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THE   GROWTH  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA. 


It  c«nDOt  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
British  readers  to  trace  the  growth, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  prospects, 
of  colonies  the  balk  of  whose  popala- 
tion  are  of  British  extraction,  and 
which  promise  to  be  the  favoured  re- 
cipients of  a  large  portion  of  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  the  most 
valuable  classes  of  our  own  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  are  daily  leaving 
the  land  of  their  birth  in  search  of  a 
wider  field  and  a  better  reward  for 
their  labour.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  review  the  progress  which  our 
North  American  colonies  have  made 
during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years 
in  population,  in  commerce,  and  in 
agriculture ;  and,  whilst  doing  so,  we 
believe  we  shall  be  enabled  to  show 
that,  vast  and  rapid  as  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  neighbouring  '^  United 
States  "  in  everything  which  can  con- 
duce to  the  greatness,  the  wealth,  and 
the  social  happiness  and  worth  of  a 
people,  the  growth  of  British  America, 
within  the  past  few  years,  at  all  events, 
has  been  even  more  rapid,  and  almost 
wonderful.  Within  the  memory  of 
the  comparatively  young  amongst  our 
readers,  the  population  of  British 
America  was  chiefly  an  alien  one, 
composed  of  the  French  '^  residents  " 
of  Lower  Canada,  chiefly  located  in 
the  city  of  QuebiK^  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  npon  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawience,  with  a  sprinkling  of  settlers 
from  this  country  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber trade  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
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fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Upper  Canada  was 
an  almost  unexplored  territory,  into 
which  only  the  adventurous  trapper 
penetrated  during  the  hunting  season, 
returning  at  the  ML  to  the  Lower  pro- 
vince to  dispose  of  his  peltries,  and 
to  locate  himself  for  the  winter  months 
beyond  the  reach  of  attack  from  the 
Red  Indians,  whose  cunning  and  re- 
venge he  had  to  dread  in  return  for 
his  trespasses  upon  their  forests  and 
prairies.  Whilst,  as  late  as  1881,  the 
population  of  Lower  Canada  was 
511,922  souls,  that  of  Upper  Canada 
numbered  only,  in  1830,  210,437 
souls,  of  which  the  bulk  were  located 
in  Montreal  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  agricultural  portion  of 
this  population  were  chiefly  composed 
of  small  holders  of  partially  cleared 
land  on  the  lower  banks  of  the  Ottawa 
River — energetic,  but  humble  men, 
living  in  log-huts,  and  cultivating  just 
as  much  land  as  would  subsist  them, 
aided  by  the  game  won  by  their  rifles 
during  the  season  when  their  lumber- 
ing operations  could  be  pursued.  A 
few  insignificant  villages,  which  have 
since  grown  into  thriving  towns,  sup- 
plied stores,  at  which  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry  could  be  ex- 
changed for  clothing,  and  the  few 
articles  of  comfort  and  necessity  re- 
quired by  Europeans  embarked  in 
such  a  life  of  perhaps  unaccustomed 
toil  and  occasional  privation,  and  to 
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which  they  could  resort  from  time  to 
time  for  those  religious  consolations 
which  they  had  been  wont  to  enjoy  in 
the  land  which  had  given  them  birth : 
for  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada  at  this  period  were  of 
English  or  of  Scottish  extraction ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  provision 
for  religious  instruction  and  education 
has  progressed,  step  by  step,  with  the 
settlement  of  this  and  other  provinces 
of  our  North  American  colonies.  For 
many  years  subsequent  to  this  period, 
moreover,  there  was  little  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  population  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  differing, 
as  they  did,  in  religion  and  in  race ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
population  of  the  former  depended  for 
its  increase  rather  upon  an  accession 
of  new  settlers  from  Great  Britain 
than  upon  immigration  of  the  French 
inhabitants  from  the  lower  province, 
whose  very  loyalty  to  the  crown  was 
of  a  dubious  character.  A  strong 
feeling  of  irritation,  in  fact,  existed 
between  the  populations  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  which  was  aggravated 
by  the  intermeddling  and  vacillating 
policy  of  successive  colonial  secre* 
taries,  by  whom  the  agitating  pa- 
triots (7)  of  the  latter  were  shielded 
fh>m  the  consequences  of  their  turbu- 
lence and  sedition,  whilst  the  loyalists 
of  the  former,  whose  firmness  ulti- 
mately saved  its  "  brightest  jewel " 
from  being  reft  from  the  diadem  of 
the  British  sovereign,  had  the  cold 
shoulder  of  authority  turned  to  them 
at  every  available  opportnnity,  when 
such  studied  insult  could  servo  to 
conciliate  and  flatter  the  disaffected. 
Upon  both  provinces  imperial  legisla- 
tion was  the  means  of  inflicting  serious 
discouragement.  A  constant  tamper- 
ing with  the  trade  of  the  colony  was 
carried  on,  alternately  stimulating 
and  depressing  it,  giving  it  now  one 
direction  and  again  another,  until 
little  certainty  for  the  investment  of 
capital  could  be  said  to  exist. 

Upon  this  subject  Mr  T.  C.  Kecfer, 
of  Montreal,  in  his  prize  essay  upon 
the  Canals  of  Canada,  written  in  1851, 
remarks : — 

^  A  wise  and  liberal  policy  was  adopted 
with  regard  to  oar  exports  preTiouB  to 
1822.  The  produeti  of  either  bank  of 
the  St  Lawrence  were  indifferently  ex- 
ported to  the  Bister  ooloniesy  as  if  of 
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Canadian  origin  ;  and  those  markets  re- 
ceived not  only  our  own,  but  a  large 
share  of  American  bread-stuffs  and  pro- 
visions. Our  timber  was  not  only  ad- 
mitted freely  into  the  British  markets, 
but  excessive  and  almost  prohibitory 
duties  were  imposed  upon  importations 
of  this  article  from  the  Baltic,  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  Canadian  trade  and 
British  shipping.  The  British  market 
was  closed  by  prohibition  against  our 
wheat  until  1814,  which  was  then  only 
admitted  when  the  price  in  England  rose 
to  about  two  dollars  per  bnshel — a  privi- 
lege in  a  great  measure  nugatory ;  but 
the  West  Indies  and  lower  provinces  gave 
a  snfiScicnt  demand  so  long  as  a  free  ex- 
port of  American  produce  was  permitted 
by  this  route.  .  .  .  In  1822  the 
Canada  trade  acts  of  the  imperial  par- 
liament, by  imposing  a  duty  upon  Ame- 
rican agricultural  produce  entering  the 
British  American  colonies  and  the  West 
Indies,  destroyed  one-half  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  St  Lawrence ;  and  the  simul- 
taneous abundance  of  the  English  harvest 
forbade  our  exports  thither." 

It  will  be  naturally  inferred  from 
the  above  that  Canada  had  not,  up 
to  1822,  been  an  extensive  exporter 
of  agricultural  produce  of  her  own 
growth.  Her  population,  however, 
were  largely  engaged  in  milling  pur- 
suits, in  the  manufacture  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  &c. ;  and  the  existing 
railways  and  canals  of  the  United 
States  not  having  then  been  formed, 
and  afforded  routes  for  shipment  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  their  west- 
cm  territory  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, such  produce  could  be  forward- 
ed only  by  the  St  Lawrence,  as  if  of 
Canadian  origm — the  people  of  Cana- 
da, and  especially  the  shipowners, 
profiting  largely  by  the  trade.  But  to 
proceed  with  our  essayist : — 

'^  As  a  recompense  for  the  damage  done 
by  the  Trade  Act  of  1 822,  our  flour  and 
wheat  in  1825  were  admitted  into  the 
United  Kingdom  at  a  fixed  duty  of  five 
shillings  sterling  per  quarter.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  at 
this  critical  juncture  gave  a  permanent 
direction  to  those  American  exports  which 
had  before  sought  Quebec,  and  an  amount 
of  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  St  Law- 
rence which  would  not  have  been  reached 
had  the  British  Action  of  1825  preceded 
that  of  1822.  The  accidental  advantages^ 
resulting  from  the  differencen^  which 
arose  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  on  the  soore  of  reciprocal 
navigation  (which  differences  led  to  the 
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interdiction  of  the  United  States'  export 
tnde  to  the  West  Indies,  and  reduced  it 
from  a  valae  of  2,000,000  dollars,  in  1826, 
to  less  than  2000  dollars  in  1830),  restored 
for  a  time  our  ancient  commerce.  The 
trade  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  also  assisted 
by  the  readmission,  fr^e^  in  1826  (afte^ 
foar  years'  exclusion),  of  American  timber 
and  ashes  for  the  British  market,  and  by 
the  redaction  of  the  duty  upon  onr  flour 
for  the  West  India  market,  and  therefore 
rapidly  rccoyered,  and  in  1830  far  sur- 
passed, its  position  of  1820. 

**  In  1 8  3 1  there  was  a  retnm  to  the  policy 
which  existed  preTious  to  1822.  United 
States'  products  of  the  forests  and  agri- 
enlture  were  admitted  into  Canada  freef 
and  could  be  exported  thence  as  Canadian 
produce  to  all  countries,  except  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  an  additional  adrantage 
was  conferred  by  the  imposition  of  a  dif- 
forential  duty,  in  our  fHrour,  upon  foreign 
lumber  entering  the  West  Indian  and 
South  American  possessions." 

Notwithfltanding  some  flactaations, 
caused  by  abnndant  crops  in  England, 
and  a  failing  crop  in  Lower  Canada, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say : — 

"The  shipping  and  commerce  of  the 
St  Lawrence  rapidly  increased  in  import- 
ance and  Talue,  with  no  continued  relapse 
down  to  the  year  1842.  The  revulsion  of 
1842  was  general,  being  one  of  those 
periodical  crises  which  affect  commerce, 
but  was  aggrarated  in  Canada  by  a  repe- 
tition  of  the  measures  of  1822,  not  con- 
fined this  time  to  the  proTision  trade  only, 
but  attacking  the  great  staple  of  Quebec 
— timber.  The  duties  on  Baltic  timber 
in  Britain  were  reduced ;  the  free  impor- 
tation of  American  flour  was  stopped  by 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  thereon,  and 
our  trade  with  the  West  Indies  anni- 
hilated by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
American  flour  brought  into  those  Jslands. 
By  imposing  a  duty  of  two  shillings  ster- 
ling per  barrel  upon  American  flour  im- 
ported into  Canada,  and  reducing  it  in 
the  West  Indies  from  flve  to  two  shillings, 
an  improTement  equal  to  flve  shillings 
sterling  per  barrel  was  made  in  the  new 
position  of  American  flour  exported  from 
the  Mississippi,  Baltimore,  and  New 
York.  2%€  ralue  of  our  trade  fctth  the 
We$t  IndUsin  1830  (during  the  exclusion 
of  the  Americans)  amounted  to  906,000 
dollart;  and  in  1846  U  waa  4000  dollan/'* 

It  will  very  nalnrally  be  supposed 
that  a  people  whose  interests  were  thus 
trifled  with,  and  upon  whom  the  im* 
perlal  Ic^latnre  blew  hot  and  cold 
in  a  briMUfa,  were  sot  likely  to  pro* 
gress  greatly  in  material  wealth,  or  in 
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popnlation.     To  a  certain  extent  the 
supposition  is  correct.     The  growth 
of  Canada  was  retarded;  bat  there 
were  influences  at  work — there  was  a 
stubborn  energy  in  the  character  of  a 
portion  of  that  people,  and,  more  than 
all,  there  was  given  them  a  soil,  and 
natural  facilities  for  its  conversion  into 
wealth — which,   combined  together, 
enabled  them  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties and  stumblingblocks  thrown 
in  their  way  by  anti*patriotic  and 
bungling  statesmanship.     We  have 
stated  that  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  was,  in  1830,  2X0,487  souls. 
In  1842  it  had  reached  486,055  souls, 
being  an  increase  during  the  twelve 
years  of  upwards  of  180  per  cent. 
The  population  of  Lower  Canada  in* 
creased  from  511,922,  in    1831,  to 
690,782  in  1844,  or  a  little  over  34 
per  cent  in  the  thirteen  years.     For 
this  striking  disparity  in  the  progress 
of  the  two  provinces  abundant  reasons 
can  be  adduced.     In  the  first  place, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  are 
not  of  an  enterprising  race.     If  left 
to  them  alone,  the  country  would  pro- 
bably have  merged  long  ago  into  the 
United  States  Confederation.      They 
held  fast  by  the  old  laws  and  habi- 
tudes of  the  worst  times  of  their  parent 
country ;  and  their  ambition  seemed 
to  be  circumscribed  within  the  limits 
of  the  soil  which  had  been  cultivated 
for  them  by  the  early  settlers,  which 
was  being  divided  and  subdivided,  as 
the  natural  increase  of  their  popnla- 
tion required.  The  French  were  never 
a  successful  colonising  people ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  people  can 
bo  so  who  cling  to  the  tenets  of  a 
Church,  beyond  whose  immediate  min- 
istration they  are  deterred  from  liv- 
ing, and  dare  not  die.  Besides,  Lower 
Canada  sufl'ered  especially  from  the 
changeablepolicy  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  been  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  navigation  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  trade  of  its  chief 
city,  Quebec.     In  Upper  Canada,  on 
the  contrary,  influences  were  in  opera- 
tion, as  we  have  stated,  which  tended 
to  neutralise  the  efTcct  of  the  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  the  way  of  its  hardy 
settlers  by  British  legislation.     The 
wave  of  population  from  Europe  and 
the  Atlantic  States  of  the  American 
Republic  had  begun,  long  before  1842, 
to  approach  the  great  Lake  District 
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bordering  npon  Upper  Canada,  and 
an  important  frontier  trade  had  been 
established.  The  commnnications 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Gaif  seaports  were  open  to  the 
Upper  Canadian  people,  whose  pro- 
dnctions  were  thus  brought  practi- 
cally and  economically  nearer  to  the 
consuming  countries  of  the  Old  World 
than  those  of  Lower  Canada.  More- 
over, the  immigration  firom  Great 
Britain  naturally  tended  towards  the 
'upper  province,  whether  flowing 
tiirough  the  St  Lawrence  or  the  At- 
lantic ports,  as  to  a  territory  in  which 
settlers  would  find  communities  of  a 
common  blood  and  country,  speaking 
the  same  mother  tongue,  and  imbued 
with  the  same  associations,  religion, 
domestic  habits,  and  aspirations  with 
themselves,  and  acknowledging  the 
same  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the 
same  Sovereign  and  the  same  laws. 
These  circumstances,  connected  with 
their  respective  positions,  combined 
with  the  superior  energy  of  character 
and  habit  inherent  in  the  race  by 
which  Upper  Canada  was  being  peo- 
pled, are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
more  rapid  increase  of  the  material 
wealth  and  population  of  that  pro- 
vince, during  a  period  when  the  whole 
of  the  North  American  colonies  seem 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  experi- 
mental, if  it  may  not  even  be  called  hos- 
tile, legislation  by  the  Crovemment  of 
the  mother  country.  To  a  considerable 
extent  Upper  Canada  has  been  fa- 
voured by  its  climate  as  the  recipient 
of  a  European  population ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  the  more  frigid  climate 
of  Lower  Canada  suits  admirably  the 
wants  of  that  country.  Mr  Andrews, 
the  consul  of  the  United  States  for 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  re- 
ports:— 

^  It  is  true  that  in  Eastern  Canada 
there  are  extremes  of  climate  unknown 
in  the  North-Westem  States  (of  America) ; 
but  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature varies  but  little  in  the  two  re- 
gions. The  intense  cold  of  the  winter 
makes  a  highway  to  the  operations  of  the 
lumberman  OTor  and  upon  OTory  lake  and 
stream,  whilst  the  earth  and  the  germs 
of  vegetation  are  jealously  guarded  from 
the  iignrioas  effects  of  severe  frost  by  a 
thick  mantle  of  snow.  The  sudden  tran- 
sition from  winter  to  summer,  melting 
the  accumulations  of  ice  and  snow  in 
0Tery  mountain  stream,  converfts  them 


into  navigable  rivers  dovcnwardy  for  bear- 
ing, in  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious 
manner,  the  fruits  of  the  lumberman's 
winter  labour  to  its  market  on  tide-water. 
The  commencement  of  vegetation  is  delayed 
by  the  duration  of  the  snow  ;  but  its  ma- 
turity is  reached  about  the  same  period 
as  in  the  western  country,  because  there 
has  been  a  smaller  loss  of  caloric  during 
the  winter,  less  retardation  from  a  lin- 
gering spring,  and  more  rapid  growth 
from  the  constant  action  of  a  strong  and 
steady  summer-heat. 

"Whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  to 
the  climate  of  Eastern  Canada,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  embraces  the 
greater  portion  of  the  white-pine  bear- 
ing zone  of  North  America,  the  invaluable 
product  of  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  those  conditions  of  climate  (the  abun- 
danf  ice  and  snow)  which  have  given  it 
such  imaginary  terrors.  There  is  scarcely 
one  article,  or  class  of  articles,  from  any 
one  country  in  the  world  which  affords  more 
outward  freight,  or  employs  more  sea 
tonnage,  than  the  products  of  the  forests 
of  British  North  America. 

**  While  these  conditions  of  climate  and 
production  give  necessarily  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  character  to  the  East- 
em  province,  the  milder  climate  and 
more  extensive  plains  of  Western  Canada 
afford  a  field  for  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  pastoral  pursuits  unsurpassed  in  some 
respects  by  the  most  favoured  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  peninsula  of 
Canada  West,  almost  surrounded  by  many 
thousand  square  miles  of  unfrozen  water, 
enjoys  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  of  northern. 
New  York.  The  peach  tree,  unprotected, 
matures  its  fruit  south  and  west  of  Ontario, 
whilst  tobacco  has  been  successfully  cul- 
tivated for  years  on  the  peninsula  be- 
tween lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  During 
the  last  two  years  (1851  and  1852)  West- 
em  Canada  has  exported  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  barrels  of  flour,  and  over  three 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  surplus  stock  on 
hand  is  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 
There  it  probably  no  country  where  there 
u  io  much  tcheat  grown,  in  propoiiion  to 
the  population  and  the  area  undtr  euUi" 
vation,  at  tn  that  pari  of  Canada  wett  of 
Kingtton" 

We  may  illustrate  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  above  extract  by  the 
following  statement  from  the  Ameri^ 
can  ^Statistical  Annual: — 

'*  The  production  (in  bushels)  of  grains 
in  the  two  provinces,  as  represented  in 
the  census  of  1851,  and  in  the  United 
States  in  that  of  1850,  gives  the  quanti- 
ties per  capita  as  follows : — 
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Upper  Canada, 
Lower  Canada, 

Wheat 
13.3 
3.4 

Bje. 
0.6 
0.4 

Oats. 

11.7 
10.1 

Buckwheat 
0.7 
0.9 

Barley. 

0.8 
0.5 

Maize. 

1.7 
0.6 

Both  proTinees, 
United  States, 

8.5 
4.4 

0.4 
0.6 

10.9 
6.5 

0.9 
0.4 

0.6 
0.2 

1.1 
26.9" 

Another  circamstance  has  given  a 
Tast  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of 
both  provinces.  In  1841  a  legislative 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
prepared  the  way  for  a  more  har- 
nonioos  action  of  their  population. 
In  1847  the  Imperial  Government 
fonnally  abandoned  all  control  over 
the  Canadian  tariff;  and  in  their 
next  session  the  colonial  legislature 
abolished  the  differential  duties  npon 
imports  inland,  and  placed  the  mother 
country  in  the  same  relative  position 
as  foreigners.  From  1841  the  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  province  was 
most  rapid.  We  have  given  the 
population  in  1842  at  486,055  souls. 
In  1851  it  was  952,004,  having  in- 
creased nearly  100  per  cent  in  the 
nioe  years.  The  total  population  of 
Canaida— both  provinces — was 

In  1841,      .        .        1,156,139 
In  1851,      .         .         1,842,265 
Increase,  59.34  per  cent 

Bat  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and 
prodnctiveness  of  Upper  Canada  was 
^  more  striking  than  the  increase 
<^  its  population.  We  quote  from 
^  Report  of  Lord  Elgin,  presented 
to  Parliament  February  15,  1853  :— 

"  The  first  returns  of  the  assessable  pro- 
^^  of  Upper  Canada,  as  taken  under 
«•  Act  of  1819,  which  I  have  been  en- 
vied to  procure,  are  those  of  1825.    Its 
total  amount  is  estimated  in  that  year 
at  £1,864,965     6    0 
In  1830,        .     „     2,407,618  14     8 
»  1835,        .     „     3,189,862  14  11 
«,  1840,         .     „     4,608,843  12     G 
n  1846,        .     „     6,393,630  16     0 

Another  Act  (^Z  &  14  Vict,  Cap.  67) 
^  passed  in  1860,  requiring  the  muni- 
^pal  authorities  to  assess  property  at  its 
>^  Talae,  and  rendering  certain  descrip- 


tions of  personal  property  rateable  which 
were  previonsly  exempted  from  assess- 
ment. I  have  obtained  statements  which, 
although  not  strictly  official,  are,  I  belieTe, 
tolerably  correct,  of  the  amounts  of  the 
two  valaations  (those,  namely,  for  1861 
and  1862)  which  have  already  taken 
place  under  the  Act;  and  I  find  them  to 
be  as  follows  : — 

Total  astesioUe  Property*of  Upper 
Canada  in  the  years — 

1861,     .        .      £36,252,178     7     0 

1852,     .        .        37,695,931     4     8 

In  order  to  arriTC  at  the  real  value,  it  is 

believed  that  20  per  cent  at  least  on^ght 

to  be  added  to  these  amounts.'' 

The  same  Report  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  as  to  the  increase  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  Upper  Canada : — 

In  1841,      .        8,221,991  6.60 

„  1847,      .         7,658,773        10.46 
„  1861,      .       12,692,852        18.33 

Nearly  quadrupling  itself  in  ten  years. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Lower  Canada 
had  also  increased :  it  was 

iLrt«A».  To  each 

Minoto.  Inhabitant. 

In  1843,      .  942,835  1.36 

1861,      .         8,075,868  3.46 


»» 


The  minot  is  one-twelfth  more  than  a 
bushel. 

This  remarkable  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation and  productiveness  of  Upper 
Canada  cannot  be  accounted  for,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  as  the  result  of 
emigration  direct  to  the  province; 
and  herein  consists  a  feature  which 
is  well  worth  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  British  public.  The  following 
are  the  statistics  of  the  immigration 
for  the  last  six  years  into  both  pro- 
vinces:— 


Wlience  derived. 
England  and  Wales, 
Ireland, 
Scotland, 
Lower  ports,  . 
European  Continent, 

Total,       • 


1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

6,034  8,980  9,887  9,677 

16,582  23,126  17,976  22,381 

3,086  4,984  2,879  7,042 

1,842  468  701  1,106 

1,395  436  849  870 


1852.  1853. 

9,276  8,714 

16,983  14,976 

6,477  4,682 

1,184  435 

7,256  7,278 


27,839    88,494     32,292    41,076     89,176     36,085 
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The  gross  amount  of  this  immigra- 
tion—216,000  in  six  years — is  cer- 
tainly large  as  an  addition  to  a  popu- 
lation of  under  two  millions ;  but  it 
does  not  by  any  means  represent  the 
accession  of  numbers  which  the  country 
has  acquired  from  this  source.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  large  amount  of  the 

Eopulation  of  the  upper  province  must 
ave  come  by  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
the  United  States ;  for  we  find  that 
the  shipping  using  the  ports  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal  during  the  past  few 
years  has  actually  diminished  instead 
of  increasing.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  from  sea,  which  entered  in- 
wards and  outwards  at  the  ports  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  in  each  of  the 
six  years  preceding  1852,  is  taken 
from  Lord  £lgin*s  Report : — 

Ships.  Tonn&ge. 

1845,  .  1,699  628,389 

1846,  .  1,699  623,791 

1847,  .  1,444  542,505 

1848,  .  1,350  4.04,247 

1849,  .  1,328  502,513 

1850,  .  1,841  485,905 

1851,  .  1,469  573,397 

His  Lordship  remarks,  in  explanation 
of  this  falling  off,— 

**  During  the  earlier  years  of  this  series, 
while  the  Canada  Corn  Act  of  1843  was 

,  in  operation,  an  impnlRO  was  given  to  the 
trade  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  by  the  pre- 
ference accorded  in  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain  to  produce  conveyed  by'the  route 
of  the-  St  Lawrence.  Since  that  prefer- 
ence has  been  withdrawn,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Government  of  the  United 

*  States  for  the  transportation,  in  bond,  of 
Canadian  imports  and  exports  through  its 
territory,  and  the  multiplication  of  rail- 
ways connecting  the  southern  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrenc*  with  different  points  on  the 
ooast,  have  diverted  a  portion  of  the  trade 
«f  that  river  from  the  Canadian  seaports 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  As  this  is, 
however,  a  point  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  the  lower  pro- 
vince especially,  it  may  be  well  to  look 
into  it  more  closely,  with  the  view  of  in- 
quiring whether  there  be  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  route  itself,  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  trade,  which  places  the  route  of  the 
St  Lawrence  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  others  for  the  trade  of  the 
Great  West.*' 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  emigrants  from  this 
country,  whose  intended  destination 
is  Canada,  go  by  way  of  the  United 


States'  ports,  not  because  they  offer 
the  cheapest  route,  but  because  they 
afford  constant  facilities.  The  St  Law- 
rence is  only  open  for  traffic  during 
about  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve ; 
and  the  competition  which  the  United 
States  is  enabled  to  carry  on  success- 
fully with  our  shipowners,  by  means 
of  her  efficient  internal  communica- 
tions, compels  a  large  portion  of  our 
tonnage  to  go  out  to  British  America 
either  circuitously,  or  in  ballast,  from 
British  ports.  This  is  most  strikingly 
shown  by  the  following — 

Statement  showing  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  entered  inwards  and 
outwards  at  the  port  of  Quebec,  in  1852, 
with  cargoes,  or  in  ballast. 

Inwards. 

SLips.  Tons. 

With  cargoes,     .      660        224,526 
In  ballast,  .      671         280,499 

Outwards. 

With  cargoes,     .     1228        518,580 
In  ballast,  .     None.        None. 

No  ship  in  ballast  can  afford  to 
carry  passengers,  inasmuch  as  she 
must  pay  dock  and  light  dues,  &c., 
which  would  sweep  away  the  bulk  of 
her  earnings  from  such  a  freight.  A 
considerable  number  of  our  timber 
ships,  therefore,  make  the  outward 
voyage  to  a  United  States  port,  thns 
diverting  the  legitimate  trade  of  Ca- 
nada, both  with  respect  to  goods  and 
passengers,  through  the  United  States' 
territory  and  routes  to  the  Far  West. 
To  show  the  extent  of  this  diversion 
of  traffic  from  its  natural  course,  we 
quote  again  from  the  very  valuable 
Report  of  Lord  Elgin : — 

"  The  imports,  or  principal  articles  of 
British  and  foreign  merchandise  entered 
for  consumption  in  Canada,  during  the 
year  ending  the  6th  Jan.  1852,  amounted 
in  value  to  £4,404,409,  Os.  3d.,  on  which 
£606,114,  5s.  of  duty  was  collected ;  and 
the  goods  in  warehouse  and  in  bond  on 
that  day  were  valued  at  £233,545,  15s., 
subject  to  £76,660,  23.  3d.  of  duty.  The 
corresponding  figures  of  the  year  preced- 
ing were  as  follows  : — 

Imports,  .     £3,489,466     3  4 

Duty  collected,  506,050     8  6 

Goods  warehoused,     150,709  18  7 

Duties  payable  thereon,  49,871  13  6 

Of  the  imports  entered  for  consumption 
there  were  imported  from  Great  Britain — 
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In  1831  to  the  Talaeof  £2,475,648  14  7 
In  1850  .,  1,979,161  16  2 


n 


From  the  United  States — 

In  1851  to  the  Tftlaeof  £1,718,992  17  2 
In  1830  „  1,355^08     6  4" 

These  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  not  composed  either  excla- 
dvelj  or  mainly  of  produce  of  that 
country.  A  portion  of  them  are  fo- 
reign products,  snch  as  sugar,  tea, 
^c. ;  and  the  rule  is  to  enter  them  as 
hdoDging  to  the  country  where  they 
are  purchased^  unless  they  are  sent 
under  bond. 

The  want  of  an  independent  route 
to  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  the 
necessity  for  their  imports  beins  made 
to  pay  a  toll  to  the  United  States, 
hare  been  a  serious  hindrance,  not 
only  to  the  growth  of  this  portion  of 
our  colonies,  but  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  British  and  North  American  ship- 
owners. Unfortunately  our  colonists 
have  been  behind  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  laying  out  and  per- 
fecting railways  and  canals,  to  enable 
tbera  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
the  climate  offers  to  the  navigation  of 
the  St  Lawrence.    They  possessed  a 


route  for  their  products  through  the 
United  States.  They  had  provided 
very  superior  accommodation  for  the 
traffic  via  the  St  Lawrence  through 
the  great  lakes ;  but  there  were  want- 
ing facilities  by  railway  and  canal  for 
carrying  on  their  growing  internal 
traffic,  and  these  have  only  been  in 
course  of  being  supplied  within  the 
past  few  years.  The  capability  of  the 
country,  when  perfect  means  of  ac- 
commodating its  traffic  shall  have 
been  completed,  may  be  estimated  bj 
the  following  returns  of  the  receipts 
on  the  cani&  in  connection  with  the 
great  lakes : — 

Canal  Tolls. 

Gross  Teceipto.  Nett  receipts. 

1848,  £38,214  1  3  £30,259  1  9 

1849,  46,192  8  3   89,479  13  8 

1850,  54,059  12  3   45,296  7  8 

1851,  62,640  3  8   52,545  5  6 

We  quote  again  from  Lord  Elgin's 
Report : — 

''A  still  more  striking  result  is  ob- 
tained, if  the  total  movement  of  property 
in  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  on  the 
principal  canals,  riz.,  the  Welland,  St 
Lawrence,  and  Chambly,  in  each  of  these 
years  respectively,  be  compared. 


1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 


WeUaod. 
Toiu. 
807,6114 
351,5964 
899,600 
691,627^ 


St  Lawrence. 
Tons. 

164,267 
213,153 
288,1831 
450,2004 


Chambly. 
Tons. 

18,835 

77,216 
109,040} 
110,726}" 


With  respect  to  these  canals,  which 
are  so  remarkably  promoting  the  trade 
of  Canada,  we  may  explain  that  the 
Welland  and  St  Lawrence  complete  a 
eoetinuoos  inland  navigation  to  Chi- 
cago on  Lake  Michigan,  a  distance  of 
1587  miles  finom  tide- water  at  Quebec. 
Properly  constructed  vessels,  convey- 
ing 4000  barrels  of  flour,  or  from  350 
to  400  tons  of  freight,  can  pass  through 
them.  They  possess  an  advantage 
over  the  United  States*  route,  by  the 
Erie  Canal  to  New  York — the  great 
rival  roate  from  the  West — inasmuch 
as  the  laltw  is  not  capable  of  trans- 
porting vessels  of  more  than  75  tons 
Imrtben.  The  Chambly  Canal  con- 
nects Lake  Champlain  with  the  river 
Richelieu,  which  enters  the  St  Law- 
rence at  Sorel.  This  canal  has  of  late 
bad  to  contend  against  the  competi- 
tion of  a  neighbouring  railway. 
Tbe  enterprise  of  her  population, 


however,  has  prepared  the  way  for  a 
vastly  increased  prosperity  for  Ca- 
nada, and  for  the  western  province 
especially.  The  great  grain-growing 
country  of  this  province,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  is  at  present  cultivated — 
for  it  is  almost  without  limit— extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
town  of  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  U.S.,  and  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  confluence  of 
lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  with  a  vast 
expanse  of  couutry  to  the  westward. 
A  powerful  company— the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  Company  of  Canada^ 
have  formed  a  line  from  Montreal  to 
Windsor,  passiufi^  through  the  impor- 
tant towns  of  Kingston,  Hamilton, 
and  Toronto,  with  a  branch  line  to 
Lakes  Simcoe  and  Huron,  and  an  in- 
tended continuation  to  Quebec  Of 
this  line,  228  miles  are  now  open,  con- 
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stmcted  at  an  expense  of  about 
£10,000  per  mile,  with  a  single  line 
of  rails — the  large  works,  however,  be- 
ing formed  for  a  double  line ;  and  the 
receipts  since  its  opening  show  a  traf- 
fic not  only  most  remunerative  to  the 
shareholders,  bat  promising  results 
calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  It  was  nrst  open 
throughout  in  January  last;  and  in 
the  week  ending  the  20th,  the  receipts 
were  £3000.  On  the  27  th  they  were 
£2366 ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that 
winter  will  always  tell  considerably 
npon  the  traffic  of  Canadian  railways. 
In  March  the  receipts  reached  £5130 
per  week,  and  they  have  fluctuated 
from  about  this  amount  to  about 
£4500  down  to  May  last.  The  Great 
Western  Railway  must  therefore  pay 
an  excellent  per-centage  upon  the  ca- 
pital invested  in  its  construction,  were 
It  even  dependent  npon  its  local  traffic. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  as  it  forms  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  com- 
munication between  the  St  Lawrence, 
the  New  England  States  of  the  Ame- 
rican Republic,  the  great  grain-pro- 
ducing States  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  south 
of  the  lakes,  and  the  rich  mineral  dis- 
tricts of  Upper  Canada  in  the  north. 
A  still  more  important  accession  to  it, 
and  one  which  must  give  a  vast  im- 
pulse to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
of  British  America,  will  shortly  be 
furnished  by  the  carrying  out  of  the 
magnificent  scheme  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.  This 
scheme,  which  may  with  complete 
propriety  be  regarded  as  a  national 
one,  has  its  eastern  terminus  on  the 
Atlantic  at  Portland,  in  the  State  of 
Maine, — to  and  from  which  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  navigation 
of  the  St  Lawrence  is  closed,  a  line  of 
powerful  steamers  has  been  establish- 
ed from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  with 
which,  very  shortly,  Canada  will  have 
a  weekly  communication.  At  the 
town  of  Richmond,  about  half-way 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the 
east  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  in 
Canadian  tcrritoir,  a  line  is  intended, 
— although  not  for  the  present  in 
course  of  construction — to  branch  off 
to  Quebec,  and  to  run  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  Trois  Pistoles,  where  it 
will  ultimately  be  joined  by  other  lines 
through  New  Brunswick  to  St  John*s, 


and  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  An- 
other line,  and  what  may  be  consi- 
dered the  main  line,  is  being  carried 
westward  to  Montreal,  where  it  will 
cross  the  St  Lawrence  by  a  tubular 
bridge  two  miles  in  length,  to  be  con- 
structed after  the  design  of  Robert 
Stephenson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  the  eminent 
builder  of  the  world-famed  viaduct 
over  the  Menai  Straits,  on  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  Railway.  Tliis  gigantic 
work  has  already  been  provisionally 
contracted  for  by  an  eminent  English 
firm — Messrs  Pcto,  Brassey,  Betts^ 
and  Jackson — who  have  also  under- 
taken the  construction  of  the  line, 
845  miles  in  length,  from  Montreal  to 
Toronto,  where  it  joins  the  Great 
Westetn  scheme,  and  connects  the 
whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
with  the  great  lakes  and  the  Western 
States  of  the  American  Republic.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  the  opening  out 
of  this  magnificent  route,  by  which 
goods  and  passengers  will  bo  trans- 
ported from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
along  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1400 
miles,  the  greatest  portion  of  it 
through  British  territory,  to  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  productive 
countries  ever  brought  under  the 
hands  of  the  cultivator.  We  dare  not 
speculate  upon  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada,  when  she 
shall  thus  have  been  brought  practi- 
cally within  a  fortnights  distance 
from  Europe,  and  a  trip  to  her  noble 
scenery  becomes  no  longer  regarded 
as  requiring  a  greater  efibrt  than  a 
journey  down  the  Rhine,  or  an  ordi- 
nary run  to  the  Highlands  or  the 
metropolis.  There  are  circumstances 
in  the  position  of  the  province,  both 
social  and  industrial,  which  must  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  infiuence  in  its  future 
development.  The  tourist,  or  the 
casual  visitor  of  Upper  Canada,  has  no 
longer  to  report  the  existence  there  of 
a  state  of  society,  of  which  dangerous 
adventure  and  hard  struggle  are  the 
prevailing  features.  At  every  step  in 
his  progress  he  will  witness  social 
comfort,  order,  and  the  palpable 
marks  of  a  prosperity  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe, 
or  even  in  Great  Britain,  favoured  as 
she  has  been  in  her  career  amongst 
nations.  Thriving  towns  will  be 
found  scattered  throughout  every  por- 
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employing  the  vast  water-power  of 
the  country  for  useful  purposes 
promptly  seized.  Grist-mills  offer 
themselves  upon  every  stream  and 
canal,  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  con- 
vert his  grain  into  the  more  market- 
able commodity  of  flour.  Fulling- 
mills  assist  him  in  the  conversion  of 
his  wool  into  cloth,  manufactured  by 
his  own  spinning-wheel  and  loom. 
Asheries  enable  the  woodman  to  pre- 
pare his  refuse  timber  into  a  valuable 
commodity ;  and  tanneries,  founderiesi 
and  other  similar  works,  are  readily 
accessible  throughout  both  provinces. 
The  religious  statistics  of  the  country 
are  especially  evidence  of  an  advanced 
state  of  society.  Upper  Canada  has 
1559  churches  for  952,004  adherents. 
Of  these  churches  226  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  135  are  Roman 
Catholic,  471  Methodist,  and  148 
Presbyterians,  the  remainder  belong- 
ing to  other  denominations.  There 
is  thus  in  the  province  one  place  of 
worship  to  every  612  inhabitants, 
as  the  comforts  of  life.    The  value  of    and  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  ac- 


tion of  the  province,  inhabited  by  com- 
munities essentially  British  in  habits 
And  pursuits.  Well-stocked  farms, 
npon  which  the  log-hut  has  given 
place  to  the  substantial  brick  or  stone 
dwelling,  diversify  the  landscape  on 
every  side;  and  what  may  appear 
strange  at  first  to  the  European  ob- 
server, the  occupants  in  almost  every 
case  are  privileged  to  call  the  soil 
which  they  till  their  own.  Amongst 
the  yeomanry  of  Upper  Canada  there 
are  thousands  who  went  originally  into 
the  woods  with  little  beyond  their 
axe  and  a  few  months'  provisions, 
and  are  now  the  comfortable  possessors 
of  ample  incomes,  owners  of  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  the  finest  land  in 
the  world,  and  of  a  thousand  or  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
wherewith  to  meet  any  emergency, 
or  to  push  forward  any  enterprise. 
This  population  are  universally  reap- 
ing a  rich  reward  for  their  past 
struggles,  and  temporary  sacrifices  of 
what,  in  an  old  country,  are  regarded 


land  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  new 
communications  are  formed  with  the 
markets  for  its  produce.  Civilisation, 
educational  and  religious  institutions, 
are  being  brought  into  every  district 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  cleared  for  the  cul- 
tivator ;  and  what  is  a  most  desirable 
feature  in  a  new  country,  every  such 
district  affords  sources  of  profitable 
employment  for  the  industry  of  its 
population  of  every  class  and  sex 
Dy  their  own  hearths.  This  is  a  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  condition  both  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  but  espe- 
cially of  the    lower  province.    We 


commodation  for  470,000  persons. 
In  Lower  Canada  there  are  610 
churches  for  890,261  adherents — 
746,866  being  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  in  the  province  one  place  of 
worship  for  every  1459  inhabitants. 
Upper  Canada,  moreover,  can  now 
boast  of  a  number  of  thriving  towns, 
which  are  progressing  in  population 
and  commerce  at  an  unexampled  rate, 
and  must  increasingly  progress  as  the 
result  of  the  completion  of  the  railway 
facilities  which aie beingprovided.  The 
following  table  gives  the  value  of  the 
imports  from  all  parts  of  a  few  of  these 


find  every  available  opportunity  of    towns  during  a  period  of  four  years: — 


1848. 
DoUan. 

1849. 
Dollars. 

1860. 
Dollars. 

1851. 
Dollars. 

Population  In 
1S5I. 

Toronto, 
Uamiltony 
St  John, 
Kingston^ 

788,900 

941,380 

1,106,692 

303,788 

1,815,462 

1,123,024 

1,213,640 

384,044 

2,538,889 

1,583,132 

1,477,784 

499,040 

2,601,932 
2,198,300 
1,948,460 
1,025,492 

30,775 

14,112 

3,215 

11,585 

The  smaller  towns  of  Stanley,  Fres- 
eott,  Brockville,  Oakville,  and  Co- 
boorg  show  a  similar  increase ;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  returns 
at  present  furnished  do  not  give  ns 
either  the  commerce  or  the  population 
since  the  Great  Western  Railway 
line  reached  any  of  these  places,  but 
only  at  a  period  when  they  were  de- 
pendent for  most  of  their  imports  and 
trade  npon  their  inland  communica- 


tions with  the  United  States.  For 
example,  of  the  total  imports  into 
Toronto  in  1851,  amounting  to 
2,601,932  dollars,  1,525,620  dollars 
came  from  the  United  States. 

Vastly,  however,  as  Canada  and 
the  whole  of  British  America  must  bo 
benefited  by  the  enterprise  at  pre- 
sent directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  internal  communications 
of  the   country,    important    conse- 
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qnences  mast  result  therefrom  to 
Great  Britain  herself,  and  especially 
to  her  shipowners.  We  have  at  pre- 
sent going  on  from  this  country,  and 
from  Europe,  via  British  ports,  an 
emigration  which  takes  off  upwards  of 
a  thousand  persons  per  day  to  people 
the  soil  of  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish America,  yet  of  this  vast  number 
a  mere  fraction  only  proceed  direct 
in  British  ships  to  British  American 
ports.  We  have  shown  above  that  a 
large  portion  of  our  shipping  enters 
tiiose  ports  in  ballast,  thus  enhancing 
the  cost  of  their  homeward  cargoes  of 
timber,  bread-stu£fs,  and  other  pro- 
duce. By-and-by  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  St  Lawrence  route, 
not  only  to  Canada,  but  also  to  the 
western  territory  of  the  United  States, 
will  become  more  extensively  appre- 
ciated; and  the  British  and  colonial 
Bhipowner  will  be  enabled  to  compete 
BuccessfuUy  in  a  trade  from  which  the 
Americans,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
have  been  profiting  extensively,  and 
almost  exclusively.  The  diversion  of 
the  passenger-carrying  traffic  to  Brit- 
ish American  ports  will  at  the  same 
time  exercise  an  important  influence 
in  improving  the  model  and  build  of 
oar  coloniid  ships.  A  considerable 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  this 
direction  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  especially  since  emigration  has  in- 
creased so  rapidly  to  the  gold  districts  of 
Australia.  The  builders  in  the  ports  of 
8t  John,  N.B.,  and  Quebec  have  of  late 
been  producing  ships  whose  perform- 
ances at  sea  have  not  been  surpassed 
by  those  either  of  the  mother  country 
or  of  the  United  States,  which  pride 
themselves  upon  the  qualities  of  their 
clipper  vessels.  Some  of  the  fastest 
vessels  in  our  Australian  merchant 
fleet  are  of  colonial  build ;  and  this 
branch  of  industry  promises  to  become 
one  in  which  a  far  greater  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  will  be  employed, 
than  was  the  case  when  the  colonial 
builders  studied  only  to  secure  great 
carrying  capacity  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  of  construction. 

We  must,  however,  withdraw  our 
observation  now  from  Upper  Canada, 
and  direct  it  to  what  are  commonly 
called  the  Lower  Provinces  of  British 
America,  the  recent  development  of 
which  has  been  very  rapid,  and  which 
afford  most  profitable  fields  for  the  ex- 


ercise of  British  enterprise  and  energy. 
And  in  noticing  these  we  shall  glance 
first  at  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 
With  respect  to  this  province,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  contained  in  a 
Report  recently  made  by  a  Railway 
Commission  to  the  British  Legisla- 
ture :— 

'^  Of  the  climate,  soil,  and  capabilities 
of  New  Brunswick,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  There  is  not  a  coantry 
in  the  world  so  beaatifully  wooded  and 
watered.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will 
show  that  there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  it 
without  its  streams,  from  the  running 
brook  to  the  uayigable  riyer.  Two-thirds 
of  its  boundary  are  washed  by  the  sea  ; 
the  remainder  is  embraced  by  the  large 
rivers,  the  St  John  and  the  Restigouche. 
The  beauty  and  richness  of  scenery  of  this 
latter  riyer  and  its  branches  are  rarely 
surpassed  by  anything  on  this  continent. 

**  The  lakes  of  New  Brunswick  are  nu- 
merous and  most  beautiful ;  the  surface 
is  undulating — hill  and  dale,  varying  up 
to  mountain  and  valley.  It  is  everywhere, 
except  a  few  peaks  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  the 
finest  growth.  The  country  can  every- 
where be  penetrated  by  its  streams.  In 
some  parts  of  the  interior,  by  a  portage  of 
three  or  four  miles  only,  a  canoe  can  float 
away  either  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  or  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  down  to  St  John's 
and  the  Bay  of  Fnndy.  Its  agricultural 
capabilities  and  climate  are  described  by 
Bouchette,  Martin,  and  other  authors. 
The  countoy  is  by  them — and  most  deser- 
vedly so — highly  praised.  For  any  great 
plan  of  emigration  or  colonisation  there 
IB  not  another  British  colony  whioh  pre- 
sents such  a  fkvourable  field  for  trial  as 
New  Brunswick.  On  the  surface  is  an  abun- 
dant stock  of  the  finest  timber,  whioh,  ia 
tiie  markets  of  England,  realises  large 
sums  annually,  and  affords  an  unlimited 
supply  of  fuel  to  the  settler.  If  the  forests 
should  ever  become  exhausted,  there  are 
the  coal-fields  underneath." 

The  growth  of  the  province  in  cul- 
tivation and  population,  although  it 
falls  much  short  of  that  of  Upper 
Canada,  has  been  very  rapid  for  a 
conntry  whose  soil  has  to  be  cleared 
by  the  axe.  In  1840,  the  quantity  of 
land  improved  and  under  cultivation 
was  426,611  acres.  In  1851,  the 
quantity  was  643,954  acres,  showing 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent  The  po- 
pulation, in  1834,  was  119,477 ;  in 
1840,  156,162  ;  and  in  1851, 193,800, 
although  a  portion  of  territory,  con- 
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tiuiiDf,  in  1840,  2162  souls'  had  been 
eeded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
AshbortonTreaty.  These  figures,  how- 
erer,  fbnn  a  yeiy  imperfect  basis  for 
estimating  the  probable  fatnre  growth 
id  the  province.  Hie  extension  c^  the 
railway  system  to  New  Brunswick 
is  only  a  qnestion  of  time ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  route  both  to  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  by  the  port  of  St 
John  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  must  be- 
come a  favourite  one.  The  harbour  of  outward  cargoes  to  the  West  Indies, 
St  John's  is  described  as  spacious,  with  the  States,  and  other  countries,  pre- 
snffident  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  viously  to  going  to  that  port  for  cargo, 
the  largest  class,  with  a  tide-fall  of  The  dearances  direct  to  British  ports 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  feet,     were  in  the  same  year  347,757  tons, 
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with  cargo,  than  at  present ;  and  the 
means  will  thus  be  provided  for  divert- 
ing to  the  province  a  larger  portion  of 
the  tide  of  emigration  from  this  coun- 
try and  from  Europe.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  existing  state  of  things,  we  may 
state  that,  whereas  out  of  489,150 
tons  of  shipping,  the  total  entered  at 
St  John's  in  1851,  only  113,665  tons 
went  direct  firom  Great  Britain,  the 
remaining  portion  being  driven  to  take 


which  effectually  prevents  its  being 
froien  over  or  impeded  by  ice  during 
tke  winter.  When  connected  by 
railway  with  the  Canadian  and  United 
Slates  lines,  and  with  the  navigation 
of  the  great  lakes,  we  shall  see  a  much 
larger  amount  of  tonnage  enteringNew 
Bnmswick  direct  from  British  ports, 


out  of  a  total  of  538,528  tons.  To 
show  the  importance  to  this  country 
of  the  development  of  the  great  re- 
sources possessed  by  New  Brunswick, 
we  give  the  following  statement  of 
the  quantities  and  values  of  the  tiin- 
ber  floated  down  the  river  St  John  in 
the  season  of  1852 : — 


\lliite-pine  timber, 

Hacknuitac  timber,* 

White-pine  logs. 

Spruce  logi, 

Pise  boards. 

Cedar  and  pine  shingles,        1 5,000  m., 

Clapboards,        .  5,000,000  pieces, 


100,000  tons,  yaloed  at  600,000  doUars. 

10,000      „  ...  70,000 

50,000,000  feet,        ...        300,000 

20,000,000      „  ...        100,000 

5,000,000      „  ...        750,000 

45,000 
80,000 


Total  Talae, 


1,945,000  dollars. 
Or,  £405,208  storling. 


The  total  imports  of  New  Brunswick 
were,  in  1849,  3,467,835  dollars,  and 
in  1850,  4,077,655  dollars.  Of  these 
amounts  the  colony  took  firom  Great 
Britain  direct,  in  1849,  1,507,340 
aQUarB,and  in  1850, 1,988,195  doUars. 
The  exports  were,  to  all  countries, 
in  1849,  3,007,310,  and  in  1850, 
3,290,090  dollars.  To  the  amount  of 
exports*  however,  we  have  to  add  the 
▼alne  of  the  ships  built  in  the  colony, 
and  sold  prindpsdly  in  Great  Britain. 
This  branch  of  business  is  largely  in- 
creasing in  the  province,  the  St  John's 
builders,  especially,  having  recently 
fhmiahed  us  with  some  of  our  finest 
clipper  ships,  and  now  possessing  a 
deservedly  high  reputation.  More 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  finish 
of  their  productions  than  formerly ; 
whilst  the  excellent  timber  which  they 


possess  enables  them  to  secure  superior 
strength  and  durability.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  number  and  tonnage  ot 
ships  built  in  the  province  in  1851 : — 
St  John's,  .  60  shipB,  28,628  tons. 
Miramichi,     .        21     »  5,603    „ 

St  Andrew's,  6    „  109     „ 

Total,  .  87  ships,  84,350  tons. 
Being  an  average  of  nearly  400  tons 
to  each  vessel. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  North 
American  colonies,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  which  aiTords  a  finer 
field  for  the  British  emigrant  than 
New  Brunswick,  unless,  perhaps,  we 
except  the  valley  of  the  river  Otuwa 
in  Lower  Canada.  To  the  sturdy 
labourer,  not  possessed  of  capital,  it 
offers  a  home  and  an  independent 
settlement  as  a  landholder  in  return 


•  A  species  of  larch  much  valued  for  ship-buUding  both  in  the  colonies  and  the 
Uaited  SUtes.  Ships  buUt  of  this  wood  rate  firstrclass  for  seTen  years,  whilst  those 
MU  of  q^mee  or  pine  are  only  first-olass  for  foor  years. 
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for  his  labour.  The  best  woodmen 
are  found  to  bo  the  Irish.  After  a 
year  or  two  of  location  in  this  or  any 
other  portion  of  North  America,  the 
native  of  Ireland  is  found  to  be  a  most 
yaluable  settler.  Change  of  diet 
increases  his  physical  powers ;  and 
change  of  scene  and  occupation  trans- 
forms him  into  a  totally  different  be- 
ing from  what  he  was  whilst  vegetat- 
ing upon  the  soil  of  his  birth.  His 
bearing  is  more  manly,  and  more 
worthy  of  his  physical  formation.  He 
may  cling  to  his  Roman  Catholicism, 
but  he  is  no  longer  the  bigoted  slave 
of  his  religions  priesthood.  Parties 
who  have  visited  British  America  re- 
port emphatically  upon  the  change  in 
the  Celtic  character.  It  cannot  bo 
conceived  that  the  Scotsman  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Irishman  in  adaptation 
to  the  business  of  a  backwoodsman. 
He  is  generally  found,  however,  to 
betake  himself  at  once,  on  arrival,  to 
purely  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
great  fishing-stations  of  New  Bruns- 
wick are  located  on  the  islands  of 
Grand  Manan,  Campobello,  and  West 
Isles,  in  St  John's  harbour,  and  in 
Cumberland  Bay.  On  these  stations 
an  aggregate  of  five  hundred  vessels 
are  found  fishing  during  the  season ; 
and  there  are  reared  in  the  pursuit 
some  of.  the  hardiest  seamen  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fisheries,  the  Commissioners' 
Keport,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  remarks  :— 

"  The  TiYerB,  lakes,  and  sea-coast 
aboand  with  ^sh.  Along  the  bay  of  the 
Chalear  it  is  so  abundant  that  the  land 
smells  of  it.  It  is  ased  as  a  manare  ;  and 
while  the  olfactory  senses  of  the  traveller 
are  offended  by  it  on  the  land,  he  sees  out 
at  sea  immense  shoals  darkening  the  sur- 
face of  the  water." 

A  rapidly-increasing  internal  trade 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers 
St  John,  Peticodiac,  Richibucto,  Mira- 
michi,  and  some  lesser  streams,  which 
are  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  their  respective  harbomrs 
on  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence.  The  St  John,  which  is 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length 
from  its  mouth,  %ill  accommodate 
ships  of  one  hundred  tons  and  large 
steamers  for  ninety  miles,  to  Frederic- 
ton,  the  seat  of  government ;  and 
small  steamers  ply  farther  upward  for 


sixty  miles,  to  the  thriving  town  of 
Woodstock.  On  all  these  rivers  there 
is  an  abundant  fall  of  water,  the  value 
of  which  is  incalulable  to  the  colonist. 
Every  few  miles  along  their  banks 
small  communities  are  being  formed, 
availing  themselves  of  this  power  for 
manufacturing  and  other  purposes. 
First  in  order  generally  rises  a  saw- 
mill, to  aid  the  operations  of  the  lum- 
berman. A  flour,  or,  as  it  is  termed 
in  the  colonies,  a  grist  mill,  rises  next 
in  order;  then  a  store — ^wooden  in 
general — a  few  dwellings,  and,  when  a 
small  body  of  population  has  been 
drawn  together,  a  church  or  chapel 
and  a  school-house.  From  the  censns 
of  1851,  we  find  that  there  had  been 
established  in  this  way  throughout 
the  entire  province, — 

Bitabliahments. 
Saw-mills, 
Grist-mills, 
Tanneries, 
Founderies, 
Breweries, 


Number.  Hands  employed. 

58i  4302 

261  3G6 

125  255 

11  242 

8 


Weayingandcard- ) 
ing  (5475  hand  >  52 
looms),  ) 

Other  factories,         94 


96 
953 


The  difficulties  and  hardships  of  a 
settler^s  life,  the  fear  of  which  deters 
so  many  from  trying  their  fortune 
in  our  colonies,  are  very  materially 
smoothed  down  by  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  these  small  communities  in 
every  eligible  site,  wherever  the  forest 
has  fallen  before  the  woodman*s  axe, 
and  the  soil  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation. The  formation  of  railway 
routes  from  St  John's  and  Miramichi, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration may  flow  direct  to  the  pro- 
vince, must,  within  a  very  few  years, 
render  New  Brunswick  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  colonies  belonging  to 
the  British  crown. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  next 
claims  our  attention,  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  recent  growth  in  commerce  and 
population,  the  latter  of  which  is  ex- 
tensively Scottish,  both  in  origin  and 
in  religion.  In  1817  the  population 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
amounted  to  91,913.  Its  subsequent 
growth  has  been  as  follows : — 


18S7. 

142,578 


1838. 
208,237 


1861. 
276,117 


Showing  an  increase  of  32|  per  cent 
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from  1838  to  1851.  Exclading  Cape 
Breton,  whose  population  decreased 
dnring  these  jears,  Nova  Scotia  has 
idded  to  its  iDhabitants  nearly  40  per 
cent.  Its  principal  religions  denomi- 
Ditions,  from  which  we  gather  a  fair 
idea  of  the  origin  of  the  population, 
were,  in  1851, — 


Qmrch  of  England, 

Roman  Catholicp. 

Ptesbyterians, — 
Kirk  of  Scotland, 
pRsbjtery  of  Nora  Scotia, 
Fn«  Chareh  of  Scotland,   . 

Baptist*,        .        .        .        . 

Methodists, 


PtnoDi. 
86,482 
69,684 

18,867 
28,767 
25,280 
42,243 
23,596 

The  progress  of  the  province,  both 
in  popnUtion  and  in  wealth,  has  been 
materially  aided  by  its  chief  port, 
Halifax,  being  adopted  as  a  codling 
sution  for  the  Cnnard  line  of  naaii 
Bteamers  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States ;  and  this  progress 
mo3t  be  materially  aided  when  the 
nilwaycommunications  projected  from 
its  Atlantic  seaboard,  to  join  those 
which  are  in  progress  firom  Lower 
Canada  to  the  westward,  are  carried 
ent.    This  must  eventually  be  done, 
as  the  splendid  harbours  which  Nova 
Scotia  possesses  point  her  out  as  des- 
tined to  provide  a  route  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  traffic,  both  passenger 
and  merchandise,  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Far  West.    It  is  stated 
on  reliable  authority  that,  between 
Halifax  and  Cape  Canso,  there  are 
twelve   ports    capable   of  receiving 
ships  of  the  line,  and  fourteen  others 
of  sufficient  depth  for  merchantmen. 
Unlike  most  other  portions  of  British 
America,  the  province  has  not  as  yet 
developed  a  large  amount  of  agricul- 
tural resources.    Some   of  its  high 
lands  are  rocky  and  sterile ;  but  even 
these,  when  the  surface  is  cleared 
away,  are  found  to  possess  an  under- 
soil of  great  fertility.    The  portion 
best  adapted  for  cultivation  is   its 
Dorth-eastem  section,  whicdi  is  thus 
described: — 

"  Its  most  valnable  portion  is  apon  the 
Bay  of  Fandy,  where  there  are  deep  and 
«xt«niive  deposits  of  rich  allavial  matter, 
thrown  down  by  tho  action  of  the  extra- 
ordinary tides  of  this  extensive  bay. 
These  deposits  have  been  reclaimed  firom 
Ihe  sea  by  means  of  dikes ;  and  the  'diked 
~     *     *         they  are  termed,  are  the 
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richest  and  most  prolific  portion  of  Brit- 
ish North  America^  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed their  euduring  fertility  and  fruitful- 
ness,  to  which  there  seems  no  reasonable 
limit." 

These  marshes  are  said  to  contain 
an  area  of  upwards  of  40,000  acres, 
valued  at  about  60  dollars  per  acre. 
The  improved  land  was  about  800,000 
acres  in  1 851.  Nova  Scotia,  however, 
although  as  yet  behindhand  in  its 
agriculture,  is  rich  in  its  fisheries,  and 
in  the  possession  of  minerals.  In  1851, 
the  number  of  vessels  employed  in 
the  fisheries  was  812,  with  a  burthen 
of  43,333  tons,  manned  by  3681  men. 
The  number  of  boats  engaged  was 
5161,  manned  by  6713  men.  The 
total  value  of  the  products  of  the  fish 
and  oil  was  estimated  as  greatly  ex- 
ceeding a  million  of  dollars.  The  coal- 
mines of  the  province  are  situated  at 
Pictou,  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
in  Cape  Breton,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Fnndy.  The  main  seam 
at  Fictou  is  thirty- three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, with  twenty-four  feet  of  good 
coal,  of  which  thirteen  feet  are  fit  for 
exportation,  and  the  remainder  valu- 
able for  furnaces  and  forges.  The 
mincipal  exportation  is  to  ports  in 
Massachusetts  and  Ehode  Island, 
with  a  small  quantity  to  New  York. 
The  quality  is  bituminous;  and  the 
amount  shipped  to  the  United  States 
alone  was  estimated,  by  the  Hon.  S. 
Cnnard,  the  general  agent  for  the 
mines,  to  have  been,  in  1850,  62,954 
chaldrons  of  coarse,  and  8518  chal- 
drons of  slack.  Cape  Breton  is  also 
rich  in  minerals  and  in  its  fisheries. 
It  contains  a  noble  sea- water  lake — 
the  Bras  d*Or — considered  to  have 
been  formed  by  some  volcanic  erup- 
tion, upon  which  fisheries  of  every 
kind  are  carried  on  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  has  two  entrances  from  the 
sea,  one  of  which  is  twenty- three 
miles  long,  and  the  other  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  shores  of  these  en- 
trances, we  are  informed,  **are  settled 
by  Scotch  Highlanders  and  emigrants 
firom  the  Hebrides,  who  prosecute  the 
fisheries  in  boats  with  much  success.*' 
In  several  of  the  large  bays  con- 
nected with  the  Bras  d'Or,  large 
timber  ships  from  £ngland  receive 
their  cargoes  at  a  distance  of  forty  to 
sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  coal 
deposits  of  Cape  Breton  extend  over 
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about  120  square  miles,  coataining 
good  working  seams  of  bitnminoos 
coal  of  the  best  quality. 

Nova  Scotia,  including  Cape  Bre- 
ton, has  also  made  great  progress  in 
the  number  and  extent  of  its  manu- 
facturing establishments.  In  1851 
it  possessed  1153  saw-mills,  em- 
ploying 1786  hands ;  898  grist-mills, 
employing  437  hands ;  237  tanneries, 
employing  374  hands;  81  weaving 
and  carding  shops,  employing  119 
hands,  and  containing  11,096  looms, 
with  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
'The  increase  of  its  imports  and  ex- 
ports has  been  very  striking  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  total  having 
been,  in  1849,  7,728,925  dollars ; 
8,637,495  dollars  in  1850 ;  and 
9,069,950  in  1851. 

One  of  our  most  singular  colonies, 
to  a  European,  is  the  i  jand  colony  of 
Newfoundland.  Viewed  from  the 
sea,  it  has  a  wild  and  sterile  ap- 
pearance, covered  with  three  different 
kinds  of  vegetation,  the  districts  con- 
taining which  are  classed  as  *^  woods,'* 
"  marshes,'*  and  **  barrens."  The 
trees  of  Newfoundland  consist  prin- 
cipally of  the  pine,  spruce,  fir,  larch 
(or  Hackmatac),  and  birch.  Some 
lighter  woods  are  also  found  in  the 
colony.  The  timber  is  generally  of 
small  growth.  In  the  valley  and  the 
low  lands  are  found  open  tracts  or 
marshes.  These  are  very  fertile. 
The  **  barrens  "  occupy  the  summits 
of  the  high  lands,  and  produce  little 
beyond  shrubs  and  herbs  of  various 
kinds.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  country  is  the  abun- 
dance of  lakes  or  ponds,  which  cover 
its  surface,  and  are  to  be  found  even 
npon  its  highest  bills.  The  island 
contains  no  river,  and  scarcely  any 
streams.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
23,040,000  acres. 

The  great  staple  of  Newfoundland 
is  its  codfish,  the  pursuit  of  which  is 
either  undertaken  in  largo  vessels  in 
the  open  sea,  upon  the  Grand  Bank 
of  Newfoundland,  or  else  in  boats 
near  the  coast  of  the  island.  The 
Grand  Bank  is  thus  described  In  the 
report  of  Mr  Andrews : — 

"  The  Grand  Bank  is  the  most  extensiye 
submarine  elefation  yet  disooyeied.  It 
is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
in  some  places  five  degrees,  or  two  hun- 


dred miles,  in  breadth.  The  soundings  on 
it  are  from  twenty -firo  to  ninety -five 
fathoms.  The  bottom  is  generally  cover- 
ed with  shell-fish.  It  is  frequented  by 
immense  shoals  of  small  fish,  most  of 
which  serve  as  food  for  the  cod.  Where 
the  bottom  is  principally  of  sand,  and  the 
depth  of  water  about  thirty  fathoms,  cod 
is  found  in  greatest  plenty  ;  on  a  muddy 
bottom  cod  are  not'  numerous.  The  best 
fishing-grounds  on  the  Grand  Bank  are 
between  latitudes  42°  and  46"  north." 

The  deep-sea  fishery  is  prosecuted 
on  this  bank  in  vessels  of  considerable 
size ;  but  the  shore  fishery  is  carried 
on  by  the  humbler  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  boats,  or  vessels  of  a  size 
corresponding  with  the  means  of  those 
who  use  them.  The  shore  fishery  i» 
the  most  productive,  both  of  fish  and 
oil  Herrings  frequent  the  coasts  in 
vast  shoals,  but  are  not  regarded  as 
worth  taking,  except  for  bait.  The 
most  profitable  fishery  is  that  for 
seals,  wliich  has  been  increasing 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  em- 
ploys a  considerable  amount  of  ton- 
nage. In  1851  there  were  engaged 
in  the  seal  fishery  throughout  the 
island  of  Newfoundland  323  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  29,545 
tons,  manned  by  11,377  men.  The 
population,  by  the  census  of  1845, 
was  96,295  souls.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1852,  it  was  estimated  at 
125,000,  of  whom  30,000  were  en- 
gaged directly  in  the  fisheries.  The 
produce  of  these,  including  oil,  was 
estimated  in  1851  at  over  £900,000 
sterling.  The  coast  of  Labrador, 
north  of  Newfoundland,  is  also  the 
resort  of  a  large  amount  of  tonnage 
and  fishermen,  chielly  from  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
value  of  the  quantity  of  seals  and 
fish  caught  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  £600,000  to  £800,000  sterling 
per  annum. 

When  we  come  to  regard  British 
America  as  a  whole,  there  are  some 
considerations  with  respect  to  its 
future  which  forcibly  strike  the  mind. 
Throughout  the  various  provinces 
there  was  in  1851  a  population  of 
close  upon  two  millions  five  hundred 
souls,  owing  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  extensive  consumers  of  Brit- 
ish products,  and  employing  a  large 
amount  of  British  capital  and  ship- 
ping, which  promises  an  amazing  in- 
crease, when,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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years,  the  great  works  now  in  conrse 
of  formation  are  completed.  It  most 
be  obyioofl  to  the  most  careless  ob- 
aerver  that  the  progress  of  this  new 
peop4e  in  commerce,  in  wealth,  and 
m  numbers,  is  only  jnst  commencing. 
The  vast  resources  of  the  soil  which 
thej  occupy  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  as  yet  developed  to  more  than 
the  merest  fraction  of  their  real  ex- 
tent, whilst  the  natural  advantages  of 
its  position,  dimate,  &c.,  have  been 
very  partially  made  nse  of,  and  indeed 
are  scarcely  comprehended^  Of  one 
of  the  meet  valuable  portions  of  the 
territory  of  Canada — the  valley  of  the 
Ottawa — a  very  small  area  only  has 
been  explored ;  yet  it  is  ascertained 
that  this  territory,  possessed  of  fer- 
tility equal  to  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  capable,  when  cleared  and 
brought  nnder  cultivation,  of  sup- 
porting a  population  treble  in  number 
of  that  which  is  now  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  different  provinces.  Such 
population,  too,  from  their  position, 
must  become  directly  tributary  to 
Great  Britain  as  consumers  of  her 
manufactured  products,  whilst  they 
can  supply  her  markets  with  pro- 
ducts of  liie  forest  and  of  agricul- 
ture to  an  almost  unlimited  extent, 
and  afford  vastly  increased  employ- 
ment for  her  shipping  and  her  sea- 
men. We  have  not,  moreover,  to 
depend  for  the  peopling  of  this  or  any 
other  portion  of  British  America  upon 
emigration  from  the  parent  country. 
Germany  is  sending  forth  the  most 
energetic  and  industrious  of  her  po- 
pulation to  the  new  soils  of  the  West. 
In  the  seven  years  from  1846  to  1852, 
according  to  a  report  of  a  Hamburg 
society,  725,132  persons  emigrated, 
either  direct  from  Contiuental  ports 
or  through  British  ports ;  and  of  this 
number,  all  except  a  mere  fraction 
proceeded  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  bulk  of  them  went  to  the  United 
States'  ports.  We  know,  however, 
that,  although  taking  this  route,  the 
ulterior  resort  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  population  is  the  western 
portion  of  Upper  Canada,  bordering 
upon  the  great  lakes,  as,  from  the 
rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  land  in  the  United  States, 
the  prospects  of  a  settler  there  are  no 
longier  so  encouraging  as  in  British 
America.    For  example,  by  an  order 
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from  the  Crown  Lands  Department, 
dated  "  Quebec,  6th  August  1852," 
the  price  of  land  east  of  the  county  of 
Ontario,  within  Upper  Canada,  was 
fixed  at  four  shillings  per  acre ;  in 
the  county  of  Ottawa  at  three  shil- 
lings; and  in  some  districts  as  low 
as  one  shilling  per  acre,  payable  by 
instalments.  There  is  timber  upon 
such  new  lands  which  will  generally 
cover  the  expense  of  clearing  it. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment upon  terms  like  these  in  the 
United  States.  The  German  exodus, 
as  it  may  with  truth  be  called,  haa 
increased  since  1852 ;  and  during  the 
past  few  months  the  streets  and 
quays  of  our  ports  of  emigration  have 
been  thronged  with  these  strangers. 
The  following  extract  from  a  Liver- 
pool paper  will  famish  an  idea  of  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  the  movement 
towards  the  New  World  is  progress- 
ing:— 

"  The  total  nnmber  of  emigrant  ships 
which  have  left  Liverpool  during  the 
past  month  (May)  for  all  foreign  ports, 
has  been  fifty-seven,  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  64,425  tons,  and  haying  on  board 
a  total  number  of  27,128  passengers,  of 
whom  5270  were  English,  1611  Scotch, 
13,722  Irish  ;  6287  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries, chiefly  Germans  ;  and  238  first- 
cabin  pascengers.  Of  these,  thirty-six 
ships  were  for  the  United  States,  with 
18,405  emigrants  on  board,  composed 
principally  of  Irish  and  Germans,  there 
being  upwards  of  10,000  of  the  former 
and  4000  of  the  latter.  The  exodus  of 
the  Germans,  indeed,  seems  to  increase 
in  intensity  with  every  month,  the  lodg- 
ing-houses devoted  to  them  during  their 
brief  sojourn  in  Liverpool  being  continu- 
ally crowded." 

In  fact,  the  only  bar  to  a  still  fur- 
ther amount  of  emigration,  both  from 
this  country  and  from  Europe,  is  the 
want  of  means  of  conveyance  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate,  the  passage-money  at 
present  charged  being  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  higher  than  it  was  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

Another  influence  which  must  tend 
to  promote  the  growth  both  of  Brit- 
ish America  and  the  United  States  is 
the  additional  use  of  steam  as  a  pro- 
pelling power  for  ships.  We  have 
now  crossing  the  Atlantic  six  different 
lines  of  steamers  to  these  countries ; 
viz.,  the  Cnnard  mail-boats,  touching 
every  alternate  week  at  Halifax,  Nova 
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Scotia ;  the  CoIUds*  line  of  American 
mail  steamers ;  a  line  of  screw  vessels 
to  Portland  and  Quebec ;  a  line  from 
Havre  and  Southampton  to  New 
York ;  a  line  of  screw  steamers  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York ;  and  a  line 
of  screw  steamers  from  Liverpool  to 
Philadelphia.  The  settler  in  our  colo- 
nies is  thus  placed  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  mother  country 
and  with  Europe;  and  what  is  im- 
portant, as  bearing  upon  the  future 
progress  of  emigration,  means  are 
afforded  him,  which  are  both  expedi- 
tions and  easily  available,  for  the  re- 
mittance home  of  his  savings,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  his  friends  or 
kinsmen  to  join  him  in  his  new 
country.  The  extent  to  which  emi- 
gration, from  Ireland  especially,  is 
paid  for  by  remittances  from  the 
United  States  and  British  America  is 
surprising,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  gratifying,  as  illustrative  of  the 
existence  of  a  kindly  trait  in  the  Cel- 
tic and  Anglo-Saxon  character. 

A  most  important  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  British 
America,  is  the  position  which  she 
occupies  towards  what  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  great  Transatlantic  power. 
Regarded  commercially,  British  Ame- 
rica occupies  a  position  which  renders 
her  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  com- 
merce and  greatness  of  the  mother 
country.  Her  territory  extending 
along  the  frontier  of  the  United  States 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  from 
Maine  to  Michigan  —  a  distance  of 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  miles 
— effectually  checks  the  adoption  by 
American  statesmen  of  a  prohibitory 
policy,  or  high  tariff  duties,  against 
British  productions.  The  enforcement 
of  such  a  policy  would  be  utterly  im- 
practicable, even  if  the  attempt  could 
be  seriously  entertained  for  a  moment. 
No  system  of  customs  could  effectu- 
ally guard  a  frontier  so  extended, 
and  especially  one  composed  of  lakes 
and  navigable  rivers  common  to  the 
shipping  and  commerce  of  two  coun- 
tries, having  different  systems  of  taxa- 
tion. The  United  States,  however, 
are  yearly  becoming  less  dependent 
of  a  customs  revenue  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  government.  Their 
public  debt  is  rapidly  diminishing  in 
amount ;  their  manufactures  and  pro- 
dace  require  less  protection,  as  machi- 


nery and  science  are  increasingly  ap- 
plied to  promote  their  development; 
and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  interests  of  British 
America  and  the  United  States  will 
become  commercially  identical. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,— 'What  would 
be  the  result  of  a  hostile  collision  be- 
tween two  nations,  thus  intimately 
connected,  and  adjoining  each  other? 
We  have  heard  a  great  quantity  <^ 
blustering  talk  about  annexation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  America.  But  this  talk 
has  come  almost  entirely  from  sources 
not  American  —  from  the  organs  of 
Lrish  patriots  (?)  thirsting  for  an  op- 
portunity of  converting  "  EnglancTa 
difficulty^*  into  '*  Ireland's  opportu- 
nity,'* for  revenge  and  bloodshed.  The 
really  valuable  and  estimable  portion 
of  the  United  States  people  scout  the 
thought  of  a  quarrel,  to  be  decided  by 
arms,  between  the  British  and  the  in- 
habitants of  North  America  and  the 
great  Republic  Nothing  could  be  so 
wicked,  so  damaging  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  both  parties,  and  of  the  entire 
human  race,  as  such  a  fratricidal 
quarrel.  British  America,  however, 
is  not  so  powerless  as  may  be  ima- 
gined to  resist  aggression  from  the 
United  States,  and  she  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  invite  annexation.  In  the 
first  place,  her  position  is  one  of  great 
natural  strength  to  resist  such  aggres- 
sion. An  American  writer  says  of 
it:— 

**  Among  the  prominent  features  of 
Canada,  her  military  position  is  worthy 
of  notice.  She  is  the  most  northern 
power  upon  this  continent ;  and  in  confi- 
guration upon  the  globe  she  presents  a 
triangular  form,  the  apex  of  which  forms 
the  extreme  southing,  and  penetrates  the 
United  States  frontier ;  while  the  base  is 
remote,  and  rests  upon  the  icy  regions  of 
the  north.  Flanked  by  the  inhospitable 
coast  of  Labrador  upon  the  east,  and  by 
the  almost  inaccessible  territories  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territory  on  the  west,  she 
can  only  be  attacked  '  in  front ;'  when^ 
retiring  into  more  than  Scythian  fast- 
nesses on  the  Ottawa  and  Saguenay,  and 
keeping  up  communication  with  the  strong 
fortress  of  Quebec,  she  can  maintain 
strong  and  powerful  resistance  against 
foreign  hostile  invaders." 

In  the  second  place,  the  population 
of  Upper  Canada,  where  the  chief 
source  of  danger  from  a  hostile  colli- 
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noa  between  the  two  ooQDtries  would 
irise,  18  derotedly  lojal,  and  anti- 
repnblican  in  its  inatincts  and  institu- 
tbns.  Intimate  as  is  the  connection, 
and  great  as  has  been  the  dependence 
of  Upper  Canada  npon  the  United 
States  ports,  as  aflfbrding  markets,  and 
means  of  transportation  for  their  pro- 
daoe  to  Europe,  its  population  is  rally 
aware  of  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing their  connection-  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, of  secoring  the  aid  of  its  abun- 
dant capital,  and  of  preserving  their 
existing  friendly  commercial  relations. 
They  possess  a  large  mercantile'  ma- 
rine, the  natnralemployment  for  which 
is  to  British  ports.  Above  all,  an 
additionally  strong  bond  of  allegiance 
will  be  cemented  between  British 
America  and  the  mother  country  when 
the  former  has  created  a  route  of  her 
own  throngfa  her  own  territory,  and 
from  her  own  ports,  to  England  and 
Europe.  Bforeover,  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty caused  by  the  institution  of 
slaYeiy  in  the  United  States  to  be  got 
over  before  any  amalgamation  with 
the  British  provinces  can  be  seriously 
mooted.  Wild  and  thoughtless  poli- 
ticians overiook  this  important  obsta- 
de,yetit  is  g^ingly  observable  by 
^  who  do  not  close  theur  eyes  to  pass- 
ing events  and  the  tendency  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  United  States  legis- 
lature haq,  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
b^n  a  scene  of  almost  hostile  per- 
sonal conflict  amonj^st  its  members, 
caused  by  aproposal  to  organise  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nebrai^  adjoining  Mexico 
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and  Texas,  by  which  it  was  feared 
that  the  existing  balance  of  power 
between  the  northern,  or  free,  and 
the  southern,  or  slave  State^  might 
be  disturbed.  Any  proposal  to  annex 
British  America,  not  one  of  whose 
provinces  would  tolerate  slavery, 
could  only  be  the  signal  of  disruption 
between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
States. 

There  is,  however,  in  addition  to 
other  hindrances  to  the  alienation  of 
British  America,  by  force  or  other- 
wise, from  its  present  connection  with 
the  mother  countiy,  the  strong  ties 
of  consanguinitv,  of  a  common  religion 
and  laws,  and  a  yearly  decreasing 
absence  of  any  strong  motive  for 
separation.  Our  North  American 
brethren  s^  thehr  present  position, 
and  their  fhture  career  of  greatness, 
and  appreciate  the  power  of  their 
mother  country  to  aid  them  in  that 
career.  That  it  will  be  a  successful 
one  we  cannot  doubt;  and  those 
amongst  us  who  may  live  for  twenty 
years  to  come,  may  be  privileged  to 
see  Britbh  America,  not  merely,  as 
she  is  called  at  present,  **  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  diadem"  of  her  Sovereign, 
but  the  most  prosperous  portion  of  an 
empire  which,  though  lying  in  different 
zones,  composed  of  different  races, 
and  divided  by  oceans,  improved 
science,  and  truly  paternal  legislation, 
will  have  cementea  together  into  one 
harmonious  and  compact  confederacy, 
the  greatest  and  the  most  powerful 
which  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 
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Ycfu  remember,  my  dear  Evsebios, 
that  as  I  was  leaving  jba  the  other 
day,  now  happily  a  hale  man  again, 
and  with  no  trace  of  weakness  left  by 
Hie  acddeiit  of  last  year,  I  told  yon 
that  I  had  received  one  or  two  letters 
firom  my  old  Mend,  Oliver  MeanweN, 
consolting  me  upon  some  rather  deli- 
cate family  natters. 

There  were  family  differences 
amongst  hia  nearest  relatives,  which, 
as  an  old  man,  loving  peace,  and 
wishing  weH  to  them  all,  he  was 
very  deairona  to  compose.  With 
seme  of  these  his  relations  I  am  not 
nnacqaainted ;  others  he  described  to 
me,  bat  with  such  softenings  of  some 
outlines  of  character,  as  left  me  to 
goess  that  they  were  in  reality  very 
angnlar. 

He  proposed  a  gathering,  and 
meant,  if  I  approved,  to  have  open 
house  on  the  occasion;  he  wished 
me  to  be  present,  as  he  compliment- 
ed me  on  having  some  tact,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  prevent  things 
going  wrong.  I  hesitated — thought 
it  over  again  and  again — had  on  my 
lips  Dryden*s  line — 

*<  *ri8  dangerous  to  disturb  a  homet^s  nest.** 

At  length,  cimcluding  that  our  old 
friend  would  be  as  much  disturbed 
by  not  doing  this  act  of  benevolence 
as  he  could  be  by  any  untoward  end 
it  might  come  to,  I  assented,  only 
stipulating,  as  a  matter  of  prudence, 
that  the  reconciliatory  visit  should 
be  limited  to  three  days.  Why  three 
days?  Why  not  two  or  four?  Surely 
tempers  and  human  tongues,  like 
neats*  tongues,  might  be  steeped  in 
a  precautionary  pickle,  which  might 
keep  them  sweet  and  pleasant  per- 
haps for  a  week.  Three,  however, 
is  the  magic  number;  and  it  would 
be  well  if,  after  the  third,  the  house 
might  say  of  itself,  or  the  owner  say 
for  it — 

"  Numero  domus  impare  gaudet," 

and  boast,  with  the  importance  of  a 
nation^s  revolution,  of  its  **  three 
glorioos  days." 


I  should  have  ill  deserved  the 
praise  of  tact,  which  Meanweli  be** 
stowed  upon  me,  bad  I  gone  direct, 
and  in  all  haste,  to  his  house.  ^^  A 
hasty  birth/^  as  the  proverb  saith, 
''  bringeth  forth  bMnd  whelps."  It 
was  evidently  my  business  to  gather 
a  pack,  not  only  gifted  with  eyes,  bat 
with  music  to  encourage  pnrsaers; 
for  I  thought  it  possible  that  we 
might  have  to  hunt  the  fox-hearts  of 
a  few  wily  ones  to  earth.  Indeed, 
I  suspected  that  the  differences  whieh 
we  had  to  adjust  owed  their  origin 
to  jealousy ;  aoid  that  these  relatives 
wished  to  stand  each,  better  than  the 
other  in  the  regard  of  Meanweli, 
from  whom  they  have  expeeimti9n§ — 
the  terrible  word  or  thing,  '^  expeo- 
tations  I " — the  enoonrager '  of  selfish- 
ness, and  suppressor  of  honest  hearti- 
ness. Perhaps  thw  suspicion  did  an 
injury  to  worthier  folk  than  I  took 
them  for;  and  I  could  learn  nothing 
from  Meanweli  himself.  His  lifo  had 
been  a  beantifol  unbelief  in  tiie 
wickedness  of  any  individuals  what- 
ever. He  would  step  a«de  from 
suspicion  as  from  a  viper.  He  need 
to  say  that  it  was  the  trade  of  news- 
paper-makers, and  the  sad  dnty  of 
magistrates,  to  search  out  and  p<il>- 
lish  all  the  evil  in  the  world,  and 
that  nobody  else,  if  they  were  wise, 
would  entertain  evil  thoughts;  and 
he  was  thankful  that  his  condition 
was  above  the  want  of  the  trade  of 
the  one,  and  that  the  smallness  of  his 
ambition  exempted  him  from  the 
duty  of  the  other.  His  maiden  sister 
and  housekeeper,  Deborah,  was  of 
one  mind  with  him,  and  they  had 
both  grown  somewhat  aged  in  habits 
of  this  amiable  incredulity.  Having, 
then,  more  than  a  week  at  my  dis- 
posal before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  reconciliatory  visit,  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  spend  a  few 
days  with  onr  old  friend,  Dr  AUright, 
the  rector  of  Doweli. 

I  determiDed  to  consult  him,  and 
especially  his  sensible  wife,  as  I  knew 
them  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
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ike  parties.    The  humour  of  Allright 
is  to  conceal  his  sympaUiies,  or  rather 
mj  expreasioa  of  them ;  for  if  his 
words  sre  few,  qnaiDt,  or  affectedly 
kmh  apon  occasions,  there  is  no  lack 
of  baman  sympathies  in  his  actions. 
Fefha{)s  he  began  long  ago — for  he 
bs  been  some  five-and- twenty  years 
wedded — by  thinking  it  needfol  to 
iMoe  a  little  the  too  romantic  ten- 
dencies of  his  goodwifef  bat  has  ill 
neoeeded;  for  she  knows  him  too 
well  to  put  any  faith  in  this  his  pat- 
ting on,  ttid  hsa,  in  fact,  seen  throuf^ 
his  parpose  the  whole  time.    So  that, 
witkMt  in  any  degree  tempering  the 
warmtk  or  actiTity  of  her  paretic 
BOfements^  their  little  amiaUe  com- 
hato  have  become  bat   a  pleasant 
donestic  sport,  which  has  somewhat 
sharpened  both  their  wits^  and  has 
msde  her  one  of  the  liyeliest,  semi- 
istiric,  most  cheerful,  open-hearted, 
wueaUained  companions  in  the  worid. 

I  could  talk  oyer  thia  asatter  with 
■oae  better;  so  I  made  my  way  to 
the  rectory,  and  reached  it  jnst  as 
light  had  driven  ooi  the  last  gleam 
of  daiy,  and  the  moon  was  high  enough 
above  the  h«riaoa  to  east  her  sabdued 
U^t  acRMB  the  shrubbery  avenue  as 
I  entered,  and  to  touch  the  shining 
laarel-leaves  here  and  there  with 
spangle,  that  made  the  depths  around 
them  intense,  and  the  repose  deeper, 
ai  which  tioM  silence  is  a  sentiment. 
The  noise  of  wheels  was  not  heard  in 
the  drawing-room,  so  that  I  had  en- 
tered it  before  the  doctor  and  his  wifo 
were  aware  of  my  arrival 

They  were  sitting  by  the  fire — the 
doctor  in  his  easy-chair,  with  a  hand- 
keiehief  over  his  face,  as  if  for  an 
evening  dose — the  lady  had  been  evi- 
dently reading,  for  a  book  was  on  a 
little  table  by  the  fireside.  As  I  en- 
tered they  both  rose  to  greet  me^  f<Mr 
the  doctor  was  not  actually  asleep; 
but  what  surprised  me  was,  to  see  the 
goodwlfe  smiling  a  welcome  throagh 
her  tears.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
showing  my  surprise,  for  I  was  afraid 
some  ill  news  had  reached  that  peace- 
(alhome. 

I  was  soon  relieved  by  the  doctor, 
who  said,  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  **  Ah, 
yoo  are  welcome  indeed ;  yoa  are  ar- 
rived just  la  time  to  lend  a  sympathy, 
which  yon  know  my  hard  nature  can- 
not sapply;  and,  indeed,  Clara  has 


quite  enough  for  us  both ;  she  has 
been  reading  Dickens's  last,  and  as  I 
heard  sounds  of  an  emotion  which 
she  was  endeavouring  to  suppress,  I 
pretended  to  be  asleep  that  she  might 
have  the  fall  enjoyment  of  the  pathe- 
tics. You  know,  Clara,  it  was  all  out 
of  kindness,  and  how  yon  delighted 
thereby  in  your  imaginary  sorrows." 
The  process  of  welcoming  me,  and  the 
usual  questionings  over,  we  fell  natu- 
rally into  our  quiet  talk,  and  as  natu- 
rally into  a  discussion  of  the  book 
which  had  so  touched  the  doctor's 
sensitive  wifo. 

^^  Dickens,"  said  the  doctor,  with 
a  sly  smile  of  pleasant  domestic  ban- 
ter, "is  a  vciry  eoLpensive  author." 
«'  Indeed  1 "  said  I ;  ''  I  thought  his 
soial  works  were  considered  remark- 
ably cheap."    ^^  Very  costly  in  their 
consequences,"  he  replied ;  "  as  Clara 
said  of  Mrs  Spendall*s  gown,  the  trim- 
mings far  exceeded  the  original  mate- 
rial"  "And  the  additional  jewel- 
lery that  was  thooj^t  absolutely  neces« 
sary,"  said  the  good-natured  Clara. 
"  I  reckon,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that 
every  work  Dickens  publishes,  costs 
fifty  pounds  at  least  extra  expenditure 
before  it  is  finished.    She  sent  off  a 
five- pound  note  yesterday,  miles  away 
from  this  parish,  in  answer  to  some 
appeal  to  her  humanity ;  and  I  know 
it  was  owing  to  reading  a  number  of 
one  of  these  serials.    Dear  me  1  It  is 
time  he  should  leave  off  writing,  or 
we  shall  be  rained  with  his  hama- 
nitiea.    I  wish  he  would  publish  the 
whole  tale  at  once,  then  there  would 
be  but  one  call ;  now  it  is  monthly — 
worse  than  railroad-calls.     He  must 
have  a  wonderful  power— a   fairy- 
charm  given  at  his  birth.    You  will 
hardly  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you:  Clara,  who,  in  a  way  of  her 
own,  bewitches  people,  positively  got 
possession  of  the  ear  of  the  old,  mi- 
serly, retired  banker,  A.,  and  read  to 
him  one  of  Dickens's  little  Christmas 
tales,  and  so  worked  upon  the  old 
man's  fears,  shall  I  say,  or  feelings, 
that  he  wrote  off  a  cheque  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  Town  Infirmaiy, 
and  gave  Clara  twenty  pounds  to  dis- 
tribute in  charity."    "  Not  very  much 
to  your  credit,  doctor,"  replied  Clara, 
"  for  you  have  been  preaching  to  him 
for  many  a  year,  and  what  did  you 
ever  get  from  him2 "    ''A palpablo 
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hit,"  said  I.  The  doctor  langhed,  and 
Bnggested  that  Clarashoold  make  a  col- 
lection of  magical  passages  from  oar 
modem  novelists,  and  insert   them 
into  his  sermons,  for  he  believed  a 
battery  of  half-a-dozen  of  them 
wonld  knock  a  ten-ponnd  note  ont 
of  a  flint -stone.     **  Bnt  will  they 
dovetail  ?  "  replied  Clara.    "  If  you 
join  them,  my  darling,  they  will," 
qnoth  he.     "I  give  yon  warning," 
Bhe  replied,  "  that,  in  the  hoasehold 
phrase,  they  will  be  the  pinms  in  the 
pndding— and  if  they  be  picked  ont, 
as  yon  may  be  snre  they  will  pick 
them  ont,  don't  yon  think  the  snet 
will  be  the  less  palatable  ?  and,  to  be 
serions  now,  snrely  the  novelists  of 
our  day  are  doing  some  good.    They 
are  working  a  neld  which  yon  di- 
vines perhaps  can't  work — I  suppose 
yon  can't,  for  I  see  you  don't — and 
therefore  it  is  well  that  they  should  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  yon 
might  not  illustrate  doctrines  by  a 
little  narrative,  now  and  then — and  so 
excite  more  real  love,  more  tender- 
ness and  charity,  and  move,  if  you 
please,  through    fears,  but  through 
better,  less  selfish  feelings,  first.    I 
would  not  say  it  of  you,  good  doctor, 
but  I  have  both  read  and  heard  ser- 
mons, the  tendency  of  which  was  un- 
bounded selfishness.   It  has  been  well 
Baid  that  large  classes  of  religionists 
have  religion  enough  to  make  them 
hate,  and  not  to  make  them  love. 
Now,  my  favourite  writers  do  aid 
you,  and  work  upon  the  human  heart, 
and  soften  it,  and  mi^e  it  ashamed 
of  its  selfishness.     They  humanise, 
sow  the  seeds  of  gentleness,  which 
may  peradventure  come  up  in  even 
nnpromising  soils;   but  there  is  in 
this  wide  world  many  a  soil  fit  for  the 
seed,  which  only  waits  the  sowing. 
I  wish  they  would  more  conspicuously 
make  Christian  principles  the  motives 
of  action ;  but  I  will  not  deny  that 
they  are  making  some  preparation  for 
their  reception."    "  I  do  net  4uiow," 
said  the  doctor ;  '^  I  doubt  if  such  in- 
termeddling wonld  not  be  dangerous. 
I  fear  fiction  on  that  ground,  and 
some  religious  novels  (for  the  attempt 
has  been  made)  I  look  upon  as  warn- 
ings not  to  trespass  on  that  ground ; 
nor  am  I  quite  sure  of  that  tampering 
with  the  human  heart,  by  sending  it 
to  bed  every  night  half  intoxicated 


with  the  sentimental  dram.     What 
you  call  making  it  soft  may  be  mak-< 
mg  it  weak — may  be  forcing  out  from 
it  in  tears  what  it  ought  to  spend  in 
action.     Let  us  keep  np  the  true 
wholesome  vigour  of  the  heart  and 
understanding.    Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
the  true  man  for  that  work.    There 
is  bone  and  sinew  in  his  human  crea- 
tures, and  pretty  handsome  flesh  and 
blood  too.    I  don't  like  your  too  much 
anatomising  of  human  character,  and 
stripping  it  bare,  as  some  of  onr  tale- 
tellers do,  to  the  lower  ribs ;  for  that 
is  not  nature  which  is  but  its  possible 
detail.      Nature    beautifully   covers 
every  anatomy.    Let  the  novelist  be 
the  historian,  but  the  pleasant  histo- 
rian, of  mankind  as  they  are.    What 
mankind  should  be,  is  out  of  the 
world  of  their  art ;  because  out  of,  sa 
far  as  it  is  above,  unassisted  nature. 
No,  my  dear  Clara,  the  divine  must 
not  be  the  novelist,  nor   advertise 
new  nostrums  to  cure  the  heart.    He 
must  apply  the  old  m^idnal  virtues 
intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  direct 
to  the  One  Physician."    Our  evening 
was  passed  in  discourse  of  this  kind, 
interchanging   playfnlness    and    se- 
riousness, ana  both  doing  their  office ; 
and   I    did   not    that    night    enter 
upon   the   consultation  I  intended. 
The  following  day,   at  onr  break- 
fast-table, I  told  my  story, —  my 
proposed  visit  to  Meanwell,  and  its 
object.   The  doctor  was  much  tickled 
with  the  idea  of  my  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Society,  and  declared 
my  mission,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
very  like  theirs,  and  do  a  world  of 
mischief,  quoted  the  **  mal6-sarta  ami- 
dtia,"  and  wondered  at  my  yielding 
to  my  inend  Meanwell's  amiable  non- 
sense.   He  loved  a  paradox  now  and 
then,  especially  when  he  could  hit  by 
it  what  he   termed  the  conceit  of 
amiability ;  and  so,  at  the  instant,  he 
volubly  broke  forth  on  the  benefits  of 
quarrelling.   He  thonght  society  could 
scarcely  be  kept  whole,  sweet,  and 
pleasant  without  it.    **  Without  posi- 
tive quarrel,"  said  he,  *' there  must 
be  hypocrisy.    The  very  word  society 
meant  a  collection  of  agreements,  a 
separation  from  disagreements.    To 
be  continually  rubbing  against  those 
whom  you  dislike,  and  who  dislike 
you,  is  to  live  under  the  veriest  ty- 
ranny of  false  philanthropy.    O  the 
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^  happy  familj*  eysbem,  where  each 
one  longs  to  fly  at  his  neighbour,  and, 
not  daring  to  follow  his  instincts, 
sulks  in  sleepy  sadness  I  The  natu- 
ral belligerents  are  better  apart ;  don't 
try  to  mix  oil  and  vinegar."  '*  Or- 
thodoxy and  heterodoxy,'*  said  I, 
"then,  in  yonr  professional  view, 
mnst  go  to  the  Union  Register  Office 
if  they  wonld  be  wedded  ;  yon  will  not 
join  their  hands."  "  No,  indeed,"  he 
replied;  ^'and  if  I  did,  who  in  the 
worid  conld  join  their  hearts  ?  Now, 
I  will  tell  yon  what  an  old  college 
friend  of  mine  did,  and  I  often  thought 
how  wise  he  was.  He  was  the  most 
peace-loving  man  I  ever  knew;  he 
was  one  literally,  as  he  protested,  to 
'  bve  peace  and  ensne  it.'  He  came 
into  the  unexpected  inheritance  of  a 
small  estate,  with  a  comfortable  house 
opon  it,  in  Devonshire.  He  quitted 
college  to  take  possession,  but  before 
doing  so  made  inquiry  into  the  cha- 
racters of  his  neighbours  that  were  to 
be.  He  learnt  that  there  was  one 
domineering,  disagreeable  gentleman, 
who  bullied  the  farmers,  and  made 
himself  important  in  the  parish.  In 
hia  way  to  his  property  he  spent  a  day 
or  two  with  me,  and  said,  as  I  was 
parting  with  him,  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity of  quarrelling  with  that  man ; 
in  fact,  so  to  qnan^  as  to  cut  him 
most  decidedly;  'then,  yon  know,' 
he  added,  'we  shall  have  no  inter- 
oonrse,  and  I  shall  live  comfortably. 
The  alternative  presents  such  a  series 
of  petty  dtspntes,  affronts,  and  hypo- 
crites, as  wonld  make  my  country 
life  not  endurable.'  Well,  he  did  it, 
and  so  did  it  as  to  give  his  would- 
have-been  antagonistic  acquaintance 
the  opinion  that  he  was  a  most  fero- 
ttoos  man,  with  whom  it  was  best  not 
to  meddle.  They  lived  peaceably, 
because  they  were  not  on  speaking 
terms.  He  was  in  reality  as  wise  as 
he  was  amiable.  My  good  friend, 
don't  go ;  if  yon  do,  the  best  you  can 
hope  to  achieve  is,  to  make  your  poor 
simple  friend  happily  deluded,  and  all 
the  others  ten  times  worse  enemies 
than  tiiey  were  before.  A  neighbour 
of  mine  was  boasting  the  other  day 
tiiat  he  had  lived  much  in  the  world, 
and  was  thaokfnl  that  he  had  never 
known  a  man  with  whom  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  be  on  speaking,  and 
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even  friendly  terms.  Then,  said  I, 
you  must  have  a  great  number  of  very 
disagreeable  acquaintances!"  The 
doctor  would  have  gone  on  in  this 
strain  at  great  length,  as  was  his 
wont,  nor  would  his  loving  spouse 
have  interrupted  him  on  any  account, 
for  she  greatly  enjoyed  these  refresh- 
ing, revivifying  splenetics ;  but  the 
thread  that  he  was  drawing  out  of  his 
temporary  philosophy  was  suddenly 
snapt  by  a  new  arrival.  Who  should 
this  be  but  his  clever  son  Alfred,  who 
had  just  taken  his  degree  of  B.A. 
at  Oxford,  and  returned  home,  and 
brought  his  friend  Balph  Hhymer  with 
him. 

In  the  evening  my  subject  was  re- 
newed, and  the  question  discussed, 
how  we  should  proceed  to  insure  suc- 
cess? How  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
aU  to  prevent  any  possible  reference 
to  disputes,  and  to  give  them  no  time 
to  be  visibly  offensive  with  each  other? 
Alfred  asked  if  the  old  gentleman  had 
a  billiard-table  in  the  house?  ''A 
billiard-table  I"  replied  his  mother;  '^I 
believe  he  has ;  but  by  all  means  get 
the  key  of  the  billiard-room,  or  cover 
the  table  with  funereal  black.  Don't 
you  know  the  atrabilious  Major  Grim- 
law  and  his  frightened  little  wife  be- 
long to  some  sect  who  call  themselves 
'Professors  of  Piety.'  The  major 
would,  at  the  sight,  first  groan,  and 
then  mount  a  chair  and  denounce  ven- 
geance on  all  game-players."  '^  Then 
of  course,"  said  Alfred's  Oxonian  friend, 
"  cards  won't  do."  "  Cards,  indeed  I 
yon  know  whose  playthings  they  are 
thought  to  be  ;  and  as  to  the  knave  of 
Spades,  he  is — they  look  upon  his  pre- 
sence as  awfiil.  The  yellow  on  his  coat 
is  in  their  eyes  veritable  brimstone." 
"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  what  of  table- 
turning  ? — that  must  keep  them  either 
quiet,  or  twirling  about  in  wonderment 
all  theevening?"  "Worse  and  worse," 
said  Mrs  Allright;  "  that  is  forbidden 
us  under  the  ban  of  the  Church."  "  Of 
the  Church!"  vociferated  the  doctor— 
"the  Church— I  wish  the  Church 
would  turn  the  tables  on  the  crazy 
ones  who  talk  and  publish  such  non- 
sense. The  silly  fellows  believe 
the  table's  legs  are  spirits,  and  chari- 
tably ask  them  which  of  their  neigh- 
bours, lately  deceased,  are  undergoing 
eternal  punishments  ?  I  do  wish  the 
fools  were  suppressed.  I  verily  believe 
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thej  would  bo  disappomted,  if  the 
spirits  in  the  legs  told  them  any  good 
news  of  those  inquired  after."  Oh 
the  inconsistency  of  the  foolish  ones  1 
They  are  rampant  against  the  idols 
of  the  East  and  the  West  as  ^^  wood 
and  stone,*'  and  yet  believe  that  a 
dranken  carpenter  can  make  a  god, 
or  something  like  one  in  knowledge. 

'*  Well,"  said  I,  "  who  come  next 
of  this  awkward  sqnad  of  reconcil- 
ables  or  irreconciUbles ? "  "Why," 
replied  Mrs  Allright,  "  you  will  have 
the  widow,  a  withered,  wizened,  sim- 
pering creature,  whose  body  has  been 
daily  shrinking  these  twenty  years,  as 
if  frightened  &om  the  shadow  of  a 
slender  mind,  of  which  it  conld  discern 
nor  shape  nor  colour.  She  never  had 
an  opinion  in  her  life,  but  has  lived 
upon  inanities  made  up  of  patches  of 
other  people's  opinions ;  for  she  is  a 
great  questioner.  From  sheer  insig- 
nificance, she  rather  embroils  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  general  oousmship. 
For  as  none  think  her  important 
enough  for  caution,  she  picks  up  de- 
famatory scraps  of  conversation,  and, 
without  the  least  intention  of  doing 
harm,  lets  them  escape  very  malapro- 
pos. She  has  a  great  booby  son  about 
nineteen,  who  unites  his  father's  un- 
gainly bulk  with  the  mother's  small- 
ness ;  so  that  he  is  a  contrast  of  con- 
tradictory parts  in  his  misshapen  per- 
son— a  great  goose,  and  has  some- 
how contracted  a  distorted,  ludicrous 
liveliness.  He  never  meets  you  with 
How-do-ye-do,  but  there  must  be  a 
pun  attached  to  it ;  and  he  looks  as  if 
he  would  thrust  his  rat  eyes  into  your 
face  with  it."  "  He  seems  to  have  a 
collection  of  these  puns  (and  where 
or  how  he  gets  even  them  is  a 
pnzsle),  stowed  away  in  his  joulter 
jaws,  which  he  instantly  shoots  out 
upon  you,"  added  the  doctor,  ^^as 
I  have  seen  a  baboon  do,  pelting 
the  company  with  his  cheek-pre- 
served quids,  after  he  had  learnt  the 
tobacco  accomplishment."  "What 
mother,"  continued  the  doctor's  wife, 
*^  is  not  fond  of  her  son  ?  The  poor 
woman  will  tell  you  twenty  times 
in  a  week,  that  she  has  had  seven, 
but  that  this  is  the  only  one  that 
came  to  perfection.  She  will  be  sure 
to  bring  this  goose  of  a  son — and  he 
may  do  you  service ;  for  if  you  find 
any  <me  toaching  dangerous  ground, 


yon  have  only  to  interpose  him,  and 
he  will  grin  the  offender  out  of  his  w 
her  senses."  "  Go  on,  go  on,  my  dear 
Clara,  show  your  talents  for  portrait- 
painting  ; "  (then  turning  to  me), 
"won't  you  have  a  rare  collection? 
Now,  Clara,  fill  the  stage;  let  us  have 
all  the  dramatis  persofus.^^  "  To  enact 
my  farce  ofConciliaUon,"8aidI.  ^^  Well, 
then,"  continued  Mrs  Allright,  "  we 
have  but  one  or  two  more.  There  win 
be  the  still  good-looking,  rather  bold- 
faced cousin,  who  married  the  man 
who  never  goes  out; — they  say,  by  the 
by,  he  is  a  sensible  man  and  a  shrewd 
lawyer.  Over-wifed,  perhaps,  he 
doesn't  like  being  trotted  ont  before 
company.  Mrs  Bramble  will  be  sure 
to  come  alone.  Yon  will  see  her 
entor  the  room  with  semi-ixmnce; 
she  will  give  the  door  a  posh  if  it 
isn't  wide  open.  As  soon  as  seated, 
she  will  stare  with  her  extraordinary 
eyes,  round  as  bullets,  and  as  pre- 
pared for  doing  damage ;  and  as  they 
circumnavigato  the  company,  upon 
discovery,  she  will  mete  ont  with  prac- 
tised nicety  and  variety  her  supenai- 
lions  recognitions.  She  is  really  a  kind- 
hearted  woman,  but  has  a  positive 
genius  for  mischief— she  cxnnot  resist 
its  instincts,  and  her  other  natural 
gifts  favour  it.  I  shouldn't  call  her 
proud — no,  hers  is  not  pride,  bnt  a 
kind  of  indignant  conceit,  defiant,  and 
very  self-  intruding.  She  will  go  a  great 
way  to  do  a  kindness,  but  ten  to  one 
she  will  pack  up  a  little  insult  with  it. 
Her  tact  for  mischief  always  sets  her 
upon  putting  leading  questions,  which, 
though  very  impertinent,  and  pntintfa 
a  peculiar  audacity,  are  hard  to  swerve 
from  without  attracting  a  worse  ob- 
servation as  to  a  shying  horse.  They 
are  like  sharpshooters  in  a  wood — take 
aim,  and  hit  unawares.  She  lives 
upon  excitement ;  she  inhales  it,  and 
exhales  it ;  her  voice  is  toned  by  it, 
if  the  high  pitch  be  a  tone.  She  plays 
off  her  argumentative  firom  the  falsetto 
hollow  whisper  to  the  high-wind  of 
the  organ  sesqaialtero :  she  is  most 
imaginative  in  her  qnarrels,and  has 
always  one  or  two  great  epics  of  the 
kind  on  hand,  which  she  builds  «p 
very  ingeniously  with  plot  and  com- 
tor-plot ;  and  if  any  of  her  acquaint- 
ance cannot  be  brought  into  the  prin- 
cipal piece,  she  will  contrive  to  em- 
broil them  in  episodes ;  and  when  she 
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kM  brought  all  wiihin  the  magic  circle 
of  nncoBifdrublenees,  she  will  sit  the 
obIj  happy  one,  like  Madame  Tnasaitd 
m  the  middle  of  her  chamber  of  hor- 
roa,  giorying  ia  the  completeness  oi 
ker  work.  With  her,  mischief  is  a 
boaiDess,  a  profession,  never  lacking 
nalerials,  for  she  can  make  anything, 
eat  of  nothing.  Perfect  mbtress  of  lUl 
the  elements  of  discord,  she  will  gather 
them  everywhere,  and  throw  them 
into  her  cauldron  of  confusion,  stir 
tkem  well,  and  pertinaciously  offer 
tke  broth  to  all  bystanders  —  and 
tboae  who  won't  taste  it  have  a  chance 
of  being  bespattered  with  it.  Now, 
TUMI  will  easily  believe  that  she  has 
asd  more  than  a  little  to  do  with  these 
Imiily  entanglements,  and  see  that 
yonr  great  difficulty  will  be  to  manage 
her.  Your  next  chance  will  be  in 
paying  her  decided  and  deferential 
atceatioo,  use  as  much  flattery  as  your 
CMiscience  will  allow,  and  engage  her 
ia  some  pretended  plot,  which,  if  you 
are  not  scmpulons,  you  must  mann- 
facture  out  of  nothing  but  your  own 
wits,  and  persuade  her  that  circumspec- 
tion, caution,  and  her  silence,  above 
til  things,  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a 
iuooeasfnl  end."  *^  Capital,  my  dear 
Clara.  You  must  positively  write  a 
sew  play  with  an  old  title,  '  Plot  and 
jw Pkt: *'  ''  Or  a  new,  'Not  wo  bad 
a»  me  jaem,' "  replied  the  wife,  **  and 
Bake  one  Doctor  Albright  the  princi- 
pal character.  There  is  now  but  one 
Bon,**  she  eontinoed,  addressing  me: 
^  I  always  like  to  end  with  the  l^ — 
Sophy  Single,  a  great  favourite  here — " 
*^  And  w^rever  she  is  known,"  cried 
the  doctor.  **  She  is  always  agree- 
abla,  ready  to  give  and  receive  plea- 
•ve;  seBsible — very;  ever  ready,  with 
a  good-natured  sharpness,  to  defend 
henelf,  other  people,  or  opinions,  and 
has  an  easy  way  of  turning  off  a  sub- 
ject, and  avoiding  ofienoe.  She  won't 
tot  any  one  quarrel  with  anybody  if 
she  can  help  it.  She  appears  ever 
jost  what  she  is,  and  loves  truth  above 
all  things.  She  is  rather  straitened 
hi  circnmstanoes,  and,  they  say,  has 
declined  receiving  any  addition  to  her 
iaeome  firom  her  nearest  relative, 
Meaowell ;  but  I  am  sure  she  doesn't 
scruple  to  make  demands  upon  his 
puis  Ibr  other  people,  for  she  is  un- 
Ifaiag  in  doing  kindnesses,  but  always 
vjtii  JadgBMiit.     She  is   the   only 


daughter  of  a  lieutenant,  who  died 
when  she  was  quite  young.  She  be- 
longs to  the  contemned  class  of  Old 
Maids,  a  class  I  love  and  respect  ge- 
nerally, and  in  which  I  have  known 
some  of  the  best  creatures  in  the  world. 
She  will  be  a  great  acquisition;  I 
know  she  will  be  there,  for  she  inti- 
mated to  me  that  some  such  scheme 
was  on  foot.  You  could  not  have  a 
better  ally.  She  will  keep  her  cousin 
Bramble  in  order,  if  any  one  can ;  for 
that  lady  has  a  little  fear  of  her  plain 
truth-speaking  ways,  as  I  will  show 
you.  I  was  one  in  a  party  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  where  Mrs  Bram- 
ble and  Sophy  were  present.  The 
cousins  had  not  often  met  before.  Mrs 
Bramble  was  in  one  of  her  fine  airs — 
comparing  other  people's  ways  with 
her  own,  and  swaggering  a  little  be- 
fore the  old  maid,  and  taking  great 
importance  to  herself  *  as  a  wife  and 
a  mother;'  all  which  was  quite  lost 
upon  Sophy  Single.  Bat  genius  was 
paramount,  and  the  nettle  of  mischief 
must  be  offered  to  the  touch :  to 
effect  which,  she  adroitly  turned  the 
talk  upon  attachments,  courtships, 
fortunate  and  unfortunate,  till  she 
came  to  offers  of  marriage ;  and,  look- 
ing hard  at  Sophy,  said,  she  never 
kiMW  a  woman,  unless  she  was  toi- 
cemmomhf  ugly,  or  uncommonly  dis- 
agreeable, who  had  not  had  offers  of 
marriage.  Good-natored  Sophy  saw 
the  mortification  intended  for  her,  but 
only  in  a  ridiculous  light.  She  then 
took  it  up,  looking  very  pleasantly 
full  in  her  cousin  Bramble's  face.  ^  I 
know,  cousin,  very  well  what  yon 
mean ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  you  are 
d^dedly  wrong:  for  example,  al- 
though I  am  plain  enough,  and  may 
be  commofdy  ugly,  I  am  not  so  u/icom- 
monly — and  if  disagreeable  now  and 
then,  never  uncommonly  disagreeable ; 
and  yet  I  declare  as  a  truth,  I  never 
had  an  offer  in  my  life;'  and  here, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  she  changed 
her  voice  into  the  pitiable  slow  pathe- 
tic, that  not  a  word  should  be  lost, 
and  added,  *  Besides,  now  think,  my 
judicious  coE,  how  it  may  all  be  for 
the  best ;  for  how  do  I  know  but  that 
I  might  have  followed  the  many  evil 
examples  of  wives,  and  sworn  to 
♦*fct>c,  dierishy  and  obey ^^'  and,  far  from 
doing  any  one  of  them,  have  not  even 
made  ay  husband  my  companion? 
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And  how  shocking  to  have  heard  all 
aboat  *^  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit "  and 
how  we  shonld  all  behave  oarselves, 
**  even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham  "  and 
then,  after  all,  not  to  have  a  notion 
of  meekness  or  obedience.*  Then, 
with  a  changed  tone  of  marked  gaietj, 
taming  to  ns  who  had  gathered  near 
her,  she  said,  *Bat  if  my  cousin 
Bramble  is  writing  any  pretty  little 
novel,  and  wishes  to  establish  a 
maxim  or  a  theory  against  fact,  she 
is  heartily  welcome  to  my  name  as 
example,  and  to  fasten  any  fiction 
npon  it  that  will  best  suit  her  pur- 
pose.' It  was  qnite  beautiful  to  see 
the  pleasant  way  in  which  she  caused 
the  subject  to  glide  away,  and  another 
to  succeed  it,  leaving  no  room  for 
offence  to  be  taken.  Mrs  Bramble 
will  be  quieter  if  placed  near  Sophy ; 
80  you  look  to  that.  And  now  you 
know  your  company.  How  will  you 
contrive  amusements  to  please  all,  or 
at  least  to  keep  all  safe  within  your 
magic  circle — Reconciliation  ?  " 

**  Amusements  I  Let  them  amuse 
themselves  according  to  their  instincts, 
like  the  *  Happy  Family*  let  loose  to 
do  their  pleasure.  At  any  rate,  they 
will  amuse  the  company,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  or  treat  them  as  children,  as 
they  are,  and  put  'em  to  play  *  Blind 
man's  buff,'  or  *  Hunt  the  slipper,'  or  at 
guessing,  or  *  I  love  my  love  with  an 
A,'  and  go  through  the  alphabet,  or 
«ross  questions  and  crooked  answers, 
or"— "Hold,  hold!"  said  the  wife, 
**  you  make  me  laugh  at  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  your  jesting  suggestions. 
Consider  what  your  cross  questions 
and  crooked  answers  would  lead  to, 
where  clever  Mrs  Bramble  would  have 
the  making  or  putting  them  together. 
And  your  *  love  my  love  with  an  A  or 
B,  and  so  on,' — there  would  be  the 
stupid  frightened  moor's  wife,  dread- 
fully at  a  loss ;  and  Mrs.  B.  would  be 
sure  to  suggest,  in  a  loud  whisper — 
take  now  the  letter  M — '  I  love  my 
love  with  an  M  because  he  is  mine ;  I 
hate  him  because  he  is  morose ;  I  took 
him  to  the  sign  of  the  Mumps,  and 
treated  him  to  miseries.'  Now,  dear 
doctor,  do  be  serious ;  think  of  some- 
thing practicable — what  say  you  to 
acting  charades?"  "The  stupidest 
of  things,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  I 
never  could  abide  them.  Don't  let  us 
encourage  such  mockery  of  the  stage, 


as  to  let  the  legitunate  farce  dwindle 
down  to  putting  dressed-up  two- 
legged  riddles,  and  to  have  these 
inane  innocencies  banish  the  good 
wholesome  real  stage-play.  No,  no ! 
let  the  legitimate  player  strut  his 
hour,  and  get  his  pay  and  live."  The 
Oxonian  friend  begged  to  say  that  he 
thought  Dr  Allright  had  made  a  very 
good  suggestion  unawares.  He  had 
called  acting  charades  "  dressed-up 
two-legged  riddles;"  now  he  thought 
that  re^  riddles  would  be  the  very 
thing.  "  Not  bad, "  muttered  the 
doctor.  "  Capital  idea,"  said  Alfred 
Allright,  "  and  Rhymer  is  the  very 
man  to  make  them."  Mrs  Allright 
smiled  at  the  suggestion,  thought 
awhile,  and  decided  in  favour  of  rid- 
dles. "  There  must  be  a  moderator," 
said  I ;  "  he  must  allow  no  one  to  speak 
above  a  minute.  That  all  may  be 
set  a-thinking,  nothing  can  be  better. 
Meanwell  shall  offer  prizes.  He  has 
closets  full  of  plate  which  he  never 
uses  or  sees — a  few  cups,  tea-pots, 
and  coffee-pots  will  be  no  loss  to  him 
— yes,  he  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them ;  they  who  find  out  the  greater 
number  shall  have  first  choice,  and  so 
on.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  lottery,  in 
which  wits  will  stand  for  money ; 
every  one  will  have  an  object.  Silver 
and  china,  and  some  little  jewellery, 
may  be  the  lottery  capital,  and  It  is 
hard  if  we  cannot  contrive  that  every 
one  may  have  something.  True,  most 
in  the  end  will  be  disappointed;  but  no 
matter,  the  meeting  will  then  be  over, 
and  our  friend  Meanwell  at  least 
pleased.  Sophy,  we  know  well,  though 
the  blanks  fall  to  her,  and  let  us  chari- 
tably hope  one  or  two  more,  will  be 
in  good  humour.  It  is  fixed  Ralph 
Rhymer  shall  draw  up  a  prospectus,  to 
be  read  at  the  opening ;  and  let  as  be 
a  committee  of  riddlers,  and  let  as 
see  what  we  can  do^we  have  no 
bad  time  before  us,  if  we  are  indus- 
trious." 

Rhymer  assented — and  we  separ- 
ated, each  one  to  spin  the  brain-threads 
of  his  wits  into  a  to-be-admired  per- 
plexity and  complexity,  leaving  one 
master-thread  to  be  the  sure  guide 
through  all  the  labyrinths  of  ingenioos 
thought. 

The  next  morning  the  Oxonian  ap- 
peared with  his  Exordium,  which  was 
read  in  conclave  immediately  after 
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breakfast.  It  was  thoroughly  Oxonian, 
and  would  have  done  credit  to  a  prize 
esaajbt  of  Alma  Mater.  He  gave  a 
anmmary  of  an  imaginary  history  of 
riddles,  gravely  descanted  upon  their 
historical  importance,  the  part  they 
played  in  oracular  responses,  and 
their  influence  in  private  families; 
was  eloquent  upon  (Edipus,  his  fate, 
and  of  the  Sphynx. 

'*  Tha  Thel>an  monster  that  proposed 
Her  riddle,  and  him  who  solved  it  not, 

deTonxed  ; 
That  once  found  out  and  solved,  for  grief 

and  spite 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian 

steep.'' 

I  will  not  trouble  yon  with  his  learned 
disquisition,  nor  take  you  in  his  travel 
firom  Egypt  to  Greece,  and  I  know 
not  where.     He  exhibited  the  whole 
heathen  mythology  as  a  phantasma- 
goria of  riddles,  questioned  the  muses 
of  Herodotus,  and  authors  that  you 
and  I,  Eusebius,  never  knew,  or  have 
forgotten.    In  short,  he  proved  that 
the  world  would  never  have  been  the 
worid  it  ia,  but  for  the  ancient  riddle. 
fie  was  critical  also  upon  some  very 
poor  ones  of   antiquity — upon  their 
trifling  nature,  how  under  the  Romans 
they  were   deteriorated   from    their 
ancient  dignity ;   was    severe   upon 
Virgil's  '*Dic  quibns  in  terris;"  passed 
on  to  their  moral  efiect,  and  proved 
that  we  owe  to  the  riddle  our  very 
virtues,  and    finally   our   liberties ; 
strenuously  insisted  that  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
world  is  still  a  riddle,  as  is  every- 
thing in  it.     The  great  riddle  is  life. 
He  would  have  us  again,  as  we  would 
value  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  restore 
the  honoiur  it  has  lost  from  the  deca- 
dence of  time,  or  the  base  and  mali- 
dous  plain-speaking  of  the  present 
Tery  vulgar  age,  to  the  riddle,  and  not 
to  leave  it  as  we  have  done  to  the 
practice  of  our  wretched  politicians, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  to 
those  ministers  who  are  practically 
but  trifling  enigmas,  incapable  of  solv- 
ing anything  themselves,  or  of  doing 
any  thmg  which  can  be  rationally  solved 
by  any  one  else.    At  this  part  of  the 
essay  the  Doctor  put  his  handkerchief 
to  his  mouth,  but  it  would  not  do ;  he 
broke  out  Into  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
cried  '*  Bravo  1— fit   for   any   stage 
and  pUtform,  institutions  and  athen- 


aeums—  really  it  is  a  capital  bur- 
lesque."       "  Burlesque,"    said    the 
Oxonian,  with  affected  gravity  and 
wounded  dignity,  holding  himself  up — 
and  he  had  purposely  dressed  in  black, 
all  but  a  white  waistcoat,  and  had  not 
forgotten  his  white  kid  gloves — *^  bur- 
lesque, indeed  I  I  appeal  to  the  pre- 
sent judicious  assembly,  or  assemblage 
rather,  ofbonest  hearts  and  smiling  and 
beauteous  faces,  if  the  gentleman  who 
has,  as  I  think,  and  I  perceive  you 
think,  improperly  interrupted  me,  has 
solved  my  riddle.  Treating,  then,  this 
unseemly  interruption  as  it  deserves, 
I  come  to  my  Peroration."  He  shortly 
recapitulated,    and   thus    addressed 
us,  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart : — 
**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  scarce- 
ly touched  upon  the  delicate  subject, 
the  object  of  this  meeting.    I  am  con- 
fident you  will  understand  me,  when 
I  compare  this  happy,  this  truly  phil- 
anthropic scheme  of  our  friend  to  a 
bell— to  the  bell  which,  I  trust,  with 
its  parochial  voice,  will  proclaim  in  its 
cheeriest  notes  a  general  Reconcilia- 
tion.   It  is  indeed  like  a  bell,  for  it 
has  the  same  requirements,  without 
which  bells  must  be  mute.    It  equally 
requires  good  metal.      Ladies    and 
gentlemen,  it  shall  be  of  silver !  yes, 
silver,  bountifully    supplied    by  the 
generous  owner  of  this  honourable 
mansion.    It  is  like  a  bell  too,  for  it, 
as  a  bell,  requires  a  clapper ;  and  I  see 
before  me  many  ready  to  supply  that 
want.     It  must  also  have  a  rope, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  make,  to 
weave,  and  to  twist.  It  will  also  require 
a  good  hand  to  pull  it;  and  where 
shall  we  find  one  more  fit  for  the  work 
than  this  (and  here  the  sly  fellow  took 
my  hand  and  exhibited  it),   which, 
let  me  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
receives  its  pulsation  from  the  best  of 

hearts?" 

Ralph  Rhymer  sat  down  amidst 
"unbounded  applause,"  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  such  unextinguish- 
able  laughter  as  arose  among  the  gods 
when  Vulcan  handed  about  the  am- 
brosia of  celestial  Reconciliation. 
When  seriousness  was  restored,  a 
few  specimens  of  our  intended  col- 
lection were  read,  and  we  each  went 
to  prepare  more. 

Some  days  have  passed,  Eusepius, 
since  the  reading  of  our  Oxonians 
essay.    We  have  been  very  busy,  and 
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baving  called  in  the  aid  of  the  doc- 
tor's cnrate,  I  am  enabled  to  send  yoa 
some  portion  of  oar  collection^  and  I 
hope  yon  will  dignify  it  with  the  title 
of  a  *^  Florileginm,"  althoagh  I  shoold 
not  wonder  if  yon  thought  it  fitter  for 
a  ^*  HortnB  siccna." 

Yoa  will  observe  that  a  few  things 
were  agreed  npon  before  we  com- 
menced oar  labours.  We  were  to 
ignore  charades^  enigmas,  rebases, 
and  id  genus  omrnt^  and  know  nothing 
bat  the  word  riddle ;  that,  in  writ- 
ing them,  we  were  to  consider  sound, 
as  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  be 
at  least  first  read  aloud ;  conse- 
qaently  that  you  and  I  may  be  com- 


monly  pot  for  the  letters  U  and  I ; 
and  if  there  be  any  other  words  used, 
the  sound  of  which  would  express 
what  the  spelling  would  fail  to  do; 
all  this  was  requ&ed  before  we  com- 
menced our  task.  And  now,  Ensebios, 
take  your  easy-chair,  read,  and  give 
yo«r  wise  brains  a  little  rest  from  the 
whirl  of  your  philosophies,  and  recre- 
ate them  in  these  flowery  labyrinths; 
and  you  may  puzzle  your  neighbours 
by  handing  over  to  them  ^e  task 
of  solution,  and  you  will  probably 
give  them  quite  as  good  an  oooupa- 
tion  as  they  had  before,  and  at  least 
equally  innocent.    Fire  Yaleqw. 

A.  Q.  S. 


FOSTSCBIFT. 


Yon  ought  to  have  received  this 
letter,  my  dear  Eusebius,  long  ago: 
by  mistake  it  was  put  aside  with  other 
papers  and  not  sent.  I  have,  there- 
fore, now  an  opportunity  of  adding 
the  solutions,  made  by  the  Riddling 
Committee,  to  be  read  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting.  Rhymer,  I  sus- 
pect, was  the  chief  composer.  I  also 
nave  to  tell  you  that  the  Family 
Junction  Party  went  ofi* satisfactorily : 
"  cot/  amicitia^'*  and  I  hope  not  ^^  mm 
Mirta"  I  took  Rhymer  with  me  to 
our  old  friend  MeanwelPs  ever  hospi- 
table mansion.  He  was  bosiest  among 
the  guests,  and  contrived,  by  his  sly 
whispered  helps,  that  everyone  should 


Win  a  prize.  But  he  is  so  littie 
proud  of  his  manufacture,  that  he 
says  he  shall  henceforth  consider 
Davos  a  wiser  nan  than  CKdipns, 
The  dlstribation  of  prizes  pleased 
every  one — at  least  all  professed  to 
be  pleased.  The  worst  guesserwas 
Sophy  Single,  but  she  contrived  to 
drop  her  winnings  into  other^s  baa- 
kets.  The  delay  has  at  least  spared 
your  brain  an  irritation  quite  useless 
to  such  a  philosopher  as  yoa  are  ; 
but,  as  you  have  many  neighbours, 
and  families  who  are  none,  you  may 
withhold  as  long  as  you  please  the  so- 
lutions, to  give  wholesome  exercise  to 
their  wits.   Yours  ever,     A.  Q.  S. 


PREFATORY  AND  ▲POLOGXTICAL. 

Speaker — Ralph  Khvmsb, 

When  Portia  stood  before  the  fate-ftil  urns, 
Two  foolish  Buitorf  chose,  with  worldly  eyei, 

One  gold,  one  Bilf<er  ;  one  trne  heart  dtscemi 
That  outward  lead  may  hold  the  nobler  prise. 

Ye  gentles  all,  who  listen  to  our  rhymes, 

Learn — ^wisdom  may  be  found  where  aeae  appears ; 
If  yon  interpret  well,  the  merriest  chimes 

Are  only  mirthfol  to  eonsenting  ean. 

Althoagh  not  any  mnse  hath  deigned  to  spin. 
For  outward  grace,  or  gold  or  silyer  thread, 

A  Terse  uncouth  may  hide  some  sense  withix^ 
Precious  as  Portia  in  the  urn  of  lead. 


1. 

Most  given  by  nature  to  be  low, 

By  art  I  ^  well  conducted. 
And  raised  to  station  eminent, 

And  strangely  I*m  constructed. 

For  thougb  five  letters  make  my  name, 
Tbere  stands  a  five  betwixt  *em; 

And  turn  tbem  round,  I*m  just  the  nme, 
My  being  so  hath  Axed  Vm. 


But  more — I  stand  for  eve  (if  you 
My  head  and  tail  dissever) 

That  livM  more  years  than  many  live. 
And  vary  near  for  ever. 

2. 
All  locks  I  break,  yet  strange  am  found». 
The  more  I  break,  the  firmer  bound; 
Though  tedh  I  have,  I  never  eat, — 
I  hoU  the  haee,  yet  have  no  feet. 
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I\n  fonnd  in  yellow,  white,  and  red, — 
(Nor  more  be  said  upon  that  head ;) 
I^  often  in  the  papers  found. 
Then  make  more  noise  than  bR  around. 

Thou^  morong  from  sire  most  slow,  I  Kpt 
All  travellers, — oft  have  touched  the  Ci^ ; 
Bom  where  hot  suns  hold  fierce  control, 
I^  always  wannest  near  I3ie  Pole. 

3. 

IVn  In  the  highest  circles  known^ 

And  in  the  lowest  noted. 
And  trusted, — for  my  truth  is  shown 

Whenever  I  am  quoted. 

I  sailed  aionnd  the  world  with  Cook, 
Who  whoUy  did  engross  me; 

And  though  advised,  what  pains  he  took 
In  sfvery  point  to  cross  me. 

Though  much  at  sea,  no  firht  Pve  seen, 

Kept  mostly  under  hatches; 
By  bmd  in  battles  I  have  been, 

And  still  can  show  my  scratches. 

And  strange  it  is,  though  old  I  grow, 
And  age  leaves  lines  and  traces 

In  eveiy  feature— even  so. 
More  perfect  still  my  Bmo  is. 

Nine  lives  have  eats,  yet  may  be  drown'd, 
I  live  tiiough  daily  martyred ; 

I^m  bound,  I\a  hanged,  and  I^  eat  down. 
And  even  drawn  and  quartered. 

I  Tery  often  make  a  match. 

Although  I  never  many; 
And  love  as  often  lifts  the  latch. 

And  will  no  longer  tarry. 

Bevene  me  new—a  shuffling  knave ! 

Am  implement  of  evil  I 
Sly  trickster — hold — ^yon  well  behave; 

I  know  how  to  be  civil. 

I>M  btethren  three— one  in  light  spott 

To  otber^s  hearts  is  emel ; 
One  (Car  w«  all  am  ef  the  Coart) 

Theie  sports  the  brightest  jeweL 

Okie  wean,  indeed,  a  sombre  hoe, 

Tet  is  no  less  a  knave,  sir ; 
Tlio*  ever  holding  up  to  view 

What  flDRuds  you  of  your  grave,  bit. 

I'm  armed  like  Hercules,  and  mean 

To  be  no  vain  pretender; 
And  tho^  a  captive  to  no  queen, 

I  make  all  hearts  surrender. 


*"  Off  vrith  his  head"— of  Buckingham 
Twas  said ;  so  mine  ^asever. 

And  strai^  you  ^11  find  out  that  I  am 
And  h(^  to  be— yonrs  -over. 

4. 

Have  you  my  first,  in  perfect  state? 

YonVe  no  bad  speculation ; 
Tis  silent,  yet  is  tnought  te  speak — 

Is  keen  in  observation. 

My  second*s  a  commanding  air. 

My  first  it  keepeth  under; 
Whi^  Homer  made  a  Joviai  thing. 

That  oft  -denoted  thnndec. 

My  whole  is  suited  to  a  hair 
Both  to  my  first  and  second ; 

Witlwnt  it  would  the  gentlest  eke 
▲  hMnfatcid  jade  be  nckos'd. 


My  two  first  letters  show  the  man. 
So  do  roy  five — to  whose  last  tlnee 

Are  owing  many  a  plot  and  plan 
Of  wisdom,  wit,  and  knavery. 

My  four  first  would  exhort  in  vain 

If  their  three  last  should  be  dead  letters; 

My  five  hist  all  the  world  contain, 
And  even  bind  the  sea  in  fetters. 

I^  quite  at  home  in  letters  six, — 

To  friendship  warm,  to  coldness  hateful; 

And  still  th^  inconstant  heart  I  fix. 
That  without  me  would  be  ungratefuL 


6. 

My  first  is  of  most  ancient  date. 

My  second  of  to-day; 
My  first  my  second  rules,  and  bida 

It  come,  and  pass  away. 

Yet  so  that  where  my  first  is  not,    * 

My  second  cannot  be ; 
My  second  is  both  long  and  short. 

And  in  my  first^s  degree. 

My  first,  although  it  never  stirs, 

Seems  ever  in  a  race ; 
Rises  perhaps,  but  never  sits — 

My  second  runs  apace. 

My  first  had  never  feet;  but  once, 
TTis  said,  was  known  to  stand  ; 

And  by  that  act,  my  second  won. 
Brought  blessings  on  the  land. 

Mywhole  is  a  most  precious  thing, 

Yet  often  vilely  spent, — 
And  e'en  though  thrown  away,  returns 

To  give  your  heart  content. 


The  greatest  contrasts. mark  my  first — 
Tis  praised,  abused,  the  best,  the  worst; 
Preferred  before  the  good  and  great. 
Yet  with  the  beggar  at  your  gate. 
At  Court  admiUed — oft  with  fear 
Lest  it  should  reach  a  monarch's  ear; 
Yet  courts  of  law  it  much  frequents 
In  search  of  flaws  and  precedents. 
Good,  vicious,  false,  and  true — in  brief. 
Favours  the  plundered  and  the  thief. 
Is  truth  itself— a  very  lie, — 
Loud-tongued,  and  sUent  in  the  eye. 
Or  gently  whispers  in  a  sigh 
The  lover's  charm.     O  lady  fwr. 
Of  the  known  faithlessness  beware ; 
Yet  should  my  first  your  lover  make. 
My  second  be,  or  second  take 
Precedence  first,  then  drop  behind. 
And  the  two  things  be  one  combmed— 
Accept  the  promise  of  his  tender. 
And  to  his  heart  your  heart  surrender. 

8. 

My  first  is  beautoouP,  and  to  ^ride  gives  birth  ; 
Mv  second  is  the  meanest  thing  on  earth ; 
Though  one  most  vile,  the  other  precious 

reckoned,  , 

My  first  owes  aU  its  being  to  my  second; 
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My  vhole  the  theme  of  Grab  Street  bards^ 

no  bride, 
Yet  few  the  weddings  she  docs  not  provide; 
A  nuintiut-maker,  yet  doth  ne^er  a  pin  stir, 
And  will  for  ever  be  a  noted  spinster. 

9. 
Hy  first,  by  help  of  needle  fine,  yoa  cross  all 

o'er  and  o*er, — 
TTis  blue,  green,  vellow,  red,  and  white,  and 

black,  I  think  no  more; 
My  second  is  what  all  men  are,  and  one  alone 

was  not; 
What  most  would  have— a  fool,  the  wise,  the 

sober,  and  the  sot; 
Yourself,  if  you're  a  gentleman,  king,  beggar, 

.orphan,  heir: 
My  whole  is  changeful  as  the  wind,  it  is  both 

here  and  there. 
And  ranges  all  the  world,  and  takes  new  man- 
ners everywhere ; 
rris  hot,  tis  cold,  tis  wet,. tis  dry ;  fish,  flesh, 

fowl,  love  and  treason 
Are  in  it,  and  are  not  in  it,  and  so  is  rhyme 

and  reason. 

10. 

In  me  three  cities  on  Italian  ground 
Their  origin  and  first  beginning  found  ; 
While  mighty  heroes  raise  their  trophied  fame. 
Two  characters  alone  exalt  my  name, — 
No  conquerors  they  for  life's  eventful  age, 
But  gentlemen,  adorning  every  stage. 

11. 

The  sun  is  my  father,  the  moon  is  my  mother, 

Yet  stranee  I  resemble  nor  one  nor  the  other; 

For  thongn  nearest  a  blaze,  yet  I  never  en- 
lighten, 

Nor  cheer, — nay,  my  mother  has  taught  me 
to  frighten ; 

Bat  Itn  nearest  of  kin  to  what  birthless  con- 
sisted 

Long  ages  before  both  my  parents  existed ; 

Fnll  grown  at  my  birth,  in  mid  ago  I  de- 
crease. 

And  am  bisgest  aoain  just  before  my  decease. 

I  run  to  all  lengths,  and  scarce  ever  stand 
BtiU; 

Though  a  point  in  the  mountains,  the  valleys 
ffiU; 

I  utter  no  sound,  though  where  cannons  roar 
loud 

I  follow  the  smoke,  and  mix  with  the  crowd. 

Though  I'm  given  to  change,  yet  I'll  ever 
adore  you. 

Be  sometimes  behind  you  and  sometimes  be- 
fore you ; 

I'm  true,  and  I'm  false,  I'm  in  nature  and 
art — 

Show  all  turns  of  the  head,  but  not  one  of  the 
heart; 

I'm  poor  to  a  proverb,  such  charms  often  grace 
me, 

Men  lose  all  they  have  in  the  world  to  cm- 
brace  me. 

But  I  fly  from  them  all  quite  as  last  as  they 
chase  me. 

43o  small,  in  a  nutshell  I  love  to  remun, — 

And  a^n  I'm  too  large  for  the  world  to  con- 
tain. 


12. 


Cut  oflT  my  head—look  in  your  glass,  ^ 
Oh !  what  complexion,  red  and  white  ; 

I  make  your  sparidin^  eyes  surpass 
The  precious  ray  oidiamond  Dright— 
Your  lips  to  redden  with  delight. 

Cut  off  my  tail — my  head  repair, 
Now  take  it,  Chloe,  to  thy  breast ; 

Though  it  will  double  all  thy  care, 
And  thou  but  give  it  half  that  nest, 
Thy  fondest  love  it  will  attest. 

Cut  off  at  once  both  head  and  tail. 
Behold  a  word  which  shows  the  will, 

What  many  vrish  to  do,  and  fail, 
Of  those  who  spare,  and  those  who  kill, 
In  war,  peace,  arms,  in  arts,  and  skill. 

Restore,  dear  noaid,  the  severed  parts, 
The  change  decUures  what  I  would  do 

Around  your  very  heart  of  hearts  ; 
If  Hymen  would  but  let  me  woo  ;— 
And  you  and  I  were  one,  not  two. 

18. 
There  are  two  words  that  you  and  I 
Make  bold  and  loud,  or  soft  and  sly — 
Both  mischievous — and  oft  we  go — 
Together  set  'gainst  friend  or  foe — 
Yet  different  courses  we  pursue : 
For  when  there's  any  danger,  yon 
Go  off— and  I  in  secret  lurk, 
And  keep  my  legs  for  surer  work. 

14. 
I  am  certainly  very  handsome,  and  ought 
to  be  married,  for  the  birds  on  St  Yalentinels 
Day  are  not  more  given  to  pair  than  I  am. 
And  many  a  lady  offers  me  her  hand — ^b»- 
sides,  I  have  received  several  love-letters; 
but,  alas!  one  too  many,  and  that  has  de- 
stroyed all  my  affection.  Since  then  I  have 
been  on  and  off  with  many — ^have  even  gone 
to  the  altar — and  have  there  been  cast  off  at 
a  moment's  warning ;  the  very  Driest  has  re- 
fused to  unite  me.  Yet,  still,  all  seek  a 
match  for  me,  hold  out  their  anna  to  raoeive 
me,  and  yet  I  am  single. 

15. 

Beyond  the  earth,  above  the  skies, 
Seen  and  unseen  by  mortal  eyes 
Am  I— yet  come  within  the  span 
E'en  of  the  little  hand  of  man. 
Cut  off  my  head — my  flight  so  fleet, 
Is  measured  only  now,  by  feet. 
Remove  two  letters  of  my  name, 
I  fly  at  kings  with  dcadljr  aim, 
Yet  tiJce  no  democratic 
To  courtly  persons  close 
To  be  above  them  all,  m^ 
Fair  dame,  my  honour  huh  thou  knowest, 
As  when  I  touch  thy  hand  thou  showest; 
When  cut  by  thee,  oh  then  I'm  lowest. 
No  lands  have  I,  in  breadth  or  length, 
Yet  in  the  game-laws  is  my  strength ; 
With  every  pack,  whene'er  they  meet, 
Yon  find  me,  and  I'm  seldom  beat. 
Without  me,  much  is  lost — ^to  win  me 
They  itrive  in  vain,  who  are  within  me. 
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llioogfa  one,  not  alfntyi  oat,  in  nime, 
Ai  noticed  bj  the  tmmp  of  Fame; 
One  nnme  unifflcd — ^I^  jewelled  bright, 
One  mnrlu  me  itontcst  in  the  fight; 
Though  prond  u  Tor^,  Peer,  or  Whig, 
One  name,  I  own,  is  infra  dig. 
Again  I  ehanse  my  reputation. 
And  win  all  heaite  by  the  mutation; 
Thus  in  three  parta  to  find  me  oat, 
The  first  may  give  much  room  for  donbt; 
Bat  step  by  step,  and  sare  and  slow. 
Follow  that  second,  and  yon^  know* 
The  third^s  a  gaide — bat  will  escape. 
By  changing  coloars,  face,  and  shm; 
Bot  ofk  nncall^d,  will  come  to  haao. 
And  then  is  mostly  at  command. 
And  with  Us  blind  eye  in  the  middle, 
A  crdop  may  with  ease  be  led  ; 
And  show  tliat  spot  will  serve  good  stead 
To  teach  yoa  how  to  soWe  the  riddle. 

16. 

Hy  dawn  of  life  was  fair  to  view. 
Jot  came  with  each  succeeding  morrow. 

Until,  alas !  I  met  with  yon ; 
Yoa  tam*d  my  every  joy  to  sorrow. 

Enchanter  fell,  behold  thy  deeds; 

My  lily-roeeate  lace  is  cloaded. 
The  flowers  I  wore  are  now  bat  weeds. 

In  blackness  all  my  beaaty  shroaded. 
Depart,  depart — for  losing  yoa, 

A  brighter  dar  will  chase  m^  sadness; 
SaythT  Carswell — and  soon  adiea  (a  dtw) 

Will  change  my  tears  to  drope  of  gladness. 

17. 
What  days  were  they,  when  I  was  not. 
For  sach  there  were,  His  said,  I  wot; 
And  yet  before  that  time,  cood  Madam, 
I  stood  in  Tory  front  of  Adam. 
And  when  all  ereatares  to  him  came. 
Stepped  forth,  and  was  the  first  to  name. 
Yet  I  eonfeas  the  troth  which  says, 
*Tis  pUin,  I  was  not  in  those  days. 
Yet  I  bethink  me  w^l,  nor  doabt  me. 
There  nerer  could  be  days  without  me. 
And  ever  I,  as  in  the  past. 
As  lonff  as  ihere^  a  world,  shall  last; 
And  wheresoever  is  man  and  speech 
Shall  I  be  heard,  my  Toice  shall  reach. 
Then,  pimy,  what  wretched  days  were  those, 
When  I  was  not,  aa  men  suppose  ? 

18. 
My  first  is  the  kst  of  a  long  race  of  kin^; 
My  second,  oh,  that  is  the  strangest  of  thingsl 
For  His  up  in  the  air,  and  His  down  in  the 


It  crawls  on  the  ground,  and  His  oyer  th« 

tree. 
My  whole  is  ubiquitous,  all  the  world  over. 
From   New  Yori[  to  LiTerpool — Paris  to 

Dover — 
Is   at   Petersburg,  Berlin,  at   Rome,  and 

Vienna; 
Perhaps  was  with  Ceres**  daughter  at  Enna. 
For  as  still  in  remembrance  of  Enna*s  soft 

bowers. 
It  has    the   nme  love   and  attraction  to 


A  Proteus,  ia  changing  position  and  shape. 
It  reaches  the  Pole,  and  it  doubles  the  Cape. 
TTis  proad,  and  His  humble,  as  peacock  and 

daw. 
Is  clothed  in  purple,  or  lying  in  straw. 

Capricious  and  uj^  it  all  colours  can  show 

Nor  Cupid  himself  has  more  strings  to  his 

bow. 
Yon  love  it  so  well,  my  dear  Chloe,  this 

minute 
Your  tongue,  head,  and  heart,  are  set  on  it, 

or  in  it. 

19. 
My  first  and  second  are  so  fond  a  pair. 
That  where  one  is,  youMl  find  the  other  there. 
Indeed,  so  much  united,  that  each  one 
Without  the  other^s  lost,  or  quite  undone. 
Both  given  to  dress,  and  ffoinff  thus  together. 
My  fint  is  better  drassed  for  foulest  weaker, 
And  yet  my  second  is  a  perfect  beau ; 
Nor  lags  behind,  how  fast  soe*er  they  wo ! 
Yet,  should  my  first  sole  arbitress  review 
And  chaoffe  her  state,  inclin*d  to  backle  to. 
My  second  on  that  instant  will  deny, 
Befuse  the  knot,  and  shun  the  marriage  tie. 
Nay,  though  ho  seemed  to  love  the   very 

ground, 
Tlut  my  first  treads  on,  is  not  to  be  found. 

20. 

My  first  annihilates  my  second — 
My  second  is  everything; 
My  whole  I  can  scarcely  call  anvthing, 
And  yet  it  is  the  property  of  nooody. 

21. 

My  first  is  negative, 
Mv  second  too  often  positive; 
If  you  have  them  in  their  double  capacity, 

Vou  are  more  than  man ; 
If  you  are  seriously  my  whole, 
Vou  will  certainly  be  none. 

22. 
Altfao^  IHn  short,  yet  none  stood  higher; 
Reversed,  I^  but  a  poor  black  Fnar. 

23. 

I  was  in  our  First  Parents*  guilt. 
But  not  with  Noah  in  the  flood — 

With  Cain,  when  on  the  earth  he  spilt 
His  brother  Abers  righteous  blood. 

In  sin  I  was,  when  sin  began  : 
In  love  I  live  not,  but  in  strife  ; 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  Vm  not  in  man. 
Nor  angel.— but  in  every  wife. 

iHn  not  in  man,  nor  in  manH  breath, 
Yet  in  his  every  ill,  and  evil ; 

In  life  pursue  him,  and  in  death, 
Torment  with  widow,  wife,  or  devil. 

24. 

IHn  great,  IHn  small,  IHn  high,  IHn  low- 
All  secrets  learn,  yet  nothing  know. 
Tho'  fall  of  wit,  most  bright  and  bumishM, 
In  th'  upper  storey  badly  fumish'd— 
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For  theralB  no  emptB«r  tMiig  than  I, 
Bat  ^^  Jim  shun  mj  eompanj. 
flfometimes  with  noise  I  roar  and  nT9, 
Am  sometimes  silent  as  the  grave. 
I^n  kept  hj  rich,  I  keep  the  poor, 
And  ne*er  was  tamed  from  anj  door — 
Mr  roods  oft  pawnM,  and  money  spent 
*Ti8  luurd,  indeed,  to  pay  my  rent. 
I^  sometimes  sick,  with  scarce  a  shred; 
Bat  better  if  I  keep  my  bed. 
Oft  where  I  am,  the  wretched  pine, 
I  am  where  gold  and  jewels  shine; 
Tho*  I  have  eyes  oft  lovers  gaze  at, 
Yet  the  bright  sun  so  shoots  his  rays  at, 
I*m  blindedt  and  see  noaght  that  passei, 
Tho^  not  without  tiie  use  of  glasses. 
Sometimes  so  mean,  IVre  scarce  a  rag — 
Now  so  supetrh,  I^  fashion^sbnig. 
i  diine  by  day,  bat  more  by  night. 
And  shot  my  eyes  to  let  in  light — 
Now  torn  me  roond,  I*m  danken^d  quite. 
— A  man,  and  not  a  man — my  bixtfa, 
PrioMval,  and,  like  hi8,of  eardi; 
My  wide  domain  small  profit  yields. 
My  best  revonaes  are  my  fields. 
I  itrat  the  stage  with  jealous  scowl ;  \ 
I  krave  the  tempts  as  they  howl ;       > 
Am  much  less  given  to  fair  thanybieiL.) 
And  when  in  moody  fits  I  toss  me. 
How  few  there  are  who  love  to  cross  me ! 

25. 

My  first,  it  is  of  either  sox. 
My  second^s  quite  the  ton — 
My  whole *s  a  man. 
Whose  shortest  span 
An  infantas  is— ding,  dong. 

26. 
Wo  are  throe  eousina  strangely  bom. 
And  formed  as  if  in  Natare*s  acorn, 
And  in  fantastical  caprice. 
For  we  have  but  one  leg  n-pioce. 
llio*  one  of  us  has  scarce  a  leg. 
One  nothing  better  than  a  peg. 
The  third^B  is  less  a  leff  than  toe. 
And  not  to  stand  on— out  to  go ; 
Jnst  like  a  fonnderM  horse  a-skijpping 
A  most  unslaekeoed  pace  by  whipping. 
One  only  has  a  voice— a  sound 
Like  hollow  mattering  underground. 
Between  a  whistling  and  a  drumming, 
And  thus  her  tune  is  always  hamming, 
Better  her  dancing  time  to  keep. 
Then  drones  and  whirls  herself  to  sleep. 
Till  lost  her  breath,  with  staggering  pace, 
She  swerves  and  £alls  upon  her  &ce. 
All  equally  aliko  in  fi^re — 
One  tapering,  one  in  body  bigger; 
One,  before  action,  tightlv  laced, 
£Ycn  with  a  cord  about  the  waist. 


} 


Which  oif  is  thrown,  when  in  the  ring 
She  entem  with  a  wondrous  fling; 
And  what  yoa^l  think  most  strange  to  bei, 
We  hare  no  joint,  we  bend  no  knee, 
Tho*  few  can  move  so  fast  as  we. 

Now,  turn  me  roond — pot  tail  before 
The  head — I  may  have  legs,  even  four, 
Or  three;  two  seldom,  offeen  none^ 
But  never,  as  I  reckon,  one  ; 
I  sometimes  have  an  arm,  a  long  one, 
Which  for  defence  needs  be  •  strong  one; 
For  I^m  much  given  to  heatto  and  broils; 
And  thai  Hbe  blood  vnthin  me  boils  ; 
I  spare  no  bones,  and  well  can  batter. 
And  woe  to  those  whom  I  brapatter; 
Yet  oft  I^  cool  proYokingly, 
And  show  some  tact  for  irony. 
So,  friend,  beware  lest  yon  m  diddled, 
I  am  not  fond  of  beii^  riddled; 
And  one  of  my  sore  diagnostics 
Is  looking  black  upon  acrostics. 

27. 

Nor  thing,  nor  person, 
You  kill  me  to  converse  on. 
In  secretest  places, 
I  live  with  tne  sages 
For  ages,  and  ages, 
Their  dost  my  subsistenee— 
Yet  such  my  strange  case  is, 
My  life^  the  strange  spell  o^ 
Tut  even  bntto  tell  o^ 
ft  ooste  my  esristsnee. 

28. 

To  my  first  it  is  owing,  that  excellent  thing, 

«<  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England/*  w«  con- 
stantly ring; 

My  second  oft  dangers  psssoats,  wkkk  to 
pass 

Would  ponde  the  wisest  nmdk  moro  than 
the  ass; 

But  my  whole  sbows  a  goal,  befctsor  rsasliM 
by  the  slew. 

For,  if  you  are  last,  yoa  will  find  it  no  jfo. 

29. 

Two  words  I  am,  which  don^t  unite 
Except  to  make  this  riddle  right; 

Myfirst  is  what  the  lawyera  write 
To  head  »  case,  a  suit,  a  plea; 

My  second ^8  loud,  prepares  for  fight, 
A  broken  head  too  oft  his  fee. 

Thus  both  are  given  to  lead  to  action ; 

This  killed  by  verdict  soon  as  spoken; 
That  with  as  little  satisfaction 

Is  silenced  when  his  head  is  broken. 
Bead  backward,  and  you  will  not  doubt, 
Riddles,  and  murder,  too,  <*  wiU  oat.** 
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SOLUnONS  OF   THB  RIDDLES. 


Who  finds  hU  kwl  faUs  below 
His  own  good  estimatiim. 

But  engineers  their  level  make 
Oft  on  the  kighest  station. 


In  2sM^  see  the  letter  «, 

(Numerical  the  riddle); 
For  thongh  five  letters  make  the  name. 

You  &nd  Jive  in  the  middle. 
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MakmilK^liar 


•  fiir 


That  little 
AUttUi 


Lore  laoghfl  si  loeknnitts,  it  it  and, 

But  wedlock,  wmai*B  t^Nmg  bond  snd  wo- 
ntac^, 
There^  Bodiisr  Ina  tfcn  DeKft  cm  break, 

Or  UooM  ofLordB  and  Doctorv*  Commons, 
Your  eonA  of  Bhell,  of  tortoise  made. 

That  breaki  Aarelia^k  locks  apart. 
Is  enried,  wbeB  it  breaks,  to  wesre 

A  mare  to  catdi  tke  gazer^  heart. 


3. 

Crood  sir,  your  riddle  means  a  map, 

Projected  br  Mereator, 
With  0eo|rrapfiic  circles  drawn. 

Gradating  from  th*  eqeator. 

When  Captain  Cook  sailed  romid  the  world, 

To  tare  him  from  mishap,  sir. 
No  donbt  he  took,  crossed  o*er  and  oVr, 

In  thoo^t  and  act,  a  map^  sir. 

Toget  a  look  from  C^mtain  Cook, 
Was  that  a  map  vapA  boast  of. 

On  which,  when  he  disco veced  land. 
He  noted  down  the  coast  oC 

Yon  laj  a  siege — and  by  jour  map 
Know  every  strong  redoubt,  sir; 

You  sprinff  a  mine,  and  might  blow  up 
Yonneli  and  men  without,  sir. 

A  face  is  not  improTed  by  lines 

EngraTed  by  Age^  meter. 
But  Age  and  Age  s  lines  improve, 

And  make  a  map  completer. 

A  mutp  ■inrives  a  cat^s  nine  lives. 

However  clearly  martyred. 
Is  bound,  and  hangiBd»and  then  cut  dowB, 

And  ever  drawn  and  ({paztered.. 

A  map  of  kad^  to  have  and  held. 
Has  made  foil  many  a  mati^,sir. 

Where  Leve  haa  seen  the  eonplii  in, 
Then  lifted  up  the  latch,  sir. 

RevcfM  tile  word,  pli^  well  your  wnils^ 

You  have  a  Dotoait  knave,  sir; 
Yet  when  yov  Vid  hiai  civil  he. 

He  kaows  hew  to  beha^Mu  m. 


Yon  tell,  by  names,  his  brother  knaves, 
Tbe  P  from  Pom  yon  sever, 

Which  makes  sabsenption  mine;  1  am. 
Believe  ne,  sir,  yonzs  ever. 


4. 

It  were  a  folly  to  deny 
A  ipeenlation  in  tlie  tye, 
Aad  *tis  ae  clear  an  eye  can  speak 

iGieeki 


la  kaiuafti  sore  as  Sappho^  urees; 
Yet,  the*  it  seeaks,  is  aiostly  under 
A  brow  that  leokii,  if  speaks  not  tinmder; 
Soch  bivw  ae  Homer  gave  to  Zeus 
When  he  was  pleasM,  as  was  his  ase, 
^ong  gods  and  men  to  play  the  deuce. 
Thaa  «ps  and  Atms,  tho*  iseming  two» 
UaiM  aBosntioa  do. 


raoer; 
ice./ 


Like  thunder  first,  aanooneed  by  fashes. 

One  kills  by  frowns,  one  kills  thro*  lashes; 

And  yet  they  do  so  surely  pair. 

They  suit  each  other  to-  a  hair. 

The  sye-^roto — what  would  beaoiy  be 

Without  one  ? — ^like — why  let  us  ase ! 

Its  eyes  like  jewels  badly  set^ 

A  house  without  a  parapet, 

A  window  without  architrave. 

The  sea  without  a  curling  wave — 

The  finest  features,  lacking  eyeUrote^ 

Would  not  be  worth  a  single  flyblow; 

Beauty  herself,  without  its  aid    \ 

To  lend  the  aoodesty  of  shade,      > 

No  bettaK  than  a  haraOMed  jade.  J 


5. 

Two  letttfa«  If  and  £,  denote 
The  man  as  piainlv  as  his  coat; 
Five  letters  show  him  by  his  Heart, 
And  their  three  last  his  wit  in  ArL. 

Your  five  last  letters  Earth  we  find. 
Which  doth  the  sea  in  fetters  bind. 
Then  add  the  letter  H  to  Earth, 
And  you  are  quite  at  home  in  Hearth, 

And  Hmrih  inmlies  a  ^te  above. 

To  warm  your  friendship  and  your  love. 

And  keep  both  from  that  "  ooldness  hateful, 

Givinff  a  grate  to  make  yea  gratsfnl; 

And  thus  your  riddle  I  nafoM, 

In  all  six  letters,  truly  told. 

fi. 

What  is  much  older  than  the  iSiaa 
Weald  pBzde  man  to  say — 

He  makes  the  present  moment  new 
Because  ke  rules  tiie  Day, 

*Tis  he  makes  day — ^by  his  degrees 

To  be  both  short  and  long; 
And  tho^  he  moves  not,  seems  to  run 

His  eonrse  as  giant  strong. 

TTis  thus  we  say,  the  sun  shall  rise 

And  never  sit,  but  set; 
That  day  flies  vcny  fast  indeed. 

Is  every  day's  regret. 
The  sun  was  ne'er  described  with  feet, 

Yet  once  was  seen  to  stand ; 
And  Uien  the  glorious  day  was  won 

By  Joshua's  chosen  band. 

The  fiist  and  second^^Saa  and  </af— 

Together  joined,  present 
SuMdayyjoor  comfort  or  your  sin, 

Aeoormng  ae  tis  spent* 

7. 

Your  first  is  Plea,  a  beggar  knave 

In  city  and  at  court. 
True— false— 'tis  at  the  Chancery  bar 

The  lawyer's  special  sport. 
But  it  is  not  in  courts  of  law 

A  plea  is  ever  sure, 
Whidi  SMTS  your  riddle's  second  u 

Or  can  the  whole  secure. 
But  when  a  plea  is  softeM  heard 

In  whisper  or  a  sisfa, 
Or  in  a  look— -oh!  then  Vis  sure. 


»i 


And  Phamure  nut  ha  lue^ 
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Then*!  many  a  plM  made  oat  of  time. 

And  thus  -we  often  eee 
The  silly  lover  makes  too  rare 

Bifort  he  makes  his  plea. 

Bat  these  two  words,  when  well  combined 

Both  as  to  time  and  measare, 
AVill  seldom  &il  to  gain  their  end 

And  Bolre  joar  riddle  Pleaturt, 

8. 

Oh  happiest  theme  for  Grab  Street  bards; 

O  little  irorm,  to  thee  *tis  owing 
That  beantj  walks  in  silk  array, 

Bat  His  thy  skill  and  splendoar  showing. 

When  Thomas  takes  fair  Ann  to  charch. 
And  vows  he  never  will  forsake  her, 

SUh-ufomij  for  thee  is  all  the  gaze. 
For  thoa  hast  been  the  mantaa-maker. 

Bat  if  the  bridal*s  thine,  no  bride 
Wilt  thoa  be  followed  to  the  minster. 

For  His  thy  £ste  to  famish  brides 
And  be  thyself  a  noted  spinster, 

9. 

The  Sea  is  erossM  all  o*er  and  o*er  by  help  of 

needle  fine. 
The  yellow,  red,  and  black,  and  white — and 

ere  yoa  cross  the  line 
You  see  its  waters  bine  and  green. — Tho 

second  is  a  Som^ 
Which  all  men  are  of  woman  bom — ^yet  so 

anbom  was  one. 
For  Adam  was  ere  woman  was; — thas  every 

man  on  earth. 
Beggar  and  king,  a  mother  had  to  whom  he 

owed  his  birth. 
Join  Sea  and  Som — ^yoa  Seaton  make,  which 

varies  everywhere. 
As  climate  or  as  weather  makes,  and  is  or 

foal  or  £ur; 
ms  hot,  His  cold,  His  wet;  His  dry,  fish,  flesh, 

fowl,  love,  and  treason. 
Even  prose  and  rhjrme  are  sometimes  in 

and  sometimes  oat  of  Seaton, 

10. 

See  Petrarch^B  sonnet  ere   yoa  solve  this 

riddle. 
Two  letters  from  banning,  end,  and  middle, 
TaVn  from  Verona —Ve-Ko-Na-— denote 
Three  famoas  cities;  bat  I  rather  qaote 
To  pass  YeronaH  fame  from  age  to  age 
Those  her  <*Two  Gentlemen**   for   every 

stage. 
Above  all  heroes  u  YeronaH  stay, 
Who  make  the  title  of  oar  Shakespeare^s  play. 

11. 

Both  ran  and  moon  a  thadow  make. 
Which  does  of  neither  natare  take; 
For  darkest  His,  the  nearest  light 
And  moon-made  shadows  oft  affright. 
Bat  shadow  might  be  thought  begun 
When  yet  was  neither  moon  nor  ran. 
Akin  to  cbaos — newly  bom 
Tis  biggest — at  mid-da^  His  shorn ; 
Longest  at  evening,  u  m  the  mom 


All  length  it  reaches— seldom  still ; 
And  thouffh  a  point  on  mountun  tope 
Into  the  deepest  valle;^s  drops, 
And  spreads  the  curtain  of  the  hills. 
The  suent  shadow  Hnidst  the  roar 
Of  cannon  flies  from  shore  to  shore. 
Follows  the  smoke  its  pall  to  spread 
Over  the  dyinf  and  the  dead; 
Before,  behind,  it  takes  its  part. 
Shows  every  head,  but  not  one  heart. 
No  substance  having,  falsely  viewed 
With  loss  of  rabstance  oft  narraed. 
Yet  never  grasped — so  small,  the  diell 
Of  hazel-nut  might  hold  it  well ; 
So  large,  by  miffhtieat  hand  His  hurled 
Beyond  the  eonlnea  of  the  world. 


12. 

Your  first  alone  would  give  no  guide 
The  wordH  veiled  meaning  to  divine; 

For  what  fair  lady  could  decide 
That  rach  would  be  the  effect  of  wine  ? 

The  next  affords  a  better  clue. 

To  female  hearta  ia  more  akin, 
Maternal  love,  both  atrong  and  trae, 

Will  ever  fondly  bleaa  a  firm. 

To  arta  and  arma,  to  toil  and  akill. 

Too  true,  it  ia  not  alwaya  in 
The  power  of  thoae  who  liave  the  akill 

Succeaa  in  their  purrait  to  win. 

But  now  ita  parte  reatore,  behold. 
The  wordH  full  aenae  will  clearly  shine. 

Although  the  vaunt  ia  aomewhat  bold. 
Round  maidenH  heart  so  sure  to  twine. 


18. 

What  bolder,  louder  than  apm? 
Change  m  to  f — beware— oh,  shun 
That  sly  soft  path— and  see  therein 
The  metamorphosis  to  gin. 
Spring,  gun,  and  gin,  are  sometimes  one ; 
YouHe  cauffht  by  pin^  and  shot  by  gun ; 
Yet  gun  and  gin,  m  general  view, 
Two  ways  of  doing  work  porrae. 
For  gun  goes  oflF,  if  there  oe  danger — 
But  gin  is  not  so  wide  a  ranger. 
But  close  and  secret  lurks,  for  rach  ia 
Hia  art  to  catch  you  in  hia  dutehea. 
Thia  riddle  may  a  trap  imply, 
Which  may  not  at  fizvt  reamns  atrike. 
That  aa  the  lettera— You  and  I— 
Whatever  we  aeem,  are  not  alike: 
Small  diflPerence  in  our  moral  sight 
Makes  right  seem  wrong,  and  wrong  seem 
right. 

14. 

Is  not  tLolove  kandaome^  and  ought  it  not 
to  be  matched  ?  for  it  is  one,  and  should  be  a 
pair.  It  has  the  offer  of  every  lady^s  hand ; 
and  has  it  not  received  all  the  love-letters, 
L,  O.  Y.  £.  ?  and  yet  one  letter  too  many, 
G.,  overpowers  the  proper  emphaaiB  of  love. 
So  that  as  glove,  it  ia  doubtleaa  off  and  on  with 
many.  Ia  no  bride  itaelf,  but  caat  off  at  tho 
altar  at  the  moment  of  to  have  and  to  hold. 
No  priest  will  nut  on  a  rin^  over  a  clove. 
As  a  glove,  all  aeaire  to  aee  it  matehea ;  yet 
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M  W  mf  it  if  ft  gIoT9  it  most  be  sinrfe. 
tbon^h  lo  rnaaj  hold  oal  their  ftimi  to 
recelTe  it. 

15. 
lUmoTe  the  letter  t  fnm  tpaee. 
Tea  find  the  meeanre  of  a  pace  ; 
Then  beaish  p,  jon  hare  the  om. 
Withm  a  uJm  u  spece  eonfined. 
And  ij  niJimited  as  mind. 
Of  all  the  suits  within  the  pack. 
Whether  thej  be  the  red  or  bUck, 
Br  far  most  potent  ia  the  Aee^ 
The  toTereign  stamp  is  on  his  &oe. 
Whatever  honours  others  eUim, 
He  is  the  Terj  tramp  of  lame; 
Highest  or  lowest,  all  he  bzavec, 
Kings,  qneens,  and  baffles  e^en  the  knaVes, 
As  lowest  cut,  new  strength  reveals. 
And  takes  precedence  in  the  deals; 
In  life,  as  cards,  the  game  is  won, 
By  taking  care  of  number  one. 
Bat  jonr  Etceteras  to  answer, 
Ahhoogh  most  easily  I  can,  sir. 
And  notice  all  their  nice  conditions, 
Would  be  but  idle  repetitions. 
Suffice,  though  I  shall  not  recite  *em, 
That  tpaee  is  found  in  eveiy  item« 

Fairest  is  the  morning  dawn. 

Fair  will  be  its  morrow; 
Interfere  not  fatal  U, 

Making  mourning  sorrow. 
U  enchantress — roseate  tints — 

Can  jon  never  spare  them  ? 
Bidding  bridal  flowers  be  weeds, 

Weejung  widows  wear  them. 
V  de^Mtft — how  sweet  a  dew 

Pamts  the  dawn*s  adorning; 
Saddening  weeds  are  bridal  flowers, 

Momnung  is  bright  maminff, 

17. 
All  peoples,  languages,  and  nations. 
Of  whatsoever  pronunciations, 
Far  as  north,  south,  east,  west,  can  reach, 
Sound  a,  the  letter  in  their  speech. 
Alike  the  savage  and  polite. 
In  this  at  least  agreeing  quite, 
A  surely  stood  in  front  of  Adam 
As  second,  and  as  fourth  in  madam. 
Adam  prefixed  it  to  the  name 
Of  creatures  all  that  to  him  came; 
All  who  confounded  were  at  Babel, 
To  utter  this  one  sound  were  able. 
Utter'd  br  radest  Hottentot, 
As  *tvras  by  Zeno  in  his  stoa; 
And  if  days  were  when  it  was  not. 
It  must  have  been  the  days  of  NoAh, 

18. 
Of  Boar6o«  the  last  syllable. 
To  net  united,  rightly  speU, 
A  bonnet  is  the  thing  new  made. 
And  without  millinery  aid — 
It  little  boots — say,  how,  or  where 
A  net  is  cast  in  sea,  or  air  ? 

A*  ^f****  .^•"■•»  preaerve*  your  peadiet ; 
A  hoanet  is,  as  fashion  teaches — 

▼OU  IXXTL — ^KO.  CCGCLXV. 
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And  Fashions'  purtenance  is  French, 
A  ground  on  which  none  dare  to  trench. 
Ine  real  mdrnnt^nt  Hi.  ^f  i>.~* 
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To  be  of  taste  the  arbitress— 

The  fatal  issue's  beyond  telling— 

They'd  put  a  bonnet  on  some  JHelen. 

A  casus  belli  shout  with  joy, 

And  act  another  siege  of  Troy. 

Would  Pluto  ere  have  been  consenting 

To  quit  the  pleasure  of  tormenting, 

Ajid  keeping  satisfactoxr  eye  on 

Th'  eternal  treadmill  of  Ixion, 

For  Ceres'  daughter  up  in  Enna, 

With  a  comolexion  brown  as  senna  ? 

Which  surely  must  have  been  the  case 

Without  protection  to  her  face; 

Tho'  very  certain  without  this 

She  had  not  caught  the  heart  of  Dis. 

She  gsiher'd  flowers,  and  why  ?— vnth  art 

To  make  her  bonnet  look  more  smart. 

For  nicest  ladies  in  those  days 

Were  not  o'erburthen'd  much  with  stays. 

Nor  kerchiefs  w  hereunto  to  pin. 

Or  vests  to  keep  a  floweret  in. 

But  not  to  mar  with  low  conclusion 

The  mod  historical  allusion. 

Nor  hurt  in  bonnet's  ovni  behoof 

This  digni^  of  classic  proofl 

Worthy  a  fourteen  power  of  sonnet, 

All  meaner  thoughts  must  stand  aloof 

—-Good  sir— your  riddle  means  a  Bonnet, 

Let  nothing  more  be  said  upon  it, 

But  this— let  French  or  English  pin  it. 

We  bless  all  heads  that  are  within  it. 


19. 

A  shoe  and  string  denote  the  thing 

You  wish  me  to  discover, 
For  either  are  as  given  to  pair. 

As  mistress  and  a  lover. 

For  use  and  show  the  string's  a  beau^ 

And  both  80  tied  together, 
For  wear  and  tear,  for  foul  and  fair. 

As  up  and  under  leather. 

Both  are  undone,  since  both  make  one. 

If  once  the  tie  be  broken — 
Shoe  sued  in  fright,  of  such  a  plight 

To  Buckle  the  fair-spoken. 
String  saw  their  plans,  forbad  the  banns. 

Then  tied  his  knot  so  clever 
Twixt  him  and  shoe — henceforth  the  two 

United  are  for  ever. 

Long  may  they  reign,  a  happy  train. 

Each  to  the  other  fitted— 
And  by  the  foot,  the  rival  boot 

Like  Buckle  be  outwitted. 


20. 

A  thing  must  be  something; 
It  may  be  a  bum  thing — 
A  sham  or  a  dumb  thing. 

Such  as  are  many  things. 
Put  no  before  it. 
It  bids  you  ignore  it ; 
To  nothing  restore  it, 

And  notoing  can^t  make  anything. 

C 
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Bnt  nothing  most  be 
Nobody 'fl  property 
In  poeseasion  and  fee. 
Here  Dehold  a  great  mystery. 

For  notbine  and,  something 
Are  hum-thing  and  dumb-tbing. 
And  a  never  to  come  Uiing, 
Either  in  this  our  age,  or  any  after  history. 

21. 

A  negative  is  no, 

Too  positive  is  vice; 
No  vice  to  know, 

Blessing  beyond  price, 
Is  heavenward  to  scan, 

Making  thee  more  than  man. 
Less  than  man  art  thou. 

Art  thou  the  whole  ? 
Thou  hast  a  vow 

Unmans  thee,  heart  and  soul ; 
For,  pardon 'd  be  the  pun, 

A  novice  will  be  nitii  (none.) 

22. 

Nap  little  was,  yet  none  stood  higher; 
He  met  reverse — then  you  reverse  him ; 
And  tho*  they  took  such  pains  to  hearse  him, 
He^s  turned  to  pan,  and  that*s  a  frver; 
The  differenee  if  to  learn  your  wisn  ia, 
The  one  is  dished,  the  other  dishes. 

23. 

The  letter  /if  you  pursue, 
You*ll  .thank  your  stars  it  is  not  U; 
*Twas  not  in  Eve,  but  in  her  guilt. 
In  Cain — not  him  whose  blood  he  spilt; 
n'is  not  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 
In  sin  coeval  with  its  birth ; 
TTis  not  in  man  nor  angel  found, 
Alas !  elsewhere  it  should  abound ! — 
In  man*s  long  life,  perplexed  with  evil, 
In  maid,  wife,  widow,  and  in  devil. 
I  understand  your  riddle,  sir. 
But  to  its  sense  I  must  demur; 
Maid,  wife,  and  widow,  are  terms  all 
CoinM  for  man^s  use  conventional. 
If  man  and  angel  you  exempt. 
Put  not  on  women  your  contempt; 
For  that  same  letter  you  bring  in 
To  be  the  magic  sign  of  sin. 
And  which  you  sav  is  found  in  no  man, 
Is  absent  equally  m  woman. 
But,  sir,  sunpose  your  charge  was  true. 
The  evil  ratner  rests  with  you  ; 
Your  argument  is  but  a  fib, 
Although  in  language  very  glib; 
For  woman  was  but  Adam*8  rib. 
And  jou  admit  if,  by  yoypr  leave. 
No  sign  of  it  was  found  in  Eve; 
The  evil  was  in  man  uuweddcd. 
Transferred  to  her  but  when  she  wedded. 

24. 

YouM  be  a  wondrous  Architect, 

Could  you  an  edifice  erect. 

As  cheaply  as  your  Room  you  make 

By  riddling  lines  for  Fancy's  sake. 

And  outdo  Milton  with  your  chime. 

And  ••  build"  a  •*  lofty"  room,  not  •*  rhyme," 


in-fumishM  garrets  often  fit, 
The  upper  storey  of  a  wit. 
Both  empty,  noticed  oft  to  quit. 
Rooms  silent  are  from  wall  to  floor. 
Or  set  the  tables  in  a  roar. 
In  modem  phrase  you  noay  have  leamM, 
A  House  is  out  of  windows  tum'd. 
Whether  a  richman^  or  apoor^s, 
Ne^er  was  a  room  tnm'd  out  of  doors. 
A  sick  room,  left  vrith  scarce  a  shred. 
Is  better,  if  it  keeps  its  bed. 
How  sad  the  Room  where  misery  lies. 
How  gorgeous  where  the  rich  man  dies — 
Where  Jewels  shine  in  niehtly  blaze. 
Where  lovers  up  to  winaows  ^e  ; 
Where  in  despite  some  day-blmd  covera 
The 'scrutinies  of  sun  and  lovers. 
Giving  their  ^ood  look-out  chagrin, 
By  not  allowing  looking  in ; 
And  tho*  it  fumishM  be  with  glasses. 
No  spectacles  can  see  what  passes. 
For  windows  are  but  eyes  disposed 
To  let  in  the  most  light  when  dosed. 

25. 

I  wonder  much  yon  waste  your  wit 
A  parish  teaion^g  head  to  hit, 
Wno  with  his  pick,  or  soon  or  late. 
Will  be  revenged  upon  your  pate. 
For  ffrave  thinn,  with  your  riddles,  must 
By  him  be  riddled  into  dust. 
Then,  tho'  he  may  not  understand 
Your  riddles,  with  his  spade  in  hand. 
Ding-dong  will  have  the  upper  hand. 
Now  turn  your  room  about---both  sound 
And  letters.    How  enlarged  the  bound. 
For  room,  as  Coleman  says,  read  back, 
•*  Like  every  other  moor  is  black." 
If  Earth,  it  little  profit  yields 
Except  the  rental  of  Moorfields. 
The  ifoor  Othello^s  jealous  rage 
Is  often  acted  on  the  stage. 
Bright  sunshine  and  blue  skies  attest 
Fair  weather  on  the  nu>orland^s  breast, 
Yet  sportsmen  rather  love  moorfowl. 
But  when  the  wintry  tempests  howl  ^ 
Along  the  moor  and  snow-drifts  toss  it. 
There  may  be  danger  if  you  cross  it. 

26. 

Three  epithets  belong  to  top. 

Which  tor  generic  term  we  drop  ; 

The  peg,  the  whipping,  and  the  humming. 

With  each  its  proper  plaee  to  come  in. 

Hie  huming  top  in  nurseries  reigns,     ^ 

The  whipping  in  by-courts  and  lanes 

The  msAly  peg  all  these  disdains. 

And  with  his  challenges  is  found 

Within  the  schoolboy's  ]>rop6r  gronndL 

Thus  far  in  unpoetic  diction 

The  topographical  description. — 


way, 
stead. 

The  better  top  should  be  the  head  ; 
Tasks  idly  learnt,  from  memory  slipt. 
Are  top's  revenge  by  bottom  wnipt. 
Reverse  the  top— you  go  topoi — 
Its  irony — cool  fits  ana  hot ; 
It  boils  and  broils,  and  stews  and  fries, 
Ita  nsef,  ends,  and  properties, 
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It  were  but  silliness  to  tel), 
To  mako  %  Dulman^s  ebroiiielo,, 
For  which  consult  Cbok^  or«cl«. 
Axul  icarcelj  needs  it  to  be  told, 
A  riddled  pot  will  nothinf  hold, 
Tho*  this  joor  riddle  to  the  top 
Holds  water,  and  not  spills  a  orop  ; 
And  to  make  clear  the  diagnoeties, 
Oft  in  bf-wajs,  on  patohes  green, 
A  ^ang  of  |7pec js  maj  be  seen 
Boiling  theu  pot  open  a  cross-sticks. 

27. 
S3eite9  is  neither  thing  nor  person-^ 
iiiUnc*  joa  kill  if  joa  eonverse  on  ; 
SiUttee^  with  ancient  sages,  dwells 
In  moitj  libraries  and  cells  ; 
And  sleeps  enreloped  in  their  pages, 
Subsisting  on  the  dnst  of  ages. 
Breathe  not  a  whisper  where  she  lies. 
And  name  her  not,  or  silence  dies. 

28. 

Yoor  first  is  an  oar. 

Which  the  batcher  down  knocks. 
And,  clever  as  harleoain,  tnms  into  beef; 

And  it  ^oes  to  the  East 

To  famish  a  feast-^ 
To  the  soldier  as  well  as  commander-in-chief. 


A  bridge  nnrestored, 

Yonr  second^s  z/ord — 
A  dif&oult  thing  for  Uie  wisest  to  pass, 

Though  the  learnedest  dons; 

Asinonim  the  pons 
Maj  puzzle,  but  never  a  ford,  any  ass. 

At  Oxford  yonr  whole, 

Have  an  eye  to  the  gosJ  ; 
And  if  yon  make  sure,  never  mind  being  slow. 

For  if  you're  too  fast, 

Ten  to  one  but  yonVe  last ; 
And,  lacking  certificate,  find  yon>e  no  go. 

29. 

If  lawyer  parchment  made  indictment 
Xjbtinst  Drum  for  riotous  excitement, 
"  Be  Drum  "  would  be  its  form  and  title; 
After  would  follow  the  recitsi 
Of  all  the  mischiefs  drum  had  done, 
Both  old  and  new,  beneath  the  sun. 
«  Auld  Sootie,"  if  "  Be  Drum  "  he  saw. 
On  that  alone  would  nut  his  claw ; 
And  as  he  always  backwards  reads. 
For  fear  of  stumbling  upon  creeds — 
To  clench  the  nail  Against  Drum  still  fur- 
ther. 
He'd  cry,  delighted.  Murder !  nwrder  ! 
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The  ^Mong  results  of  time"  bring 
aboQt  strange  combinations.  Meet- 
ing and  crossing  each  other  here  and 
there  on  thehr  living  waj,  there  jet 
could  be  no  less  likely  nnlon  in  the 
thonghts  of  posterity,  or  in  the  history 
of  their  time,  than  that  of  the  two 
names  which  head  this  page.  The 
most  frank  and  unreserved  of  anto- 
biographers,  knowing  many  compnnc- 
tions,  bnt  no  shame:  and  the  most 
conrtly  and  polished  of  antique  gentle- 
men, perpetually  holdhdg  himself  erect 
on  the  poise  of  natural  self-respect 
and  formal  dignity,  Samuel  Pepys 
and  John  Evelyn,  of  all  men  most 
unlike  each  otiier,  oome  down  to  us, 
side  by  side.  The  one  unfolds  his 
brisk  panorama,  tiie  other  solemnly 
exhibits  his  stately  picture.  Wicked 
human  nature,  always  least  alive  to 
propriety,  looks  respectfully,  but  with 
a  yawn,  upon  the  one,  and  chuckles 
aloud,  sbaldng  its  head  for  decorum's 
sake,  with  infinite  amusement  and 
unrestrained  laughter,  over  the  other. 
How  the  two  chraiiders  might  esteem 
their  different  degrees  of  popularity, 
or  if  the  disclosure  of  aU  his  wicked 
ways  would  shame  Mr  Secretary 
Pepys  at  last,  the  curiosity  which  he 


satisfies  so  frankly  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining  now ;  but  it  requires  no 
great  penetration  to  perceive  with 
what  stately  disgust  his  patrician 
companion,  who  leaves  behind  him 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  would  turn 
from  this  wicked  little  impersonation 
of  bustle,  vanity,  and  spirit,  who 
smaggles  along  the  solemn  highway 
of  history  by  the  Lord  of  Wotton's 
side. 

In  spite  of  all  the  vices  of  the 
time,  the  very  climax  and  culmination 
as  it  was  of  public  riot  and  license,  of 
unlversd  depravity  and  fashionable 
vileness,  it  keeps  its  hold  strangely 
upon  the  imagination,  perhaps,  as  the 
close  of  the  picturesaue  in  English 
history.  It  was  hard  to  believe  in 
domestic  peace  after  so  long  an  inter- 
val of  broil  and  battle ;  and  the  unmi- 
tigated disaster  of  the  civil  war,  and 
the  rugged  heroical  sway  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, if  they  braced  the  ^king- 
dom and  its  people  for  all  imaginable 
hardships,  left  them  shiftless  and  un- 
defended against  the  enervating  in- 
fiuences  of  Inxuir.  No  sooner  had 
the  iron  gripe  of  Cromwell  faltered 
from  the  reins  of  state  which  he  alone 
could  hold— no  sooner  had  the  sunny 
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light  of  holiday  burst  forth  again  over 
a  land  so  long  held  fast  by  the  stem 
claims  of  daty  and  necessity — than 
all  £nglaud  yielded  itself  np,  flashed 
and  languid,  to  the  unaccnstome^ 
pleasure.  With  song  and  story  in 
his  train — with  misfortune  and  exile 

East  to  endear  him  to  the  human 
eart  of  the  nation — with  fluttering 
imps,  gay  in  the  stolen  robes  of  Loves 
and  Graces,  scattering  flowers  upon 
his  way,  the  banished  Charles,  a 
youthful  gallant,  burst  gay  upon  the 
fascinated  sight  which  for  many  a  day 
had  forgotten  pageants.  The  tradi- 
tionary splendours  of  Elizabeth,  the 
meaner  merrymakings  of  James,  the 
austere  magnificence  of  that  melan- 
choly Charles  whom  many  honoured 
as  a  martyr,  and  all  knew  in  the 
majesty  of  fate  and  sorrow,  had  links 
of  association  with  this  new  period 
which  the  Commonwealth  altogether 
lacked.  The  hereditary  monarchy 
resumed  its  place  with  triumph,  and 
the  kiDg  who  could  speak  of  his  royal 
ancestors  through  many  a  previous 
generation,  grasped  to  the  instincts  of 
the  people,  in  a  way  which  the  king- 
liest  man  on  earth,  being  the  son  of 
his  own  deeds  alone,  must  always 
fail  to  do.  The  kingdom  flashed  into 
a  sudden  uproar  of  unreasoning  en- 
joyment. No  one  asked  if  it  was, 
after  all,  so  mighty  a  felicity  for  Eng- 
land that  the  king  should  enjoy  his 
own  again.  The  country  blindfolded 
itself  with  hearty  purpose  and  good- 
will, and,  breaking  forth  of  all  its  late 
restraints,  gave  Itself  up  heart  and 
soul  to  the  frolic,  glad  to  forget  what 
went  before,  and  unthinking  of  all 
that  should  follow  when  its  pranks 
were  done. 

Youth  and  high  spirits  masked  with 
a  natural  and  graceful  illusion  the 
license  of  the  Court ;  and  so  long  as 
the  crowned  head  was  new  in  its 
dominion,  no  intrusive  familiarity 
stepped  in  to  draw  aside  the  veil. 
The  country,  which  enjoyed  so  tho- 
roughly its  own  riotous  festival,  was 
perfectly  pleased  to  look  on  with  in- 
dulgent complacency  on  the  more 
prolonged  rejoicings  of  the  king;  a 
brisk  activity  of  pleasure  stirred  the 
universal  pulses.  Long  ago  one  must 
be  idle  if  one  would  be  gay ;  but  now 
there  was  none  of  all  your  sober 
craftsmen  so  constantly  occupied  as 


your  man  of  pleasure.  Where  great 
affairs  of  state  were  deliberated — 
where  vast  projects  were  put  forth  by 
one  imperial  will,  and  executed  by 
many  stout  and  valorous  hands  in 
comparative  silence— every  corner  was 
alive  now  with  some  device  of  enter- 
tainment— something  to  beguile  and 
cheat  the  time  which  Cromwell  found 
so  short  and  fleeting  for  all  lie  had  to 
do;  and  when  so^r  men  began  to 
resume  their  common  life  once  more, 
they  turned  still  a  smiling  glance  upon 
those  gardens  of  Armida,  those  fabu- 
lous bowers  of  youth  and  luxury  and 
royal  pleasure,  which  enclosed  the 
king. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  such  weari- 
some thing  in  the  world  as  a  pro- 
longed unnatural  holiday.  Capricious 
England  grew  tired  of  its  play — the 
dusty  heated  afternoon  eclipsed  the 
fresh  glories  of  the  morning.  The 
revels  that  looked  so  bright  at  first,, 
began  to  pall.  It  was  no  longer  the 
exuberance  of  youth,  but  the  coarse 
mirth  of  custom  that  rang  in  shouts 
as  loud  as  ever  from  the  high  places ; 
and  the  astonished  nation,  stopping 
short  in  its  own  dance,  looked  with 
disenchanted  eyes  upon  the  whirl  of 
careless  gaiety,  which  hid  from  royal 
sight  and  observation  the  life  of  the 
country  and  the  wellbeing  of  the 
world.  No  virtuous  man,  were  he 
ever  so  great  a  votary  of  the  royal 
Martyr,  could  contrast  the  clear  day- 
light of  the  great  usurper's  rule,  and 
this  hectic  illumination,  without  an 
involuntary  sigh  for  the  sovereiga 
power  which  was  no  longer  an  honour 
and  a  defence  to  England.  The  sober 
sense  of  the  nation  sickened  at  this 
heedless  tumult  of  gaiety;  all  that 
was  pure  and  honourable  shrank  back 
in  horror  from  the  undisguised  de- 
bauchery of  these  polluted  palaces;  the 
national  pride  was  at  once  offended 
and  humiliated  by  defenceless  coasts, 
and  a  presuming  and  unpunished 
enemy,  while  rumours  of  French  in- 
fluence meanly  submitted  to  —  of 
French  bribes  still  more  meanly  ac- 
cepted— sank  the  once  worshipped 
king  into  the  depths  of  popular  con- 
tempt. But  there  is  seldom  so  great 
an  evil  in  present  existence  as  to 
shut  out  fear  of  a  greater,  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  unwise  and  un- 
prosperous  James,  was  his  brother's 
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gnardian  aogel.  **No  one  will  kill 
me  to  make  70a  king,**  said  the  Merry 
Monarch  to  his  snccessor ;  it  was  the 
greatest  defence  which  remained  to 
this  idol  of  the  popular  fancy — this 
waster  of  the  most  royal  gifts  of  Pro- 
yidence — and  the  strongest  tie  which 
boand  the  nndeceived  and  discontent- 
ed country  to  its  failure  of  a  king. 

Religious  persecution  and  intoler- 
ance, far  from  chary  of  their  alliance 
at  any  time,  took  kindly  to  the  pro- 
fane sovereign,  and  made  no  scruple 
In  using  his  power.  Good,  passive, 
law-obeying  Puritanism,  forgetting  its 
old  usage  of  resistance,  suffered  itself 
to  be  slain  with  edifying  resignation. 
And  the  time-bred  monsters  too— the 
Popish  plot  fabulous  or  real  —  the 
pseudo-Protestant  plot,  which  hunted 
this  spectre  into  mad  chaos  and  unbe- 
lief— agitated  the  public  mind  with 
fright  and  indignation ;  and  heavy  and 
re^  disaster  added  its  crushing  and  re- 
peated blow.  One  such  event  as  the 
Great  Plague  or  Fire  of  London  seems 
enough,  in  ordinary  course,  for  a  gene- 
ration of  men ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
understand  the  strain  of  nerve  and 
courage  which  resisted,  or  the  passive 
nnreflective  endurance  which  lived 
through,  such  overwhelming  calami- 
ties. Nor  only  lived  through — but, 
dancing  on  the  graves  of  pestilence, 
and  over  the  ashes  of  destruction, 
spread  its  unwholesome  gaiety  around 
without  a  pause. 

Yet  sparkling  with  profane  wit,  rich 
In  wanton  beau^,  profusely  endowed 
with  the  lesser  talents  which  sparkle 
In  their  generation  more  than  the 
great  lights  of  genius,  there  is  no 
period  more  picturesque  in  costume, 
more  animated  in  grouping,  or  more 
pictorial  in  general  light  and  shadow. 
bawning  Sdence,  that  has  not  yet 
quite  forgotten  Its  old  tricks  of  leger- 
demun,  but  mixes  up  the  half-dis- 
covered grandeur  of  its  vast  new 
truth  with  pranks  of  old  astrology 
and  nimble  sleight  of  hand  —  Art 
that  comes  a  full-grown  giant  from 
over  the  sea,  holding  up  a  mirror  by 
the  comrtly  hands  of  Lely  and  Knel- 
ler  to  the  voluptuous  Graces  of  the 
court,  and  ove^ooding  with  perukes 
and  laced  coats  the  ancestral  picture 
galleries  of  all  England  —  the  two 
great  faculties  of  curiosity  and  wonder, 
primitive' capacities  almost  exhausted 


in  our  day,  peering  everywhere  with 
a  hundred  eyes ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand.  Learning  marching  solemnly  on 
to  its  sum  of  knowledge,  yet  making 
itself  a  very  prodigy  of  industry  and 
research  by  the  way.  Through  this 
and  in  it,  and  through  a  hundred  little 
intricacies  of  o£Scial  jobbery,  of  politi- 
cal intrigue,  of  private  broils  and  match- 
makings, flows  such  an  overflowing 
and  abundant  soul  of  energy  as  puts 
life  and  breath  into  the  whole.  A 
corrupt  and  self-degrading  state,  with 
every  element  of  ruin  in  its  bosom ; 
yet  in  such  rude  might  of  vitality — 
every  pulse  throbbing  with  strength, 
every  vein  foil-blooded,  every  muscle 
sound — that  the  current  of  its  perpe- 
tual activity  sweeps  our  languid  foot- 
steps into  it  with  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion— the  stream  hurries  upon  its  course 
with  such  a  visible  impetus  of  life. 

Ajid  what  even  the  brillant  record 
of  Macaulay  cannot  do  for  Dutch 
William  and  his  austere  and  virtuous 
heroism,  a  crowd  of  self -biogra- 
phers have  done  for  the  times  of  law- 
less Charles.  When  the  broad  and 
general  story  fails,  it  is  rare  that  a  bit  of 
sun-bright  daguerreotype— a  homely 
clear  succession  of  every  days  threaded 
upon  some  individual  life — is  unsuc- 
cessful in  catching  the  eye  and  rousing 
the  interest ;  nor  is  there  any  period 
so  fertile  in  such  as  is  this  and  the 
preceding  generation.  The  records  of 
Mary  Hutchinson,  the  wife-like  story 
of  Lady  Fanshaw,  and  those  breath- 
ings of  ascetic  piety  and  meek  devo- 
tion, which  startle  us  so  much,  from 
the  pen  of  a  maid  of  honour  in  the  dis- 
solute court  of  Charles — the  diaries  of 
Mrs  Godolphin — add  touches  of  femi- 
nine nicety  to  Evelyn's  gentleman- 
like chronicle  and  the  unparalleled 
revelations  of  Mr  Secretary  Pepys ; 
not  to  speak  of  narratives  less 
known — the  journals  of  pious  Non- 
conformists, and  sketches  of  personal 
experience,  which,  by  some  necessity 
laid  upon  them,  hosts  of  those  good 
people  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  leave 
behind.  We  had  almost  added  to  the 
list  that  person  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
the  citizen  of  London  who  indites  the 
true  history  of  the  Great  Plague ;  and 
but  that  scoffers  say  he  is  no  more  to 
be  relied  upon  than  the  redoubtable 
Crusoe,  his  brother  and  kinsman,  no 
bit  of  individual  story  throws  more 
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light  upon  the  time  than  does  his. 
We  can  spare  it,  however,  in  the  pro- 
fosion  of  autobiographical  riches,  con- 
cerning the  aatbenticity  of  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute ;  and  passing 
Master  Defoe  on  the  one  side,  and  my 
Lord  Clarendon,  authentic,  but  pon- 
derons,  on  the  other,  there  are  still 
abundant  materials   from  which  to 

Slean  the  history,  both  public  and 
omestic,  of  this  lively  and  animated 
time. 

Shut  your  eyes,  gentle  reader !  for- 
get that  there  are  steam-engines  and 
U'on  ways,  reformed  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, public  meetings,  variable  funds, 
and  invariable  income-taxes,  in  this 
working-day  world.  Let  the  old  sun- 
shine of  romance  break  upon  you 
through  the  old  rich  (oliage  of  that 
old  old  England,  which  was  in  story 
and  in  rhyme,  if  it  never  was  in  the 
sober  light  of  every  day.  Never  stop 
to  inqu&e  if  the  road  is  safe  at  night ; 
rather  admire  the  antique  pistols  in 
this  knave's  holsters,  and  that  stout 
steed  of  his,  which  was  never  intended 
to  run  away,  you  may  be  certain,  if 
all  the  highwaymen  between  Thames 
and  Humber  cried  **  Stand  1 "  Stout 
rascals  are  those  riders,  too,  as  good 
for  a  blow  as  any  of  their  inches  who 
ride  upon  the  other  side  of  the  law ; 
and  with  such  an  escort  the  gilded 
coach  goes  at  a  leisurely  pace  along 
the  warm  and  sandy  track,  threading 
the  mazes  of  shadow  and  sunshine 
that  chequer  all  this  quiet  way.  Per- 
haps the  worthy  gentleman  within  is 
doing  a  bit  of  his  Sylva^  or  taking 
notes  upon  his  tablets,  or  making 
mental  memorandums  for  his  diary, 
which  he  will  fill  in  when  he  gets 
home ;  and  looking  back  upon  his 
composed  and  guiltless  memory,  such 
vistas  of  trim  gardens  rise  to  his 
vision,  such  a  sheen  of  dazzling  foun- 
tains glitter  in  the  sun,  such  fair  and 
goodly  terraces,  such  winding  alleys 
of  green  shade,  such  artful  delusions 
and  tricks  of  perspective  expand  be- 
fore him,  that  these  fair  bright  homely 
fields  map  themselves  out  to  his  fancy 
in  labyrinths  and  mazes  of  intricate 
art,  and  nature  smirks  out  of  her 
quaintly  fashioned  livery,  but  keeps 
her  bloom  and  her  luxuriance  still, 
and  flings  her  flowers  and  green 
leaves  in  handfuls  at  the  feet  of  £2ve- 
lyn,  in  mockery  of  all  he  would  do 


to  restrain  her  freedom--yet  in  loving 
mockery  withal.  Not  to  inspect  an- 
other newly-completed  and  princely 
garden,  but  to  see  some  ^^  incompar- 
able pieces"  of  Titian  or  of  Raphael, 
and  to  tell  the  noble  amateur  of 
Grindliug  Gibbons  and  his  wonder- 
ful feats  of  carving,  with  benevolent 
purpose  of  enriching  this  humble 
genius,  the  Master  of  Sayes  Court 
drives  to  town ;  thence  to  kiss  hands 
at  Court,  perhaps,  and  with  pioos 
horror  and  courtly  curiosity  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  unbecoming  pomp 
and  extravagance  of  my  Lady  Castle- 
malne ;  thence  to  the  Eoyal  Society, 
where  are  many  curious  tricks  of 
science  strangely  mingled  and  mixed 
up  with  great  discoveries,  to  be  seen 
and  heard  of,  land  where  learned  and 
lordly  dilettantism  does  not  disdain*  a 
gossip  now  and  then  to  lighten  graver 
discussions ;  and  thence,  with  en- 
counter of  many  notable  names  and 
historical  personages  by  the  way,  to 
coach  again,  and  home  at  a  quieter 
pace  along  the  dewy  road,  where  the 
labourer  hastens  to  be  housed  before 
nightfall,  and  the  outriding  knaves 
look  to  their  pistols, — for  though  the 
country  is  quiet,  the  road  has  no 
great  name  by  night. 

Or  if,  most  worshipful  spectator  of 
these  elder  ages,  your  taste  directs 
you  to  a  gayer  scene — ^lo,  only  a  street 
apart,  '* mighty  fine**  in  the  new 
camlet  suit,  whose  bravery  he  enjoys 
with  genuine  delight  and  a  profes- 
sional appreciation,  in  his  new-curled 
black  peruke,  his  eyes  twinkling  with 
curiosity,  with  fun  and  wick^ness, 
see  Mr  Secretary  at  his  desk  in  his 
office,  perchance  discussing  with  natu- 
ral acuteness  some  matter  of  busi- 
ness, or  wuily  receiving  a  letter 
which  feels  heavy,  but  which  the  offi- 
cial's unsuspecting  faculties  will  take 
no  cognisance  of  at  present.  If  yon 
have  real  business  to  transact,  and 
can  but  catch  this  twinkling  eye,  you 
will  forthwith  entertain  a  higher  opi- 
nion of  Mr  Secretary  Pepys ;  for  a 
clear  understanding  and  some  sharp 
bits  of  insight  are  in  the  pleasure- 
loving  officer  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
he  does  not  fail  to  despatch  your 
affairs  out  of  hand  with  the  true  eco- 
nomy of  promptitude,  having  various 
more  pleasurable  engagements  in  his 
faithful   memory.     And  now  it   is 
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noon :  perliaps  Mr  Pepjs  has  a  yeni- 
son  pasty  at  home,  where  his  wife, 
**  poor  wretch,"  grumbles  to  know  of 
the  gay  programme  of  her  husband's 
afternoon,  yet  is  not  without  projects 
of  her  own,  and  is  little  less  fine  in 
her  tabby  gown,  tnmed  and  newly 
laced,  thiui  Samnel  himself ;  and  now, 
hariDg  locked  np  our  office  like  a  good 
subject  and  honest  official,  having 
dined  with  onr  wife  at  home  like  a 
loyal  and  loving  husband,  and  gene- 
rally satisfied  aU  the  requirements  of 
dnty  and  pn>pri^— now  for  our  own 
private  and  particular  delights.  It  la 
odd  if  these  twinkling  eyes  do  not 
make  observations  at  the  playhouse, 
piquant  and  relishing,  of  the  regnant 
Mrs  Nelly,  or  the  presumptuous  my 
lady,  who  fills  with  scandalised  but 
most  lively  curiosity  a  hundred  look- 
ers-on more  scrupulous  than  Mr 
Pepys ;  and  perhaps  a  little  episode 
behind  the  scenes  gives  a  still  more 
piquant  conclusion  to  the  beloved  di- 
vertisemenL  Then,  it  may  be,  we 
have  a  stroll  in  the  Exchange,  to 
cheapen  gloves  of  a  famous  beauty, 
who  does  not  disdain  to  vend  her  deli- 
cate wares,  embroidered  in  gold,  to 
the  Court  gallants,  among  whom  we 
swagger  with  the  best ;  and  close  by 
here  is  some  singular  rarity,  which 
may  be  a  fine  picture,  or  an  ^d  awfiil 
emblazoned  manuscript,  an  artful 
automaton,  or  a  conjuror,  to  whom 
many-bladed  knives  and  burning  coals 
are  wholesome  daily  fare,  but  which, 
whatever  it  is,  we  do  not  fail,  with 
most  obsorant  curiosity,  to  see  and 
take  diligent  note  of.  From  this  we 
hasten,  with  still  more  pleasurable 
anticipations,  to  present  to  ouf  Valen- 
tine the  embroidered  gloves  we  have 
last  purchased  from  the  humbler 
beauty,  but  passing  near  our  own 
house  encounter,  much  discomfited, 
the  French  servant  of  a  Mr  Somebody 
whom  our  wife  has  had  acquaintance 
with  in  France,  and  are  straightway 
overwhelmed  with  a  host  of  suchlike 
small  jealousies  as  we  ourselves  com- 
placently compasfuonate  in  our  wife ; 
after  which,  though  on  returning 
home  we  have  a  very  nice  supper  and 
much  music,  playing  on  the  viol  our- 
selves with  great  reush,  and  listening 
to  the  songs  of  our  companions,  we 
find  the  day  somewhat  beclouded 
looking  back  upon  it,  especially  as 
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our  wife,  "  poor  wretch"  no  longer,  is 
discovered  in  high  spirits;  and  so, 
having  posted  our  diary,  ^'  to  bed," 
with  more  virtuous  resolutions  for 
the  morrow. 

So,  according  to  the  representation 
of  each,  is  the  daily  life  of  John 
Evelyn  and  of  Sam  uei  Pepys.  A  large 
amount  of  business  somehow  or  other* 
manages  to  get  transacted    by  the 
bustling  hands  of  the  pleasure-loving 
secretajy;  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  grave  and  decorous  festivity, 
sight- seeing,  and  merry-making,  ac- 
cumulate in  the  busy  days  of  the 
lofty  gentleman,  his  neighbour  and 
contemporary.   Both  have  their  hands 
ftiU  of  perpetual  negotiations ;  not  a 
manoeuvring  mamma  in  a  fashionable 
novel  makes  more  matches  than  the 
learned  and  courtly  Evelyn ;  and  as 
for  Samuel,  his  gloryings  over  one 
successful  enterprise  of  the  kind,  his 
delight  at  my  lady*s  acknowledgment 
of  lus  cousinship,  and  his  tribulations 
on  account  of  the  bashful  bridegroom, 
are  as  amusing  as  they  are  character- 
istic.   No  m<^em  glossings  over  of 
the   bargain,    no   sentimentality   of 
attachment  or  congenial  feelings,  are 
necessary  in  these  honest  records ;  it 
is  enough,  as  well  for  the  high- prin- 
cipled Evelyn  as  for  the  less  particu- 
lar Pepys,  that  the  estates  and  pos- 
sessions of  their  protiges  are  con- 
genial, and  afford  mutual  satisfaction, 
whereupon  they  proceed  with  down- 
right smcerity  to  the  less  important 
matter  of  personal  introduction,  nor 
leave  the  passive  pair,  whom  we  can 
scarcely  suspect  of  being  the  principal 
performers,  till  their  little  drama  of  a 
day  is  fairly  concluded,  with  settle- 
ments signed  and  responses  given, 
and  another  wedding  added  to  the 
records  of  fate.    Other  negotiations 
besides  these  occupy  the  active  minds 
of  the  contemporaries.    Mr  Secretary 
has  much    in    his   power,  and  can 
procure  contracts,  victuallings,  ship- 
buildings, for  such  honest  craftsmen  as 
recommend  themselves  in  a  due  and  sa- 
tisfactory manner  to  his  human  or  offi- 
cial preference ;  and  Mr  Evelyn  stands, 
a  sort  of  self- constituted  plenipoten- 
tiary and  ambassador,  between  the 
arts  and  their  noble  patrons— between 
the  great  nobleman  who  does  not  know 
the  value  of  his  antiquities,  and  the 
eager  representatives  of  learning  who 
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would  fain  possess  tbem ;  and,  nobler 
and  better  office  still,  a  voluntary 
almoner  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Both  are  men  of  singular 
energy,  brave,  active,  and  fuU  of 
vigour,  long  livers,  keen  observers, 
each  with  an  insight  of  his  own ;  and 
whether  we  admire  the  courage  which 
keeps  Mr  Pepys  in  London  at  his 
post  through  all  the  horrors  of  the 
plague — a  courage  which  he  cannot 
help  admiring  himself,  with  a  mixture 
of  wonder  at  his  own  intrepidity — or 
the  promptitude  which  brings  Evelyn 
to  Court  through  the  hot  and  perilous 
streets  of  the  still  burning  city,  with 
his  "  plot "  for  a  new  London — it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  readiness 
for  emergencies,  the  strength  of  exer- 
tion, and  quick  perception  of  necessity 
which  distinguished  these  most  dis- 
similar men. 

With  a  stately  bow  of  respect, 
owed  fully  more  to  his  own  import- 
ance than  to  his  audience,  John 
Evelyn  presents  himself  to  the  cour- 
teous hearing  of  posterity.  Third 
son  of  Richard  Evelyn  of  Wotton, 
descendant  of  sundry  families  and 
persons  of  repute,  whose  names  figure 
m  county  lists  and  on  white  marble 
tombstones,  it  would  not  beseem  the 
well-bom  and  well-mannered  patri- 
cian to  burst  upon  us  without  an 
introduction.  He  who  at  six  years 
old  sits  for  his  picture,  and  at  a  still 
earlier  period  lays  foundation-stones 
of  local  churches,  is  marked  already 
by  the  public  seal  a  small  representa- 
tive of  all  constitutional  dignities, 
church  and  state;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  realise  the  minia- 
ture man,  or  rather  miniature  gentle- 
man and  courtier,  in  his  little  velvet 
coat  and  dainty  ruffles,  his  cravat  of 
point  lace  and  inch  of  sword.  Yet 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
little  Evelyn  has  heart  to  be  idle,  after 
all,  and  is  able  to  indulge,  though 
solemnly  and  with  self-reproof,  in  the 
whims  and  erratic  studies  of  youth. 
Farther  on  we  have  even  dancing  and 
trifling  added  to  the  catalogue,  though 
not  without  a  suspicion  that  all  the 
lofty  stripling's  trifling  and  dancing 
are  only  additional  modes  of  perfect- 
ing the  education  which  is  not  com- 
?lete  without  these  lighter  appendages, 
'alk  of  modem  education,  with  all  its 
strain  and  all  its  facts  and  figures !  bat 


what  is  this  to  the  positive  coat- armour 
of  accomplishment  and  perfection  in 
which  the  youthful  gentleman  of  King 
Chaiies  I.  was  expected  to  indue 
himself? — not  an  easy  working- day 
costume,  flexible  to  ordinary  human 
modes  of  operation,  nor  a  fancy  suit 
of  aesthetics  and  philanthropies,  such 
as  does  credit  to  the  youth  of  leisure 
and  wealth  in  these  days,  but  such  a 
pomp  of  buckram  and  embroidery, 
such  wonderful  Admirable  Crichton- 
ism,  such  virtuosity,  that  modern 
accomplishments  must  fall  back  dis- 
mayed before  the  ponderous  splendour, 
and  modem  schoolmasters — let  them 
be  abroad  as  much  as  they  will — 
shrink  in  conscious  inferiority  from 
the  task  of  competing  with  this 
ancient  manufacture  of  the  polished 
gentleman, — a  curious  production  of 
antique  fashion  and  slow  pace,  it  may 
be,  yet  we  cannot  deny  with  rare  and 
noble  qualities,  and  a  solemn  grace, 
the  glory  whereof  has  departed  from 
this  resdm  of  England  many  a  day 
and  long. 

To  complete  this  weighty  and  ela- 
borate process  of  self- manufacture, 
and  not  without  a  prudent  motive,  by 
the  way,  of  removing  himself  from 
the  disastrous  scene  of  civil  war, 
wherein,  as  Mr  Evelyn  wisely  says, 
he  and  his  brothers,  from  the  locality 
of  their  estates,  would  but  have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  certain  rain, 
without  doing  corresponding  service 
to  the  cause  of  King  Charles,  oar 
youthful  Paladin  sets  forth  upon  his 
travels,  father  and  mother  being  dead 
by  this  time,  and  the  family  home  at 
Wotton  become  his  brother's  inheri- 
tance. After  a  most  stately  and 
edifying  fashion  these  travels  are 
conducted,  and  when  he  has  visited 
Rome  and  the  greater  dties  of  Italy, 
Evelyn  returns  to  Paris  to  marry 
a  very  young  and  very  fair  wife, 
daughter  of  the  English  ambassador 
there,  whom  he  has  to  leave  very 
shortly,  making  his  will  with  all 
solemnity,  to  look  after  his  affairs  in 
England.  After  an  absence  of  a 
year,  and  a-half  he  retnras  to  Paris, 
King  Charles  of  blessed  memory  being 
by  this  time  the  saint  and  martyr 
instead  of  the  straggling  monarch  of 
his  scattered  party.  By  and  bv,  a 
formal  return  of  the  family  is  made  to 
England,  where  they  manage  to  live 
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Teiy  comfortably,  as  it  seems,  and 
not    without   much    interchange   of 
pleasant  yisltlngs   and   occasions  of 
rejoicing,  multiplying  and   growing 
rich  during  the  time  of  that  "unnatu- 
ral usurpation  '*  which  kept  the  Tir- 
tuous  Charles  U.  from  his  father's 
throne.    There  is  nothing  more  re- 
markable in  all  contemporary  histories 
of  a  troubled  era  than  the  quiet  tenor 
of  ereiyday,  which,  after  all,  public 
eyents    agitate  so   little.     To  see, 
instead  of  the  intense  engrossing  ex- 
citement which  we  look  for,  the  busy 
plotting  and  perpetual  ferment  of  so 
singular  a  period  of  national  transition, 
and  so  high  a  tide  of  faction  and 
party  feeling,  long  lapses  of  quiet 
days,  wherein    common   people   go 
•boat  common  business,  when  sales 
are  made  and  peaceable  marriages, 
babies  bom   and   gardens  planned, 
when     travelling    gentlemen    have 
leisnre  to  get  robbed,  and  virtuoso 
ladies  to  make  collections  of  china, 
and  all  the  world  to  go  on  by  the 
hour,  according  to  its  wont,  in  the 
calm  unconsciousness  of  human  cus- 
tom, has  a  singular  effect  upon  the 
distant  spectator -vision  of  posterity. 
Good  posterity  of  two  hundred  years 
hence,  perusing  with  curious  interest 
these   worn   and  yellow   pages  for 
sake  of  the  insight  they  may  throw 
upon  the  perplexing  history  of  the 
great  Russian  war !    Not  a  doubt  you 
will  find  in  the  brown  enclosure  of 
Maga  something  on  the  subject  to  con- 
vince you  that  British  soil  trembles  all 
over  with  eager  interest — that  at  board 
and  fireside  there  is  no  other  matter 
worthy  of  discussion — that  troops  and 
supplies  —  far  •  away   movements   of 
fleets  and  armies — far-off  echoes  of 
artillery  and  din  of  battle,  ring  through 
every  household.   Believe  it  not.  The 
howl  of  little  Johnnie,  newly  tumbled 
down  stairs,  is  a  much  more  moving 
sound  than  the  Cossack  war-cry  in 
the  distant  fight ;  and  not  a  resound- 
ing gun  of  aU  these  armaments  shall 
thrill  our  domestic  heart  with  such 
potential  horror  as  those  three  sharp 
strokes  at  which,  with  an  instinctive 
shudder,  we  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  the  tax-collector,  the  most  dread 
officer   of  state.      In  like   manner 
vender  ancient  days  pass  over  the 
heads  of  John  Evelyn  and  Mary  his 
wife.    A  royal  martyr  and  a  royal 
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exile,  an  "unnatural  usurpation," 
even  a  sequestered  church,  entirely 
fail  to  overthrow  the  natural  balance. 
Daily  human  life,  which  can  make 
nothing  of  the  seven-leagued  boots  of 
history,  but  must  tread  on  its  ordinary 
pace  with  its  prosaic  ordinary  footing, 
walks  through  revolutions  blindfolded, 
nor  ever  finds  out  what  burning  coals 
it  has  passed  over,  nor  what  pitfalls 
it  has  escaped,  till  long  after  looking 
back  upon  them,  in  the  light  of 
recollection,  when  many  a  time  the 
pulse  quickens  and  the  heart  beats  to 
perceive  dangers  at  the  time  un- 
known. 

With  no  such  solemn  introduction 
as  his  more  dignified  contemporary, 
Mr  Secretary  Pepys  bustles  into  our 
presence  on  the  eve  of  a  new  time. 
Left  entirely  in  the  dark,  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  colour  of  hair  and  sta- 
ture of  person  belonging  to  the  pa- 
ternal Pepys,  but  to  the  very  existence 
of  such  an  individual,  Samuel,  spruce, 
full-grown,  and  curious,  comes  with  a 
sudden  leap  out  of  chaos  and  the  un- 
known, ana  reveals  himself,  no  growth 
of  years,  no  proper  little  boy,  and 
much-educated  young  man,  but  an 
achieved  and  complete  personage,  a 
fait  accompli  to  our  admiring  eyes — 
with  a  wife  and  a  servant  Jane,  a 
faithful  adherence  to  **  my  Lord,"  a 
place  in  an  office,  a  house  in  Axe 
Yard — where,  nevertheless,  he  lives 
in  the  garret — a  suit  with  great  skirts 
(for  Pepys  is  not  Pepys  without  his 
costume),  and   a  private    condition 
*^  very  handsome,  esteemed  rich,  but 
indeed  very  poor.*'    Li  such  aspect  is 
it  that  Samuel  Pepys  rises  upon  the 
horizon,  a  man  even  then  of  much 
business   and   many   occupations  — 
young,  alert,  and  full  of  curiosity,  **  a 
rising  man,"  as  the  phrase  goes — miss- 
ing no  opportunity  of  either  advance- 
ment or  emolument,  and  quite  ready 
to  strike  in  with  the  tide,  however  it 
may  turn ;  nor  much  caring,  as  it 
seems,  whether  Charles  Rex  or  Richard 
Protector  win  the  day,  so  that  my 
lord,  and  of  natural  consequence  my 
lord's  dutiful  and  serviceable  kinsman, 
have  a  sufficiently  good  chance  of  get- 
ting to  the  top  of  the  wave. 

By  and  by,  the  lesser  stars  and  sa- 
tellites of  Samuel  appear  in  the  fir- 
mament. Kot  to  speak  of  the  poor 
wife  who  bums  her  hand  making  ready 
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the  remains  of  a  tarkey  for  the  Sun- 
day's dinner,  and  who  has  rather  a 
seclnded  life  of  it  in  the  garret  at  this 
present  writing,  but  who  for  the  rest 
seems  to  have  wonderfully  little  to 
grumble  at — very  much  less  than  she 
comes  to  have  by-aud-by  in  Samuel's 
own  person — and  is  my  dear  wife,  and 
affectionately  considered — there  ap- 
pears the  father,  whom  Samuel  finds 
in  his  '*  cutting- house"  at  his  honest 
trade  of  tailor,  and  of  whom,  with 
his  mother,  he  has  a  yery  unsatisfac- 
tory leave-taking  on  his  going  to  sea, 
*^  without  having  them  to  drink  or  say 
anything  of  business  one  to  another,*' 
— a  brother  John,  who  becomes  visi- 
ble as  a  scholar  at  Paul's  school,  hav- 
ing his  declamation  overlooked  and 
corrected  for  him  by  Samuel,  who  is 
a  good  brother — another,  Tom,  curso- 
rily mentioned  afterwards  as  carrying 
home  a  new  coat  with  silver  buttons 
to  the  rising  Admiralty  official, — and 
sundry  ^*  cozins,"  who  cross  the  stage 
now  and  then,  giving  and  receiving 
dinners,  advices,  and  such  matters  of 
ordinary  reciprocity.  The  ground  is 
strangely  shifted  in  this  second  family 
group,  from  the  lofty  kinsfolk  of  Wot- 
ton  and  Godstone,  the  ambassador 
father-in-law,  and  magnificent  con- 
nections of  Evelyn  and  his  wife ;  yet 
by  no  means  contemptible  people  are 
these  merry  citizens,  pleasure-loving 
and  feast- giving,  with  their  own  pre- 
tensions, quite  as  decided,  though  of  a 
lesser  order  of  greatness.  The  time  is 
manifestly  a  crisis,  and  vexed  with 
cross  currents  of  intelligence  from 
every  hand,  poor  good  Richard  Crom- 
well having  broken  down  under  the 
weight  of  his  father's  truncheon,  the 
woeful  Rump  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  its  dreary  burden  of  life,  and 
General  Monk  advancing  towards  the 
city — a  powerful  but  uncomprehended 
fate,  touching  whose  intentions  the 
public  mind  is  in  great  doubt  and 
wonder.  This  public  mind,  like  Pepys' 
own,  seems  to  be  fuUy  more  eager  to 
hear  of  change  than  active  to  bring  it 
about,  and  waits  with  great  curiosity 
and  eagerness,  as  the  exhausted  public 
mind,  not  fertile  in  expedients,  is  apt 
to  wait  for  the  command  and  leading 
of  some  visible  Influence  great  enongn 
to  give  authority  to  the  general  wish. 
At  the  coffee-house — at  the  House  it- 
self, where  there  is  an  undeniable 


'^  muddle,"  and  nothing  half  so  grate- 
ful as  coffee — in  Westminster  Hall,  at 
church,  and  in  every  public  place,  all 
sorts  of  rumours  are  to  be  heard  of, 
till  rumour  grows  almost  weary  of 
perpetual  self-contradiction.  About 
this  time  occurs  a  pretty  glimmer  of 
picture,  which  shows  that  Samuel  has 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  General 
Monk  has  been  appointed  general-in- 
chlef  of  all  the  forces  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  there  is  a  universal 
satisfaction,  although  no  other  posi- 
tive changes  seem  to  be  known.  In 
Westminster  Hall  Pepys  meets  with 
Locke  and  PurceU,  famous  masters  in 
their  melodious  art,  and  the  three  go 
to  a  coffee-house,  where  they  are 
placed  at  windows  overlooking  the 
water.  Before  them  lies  the  Thames, 
•*  the  silent  highway" — not  over  w- 
lent,  one  may  conclude,  in  this  time  of 
public  excitement — and  full  of  the  swift 
shooting  wherries  and  gay  barges, 
more  graceful  to  see  than  coach  and 
omnibus,  which  make  a  constant  com- 
munication between  the  City  and 
learned  and  stately  Westminster. 
PurceU  and  Locke,  and  Pepys  himself, 
who  is  no  contemptible  musician,  sing 
**  brave  songs"  by  the  windows  of  the 
coffee-house.  The  air  tingles  with  the 
joyful  sound  of  bells ;  the  February 
afternoon,  sunny  and  red,  shines  on 
the  animated  river,  and,  looking  down 
its  gay  and  busy  tide,  the  chronicler 
says,  *'  Here  out  of  the  windows  it 
was  a  most  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
city,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with, 
a  glory  about  it,  so  high  was  the  light 
of  the  bonfires,  and  so  thick  round  the 
citv,  and  the  bells  rang  eveiywhere." 
Almost  immediately  my  lord  emerges 
from  the  darkness,  goes  to  sea — which 
is  to  say,  lies  in  the  Channel,  waiting 
the  turn  of  events — taking  with  him 
this  faithful  historian ;  and  finally  has 
the  honourable  office  of  bringing  home 
the  king.  The  most  noticeable  thing 
in  this  part  of  the  record,  and  the  most 
amusinc,  is  the  nnfaUing  industry  and 
pains  of  Samuel  in  picking  up  all  the 
small  perquisites  and  fees  pertaining 
to  his  office.  His  ^'  half-piece,"  whicti 
he  gets  from  a  person  who  would  be 
chaplain ;  his  whole  piece  and  twenty 
shillings  in  silver  from  the  captain 
whose  commission  he  draws ;  his  va- 
rious droppings  in  of  little  streams  of 
revenue ;  his  addings  up  and  thanks- 
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pyings  for  the  same;  together  with    The  canvass  widens  and  enlarges;  busy 


nis  simple  delight  in  bein^  addressed 
as  S.  p.,  Esq.,  and  his  satisfaction  in 
sitting  at  table  with  m^  lord,  and 
hiring  so  mnch  honour  in  the  fleet. 
How  these  transactions  might  look  at 
the  present  daj,  or  if  any  one  above 
seventeen  dare  acknowledge  to  his 
himost  heart  a  stray  spark  of  pleasure 
in  the  Esqnire  on  the  back  of  a  letter, 
18  quite  a  different  matter.  Sunuel 
Fepys  makes  no  boggling  at  his  offi- 
cial dishonesty,  if  dishonesty  it  was : 
bis  vanity  is  so  simple,  genuine*  and 
warm,  that  one  almost  likes  him  for  it ; 
and  we  believe  that  never  one  of  the 
public  whom  he  has  admitted  so 
largely  in  to  his  confidence,  grudged  him 
a  farthing  of  that  £80  which  Samuel 
devoutly  thanks  heaven  he  is  *'  worth  *' 
on  the  condnsion  of  his  voyage. 

Up  to  the  same  period  of  time  his 
oontemporary  has  progressed  in  stately 
prosperity — has  become  the  purchaser 
of  Say*8  Court,  the  ancestral  pro- 
perty of  hi8£ather-in-law,  Sir  Richard 
Browne;  the  father  of  several  chil- 


London  throbbing  with  gay  life  and 
energy,  a  world  of  new  affairs  in  hand, 
a  new  reign  and  a  youthful  ruler— a 
throng  of  foreign  guests  and  congra- 
tulations, and  a  very  flood  of  home- 
returning  exiles  open  to  our  view. 
Foremost  on  the  scene  is  the  King— of 
whom  no  one  as  yet  has  begun  to 
speak  evil,  and  who,  amid  gorgeous 

E recessions,  and  in  the  splendour  of 
is  ancestral  palace,  is  still  the  ideal 
type  of  monarchy  to  his  rejoicing 
people — and  theDuke,  who  gives  signs 
of  vigour,  honest/,  and  spirit,  and  is 
still  an  orthodox  Protestant,  so  far  as 
appearances  go ; — no  time  yet  for  poor 
Cavaliers  to  feel  the  bitter  pangs  of 
disappointment — no  time  for  balked 
and  ruined  creditors  of  the  Crown  to 
bewail  the  unrewarded  misery  of  their 
loyal  sacrifices ;— a  host  of  new  delights 
and  new  enterprises  sprang  into  sud- 
den being,  and  a  long  retinue  of  place- 
men, after  Pepys^  fashion,  or  perhaps 
after  a  fashion  still  less  honest,  nurs- 
ing their  £80  into  £300,  and  much 


dren,  and  the  sorrowful  survivor  of    contented  with  the  process.    Bising 


one  infiant  prodigy,  whom  he  calls  the 
light  of  his  life ;  has  owned  to  a  hu- 
man Uiankfnlness  in  paying  every  far- 
thing of  debt  he  owes ; — that  the  im- 
maculate Evelyn  should  ever  have 
permitted  himself  to  be  in  debt  seems 
the  wonder !  And  now,  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  plotting  for  the 
Bestoration,  so  soon  as  this  was 
pnu^ticable,  is  in  high  favour  at  the 
restored  Court,  a  friend  of  both 
Charles  and  James,  and  a  most  joyful 
and  triumphant  sympathiser  in  their 
chansed  fortunes.  Shrewd  Samuel, 
who  Is  no  enthusiast,  looks  on  with  a 
cooler  eye  of  observation;  Evelyn 
n^oioea,  with  stately  propriety,  but 
with  all  his  heart. 

The  begmning  of  the  new  reign  con- 
fers upon  each  a  public  appointment, 
and  hereafter  they  gradually  approach 


men  everywhere  m^iog  themselves 
visible — rising  statesmen,  wits,  philo- 
sophers, and  favourites — and  abun- 
dance of  interest  to  fill  the  public  mind 
on  every  topic,  and  keep  the  busy 
throng  perpetually  astir. 

Evelyn  has  already  propounded  to 
Mr  Robert  Boyle  his  plan  for  a  philo- 
sophic assembly  of  mutual  edificatloD, 
and  already  there  is  word  of  a  youth 
of  incomparable  genius,  Mr  Christo- 
pher Wren,  who  is  calling  new  build- 
ings into  being  in  the  classic  regions 
of  Alma  Mater ;  so  here  we  have  al- 
ready the  unformed  Boyal  Society,  and 
the  unbuilt  St  PauPs,  glimmering  to 
the  daylight.  But,  alas  I  less  advanced 
in  civilisation  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  silver  buttons,  Mr 
Secretary  Pepys  is  visible,  correcting 
his  cookmaid  Luce,  in  the  passage  of 


each  other.     Fepys,  at  the  close  of    his  house,  for  leaving  the  door  ajar. 


another  year,  has  made  a  leap  from 
his  £80  to  near  £300,  advancing  stead- 
ily to  the  higher  elevation  —  and 
Evelyn,  suave  and  courtly,  and  full 
of  devices  for  the  spread  of  the  arts 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  age, 
having  a  ready  eve  for  all  ingenious, 
learned,  and  enrious  spirits,  among 
whom  there  can  be  little  doubt  Samuel 
has  an  admirable  right  to  be  placed. 


and  much  troubled  to  be  seen  in  the 
act  of  administering  the  chastisement 
by  Sir  W.  Penn's  boy,  who  will  tell  it 
to  the  family— which  fright,  however, 
does  not  prevent  this  vigilant  master 
from  beatmg  the  same  or  another  girl 
with  a  stick  some  time  after,  for  do- 
mestic misbehaviour.  Mr  Pepys  has 
not  only  a  cookmaid  now,  but  gives 
dinners,  and  has  my  ladies  calling 
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upon  his  wife,  to  his  intense  satisfac- 
tion ;  his  dining-parlonr  is  hang  with 
green  serge  and  gilded  leather,  and 
he  grows  a  person  of  importance — ^yet 
we  fear,  by  this  token,  is  still  only 
externally  refined. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Rnpert,  emblem 
of  fiery  Cavaliers,  subdued  into  the 
arts  of  peace,  shows  Evelyn,  with  his 
own  hand,  how  to  grave  in  mezzo- 
tinto — straneo  to  hear  of  this,  with 
Edgehill  and  Marston  Moor,  and  the 
red-hot  reputation  of  the  impetuous 
soldier  in  one^s  memory  I     And  there 

fleams  across  the  scene  a  vision  of 
[enrietta  Maria — old  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, no  longer  the  beautiful  inspuration 
of  royal  councils,  the  hopeless  per- 
verter  of  royal  faith,  the  idol  of  that 
melancholy,  constant,  doomed  king  of 
hers  —  but  a  dowager  and  superan- 
nuated old  lady,  at  the  head  of  a  little 
subsidiary  court,  telling  Evelyn  tales 
of  sagacious  dogs,  yet  sometimes  grow- 
ing garrulous  over  her  escapes  and 
troubles  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion : 
strange  change  of  time  once  more. 
And  now  we  hear  of  the  execution  of 
Harrison  and  others  of  the  judges  of 
King  Charles,  and  of  the  meaner  and 
less  excusable  revenge  taken  upon  the 
remains  of  the  great  Usurper,  the  im- 
perial rebel  Cromwell.  "  Oh,  the 
stupendous  and  inscrutable  judgments 
ofGrod!"  writes  Evelyn,  speakmg  of 
this  deplorable  piece  of  vengeance. 
**  Look  back  at  October  22d,  1668, 
(Oliver's  funeral),  and  be  astonished  I 
and  fear  God,  and  honour  the  King ! 
but  meddle  not  with  them  that  are 
given  to  change  I "  Of  the  same  event, 
when  ordered  by  Parliament,  Pepys 
records  a  somewhat  different  opinion : 
the  thing  troubles  him,  '*  that  a  man 
of  so  great  courage  as  he  (Oliver)  was 
should  have  that  dishonour,  though 
other wbe  he  might  deserve  it  enough.*' 
Far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  insulters 
was  the  dead;  but  after  such  dis- 
honour as  it  was  in  their  power 
to  inflict,  the  restorers  of  Charles 
II.  buried  the  bones  of  Oliver  at  Ty- 
burn, under  the  gallows,  on  the 
first-observed  fast  for  the  "  Martyr- 
dom" of  Charles  I., — a  vulgar  and 
impotent  conclusion  to  the  solemn  tra- 
gedy which  already  connected  these 
two  names. 

There  is,  however,  something  of  a 
lull  in  politics,  and  pleasure  is  the 


business  of  the  day.  Mr  Pepys,  for 
his  part,  contrives  to  weave  his  occu- 
pations and  enjoyments  together  with 
singular  industry,  and  never  under- 
takes an  official  journey,  or  goes  about 
a  piece  of  public  duty,  without  abun- 
dant provision  for  "  bieing  merry,"  and 
making  use  of  every  opportunity  that 
falls  in  his  way.  Even  Evelyn  sees 
innumerable  plays ;  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  Admiralty,  more  given  to  dissipa- 
tion than  Evdyn,  has  to  make  solemn 
resolution  against  these  fascinating 
vanities.  We  read  with  a  little  amuse- 
ment the  graver  historian's  record — 
**  I  saw  Hamlet^  Prince  of  Benmark^ 
played ;  but  now  the  old  plays  begin 
to  disgust  this  refined  age,  since  his 
Majesty's  being  so  much  abroad ; " 
which  Pepys  confirms  by  a  similar 
observation  of  ^*  Saw  Romeo  andJuUei 
the  first  time  it  was  ever  acted ;  but 
it  is  a  play  of  itself  the  worst  that 
ever  I  heard,  and  the  worst  acted  that 
ever  I  saw  these  people  do."  Like 
every  other  present  time,  ^'  this  refined 
age,"  we  presume,  gave  itself  credit 
for  fastidious  taste  and  nice  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  neither  Evelyn's  scholarly 
mind  and  graceful  likings,  nor  the 
natural  judgment  of  Pepys,  has  been 
able  to  judge  by  a  higher  standard 
than  the  opinion  of  their  time. 

The  matter-of-fact  and  even-handed 
fashion  in  which  religious  observances 
are  conjoined  with  these  amnsementSt 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  scruples 
which  vex  many  a  righteous  soul 
touching  ordinary  matters  of  confor- 
mity to  "  the  world"  were  scarcely  to 
be  expected  here;  but  the  church- 
going  and  sermon-hearing  takes  place 
so  quietly,  and  so  entirely  lacks  any 
disturbing  effect  upon  the  profane  le- 
vities that  surround  them,  that  we 
stand  aside  in  silent  admuration.  The 
most  famous  orators  of  the  Church — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Dr  South,  Ken,  and 
Hall,  and  Tillotson,  and  many  a  lesser 
light — illuminated  the  high  places  of 
orthodoxy ;  and  a  host  of  industrious 
and  learned  Nonconformists,  led  by  a 
few  notable  divines,  as  great  in  thehr 
way  as  the  daintier  Episcopates,  edi- 
fied the  pulpits  of  the  city.  Steadier 
church-goer  than  Mr  Secretary  Pepys 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find;  and 
after  a  year  of  the  new  reign,  his  en- 
lightened appetite  even  labours  hard 
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to  reconcile  itself  to  Lenten  fare — 
while  his  penitence  for  sleeping  during 
a  sermon,  and  that  laudatory  certifi- 
cate of  church  attendance  and  mem- 
bership— ^a  certificate  which,  with  a 
little  alteration  of  form  and  diction, 
might  satisfy  the  strictest  kirk-session 
in  Scotland — show  a  certain  honesty 
in  bis  profession.  There  is,  indeed,  so 
perfect  an  honesty  in  this  entire  jour- 
nal of  his,  that  SamuePs  religiousness 
claims  foil  credit  at  our  hands,  such 
as  it  is — yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  true 
that  Samuel  might  be  a  very  heathen 
for  any  restraint  his  religion  puts 
upon  him.  Compunctions  afterwards 
It  may  produce;  but  prudence,  and 
not  piety,  checks  Mr  Secretary  before 
the  act,  however  piety  may  come  in 
behind  to  prick  the  offending  con- 
science. Yet  whatever  he  does,  Sa- 
muel never  misses  going  to  church ; 
and  if  it  be  to  see  a  pretty  Mistress 
Somebody,  or  if  he  chances  to  fall 
asleep  before  the  sand  in  the  hour- 
glass has  measured  out  the  heads  of    was  a  prince  of  many  virtues,  debo- 
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could  have  preserved  the  heavenly 
principle  alive  in  such  a  place.  Doty 
too,  after  its  kind,  and  the  supersti- 
tious loyalty  in  which  the  ancient 
Cavalier  families  were  sedulously  bred, 
must  have  come  in  to  close  those  meek 
uncritidsing  eyes  to  the  vileness  of 
the  illustrious  vice  before  them ;  yet, 
withal,  it  shocks  our  modem  notions, 
to  realise  this  mingling  of  the  pure 
and  the  impure,  and  to  excuse  this  tol- 
eration of  high-seated  iniquity.  How 
chary  is  the  good  religious  Evelyn  in 
his  comments,  how  slow  to  condemn 
"  his  Majesty,"  how  much  mclined  in 
loyal  reverence  to  do  what  domestic 
love  does  so  often— and  be  bitter  on 
the  evil  influences— the  temptations 
and  the  tempters  who  **  lead  away.*' 
How  the  king  would  have  been  a  great 
monarch,  ^^had  not  his  easy  nature 
resigned  him  to  be  managed  by  crafty 
men,  and  some  abandoned  and  de- 
praved wretches,  who  corrupted  his 
otherwise  sufficient  parts ;"  how  **  he 


the  sermon,  Samuel  fails  not  to  pray 
a  **  Grod  forgive  me,"  as  he  records  his 
sin.  Nor  is  he  by  any  means  alone 
in  this  union  of  vice  and  devotion. 
The  royal  reprobate  himself  hears 
many  a  sermon,  and  there  are  solemn 
preachings,  very  frequent  and  very 
eloquent,  to  the  household — ^with  what 
effect  upon  the  household  manners 
and  mode  of  life  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive. Nor  is  this  alL  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  this  period  as 
the  most  entirely  reprobate  and  aban- 
doned in  all  our  national  history,  yet 
nevertheless  true  it  is,  and  of  perfect 
verity,  that  piety  also  flourished  in 
those  days ;  piety — genuine  meek  de- 
votion— and  a  divine  and  undefiled 
faith.  Within  the  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere of  that  court  of  Charles, 
doing  dutiful  homage  to  the  poor, 
swart,  uncomplaining  Portuguese  Ka- 
therine,  brushing  against  the  very 
skirts  of  Portsmouth  and  Castlemaine, 
living  under  the  polluting  eyes  of  Ro- 
chester and  Sedley,  and,  still  worse, 
of  their  master,  piety  was  even  here. 
The  last  place  in  the  world  to  look  for 
such  a  strange  and  alien  visitant,  yet 
there  the  angel  found  it  possible  to 
exist ;  and  perhaps  nothing  less  than 
the  ascetic  routine  of  perpetual  devo- 
tioo,  the  sad,  self-absorbed,  and  self- 
Inqwcting  pietism  of  Mrs  Godolphin, 


nair,  easy  of  access,  not  bloody  nor 
cruel ; "  and  how  *^  he  would  doubt- 
less have  been  an  excellent  prince  had 
he  been"  something  exactlv  the  re- 
verse of  what  he  was.  After  this 
fashion  only,  and  with  manifest  pain 
and  reluctance,  Evelyn  permits  him- 
self to  condemn;  and  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  with  what  a  pang  of  humilia- 
tion and  disappointment  the  old  high- 
minded  honourable  Royalist  must  have 
owned  to  himself  this  pitiable  failure 
of  the  royal  blood  to  produce  any- 
thing worthy  of  the  throne,  which 
that  "arch  rebel"  and  "unnatural 
usurper"  had  filled  after  so  kingly  a 
fashion.  The  testimony  of  two  am- 
bassadors, who  had  served  the  Com- 
monwealth first  and  then  the  king, 
and  who  complained  of  the  lessened 
respect  paid  to  them,  when  sent  by 
Charles;  the  evident  diminution  of 
English  influence  everywhere ;  the 
unwise  and  unprosperous  wars,  rashly 
undertaken  and  ill  conducted — though 
always  saved,  by  little  outbursts  of 
vigour  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
generals,  firom  entire  discomfiture  and 
shame;  the  wanton  extravagance  of 
the  court,  and  corresponding  disho- 
nesty, penurionsness,  and  bankruptcy 
in  public  affairs,  were  all  so  many  sore 
assaults  upon  the  old  enthusiastic  party 
of  CavaUeTOi  whose  sufferings  and 
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plottings,  in  which  neither  land  nor 
life  were  spared,  and  whose  insane 
rejoicing  and  triumph  over  the  accom- 
pUshed  restoration  were  so  ntterly  put 
to  shame  by  the  result.  They  had 
buried  Oliver  at  Tyburn— but  all  the 
gold  in  England  could  not  purchase 
Oliver's  imperial  mantle  to  fall  upon 
the  shoulders  of  this  impotent  and 
careless  king. 

Very  much  more  distinct,  for  Pepys 
was  not  restrained  either  by  personal 
attachment  or  exaggerated  loyalty, 
is  the  deliverance  wMch  he  gives  upon 
Charles  and  his  reign.  Unmitigated 
is  the  public  discontent,  according  to 
Mr  Secretary,  and  the  people  look 
wistfully  upon  the  times  of  stout  old 
Oliver,  when  England  was  great 
among  the  nations,  and  pure,  if  some- 
thing rigid  and  straitened  at  home; 
when  the  public  money  supplied  the 
public  necessities,  and  there  was  no 
vicious  and  disreputable  court  to  sap 
the  national  finances  and  credit,  and 
make  the  national  establishment  a 
Castle  Rack-rent  on  a  larger  scale. 
"Why  will  not  people  lend  their 
money?  "  cries  an  afficted  my  Lord 
Treiisurer,  when  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Navy  cany  their  accounts  and 
complaints  to  him.  "  Why  will  they 
not  trust  the  king  as  well  as  Oliver? 
Why  do  our  prizes  come  to  nothing, 
that  yielded  so  much  heretofore?" 
In  the  Conncil  Chamber,  and  such  an 
honourable  presence,  Mr  Secretary 
makes  no  response,  but  does  not  tm 
to  record  a  veiy  dear  opinion  on  the 
subject,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
closet  at  home.  The  boldness  of 
Samuel's  secret  chronicle  even  dis- 
closes more  courageously  than  he  him- 
self docs  the  opinions  of  Evelyn, 
•*  who,"  says  Pepys,  "  is  grieved  for, 
and  speaks  openly  to  me  his  thoughts 
of  the  times,  and  our  ruin  approach- 
ing—and all  by  the  folly  of  the 
king." 

With  an  incalculable  amount  of 
pleasure-making,  and  that  strange 
cross-fire  of  report  and  incident,  which 
make  the  daily  narrative,  so  minute 
and  clear  in  all  its  details,  'something 
perplexing  as  a  whole,  we  make 
our  circumstantial  progress  with  Mr 
Secretary  through  several  slow-naced 
years,  and  are  M>le  to  decide  with  ab- 
solute certainty  where  our  hero  has 
dined  on  almost  everyday  of  the  whole 


period — what  was  his  company,  and 
what  his  fare ;  whether  he  made 
merry  upon  venbon  and  pullets,  or 
had  fish,  because  it  was  Good  Fri- 
day ;  or  felicitated  himself  that  he  had 
come  to  sufficient  estate  to  have  a 
hash  of  fowls  for  the  little  private 
supper  of  himself  and  his  wife  at 
home.  Kor  are  we  less  enlightened 
as  to  the  extent  and  increase  of 
SamuePs  wardrobe,  and  the  finery  of 
his  wife,  which  last  he  rather  grudges, 
yet  is  complacent  in.  Steadilv  grow- 
ing in  wealth,  he  grows  in  splendour 
withal,  abounds  in  new-fashioned  lux- 
uries; sets  up  a  magnificent  coach,  with 
gilt  standards  ana  green  reins,  and 
everything  handsome  about  it ;  wears 
silk  on  working  days,  and  procures 
for  himself  a  suit  ornamented  with 
gold  lace,  so  overpoweringly  grand 
that  he  keeps  it  by  him  long  in  fear 
and  trembling,  afraid  lest  it  be  too 
fine  for  public  exhibition,  as  indeed  it 
afterwards  proves  to  be.  Private 
domestic  incidents  there  are  not  many 
to  animate  the  record,  though  Samuel's 
misdemeanours  bring  him  at  last  into 
a  state  of  much  uneasiness  at  home, 
where  his  poor  wife's  suspicions  and 
lealousies  give  him  a  troubled  life  of 
it,  and  even  put  the  guilty  Secretary 
In  bodily  fear  and  dolour :  it  is,  how- 
ever, some  satisfaction  to  perceive  that 
Samuel  at  last  heartily  sets  himself  to 
overcome  this,  and  succeeds  very 
tolerably,  as  it  seems;  his  wife  being 
a  persuasible  woman,  who  will  hear 
reason  after  all.  And  an  important 
man  in  his  office  grows  Samuel,  the 
very  soul  of  its  business  and  diplo- 
macies, its  triumphant  defender  before 
Parliament,  when,  as  the  spokesman 
of  the  arraigned  Naval  Commissioners, 
he  covers  himself  with  modest  glory. 
Nor  does  Mr  Pepys  make  less  pro- 
gress in  the  general  worid,  where  he 
&  adopted  into  learned  and  courtly 
circles;  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  an  intimate  of  Eve- 
lyn's, known  at  court,  and  fhmiliarly 
recognised  by  duke  and  king.  Neither 
the  Plague  nor  the  Fire  sends  him 
firom  his  post,  and  his  account  of  both 
of  these  events  is  very  distinct  and 
graphic,  with  that  indubitable  air  of 
eyewitness  and  sufferer  which  gives 
reality  to  the  tale.  The  irrestrainable 
curiosity  which  makes  him  foUow 
fimerals  against  his  will  during  the 
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nign  of  the  one,  and  his  manifold 
tribolatlona  under  the  other  —  hia 
ihoalder  of  mntton  without  a  napklui 
Us  dirty  and  undressed  plight,  his 
bonowM  shirt  and  precarious  rest, 
tha  little  personal  inconvenienoes, 
vhkh  mark  the  period  qnite  as  clearly 
as  the  pablic  calamity,  are  all  very 
pbiiily  set  down ;  yet  his  own  mea- 
iires  are  those  of  an  active  and  care- 
iU  pablic  serraot, — ^there  is  qnite  as 
little  doubt  of  that.  And  Samuel 
Mcspes  uninjured  in  home  and  per- 
ND,  in  goods  and  family  connections, 
from  both  the  great  national  disasters 
of  his  time. 

Bat  the  naive  and  plain-spoken 
totobiograpfaer  has  a  period  put  to  his 
fifldoeures.  Samuel  must  relapse  into 
tiie  veiled  propriety  of  ordinary  story. 
Ssmodl  must  be  content  in  future  with 
only  such  a  record  as  all  the  world 
may  see — for  these  twinkling  curious 
€jes  of  his  majr  not  avail  him  longer 
nr  his  secret  ciphering,  and  it  is  with 
a  great  pang  that  he  yields  to  the 
necessity,  wUch  is  *^  almost  as  much 
as  to  see  myself  go  into  my  grave," 
he  says,  disconsolately,  and  so  con- 
dodes  a  chronicle  which  has  no  equal 
—the  clearest  picture  ever  displayed 
to  the  worid  of  a  mind  and  conscience 
hi  perfect  undress,  with  not  a  thought 
eonceaM. 

And  had  darkness  rested  stUl  upon 
the  mysterious  characters  of  Fepys' 
Diary,  not  Evelyn  himself  had  shown 
a  better  example  of  respectability  to 
aftcstoming  beholders.  The  Fepys 
who  writes  letters  to  those  contem- 
porary people  with  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stand  well.  Is  a  very  different 
Pepys  from  him  of  the  journal ;  and 
we  are  half  inclined  to  take  for  irony 
the  serious  compliments  and  much 
respect  with  which  he  is  saluted  by 
the  notable  compeers,  who  know  him 
80  much  less  than  we  do.  It  is  a 
carious  fiict  this,  among  the  many 
carious  facts  which  this  self-exposure 
reveals  to  us;  no  doubt  Mr  Pepys 
knew  Mr  Evelyn  a  great  deal  better 
thui  we  know  that  well-mannered  and 
worthy  gentleman — ^but  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  so  well  informed  was  Mr 
Evelyn,   not   so   learned   was  Mrs 
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greater  measure,  we  find  that  Evelyn 
has  a  much  larger  shareof  the  troubles 
of  common  life.  He  loses  several 
children,  among  them  one  of  those 
learned  and  pious  youthful  ladies,  of 
whom  he  numbers  several  among  his 
friends ;  none  is  fairer,  sweeter,  more 
nious,  or  accomplished,  than  his  own 
Mary,  and  his  grief  has  satisfaction  in 
recording  her  perfections.  Of  this 
daughte^  who  died  at  nineteen,  and  of 
the  wonderful  little  Richard  long  ago 
dead,  at  six  years  old,'the  father  speaks 
with  a  full  heart.  It  is  "  jpit,"  like  a 
river,  overflooded  and  running  wide, 
this  grief  of  his,  in  respect  to  these 
children;  and  it  lb  singular  to  note 
how  differently  the  death  of  his  son 
John,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  when 
Evelyn  himself  is  old,  affects  his 
calmer  faculties,  and  how  he  can 
couple  with  the  brief  obituary  a  notice 
of  my  Lord  of  Devonshire's  misfor- 
tunes on  the  turf.  But  even  sorrow 
does  not  turn  aside  his  life  from  its 
fhll  current.  John  Evelyn  is  as  busy 
a  man,  after  his  grave  fashion,  as 
Samuel  Pepvs,  and  a  very  much  more 
disinterested  one,  since  neither  fee  nor 
compliment  seems  to  come  in  his  way, 
and  his  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  these  harassing  naval  wars,  his 
embarrassment  how  to  provide  for 
hosts  of  prisoners,  having  neither 
houses  to  receive  nor  money  to  sup- 
port them,  give  him  little  satisfaction 
in  his  public  labours.  Frovidine 
chimrgeons  and  medicaments,  and 
himself  overseeing  these  poor  maimed 
victims  of  warfare,  everywhere  finding 
accommodation  inadequate,  and  means 
insufficient,  Evelyn  travels  from  town 
to  town  of  his  district  with  most  con- 
sdentious  zeal ;  nor,  though  the  em- 
ployment is  very  far  from  being  an 
agreeable  one,  does  he  fail  to  devote 
himself  to  it  with  good-will  and  his 
best  endeavours.  A  long  margin  of  time 
is  left  over,  however,  for  his  own  per- 
sonal pursuits ;  and  all  the  wonders  of 
the  time  are  welcome  to  Evelyn,  who 
dabbles  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  has  a  smattering  of  every  branch 
of  learning  under  the  sun.  It  is  now 
that,  by  his  skilful  negotiations,  Harry 
Howard  of  Norfolk  bestows  the  Arun- 
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and  is  with  much  pomp  and  drcnm- 
stance  created  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and 
now  it  is  that  he  reads  his  paper  npon 
forest  trees — the  Sylva  by  which  he  is 
principally  known  as  an  aathor — before 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  may 
very  justly  be  called  the  founder  and 
parent,  and  to  which  he  Introduces 
various  magnates,  foreign  and  native ; 
among  them  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle and  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
with  both  of  whom  our  stately  cice- 
rone is  considerably  amused  in  his 
courteous  way.  And  now  it  seems 
that  among  the  palace-builders  of  this 
extravagant  era,  no  one  is  contented 
without  the  approval  of  £velyn,  and 
we  hear  of  him  carried  by  this  noble 
lord  and  that  illustrious  earl  to  in- 
spect improvements  and  new  erections, 
the  growth  of  new  and  sudden  for- 
tunes, or  the  increase  and  reparation 
of  old.  Terraces  and  lofty  elevations, 
parks  and  labyrinths  and  carious  gar- 
dens, exotic  plants  and  rare  flowers, 
with  every  practicable  device  of  land- 
scape-gardening, pass  in  brilliant  re- 
view before  his  eyes,  and  Evelyn 
maintains  bis  place  of  critic  loftily, 
and  praises  with  discrimination,  sd- 
ways  retaining  some  small  matter  of 
disapproval.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
pages  of  his  Diary  he  tells  us  of  the 
place  where,  as  an  infant,  he  was  sent 
to  nurse,  ^*  a  most  sweet  place  towards 
the  hills,  flanked  with  woods  and  re- 
freshed with  streams,  the  affection  to 
which  kind  of  solitude  I  sucked  in 
with  my  very  milk ; "  and  the  taste 
remains  with  him  all  his  life,  since 
we  find  him  permitted  by  his  brother 
to  make  an  artificial  lake  and  hermi- 
tage at  Wotton  in  his  youth,  and 
subsequently  perceive  him  curious  in 
landscape-gardening  during  his  tra- 
vels and  early  life  abroad.  In  gar- 
dening, as  fn  all  other  arts,  this  age  is 
emphatically  ^'  curious,"  and  as  full  of 
quips  and  conceits  in  its  plantations 
as  in  its  literature.  Here  is  one 
strange  instance  seen  abroad ;  it  is 
at  the  palace  of  the  Count  de  Lian- 
court  in  Paris : — 

^  Towards  his  study  ^.nd  bed-chamber 
is  a  little  garden,  which,  though  very 
narrow,  by  the  addition  of  a  well-painted 
perspectiye,  Ss  to  appearance  greatly  en- 
larged ;  to  this  there  is  another  part, 
supported  by  arches,  in  which  runs  a 
stream  of  water,  rising  in  the  aviary  oat 


of  a  statue,  and  seeming  to  flow  for  some 
miles,  by  being  artificially  continued  in 
the  painting,  where  it  sinks  down  at  the 
"vrEdL  It  is  a  very  agreeable  deceit.  At 
the  end  of  this  garden  is  a  little  theatre 
made  to  change  with  divers  pretty  scenes, 
and  the  stage  so  ordered  with  figures  of 
men  and  women  painted  on  light  boards 
and  cut  out,and  by  aperson  who  stands  un- 
derneath made  to  act  as  if  they  were  speak- 
higt  by  guiding  them,  and  reciting  words 
in  different  tones,  as  the  parts  require." 

Have  we  not  seen  in  the  modem 
Royal  Academy,  within  the  range  of 
these  very  few  years,  sundry  acres  of 
verdant  canvass,  which  might  add 
marvellously  to  a  suburban  garden 
^*by  the  addition  of  a  well-painted 
perspective"?  At  this  present  mo- 
ment there  risos  upon  our  memory  a 
gigantic  oak,  overwhelming  in  its  mul- 
titudinous foliage.  What  *'  an  agree- 
able deceit "  might  this  prove,  if  it 
were  but  hung  to  advantage  upon 
some  bit  of  intrusive  wall,  in  the  nar- 
row grounds  of  a  London  mansion! 
and  how  delightful  the  delusion,  look- 
ing through  scrubby  lilacs  and  acacias, 
to  find  the  forest  king  in  all  his  pride, 
where  nothing  but  a  smoky  line  of 
brick  and  mortar  was  wont  to  be ! 

But  however  the  fashion  of  the  art 
was,  there  can  be  no  dispute  of  Eve- 
lyn's high  authority  in  all  matters  of 
landscape-gardening,  nor  of  the  per- 
petual reference  made  to  him.  Of  the 
great  nobles  of  England  many  had 
returned  from  exile  to  find  their  patri- 
monial homes  desolated  by  the  civil 
war,  or  impaired  by  Roundhead  occu- 
pation; there  had  been  sieges,  as- 
saults, defences,  among  these  houses 
of  the  great,  and  the  age  had  a  taste 
for  magnificence,  for  costly  rarities, 
and  **curlo^"  decorations,  so  that 
all  who  could,  and  many  who  in  real 
ability  could  not,  set  about  the  costly 
work  of  building  and  improving.  Mr 
Evelyn's  journeys  from  one  lordly 
seat  to  another  are  almosfas  frequent 
and  as  laborious  as  are  his  ofiiciai  piU 
grimages;  and  Mr  Evelyn  is  equally 
great  on  intemsil  decoration,  and  on 
the  embellishments  and  accessories 
without  The  fair  chambers,  **par- 
getted  with  yew  and  divers  woods," 
the  rare  tapestries  of  diniug-hall  and 
withdrawing- room,  the  Indian  cabinets 
of  my  lady's  elegant  retirement,  and 
the  accumulation  of  rare  and  fantastic 
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curiosities  in  mj  lord's  closet,  are  all 
matters  of  interested  comment  to  our 
virtaoso.  A  cabinet  of  coins  or  a 
painted  ceiling,  an  "incomparable*' 
picture  or  a  magnificent  toilet — 
everything  comes  under  his  inspection; 
but  of  all  other  matters  the  thing  in 
which  it  seems  most  difficult  to  sadsfj 
the  taste  of  EvelTn  is,  the  funda- 
mental matter  of  the  site.  Wotton  is 
always  in  his  eye— Wotton,  where, 
after  his  illness,  he  |foes  to  be  recovered 
by  his  "  sweet  native  air,"  and  which 
is  clearly  next  to  his  heart  at  all  times. 
He  finds  a  great  many  imperfections 
in  the  position  of  his  uiendi'  houses ; 
one  is  too  far  firom  the  water — one 
firom  the  wood— another  lies  in  a  hol- 
low— another  has  no  windows  towards 
the  prospects— the  disadvantages  are 
manifold ;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
critic  entirely  satisfied,  let  him  go 
where  he  wilL 

Specially  consulted  and  authorita- 
tive in  this,  there  are  few  arts  or  in- 
S»uities  known  which  come  amiss  to 
velyn;  a  learned  and  wonderful 
infant  prodigy — a  philosophical  cook- 
ing apparatus  (would  that  Monsieur 
Papin  had  bequeathed  his  wonderful 
machine  to  the  present  generation,  to 
the  gladdening  of  many  a  housewifely 
heart,  which  mourns  over  bones  and 
sinews  unresolvable  into  the  savoury 
jelly  of  the  philosopher's  supper!)— a 
wonderful  conjuror — alternate  in  Eve- 
lyn's notice  with  Grindling  Gibbons, 
his  special  protigS^  whose  **  incom- 
pmble"  carving  he  is  the  first  to 
bring  into  repute— with  that  other 
**  incomparable"  genius,  Dr  Christo- 
pher Wren — with  famous  travelers 
and  great  inventors,  with  foreign  «a- 
vanis  and  notables,  each  and  all  of 
whom  contribute  something  to  the 
constant  accumulation  of  knowledge 
which  Mr  Evelvn  notes  so  carefully. 
And  he  who  plans  benevolent  infir- 
maries and  mtkes  "  plots  "  for  a  new 
dtj^  who  plants  a  great  society  of 
philosophy,  and  does  distinguished 
service  to  an  illustrions  college,  has 
time  withal  to  be  interested  even  in 
the  fasUons  of  the  time,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  the  king  a  pamphlet  called 
^^l^raiiQiia,  or  theMoae,''recommend- 
hig  a  Persian  costume,  which  is  after- 
wards temporarily  adopted,  though 
Evelyn  modestly  declares  that  "he 
thinks "  it  cannot  be  in  consequence 
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of  this  advice  of  his.  Added  to  all 
these,  be  has  matrimonial  negotiations, 
executorships,  dispensings  of  alms 
from  sundry  quarters,  and  all  manner 
of  family  duties  and  offices  of  friend- 
ship upon  his  hands.  Every  day,  and 
all  day  long,  John  Evelyn  lives; 
there  is  no  time  for  vegetation  in  this 
full  and  energetic  existence. 

And  now  there  comes  an  abrupt 
conclusion  to  the  reign  of  Charles. 
Death  comes  fiercely  in  a  paroxysm 
and  agony  upon  the  hapless  king,  and 
in  a  few  hurried  days  ail  is  over,  and 
James  is  regnant  in  his  brother's  place. 
His  brother's  eminence  in  vice  throws 
James  into  the  shade,  and  makes,  on 
the  whole,  rather  a  decent  creditable 
private  man  of  this  narrow-sighted 
despot.  There  is  great  hope  of  his  be- 
ginning, for,  after  all,  a  certain  honesty 
of  intention  is  in  the  new  king,  and  he 
has  served  the  public  with  honour  in 
his  day.  We  nave  no  longer  Fepys 
to  refer  to  for  the  unvarnished  truth 
of  public  opinion,  but  Evelyn  records 
his  own  expectations  of  a  respectable 
and  prosperous  reign.  A  brief  trial, 
however,  brings  sore  doubt  upon  this 
subject;  Popish  officers  begin  to  swarm 
in  public  employments  —  even  that 
dreaded  animal  the  Jesuit  makes  its 
appearance  in  open  daylight  at  White- 
hall ;  the  Parliament  is  assaulted  by 
bribes  and  flatteries  and  threatenings 
on  every  side.  Toleration,  a  new 
word  in  the  Papistical  mouth,  begins 
to  be  demanded  with  a  voice  gradually 
increasing  in  haughtiness,  and  at  last 
and  suddenly  the  Prince  of  Orange 
appears  on  the  troubled  scene.  Hnr- 
lyings  to  and  fro,  hopeless  bewilder- 
ment, desertion,  panic,  as  in  a  house 
assaulted  by  unseen  midnight  enemies, 
darken  the  air  for  another  brief 
space  of  time ;  and  then  the  scene  is 
changed  after  a  confused  and  disor- 
dered fashion,  and  we  perceive  Wil- 
liam, very  silent,  very  reserved,  very 
Dutch,  and  not  very  gracious,  perhaps 
even  a  little  scornful  of  those  time- 
serving deserters  of  his  predecessor, 
setting  himself  down  deliberately  and 
solemnly  in  the  royal  place. 

But  Mr  Evelyn  says  not  a  word  of 
William ;  only  one  mention  of  "  the 
morose  temper  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  showed  little  countenance  to  the 
noblemen  and  others,  who  expected  a 
more  gracious  and  cheerful  reception 
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when  they  made  their  court, "  falls 
from  his  guarded  lips.  Farther,  the 
new  king  is  despatched  with  the  brief- 
est notice— his  acts,  his  travels,  his 
ordinances,  and  his  death,  receive 
only  such  a  record  as  the  merest  offi- 
cial might  give  them ;  perhaps  because 
the  old  English  courtier  is  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  offence  on  his  own 
part  with  one  who  has  at  least  re- 
deemed the  Church  and  commonweal 
— perhaps  because  he  has  in  reality 
little  opportunity  of  knowing  this  self- 
absorbed  and  secret  royalty,  who  la 
not  given  to  communication.  The 
personal  friendship  of  Charles  and 
James,  though  Evelyn's  upright  soul 
could  not  much  approve  of  either, 
must  still  have  left  a  grudge  against 
this  foreign  supplanter  of  theur  race, 
and  the  current  of  the  historian's  life 
begins  of  itself  to  run  dry  and  thin,  a 
narrowed  stream.  His  children  die, 
and  are  married  ;  Sayes  Court,  where 
he  has  so  long  been  hospitable,  is  let 
to  one  tenant  and  another,  and  gets 
devastated  by  rude  Czar  Peter  and 
his  train ;  and  the  old  man,  getting 
nearly  eighty,  goes  to  Wotton,  to 
which  he  succeeds  as  male  representa- 
tive of  his  family  when  he  reaches  his 
fall  fourscore  years.  Gayer  and  more 
graphic  in  hisletters  than  in  his  solemn 
and  authoritative  Diaiy,  it  is  thus  the 
patriarch  writes  of  his  own  household 
estate  and  comforts  shortly  before  his 
brother's  death : — 

"  My  grandson  is  so  delighted  in  books 
that  he  professes  a  library  is  to  him  the 
greatest  recreation,  so  I  give  him  f^ee 
scope  here,where  I  have  near  npon  22,000 
Iqusry  20001]  (with  my  brother's),  and 
whither  I  wonld  bring  the  rest  had  I  any 
room,  which  I  have  not,  to  my  great  re- 
gret, haying  here  so  little  conyeraation 
with  the  learned — ^unless  it  be  when  Mr 
Wotton  (the  learned  gentleman  before- 
mentioned,  the  friend  of  DrBentley)  comes 
now  and  then  to  visit  me,  he  being  tntor 
to  Mr  Finch's  son  at  Albnry,  bnt  which 
he  is  now  leaying  to  go  to  his  living — 
that  without  books,  and  the  best  wife  and 
brother  in  the  world,  I  were  to  be  pitied  ; 
bnt  with  these  subsidiaries,  and  the  re- 
▼ising  some  of  my  old  impertinences,  to 
the  which  I  am  adding  a  disoonrse  I  made 
on  Medals  (lying  by  me  long  befbre  Oba- 
diah  Walker's  Treatise  appeared),  I  pass 
some  of  my  Attic  nights,  if  I  may  be  so 
Tain  as  to  name  them  with  the  author  of 
those  criticisms.  For  the  rest,  I  am  plant- 
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ing  an  eyergreen  groye  here  to  an  old 
house  ready  to  drop,  the  economy  and 
hospitality  of  which  my  good  old  brother 
will  not  depart  fh>m,  bnt  more  vet€rum 
kept  a  Christmas,  in  which  we  had  not 
fewer  than  three  hundred  bumpkins  every 
holy-day. 

"  We  have  here  a  very  oonyenient 
apartment  of  fiye  rooms  together,  besides 
a  pretty  closet,  which  we  have  fdrnished 
with  the  spoils  of  Sayes  Court,  and  is  the 
raree-show  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  in  truth  we  liye  easy  as  to  all  domes- 
tio  cares.  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
nights  we  call  lecture-nights,  when  my 
wife  and  myself  take  our  turns  to  read 
the  packets  of  all  the  news  sent  constantly 
from  London,  which  serves  ns  for  discourse 
till  f^esh  news  comes  ;  and  so  yon  haye 
the  history  of  a  very  old  man  and  his  not 
young  companion,  whose  society  I  have 
enjoyed  more  to  my  satisfaction  these 
three  years  here,  than  in  almost  fifty 
before,  and  am  now  eyery  day  trussing  up 
to  be  gone,  I  hope  to  a  better  place." 

Fepys,  by  this  time  retired  to  Clap- 
ham,  and  living  with  his  former  clerk, 
William  Hewer,  is  childless,  wifeless, 
and  solitary  in  his  old  age,  bnt  it  Is 
comfortable  to  know  that  the  ancient 
house  of  Evelyn  survives  in  his  grand- 
son. And  the  Admiralty  clen  has 
retired  from  all  his  offices — from  public 
life  entirely,  indeed — while  Evelyn  Is  i 
still  alert  and  busy,  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  la- 
bouring in  his  vocation  still,  thoneh 
the  more  virtuous  chronicler  is  the 
elder  man.  We  can  only  judge  of 
Samuel  by  his  letters  now,  and  these 
letters  are  epistles  of  edifying  pro- 
priety, grave,  temperate,  and  moaest, 
with  less  hyperbole,  and  even  less 
lightness  of  tone,  than  Evelyn's  own. 
The  contemporaries  seem  to  change 
character  in  their  correspondence  ;  it 
is  the  patrician  who  now  condescends 
to  playful  self-disclosure,  whereas  the 
Samuel  of  the  Diary,  with  all  his 
wicked  vanities,  his  levity,  and  self- 
indulgence,  is  lost  in  the  decorous  Mr 
Fepys,  so  conscientious  as  togiveuphia 
appointments  on  the  abdication  of  his 
royal  patron,  so  learned  in  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  as  to  qualify  him  for  the 
President's  place  among  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Royal  Society,  altogether 
a  notable  and  famous  man.  His  old 
peering  curiosity,  dignified  into  philo- 
sophical research,  sets  about  inquiries 
touching  the  second-sight,  on  which 
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subject  there  are  Tuioas  letters  from 
Lord  Reaj,  aod  one  from  no  less  a 
name  than  Clarendon,  son  of  the 
chancellor,  and  nnde  to  the  qaeen, 
and  cnrions  mathematical  questions, 
wherein  he  has  a  correspondent  no 
less  illastrioas  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
With  £yeljm,  Pepjs  boasts  a  frequent 
tod  most  comphmentaiy  correspon- 
dence ;  nor  does  he  want  the  respect- 
lid  salatations  of  learned  universitj 
doctors,  and  other  magnates  of  the 
times ;  and  in  his  learned  leisure  at 
Clapham,  a  patron  of  the  arts,  a  bene- 
(jKtorof  AlmaMater,  anotable  virtuoso 
in  his  own  person,  we  look  with  much 
bewilderment  for  our  ancient  friend 
Samuel,  with  his  twinkling  merry  eyes 
and  wicked  wishes,  his  simple  honest 
vanity,  and  all  his  unveiled  devices,  for 
good  and  for  evil.  Perhaps  he  is 
only  another  specimen  of  the  moderat- 
ing effects  of  old  age — perhaps  only 
a  shining  exemplar  of  the  facility  with 
which  a  man  can  disguise  himself  from 
the  observation  of  hto  fellows.  What- 
ever the  cause  is,  Fepys  dies  at  last, 
fall  of  honours  —  honours  which  he 
might  have  kept  for  ever,  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  posterity,  but  for  these  guil^ 
volumes  in  the  Pepysian  library,  which 
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have  been  a  heroic  king,  had  he  but 
had  the  fate  to  be  a  true  one ;  Oliver, 
bom  in  the  purple,  a  man  to  whom 
empire  and  rule  were  a  natural  heri- 
tage ;  Charles  II.,  poor  vicious  soul, 
whose  name  It  is  best  to  speak  softly, 
and  forget;  James,  unwise  and  limited, 
a  natural-bom  servant,  not  a  king; 
William,  who  is  an  institution,  and 
no  person ;  and,  lastly,  good  round- 
about Queen  Anne — all  except  the 
last  come  to  the  culmination  and  con- 
clusion of  their  reign  and  fate  during 
the  two  contemporary  lives  whose 
course  we  have  followed.  A  great 
rebellion — an  unnatural  usurpation — 
a  happy  restoration — a  glorious  revo- 
lution— follow  each  other  in  these 
eventful  years,  and  liberties  and 
crowns  lost,  gained,  and  bartered, 
crowd  upon  the  pases  of  history  with 
almost  unexampled  speed.  History, 
following  Sir  Walter^s  famous  pre- 
scription, can  but  make  **a  great 
stour''  of  it  all,  with  here  the  sworded 
arm  of  Cromwell,  and  there  the  aus- 
tere and  self-contained  figure  of 
William,  subduing  the  vexed  and 
fiery  elements;  and  we  are  fain  to 
turn  aside  to  the  lower  range  of  at- 
mosphere, the  homely  domestic  fir- 
betray  the  respectable  Samuel.     If    mament,  which  may  indeed  catch  a 


Samuel  could  but  have  foreseen  that 
John  Smith,  illnstrioua  name  I  hidden 
afar  in  the  profound  depths  of  time  and 
nature,  who  was  deseed  to  bring  the 
hidden  record  of  all  his  evil  ways  to 
l«htl 

With  his  own  decorous  and  digni- 
fied hand  Evelyn  brings  his  record 
to  a  doee.  A  sad  record  it  comes  to 
be  in  these  last  years.  Autumn  and 
coming  winter  are  darkening  over  the 
wood;  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  fall 
heavily  graveward ;  one  and  another 
passes  before  him  into  the  other  coun- 
try, and  sdemnly  come  these  birth- 
days, silent  remembrancers  of  his  own 
approaching  end.  So  the  old  man 
seta  his  hoMe  in  order,  commits  him- 
self to  God,  and  beg^  to  be  "  ex- 
ceeding ill,  his  indii^position  increas- 
ing '^  and,  thna  devout  and  well  ap- 
pointed, the  master  of  Wotton  goes 
forth  upon  his  last  journey,  takes  fare- 
well of  his  fair  gardens,  his  incom- 
parable rarities  of  art,  his  books,  and 
his  labours,  and  all  his  delighta-* 
goes  forth,  and  ia  no  more. 

Chides,  who  looks  as  if  he  might 


frequent  stain  and  cloud  from  those 
fiying  thundery  vapours,  but  is  still  the 
unchangeable  human  sky,  with  its  sun- 
rise and  its  nightfall,  constant  as  our 
own.  How  the  common  life  goes  on 
through  all  the  paroxysms  of  national 
existence,  how  the  mightiest  crisis  of 
an  empire  fails  to  overset  the  natural 
balance  of  a  working-day,  how  tables 
are  spread  and  houses  erected  in  spite 
of  wars  and  ramours  of  wars,  how 
hearts  are  deeper  touched  with  the 
old  primitive  emotions  of  nature  than 
with  all  the  politics  of  kingdoms— is 
a  lesson  of  singular  interest ;  and  no- 
thing can  show  it  more  pUunly  than 
do  the  books  and  the  personages  be- 
fore us.  Public  personages,  good 
posterity,  but  human  men — living 
their  own  immediate  days  one  by  one, 
without  much  thought  of  your  opinion 
of  them,  and  being  no  more  influenced 
than  they  could  help  bv  the  convul- 
sions of  their  time.  To  us  who  can 
sit  by,  and  look  on,  well-bred  spec- 
tators of  a  distant  battle — growing 
mightily  impatient,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  no  battle    is    made  for   our 
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entertainment — it  is  rather  difficnlt 
to  realise  the  small  discomposare 
which  a  battle  close  at  hand  gives  to 
the  accustomed  nerves  of  the  seven- 
teenth centoiy ;  bat  it  is  well  to  know 
how  soon  the  grass  grew  again  over 
the  devastated  field,  how  qnickly  the 
monnds  of  the  slain  were  mantled 
over  with  the  reverent  veil  of  nature, 
and  how  little  the  daily  routine  and 
household  use  and  wont  could  be  dis- 
turbed. Nothing  among  us  threatens 
the  return  of  such  a  time  as  that  which 
produced  John  Evelyn  and  Samuel 
Fepys :  the  day  is  over,  and  may  not 


come  back  again  ;  but  this  stout  old 
British  land,  a  sturdy  liver,  which 
managed  to  breathe  throughout  all 
that  tempest,  Is  hale  and  strong  for 
many  a  tempest  more ;  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  over-calculate  the  na- 
tional strength  and  equipoise  which 
come  from  this  fact,  that  we  do  not 
as  a  nation  rush  into  the  vortex  of  a 
great  event  in  public  tumult  and 
frenzy,  but  that  every  British  citizen 
and  member  of  the  commonweal  has 
his  private  life  as  well,  and  lives  it 
thoroughly,  let  public  commotions 
fare  as  they  may. 
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Such  the  origin  of  the  Willonghbies 
in  the  obscure  dawn  of  British  huitory. 
Settling  in  the  south-western  counties, 
the  rich  soil  sobering  down  their  early 
fierceness,  they  became  gradually  sepa- 
rated into  two  distinct  branches  of 
very  opposite  character:    for  those 
in     Devonshire,    being    the    elder, 
richer,  and  more  powerfid,  grew  in 
every  generation  more  firmly  attached 
to  hereditary  rights  and  accustomed 
habits ;  whereas,  In  Somerset,  having 
gained  less,  the  younger  cherished  a 
constant  jealousy  of  their  relatives. 
They   showed    an   eager    tendency, 
when  occasion  rose,  to  favour  any 
novel  claim  or  usurpation,  especially 
if  that  seemed  likely  to  prevail.   Tur- 
bulence was  their  element:  and  no 
small  sagacity,  doubtless,  with  a  cor- 
responding boldness  of  view,  must 
have  distinguished  the  Somerset  Wil- 
longhbies in  their  adaptation  to  events; 
for  they  seldom  emerged  from  a  civil 
strife,  joined  in  a  plot,  mingled  with 
a  revolution,  or  concurred  with  a  poli- 
tical party,  up  to  the  times  of  William 
of  Orange,  without  havine  in  some 
way  avsdled  themselves  of  it  to  en- 
hance their  own  position  or  resources. 
A  numerous  race,  with  equal  diversity 
of  plan,  it  was  strange  if  one  or  other 
of  them  were  not  so  situated  as  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  any  crisis  whatso- 


ever. Under  the  house  of  Hanover 
one  of  their  very  obscurest  members 
rose  conspicuous,  and  finally  gained  a 
title;  power,  place,  and  emolument 
accruing  to  many  of  his  connections. 

The  Earl  of  Oakleigh  belonged  to 
the  great  popular  party,  or  combina* 
tion  of  the  friends  of  privilege.  He 
had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  and  had 
succeeded  through  forensic  ability  of 
no  common  kind,  elicited  by  the 
events  of  the  Jacobite  risings ;  while 
marrying  the  only  daughter  of  a 
Bristol  sugar-baker,  and  becoming 
sole  possessor  of  his  father-in-law's 
wealth,  commerce  had  also  contri- 
bnted  to  his  ultimate  elevation.  He 
had  been  faithful  through  all  circum- 
stances to  his  political  allies,  and 
was  understood  to  revere  the  memonr 
of  Chatham  as  that  of  a  dear  friend, 
whose  most  winning  qualities  were 
not  generally  appreciated,  nor  easy  to 
declare.  He  had  ties  of  blood  with 
the  Treasury  offices,  as  well  as  former 
servants  In  posts  of  easy  duty,  yet 
sufficient  profit,  suited  to  their  years 
or  their  past  efforts ;  his  cousins  were 
in  the  army,  his  nephews-in-law  in 
the  navy;  it  was  thought  that  he 
could  command  a  future  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  itself,  could  already  influence 
several  votes  among  the  Peers,  and 
absolutely  dispose  of  more  in  the 
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Commons ;  having  full  swaj  over  at 
least  three  small  boroughs,  with  pre- 
dominant importance  in  two  shires. 
The  whole  family  looked  np  to  him  as 
its  head  and  representative,  although 
formerly  supposed  to  have  almost 
forgotten  the  existence  of  that  par- 
ticular line  to  which  he  belonged. 
Indeed,  for  some  time,  when  any  of 
them  died  childless,  or  qnarrelled  with 
their  nearer  relatives,  or  cut  off  their 
heirs,  or  made  much  money  abroad, 
various  members  of  it  had  shown  a 
tendency  of  the  purest  kind,  which 
altogether  excluded  the  idea  of  inter- 
ested motives,  to  remember  him  in 
their  wills,  along  with  the  public 
charities.  There  were  even  persons 
quite  unconnected  with  it  or  him,  of 
names  totally  different — persons  of 
character  so  eccentric  or  of  lives  so 
secluded,  as  unexpectedly  to  bequeath 
him  their  entire  fortunes.  His  repu- 
tation was  unspotted:  there  was  a 
warmth  and  intensity  about  the  public 
estimation  of  him,  which  might  have 
satisfied  the  vanity  of  a  poet.  Nor 
could  the  mere  sneers  of  political 
opponents  lessen  it ;  they  rather  en- 
hanced its  force.  He  looked  severe, 
doubtless ;  but  the  weight  of  so  much 
anxiety  for  the  country,  the  knowledge 
of  such  solemn  State  secrets,  so  much 
corruption,  and  so  much  factious  hos- 
tility, rendered  it  impossible  to  look 
otherwise;  another  aspect  would  have 
been  heartless.  It  was  to  those  who 
fancied  they  had  claims  on  him,  pro- 
bably, that  he  appeared  very  cold, 
distant,  and  elaborate;  he  was  per- 
haps the  venr  haughtiest  and  most 
aristocratic  of  living  noblemen,  since 
the  death  of  Chatham,  to  all  among 
whom  he  moved ;  and  the  state,  the 
show,  the  lofUness  of  his  establish- 
ments were  conspicuous:  but  it  was 
the  countess,  the  daughters,  the  porter, 
the  footmen,  the  horses»  the  carriage- 
dogs,  that  were  alone  supercilious, 
unconscious  of  the  very  idr  and 
ground,  too  elevated  for  the  common 
eye.  The  eari  bowed,  he  smiled,  he 
saw  the  looking  people;  those  who 
had  ever  reached  him,  heard  his 
words,  or  known  his  bounty,  were 
reported  to  have  found  him  the  most 
graciously  condescending  of  all  peers. 
And  it  was  down  in  Somersetshire 
only,  or  over  in  Essex,  that  he  was 
not  more  popular  than  his  household 
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and  dependants.  There  they  had  a 
profound  awe  of  him,  scarcely  justi- 
fied enough,  at  least  by  any  precise 
acts,  for  personal  fear;  since,  if  a 
pheasant  had  been  shot  before  his  eyes, 
a  hare  been  carried  along  the  road, 
or  a  trespasser  come  tumbling  over 
the  fence  out  of  the  woods,  his  eyes 
would  not  have  seen  it.  When  all  at 
once  the  earPs  large  hard  face  was 
seen  dimly  rolling  by,  behind  the  car- 
riage-glass, it  leant  back  with  much 
dignity.  There  was  in  it  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  ordinary  curiosity  or  common 
interest,  supreme  indifference  to  all 
opinion,  and  marks  of  a  self-command 
that  had  long  ceased  to  cost  any  pains. 
Exceedingly  appropriate  to  all  no- 
tions of  an  earl,  too,  was  the  inatten- 
tion to  passing  objects,  the  want  of 
wonder  at  anything  above  or  below ; 
the  heedlessness  of  turnpikes  and 
waggons,  the  ignorance  of  rain,  or 
wind,  or  hot  sunshine.  They  stared 
after  him  for  minutes ;  but  hardly  rose 
to  astonishment  how  it  could  be  kept 
up,  to  questions  whether  it  would  last 
aU  along  the  road  for  miles,  or  to 
doubt  if  it  would  ever  relax  in  private 
to  the  countess  that  sat  by  his  side. 

Different,  indeed,  had  been  the  for- 
tunes or  the  fates  of  the  other  Wil- 
loughbies,  the  elder  and  less  active 
branch.  They  had  been  unhesitating 
Lancastrians ;  they  had  been  stubborn 
Catholics ;  they  had  been  devoted  Ca- 
valiers, luckless  Jacobites;  for  any- 
thing further,  that  scattered  and  se- 
cluded state  in  which  they  survived 
the  long  course  of  their  mishaps,  sel- 
dom raised  them  even  to  the  confused 
ranks  of  the  country  party,  or  to  the 
opprobrious  prominence  of  Toryism. 
They  had  in  all  manner  of  ways  lost 
knowledge  of  each  other,  got  out  of 
sight,  and  grown  obscure — to  be  ex- 
tinguished in  exile,  or,  it  might  be, 
earn  distinction  in  Russia,  and  among 
the  Austrians ;  to  go  abroad  and  dis- 
appear wherever  there  was  war  in 
India,  or  at  sea,  or  across  the  Atlantic. 
Unless  as  quiet  squires  or  peaceful 
vicars,  taking  to  antique  studies  of 
the  fathers  and  monumental  brasses, 
or  to  the  keeping  up  of  ancient  rights, 
so  that  if  the  first  old  English  gentle- 
man were  sought,  one  of  the  olden 
time,  or  the  original  of  the  reverend 
Primrose,  he  would  probably  have 
been  found  a  Willougbby  in  no  parti* 
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cular  shire.  There  was  really  a  la- 
mentable want  of  the  corporate  spirit 
of  organisation  about  them  all ;  a  vtf 
inertiis  seemed  their  best  attribate  at 
home,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
an  apparent  deficiency  of  intellect  cha- 
racterised too  many  of  them  among 
their  best  friends.  In  fact,  not  a  few 
had  that  unfortunate  popularity  which 
attends  misfortune  like  an  omen,  ful- 
filling its  own  foresight:  many  ac- 
quaintances, innumerable  kinsmen,  a 
tenantry  by  whom  they  were  beloved, 
whom  they  could  ill  find  in  their 
hearts  to  ur^e,  or  to  be  strict  with ; 
noisy  cordiality  before  the  face,  and 
confidential  anxiety  behind  the  back, 
and  no  unwelcome  advisers  at  all. 
They  had  a  cheerful  homely  life,  fa- 
miliar with  field-sports,  with  country 
customs,  and  the  neighbours;  wide 
hearths,  and  oaken  boards,  and  large 
best-chambers  in  the  gables,  some- 
times haunted;  much  company,  great 
sympathy,  and  gradual  decay.  Their 
family  meetings  were  indeed  occa- 
sions at  which  fortunate  events  would 
transpire ;  a  return  or  a  birth  would 
seem  all  at  once  to  scatter  a  host  of 
besieging  cares;  the  whole  country 
was  astir,  all  the  bells  rung  at  their 
weddings;  happy  recollections  and 
merry  stories  drove  out  the  dreary 
ones.  But  in  meet  proportion  were 
their  partings  bitter ;  the  sound  of  the 
funeral-bell  would  sometimes  smite 
half  a  day  upon  their  hearts ;  the 
phantoms  and  the  gloom  returned  like 
avengers.  And  so  ran  obscurer  every 
generation  the  lot  of  these  families,  as 
if  to  blot  them  out. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Meritor  had 
long  been  crumbling;  but  it  had  sur- 
vived its  lords — nay,  their  very  repre- 
sentatives had  disappeared ;  while  with 
ivied  battlement  and  blank  window, 
its  remnant  still  stood  on  the  verge  of 
Somersetshire,  on  an  estate  that  had 
for  ages  descended  in  another  family 
altogether,  having  escheated  from  one 
of  the  austerest  Puritans  to  the  crown, 
and  been  conferred  at  the  Revolution 
on  a  soldier  of  Dutch  origin,  whose 
heirs  now  suffered  the  ruin  to  overlook 
their  park.  Deanstoke  Priory  had  be- 
come a  private  mansion,  in  the  woods 
near  a  little  market-town  ;  it  was  at 
Stoke,  hard  by  in  Devonshire,  that  the 
oldest  known  branch  of  the  Willough- 
bies  had  their  property.  Their  position 


became  the  more  curious,  after  the 
elevation  of  the  Earl  of  Oakleigh ; 
seeing  that  they  not  only  were  under- 
stood to  represent  most  nearly  the  for- 
gotten barons  of  old,  but  were  then 
found  to  be  somewhat  accidentally  the 
presumptive  head  of  this  modem  peer- 
age. Of  all  the  various  families  of  the 
name,  they  two  were  alone  distinguish- 
ed by  the  same  legendary  motto  be- 
neath the  armorial  crest ;  a  fact  the 
more  peculiar,  since  it  displayed  an 
emphatic  change  on  the  old  baronial 
device,  so  cherished  by  all  the  rest,  of 
an  armed  hand  grasping  a  battle-axe, 
with  the  Teutonic  words,  '*  By  dint  of 
might."  For  in  one  of  the  unhappy 
confiicts  during  the  old  wars  lof  the 
two  Roses,  a  Yorkite  Willonghby  had 
been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 
LfOrd  de  Meritor,  who  kept  him  cap- 
tive in  his  castle;  where,  however, 
the  young  esquire  grew  enamoured  of 
the  baron's  daughter,  and  after  no 
small  anger  on  her  father's  part,  with 
peremptory  denial,  yet  obtained  her 
hand  at  the  cost  of  estrangement  from 
his  own  family ;  ere  the  happy  ex- 
ample had  been  yet  set,  when  the 
White  and  Red  Roses  mingled  in  the 
nnion  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

It  was,  perhaps,  to  signalise  this 
junction,  or  to  mark  a  freedom  from 
the  enmities  of  either  house,  inspired 
by  the  fair  Rosamond's  love,  that, 
quartering  their  arms  together,  the 
voung  man  assumed  these  new  bear- 
ings on  the  marriage-day.  The  baron 
gave  them  his  lands  of  Stoke,  held 
from  the  Priory,  where  gentle  Lady 
Gwen  of  old  had  raised  her  rustic 
chapel ;  there  their  heirs,  about  Eli- 
zabeth's time,  rebuilt  Stoke  Manor 
House  which  had  been  burnt  down, 
and  made  the  old  chapel  but  a  part  of 
a  parish  church,  with  a  tall  tower  and 
bells.  A  scion  of  this  house  was  the 
progenitor  of  James  Henry  WUloughby 
Atkinson,  Earl  of  Oakleigh,  who  had 
assumed  his  wife's  name  by  testament 
from  her  father.  But  a  Jacobite 
country  baronet,  the  earl's  uncle,  a 
man  very  different  in  most  respects 
from  him,  had  eloped  from  Stoke  with 
young  Mary  WUloughby,  a  distant 
cousin  of  his  own,  who  had  a  fortune 
in  her  own  right,  and  died  early. 
Their  sons  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy, 
and  to  Stoke  itself,  so  that  after  the 
earl's  son,  then  abroad,  and  after  his 
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coasin,  gone  oat  to  India,  it  became 
a  popular  belief  that  the  baronet  at 
Stoke,  failing  their  issae,  was  next 
heir  to  the  new  peerage,  at  all  events 
to  the  bnlk  of  its  estates.  And 
utter  ignorance  of  them  on  the  earPs 
part,  great  indlflference  on  theirs, 
corroborated  the  report. 

The  tmth  was,  that  if  this  prospect 
could  have  done  anythins;  to  sustain 
the  fortunes  of  Stoke  Manor,  as  a 
great  hope  will  do  much,  it  came 
rather  late.  Of  all  their  kindred,  thej 
bad  clung  most  to  past  influences ; 
the  long  family  descent,  with  those 
generous  traditions  of  their  house,  had 
served  to  cherish  a  pride,  near  which 
dishonour  had  not  come,  nor  even 
apparent  diminution ;  many  as  were 
the  members  of  it  that  had  gone 
abroad  equipped  from  its  acres,  or  had 
been  dowered  from  its  woodland. 
And  ever  from  the  time,  in  short,  when 
they  ceased  to  have  a  share  in  events, 
or  to  care  how  affairs  passed  on  above 
them,  the  Willoughbies  of  Stoke 
had  seemed  possessed  by  a  careless 
spirit,  an  easv  humour,  or  a  reckless 
enjoyment  of  the  present  hour :  the 
same  shrunken  and  vacant  conscious- 
ness, it  might  be,  as  in  noble  hounds 
or  horses,  which,  having  lost  their 
masters,  may  then  be  easily  subdued, 
but  scarce  ever  used  by  others.  To 
the  common  eye  it  was  highly  accept- 
able ;  the  squire  always  lived  on  his 
estate,  encouraged  his  tenantry,  and 
was  charitable  to  his  poor;  he  shot 
his  own  game  with  his  friends,  hunted 
with  the  county  pack,  supported  county 
balls  and  county  institutions,  the 
county  member  for  church  and  state, 
all  county  things  and  parish  things ; 
always  saving,  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
the  thefts  of  their  gypseys,  or  their 
disturbances  at  fairs.  In  great  con- 
trast even  with  their  neighbours  at 
Deanstoke,  on  the  Priory  estate,  or 
under  the  colonel  at  Meritor,  there 
were  few  changes  on  farms  about 
Stoke,  no  poachers,  and  no  politicians ; 
but  the  best  understanding,  and  the 
purest  terms  of  acquaintance,  whether 
the  squire  was  in  his  crustiest  mood 
or  his  sunniest  temper.  If  he  chanced 
to  die,  it  was  at  Stoke  Manor ;  and 
thou^  it  struck  a  perceptible  impres- 
sion through  the  village  adjacent,  it 
was  genenUly  in  a  ^ood  ripe  age,  with 
the  most  natural  circumstances,  In  a 
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quiet  regular  way;  his  family  had 
been  by,  and  the  stout  young  squire, 
already  like  his  father,  would  soon 
mix  among  them  with  the  heartier 
welcome,  anxious  only  that  every- 
thing should  be  managed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  paternal  system.  It 
caused  nights  of  discourse  in  the  Royal 
Oak  at  Stoke,  penetrating  even  to 
Deanstoke,  some  mile  or  so  away,  in 
much  discussion  of  all  the  family  cha- 
racter and  history ;  for  there  the  Stoke 
arms  retained  traces  of  their  ampler 
possession,  like  marks  of  an  old  sea- 
margin,  at  the  entrance  of  the  little 
red  market-town,  beside  the  coach- 
road  to  Exeter.  The  gauntlet  hold- 
ing a  double  rose  was  yet  in  mouldy 
relief  on  the  lintel-stone  of  its  porch, 
where  the  motto  in  black-letter  cha- 
racter had  grown  less  decipherable; 
so  that  a  landlord  of  some  reflection, 
being  wholly  independent  of  Stoke 
Manor,  had  caused  his  own  interpre- 
tation to  be  painted  at  large  upon  a 
sign-board,  pendent  towards  the  road 
from  the  tree  at  his  gable-comer.  It 
afforded  well-nigh  as  lively  a  topic  for 
dispute  as  the  matters  of  the  family ; 
for  it  was  a  fanciful  portrait  of  the 
oak  itself  by  which  it  was  suspended, 
bearing  bright  roses  like  acorns,  to 
the  topmost  branches ;  above,  it  was 
entitled  the  Stoke  Arms,  and  below 
was  the  familiar  legend  in  plain 
English,  staringly  white — "  Thomas 
Hibbert — Cheap  entertainment  for 
Man  and  Beast — ^Vintner." 

The  auspicious  succession  of  the 
first  baronet,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
the  last  squire,  who  bad  no  surviving 
heirs-direct,  created  a  singnlar  effect 
at  Stoke.  It  happened  some  time  before 
the  elevation  of  his  legal  cousin  by  the 
father*s  side  to  a  more  illustrious  title ; 
and  whatever  fortune  his  mother  had 
carried  away  from  Stoke  on  her  flight, 
had  been  spent  long  ere  he  was  old 
enough  to  have  estimated  it.  Poor 
himself,  he  had  just  married  a  portion- 
less beauty,  and  had  begun  to  court 
briefiB  from  necessity,  as  a  revived 
barrister,  till  the  unexpected  change 
brought  out  a  will,  by  which  he  be- 
came master  of  Stoke.  Repairs  and 
improvements  had  begun  to  make  a 
stir  there,  to  the  no  small  satisfac- 
tion of  the  village ;  nor,  though  ab- 
ruptly checked,  after  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  new  household 
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had  been  done,  did  it  much  reduce  the 
sangaine  expectations  of  advantages 
from  the  possession  of  an  actual 
baronet  amidst  them.  It  was  the 
rumour  of  intended  changes,  in  other 
respects,  that  made  an  nnpleasant 
feeling  precede  his  arrival ;  alterations 
in  leases,  attention  to  farming,  to  the 
wood,  the  game,  the  rights  of  way, 
and  the  understood  customs,  the  verj 
cottages,  the  common,  and  the  poor ; 
with  talk  of  encumbrances  to  be 
cleared  off,  an  intended  entail,  and  a 
change  in  the  family  lawyer ;  activity 
that  was  to  be  encouraged,  idleness 
that  was  to  be  cleared  away,  and 
things  never  thought  of  before,  that 
were  to  be  inquired  into.  MrHesketh, 
the  lawyer,  himself,  in  his  yellow- 
wheeled  single-horse  chaise,  drove  to 
Stoke  from  Exeter  and  back  again, 
during  that  period,  at  a  somewhat 
quicker  rate  than  usual ;  he  seemed 
to  look  graver  and  keener,  and  his  old 
clerk  had  a  mysteriously  foreboding 
gloom,  a  melancholy  nod  to  give  his 
village  acquaintances. 

The  quiet  arrival  of  Sir  Hennr  was 
therefore  greeted  by  no  display  of 
welcome,  or  cheering  groups ;  the 
church  bells  had  been  discouraged 
from  pealing  by  Mr  Hesketh,  and 
there  were  no  garlands  except  over 
the  tavern-door;  the  rest  was  but 
doubtful  curiositv,  out  of  the  village 
casements,  out  of  village  doors,  when 
the  post-chaise  drove  past.  The  yery 
beauty  of  his  lady,  and  his  own  air  of 
breeding,  joined  to  a  bright  eye  and  a 
quiet  air  of  intelligence,  wrought  little 
in  their  favour,  save  with  the  thought- 
less part  of  the  congregation,  or  the 
foolish  girls :  he  looked  too  sharp,  and 
she  too  delicately  brought  up;  and 
at  the  sight  of  how  he  minded  all  her 
steps  through  the  churchyard,  lest  she 
trod  her  satin  foot  in  nettles,  or  might 
trip  over  a  half- sunk  stone,  the  old 
folks  silently  shook  their  heads.  It 
was  thought  to  mean  that  all  was 
owing  to  her  high  notions ;  to  which, 
truly,  however  beautiful,  she  had  no 
right,  having  brought  no  fortune. 

And  every  new  week  came  some- 
thing, slightly  as  these,  to  verify  the 
impression.  It  was  of  no  account  that 
he  was  said  to  be  well  thought  of  in 
the  county,  as  showing  great  promise, 
and  having  an  active  turn  for  politics. 
In  time  of  Parliament,  In  fact,  he  was 


called  up  to  town  on  a  sudden,  with 
some  sort  of  important  business  or 
great  expectations;  so  that  for  that 
winter  there  was  nothing  changed,  to 
speak  of,  about  Stoke ;  and  his  lady, 
though  considered  about  her  time  of 
giving  the  estate  an  heir,  followed 
after  him  ;  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of 
fashion  and  balls,  or  not  thinking  a 
country  Christmas  gay  enough,  nor 
Stoke  Manor  fit  for  her  child's  birth. 

Dreadful  rumours  spread  suddenly 
one  spring  morning  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  shocking  news  was  to 
be  found  all  day  at  the  hall.  It  was 
like  the  fulfilment  of  a  doom.  His 
new  plans,  it  seemed,  his  superior 
abilities,  and  his  active  spirit,  had 
been  the  occasion  of  his  death.  He 
had  been  shot  in  a  duel  about  politics. 
His  spirit  must  have  been  very  high 
and  hot,  for  aU  the  thoughtful  look  of 
his  face. 

Really  there  was  a  degree  of  relief 
in  the  village  excitement  that  day, 
which  was  far  from  making  the  even- 
ing talk  less  eager,  the  tap-room 
dialogue  duller,  or  the  tankards  foam 
seldomer  with  their  fresh  ale.  It  was 
by  the  tidings  which  ere  long  succeed- 
ed, that  all  the  lamentable  nature  of 
the  event  came  home  to  Stoke.  None 
stopped  the  bells  then  from  tolling.  It 
could  be  heard  all  day  through  the 
woods  to  Deanstoke :  and  when  the 
hearse  came  at  last,  nodding  on  to 
the  churchyard  gate,  with  blackness 
through  the  green  of  April,  through 
its  showery  sunshine,  there  was  a 

E-eat  crowd,  still  as  death,  to  see. 
ady  Willoughby  was  there  with 
her  husband.  She  had  guessed  her 
loss,  and  found  it  out  through  every 
disguise,  and  in  the  sudden  anguish 
had  met  her  other  agony  before  its 
time.  An  heir  to  Stoke,  that  had 
never  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light, 
was  buried  with  them ;  and  it  was 
an  awful  day  there.  The  new  escut- 
cheon that  was  hung  visibly  in  the 
aisle,  bearing  the  ganntleted  hand 
with  its  double  rose,  and  that  golden 
motto  beneath,  which  none  could  ever 
exactly  understand,  was  all  that  re- 
mained of  Sir  Henry's  promise,  or  his 
threatenings. 

When  the  sermon  was  preached,  his 
brother.  Sir  John,  sat  alone  in  the 
raised  and  curtained  pew ;  his  coun- 
tenance was  pale  in  the  deep  black 
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moarning- dress,  and  be  listened  with 
a  fij^ed  firmness  to  the  preacher,  al- 
though the  sermon  was  no  striking 
one ;  it  was  onlj  dull  as  death  itself, 
foil  of  dost  and  dryness,  and  an  ever- 
falling  tone.  The  escutcheon  was  be- 
hind him  ;  the  great  chancel- window 
of  the  church,  with  its  painted  panes, 
and  the  stained  rose- shape  in  its  head ; 
he  never  lifted  his  eye  np  to  it.  He 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  thoughts  pre- 
sented to  his  mind;  at  the  end  ho 
walked  out,  noticing  no  one ;  he  hur- 
ried away  from  Stoke  soon  after — it 
was  said  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
had  lived  before.  The  report  was, 
however,  that  he  returned  there  to 
follow  the  man  by  whose  hand  his 
brother  had  fallen.  The  next  year, 
it  was  known  that  Sir  John  intended 
settling  at  the  Hall. 

His  Oxford  days  were  rumoured  to 
have  been  wild,  and  his  whole  youth 
a  restless,  gay,  wandering  one,  in  fo- 
reign parts.  There  was  nothing  of 
this  perceptible,  nevertheless,  when 
he  finally  took  up  his  abode  at  Stoke. 
He  only  returned  with  a  gloom  far 
deeper  than  before,  with  the  mourn- 
ing-dress still  on;  doubtful  rumours 
bad  preceded  him,  never  fully  cleared 
op  among  the  common  country-folks, 
of  when  he  had  been  left  a  widower, 
and  how  he  had  lost  his  little  boy ;  it 
was  an  affliction  of  that  delicate  kind 
which  only  time  could  explain  or 
soothe.  Tet  for  a  considerable  time 
his  quietness  and  seclusion  were  singu- 
lar to  think  of^  in  one  so  hale,  stout, 
and  manly ;  nor  less  strange  was  it  in 
church,  how  motionlessly  attentive  he 
seemed  to  the  dull  rector,  or  the  for- 
mal curate,  and  was  never  known  to 
cast  an  eye  across  to  the  small  squire's 
seat  opposite,  with  its  blooming  faces, 
or  the  captain's  fair  daughter  from 
Deanstoke,  the  brewer's  buxom  niece 
in  the  gallery,  who  was  an  heiress,  or 
the  miUer's  sister,  who  was  a  country 
beanty.  Yet  he  was  a  handsome  man 
to  look  at,  handsomer  by  far  than  his 
elder  brother,  and  in  his  prime ;  the 
ooloor  came  by  degrees  in  his  face 
again,  too,  the  healthy  light  to  his 
eyes,  the  stout  fulness,  the  firm  gait, 
and  the  bluff  manner,  back  to  his 
whole  aspect,  which  were  seen  at  last 
to  have  been  natural  to  him.  For  as 
Sir  John  saw  more  of  the  rector,  who 
was  only  dull  in  the  pulpit,  and  got 
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acquainted,  through  him,  with  his 
neighbours  in  the  county,  he  took 
more  and  more  to  a  social  life;  he 
went  into  coursing,  sporting,  and  fox- 
hunting, like  a  man  perfectly  familiar 
with  them,  and  gave  a  yearly  cup  of 
his  own  to  Exeter  races.  When  his 
elderly  maiden  sister  came  to  live  with 
him,  he  gave  also  dinners  at  the  Hall, 
and  grew  yet  the  more  jovial  after 
she  died,  in  the  way  of  easy  bachelor 
suppers  there.  All  through  Stoke, 
and  among  the  tenants,  and  round 
about,  to  the  very  humblest  old  wo- 
man, his  popularity  at  last  excelled 
all  that  had  ever  attached  to  the  old 
squires  of  the  Manor ;  the  more  odd 
and  unaccountable  things  he  did,  they 
liked  him  but  the  better ;  nay,  his  fits 
of  moodiness,  his  awful  passion,  were 
ten  times  made  up  for  by  an  open- 
handed  generosity  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  reckoned  foolish.  And 
the  first  suspicions  of  madness,  which 
some  turned- off  maidservant  had  once 
spread,  gave  way  to  the  kindlier  dis- 
covery that  he  had  been  early  crossed 
in  love — a  fact  which  explained  many 
perplexities  about  him,  when  fully 
brought  to  light  by  time.  According 
to  this  version,  it  had  been  his  brother's 
lady  that  they  had  both  courted  when 
he  was  neither  a  baronet  nor  an  owner: 
she  had  preferred  the  title,  though 
leaning  personally  to  him  ;  hence  his 
reported  wildness,  and  hasty  marriage 
with  some  one  beneath  him,  his  for- 
mer gloom,  and  his  constant  eccentri- 
city— and  so  it  ceased  to  trouble  any 
one.  Lady  Willoughby  was  but 
faintly  recollected  ;  people's  interest 
had  grown  milder  with  years,  and  with 
families  of  their  own ;  Sir  John  him- 
self was  young  no  longer,  nor  in  the 
prime,  nor  yet  handsome.  Little  ex- 
pectation of  an  heir  from  him  remain- 
ed; but  it  was  known  that  his  younger 
brother,  the  colonel,  had  plenty  of 
children. 

A  portly  bachelor,  in  buckskin 
breeches,  with  top-boots,  a  coat  some- 
times of  blue,  sometimes  of  hunting- 
green,  he  sat  punctual  as  the  bells  in 
the  old  pew ;  whatever  the  doings  of 
the  week  had  been,  or  even  the  last 
night's  sight  of  the  rector,  now  old 
and  fat— Sir  John  listened  to  him  with 
a  face  as  solemn  as  the  orthodoxy  he 
heard  and  upheld ;  even  as,  although 
supporting  institutions,  he  toasted  the 
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memory  of  the  Pretender.  His  face 
was  broad  and  rosy,  so  that,  glowing 
oat  over  white  cravat  and  breast-frill, 
it  looked  all  openness;  it  revealed 
nothing  but  a  hearty  temper,  with  a 
whimsical  hamoor,  that  prompted  him 
every  Sonday  in  the  year  to  wear  a 
rose  in  his  bntton-hole ;  how  or  why 
it  was  hard  to  say,  bnt  to  wear  that 
rose  he  woald  spend  goineas  upon 
guineas,  or  torn  off  a  cardess  gardener. 
The  fixed  look  stole  mdnally  into 
perfect  satisfaction,  till  it  was  sud- 
denly seen,  that,  with  an  air  of  utter  va- 
cancy, his  mouth  opening,  Sir  John  had 
fallen  asleep  ;  whereupon,  if  prayers 
ended,  the  clerk  would  cough  yery 
loudly  through  the  silence,  to  awake 
him  ere  the  psalm  was  given  out. 
And  awkwardness  would  creep  over 
half  the  congregation,  as  if,  ere  rising 
to  their  feet,  they  ought  to  wait  his 
pleasure;  or  the  organ  he  had  libe- 
rally presented  to  the  church-choir 
would  burst  forth  with  immense  force 
upon  the  tune,  as  it  were  to  cover 
his  confusion,  when  he  started  up  and 
found  the  place  held  over  to  him  by 
some  one,  and  sang  with  all  his  hunt- 
ing vigour.  Pious  ancient  Willough- 
bjes  had  built  the  church ;  Willough- 
bies,  too,  in  their  halcyon  days  had 
caused  crown  the  high  east-window 
with  a  triple  rose-head,  wrought  in 
the  arch's  point,  and  stained  yariously, 
while  round  it  in  the  border  was  thehr 
peculiar  motto,  veiled,  as  it  were, 
modestly  in  difficult  Gothic  cipher. 
So  that  ofttimes,  of  a  hot  forenoon, 
when  the  new  curate  preached  with 
more  intense  uninterestingness  than 
nsual,  or  with  more  abstract  morali- 
ties, it  was  pleasant  to  see  even  bow 
theXen  Commandments  gleamed  dimly 
on  both  sides  of  the  altar-space — how 
farther  up  rose  the  dull  old  Apostles 
from  compartment  to  compartment, 
before  the  net  of  wire  outside,  with 
their  faded  heads,  their  sad-coloured 
roses,  their  odd  painful  postures  of 
feet  and  hands,  gazing  down  or  up  un- 
impassioned — and  how  up  above  the 
shadow  would  kindle  the  leaves  of 
the  rose-light,  shedding  a  silent  illu- 
mination far  through  half  the  edifice, 
or  in  beneath  the  Willoughbies*  family 
aisle.  It  gave  curious  distinctness 
then  to  sundry  people's  faces,  perhaps 
people  who  had  done  something  that 
was  almost  forgot;  it  threw  sometimes 


a  singular  tint  on  certain  features  of 
others,  not  seldom  appropriate ;  while 
wakening  up  old  thoughts  in  older 
folks,  or  making  the  younger  blush 
doubly  deep  at  glances  from  aside. 
Nor  faUed  it  to  give  some  quiet  occu- 
pation to  children  in  counting  the 
hues  and  petals,  or  spelling  out  that 
legend  which  perplexed  the  boys: 
"Sub  Rosa  Robur.''  It  was  thought 
the  curate  never  had  seen  it,  that  the 
parson  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
It ;  for  their  discourses  had  no  more 
the  same  interest,  or  the  slightest  sign 
of  its  intelligence,  than  the  spiders 
that  wove  cobwebs  over  the  pulpit- 
top,  or  the  files  that  walked  on  the 
wall.  Whether  Sir  John  himself  under- 
stood it,  and  kept  it  a  solemn  secret, 
was  unknown. 

And  when  the  Earl  of  Oakleigh's 
arms  were  reported  to  bear  the  same, 
when  the  important  facts  were  traced 
through  all  change  of  name,  with  the 
earPs  origin,  his  old  age,  his  few  in- 
tervening heirs,  it  excited  all  Stoke. 
Stoke  had  risen  akeady  to  one  title, 
and  it  was  the  more  sanguine  of  a 
higher.  It  claimed  purer  blood  than 
the  earl's  son  could  boast ;  nor  was  Sir 
John  too  old,  even  then,  to  marry. 
The  whispered  encumbrances  on  the 
estate  became  less  disagreeable  to 
speak  of.  But  he  showed  no  corre- 
sponding interest;  he  dozed  not  a  whit 
the  less  on  Sundays,  followed  the 
pointers  or  the  hounds  with  as  much 
thorough  zest,  enjoying  the  society  of 
his  friends  afterwards  with  the  same 
loud  jollity,  the  same  old  crusted  port 
and  punch,  the  same  jovial  old  hunt- 
ing-choruses. The  county  belles  had 
no  additional  charms  for  his  eye,  nor 
received  the  less  easy  bluffness  of 
courtesy  from  his  manner.  If  his 
brother,  the  colonel,  or  the  colonel's 
children,  were  to  succeed  to  Stoke  ere 
the  earldom  or  its  riches  fell  to 
them, — then,  with  the  burdens  that 
were  said  to  hang  over  the  estate, 
there  was  no  doubt  rents  would 
have  to  rise  ere  they  drew  much 
income  from  it.  Tliero  did  indeed 
come  a  time, — one  summer  after  his 
nephew  from  Oxford  had  been  staying 
to  fish  with  him,  and  had  departed — 
when,  in  his  own  eccentric  unexpected 
way.  Sir  John  showed  signs  of  un- 
easiness, almost  alarm;  the  family 
lawyer  came  and  had  a  long  interview 
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with  him, — that  same  Mr  Hesketh  from 
Exeter,  in  the  same  single-horsed 
jeliow  chaise,  and  the  same  drirer, 
whose  oflto  had  seemed  precarioos 
sixteen  years  before  under  Sir  Henry. 
He  was  now  past  middle  age  himself, 
bowever;  a  pair  of  large  gold  specta- 
dea  helped  to  soften  the  keenness  of 
his  features,  while  spoUess  cambric 
and  glossy  brown,  prim  almost  as  a 
qnaker's,  took  away  from  his  spare 
appearance;  and  he  had  altogether  a 
less  anxions,  a  more  self-satisfied  and 
easy  look,  as  if  he  did  a  favoar  in  com- 
ing. When  he  spoke  to  a  farmer 
almit  the  crops,  or  came  to  Deanstoke 
to  draw  the  rents,  he  was  indeed 
wonderfally  mild ;  and  it  was  oftener 
his  grave  head-derk  that  he  sent  in 
bis  own  place,  upon  a  roadster.  His 
yonng  man  on  the  dickey  beside  the 
driyer,  holding  the  bine  bag,  was  now 
new,  and  had  a  townish  air  between  the 
anptadlions  and  the  silly  hnmorons, 
as  they  rattled  past  the  village,  blaz- 
ing yellow  to  the  sun,  and  turned  to 
the  Hall  gate.  After  the  long  inter- 
view, the  baronet  was  like  a  man 
woke  np ;  there  was  no  one,  friend  or 
neighbonr,  or  the  very  servants,  to 
whom  he  did  not  talk  openly  about  a 

Sstem  of  economy ;  whilst  through  all 
e  hay-time,  and  harvest-time,  when 
there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do, 
he  conld  be  seen  to  ride  about  the 
whole  estate  with  his  land-bailiff, 
from  farm  to  tem — ^to  walk  from 
wood  to  wood  with  his  forester,  ob- 
serving timber,  or  with  the  keeper 
along  copses  and  preserves,  consider- 
ing game  and  damage  frt>m  it.  And 
all  Stoke,  East  Stoke,  and  Nether 
Wycombe,  were  afraid  again;  some 
farmers  even  thought  of  offering  ad- 
Tances  at  thdr  next  leases,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  Mr  Hesketh.  In  his 
soiled  velveteens,  Welsh  Will,  the 
huntsman,  was  seen  to  loiter  about, 
very  melancholy,  for  the  harriers  and 
otter-dogs  were  to  be  sold. 

But  it  turned  out  a  good  harvest 
and  an  early  autumn ;  sharp  and  soon 
came  the  September  coolness,  the  Oc- 
tober rime  and  rain.  The  shooting- 
season  had  opened  briskly ;  and,  ere 
Hallowtide,  was  expected  the  first 
**meet,**  hard  by  in  Somersetshire, 
for  a  renowned  old  fox  that  had  been 
marked  from  his  last  goose.  Sir  John 
saw  Us  lawyer  again,  at  as  deliberate 
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length  as  before,  and  they  parted  in  a 
friendly  manner  at  the  gate ;  the  very 
lodge-house  people  could  hear  that 
he  had  put  off  his  plans  till  spring — 
that  his  brother  the  colonel,  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  the  boys,  were 
coming  down  from  London  to  spend 
Christmas  with  him,  when  there  would 
be  a  merry  party,  and  he  hoped  Hes- 
keth would  drive  over  for  a  night 
himself,  and  talk  of  business  in  the 
morning.  And  at  the  gate  Sir  John 
stood  rubbing  his  hands ;  as  he  turned 
back,  he  chucked  little  Nelly  Brown, 
the  porter's  daughter,  under  the  chin, 
asked  after  her  schooling,  and  gave 
her  a  silver  sixpence  for  a  luck-penny. 
It  was  a  great  run  into  Somerset- 
shire and  back  to  Devon,  beyond 
eastermost  Stoke,  with  none  the  less 
glee  that  the  heavy  rector  was  thrown 
out  early,  and  came  riding  homeward 
in  a  sorry  plight,  more  ashamed  than 
ever  he  was  of  a  drowsy  audience. 
Cheerily  came  back  the  rout  through 
the  deep  lanes,  with  their  crimson- 
Boiled  scarlet,  and  spattered  white, 
after  the  piebald  dogs,  making  a  merry 
flourish  ot  the  horn  past  Stoke  avenue ; 
for  Welsh  Will  bore  the  brush,  and 
Sir  John  had  been  one  of  those  in  at 
the  death  in  the  midst  of  (me  of  his 
own  farmer*s  yards.  There  were 
many  of  (he  hunt  who  yielded  to  Sir 
John's  hospitable  pressures,  seeing 
where  Stoke  Manor  had  already  begun 
to  rise  rich-red  and  yellow  again  to 
sight  from  the  village,  with  Its  clus- 
tered chimneys  smoking  beyond  their 
wont,  through  thinned  tracery  of  No- 
vember w(K)ds;  so  cheerful-like  a 
place  toward  winter,  when  its  high 
old  roofs  were  thus  backed  by  the 
sober  brown  boughs  of  oaks,  a  broad 
window  or  two  shining  below  with 
firdight,  ere  the  upper  casements  of 
one  double-gabled  end  had  ceased  to 
glitter  to  the  west;  while  the  tall 
church-tower  behind  the  village,  hid- 
den all  summer  by  luxuriant  elms, 
lifted  its  bright  clock-dial  against  their 
outspread  fibres,  or  out-topped  the 
cottage  smoke  with  its  stair-slits,  its 
bell-holes,  tiU  all  its  decorated  light- 
ness darkened  up,  offering  both  ways 
a  fringed  angle  from  the  distant  sky. 
The  Hall  was  ever  convenient,  since 
it  had  failed  to  have  a  mistress,  for 
hunting-dinners;  yet  as  the  frosty 
crimson  died  coldly  off  beyond  Stoke, 
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as  the  clear,  keen  glow  of  orange  fol- 
lowed it,  from  streak  to  streak  of 
cload,  the  hoase  might  have  been 
thought  to  light  np  for  a  wedding. 

It  was  a  cloudy  night  when  the 
guests  came  riding  oat  homeward,  and 
with  sweeping  fits  of  shadow  and 
light,  that  drizzled  rain;  but  they 
were  merrier  than  before.  The  old  fat 
rector  came  walking  slowly  forth  with 
the  surgeon  from  Deanstoke,  on  whom 
he  leant  heavily,  seeming  the  only 
solemn  man  of  the  party :  he  wonld 
on  no  account  go  out  through  the 
wicket,  but  must  have  the  carriage- 
gate  thrown  wide  for  him.  He  closed 
it  himself  after  them  with  extreme 
care,  having  become  all  at  once  ex- 
ceedingly angry  with  the  surgeon 
for  a  joke  about  the  broad  and  the 
narrow  ways,  and  the  camel  going 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle;  nay, 
stood  endeavouring  to  reprove  him, 
almost  in  a  religions  strain— some- 
times staring,  with  a  mysterions 
gravity,  at  the  devices  in  the  iron- 
work, as  the  weak  fits  of  moonlight 
brought  them  out  wet  and  gleaming. 
Yet  they  went  on  again  together  in 
the  friendliest  way,  often  repeating  to 
each  other,  ''Sub  Kos^,"  till  thev 
laughed;  indeed,  when  they  shook 
hands,  the  rector  would  fondly  have 
seen  the  surgeon  home  all  the  way  to 
Deanstoke,  as  his  parishioner,  bat  that 
the  latter  left  him  inside  the  rectory 
gate.  As  for  the  last  horsemen,  they 
left  Stoke  avenue  with  loud  voices, 
laughing,  shouting  a  catch  for  fonr : 
as  they  rode  round  into  the  highway, 
the  house  fronted  them  again  through 
the  bare  trees  of  the  park,  with  three  or 
four  of  its  triple-mullioned  windows 
still  lit ;  nor  could  they  but  look  at  it,  till 
it  was  blended  with  the  woods.  Then 
they  were  seized  with  more  obstreper- 
ous mirth  and  voice,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  any  one  had  known  Sir  John 
give  way  to  liquor,  or  could  say  they 
helped  to  carry  him  upstairs — ^ho  had 
neveir  before  been  suspected  of  a  brain 
that  could  be  soaked.  But  with  the 
chili  midnight  that  gloomed  abont 
them,  full  of  a  sharp  wind  that  rose 
far  off,  bringing  wet  gusts  and  dead 
leaves,  thehr  words  waxed  incoherent ; 
letting  their  impatient  horses  go,  they 
scattered  off. 

Welsh  Will,  a  dark   half-witted 
Mow,  indeed,  but  always  near  his 


master,  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  passage ; 
he  woke  up  at  last,  and  heard  Sir 
John  snoring  so  loud  from  an  open 
chamber,  that  it  seemed  ere  long  to 
snort  through  all  the  house,  and  then 
heavily  to  moan.  He  thought  it  was 
a  dream  the  baronet  might  have  fallen 
into,  and,  running  up,  strove  to  wake 
him,  but  could  not ;  then  to  bleed  him 
with  a  horse-flemm,  but  equally  in 
vain :  Sir  John  was  senseless.  The 
man  roused  the  servants,  and,  taking 
the  best  horse,  rode  off  full  speed  to 
Deanstoke  for  the  surgeon;  he  did 
not  find  him  at  his  house,  but  on  the 
way  back,  leaning  quietly  over  a  gate. 
So  when  the  surgeon  refused  to  come, 
sa3riag  with  a  hiccup  it  was  all  no- 
thing but  too  little  claret  after  the 
port,  the  stout  huntsman,  with  an 
oath,  caught  the  little  doctor  by  the 
collar  as  he  rode  on,  dragged  him 
with  a  souse  through  the  first  horse- 
pond,  and  brought  him  dripping  sober 
np  the  avenue,  to  bleed  Sir  John. 
But  Sir  John  wonld  bleed  no  longer, 
for  lancet  or  leech — blisters  helped 
little  better;  only  by  the  i^emoon 
he  roused  up  in  a  way,  though  quite 
speechless,  his  eyes  looking  out  dully 
from  the  curtains  to  the  light,  and 
round  the  room  walls,  where  his 
guests  had  brought  him  by  chance ; 
they  were  hung  with  an  old-fashioned 
tapestry,  full  of  wild  figures  in 
helmets,  waves  that  bore  antique  ves- 
sels, hoary  harpers,  and  maidens 
with  roses,  acting  various  shadowy 
scenes.  The  old  housekeeper  had 
preserved  it  there,  and  it  was  said 
afterwards,  that  in  the  same  bedroom 
his  own  mother,  who  eloped  with  the 
penniless  baronet,  his  father,  had  actu- 
ally been  bom.  By  that  time  the 
curate  had  come  up  at  the  doctor's 
advice,  and  made  some  attempts  to 
convey  a  sense  of  his  awful  state  to 
Sir  John,  to  no  purpose.  At  last  the 
old  rector  came  in  cautiously  behind 
the  curtains,  sidling  toward  the  curate 
with  some  mumbled  whisper  about 
the  communion,  or  a  sacramental 
occasion;  till  suddenly,  seeing  the 
side  man's  stare  rest  on  him  with  a 
sort  of  glassy  brightness,  the  rector 
sank  upon  a  chaur  helpless,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hanosi  and  sitting 
there,  not  daring  to  go.  Outside  the 
door  the  whole  while  had  been  the 
huntsman,  Welsh  Will,  who  was  as 
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Tongh  as  he  was  half-witted,  and  Sir 
John  had  often  rated  him  with 
pretty  harsh  usage,  like  the  hounds : 
be  had  his  shoes '  off,  holding  his 
breath  and  hiding,  thoagh  he  brushed 
his  nose  ever  and  anon  with  his  shin- 
ing cnff,  till  towards  the  last  it  began 
to  be  thought  there  was  a  dog*  up- 
stairs, for  his  low  sniffings  grew  to  a 
broken  whimper,  then  suddenly  into 
a  load  sobbing  howl,  at  which  he  was 
discovered,  and  angrily  sent  down 
stairs.  His  mean  spirit  was  by  some 
of  the  other  servants  imputed  to 
conning — for  Sir  John's  heavy  eyelids 
had  striven  to  rise,  he  had  seemed 
trying  for  a  moment  to  turn  his  head 
that  way ;  but  they  soon  saw  that  If 
there  had  been  no  will  made  ah-eady, 
the  fellow*s  grief  could  only  have  been 
at  thinking  none  could  be  made,  or 
that  the  relations  might  hear  of  it. 
The  baronet  dozed  into  deeper  and 
deeper  sleep,  that  grew  a  lethargy; 
not  a  mosde  stinid,  nor  a  breath 
seemed  to  come ;  past  midnight,  the 
snrgeon  listened  at  his  mouth,  felt  the 
pnlse,  even  brought  a  looking-glass 
to  hold  above  his  face,  peering  at  the 
same  time  into  it  himself.  The  doctor 
said  at  last  to  the  old  woman  from 
Stoke,  and  the  housekeeper,  that  he 
was  gone;  but  till  the  doctor  went 
down  stairs,  saying  the  sooner  they 
saw  thines  right,  the  better,  they 
scarce  believed  it 

The  two  old  women  had  often  seen 
Sir  John  at  church,  and  knew  his 
hce  welL  So  when,  after  its  hearty 
and  jovial  aspect,  its  rosy  fulness, 
somewhat  stolid  latterly,  his  body  lay 
straight,  cold,  and  taking  the  hue  of 
stone,  it  really  looked  unusual  to 
them,  accustomed  to  such  sights 
thoagh  they  were.  He  had  never 
seemed  stately  before,  nor  gravely  wise 
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— nor,  above  all,  mysteriously  satis- 
fled.  There  were  two  or  three  times, 
during  the  nights  of  their  watching, 
while  they  comforted  themselves  on 
the  other  side  of  a  screen  at  the 
fire,  that,  pipkin  in  hand,  they  paused, 
looked  to  each  other  fearfully,  and 
hastily  put  by  some  particularly  wel- 
come viand,  not  used  in  cottages — 
as  if  he  had  been  that  moment  about 
to  leap  up,  throw  off  the  drapery,  and 
make  something  known  that  he  had 
left  unsaid.  That  rumour  even  crept 
about  the  neighbourhood,  that  there 
had  been  more  than  common,  after  all, 
in  Sir  John. 

A  message  had  been  sent  by  post 
to  Colonel  Willoughby  in  London, 
when  he  first  fell  ill,  as  well  as  one 
to  Mr  Hesketh  in  Exeter.  The  lawyer 
had  arrived  that  night,  but  finding  all 
useless,  took  up  a  candle  in  the  dining- 
hall  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  surgeon, 
with  sealing-wax  and  the  baronet's 
own  seal ;  then  taking  his  clerk  and 
the  housekeeper  to  every  desk,  cabinet, 
drawer,  or  closet,  that  could  hold 
money  or  papers,  stamped  the  crested 
motto  of  the  Willoughbies  over  its 
lock,  in  conspicuous  red.  That  done, 
he  gave  the  seal  itself  to  the  rector,  to 
carry  carefully  home;  and  another 
message  to  London  for  the  colonel 
was  sent  in  the  track  of  the  first.  The 
entail  that  should  have  bound  Sir 
John,  even  after  the  loss  of  his  infant 
son,  from  parting  with  any  portion  of 
the  estate,  or  otherwise  burdening  it, 
needed  no  better  fulfilment  fhan  the 
reputation  of  the  Colonel.  It  had  been 
prepared  by  the  lawyerly  anxiety  of 
their  eldest  brother.  Sir  Henry,  though 
only  not  finished  and  signed  during  his 
last  moments.  Sir  Henry  had  seemed 
to  have  a  thorough  apprehension  of 
his  brother's  careless  turn  of  mind. 


CHAPTER  m.— STOKE  MAKOB  EMFTT,  AND  THE  LIFE  ELSEWHERE. 

m 

**  Close  the  doors,  the  shatters  close, 
Or  through  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  nakraness  and  Tacaney —    .    .    . 
Life  and  thought  are  gone  away, 
Side  by  sid»-" 

Tennyson's  Deserted  Ilouie. 


The  Colonel,  accompanied  only  by 
his  two  sons,  at  last  arrived  in  deep 
mourning :  and  the  funeral  was  duly 
solemnisea:  among  the  muffled  car- 


riages which  came  to  await  and  follow 
it,  there  was  even  one  from  Oaklefgh 
Castle,  the  earl's  seat,  and  the  lordly 
coronet  was  visible  on  it.    But  when 
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people  hastened  to  gain  a  view  of  the 
noble  occupant  within,  or  his  son,  or 
some  one  belonging  to  that  elevated 
fomilj — when  boys  stretched  from  a 
wall,  or  peered  breathless  from  round 
the  wall-tops  of  the  gate-pillars,  and 
out  of  the  very  churchyard  branches, 
to  see  through  the  glass — it  was  al- 
most as  startling  as  if  they  had  gazed 
into  the  hearse  itself.  The  breath 
from  within  did  not  steam  the  ice-cold 
pane,  though  the  day  was  frosty  with 
rime;  it  could  be  clearly  seen  into, 
and  some  had  caught  momentary 
glimpses  of  a  countenance  looking  out, 
or  even  more  than  one,  with  every 
appearance  of  the  expected  presence  ; 
till  the  dull  light  stared  through  and 
through  at  a  comer,  as  the  carriage 
slowly  returned,  following  next  in 
order  to  the  mourning-coach  which 
bore  the  family — and  everybody  saw 
with  a  strange  surprise  that  it  was 
quite  empty.  Still,  on  reflection, 
when  his  lordship  was  really  found  not 
to  have  remained  at  the  Hall,  nor  to 
have  come  in  any  bodily  sense  what- 
ever,  it  gave  an  impressive  feeling  of 
the  earl's  disposition  to  pa^  due  re- 
spect, by  acknowledging  the  invitation 
and  the  relationship,  though  no  doubt 
detained  personally  by  affairs  of  public 
concern  or  cares  of  state. 

The  rector  of  Stoke,  too,  was  pre- 
vented by  indisposition  from  perform- 
ing the  last  rites,  as  on  the  subse- 
quent Sunday  his  feelings  naturidly 
rendered  him  incapable  of  preaching 
either  of  the  sermons.  But  the  curate 
seemed  to  have  devoted  liis  whole 
mind  to  consolation,  while  with  face 
unconsciously  turned  toward  the  black- 
hung  pew,  he  rapidly  enumerated  all 
its  reasons,  and  dwelt  with  a  plaintive 
resignation  on  the  transitory  nature 
of  things  in  general.  The  sight  of 
Colonel  Willoughby,  now  Sir  Godfrey, 
was  indeed  reassuring  in  itself:  taJl, 
erect,  and  serious,  yet  mild,  with  hair 
whose  blackness  the  white  hair-powder 
could  not  conquer,  he  steadily  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  clergyman  in  grave 
attention ;  while  opposite  him,  with  a 
composed,  quiet  air,  half-sad,  half- 
thoughtful,  a  dark  young  man  sat 
listening,  though  turned  another  way : 
there  was  something  firm  and  mamy 
about  his  whole  aspect,  though  at  all 
the  responses  in  the  service  his  lips 
moved,  his  head  bent  devoutly  at  the 


Creed,  and  he  audibly  joined  his  clear 
voice  to  the  dolorous  ^*  Amen  "  of  the 
little  parish-clerk,  or  stood  and  sang 
to  the  choir  and  organ,  with  down- 
east  eyelids.  He  was  Mr  Francis, 
from  Oxford,  who  had  once  or  twice 
been  seen  at  Stoke  before,  sometimes 
shooting  with  his  uncle;  but  oftener 
angling,  a  sport  rather  too  quiet  for 
poor  Sir  John.  It  was  the  younger 
lad,  sitting  by  his  father,  that  drew 
all  eyes;  for  he  was  quite  new  to 
them,  and  like  no  Willoughby  that 
any  one  remembered ;  so  rich  brown 
was  the  health  on  the  boy's  cheek,  with 
bright-brown  eyes,  and  vivid,  cordial 
mouth,  and  over  his  full  round  fore- 
head such  curling  hair  as  gave  out 
gold:  wintry  though  the  daylight 
was,  when  the  dusky  blazonry  of  the 
great  window  did  not  brighten,  and 
the  chequers  of  the  tesselated  pave- 
ment on  the  chancel  lay  cold-blue 
beneath,  glossed  with  a  marble  chiU. 
In  his  looks  there  crept  out  nothing 
of  that  vague  dissatisfaction  which, 
whether  keen  or  gloomy,  thoughtful 
or  involuntary,  had  come  to  resemble 
a  foreboding  in  the  family;  but  the 
quick  light  gathered  in  his  eyes  like 
a  wish  to  speak  through  the  church, 
and  freely  he  turned  them  about,  as  if 
enjoying  what  was  new,  noticing  every 
face ;  sometimes  with  demure  repres- 
sion of  a  smile,  when  the  curate 
droned,  or  the  clerk  snuffled,  or  the 
old  fat  rector,  sitting  inside  the  nul 
beyond  the  reading-desk,  opened  his 
diUl  eyes  with]  a  start,  and  coughed, 
followed  by  half  his  flock;  while 
ever  would  his  upward  gaze  settle 
visibly  on  the  glow  of  that  circle  in 
the  arch,  as  on  a  novelty;  where, 
like  a  blended  posy,  it  rose  hjgh  from 
out  of  the  flowing  trace-work,  three- 
fold vet  single-hearted,  seeniing  to 
turn  inward  from  some  hidden  tree  of 
radiance  outside,  that  climbed  from  the 
churchyard,  all  netted  over  outside 
with  wire.  Almost  the  whole  congre- 
gation appeared  to  gaze  with  him, 
curious  as  himself,  to  mark  it  slowly 
bum  brighter,  and  cast  the  i)ainted 
expanse  below  into  shade,  with  all 
the  saintly  old  imagery,  compartment 
by  compartment;  till  the  crimson 
foils,  the  snowy  white,  the  deep  mari- 

Sold,  and  the  blood-red  centre,  were 
ushed  together  in  one  lustre,  and 
there  came  shifting  beams  adown  the 
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dusk,  of  all  rainbow  tints,  visiting  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  chordi,  to  the 
dustiest  corner,  or  the  damp-green 
stain  on  the  wall — then  imperceptibly 
passing  away.  Naj,  straight  round 
they  glanced  with  him  to  the  aisle 
where  the  new  hatchment  hang,  as  if 
to  compare  the  motto  in  both  places, 
and  translate  ^*Sab  ro8&  robnr." 
People  felt  proud  of  the  boy *s  interest, 
and  there  were  few  to  doubt  but  that 
this  was  the  lively  ydung  face  wbidi, 
some  day  or  other,  might  be  dignified 
to  that  of  an  earl.  It  was  to  little 
purpose  that  a  neighbouring  vicar, 
who  discoursed  in  the  afternoon,  made 
many  sad  comments  on  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes,  and  the  brevity  of 
human  life;  a  bald-headed  clergy «- 
man  with  a  large  white  wiff,  similar 
to  the  downy  crown  of  an  old  thistly 
or  the  hazy  film-ball  of  a  ripe  dande- 
lion— who  was  full  of  proverbial  trite- 
ness. But  there  was  far  more  confi- 
dence under  the  fi^h  promise  before 
them,  than  sadness  in  the  bought  of 
Sir  John,  with  all  his  ruddy  vigour, 
covered  by  the  hush  of  that  aisle,  and 
ffone  under  the  rose  for  ever.  The 
Black-hung  pew,  the  mourning  suits, 
and  the  grave  features,  looked  a  be- 
coming guUe,  ere  long  to  be  cast  aside ; 
when  repairs  at  the  Manor,  and  cheer- 
ful stir,  and  a  pleasant  idr  altogether, 
would  revive  all  Stoke  till  Lady 
Willoughby  came  down.  She  was  no 
fiwhionable  town-dame,  it  seemed, 
but  come  of  a  good  country  stock,  as 
notable  for  thrift  and  management  as 
for  number  and  health,  with  a  name 
thkt,  peculiar  as  it  was,  had  never 
before  been  heard  of. 

Colonel  Willoughby,  however,  found 
the  examination  of  his  late  brother's 
papers  a  somewhat  painful  matter. 
They  were  sufficiently  unimportant  in 
themselves,  as  they  were  quite  value- 
less enough,  to  have  been  spared  the 
careful  secie^  of  the  lawyer's  wax, 
the  seal,  or  the  tape.  He  had  long 
anticipated  the  disorder  which  Mr 
Hesketh  was  aware  of,  and  which 
professional  service  abroad,  delicacy 
of  position,  perhaps  reasons  for  symr 
pathy,  and  acquaintance  with  his 
brother's  character,  had  precluded  him 
from  seriously  attempting  to  avert 
Not  IMS  difficult  had  been  the  office 
of  the  solicitor  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  despite  all  the  late  baronet's  hot 
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temper,  his  strange  eccentricities, 
and  his  ever- confirmed  incapacity 
for  business,  or  inveterate  neglect  of 
it;  so  that  the  former  had  more 
than  once,  after  reasoning  with  him, 
been  desirous  to  throw  up  the  guid- 
ance, only  consenting  to  retain  it 
on  conditions  which  had  been  as 
often  forgotten.  He  excused  Sir 
John  on  the  ground  of  a  natural 
carelessness,  a  senerous  disposition, 
perhaps  a  mind  latterly  somewhat 
shaken.  It  had  been  much  against 
Mr  Hesketh's  wishes  that  even  so 
recently  as  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  a  considerable  sum  had  for  the 
last  time  been  advanced  on  the  best 
farm  in  the  estate,  through  a  source 
opened  as  usual  by  the  solicitor  him- 
self—from, in  fact,  one  of  bis  own 
oldest  and  most  confidential  clients, 
whose  money  lay  at  his  professional 
disposal ;  an  arrangement  so  unusual, 
that  but  for  its  easier  terms,  and  hints 
firom  Sir  John  of  application  to  other 
sources,  he  could  scarcely  have  agreed 
to  effect  it. 

The  Colonel,  with  unshaken  calm- 
ness, gave  his  scrupulous  attention  to 
all.  As  paper  after  paper,  parchment 
upon  parchment,  was  unfolded,  he 
showed  at  once  a  clear,  straightfor- 
ward purpose  to  see  the  worst,  a  mili- 
tary promptitude  and  exactness  which 
strudL  through  all  technical  complica- 
tions— serving  him,  as  it  seemed,  in 
lieu  of  them  —  and  an  honourable 
nicety  in  determining  to  render  every 
one  his  due,  though  it  were  legally 
inexigible.  He  studiously  refrained 
from  the  least  censure  of  his  brother's 
acts,  as  from  any  response  to  excuses 
for  them ;  but  at  the  end  did  not  fail 
to  show  a  sense  of  the  lawyer's  cor- 
rect judgment,  the  friendly  intimations 
he  Mm^f  had  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion previously  received  from  him, 
with  the  slightness  of  the  professional 
emolument  which  had  in  fact  resulted 
to  Mr  Hesketh  throughout.  The  long 
services  and  well-known  integrity  of 
old  Mr  Hesketh,  the  father,  had  in- 
deed been  such  during  the  time  of  the 
former  squires,  the  colonel's  maternal 
grandfather  and  nnde,  as  to  make  it 
as  much  an  obligation  as  a  choice, 
that  his  eldest  brother.  Sir  Henry, 
with  all  his  own  legal  ability,  had 
judged  fit  to  retiun  the  advice  and 
experience  of  the  son.     And  as  he 
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said  so,  sitting  np  erect  in  his  chair, 
firom  the  old  library  -  table  covered 
with  the  proofs  of  nndeniable  embar- 
rassment, Sir  Godfrey's  marked  fea- 
tures displayed  their  mild  tendency. 
Looking  straight  at  Mr  Hesketh,  his 
air  grew  firmer  again;  he  repeated 
his  satisfaction  more  emphatically, 
and  his  reliance  on  the  same  skilfal 
management  for  the  fatnre,  in  a  tone 
of  soldier-like  brevity,  as  if  assured  of 
assent,  yet  ready  to  put  it  as  a  question. 

The  lawyer  bowed  formally.  He 
had  been  verging  more  and  more  to 
some  important  point,  through  sugges- 
tions whether  the  legal  care  haa  not 
better  be  now  transferred  to  some 
other;  with  allusions  to  failing  strength 
and  the  cares  of  business,  from  which 
he  had  some  thoughts  of  retiring, 
since  they  were  already  grown  some- 
what onerous  for  his  time  of  life,  and 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  left  chiefiy  to 
his  experienced  partner,  along  with 
bis  own  son,  bred  under  his  own  eye. 
There  was,  in  truth,  nothing  to  excite 
persona]  warmth  in  the  dry,  unfeel- 
ing air  of  Mr  Hesketh,  or  about  his 
square  visage,  all  bare,  colourless,  and 
netted  over  with  small  wrinkles  and 
cracks,  like  parchment  itself;  with 
his  brown  unpowdered  wig,  the  chill 
clearness  of  his  small  eyes,  and  that 
manner  of  rugged  probity.  No  cor- 
dial intercourse  could  be  produced; 
he  had  not  seemed  conscious  of  the 
delicacy  of  some  points,  from  which, 
during  the  course  of  their  investiga- 
tions, the  colonel  had  winced  —  nor 
offended  by  a  haughty  tone,  or  an 
occasionally  recoiling  superiority.  Yet 
he  had  been  just  as  cautious  of  giving 
advice,  as  he  seemed  careful  to  hear 
the  coloneFs  opinion,  or  to  hear  bis 
purposes.  He  again  lowered  the  large 
gold  spectacles  he  had  pushed  np  on 
his  forehead,  and  gazed  with  pro- 
truded chin,  projected  lower  lip,  upon 
the  principal  documents  spread  before 
him,  musing  deeply. 

**  This  could  not  have  gone  on  much 
longer,  Colonel  Willoughby— Sir  Grod- 
frey,  I  should  have  said.  Certainly 
not  I  '*  And  Mr  Hesketh  shook  his 
bead,  still  glancing  downward  from 
paper  to  paper.  In  that  attitude, 
with  lean  neck  thrust  forth  from 
bis  cravat,  with  the  sharp,  hooked 
nose,  and  the  wig  somewhat  off  his 
forehead,  it  was  difficult  not  to  think 


of  his  sagacity  as  bird-like :  he  seemed 
to  have  double  eyes— those  of  pebble 
that  looked  up  from  his  brow,  or  gazed 
down  —  those  of  more  human  sub- 
stance, which  coincided  but  partially 
with  their  shining  shells. 

'^  lagree  with  you,  sir,"said  Sir  God- 
frey, whose  anxious  look  had  reverted 
to  him, ''  thoroaghly.  But  it  is  now 
ended.  I  await  your  advice,  Mr 
Hesketh.  The  naked  sum  is  —  a 
heavily  encumbered  estate  —  timber 
neglected,  or  cut  down  —  a  house 
greatly  out  of  repair — old  plate,  old 
furniture,  and  a  few  family  portraits 
or  worthless  pictures  —  with  long- 
standing bills  and  their  interest" 

**  Just  so,**  said  the  lawyer,  drUy, 
as  he  gathered  the  respective  state- 
ments together.  **  Some  of  these  bills 
appear  to  have  been  purposely  de- 
layed— a  rascally  thing;  but  I  fear 
they  had  better  be  paid  at  once.  With 
interest  on  the  mortgages,  it  will 
almost  cover  the  next  year's  rents, 
Sir  Godfrey." 

"  So  I  see,"  was  the  replv.  "  But 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  rental,  as 
I  think,  for  a  considerable  time:  is 
there  no  room  for  change  in  this  re- 
spect? Can  you  not  effect— fairly,  of 
course — a  little  improvement  over  the 
estate  ?" 

*'  Scarcely  at  present.  Sir  Grodfrey, 
I  am  afraid,"  answered  the  solicitor, 
thoughtfully.  "  In  one  or  two  cases, 
perhaps — but  since  the  peace  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  independence  of 
the  colonists,  markets  have  continued 
low.  A  bad  harvest  might  do  some- 
thing —  still  better,  a  war  —  which 
seems  improbable.  As  it  is,  farmers 
even  grumble  at  the  game." 

'*  I  understand,  however,"  said  Sir 
Godfrey,  **  that  rents  are  considerably 
higher  on  some  of  the  neighbouring 
properties  where  the  land  is  no  better 
than  here?" 

*'  I- am  aware  of  it,"  continued  Mr 
Hesketh,  calmly.  ^^Mrs  Dilkes  has 
the  game  carefully  kept  down  at  the 
Friory,  and  will  not  prosecute  a 
poacher — on  Meritor  estate  there  are 
I6W  leases  given  at  all,  or  very  short 
ones.  As  for  Lord  Wycombe,  he  does 
not  reside,  and  leaves  the  entire  con- 
trol to  his  legal  agent,  of  whom,  from 
professional  propriety,  I  shall  say  no- 
thing more  than  that  a  tenant  seldom 
contmues  long  under  him." 
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Sir  Godfrey  reflected.    Mr  Hesketh 
tdded  that  it  was  a  consideration, 
howeyer,  which  need  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  renewing  leases.    He  took  np  a 
sheet  of  paper  from  the  table,  on 
which  the  awkward  handwriting  of 
the  late  Sir  John  was  conspicnons, 
in  ink  of  varions  hnes  and  periods,  or 
mere  pencil-scrawls,  like  a  fragment 
of  a  journal ;  yet  it  bore  the  tenor  of 
a  mde  will  and  testament,  in  the  first 
place  solemnly  beqneathjng  all  his 
property,  real  and  personal,  to  his 
brother  Godfrey  and  his  heirs.     It 
was  signed  and  dated  in  dne  form, 
some  years  before,  after  a  fall  in 
hnnting;  while   the   mde   mark  of 
Welsh  Willf  the  huntsman,  and  the 
subscription  of  the  rector,  in  a  some- 
what shaky  hand,  were  obyions  in 
attestation  below,  confirmed  by  the 
well-known  seal.     It  was  the  only 
document  which  the  lawyer  had  been 
unaware  of,  and  had  occasioned  him 
some  surprise,  eyincing,  as  it  did, 
either  the  baronet's  utter  ignorance 
of  law,  or  a  touch  of  fitfm  eccen- 
tricity such  as  in  this  instance  ap- 
peared a  craze ;  since,  as  the  simplest 
cottager  knew,  the  estate  had  been 
entailed  on  the  eldest  brother,  Shr 
Henry,  and  now  fell  as  naturally  as 
the  title  itsdf  to  his  remaining  brother. 
What  had  giyen  it  any  importance, 
howeyer,  in  the  Colonel's  eyes,  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  followed  on  the 
same  sheet  by  rambling  codicils,  of 
yarioos  periods,  as  the  recollection 
seemed   to  haye    occurred   to   the 
writer,  charging  him,  in  the  easiest 
disrq^ard  of  lesal  terms,  with  cer* 
tain  proyisions  ror  fayourite  senrants, 
dependants  or  hangers-on,  like  the 
half-witted  dog-keeper  himself— small 
annuities   to   faithful   domestics,  or 
slight  testimonies  to  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, some  of  them  far  back 
in  his  history,  or  scarcely  reputable. 
Last  of  all  was  a  hurriea  mention  of 
a  French  female  name,  in  a  particular 
number  of  a  particular    street   in 
Paris,  for  whom  the  priyate  note- 
book showed   that   a  trifling  pen- 
sion had  been  at  interyals  sent  to  a 
Frendi  banker ;  wherefore,  there  was 
00  indication,  nor  of  what  more  was 
meant  to  be  done.    Aboye  all,  to  the 
striog  of  loose  memoranda  there  was 
no  Testige  of  a  signature. 
^HiIs  is  not  A  the  slightest  force, 
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Sir  Godfrey,"  said  the  solicitor,  throw- 
ing it  down  after  a  second  glance.  "We 
may  throw  it  forthwith  into  the  fire." 

The  new  baronet  raised  his  eyes  to 
him  with  some  surprise.  "Sir,"  he 
said,  ^*I  intend  carrying  out  these 
desires  to  the  letter." 

''Then  it  will  add  considerably  U> 
the  difficulty  of  coming  to  any  ar- 
rangement at  all.  Sir  Godfrey  1 "  de- 
monstrated Mr  Hesketh;  bat  Sir 
Godfrey  carefully  folded  the  sheet, 
and  placed  it  in  a  pocket-book. 

"Indeed,"  added  the  former,  slowly, 
while  he  again  rustled  among  the 
papers,  and  hesitated,  hemmed,  and 
coughed  at  interyals — ''  I  can  scarce- 
ly perceiye— in  thU  case.  Sir  Godfrey 
— in  fact,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that 
Sir  Heniy's  entail  was  not,  nay  at 
the  time  could  scarcely  be,  carried 
out.  Why,  I  say — I  mean,  I  see  no 
other  practicable  plan  than  to— to  sell 
Stoke  at  once.  Colonel  Willonghby ! " 

Sir  GU>dfrey  sat  np  and  stared  at 
him,  then  pushed  away  his  seat,  and 
rose.  "Sell  it?"  he  emphatically 
repeated ;  "  are  you  serious,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  mi^^ht  possibly  be  done," 
replied  the  solicitor,  in  an  abstracted 
tone—"  with  all  its  burdens,  to  men 
of  sufficient  means,  there  wocdd  be — 
nay,  I  hear  that  the  earl  himself  has 
thought  of  it  Still,  I  should  scarcely 
be  disposed  at  once  to — ^to  accede  " — 

"My  good  sir,"  interrupted  the 
baronet,  suddenly,  though  with  self- 
control,  "I  do  not  intend  to  sell  Stoke. 
The  truth  is,  that  with  the  sale  of  my 
commission,  and  some  slight  savings 
at  my  command,  I  see  that  I  shall  be 
able  gradually  to  clear  off  these  en- 
cumbrances. A  little  economy  will 
enable  us  to  llye  in  the  mean  time  on 
the  interest  of  my  wife's  fortune, 
small  as  that  is."  Mr  Hesketh  drew 
down  his  glasses  again,  pored  into  the 
papers,  and  sat  silent. 

"  You  may,  of  course,  let  out  the 

gark,  too,  Mr  Hesketh,"  added  the 
aronet,  pacing  the  room  deliberately; 
"and,  indeed— should  a  favourable 
opportunity  occur— for  that  matter, 
the  house  also  I " 

The  lawyer  involuntarily  started, 
and  stared  over  his  spectacles.  "  Sell 
Stoke  I  shall  n4>/,"  continued  Sir 
Godfrey,  stopping  still  with  folded 
arms.  "  No,  sir,  not  while  a  stone 
of  it  stands,  or  a  tree  of  it  spreads,  to 
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be  a  fatare  object  to  my  children! 
TboQgh  I  should  not  myself  see  it 
again,  it  shall  be  my  last  breath  to 
them,  to  retain  Stoke  and  make  it 
prosperons.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
accustomed  to  change  of  place.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  Mr  Ueaketb, 
that  we  shall  at  once  go  abroad," 

Mr  Hesketh  merely  drew  a  breath, 
cleared  a  huskiness  from  his  throat, 
and  abruptly  bowed  a  nod.  He 
briefly  responded  to  the  other  points 
on  which  the  baronet's  wishes  had  to 
be  made  known.;  his  best  ability 
would  be  directed  to  the  whole — his 
entire  mind  given  to  it ;  good  hopes 
might  be  entertained.  When  he 
began  to  tie  up  his  papers  and  put 
them  into  the  green  tin  box,  lettered 
white  with  Wiiloughby  of  Stoke,  Sir 
Godfrey  rang  for  refreshments,  and 
conversed  on  indifferent  topics.  Mr 
Hesketh  only  desired  the  presence  of 
his  clerk,  who  appeared  to  make  a 
few  memoranda,  and  take  the  box ; 
whereupon  he  hiuMclf  was  followed  to 
the  library  door  by  Sir  Godfrey,  and, 
returning  a  hasty  nod  to  his  cere- 
monious farewell  bow,  was  shown 
down  the  staircase.  The  long-backed 
clerk  closed  the  chaise  door  carefully 
behind  his  master,  and  mounted  the 
dickey  beside  the  sober-looking  driver 
in  drab ;  then  the  nopretending  equi- 
page rattled  down  the  avenue,  and 
rolled  past  Stoke  into  the  rMd  to 
Exeter. 

As  Colonel  Wiiloughby  paced  the 
library  by  himself  till  dinner-time, 
waiting  for  his  two  sons,  he  felt  cheer- 
ful in  his  purpose.  The  fine  old  oriel 
at  one  end,  with  its  ruby-red  embla- 
aonry,  its  ciphered  device  and  black- 
letter  motto,  bordered  all  about  by  a 
saffron  stain,  was  proof  how  those 
long  before  turn  had  confided  in  their 
house.  The  noblest  apartment  in  it 
all,  opening  to  latticed  summer  par- 
lour and  private  oratory,  and  out  on 
the  old  back  terrace,  that  chamber 
still  told  of  the  great  solid  time  of 
Elizabeth:  little  used  for  years,  or 
much  neglected,  it  had  wainscot  that 
could  shine  darkly  to  the  ample  hearth, 
oaken  book-presses  and  carved  cabi- 
nets that  might  yet  take  active  know- 
ledge of  things  extant ;  while  a  few  old 
portraits,  sternly  or  complacently, 
from  the  ruffed  and  bearded  to  the 
leng-corled  and  lace- collared,  from  the 


steel' breasted  to  the  fuU-wigged, 
gazed  down  through  mould  and  cob- 
web. They  had  no  slight  significance 
for  him ;  their  old  love  of  form  and 
•colour,  in  that  casement,  made  at  the 
moment  something  gorgeous  of  the 
bare  boughs,  the  distant  park,  and  the 
very  snow  which  had  begun  to  fall ; 
the  twigs  looked  dipped  in  wine,  the 
bare  knolls  suffused  themselves  in 
amber;  while  purple  feathers  came 
down,  with  crimson  stars  and  gem- 
like crystals,  thicker  and  faster 
through  a  rosy  sky,  or  changing  into 
gold.  Though  through  deep  uustain- 
ed  side- casements,  equally  alive,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  mere  truth,  was 
all  the  natural  spectacle  the  more 
literally  presented ;  the  wintry  naked- 
ness stared  in,  growing  spectral  as 
it  whitened  in  the  muddy  air,  whicb 
drearier  showed  the  leaden-hned  fog 
through  all  its  hovering  spots.  Only 
with  a  fondness  for  much  light, 
tinged  greenish  by  the  glass  itself, 
and  for  many-paued  division  of  its 
.j^ace  to  shape  and  vary  it,  diamond- 
wise  or  lozenged,  oval  -  wrought 
or  latticed  —  for  the  earliest  dawn 
and  latest  evening,  and  the  peep 
of  church  or  village,  for  the  near 
trees  and  clustered  rookery,  with  the 
high- hedged  garden  below  the  terrace, 
fuU  of  trellis,  and  clipped  figures  of 
live  box,  dark  yew,  and  the  crisp 
green  gloss  of  holly;  to  the  very 
orchard-skirt,  the  office- roofs  and  the 
house-pasture  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook.  It  had  a  ohecrful  prospect 
even  then — nay,  the  more,  as  winter 
threatened;  and  without  any  active 
fancy — in  fact,  with  but  little  habit  of 
imagination — Sir  Grodfrey  felt  drawn 
as  by  the  natural  picture  into  a  lively 
intelligence  of  his  forefathers.  Their 
strong  character  and  manly  sense 
seemed  to  enter  into  him,  even  from 
the  dusky  portraits.  His  own  mind 
was  cast  in  a  somewhat  old-fashioned 
mould,  which  though  his  active  pro- 
fession had  done  mnch  to  conceal,  it 
had  rather  confirmed ;  and  far  before 
the  life  of  town,  even  within  know- 
ledge of  its  stirring  events  and  objects, 
could  he  have  liked  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  among  rural  scenes,  amidst 
his  family,  quiet,  comfortable,  happy, 
giving  personal  heed  to  the  estate, 
enjoying  the  society  of  neighbours 
who  might  offer  it,  or  pleaiaed  at 
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both  hi8  wife  and  her  child,  when  the 
faonse  was  burnt  dnring  his  short  ab- 
sence from  Paris,  thongh  never  after- 
wards spoken  of  by  himself,  had  been 
annomiced  In  the  French  newspapers 
of  the  day,  fhwn  the  proc^s-verbal  of 
the  police.  A  mystery  had  indeed 
hung  over  it,  to  Ck>loneI  Wiliooghby 
in  particular :  not  that  there  could  be 
a  doubt  of  their  death,  to  which  the 
slightest  allusion  had  absolutely  con- 
vulsed Sir  John,  when  they  two  first 
met,  years  afterwards,  nor  could  there 
have  been  any  object  or  reason  for 
deception  —  nay,  Sir  John,  in  answer 
to  a  formal  legal  question,  at  his  suc- 
cession to  the  estate  and  title,  had 
solemnly  stated  his  distinct  knowledge 
that  he  bad  no  lawfal  heir  of  his  body 
living.  The  daim  fell,  stripped  of  its 
baronetage,  after  the  Colonel  himself, 
to  cousins,  the  children  of  their 
younger  sister,  with  another  name  al- 
together. And  it  might  have  been 
but  a  bewildered  mingling  of  times 
and  persons,  when  feverish  from  ex- 
cess, or  perhaps  the  dread  of  some 
imposition,  which  could  yet  scarcely 
occur  to  the  wildest  brain,  that  had 
secretly  prompted  this  odd  expedient 
to  the  late  baronet. 


the  sight  of  happiness  in  others.  He 
loved  his  wife,  and  was  fond  of  his 
children,  with  the  young  circle  they 
brought  about  them,  and  was  thus 
rather  apt  to  hospitality,  and  meetings 
of  relations,  or  the  presence  of  any 
old  brother  oflScer  whatever.  He  had 
also  a  notion  of  still  compensating  for 
early  defects  of  edacation  by  reading ; 
he  had  offered  no  obstacle  to  his  eldest 
son  Francis  studying  ftr  the  church ; 
but  he  had  meant  tiiat  Charles,  the 
younger,  should  not  follow  his  own 
pro^Kseion  without  such  knowledge  of 
military  science,  such  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  campaigns,  and  sncfa 
Bcqnaintance  with  models  of  general- 
ship, as  should  at  once  instruct  him- 
self, and  better  qualify  his  boy  fbr  the 
career  he  chose.  So  that  many  im- 
ages of  the  most  attractive  kind  had 
sparkled  befbrs  him  as  he  paced  the 
room,  only  to  be  scattered ;  and  if  he 
yet  remained  tranquil— nay,  sanguine 
—it  was  because  awnre  that  the  woik 
had  begfnn,  without  in  any  way  de- 
tracting from  the  fritore,  or  from  obli- 
^tloDs  to  the  past. 

It  was  as  he  sat  down  that  his 
Bind  reverted  to  the  singular  paper 
found  amongst  his  brother's  confused 
documents.     He   took  it  from   his 
pocket-book  and  read  it  again,  chiefly 
to  fix  on  memory  the  defined  provi- 
sions for  servants  or  acquaintances, 
which  the  lawyer  had  already  taken 
wite  of,  with  charge  far  their  fulfil- 
ment.   The  princi(nd  piece  of  mann- 
script  only  struck  him  with  some  pain- 
fiil  eraeition,  as  a  strange  symptom  of 
warmth  in  that  heart,  now  cold,  which 
had  80  long  lost  the  guidance  of  a 
dear  brain.    It  did  indeed  revive  his 
TCooIlecUon  of  perhaps  the  cfeief  follv 
in   his   brothel's   life,  well   enongli 
known  to  the  family,  ns  necessarily  to 
Mr  Hesketh ;  it  had  been  the  cause, 
probably,  of  every  subsequent  impre- 
denoe,  and  of  all  that  gloomy  disa^ 
poHitment  which  conM  afterwards  but 
turn  for  its  solaoe  to  field  sports  and 
jovial  riot.    It  was  not  of  the  onoe- 
niraoured  kind,  from  any  unsuccessful 
snH  In  rivalry  with  a  brother,  but  a 
mad  runaway  marriage  (when  still 

C'  in  Mr  John  Willoughby,  of  sport- 
reputation)  with  a  beautiful 
TOBttg  actress,  passionately  admired 
oy  him,  as  by  others  like  him ;  and  the 
Aoddng  eyent  which  had  destroyed 


It  was  quite  a  different  recollection, 
known  only  to  himself,  that  troubled 
Sir  Godfrey ;  nor  had  that  any  bear- 
ing on  his  mere  interests  as  a  pro- 
prietor or  holder  of  a  title.    Amongst 
the  persons  involved  in  that  fatal  ac- 
cident at  Paris  had  been  his  brother's 
yalet,  a  young  German  or  Swiss,  pre- 
viously in  his  own  service  in  the  regi- 
ment, with  so  much  fidelity  and  nse- 
folness,  that  when  the  young  man 
purchased  his  own  discharge  to  avoid 
going   abroad.  Captain  Willoughby 
had  left  him  with  the  strongest  re- 
commendations to  his  brother.    Yet 
years  after  the  event,  in  the  thick  of 
the  American  Revolution,  when  think- 
ing of  no  one  less,  had  Colonel  Wil- 
loughby for  a  moment  imagined  that 
by  the  fiash  of  fire  from  the  markets 
of  his  men,  against  a  crowd  of  colonial 
militia,  he  saw  the  very  features  of 
this  servant,  his  heavy  forehead,  light 
blue   eyes,    and    broad   chin,    only 
changed  by  a  yellow  beard.  It  seemed 
a  fancy  of  the  most  absurd  kind  ;  yet 
it  dung  to  him,  recurring  with  each 
thought  of  either  event:   he  never 
breathed  it,  yet  the  more  was  it  like 
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the  hint  of  some  disagreeable  mystery, 
some  inscrutable  clrcamstance,  or  hid- 
den plot  and  disguise,  of  which  he 
himself  might  have  been  the  innocent 
occasion,  so  that  its  vile  instrument 
might  yet  hover  near  him  by  the  mere 
attraction  of  his  name.  His  good 
sense,  however,  showed  him  that,  in 
eighteen  years  since  the  occurrence, 
no  fact  had  ever  transpired  to  corro- 
borate such  a  notion ;  and  he  ceased 
to  think  of  it,  only  refolding  the  paper, 
and  returning  it  carefully  to  his 
pocket-book,  as  well  as  the  small 
private  memorandum  which  referred 
to  the  French  banker,  and  to  the  little 
pension  of  Suzanne  Deroux,  48  Rue 
Chr^tienne,  nie-de-Cit^. 

Now  it  was  natural  that  hi?  lawyer, 
as  he  was  driven  from  Stoke  Gate,  had 
thought  of  the  same  curious  docu- 
ment, with  far  greater  inquisitiveness, 
though  with  less  satisfactory  results. 
Sitting  bolt  upright  by  himself  in  the 
chaise,  Mr  Hesketh  might  have  been 
seen  to  peer  sharply  back  at  Stoke 
Manor,  where  it  rose  through  leafless 
woods,  smoking  faintly  and  heavily ; 
the  snow  just  mottling  its  many  dark 
old  roofs,  and  the  icicles  hanging  by 
its  fretted  timber  eaves,  to  make  them 
still  richer ;  yet  with  no  glitter  in  the 
frosted  panes  of  its  broad  old-iashioned 
casements,  many-framed,  and  filling  at 
intervals  the  whole  face  of  some  pro- 
jecting gable  —  the  mullioned  panel- 
lings of  the  lower  window,  in  sumptu- 
ous Tudor  fashion,  or  the  brassy  out- 
ward gleam  of  its  red- stained  oriel  in 
the  library,  looking  indeed  picturesque 
— vrhile  through  the  grey,  motionless 
air,  down  from  immensity,  came  wan- 
dering and  wafting  the  large  snow- 
ilakes,  like  feathers  of  sheltering  wings. 
His  cold  eye  lit  as  he  gazed  at  it,  but 
only  at  its  look  of  substance,  its  grand 
remnants  of  old  timber,  its  ample  park. 
Then  drawing  deliberately  in,  he  re- 
clined back,  and  with  his  small  grey 
eyes  behind  their  large  cold  gold- 
trimmed  glasses,  keenly  and  secretly, 
saw  food  for  meditation  all  the  way. 
Mr  Hesketh  was  acute  of  hearing,  too, 
as  of  eye ;  nor  did  the  spruce  derk, 
on  the  dickey  above,  venture  to  con- 
verse above  his  breath  with  the  grave 
driver.  They  merely  exchanged  sig- 
nificant looks,  and  as  the  vehicle  drew 
on  to  Exeter,  the  young  man  seemed 
ever  and  anon  endeavouring,  by  va- 


rious pantomime,  to  convey  to  passing 
acquaintance  that  the  lawyer  was 
within. 

As  for  Stoke  Manor,  it  was  soon 
vacant ;  left  to  the  care  of  the  house- 
keeper, the  old  butler,  and  a  couple  of 
under- servants.     The   hounds   were 
sold  off;  so  also  the  horses,  save  twa 
which  Sir  Godfrey  took  along  with 
him.    The  lodge  was  kept  by  the  gar- 
dener, who  might  have  found  it  a  sine- 
cure, but  for  his  having  the  whole 
grounds  to  mind,  added  to  his  own 
young  children,  whose  mother  worked 
all  day  at  the  Hall.    Welsh  Will,  the 
dog-keeper,  went  to  live  in  the  village^ 
croaking  and  grumbling,  because  he 
had   a   good-for-nothing   wife,  who 
wasted  his  pension ;  he  croaked  and 
grumbled  also  against  a  bad  surgeon, 
a  bad  lawyer,  and  a  bad  parson,  of 
whom,  however,  no  one  could  ever 
hear  the  names  from  him.    There  was 
something  always  odd  about  Welsh 
Will;  he  had  had  an  undntiful  sod 
too,  though  not  by  his  present  wife,  it 
seemed, — about  whom  he  often  talked, 
because  he  had  broken  his  indenturea 
at  Mr   Hesketh's  office  in  Exeter, 
years  before,  and  run  away;  though 
Will  had  expected  great  things  of 
him,  and  got  him  there  to  be  out  of 
idleness,  through  his  master^s  good 
word.  It  was  a  thing  that  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  grieve  him  little,  till  he 
came  back  to  his  wife.    And  Mr  Hes- 
keth one  day  suddenly  questioned  him 
on  the  point ;  but  the  late  huntsman 
was  suUen  as  a  whipped  hound,  and 
as  close.      He  gave  surly  answers^ 
and  knew  nothing  of  his  lad  now,  bat 
that  the  lawyer  had  taken  him  to  break 
his  spirit,  b^use  Sir  John  had  had  a 
bitter  spite  at  the  boy  for  taking  par- 
tridge eggs.    If  old  Sir  John  had  had 
as  bad  a  huntaman,  he  said  shrewdly 
afterwards  in  the  Royal  Oak,  as  one 
he  could  name  was  a  lawyer — many 
a  fox,  whose  brush  he  could  show, 
would  never  have  been  uncovered, 
much  less  run  to  earth.    Finally,  in 
the  spring,  he  went  off  himself  firom 
his  pension,  and  was  said  to  have 
taken  to  rat  and  mole  catching,  then 
to  have  turned  travelling  tinker. 

The  rector,  too,  began  to  sink.  The 
whole  place  acquired  a  lazy,  weedy, 
dreamy  look,  that  spread  about  to 
Stoke  village,  partly  to  Deanstoke, — 
as  soon,  at  least,  as  the  farmers,  who 
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had  quite  expected  higber  rents  un- 
der lawyer  Hesketfa,  learnt  bis  in- 
dtnation  to  leniency  :  tbougb  he  was 
€mi  at  present  against  granting  fresb 
leases. 

And  tbe  Manor  Honse  bad  a  melan- 
choly aspect :  tbe  emptiness  made  its 
windows  gloomily  mysterions  ;  it  gave 
ibe  bouse  a  great  spectral  air,  like  a 
ghost  itself,  when  throngh  the  Janu- 
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ary  woods  it  rose  fronting  the  blastt 
amidst  tossing  boughs  and  the  last 
leaves  still  flying.  The  impression 
almost  fixed  itself,  even  while  summer 
embowered  it  from  sight,  that  an  un- 
common secret,  yet  to  be  known,  lay 
hidden  in  Stoke  Manor.  As  for  the 
family,  they  were  already  established 
in  Paris,  by  the  time  the  winter  had 
passed  away. 


THE  BATTLE   OF  LEPANTO. 


The  military  history  of  the  world 
scarcely  affords  episodes  more  inter- 
esting than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
long  and  sanguinary  struggles  be- 
tween tbe  Venetian  and  the  Turk. 
At  the  present  day,  when  we  behold 
Ttirkey,  fallen  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
indebted  for  existence  to  foreign  sup- 
port, we  look  back  as  upon  a  dream 
or  a  fable  to  a  time  when  her  power 
was  perilous  to  Christendom,  when 
the  most  puissant  nations  of  Europe 
were  fidn  to  league  together  to  repel 
ber  encroachments,  whilst  others, 
adopting  a  less  hardy  resolve,  courted 
her  alliance,  and  even  purchased 
tranquillity  by  tribute  to  the  Infidel. 
Venice,  the  geographical  position  of 
whose  dominions  rendered  her  one 
of  tbe  first  objects  of  the  Turk's  am- 
bition, and  peculiarly  exposed  her  to 
his  assaults,  held  a  very  unequal  con- 
duct in  the  contests  that  occurred 
during  tbe  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  We  find  her  alternately 
waging  heroic  warfare,  and  accepting 
riiameful  peace,  on  terms  that  lost  her 
nearly  all  the  points  of  her  costly 
contests  and  not  unfrequent  victories. 
Her  island  possessions  in  tbe  eastern 
Mediterranean  bad  become,  by  Turk- 
ish conquests  on  the  European  and 
African  continents,  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Christian  world— posts 
perilously  situated,  and  which  could 
be  secured  to  her  only  by  maritime 
superiority.  Corfu,  Cephalonia,Zante, 
Candia,  and,  still  farther  east,  at  short 
distance  from  the  Syrian  shore,  the 


beautiful  isle  of  Cyprus,  all  required 
strong  garrisons  and  strict  vigilance 
to  protect  them  from  the  attacks,  often 
sudden  and  treacherous,  of  the  Turks, 
to  whom  it  was  a  constant  eyesore  to 
behold  the  banner  of  the  Cross  wav- 
ing within  sight  of  their  coasts.    After 
Venice,  Spain  was  the  maritime  power 
that  had  most  to  fear  from  the  aggres- 
sive and  invading  policy  of  Mahomet's 
successors.    Her  Italian  and  African 
possessions,    especially   Naples  and 
Sicily,  could  hardly  be  considered  safe 
— if  not  from  conquest,  at  least  from 
great  molestation — at  a  time  when 
the  Grand  Seignior,  having  seized  up- 
on Rhodes  and  grievously  assaulted 
Malta,  displayed  his  Crescent  flag  at 
the  gates  of  Rome  and  Marseilles, 
sheltering  under  it  numerous  galleys 
and  whole  fleets  of  corsairs,  who  cap- 
tured ships  in  the  very  Tiber's  mouth, 
and  into  whose  Infidel  hands  a  pope 
once  nearly  fell.    Under  Mahomet  IL , 
Bajazet  II.,  and  Selim  I.,  sumamed 
the  Ferocious,    the   Turkish    power 
made  immense  strides.    Bajazet  in* 
vaded  the  dominions  of  Venice,  and 
obtained  from  the  republic  by  treaty, 
in  exchange  for  the  island  of  Cepha- 
lonia,    the    important   fortresses   of 
Lepanto,  Modon,  Coron,    Durazzo, 
and  Navarino.    By  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  and  subjection  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, Selim  inherited  the  tribute  paid 
by  the  Venetians  for  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nile.    But  it  was  under 
Soliman,  styled  the  Magnificent,  that 
the  Ottoman  power  made  enormous 
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OTogreas,  both  ia  the  north,  where 
Belgrade  fell,  and  in  the  soath,  where 
Bhodes  became  Turkish.  This  was 
sot  a  brilliant  period  of  Yenetian 
history.  Daring  Soliman*3  reign,  in 
the  year  1540,  a  humiliating  peace 
was  concluded  between  Venice  and 
the  Forte.  By  this  treaty,  besides 
the  payment  of  an  exorbitant  sum, 
the  republic  gave  up  several  Albanian 
ports,  and  most  of  the  Venetian 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  These 
onerous  and  shameful  termB  were 
acceded  to  by  Venice  almost  without 
a  blow  having  been  struck,  and  at  a 
time  when  she  had  the  support  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  of  the  Pope, 
who  had  formed  a  league  with  her 
against  the  Forte.  There  then  was 
evidently  little  of  that  determined 
spirit  in  her  councils  which,  a  century 
later,  supported  her  through  the  glori- 
ous war  for  the  possession  of  Candia — 
a  desperate  struggle,  illustrated  by 
countless  heroic  deeds,  and  dnring 
which  a  Venetian  fleet  was  seen  to 
blockade  the  Dardanelles,  whence  the 
Turkish  sh  ips  dared  not  attempt  to  issue 
forth.  In  1540,  a  far  meeker  and  less 
honourable  spirit  guided  the  chiefs  of 
the  republic.  Almost  at  the  first  clash 
of  arms  they  sought  peace,  and,  freed 
at  heavy  cost  from  their  unworthy 
apprehensions,  they  suffered  their 
country  to  sink  into  inaction.  For 
thirty  years  Venice  remained  inert 
and  declining.  During  that  long  slum- 
ber, nothiug  was  done  to  reform  her 
institutions,  or  increase  her  resources ; 
her  fleet  and  array  were  neglected,  aa 
were  also  the  necessary  fortifications 
of  her  coasts  and  islands.  This  was 
notably  the  case  with  Cyprus,  a  rich 
and  valuable  possession,  whose  remote 
position  relatively  to  Venice  should  of 
itself  alone  have  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  a  strong  guard  and  many  pre- 
cautions^ The  island  was  well  worth 
keeping,  for  it  produced  great  abun- 
dance of  corn,  saffron,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  fruits,  although,  under  the  Vene- 
tian sway,  historians  affirm  that  more 
than  three- fourths  of  its  superficies 
were  uncultivated.  As  for  its  de- 
fences, its  military  posts  were  ne- 
glected, the  fortifications  of  its  towns 
were  suffered  to  decay,  and  a  force  of 
seven  hundred  cavalry,  established 
for  the  guard  of  its  coast,  was  allowed 
to  dwindle  to  one  hundred  wretched 


horses.  The  inproteeted  condition  ot 
the  island  was  well  known  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  SoUman's  son  and 
successor,  Selim  II.,  surnamed  £i 
Mcst,  or  the  Drunkard,  coveted  Cy- 
prus, and  formed  plans  for  its  conquest. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  history,  about 
the  year  15(i8-9,  that  Sefior  RoseU 
commences  a  volume  to  which  a  crown 
was  unanimously  awarded  by  the 
Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History, 
and  which,  as  well  by  the  research  it 
displays  as  by  the  manner  of  its  exe- 
cution, certainly  does  great  credit  to 
its  author.  In  Spain  the  appearance 
of  works  of  this  class  is  now  exceed- 
ingly rare.  There  Sfe  few  readers  in 
that  country  at  the  present  day,  and 
very  few  writers  whose  names  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Literature  of  all 
kinds  is  much  neglected,  and  the  few 
books  published  consist  chiefly  of 
third-rate  poetry  and  plays,  and  of 
translations  from  the  French  and 
English.  Good  historical  works  are 
seldom  produced,  and  that  of  Se&or 
RoseU  may  be  looked  upon  almost  as 
an  event.  He  has  made  excellent  use 
of  the  works  of  a  host  of  writers, 
chiefly  Spanish  and  Italian,  many  of 
them  conteaq)oranues  of,  some  of  them 
sharers  in,  the  battle  of  Lepanto ;  of 
the  Coieccion  de  documentos  in4ditos  of 
Messrs  Navarrete,  Salv4,  and  Baranda, 
and  of  papers  and  correspondence  ex- 
isting in  the  National  Library  of 
Madrid,  and  in  the  archives  of  Siman- 
cas.  The  general  interest  of  his  book 
\a  heightened  by  the  many  character- 
istic traits  and  anecdotes.he  has  intro- 
duced, and  the  style  in  which  it  S& 
written  induces  a  regret  that  a  lan- 
guage so  well  suited  to  the  narratioa 
of  stirring  events  and  martial  exploita 
should  not  be  more  frequently  employ- 
ed for  that  porpose  by  thosa  whosQ 
native  tongue  it  is. 

The  profound  peace  existing  be- 
tween Venice  and  the  Forte  at  the 
time  of  Selim's  accession,  was  no. 
obstacle  to  his  designs  upon  Cyprus;  sa 
long  as  his  object  was  gained,  he  cared 
little  about  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
If  scruples  he  had,  which  is  unlikely^ 
he  quieted  them  by  a  singular  chain 
of  reasoning.  Venice  had  received 
Cyprus  as  a  gift  from  Catharine  Cor- 
naro,  daughter  of  a  Venetian,  and 
widow  of  a  king  of  that  island.  Bat 
this  king  was  a  usurper,  who  had  dis- 
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possessed  bis  sister  of  the  crown;  and 
thus,  althongh  the  republic  bad  fbr 
eighty  years  been  nndispated  mistress 
of  CjTpros^  Selim  maintained  that  she 
kad  no  legitimate  right  to  its  posses- 
sion. Moreover,  he  looked  npon  the 
Venetians  as  fendatories  of  his  own, 
since  thej  paid  him  varions  tribntes, 
and  did  homage  to  him  as  successor 
of  the  Soldan  of  Egypt.  But  he  had 
probably  no  need  of  thus  excusing  to 
himself  the  prosecntion  of  an  enter- 
prise whose  success  would  in  some 
degree  obliterate  the  stain  cast  upon 
the  Moslem  arms  by  their  repulse  at 
Malta,  whilst  it  would  give  him  a 
welcome  addition  to  his  domiuioos  in 
the  shape  of  a  fertile  island  situated 
in  the  ^ery  midst  of  them.  Some 
historians  have  set  down  amongst  the 
thirsty  monarch's  motives  his  great 
fondness  for  the  famous  Cyprus  wine, 
bat  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  trivial  in* 
centives,  when  so  many  more  potent 
naturally  present  themselves.  Whilst 
pondering  his  plans,  an  unexpected 
event  facilitated  their  execution,  and 
indooed  him  to  accelerate  it.  In  the 
night  of  the  Idth  September  1569,  a 
terrible  explosion  and  shock  roused 
Venice  from  her  slumbers.  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  universal  shriek  of  ter- 
ror.aatbe  Venetians  sprang  from  their 
beds^  and  hurried  ont  of  their  houses, 
believing  in  an  earthquake.  The  evil 
was  not  so  great.  Fire  had  broken 
ont  in  the  arsenal,  and  the  powder- 
magasine  had  exploded.  The  first 
alarm  over,  measures  were  taken  to 
extinguish  tbe  flames,  and  werespeed- 
ily  successAiL  The  explosion  was 
heard  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles ; 
four  churches  were  in  ruins,  and  vari- 
ous edifices  suffered  more  or  less,  but 
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concealing  these  measures  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  ambassador  of  the 
republic  at  his  court,  he  ordered  his 
cruisers  to  capture,  upon  fbtile  pre- 
texts, all  the  Venetian  merchantmen 
they  fell  in  with.  This  might  have 
sufficed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice,  but  they  remained 
strangely  blind,  until  the  repeated 
warnings  of  their  ambassador,  and  the 
positive  information  he  sent,  forcibly 
dispelled  their  illusion,  and  filled  them 
with  anxiety  and  alarm.  Seeking  to 
repair  by  activity  their  want  of  fore- 
sight, they  hastily  adopted  various 
extraordinary  means  of  raisingmoney, 
selling  state  property  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  im- 
posing a  contribution  on  the  clergy, 
putting  up  to  auction  the  high  office 
of  procurator,  eight  of  which  places 
were  sold  for  twenty  thousand  ducats 
each,  and  permitting  a  number  of 
young  nobles  to  purchase  seats  in  the 
grand  council.  A  fleet  was  equipped, 
consisting  of  136  galleys,  eleven 
galeas,  or  larger  vessels  of  the  class 
specially  known  as  Venetian  galleys, 
fourteen  ships,  and  some  transports 
and  smaller  vessels,  and  was  put  under 
tbe  orders  of  the  cavaliero  Jeronimo 
Zanne,  procurator  of  St  Mark's,  whilst 
Sforza  Palavicciuo  took  command  of 
the  land  forces.  This  done— and  it 
was  all  that  the  penury  of  the  treasury 
permitted  to  be  done — Venice  sought, 
through  the  Pope,  tbe  assistance  of 
the  Catholic  princes  of  Europe.  The 
days  were  gone  when  all  nations 
courted  the  alliance  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  beheld  in  it  an  assur- 
ance of  triumph  :  it  was  now  her  turn 
to  supplicate,  and  her  fate  to  meet  re- 
fusals.   France  had  little  or  no  fleet, 


few  persons  perished,  and  only  four  of    and  was  on  terms  of  amity  with  the 


the  galleys  in  the  arsenal  were  lost. 
Beport  exaggerated  the  disaster;  it 
was  said  that  the  whole  Venetian  fleet 
had  been  destroyed,  and  that  a  multi- 
tude of  nobles  and  citizens  had  perish- 
ed. Selim  beard  and  believed  this, 
and  redoubled  the  activity  of  his  war- 
like preparations,  getting  together 
troops,  provisions,  and  ammunition,and' 
stimulating  by  his  presence  the  arming 
of  galleys  and  founding  of  cannon  in 
the  arsenal  at  Constantinople.  Whilst 


Turk ;  moreover,  she  was  distracted 
by  internal  dissensions.  The  Hugue- 
nots, under  Cond^  and  Coligny, 
pressed  the  Catholics  hard ;  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis  assured  the  Pope  and 
the  Venetians  of  her  good  wishes,  but 
could  afford  them  no  aid.  From  Eng- 
land nothing  was  to  be  expected, 
sinoe  its  sovereign  was  then  Elisa- 
beth, a  greater  enemy  to  Rome,  says 
a  writer  of  that  time,  than  the  Turks 
themselves.*    More  might  be  hoped 
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from  Austria,  but  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian did  DOt  choose  to  abandon  the 
state  of  peace  in  which  he  then  was 
with  the  Forte,  and,  moreover,  he  was 
not  well  pleased  with  the  Pope  for 
having  sanctioned  the  elevation  of 
Cosmo  de  Medicis,  second  Dnke  of  Flo- 
rence, to  the  sovereijcn  title  of  Grand- 
dake  of  Tuscany.  So  he  excnsed  him- 
self, making  promises  for  the  future. 
Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  who  per- 
haps already  meditated  the  rash  expe- 
dition to  Africa  which  cost  him  his 
crown  and  dominions,  and,  as  most 
believe,  his  life,  pleaded  the  ravages  the 
plague  had  made  in  his  dominions,  and 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  coasts,  as  motives  for 
declining  to  co-operate.  Even  Persia 
was  invited  by  the  republic  to  join  the 
league  against  the  Turks,  but  declined 
provoking  so  powerful  an  enemy.  The 
Italian  princes,  weakened  by  the  fre- 
quent wars  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  divided  amongst  themselves,  could 
render  but  small  assistance.  Genoa 
sent  a  single  galley,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  another,  the  Knights  of  Malta 
three  galleys,  and  the  Dukes  of  Flor- 
ence and  Urbino  a  small  number  of 
soldiers.  The  Pope,  foreseeing  future 
danger  to  his  own  dominions  from  the 
ambition  of  the  Turk,  but  having  no 
galleys,  agreed  to  equip  and  maintain 
twelve  of  those  that  lay  useless  in 
Yenetian  ports. 

There  was  one  potentate  whose 
assistance,  if  obtainable,  would  com- 
pensate the  numerous  disappoint- 
ments encountered  by  Venice  in  her 
quest  of  allies,  and  that  was  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  At  that  time,  says  Tomaso 
'Contarini,  in  his  Relatione  di  Spagna, 
*^  the  states  and  powers  of  the  world 
were  almost  all  united  under  those 
two  great  monarchs,  the  Turk  and  the 
King  of  Spain.'*  It  was  for  the  interest 
of  Spain,  as  mistress  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  of  part  of  the  African, 
coast,  to  check  the  intrusion  of  the 
Turks ;  but,  upon  the  other  hand,  Ve- 
nice had  on  similar  occasions  refused 
her  aid,  and  had  maintained  her 
alliance  with  the  Infidel,  sufiering 
JElbodes  to  be  captured,  and  leaving 
>to  the  Spaniards  the  glorious  task  of 
relieving  Malta.  The  conscience  of 
the  Republic  reproached  her  with 
these  derelictions,  and  made  her  fear 
Jt  refusal ;  but  the  case  was  urgent, 


and  the  attempt  must  be  made.  The 
Pope  sent  Monsignore  Luigi  Torres,  a 
churchman  of  much  prudence  and  dl- 

?lomatic  skill,  to  the  King  of  Spun, 
^hilip,  after  due  reflection,  replied 
that  he  could  not  then  make  up  his 
mind  about  joining  the  league,  which 
required  further  consideration,  but 
that  he  would  assist  the  Venetians, 
and  would  at  once  give  orders  to  Juan 
Andrea  Doria,  his  admiral  in  Sicily, 
to  join  the  papal  and  Venetian  squa- 
drons with  the  galleys  under  his  com- 
mand. The  Pope  had  named  Marco 
Antonio  Colonna  to  the  command  of 
the  twelve  vessels  equipped  at  his 
cost. 

Meanwhile  Selim  11.  had  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Venice  to  demand  the 
cession  of  Cyprus,  declaring  that  he 
would  consider  a  refusal  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  In  the  letter 
Intrusted  to  his  envoy  he  styl^  him- 
self Sovereign  of  Cjpms,  as  heir  to 
the  rights  of  the  Soldan  of  Egypt. 
He  complained  of  Imaginary  aggres- 
sions of  Venetian  subjects,  of  shelter 
afforded  to  pirates  in  the  ports  of 
Cyprus,  and  of  the  molestation  of 
pUgrims  to  Mecca;  he  offered  his 
friendship  if  the  kingdom  in  question 
was  given  up  to  him,  and  swore  in 
the  contrary  case  to  conquer  it  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  into  all  the  other  provinces  of 
the  republic.  To  so  arrogant  and  in- 
jurious a  message  as  this  there  could 
be  but  one  reply.  On  receiving  it 
Selim  rejoiced  at  the  rejection  of  his 
terms,  and  prepared  for  instant  action. 
Mustafa,  pasha  of  Cairo,  was  named 
chief  of  the  whole  invading  force,  and 
sailed  from  the  Dardanelles  at  the 
end  of  May  (1670),  with  thirty-six 
galleys  and  a  large  number  of  trans- 
ports laden  with  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, horses,  and  necessary  stores, 
under  command  of  Aali  Pasha,  Selim's 
brother-in-law.  He  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  eighty  galleys  and  thirty 
galiots,  commanded  by  Piali  Pasha,  a 
Hungarian  renegade,  in  whom  Selim 
had  great  confidence,  and  who  was 
appointed  general  of  the  naval  forces 
of  the  expedition.  The  two  fleets 
joined  upon  their  way,  and  after  paus- 
ing at  Rhodes  to  take  on  board  some 
janizaries  and  other  soldiers  neces- 
sary for  the  sieges  they  projected,  on 
the  Ist  of  July  they  reached  the  shores 
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of  Cyprofl.  The  Venetians  were  less 
prompt  in  tbeir  proceedings.  Zanne 
and  PmlaTtocino  lay  for  two  months  at 
Zara,  waiting  orders,  ill  supplied  with 
proviuonSf  and  with  a  contagions 
malady  decimating  their  crews.  At 
last  tiiey  qnitted  that  anchorage,  and 
on  tiie  23d  Jnne  reached  Corfn  with 
serenty  galleys.  There  they  were  to 
wait  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  for 
the  Spanish  and  Roman  squadrons. 
The  former  was  expected  from  Mes- 
sina, the  whereabontof  the  latter  was 
nnknown.  During  the  stay  of  Zanne 
at  Zara,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Pietro 
Loredano,  died  suddenly,  many  said 
hj  poison,  administered  because  be 
was  one  of  the  few  Venetians  who 
desired  at  any  cost  to  preserve  peace 
with  the  Tnrk.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Loigi  Mocenigo,  the  fourth  doge  of 
that  family ;  and  the  place  of  procurator, 
racated  by  that  election,  was  conferred 
npon  Sebastian  Veniero,  pro vedi tore 
ii  Corfn,  a  valiant  officer,  but  too 
impetuous  and  irritable,  whose  name 
frequently  recurs  in  the  history  of  the 
war  then  about  to  commence.  Before 
Zanne*8  arrival  at  Corfu,  he  had  ac- 
complished an  enterprise  of  some  con- 
sideration, capturing  by  surprise  the 
Turkish  fortress  of  Sopato ;  and  at 
about  the  same  time  Marco  Quirini, 
captain  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  took 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  fort  of 
Maina,  returning  unmolested  to  Corfn 
with  slaves  and  booty.  But  mean- 
while that  which  should  have  been 
the  main  object  of  the  Venetian  fleet 
was  unattended  to,  and  Cyprus  re- 
mained without  reinforcements.  It 
was  not  until  the  2dd  July  that  Zanne 
quitted  Corfu  for  Candia,  in  order  to 
recmit  his  crews,  whose  numbers 
were  greatly  reduced  by  disease,  and 
to  be  nearer  to  Cyprus,  in  case  it 
should  need  his  aid.  At  that  date 
Mustafa  had  already  been  for  three 
weeks  in  Cyprus,  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty  galleys,  an  army  of  at  least 
fifty-six  thousand  men,  and  thirty 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Seeing  him- 
self unopposed  on  disembarkation,  he 
resolved  to  march  at  once  upon  Ni- 
coflia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  in 
whose  centre  it  was  situated.  This 
was  contnury  to  the  expectation  of 
Asior  Baglione,  the  governor  of  Cy- 
pmsi  who  expected  £*amagusta  to  be 
im  attacked,  as  nearer  to  the  sea 
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and  of  less  strength,  and  who  had 
consequently  shut  himself  up  in  the 
latter  place,  leaving  Nicosia  in  charge 
of  his  lieutenant,  Nicolo  Dandolo,  an 
officer  of  very  moderate  capacity. 
The  fortress  of  Nicosia  was  some  miles 
in  circumference,  and  required  a  large 
garrison ;  instead  of  which  it  contained 
but  ten  thousand  men,  most  of  them 
inexperienced  in  war,  and  so  scantily 
provided  with  fire-arms  that  they  had 
to  use  halberts.  There  were  but  fif- 
teen hundred  regular  troops,  more 
than  half  of  the  remainder  consisting 
of  civilians  belonging  to  the  town  ana 
to  the  surrounding  country.  The  for- 
tifications, recently  repaired  by  en- 
gineers from  Venice,  were  in  a  pretty 
good  state ;  but  before  there  was  time 
to  lay  in  the  necessary  supplies  of 
ammunition  and  provisions,  Mustafa 
was  before  the  walls,  and  commenced 
a  vigorous  cannonade.  Fiali  had 
advised  him  to  begin  with  Famagusta, 
as  the  easiest  prey ;  but  Mustafa  held 
it  unworthy  of  his  reputation  to  begin 
where  there  was  least  peril  and  diffi- 
culty. In  numbers,  in  warlike  ap- 
pliances, and  in  military  skill,  the 
Nicosians  were  infinitely  overmatched 
by  the  Turks ;  and  they  felt  that  their 
only  chance  of  intimidating  the  be- 
siegers, and  of  seriously  diminishing 
their  numbers,  was  by  assuming  the 
offensive.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th 
August,  a  furious  sortie  was  made, 
the  hour  chosen  being  that  at  which 
the  Turks  usually  were  asleep  in  their 
quarters.  So  vigorous  was  the  sally 
that  the  assailed  fled  in  all  directions, 
suffering  great  loss ;  and  the  confusion 
extended  soon  to  Mustafa's  tents,  and 
to  the  ranks  of  his  janizary  guard. 
But  presently  the  Turks  recovered 
from  their  panic:  the  cavalry  came 
up,  and  the  Venetians,  having  no  re- 
serve to  cover  their  retreat,  suffered 
severely,  losing  some  of  their  princi- 
pal officers,  and  leaving  one  hundred 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  was  their  first  and  last  sortie. 
Considering,  however,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made,  it 
was  a  most  daring  exploit,  and  it 
greatly  revived  the  hopes  of  the  be- 
sieged, and  gave  some  uneasiness  to 
Mustafa.  He  repeatedly  assaulted 
the  place,  but  his  troops  were  invari- 
ably repulsed  with  considerable  loss; 
and  as  the  garrison  refused  to  capitu- 
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Iflte,  he  began  to  think  they  relied 
npon  relief  from  some  unknown  qnar- 
ter.  Doubly  desiroos,  ther^orOt 
quickly  to  termiDate  the  siege,  he  sent 
to  Fiali  aud  Aali  Pashas,  requesting 
them  to  send  him  a  hundred  men  from 
each  one  of  their  galleys,  to  reiaforce 
bis  army  and  make  a  final  aseanlt. 
The  pashas  would  willingly  have  com- 
plied at  once  with  his  demand,  had 
they  not  first  had  to  make  sure  that 
the  combined  squadrons  of  Venice, 
Borne,  and  Spain,  were  not  on  their 
way  to  succour  Cyprus.  -  But  it  was 
the  last  day  of  August  before  Doria 
and  Colonna  joined  Zanneat  Candia. 
Their  combined  force  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  twelve 
of  them  very  large,  fourteen  ships, 
and  a  great  number  of  transports.  In 
a  council  of  war,  composed  of  the 
three  generals  and  of  the  chief  officers^ 
some  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  too 
hazardous  an  enterprise  to  relieve 
Nicosia,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
effect  a  diversion,  and  draw  off  the 
enemy  from  Cyprus  by  an  attack  on 
some  Turkish  possession.  General 
Zaune  combated  this  opinion,  insist- 
ing that  the  sole  object  of  their  junc- 
tion was  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
Cyprus,  and  that  it  were  a  stain  upon 
their  honour  to  leave  it  undone.  Do- 
ria, a  cautions  and  experienced  officer, 
skilful  and  prompt  in  action,  agreed 
with  Zanne,  but  insisted  first  on  an  in^ 
i^ection  of  the  fleet,  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessels,  and  the  numbers 
and  quality  of  their  crews.  He  was 
ready  at  any  moment,  he  said,  to  show 
thathisships  were  well  armed,  supplied, 
and  equipped,  and  had  their  full  comple- 
ment of  courageous  and  well- trained 
soldiers.  Zanne,  whose  crews  had  been 
sadly  thinned  by  disease,  yet  could  not 
object  to  the  proposed  inspection,  but 
fbund  pretexts  for  postponing  it,  pro- 
fiting by  the  delay  to  get  in  stores  and 
recruits.  At  last  it  took  plaoe,  on  the 
16th  September,  at  Sitia,  the  eastern- 
most port  of  Candia,  and,  according 
to  the  present  Spanish  historian,  the 
Yenotian  fleet  was  '^in  so  pitiable  a 
state  that  Doria  marvelled  at  their 
daring  to  attempt  any  enterprise  with 
it.  Nevertheless,  by  disarming  somo 
of  the  galleys,  the  crews  of  the  others 
were  reinforced,  all  being  deficient  in 
BoldierB  and  rowers;  and  this  the  Ve- 
netians thought  sufficient  to  entitle 


them'  to  exact  from  tiieir  allies  that 
they  should  carry  their  co-operation 
even  to  the  extent  of  sacrifice.''  So 
the  fleet  proceeded  on  ite  voyage.  But 
on  the  night  of  the  22d,  when  it  was 
at  anchor  in  a  port  near  the  Karama- 
nlan  coast,  within  a  short  sail  of  Cy« 
prus,  Marco  Qnirini,  who  had  been  out 
to  reconnoitre^  returned,  almost  beside 
himself  with  grief,  to  announce  the 
fall  of  Nicosia,  whose  walls  had  been 
ra^ed,  and  its  wretched  inliabitante 
massacred. 

Early  in  September,  the  two  pashas, 
Piali  and  Aali,  hearing  nothing  of  the 
approach  of  the  Chrisdan  fleet,  took  a 
hundred  men  from  each  one  of  their 
galleys,  thus  forming  an  army  twenty 
thousand  strong,  which  they  sent  to 
Mustafa,  who  greatly  needed  it,  ibr  the 
troops  he  had  with  him  were  dis- 
couraged by  repeated  fhilures,  and  bv 
the  obstinate  defence  of  the  besieged. 
On  Sunday  the  9th  September  1570, 
a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  unibiitunate  Cyprus,  a  general 
assault  was  made  on  all  four  i^es  of 
the  town.  The  attack  was  furious, 
the  defence  heroic  The  Venetians 
and  Cypriote,  eertain  of  death,  fought 
with  desperation.  At  last,  and  on  a 
sudden,  in  consequence  of  some  acci- 
dent or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
variously  stated,  but  is  not  exactly 
known,  the  Turlcs  gained  one  of  the 
bastion?,  and  thronged  into  the  place* 
They  gave  no  quarter,  and  the  ex- 
cesses that  ensued  were  horrible.  No 
sex  nor  age  wts  exempted  from-  their 
brutality.  The  rapine  and  slangbter 
lasted  the  whole  day;  there  were 
more  than  twenty  thousand  victims, 
and  the  few  nobles  who  were  spared 
only  escaped  to  bear  captives'  fetters, 
and  to  endure  the  derision  and  mock- 
ing of  a  Constantinople  mob.  Bandolo, 
the  Bishop  of  Baflfia,  and  some  other 
nobles  and  chiefh,  who  defended  them- 
selves in  the  court  of  the  palace,  capi- 
tulated on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  quit  the  city  uninjured,  b«rt  were  at 
once  inhumanly  slaughtered*  Mus- 
tafia's  joy  at  his  triumph  was,  however, 
notably  diminished  by  a  singular  in- 
cident. He  had  embarked  on  boani 
the  Grand  Viiier'B  galley  and  two 
other  vessels  a  number  of  beautiful 
youths  of  both  sexes,  and  a  great: 
quantity  ofrieh  booty  taken  in  Nicosia, 
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iatended  as  a  jnrefteiit  fbr  the  saltan. 
Bst  wbilflt  the  vessels  were  still  within 
t  few  miles  of  the  coast,  they  were 
giiddeBly  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of  their  powder  magasines,  nothing 
lemaiBing  of  them  bat  a  few  planks 
floating  on  the  water.  Some  histo- 
nans  attribnte  their  destroction  to 
accident ;  others,  adopting  a  mors 
romantic  yersion,  declare  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  one  of  the  captives, 
a  beantifnl  giri,  who  preferred  death, 
to  disboBoar.  Of  the  catastrophe 
there  can  be  no  donbt,  bat  its  cause 
most  ever  remain  uncertain. 

Tbe  loss  of  Nicosia,  qnickly  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  whole  island,  is 
attributed  by  SeiSor  Bosell,  witk 
fiwfjj  appearance  of  reason,  and  npoa 
the  strength  of  Italian  anthorities,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  Venetians.  Had 
they,  when  they  first  perceived  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Tnrk,  em- 
ployed a  part  of  their  resonroes  to 
strengthen  and  garrison  their  colo- 
BieSy  and  especiiUly  Cyprns,  Selim's 
avowed  object,  instead  of  attending 
astoly  to  the  fitting  ont  of  a  fleet 
which  came  too  late  to  save  the  island, 
they  might  have  retained  their  vain- 
able  colony.  Snch  was  the  advice 
given  them  by  thecelelHrated  Bake  of 
Aiba^  in  a  letter  dated  from  Brussels, 
tiieSlst  March  1570,  to  be  found  in 
the  appendix  to  Sdh)F  Boseirs  work, 
in  which  the  duke  strongly  recom* 
Bends  to  them  to  cargar  tuB  plazas^ 
to  supply  thdr  fortresses  well  witk 
the  best  soldiers  they  kave,  so  that 
they  may  gain  time — the  greatest 
enemy,  he  says,  of  those  who  besiege 
strong  places — until  at  last,  the  num- 
bers oif  the  foe  being  diminished,  re- 
IM  m^  be  taken  to  the  besieged. 
Bat  at  the  same  time  he  recom- 
»end«  that  the  planes  should  be 
»  provided  as  if  they  never  were 
to  be  relieved.  It  hss  been  seen  how 
Uttie  the  repnblie  profited  by  these 
wise  ooansels. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Nicosia 
leacbtd  the  comlnned  fleet,  another 
cimncii  of  war  was  held,  at  which  con- 
Inury  opinions  were  emitted,  and  some 
angry  discussion  toek  place.  Colonna 
attempted  to  assume  the  supreme 
eommand,  and  to  eontrol  Doria,  who 
dsdared  that  he  acknowledged  no 
Hperior  bnt  Don  John  of  Austria, 
captain-general  of  the  Spanish  navy. 
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Very  high  words  passed  between  Co- 
loDoa  and  Don  Carios  Dkvalos,  who 
commanded  a  strong  body  of  infantry 
on  board  the  Spanish  galleys.  Doria 
interposed  bis  authority,  and  ordered 
his  subordinate  to  retire,  or  the  quarrel 
might  have  come  to  blows.  Doria  then 
required  that  Colonna  should  show 
him  his  authority  for  acting  as  he  did ; 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
three  powers  had  made  no  express 
arrangement  on  the  important  subject 
of  command,  but  that  each  pretended 
to  be  independent,  and  even  to  a  right 
of  commanding  the  other  two  ;  whilst, 
in  the  instructions  given  to  the  gene- 
rals, no  provision  had  been  made  for 
settling  the  difficulties  that  could 
hardly  fail  to  spring  up  from  the  want 
of  one  directing  head.  Finally,  a  few 
days  after  the  stormy  councils,  the 
fleets  separated,  but  met  again  at 
Candia,  whence  Doria,  the  season  no 
longer  allowing  of  naval  operations 
in  those  seas,  departed,  early  in  Oc- 
tober, for  Sicily,  with  the  consent  of 
Colon na  and  Zanne^  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  ask  out  of  courtesy. 
The  conduct  of  the  three  admirals  after 
the  fall  of  Nicosia,  their  disputes  and 
their  separation,  have  g^ven  rise  to 
much  discussion  amongst  historical 
writers.  Se&or  Bosell  vindicates  Doria 
and  casts  blame  upon  Colonna,  taxing 
him  with  presumption,  and  with  hair- 
ing, in  concert  with  Zanne,  abandoned 
the  Spanish  fleet.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  a  Spanish  writer  should  take  this 
view  of  tbe  question,  but  he  also  brings 
Italian  authorities  to  his  support.  T^ 
controversy,  however,  is  not  now  of 
sufllcient  interest  to  be  worth  dilating 
upon  in  this  place. 

Leaving  a  garrison  in  Nicosia, 
Mustafa  laid  siege  to  Famagusta.  He 
pitched  his  camp  at  three  miles  from 
the  town,  and  daily  sent  horsemen  to 
ride  up  to  its  walls,  and  to  exhibit  to 
its  inhabitants  the  heads  of  the  prin- 
dpal  persons  killed  at  Nicosia  stuck 
upon  the  heads  of  lances.  Neither 
this  bloody  menace,  nor  the  fair  pro- 
mises of  which  he  afterwards  was  lav- 
ish, had  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
defenders  of  Famagusta,  who  were  re- 
solved, as  they  afterwards  showed, 
to  fight  to  the  death,  and  who,  in  two 
sallies,  drove  the  Turks  from  their 
trenches,  destroying,  with  the  guns  of 
the  fortress,  three  redoubts  that  they 
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had  thrown  np.    The  redaction  of  the 

Slace  not  appearing  so  easy  as  had 
een  anticipated,  Mustafa  postponed 
it  until  the  spring,  and  went  with  the 
Heet  in  quest  of  that  of  the  Ctiristians, 
which  he  knew  from  hisspies  tohave  se- 
parated into  two  portions.  Deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Venetian  and  Roman  squadrons  were 
not  in  condition  to  make  head  against 
the  Turk,  the  news  of  whose  approach 
was  very  unwelcome  to  them,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  just  lost  eleven 
galleys,  and  had  others  damaged  by 
a  storm  at  sea.  Fortunately,  high 
and  contraiy  winds  frustrated  Mus- 
tafa's design,  and  he  at  last  changed 
his  plan,  and  went  to  winter  at 
Constantinople.  Zanne  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  throw  a  re- 
inforcement of  sixteen  hundred  in- 
fiEintry  into  Famagusta,  and  thence 
went  to  Corfu,  to  seek  orders  from  the 
senate,  by  whom  he  was  shortly  af- 
terwards, either  by  reason  of  his  ill 
health,  which  incapacitated  him  for 
the  command,  or  because  his  conduct 
of  the  campaign  was  disapproved 
(Selior  Resell  says  the  latter  was  the 
cause),  removed  from  his  command. 
It  was  bestowed  upon  the  proveditore, 
Sebastian  Yeniero,  who  had  for  his 
lieutenant  Agostino  Barbarigo,  a  man, 
•ays  Sefior  Rose!!,  of  singular  discre- 
tion, and  very  well  beloved  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  Meanwhile  Colonna, 
passing  through  many  perils,  and  suf- 
fering much  damage — including  the 
loss  of  his  own  galley,  which  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  reduced  to 
ashes— at  last  reached  Rome,  where, 
although  he  arrived  with  scarcely  a 
shadow  of  bis  squadron,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  demonstrations  of 
joy. 

Such  was  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs  at  the  dose  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1670.  Meanwhile,  Pius  V. 
used  every  exertion  to  bring  about 
the  much  -  desired  league,  whose 
object  was  to  be  the  humbling  of 
t^e  power  of  the  Turk.  Conferences 
were  held  at  Rome  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Pope,  the 
Km^  of  Spain,  and  the  Republic  of 
Venice ;  and  Maximilian  of  Austria 
was  again  urged  to  join  in  the  pro- 

{ccted    alliance.     He   would  gladly 
lave  reconquered  the  part  of  Hun- 


gary that  had  fallen  under  the  Mos- 
lem yoke,  but  his  treasury  was  low ; 
he  was  bound  by  a  truce  of  eight 
years,  signed  with  the  Grand  Seign- 
ior, and  he  could  not  seriously  en- 
tertain the  proposals  of  the  Vene- 
tian   ambassador.    The   conferences 
were    prolonged,    many    difficulties 
intervened,  and  at  one  time  Venice, 
doubting  of  a  favourable  result,  and 
cherishing  little  hope  of  alone  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a   successful  issue, 
was  near  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  Porte,  when  Muhammed, 
the  Grand  Vizier,  jealous  of  Mus- 
tafa's triumph,  had  persuaded  Selim 
to  offer  peace   to   the  senate  —  a 
principal  condition  of  which  would 
have  been  the  cession  of  Cyprus  by 
the  latter,  or  at  least  the  payment  of 
a  tribute,  if  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  island  or  the  town  of  Fama- 
gusta.   Before,  however,  these  nego- 
tiations had  commenced,  the  Pope, 
learning  that  Venice  had  sent  a  spe- 
cial envoy  to  Constantinople,  nomi- 
nally to  negotiate  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,    feared    some   underhand 
dealings,  and  despatched  Colonna  to 
assure  the  Doge  and  senators  of  his 
desire  to  carry  out  the  league,  and  of 
his  willingness  to  yield  certain  points 
that  had  proved  impediments  to  its 
completion.     The  conferences  were 
resumed,  and  finally,  on  the  25th  May, 
a  perpetual  treaty  of  alliance  against 
the  l\irks,  and  also  against  the  Moors 
of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  was 
sworn  to,  and  signed  by  the  three 
ambassadors,  on  the  part  of  Rome, 
Spain,  and  Venice.     Don  John  of 
Austria  was  appointed  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  league,  and  Colonna  was  to 
replace  him  in  case  of  absence  or 
accident.    No  one  of  the  contracting 
powers  was  at  liberty  to  conclude 
peace  or  truce  with  the  Porte  without 
the  consent  of  the  others.    The  league 
was  not  publishcKl  in  Venice  nntil  the 
2d  of  July,  but  before  then  the  Pon- 
tiff, with  great  zeal  and  diligence,  had 
sent  a  legate  to  Spain,  to  xlt%%  Philip 
II.  to  hasten  his  preparations,  and 
also  to  Austria  and  Portugal  to  press 
them  to  join  the  alliance.    The  legate 
deputed  to  Spain  was  received  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence,  upon 
the  details  of  which  Seiior   Roseli 
complacently    dwells.     But    before 
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tndng  the  r^salts  of  the  leagne,  we 
must  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  Turks 
and  to  Famagasta. 

On  the  approach  of  spring,  Selim 
ordered  a  nnmerons  fleet  to  be  got 
together,  with  the  purpose  of  rein- 
forcing the  army  in  Cypros^  and  of 
filling  npon  the  Venetian  squadrons 
whenever  they  were  to  be  found.  He 
made  various  changes.  Piali,  accused 
of  having  snflTered  the  enemy's  galleys 
to  escape  in  the  previous  autumn,  was 
disgraced,  andreplaced  by  Aall  Pasha ; 
whilst  Perten,  an  experienced  officer, 
took  command  of  the  land  forces. 
Uluch  Aall,  viceroy  of  Algiers, 
brought  a  good  number  of  galleys,  and 
Hassan  Pacha,  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
Barbaroesa,  also  came  with  a  squad- 
ron, 80  that  the  fleet  altogether  was 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  siul.  When 
this  strong  force  was  united,  Selim 
gave  orders  to  his  captains  not  to  re- 
main idle  a  single  day,  and  they  im- 
mediately attacked  various  Venetian 
possessions,  landmg  at  Canea  in  Can- 
dia,  where,  however,  they  were  set 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  they  re- 
tired to  their  ships,  and  suffered  great 
loss.  At  Retimo,  in  the  same  island, 
the  ferocious  Uluch  Aali*  was  more 
successful;  for,  although  repulsed  at 
first  by  the  admirable  artillery-prac- 
tice of  about  a  hundred  men  who  com- 
posed the  garrison,  he  soon  discovered 
with  how  slender  a  force  he  had  to 
deal,  returned  to  the  assault,  and 
sacked  and  burned  the  town.    Land- 
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ings  were  afterwards  effected  in  the 
islands  of  Cerigo,  Zante,  and  Cepba- 
lonia,  where  barbarous  cruelties  and 
devastations  were  committed  ;  and  in 
the  month  of  July,  Uluch  Aali  entered 
the  Adriatic,  took  two  galleys,  seized 
upon  Dulcino  and  Antivari,  passed  by 
Curzola,  where  the  women—there  be- 
ing veryfewmen  in  the  place— dressed 
themselves  as  soldiers,  and  showed 
themselves  on  the  walls,  making  the 
Turks  believe  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  garrison,  and  sacked  the 
island  of  Liesena.    Venice,  beholding 
the  enemy  so  near,  whilst  her  own 
squadrons  remained  in  shameful  in- 
action, was   in  consternation;    but 
Uluch  knew  his  business  too  well  to 
remain  long  in  the  Adriatic,  whose 
entrance  might  suddenly  be  closed  to 
him,  so  he  rejoined  Aali  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cattaro,  and  sailed  with  him 
to  Corfu,  to  seek  intelligence  of  the 
fleets  of  the  league. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  this 
daring  expedition,  Mustafa  was  busy 
at  Famagusta.  When  the  middle  of 
April  arrived,  and  with  it  weather 
favourable  to  military  operations,  he 
established  his  camp  on  the  spacious 
plain,  three  miles  in  extent,  that  in- 
tervenes between  the  city  and  the  sea. 
This  army  was  very  numerous :  some 
writers  have  stated  it  at  200,000 
men.  Sefior  Bosell  estimates  it  at 
80,000,  but  adds  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  its  numbers  exactly,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  adventurers  who  had 


*  This  renegade  was  born  of  poor  parents,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of 
Calabria,  and  was  brought  ap  as  a  fisherman  and  boatman.  Captnred  by  a  Greek 
renegade  oorsair,  he  for  many  years  pulled  an  oar  in  a  galley.  Having  lost  his  hair 
from  a  skin  disease,  the  other  Christian  slaves  aflOronted  him,  and  wonld  neither  eat 
with  him  nor  row  upon  the  same  beneh.  It  chanced  one  day  that  a  soldier  strnck 
him  ;  he  concealed  his*anger,  hot  vowed  revenge,  and,  as  the  only  means  to  secnre  it, 
he  abjured  his  religion,  and  became  a  Mossnlman,  an  act  of  desperation  characteris- 
tic of  the  man,  and  which  was  the  commencement  of  his  fortone.  As  a  Turk,  he 
fOM  to  be  boatswain  of  a  galley,  then  associated  himself  with  others  to  arm  a  brigan- 
tine,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  principal  corsairs  in  Algiers.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Dragnt-arraes,  lord  of  Barbary,  who  sent  him  to  Constantinople  in  1560,  to 
solicit  assistance  from  the  Grand  Seignior.  He  returned  to  Africa  with  Piali  Pasha, 
and  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Gelres,  where  he  highly  distingaished  himself.  Piali 
took  a  great  liking  to  him,  made  him  governor  of  Tripoli,  and  in  the  year  1568 
obtained  for  him  the  regency  or  sovereignty  of  Algiers.  In  the  following  year,  Ulach 
Aali  conquered  the  city  of  Tnnis  for  the  Turks  ;  in  1570  he  obeyed  the  summons  of 
Selim  to  reinforce  the  Turkish  armada  with  his  galleyp,  and  hereafter  we  shall  see 
him  figure  as  one  of  the  Porte's  principal  generals.  Further  details  of  his  life  are  to 
be  found  in  the  .EpiUme  de  Iob  Beyet  de  Argel,  by  Fr.  Diego  de  Haedo,  from  which  we 
hare  extracted  these  particulars.— (Note  by  Sefior  Resell,  Mittoria  del  CkmhaU 
m&tal  d4  Zepanto,  &c.,  pp.  62-8.) 
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flocked  to  the  spot  in  hopes  of  booty. 
The  Tarks,  in  their  hyperbolical  style, 
said  that  if  every  one  of  their  fighting 
men  threw  one  of  his  sandals  into 
the  moat  they  wonld  fill  it  np,  and 
might  walk  into  the  town.  The  camp- 
ing gronnd  of  tins  great  army  was 
most  agreeable.  Tme  that  the  inha- 
bitants bad  destroyed  the  gardens  and 
the  grores  of  orange  and  cedar  that 
before  embellished  the  vicinity , bat  they 
had  been  nnable  to  stop  the  nnmerons 
rivalets  that  meandered  throngh  the 
plain,  fertilising  the  soil,  and  offering 
delightful  refreshment  in  that  bnming 
cUmate.  To  defend  the  town,  Astor 
Baglione,  the  governor,  and  Marco 
Antonio  Braga£no,  a  brave  and  inde- 
fetlgable  officer,  had  seven  thousand 
fighting  men,  little  innred  to  war,  bat 
conrageons  and  disciplined. 

The  besiegers  passed  a  month  in 
fortifying  their  camp  and  making  their 
approaches  to  the  counterscarp.  They 
opened  trenches  three  miles  in  extent, 
and  cot  so  deep,  in  someplaces  throagh 
the  living  rock,  that  when  a  man-at- 
arms  sat  on  horseback  in  them,  the 
point  of  his  lance  was  hardly  to  be  dis- 
cerned. Thence  their  arqnebnsiers 
incessantly  harassed  the  town.  They 
also  constrncted  ten  forts,  of  beams, 
fascines,  and  earth,  with  platforms  for 
artillery.  The  besieged,  on  their  part, 
made  frequent  sorties,  skirmishing 
with  the  besiegers,  interrupting  thek 
works,  and  habituating  themselves  to 
those  hand-to-hand  conflicts  which 
they  afterwards  had  te  muntain  <ea 
the  breaches  in  their  walls.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  May,  a  great 
movement  was  observed  amongst  the 
Turks,  who  with  fierce  shouts  waved 
their  lances,  pennons,  and  standards, 
and  soon  seventy -four  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  four  enormous  basilisks, 
thundered  against  the  devoted  town. 
The  besieged  vigorously  replied, 
causing  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy,  and 
rendering  fifteen  of  their  guns  useless ; 
but  such  was  their  haste  to  ^re  that 
they  soon  ran  short  of  amrauDitionf 
and  the  artillerymen  were  ordered  to 
fire  no  shot  without  the  consent  of 
their  captains.  The  Turks  got  pos- 
session of  the  ditch  and  counterscarp, 
and  opened  several  mines.  Some  of 
these  were  countermined,  but  this 
could  not  be  done  to  all ;  and  one 
especially,  near  the  arsenid,  was  made 


before  the  eyes  of  the  besieged.  On 
the  21st  of  June  it  was  sprung  with 
terrific  effect ;  the  whole  city  rocked, 
the  waU  fell  in  ruins,  an  assault  was 
given  and  resisted  with  equal  valour. 
The  combat  lasted  five  hours ;  five 
hundred  Italians  remained  upon  the 
ground,  but  remahied  as  victors ;  the 
Turks,  although  five  or  six  times  re- 
inforced, were  fahi  to  retreat.  This 
triumph  redoubled  the  courage  of  the 
besieged.  Within  their  shattered  wafl 
they  formed  a  new  line  of  defence, 
composed  of  casks  and  bags  foil  of  wet 
sand.  Two  other  assaults  followed, 
at  intervals  of  eight  and  fifteen  ^ays, 
in  the  second  of  which  Astor  Baglione, 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
wrenched  a  Turlrish  standard  from  the 
hands  i>f  its  bearer.  Mustafa  was 
furious.  The  wall  had  fallen,  the 
ditch  was  filled,  but  stfll  the  victory 
was  not  his. 

But  Mie  anfortnnste  besieged,  who 
displayed  such  heroic  courage,  were 
now  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  fomine. 
Their  provisions  expended,  they  re- 
sorted to  the  most  dit^^usting  aliments: 
these  exhausted,  their  strength  failea 
them,  though  their  vidour  still  sur- 
vived. At  last,  towards  the  20th  of 
July,  the  prindpal  citizens  represented 
to  the  governor  the  impossibility  of 
fhrtber  defence,  and  urged  him  to  ca- 
pitulate upon  honourable  terms.  Bag- 
lione called  a  council  of  his  captains. 
Borne  of  them  were  for  Baling  out  of 
the  town  and  dying  with  arms  in  thehr 
bands;  and  the  result  proved  that 
theirs  was  the  wisest  opinion.  But 
others,  considering  that  they  had  so 
right  thus  to  leave  their  fellow-citi- 
zens exposed  to  the  fary  of  the  Turks, 
voted  for  sorreBder.  The  majority 
eotscided,  and  word  was  taken  to 
Mustafa  to  send  delegates  into  tiio 
town  to  arrange  terns  of  surrender. 
This  was  done ;  two  Tnrkish  officers 
tmtered  Famagusta,  and  two  Vene- 
tians went  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  terms  demanded  by  the  besieged 
were  granted,  «nd  on  the  4th  August 
the  keys  were  given  up  to  Mustafa, 
who  reoeived  them  with  signs  of  joy, 
lauding  the  vaionr  of  the  defenders  of 
the  place,  and  marvelling  especially  at 
tlw  heroic  flrmnees  of  Bragadino, 
whom  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  and 
speak  with  that  same  day. 

«<  Accordingly,*'  says  Sefior  Bosell, 
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**BragmdiMS  tccompasied  by  Baglione 
«Dd  other  captsins,  all  on  horseback, 
and  attired  iu  his  drees  of  ceremony, 
with  purple  tonic  and  crinsoD  parasol, 
betook  htm  to  the  pasha's  tent,  wHh  a 
«alm  oooBtenance  and  atra»qnil  heart, 
neither  fearing  may  risk  nor  puffed  up 
hj  the  high  praise  bestowed  vpon  him. 
Variona  disoovrsea  passed  between 
Tarics  and  Venetians ;  but  after  some 
time  it  occurred  to  Mustafa,  or  thus 
lie  ^agimod  his  infemal  will,  to  de- 
mand secaritieB  for  the  retom  ef  the 
Teswla  that  were  to  oonvey  the  ganri- 
•«on  from  the  island.  BragadhiOTe- 
plied  thfrt  he  was  not  oblig^  to  give 
them,  beeaase  ne  'sndh  condition  had 
been  stipnlated  in  the  capitulation.; 
•nd  on  that  pretext,  and  others  no 
less  imjostifiable,  the  pasha,  blind  with 
rage,  ordered  Baglione,  Martinenge, 
Qoirini,  and  tlie  others,  to  be  tak^i 
jfrom  his  tent,  and  pevfidionsly  and  in- 
faamanly  butchered.  Bragadiao  was 
present  at  tiie  alanghter  of  his  eon- 
panicms  :  the  blo<^  of  his  friends 
o^MBrted  iafee  his  very  eyes  ;  from 
that  torment  he  conld  not  exempt 
himself.  And  who  can  relate  the  tor- 
tnres  reserred  fer  him?  Compelled 
to  carry  gabions  foil  of  eaith,  and  to 
kiss  the  ground  when  he  passed  be- 
fore his  tyimnt,  he  dragged  out  a  pain- 
fal  existence  until  t^e  17th  of  August, 
when,  by  Mnstafa^s  order,  be  was 
flayed  alire,  and  bis  skin,  stufled  with 
«traw,  and  suspended  from  the  yard- 
arm  of  «  galley,  was  trhimphantt^ 
paraded  along  all  their  coasts." 

The  oonquest  of  Famagusta  is  sdd 
to  have  cost  the  Turin  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  some  of  their  best  officers 
fell  in  the  course  of  the  siege.  Mus- 
tafa Idt  twenty  thonsand  iiStetiyand 
two  thousand  lioree  to  guard  the  island, 
and  returned  to  Constantinople,  which 
lie  entered  in  trimnph,  to  the  great 
tioot^itment  of  Selim,  and  amidst  the 
envy  of  the  oourtiera.  Famagusta 
taken,  Cyprin  had  become  a  Turk- 
ish possesnon.  The  republic's  only 
hope  was  now  in  the  fieete  of  the 
League. 

Ob  the  35th  August,  Don  John  of 
Austria  reached  Messina,  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  allied  squadrons,  where 
Colonna  and  Sebastian  Veniero  anx- 
iously awwted  his  coming,  and  where 
he  was  reorived  with  infiiite  joy  and 
great  magnlfi€eQce«  the  streets  tbroog- 
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ed,  the  windows  full  of  ricbly-atth-ed 
ladies,  the  squares  adorned  with  trium- 
phal arches,  columns,  inscriptions,  and 
hieroglyphics ;  the  shore  crowded  with 
the  banners,  arms,  and  plumes  of  the 
captains  and  soldiers  of  half  Europe ; 
by  day  the  thunder  of  salutes,  the 
rattle  of  drums,  the  clang  of  trumpets, 
l^  night  Uluminations  and  fireworks. 
**  Such  great  rejoicing,"  quaintly  re- 
marks Sefior  Bosell,  ''could  not  but 
be  the  presentiment  of  another  greater, 
which  Heaven  reserved  for  those  who, 
with  lively  faith,  invoked  its  holy 
name."  The  valiant  bastard  of 
Charles  V.,  whose  arrival  was  the 
signal  for  a  display  of  enthusiasm 
which  he  was  soon  to  justify  by  his 
high  deeds,  was,  says  Van  der  Ham- 
mer, in  his  Hisiory  of  Dan  John  of 
AuatriUy  ''  of  sanguine  temperament 
and  lordly  presence,  somewhat  above 
the  middle  height,  of  joyous  disposi- 
tion, and  inclined  to  what  was  just ; 
quick  of  wit,  and  of  a  good  memory. 
He  was  very  vigorous  and  strong— so 
much  so  that  be  swam  in  armour  as 
if  he  had  notbing  on  him.  He  was 
agreeable  and  courteous,  a  great  re« 
specter  of  letters  and  arms,  and  an 
excellent  horseman.  He  had  a  noble, 
clear,  and  spacious  forehead  ;  his  blue 
-eyes  were  large  and  lively,  with  a 
grave  and  amorous  look ;  his  counte- 
nance was  ham!lsome«  he  had  little 
beard,  and  was  of  a  light  and  elegant 
figure."  The  command  reserved  for 
^is  accomplished  and  martial  prince, 
who  had  refused  a  cardinal^s  hat  to 
follow  the  profession  of  war,  was 
worthy  of  his  high  qualities  ;  since 
the  groat  days  of  ancient  Rome  no 
such  fieet  had  been  seen  in  the  Italian 
waters  as  that  now  mustered  under 
his  orders.  Thero  were  more  than 
three  hundred  vessels,  carrying  up- 
wards of  eighty  thousand  men,  assem- 
bled under  the  banner  of  the  League, 
in  the  spacious  harbour  of  Messina. 
The  fighting  men  amounted  to  twenty- 
nine  thousand,  including  eight  thou- 
sand of  the  famous  Spanish  infantry. 
The  Venetian  galleys  being  thinly 
manned,  Don  John  ordered  Veniero 
to  take  on  board  four  thousand  Span- 
iards and  Italians,  v^hioh  was  done, 
although  not  without  some  opposition 
and  mumraring  on  the  part  of  the 
Venetians.  Whilst  these  and  other 
arrangements  were  making,  the  Turk- 
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ish  fleet  had  reached  Previsa,  and 
Aali  Pasha,  having  Selim's  orders  to 
seek  and  fight  the  Christians,  resolved 
to  pass  into  the  neighbonring  gulf  of 
Corinth  or  Lepanto,  a  convenient 
position,  whence  he  coold  undertake 
anvexpedition  that  seemed  advisable. 
When  the  allied  fleet  sailed  ont  of 
Messina,  the  Pope*s  nnnclo  stood  npon 
the  qnaj,  blessing  each  vessel  as  it 
quitted  the  port  Conspicnons  amongst 
all  was  the  roval  galley,  bnilt  three 
years  previously  at  Barcelona,  having 
its  poop  covered  with  delicate  carv- 
ings and  ingenious  allegories.  Don 
John  of  Austria  was  on  board  this 
vesseL  All  the  gallevs  and  ships 
were  well  supplied  with  arms,  artil- 
lery, and  ammunition.  Besides  the 
vast  number  of  Spanish,  Venetian, 
Italian,  and  Maltese  knights  and 
nobles  who  served  in  the  fleet,  there 
were  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred 
adventurers,  and  persons  pertaining 
to  the  household  of  Don  John  himself 
An  order  of  battle  was  published,  to 
be  constantly  preserved,  when  in  mo- 
tion as  well  as  in  front  of  the  enemy. 
It  consisted  of  a  vanguard,  a  main 
body  and  wings,  and  a  reserve.  The 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Doria, 
the  centre  by  Don  John,  the  left  by 
the  proveditore  Agostino  Barbarigo, 
and  the  reserve  by  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cnus.  At  first,  circumstances 
appeared  little  favourable  to  the 
Leaguers  formidable  armada.  The 
season  was  already  advanced,  and  the 
allies  encountered  severe  gales,  which 
retarded  their  progress,  and  even  com- 
pelled them  to  put  in  to  shore  for 
shelter.  At  last  the  weather  im- 
proved, and  on  the  27th  of  September 
they  cast  anchor  before  Corfu.  Here 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  ali- 
though  some  of  its  members  were  for 
half  measures,  for  attacking  Turkish 
forts,  and  suchlike  unimportant  ope- 
rations, others, — Colonna  and  Barba- 
rigo, and  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz, 
and  especially  Don  John  himself-— 
were  for  going  instantly  in  search  of 
the  enemy^s  fleet,  and  assailing  it, 
without  a  doubt  of  the  victory  t^ing 
theirs.  This  generous  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  communicated  itself  to  all 
present,  and  it  was  resolved  to  follow 
up  the  Turk,  thoueh  he  were  to  take 
refoffe  in  the  very  heart  and  citadel  of 
his  dominions. 
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On  the  dOth  September  the  com- 
bined fleet  was  moored  in  the  spaciona 
Albanian  harbour  of  Gromenisa,  se- 
lected by  Don  John  as  convenient  to 
pass  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the 
armada,  he  himself  inspecting  some  dT 
the  vessels,  and  his  generals  the  others. 
It  is  related  by  some  historians, 
(amongst  others  by  Arroyo  and  Tor- 
res Aguilera,  both  of  whom  served  in 
the  fleet),  that  npon  this  occasion,  it 
being  the  duty  of  Jnan  Andrea  Doria 
to  inspect  the  Venetian  galleys.  Gene- 
ral Veniero  refused  to  allow  it,  and  the 
inspection  waspassed  by  another  officer, 
against  whom  the  Venetians  were  not 
prej  ud  iced .  Afterwards  the  republican 
general,  either  irritated  by  the  conten- 
tion he  had  provoked,  or  in  consequence 
of  his  naturally  irascible  character,  dis- 
charged his  ill-humour  on  a  captain 
named  Mucio  Tortona,  who  served  in 
the  Italian  regiments.  This  officer 
having  got  into  a  dispute  with  the 
crew  of  a  Candian  galley,  in  which 
he  and  his  soldiers  were,  the  general 
ordered  his  arrest.  Mucio  resisted, 
and  the  affair  ended  by  Veniero*8 
having  him  fordbly  seized  and  hung 
to  the  yard-arm  of  his  flagship.  Don 
John  considered,  as  well  he  might, 
that  this  act  was  unjustifiable,  and  an 
insult  to  his  authority,  and  so  great 
was  his  anger  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  hanging  Veniero;  but  the 
sight  of  his  white  hair  and  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  other  leaders  appeased  him, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  forbid- 
ding the  fine  old  soldier  to  appear 
thenceforward  at  his  councils,  where 
Barbarigo  replaced  him.  The  threat 
sufficed  to  awe  the  Venetians,  and 
perhaps  to  prevent  other  breaches  of 
discipline.  But  the  time  was  close  at 
hand  when  such  Jealousies  and  quar- 
rels would  be  forgotten,  and  when  the 
sole  rivalry  of  Spaniard  and  Venetian 
would  be,  which  should  most  distin- 
guish himself  against  the  common  foe. 
On  the  5th  October  the  fleet  received 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Famagusta, 
and  of  the  unhappy  end  of  its  brave 
defenders.  The  news  of  Mustafa^s 
treachery  and  cruelty  inspired  all,  and 
especially  the  Venetians,  with  an  ar- 
dent desire  of  revenge.  The  wind 
was  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of 
the  armada,  and  for  two  days  it  ad- 
vanced little;  but  at  two  hours  before 
daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th^ 
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Don  John,  *'  oonqueriog,*'  sajs  Sefior 
fiosell,  '^  the  oppoaition  of  the  ele- 
inents,  and  hia  soul  moTed  by  an 
irresistible  power,  gave,  to  the  gene- 
ral astonishment,  the  signal  to  weigh 
anchor/'  The  snn  had  not  long  risen 
when  the  look-ont  man  on  board  the 
royal  galley  annonnced  a  sail  in  sight, 
and  soon  afterwards  that  he  saw  the 
whole  Turkish  fleet.  This  news  was 
confirmed  by  others  who  ascended  the 
rigging,  and  by  Doria,  from  his  divi- 
sion of  the  armada ;  whereupon  Don 
John  ordered  the  standard  of  the  League 
to  be  hoisted,  and  a  gnn  to  be  fired,  in 
announcement  of  battle.  The  whole 
fleet  broke  out  into  lond  acclamations. 
The  Turks,  who  had  left  Lepanto 
the  night  before,  were  not  less  rejoiced 
than  ue  Christians  at  the  prospect  of 
actiiHi.  Their  force,  increased  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  Lepanto,  was  not 
ton  than  one  hundrod  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  embarked  in  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  galleys,  many 
of  them  of  twenty-eight  and  thirty 
bendies  of  rowers,  seventy  galliots, 
and  a  host  of  inferior  vessels.  A 
famous  corsair,  named  Caracnsh,  who 
had  been  in  the  disguise  of  a  fisher- 
man, to  reconnoitre  the  Christian  fleet, 
reported  its  strength  as  much  less  than 
it  really  was — either  because  he  had 
not  seen  all  the  vessels,  or  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  counting  them,  or, 
as  others  assert,  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  discourage  his  friends.  Thus 
misinlbrmed,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Aali  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  his  numer- 
ous and  well-manned  galleys,  made 
sure  of  victory.  The  two  leaders, 
therefore,  sou^t  each  other  with  a 
like  eagerness,  although  some  of  their 
lieutenants — Doria  and  Ascanio  de  la 
Coma  on  the  one  hand,  and  Uluch 
Aali  and  Perteu  Pasha  on  the  other — 
would  have  dissuaded  their  chiefs  from 
risking  so  great  a  combat.  Siroco, 
viceroy  of  Alexandria,  an  officer  of 
mnch  valour  and  wisdom,  opposed  the 
pasha's  intention,  because,  he  said, 
after  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
glorions  Albanian  expedition,  he 
should  remain  contented  with  his  lau- 
rels and  advantages,  and  not  risk  all 
upon  the  hazard  of  a  general  action. 
But  Aidi  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such 
counsels.  As  to  Don  John,  when 
some  of  his  generals,  having  come  on 
board  his  galley  to  learn  his  final  do- 
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clsion,  would  have  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  retreat,  "  Sellores,"  replied 
the  heroic  prince,  "  this  is  not  the 
time  for  counsels,  but  combat;"  and 
he  continued  giving  his  orders.  As  to 
Yeniero,  still  crestfallen,  and  perhaps 
repentant,  our  historian  says  that  he 
showed  symptoms  of  apprehension, 
as  if  he  feared  disaster ;  but  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  irritable  soldier, 
who  had  incurred  the  disgrace  of  his 
chief,  should,  at  such  a  moment,  ap- 
pear sad  and  gloomy.  In  the  battle 
he  set  an  example  to  the  bravest,  and 
won  high  praise  and  distinction.  Be- 
fore it  began,  however,  Don  John 
took  an  opportunity,  when  going 
round  the  fleet  in  a  swift  vessel,  and 
encouraging  the  men  by  brief  but 
appropriate  speeches,  to  address  to  him 
a  few  kindly  words.  Then  the  prince 
reminded  the  Venetians  of  their  imn- 
ries,  and  offiered  them  revenge.  His 
address  to  the  Spaniards,  as  preserved 
to  us  by  historians,  was  admirably 
appropriate  to  the  time,  circumstances, 
and  martiid  and  religious  spirit  of  that 
age.  *'*'  My  children,"  he  said,  '*  we 
have  come  here  to  die — to  conquer,  if 
Heaven  so  disposes.  Give  not  occa- 
sion for  the  enemy  to  ask  us,  with 
impious  arrogance,  '  Where  i$  your 
ChdV  Fight  in  his  Holy  name ;  dead 
or  victorious,  immortality  will  be 
yours."  Joyously  were  the  prepara- 
tions for  action  made,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  chief,  and  with  the  stimulus  of 
his  exhortations.  But  as  the  fleets 
approached  and  deployed,  exposing 
their  entire  strength  to  each  other*s 
view,  their  respective  commanders 
found  a  new  cause  of  uneasiness.  Aali, 
beholding  the  numerous  galleys  and 
admirable  order  of  his  foe,  saw  at  once 
that  Caracnsh  had  deceived  him,  and 
Don  John  at  the  same  time  perceived 
how  false  was  the  news  he  had  re- 
ceived and  credited  that  Uluch  Aali 
and  his  squadron  were  detached  from 
the  Turkish  armada.  But  it  was  too 
late  for  the  Turk  to  retreat,  even  if 
such  were  his  wish ;  and  as  to  Don 
John,  although  he  felt  how  great  was 
the  hazard  of  the  enterprise,  he 
thought  of  his  father's  exploits,  says 
SeBor  Resell,  *'  and  fixing  his  hope  in 
God,  and  his  eyes  on  a  crucifix,  which 
he  always  carried  with  him,  he  thanked 
Heaven  beforehand  for  his  triumph. 
And  as  if  Heaven  favoured  him,  the 
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agitation  then  observable  in  the  waters 
suddenly  ceajsed,  and  the  wind,  preri- 
onsly  contrary  to  onr  armada,  went 
about  and  blew  against  the  enemy's 
prows  —  a  change  highly  favonrablo 
to  the  Christians."  The  two  fleets 
were  nearing  each  other,  when  a  shot 
was  fired  by  the  Turks,  to  which  Don 
John,  understanding  it  as  a  challenge, 
replied  by  another.  Soon  afterwards 
another  shot  was  exchanged  in  like 
manner,  and  then  the  prince,  placing 
himaelf,  fully  armed,  upon  the  prow  of 
his  galley,  ordered  his  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums  to  sound  the  combat. 
Then  he  and  all  the  fleet,  kneeling 
down,  prayed  devoutly,  and  received 
general  absolution  from  the  priests 
scattered  through  the  squadrons. 

The  Christian  fleet  was  formed,  as  it 
had  sailed,  in  three  divisions — a  centre 
and  two  wings.  That  of  the  Turks, 
which  was  more  numerous,  at  first 
presented  an  unbroken  line,  in  the 
fofm  of  a  crescent ;  but  on  beholding 
his  enemy's  order  of  battle,  AaU 
adopted  one  silnilar,  altering  his  dis- 
positions as  he  advanced.  He  himself 
commanded  the  centre,  Mehemet  Si- 
roco  the  right,  Uluch  AaU  the  left, 
and  a  numl^r  of  light  vessels  formed 
a  reserve.  Before  the  action  com- 
menced, Aali  Pasha,  who  was  an  ami- 
able and  humane  man,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Christian  slaves  who  rowed 
his  galley.  **  If  theday  is  to  be  yours,'* 
he  raid,  **  God  grant  it  yon :  but  be 
certain  that  if  I  win  it,  I  will  set  you  all 
at  liberty ;  and  therefore  do  your  duty 
in  the  work  I  have  intrusted  to  you." 

It  was  noon  whmi  the  action  began 
— ^beneath  an  aaure  sky,  and  with  a 
brilliant  sun  gleaming  on  weapons  and 
armour.  As  the  fleets  closed,  the 
Turks,  according  to  their  practice,  set 
up  loud  shouts  and  horrible  vocifora- 
tions,  the  Christians  silently  observing 
them.  The  Turkish  flag-ship,  with 
Aali  on  board,  and  some  other  galleys 
from  the  centre  of  his  line,  opened  the 
action  with  a  vigorous  cannonade ;  but 
on  approaching  four  large  Venetian 
galleys,  they  received  such  a  terrible 
broadside  that  they  stopped  short  as 
though  their  prows  had  struck  against 
a  wall ;  and  a  second  discharge  sunk 
two  of  them,  causing  great  confusion 
amongst  the  others.  This  was  the 
first  incident  of  the  fight,  and  so  far 
favourable  to  the  League ;  but  soon 


the  whole  line  closed,  and  the  contest 
became  generaL  Don  John,  recog- 
nising A&'s  galley  by  its  standard  nnd 
three  lanterns,  made  towards  it.  The 
pasha  was  equaUy  eager  to  meet  him, 
and  they  encountered  eadi  other  witli 
such  fury  that  the  prow  of  Aali's  gal- 
ley, being  the  highest  of  the  two, 
thriist  its  beak  as  far  as  the  fomrth 
bench  of  the  Spanish  vesseL  The 
shock  was  terrible,  but  yet  more  so 
was  the  havoc  committed  by  the  ar- 
tillery and  arquebnsiers,  whilst  swords 
rang  loud  on  shields  and  armour,  and 
the  waters  foamed  with  the  agita- 
tion of  the  conflict.  Meanwhile  Sirooo, 
having,  by  a  rapid  movement,  turned 
the  flank  of  the  Christians'  left  wing, 
dashing  in  with  a  few  galleys  between 
it  and  the  land,  set  fiercely  upon  Bar- 
barigo.  Here  the  Venetians  were  sta- 
tioned, as  was  well  to  be  known,  says 
Seflor  Rosel],  by  the  fury  with  which 
they  fought  with  the  murderers  of 
their  brethren  in  C3rprus.  Thinking 
only  of  attack  and  not  of  defence,  they 
fought  with  uncovered  faces,  careless 
of  the  shower  of  darts  poured  upon 
them.  This  temerity  cost  Barbarigo 
his  life ;  an  arrow  entered  his  left  eye, 
he  had  to  be  taken  to  his  cabin,  and 
died  three  days  afterwards.  His 
nephew,  Marino  Contarini,  horrying 
to  assist  hun  when  he  saw  him  hard 
beset,  was  also  slain,  and  his  galley 
was  near  being  taken,  tor  scarcely  any 
of  its  defenders  remained  alive.  Tiy 
Doria,  who  commanded  the  right  wing, 
was  opposed  the  fierce  Uluch  Aalf, 
who,  with  the  view  of  turning  his  ad- 
versary's fiank  and  taking  him  in  rear, 
stood  out  far  to  sea,  compelling  Doria 
to  make  a  corresponding  movement, 
until  the  Turks,  it  is  said,  began  to 
think  that  he  fled,  and  Don  John  sent 
him  word  not  to  extend  his  line  so^ 
mudi,  because  bv  so  doing  he  left  the 
centre  uncovered.  At  last  the  action 
began  on  this  flank  also,  by  a  fierce 
onslaught  made  by  Uluch  upon  the 
fiag-ship  of  the  MaltOM,  the  corsair's 
old  and  in veta*ate  enemies.  The  prior 
and  the  general,  Pietro  Justiniano, 
made  a  valiant  defance  and  took  four 
Turkish  galleys,  but  he  was  unable  to 
oope  with  seven  others  that  beset  him : 
the  Turks  boarded  his  vessel,  and  with 
implacable  fury  slew  all  its  crew,  the 
only  persons  who  escaped  being  the 
prior  nimself,  with  five  arrow- wounds, 
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tad  two  other  kniglits,  a  Spaniard 
and  a  SietHao,  who  were  so  badly 
hart  as  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
dead.  Many  were  the  yaiiant  deeds 
that  signalised  that  episode  of  the 
battle.  A  French  knight,  from  Bnr« 
gnndy,  sprang  into  a  galley  of  the 
enemy,  killed  fbnr  of  its  defenders, 
and  made  head  against  the  rest  nntii 
snooonr  came,  and  the  yessel  sorren- 
dered.  The  prior  remained  the  pri- 
soner of  a  janizary,  to  whom  he  oU 
i)n^  a  large  snm  as  ransom,  and 
Uloeh  Aali  towed  behind  him  in  tri- 
nraph  the  galley  and  standard  of  Malta. 
It  is  not  onr  intention  here  minate- 
ly  to  follow  the  manconyres  and  inci- 
denta  of  this  great  battle,  which  SeQor 
Boeell,  in  fulfilment  of  his  duty  as  a 
historian,  traces  in  all  its  details.  Soon, 
however,  he  finds  it  as  impossible  to 
prseorve  exact  order  in  his  narrative 
as  it  was  to  maintain  the  strict  array 
of  the  contending  fleets.  The  mdlM 
beeuM  complete ;  right,  left,  and  cen- 
tre were  mingled  together ;  Spaniards 
with  Tnrks,  Africans  with  Candiots, 
the  galleys  of  Venioe  with  the  galiots 
of  Barbanr.  The  most  bloody  and 
deaperate  fight  was  between  the  two 
admiral^  gidleys.  There  some  of  the 
beat  knights  in  Christendom  contend- 
ed against  Selim*s  chosen  warriors, 
and  the  renowned  infantry  of  Spain 
against  the  picked  men  of  the  jani- 
sariea.  Don  John  and  Aali  had  each 
three  hundred  arqnebnsiers,  and  the 
Turk,  moreover,  had  one  hundred 
skilM  bowmen.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander was  supported  by  Golonna 
and  Yeniero,  the  Prinoe  of  Parma, 
Urbino,  and  other  distinguished  lead- 
ers; Aali  and  Perteu  by  Caracnsh 
and  Saiderbey  with  two  galiots,  and 
ten  very  strong  galleys.  Ix>ng  did  the 
contest  last,  with  fluotnatlng  fortune ; 
Don  John  fighting,  sword  in  hand,  in 
the  thiokeat  of  tiie  peril,  and  Aali  using 
his  bow,  and  diwDlaying  great  skill 
and  intrepidity,  veniero  fought  with 
the  impetooeity  of  a  young  soldier; 
Colonna  worthily  maintained  the  fame 
ofhisillustrioaaname.  PerteuPasha's 
galley  was  taken,  and  he  himself  dis- 
appeared—or drowned,  according  to 
some  aeoonnts — a  fhgidve,  according 
to  several  eyewitnesses  of  the  battle. 
The  Prince  of  Parma,  with  the  Gen- 
oese flag -ship,  performed  prodigies 
of  valour.  Followed  by  a  singly  Span- 


Ish  soldier,  Alonso  Dkvalos  by  name, 
he  jumped  upon  an  enemy's  galley, 
and  cleared  it  with  his  own  arm.  Hia 
friends,  who  came  to  his  assistance, 
were  shocked  to  behold  him  covered 
with  blood ;  but  it  was  that  of  the  foe, 
and  not  a  drop  of  his  own  had  flowed. 
On  the  left,  where  Barbarigo's  wounds 
and  Ckmtarini's  death  cast  a  moment- 
ary gloom  over  the  prospects  of  the 
allies,  Federigo  Nani  took  command  of 
the  flag-ship,  by  Barberigo's  express 
direction,  and  soon  restoring,  by  his 
valour  and  skill,  the  courage  of  his 
men,  took  one  of  the  Turk's  best  ga^ 
leys,  and  the  corsair  Gaurali  who  com-^ 
manded  it.  The  Infidels  returned  fu- 
riously to  the  charge  to  revenge  this 
reverse,  and  the  Christians  met  them 
with  equal  desperation. 

*^In  the  MarqneM^  belonging  to 
Dona's  division,  there  lay  in  the  ca- 
bin, sick  of  fever,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four,  a  Spaniard,  Ixmi  at  Al- 
cala  de  Henares,  of  noble  but  poor 
parents,  as  brave  as  the  bravest,  and, 
as  regarded  understanding,  judgment, 
and  wit,  superior  to  all  those  of  hia 
time,  and  unequalled,  at  least  up  to 
our  day,  by  any  that  were  to  come 
after  him.  When  he  heard  that  the 
battle  was  about  to  begin,  he  got  up 
and  requested  his  captain,  Francisco 
San  Pedro,  to  station  him  at  the  most 
dangerous  post ;  but  the  captain  and 
other  friends  advised  him  to  remaiir 
quiet.  *  Sefiores,'  he  replied,  *  what 
would  men  say  of  Miguel  de  Cervan- 
tes ?  Upon  all  the  occasions  that  have- 
hitherto  offered  to  do  battle  for  his 
majesty,  I  have  served  like  a  good 
soldier,  and  I  will  not  do  less  to-day, 
although  I  be  sick  and  fevered.'  He 
was  appointed  to  command  twelve 
soldiers  in  the  boat,  where  he  found 
himself,  as  he  desired,  in  the  hottest 
of  the  battle,  and,  fighting  valiantly, 
he  received  two  wounds  in  the  breast. 
When  bis  comrades  wished  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  struggle,  he  vehe- 
mently replied :  '  It  is  ^ter  for  the* 
soldier  to  remain  dead  in  battle  tha» 
safb  in  flight.  .  .  .  Wounds  npouF 
the  face  and  breast  are  stars  thaf- 
guide  others  to  the  heaven  of  honour/ 
And  he  persisted  to  the  last  in  his 
heroic  obstinacy.  His  captain  killed 
and  the  combat  at  an  end,  he  with- 
drew to  have  his  wOunds  dressed. 
He  was  long  m  recovermg,  and  all 
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his  life  he  bore  an  honourable  mark 
of  that  famous  yictory,  since  he  lost 
the  *ase  of  the  left  hand,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  the  right.' "  ♦ 

The  combat  in  the  centre,  between 
the  two  groaps  of  galleys  headed  by 
Don  John  and  Aali  Pasha,  had  lasted 
fally  two  hoars.  The  decks  were 
heaped  with  dead,  the  sails,  rigging, 
masts,  and  upper  works,  swept  away 
or  riddled  with  balls ;  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  snrWying  combat- 
ants should  bear  up  longer  against  the 
heat,  thirst,  and  weariness  they  suf- 
fered from.  Twice  did  the  Christians 
reach  the  mast  of  Aali's  galley,  and 
twice  were  they  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss.  The  third  time  they 
reached  the  quarterdeck,  the  last  of 
the  janizaries  fell,  and  Aali  himself 
was  wounded  in  the  forehead  by  a  shot 
from  an  arquebuss.  Then  rose  a 
loud  shout  of  victory,  and  the  head  of 
the  pasha,  cut  off,  some  say  by  a 
Spanish  soldier,  others  by  a  galley- 
slave,  was  testimony  to  the  triumph. 
Historians  relate  that  it  was  set  upon 
a  pike  to  exhibit  it  to  the  fleet,  but 
gome  of  the  witnesses  of  the  battle  say 
nothing  of  this ;  and  Torres  of  Aguilera 
expressly  says  that  it  fell  from  the 
galley-slave's  hands  into  the  sea,  and 
was  no  more  seen.  The  point  is  un- 
important. After  the  death  of  the 
Moslem  chief,  who  had  so  nobly  done 
his  duty,  the  issue  6f  the  battle  could 
hardly  be  doubtful.  Still  some  of  the 
galleys  bravely  defended  themselves, 
especially  those  opposed  to  Doria, 
whom  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  had 
already  gone  to  support,  encountering 
Uluch  Aali,  who  was  towing  the 
Maltese  flag-ship,  and  proudly  dis- 
playing its  standard.  The  renegade 
4id  not  wait  for  the  Spaniard's  attack, 
4)ut  cut  loose  his  prize  and  precipi- 
tately fled,  satisfied  with  the  flag  as  a 
trophy.  Three  hundred  dead  Turks 
were  found  in  the  Maltese  galley. 
The  wounded  prior,  Justiniano,  was 
also  there,  and  by  this  change  in  the 
fortune  of  the  fight  he  recovered  the 
crowns  he  had  given  to  the  janizaries, 
and  became  the  captor  of  those  whose 
captive  he  had  been. 

The  fight  over  in  the  centre,  where 


the  formidable  squadrons  of  the  Turks 
were  annihilated,  Don  John  went  to 
succour  his  right  wing,  and  on  his 
approach  the  Turks  fled.  It  was  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  there  were  signs 
of  a  storm.  Uluch  Aali,  with  what 
galleys  he  could  collect,  made  for  the 
coast  of  Santa  Maura.  The  greater 
part  of  his  division  took  the  direction 
of  Lepanto,  pursued  by  the  allies,  who 
made  little  way,  owing  to  the  weari- 
ness and  scanty  numbers  of  their  row- 
ers, many  of  these  having  been  taken 
from  their  benches  to  fight.  Many  of 
the  Turks,  however,  panic-stricken, 
ran  their  vessels  to  the  shore,  and 
numbers  were  drowned  owing  to  their 
too  great  haste  in  jumping  overboard. 
So  great  was  the  terror  of  those  who 
succeeded  in  landing,  that  the  sight  of 
a  single  enemy  sufficed  to  make  them 
fly  by  scores.  No  triumph  could 
be  more  complete,  no  defeat  more 
total. 

Sefior  Resell  has  collected  various 
remarkable  incidents  of  the  fight,  and 
feats  of  individual  bravery.  On  the 
authority  of  Marco  Antonio  Arroyo, 
be  mentions  the  valiant  conduct  of  a 
woman,  by  name  Maria,  sumamed  the 
Bailadora^  or  Dancer,  who  assumed 
male  attire  and  slew  many  Turks  with 
an  arquebuss,  and  one,  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  contestf  with  a  knife,  in  reward 
for  which  exploits  Don  John  allowed 
her  to  take  her  place  as  a  soldier,  in 
one  of  the  Spanish  terdo*^  or  infantry 
regiments.  Frederico  Yen usta,  a  cap- 
tain of  Spanish  artillery,  who  served 
in  Doria's  galley,  had  bis  left  hand 
sorely  wounded  by  a  grenade,  which 
burst  just  aa  he  was  a^nt  to  throw  it 
amongst  the  enemy.  He  went  to  a 
galley-slave  and  desired  him  to  cut 
off  his  hand  with  the  knife  artillery- 
men were  wont  to  carry.  The  slave 
lacking  courage,  Venusta  cut  it  off 
himseff,  went  to  the  ship's  cook,  had  a 
fowl  opened,  and  thrusting  in  the 
bloody  stump,  had  it  tied,  and  return- 
ed to  the  fight.  A  Spanish  soldier, 
wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow,  tore 
out  arrow  and  eye  together,  tied  a 
bandage  over  it,  sprang  into  an 
enemy's  galley  with  a  single  comrade, 
killed  three  Turks  with  his  own  hand, 


*  These  two  Ust  qaotaiions  ooear  in  the  prologue  to  the  leoond  park  of  Don 
Qw»<fU,  and  in  the  Viaje  dH  Pamato,  chap.  i. 
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and,  other  soldiers  having  come  to  his 
sapport,  captared  the  vessel.  Many 
other  each  deeds  are  related  by  Sefior 
Rosell,  deeds  worthy,  as  he  truly  says, 
of  the  heroic  days  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  sea  was  literally  reddened  with 
blood,  and  was  covered  for  miles  with 
human  limbs  and  disfigured  corpses, 
with  clothes,  fragments  of  galleys, 
planks,  oars,  arms,  and  masts.  The 
storm  broke  forth  in  its  fary,  and  the 
flames  of  Turkish  galleys,  set  on  fire 
because  they  were  too  much  damaged 
to  be  of  service,  lit  up  the  terrible 
scene  —  appropriate  illuminations  in 
honour  of  so  signal  a  triumph.  Night 
came  on,  and  the  allied  fleet  sought 
shelter  in  the  adjacent  port  of  Petida. 
The  trophies  of  this  victory  were, 
first,  the  two  sons  of  Aali  Pasha,  one 
seventeen  and  the  other  thirteen  years 
of  age,  whose  father  had  brought  them 
with  him  to  accustom  them  to  naval 
discipline  and  to  the  dangers  of  war. 
**It  was  a  piteous  spectacle,"  says 
Sefior  Boeell,  *^  to  see  the  tears  they 
shed  on  finding  themselves  orphans 
and  captives."  After  the  battle,  Don 
John  had  them  brought  before  him, 
and,  embracing  them,  he  deplored 
their  hard  fate  and  their  father's  death. 
He  lodged  them  in  his  secretary's 
cabin,  one  of  the  best  in  his  ship,  or- 
dered Turkish  clothes  to  be  bought  for 
them,  gave  them  shirts  of  his  own,  and 
treated  them  as  if  they  were  his 
brothers.  '^He  then  sent  for  Sebastian 
Yeniero,  and  to  show  him  that  he 
harboured  no  resentment  for  past 
offences,  he  advanced  to  meet  him  as 
far  as  the  ladder  of  his  galley,  em- 
braced him  most  affectionately,  and, 
calling  him  his  father,  extolled,  as  was 
just,  his  great  valour,  and  could  not 
finish  what  he  would  have  said  for 
the  sobs  and  tears  that  choked  him. 
The  poor  old  man,  who  did  not  expect 
snch  a  reception,  wept  also,  and  so 
did  all  who  witnesscKl  that  scene." 
The  armada  of  the  League  had  lost 
twelve  galleys ;  but  130  of  the  enemy's 
were  taken  and  divided  amongst  the 
allies.  It  was  calculated  that  eighty 
Turkish  vessels  were  sunk.  Of  men, 
the  loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  7600; 
namely,  2000  Spaniards— 800  belong- 
ing to  the  Pope's  squadron,  and  the 
remainder  Venetians.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  —  perhaps  somewhat  exagge- 
rated—was said  to  be  25,000  dead, 
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and  5000  prisoners.  More  than  12,000 
slaves,  who  rowed  in  the  Turkish 
galleys,  were  that  day  liberated. 

Don  John  remained  four  days  in 
the  port  of  Petala  repairing  damages, 
making  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  and  taking  counsel  as 
to  the  best  means  of  turning  his  vic- 
tory to  good  account.  Thence  he  sent 
Don  Lope  de  Figueroa  to  Spain,  with* 
letters  and  despatches  for  the  king  his- 
brother,  and  with  Selim's  standard, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy. 
He  also  sent  despatches  to  the  Pope, 
and  to  Venice,  as  did  the  generals 
Veniero  and  Colonna.  Philip  U.  re- 
ceived the  news  without  any  sign  of 
joy  or  surprise — imitating,  in  that  re- 
spect, the  calmness  of  his  father  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
Pavia.  He  was  at  vespers  at  the 
time,  and  when  the  service  was  over, 
he  directed  the  prior  to  have  a  Te 
Deum  sung.  On  the  following  day  he 
went  to  Madrid  to  offer  up  solemn 
thanksgivings  for  so  great  a  blessing. 
At  Venice  the  joy  was  extreme. 
Doge,  senate,  nobles,  and  people,  2XV 
issued  forth  upon  the  square  of  Sc 
Mark,  to  rejoice  and  congratulate  each 
other.  The  emotion  of  Pins  V.  was  so 
great— although  it  is  said  that  he  had 
prophesied  the  victory — that  he  shed  a- 
flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed,  in  the 
words  of  the  evangelist,  *^  There  was 
a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name 
was  John," — a  not  very  reverend  ap- 
plication of  the  Gospel,  but  which^ 
perhaps,  was  excusable  in  a  pope,  and 
on  such  an  occasion.  Few  victories 
have  been  so  variously  celebrated,  or 
acquired  at  the  time  so  much  fame 
for  their  winners,  as  that  of  Lepanto. 
Princes,  prelates,  and  magnates  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  praises  and 
congratulations;  cities  voted  laurel 
crowns  and  rich  presents  to  the  illus- 
trious conqueror;  poets,  sculptors,  and 
painters,  sung,  carved,  and  painted 
memorials  of  the  great  fight,  and  of 
the  valiant  prince  who  gained  it.  The 
city  of  Messina,  whose  port  Don  John 
entered  in  triumph  three  weeks  after 
the  battle,  presented  him  with  thirty 
thousand  crowns,  which  he  distributed 
to  the  hospitals.  Herrera,  Rufo,  £r- 
cilla,  and  many  other  Spanish  writers, 
composed  poems  in  honour  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  especially  of  the  victorious 
chief.  There  were  also  poems  written 
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la  Latij^  Fortn^ese,  Catalan,  and  in 
the  dialect  of  Majorca.  In  the  royal 
Museo  at  Madrid  are  two  valaable 
mosaic  tables  which  were  given  by  the 
Pope  to  Philip  II.  and  to  Don  John 
of  Austria.  Upon  that  of  the  prince 
nayal  trophies  are  depicted.  Mes- 
sina ndsed  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Don  John.  In  the  Vatican  are  still 
to  be  seen  paintings  of  the  battle; 
others  are  to  be  £Muid  in  chorches  in 
Andaloaia;  Uiere  is  one  in  the  naval 
moseom  at  Madrid;  and  in  the  royal 
mnseom  of  the  same  capital  is  an 
allegorical  picture  representing  the  ac- 
tion, painted  by  Titian,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four  years.  A  long  list  might 
be  made  of  the  pictures,  medals,  imd 
trophies  which  still  exist  to  remind 
the  world  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
and  of  its  principal  hero.  At  the  end 
of  his  work,  Sellor  Resell  gives,  be- 
sides a  small  map  of  the  action,  en- 
graved fac-similes  of  two  medi^  in  the 
numismatic  maseum  of  the  Madrid 
National  Library.  The  obverse  of 
one  of  those  displays  the  lil^eness  of 
Pius  v.,  that  of  the  other  the  very 
handsome  head  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria. On  the  reverse  of  the  latter 
medal  is  a  full-length  of  the  conqueror, 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  whilst  Vic- 
tory, a  pahn-branch  in  one  hand, 
crowns  him  with  laurel.  In  the  area 
of  the  medal  is  a  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Lepanto.  Sefior  Rosdl  also  gives  a 
vignette  engraving  of  Sebastian  Ve- 
niero,  after  Tintoretto's  portrait  of 
him  in  the  Madrid  Gallery— a  fine 
head,  at  once  venerable  and  martial, 
but  with  a  countenance  expressing 
aome  of  the  irritability  that  charac- 
terised the  valiant  Venetian. 

Selim  IL,  when  news  reached  him 
of  his  fleet's  disaster,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room,  and  for  three  days  would 
see  nobody,  and  scarcely  eat  anything. 
On  the  fourth  day  his  grand  viaier 
was  admitted  to  see  him.  It  is  said 
that  Selim  took  tiie  Koran,  read  two 
chapters,  and  shnt  the  book;  then, 
happening  again  to  open  it,  he  came 
upon  the  foUowing  verse :  '*  In  the 
name  of  the  merciful  and  compas- 
sionate Grod,  I  suffer  by  reason  of  the 
victory  of  the  Christians  over  the  in- 
habitants oi  the  earth ;  but  they  shall 
not  have  occasion  to  glorify  them- 
selves in  future  on  account  of  their 
victory."  These  words,  which,  under 


the  circumstances,  appeared  prophe- 
tic, consoled  and  encouraged  SeUm ; 
he  abandoned  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness, which  had  given  him  a  shamefid 
reputation,  and  applied  all  his  enei^es 
to  the  creation  of  fresh  foroes  where- 
with to  avenge  his  reverse.  He  ^>- 
pointed  Uiuch  Aali  his  high  admiral, 
m  place  of  the  slain  Aali  Pasha ;  and, 
as  a  title  of  honour,  made  him  change 
his  name  from  Uiuch  to  Kikch^  whidi 
signifies  sword.  Thenceforward  the 
renegade  was  the  first  man  in  the 
Tarlush  empire  afiier  the  sultan. 
Early  In  the  following  spring  he  was 
again  at  sea,  with  a  hundred  and 
seventy  galleys,  besides  other  vessels; 
bat  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
lively  recollection  of  his  defeat  at 
Lepanto,  for  although  he  had  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
Christians  to  battle,  he  avoided  doing 
BO.  On  the  7th  August  1572,  the 
two  fleets  met,  the  Turkish  vessefai 
numerically  much  superior  to  those  of 
the  League,  although  the  siae  of  some 
of  the  latter  made  op  the  difference. 
But  Ulnch  Aali  shunned  a  conflict, 
and  the  same  thing  occurred  on  two 
subseqnent  occasions,  the  last  being 
on  the  anniversary  of  Lepanto,  when 
a  battle  appeared  so  imminent  that 
the  Hispano-Venetians,  with  Don 
John  again  at  their  head,  made  sure 
of  renewing  their  triumph  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Bat  Uiuch  Aali,  seeing 
his  enemy  bent  upon  attacking  him, 
took  refuge  under  the  guns  of  the 
fortress  of  Modon.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Turk  was  considered  to  have 
repaired  all  his  losses,  and  to  be  even 
in  a  better  state  to  take  the  field  than 
he  was  before  his  terrible  defeat  It 
was  agreed  to  augment  the  forces  of 
the  confederates  to  three  hundred 
galleys,  and  sixty  thousand  fighting 
men;  but  this  was  never  done,  for 
the  Venetians,  who  for  some  time 
past  had  complained  of  the  expense 
of  the  war,  left  the  League,  and  made 
peace  with  the  Porte  upon  disgraceful 
terms,  Selim  retaining  all  his  con- 
quests, and  receiving  back  the  castle 
of  Sopoto,  which  had  been  taken  from 
him  during  the  war,  receiving  also  one 
hundred  thousand  ducats  a- year  for 
three  years.  Don  John  would  not 
credit  this  base  desertion  until  it  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  Venetians 
themselves.     Then    he  atmck   the 
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tUuidtfd  of  the  Leagne,  and  hoiated 
that  of  SfMUB,  itself,  in  those  days,  a 
tenx>rto  its  eneMies.  Lepanto  had 
been  the  Leagne's  first  and  hist  tri- 
mph.  AlihougiL,  owing  to  yarions 
CDtsuMtaiioes,  it  was  not  Ibllowed 
Qj^  either  immediately,  as  many  think 
it  migfat  advantageoinly  have  been, 
or  ia  the  steriie  year  1672,  its  import* 
anoe  was  immense.  ''What  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  Earope,**  asks 
Sefior  Resell,  in  his  interesting  final 
chapter,  "  if  upon  that  day  the  armada 
of  the  Leagne  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  scimitars  of  the  janizaries? 
Master  of  Cypms,  Selim  wonid  quick- 
ly have  conqaered  Candia,  his  squad- 
rons-would  have  infested  the  gul&  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  aided  by  the 
corsairs  of  Barbary,  he  would  have 
aabjugated  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic 
and '^rrhenian  shores.  Soon  extend- 
ing his  empire  from  the  Sea  of  Azov 
to  Corsica  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  and 
with  Africa  submitted  to  his  will, 
neither  the  Muscovite,  as  yet  feeble, 
nor  Austria,  hardly  powerfo!  enough 
to  retain  Hnngaiy,  nor  the  Catholic 
King  himself,  discouraged  and  weak- 
ened by  his  defeat,  would  have  sufficed 
to  check  that  torrent,  when  it  pre- 
cipitated itself  from  the  mountains  of 
the  North  to  unite  with  the  impetuous 
inundation  of  the  South.  It  was  not 
the  destiny  of  Europe  again  to  groan 
in  the  bonds  of  barbarous  nations; 
but  the  obstinate  and  bloody  strife 
would  long  have  paralysed  industry 
and  the  arts,  checking,  and  perhaps 
frustrating,  the  development  of  its 
genius,  and  the  happy  progress  of  its 
conquests  and  institutions." 

Don  John  of  Anstria  has  been 
blamed  for  not  promptly  following  up 
his  victory  by  another  severe  blow 
dealt  at  the  Turkish  power.  Some 
writers,  amongst  others  General  San 
Miguel  in  his  Hutory  of  PhiUp  IL^ 
h^ve  suggested  the  possibility  that, 
if  he  had  at  once  pushed  on  to  Con- 
stantinople, tb9t  capital  might  have 
been  conquered,  the  more  so  as  its 
Christian  inhabitants,  and  especially 
the  numerous  Genoese  in  the  suburbs 
of  Pera  and  Galata,  were  ready  to 
rise  against  the  Turks.  Seiior  Resell, 
who  discusses  ingeniously,  and  at 
considerable  length,  a  question  which 
the  lapse  of  centuries  has  not  yet 
stripped  of  all  hiteriBt,  and  who  ad- 


mits that  the  immediate  and  material 
conseqaenees  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
were  insignificant,  defends  his  hero 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  have 
said  of  Don  John,  as  it  has  been  said 
of  Hannibal,  that  he  knew  how  to 
conquer,  bat  not  how  to  profit  by  his 
victory ;  and  of  others  who,  like  Vol- 
taire, have  maintained  that  the  scanty 
fruits  of  the  battle  made  it  almost 
appear  as  if  the  Turks  had  been  the 
victors.  He  alleges  the  damaged 
condition  of  the  armada  of  the  League, 
and  the  heavy  loss  of  fighting  men 
it  had  sufiered ;  he  deems  the  plan  of 
an  advance  on  Constantinople  rash, 
and  hardly  to  be  realised,  since  the 
forces  of  the  Forte  were  by  no  means 
exhausted  by  the  destruction  of  its 
fleet,  nor  was  the  Grand  Seignior  so 
defenceless  that  he  would  have  had 
at  once  to  take  to  flight.  At  the  same 
time,  he  evidently  has  a  lurking  sus- 
picion that,  in  the  first  moment  of  the 
Turk's  dismay,  a  dash  might  have 
been  successfully  made  at  his  capital, 
to  capture  the  galleys  there  in  port, 
and  periiaps  to  set  fire  to  the  rich 
arsenal  of  Constantuoople.  The  best 
plea  in  exculpation  of  Don  John  from 
the  charge  of  sluggishness  after  vic- 
tory, is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
his  powers  were  limited.  His  cautions, 
cold-blooded  brother,  whenever  stirred 
in  any  business  without  long  previous 
reflection,  feared  that  the  ardour  of 
youth  and  thh-st  for  glory  might  lead 
him  into  imprudence,  and  it  was  his 
will  and  order  that  he  should  always 
act  in  conformity  with  the  vote  of  the 
generals  of  the  armada,  and  other 
experienced  persons  who  were  to  form 
his  council.  Don  John  never  knew 
the  king's  exact  motive  for  this  pre- 
cautionary measure;  but  he  yielded 
implicit  obedience  to  the  brother  who 
stood  hun  instead  of  a  father.  After 
his  victory,  he  declared  his  wish  to 
follow  it  up  by  other  exploits ;  but 
the  divisions  in  the  council  were 
many,  winter  was  near  at  hand,  time 
was  lost,  and  nothing  was  done. 
The  real  results  of  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto are  perhaps  best  defined  by 
M.  Poujoulat,  in  his  Histoire  de  Con- 
stantinople^ where  he  says  that,  "  from 
that  triumph,  glorious  to  the  Chris- 
tians, may  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Turks'  decline,  because 
it  cost  them  not  only  men  and  ships — 
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a  loss  easy  to  repair— bat  also  that  the  moral  ascendancy  that  had  been 

prestige  which  constitates  the  diief  her  strength  for  three  centuries  and 

power  of  conquering  nations,  a  power  a-half."  K  these  opinions  be  accepted, 

bat  once  acquired,  and  which,  when  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  battle 

lost,    is    never    regained/*      Other  of  Lepanto  was  not  an  immense  bene- 

writers    have    expressed   the   same  fit  to  Eorope,  or  that  Don  John  of 

opinion.     *^  Turkey,"    says   M.   de  Austria  did  not  fairly  and  fully  earn 

Bonald,  '^  never  recovered  the  battle  the  lofty  pedestal  upon  which  he  still 

of  Lepanto.     She  lost  upon  that  day  stands  in  the  temple  of  military  fiune. 


CLTVS'S  DBKAM  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  PLA8SET. 

[**  The  majority  (of  the  council)  pronounced  against  fighting,  and  Clive 

declared  his  concurrence  with  the  majority ISut  scarcely  had 

the  meeting  broken  up  than  he  was  himself  again.  He  retired  alone  under 
the  shade  of  some  trees,  and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in  thought.  He  came 
back  determined  to  put  everything  to  the  hazard,  and  gave  orders  that  all 
should  be  in  readiness  for  pas^g  the  river  on  the  morrow.'* — Macaulat.] 


Beneath  the  thick  old  mango-trees  the  trunks  are  growing  black ; 
The  night-hawk  screams  a  bolder  note,  and  wheels  a  wider  track ; 
Far  to  the  right,  all  ghastly  white,  thick  tents  are  dimly  seen, 
Barbaric  music  faintly  wails,  the  river  runs  between ; 
All  blood-red  on  the  western  verge  the  skirts  of  twilight  lie, 
And  two  pale  horns  firom  the  east  go  slowly  up  the  sky. 

Who  walks  at  such  an  hour  in  the  strange  garb  of  the  Frank, 

And  fiings  himself  in  gloomy  guise  on  yonder  grassy  bank ; 

And  mutters  oft — ^'  *Twere  madness,  sure,  with  such  a  force  as  ours,. 

To  bide  the  brunt  while  yet  the  Moor  unbroken  holds  his  powers. 

In  hope  to  gain  Moorsh^abad  oir  Fatna's  distant  towers  "  ? 

Sore  labours  has  that  leader  proved,  but  toil  has  worn  him  less 

Than  cares  which  weighed,  and  nigh  dismayed,  his  soul  with  their  distress^ 

For  stronger  is  the  chief  to  do,  than  steady  to  endure, 

And  till  to-day  the  swift  with  him  has  ever  been  the  sure. 

But  now  is  come  a  direr  strait  than  e*er  the  little  band 

Have  known  since  first  their  venturous  feet  have  trod  this  foreign  strand  ^ 

The  blood-stained  rake,  the  tiger-prince,  that  laid  their  dty  low, 

And  slew  their  best  and  bravest  by  a  cold-blood  coward*s  blow, — 

He  marches  now  with  all  his  force,  and  boasts,  in  drunken  glee, 

To  drive  the  pale-faced  traders  down  before  him  to  the  jsea ; 

And  well  may  those  stout  strangers  rest  content  his  speed  to  stay» 

Or  trust  to  wait  till  cools  his  hate,  or  his  armies  melt  away. 

Now  sinks  the  din  from  either  camp,  and  not  a  sound  is  heard 
Except  the  roar  of  hungry  beast,  or  scream  of  prowling  bird ;. 
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And  Cuvs  still  lies  extended ;  bat  no  more  he  mntters  now, 
For  sleep  has  sealed  his  wearj  eyes,  and  soothed  his  aching  brow. 
Tis  strange  and  sad  to  see  that  man  of  action  in  repose, 
As  sleeps  the  child,  or  mother  mild,  to  outward  sense  he  shows : 
To  sense  he  shows ;  bat  who  can  say  if  all  be  peace  within, 
Or  if  the  firame's  mate  trance  allow  fall  scope  to  wrath  and  sin  ? 
Ha  1  mark  yon  not  that  clenching  hand,  that  wild  conyalsiye  start  f 
And  who  bat  deems  that  angry  dreams  are  surging  at  his  heart? 
The  body  sleeps,  the  spirit  wakes ;  and  in  the  unknown  land 
She  visits  then,  she  does  what  he  conld  never  understand. 
Her  jailor  dull,  he  chains  her  down ;  but  when  his  care  grows  slack. 
Her  flight  she  takes  till  he  awakes,  and  quickly  calls  her  back ; 
Bnt  what  would  it  avail  to  tell  of  where  her  feet  have  been  ? 
He  could  not  understand  her  speech,  or  see  what  she  has  seen. 
Sleep,  warrior,  sleep,  the  God  of  battles  wiU  have  work  for  thee. 
And  well  though  thou  canst  toil  at  need,  yet  rested  must  thou  be ; 
For,  violent  and  bad,  thou  art  Jehovah^s  servant  still. 
And  e*en  to  thee  a  dream  may  be  the  angel  of  His  will. 

What  changing  doud,  what  wreathing  shapes  float  through  that  slumberer'» 

breast  I 
What  voices  of  vague  auguiy,  rejoicing  or  dlstrest ! 
While  underneath  and  over  all  the  Ussue  is  of  gore. 
The  crimson  coat,  the  meteor  flag,  the  hae  of  England's  war. 
The  tiger-prince  flies  fast  away,  the  foe  shout  in  his  rear, 
The  echo  falls  on  Delhi^s  walls,  and  rocky  Jessulroere ; 
The  wild  Mahratta  hosts  are  broke,  the  proud  Rohilla  yields ; 
High  kings  are  bending  on  their  thrones,  and  peasants  in  their  flelds. 

See  WsLLBSLET  learn  his  deathless  flght,  see  beams  of  glory  take 
The  comely  head  of  Gombebmeue,  the  gallant  crest  of  Lake, 
The  bayonet-push,  the  sabre-charge,  through  every  realm  of  Ind, 
From  far  Nepal  to  GabuFs  heights  and  parks  of  sunny  Sindh ; 
The  red  flood  creeps  from  east  to  west,  as  goes  the  mighty  sun 
To  where  in  disappohitment  turned  the  hosts  of  Macedon ; 
From  Martaban,  from  Comorin,  to  where  Hydaspes  flows. 
Or  holy  Himalaya  hoards  her  immemorial  snows. 
Sunlike  it  creeps ;  a  flood  of  light,  with  blessings  in  its  tndn ; 
The  darkened  land,  the  barren  land,  shall  ne'er  be  so  again. 
O  Western  light  1  O  light  of  blood  I  O  hue  of  England's  war ! 
He  starts  to  life  with  a  sudden  bound,  to  speak  of  peace  no  more. 
^^  Ho  I  call  the  chiefs ;  ho  I  bid  the  men  to  gather  on  the  lawn. 
Prepare  the  boats— in  silence  all— we  cross  before  the  dawn." 
Bnt  those  who  heard  the  welcome  word,  still  wondered  that  he  said — 
"  Perplexed,  I  ween,  my  rest  has  been,  but  God  is  for  the  Red.** 

H.  G*  K* 
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Ez  Oriente  Lux. 

[Thk  following  lian  v  fonndud  upon  lik»  ivoUrkiunm  fcrapk  of  J0m%  tad  Himnhnmi 
Agaiiut  trampling  on  pap«r.] 

The  things  of  Eartk  and  Sea,  and  Sky 
Are  formed  to  more  in  harmoDy ; 
The  mighty  waters  of  the  Deep, 
Led  by  the  moon,  their  mcasares  keep, 
Not  more  when  in  her  smile  they  sleep. 

And  cradle  tmsting  ships, 
Than  when  she  looks  on  stormier  wares, 
Or  hides  in  interlnnar  cayes,* 

Or  slumbers  in  eclipse. 

The  donds  slak  down  in  gentle  showers. 
The  Earth  smiles  back  with  opening  flowers, 
And  all  below  and  all  above. 
Proclaim  the  general  law  of  Lore. 

If  Nature,  neither  dumb  nor  biind, 

In  ordered  currents  roll, 
Shall  Grod  be  alien  from  tiie  mind, 

The  undying  human  soul? 

In  yarious  climes,  with  many  a  q>eech. 
Each  race  a  stranger  unto  eacli, 
Each  soul  within  itself  contained. 
With  secrets  hid,  and  feelings  feigned,— 
Though  some  reflect  the  image  bright, 
And  some  seem  lost  in  lifelong  night,^ 
Far-seeing  sage,  or  earth-bound  tkrall, 
The  wiU  of  God  is  guiding  all. 

And  if  there  be  a  godless  heart, 
A  sea  without  a  moon. 

It  Uves  but  to  stagnate  apart, 
A  tideless,  sad  lagoon. 


*  «The  sun  to  me  ii dark, 
And  silent  as  the  moon. 
When  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  yacant,  interiunar  caves.** 

Stun,  A^fntu 
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Nor  yet  to  peace^  and  wiahed-for  end 

All  moon-led  cnrrenta  run. 
And  not  all  blest  tbose  BOila  that  blend 
Their  Heaven-born  impmlwa,  aad  tend 

Thos  sorely  into  one. 
Creation,  not  withoot  a  law, 
Yet  groaning  deep  with  inward  flaw. 
Wears  out  her  doom ;  the  lu^[>py  few 
In  meek  sabmisiion  who  pvsve 
Through  good  and  ill,  the  heavenly  rule, 
And  make  thehr  hearts  a  watehfnl  sohool, 
These  few  are  blest ;  the  many,  goaded  on 
By  Passion,  till  their  sense  of  God  is  gone, 
Or  at  the  best,  exists  bat  as  a  fear 
Of  wrath  to  come,  a  longing  not  more  dear — 
Seem  lost  to  ns ;  yet  not  to  us  is  given 
To  mark  the  ways,  or  read  the  signs,  of  Heaven. 


Let  none  despise  his  brother ;  deeds  are  done 
Daily,  between  this  poor  Earth  and  the  S111I9 
Which  still  assert  onconqoerable  good — 
ThoBgh  little  seen,  and  rarely  understood — 
And  keep  the  truth  unveiled  from  pole  to  pole. 
That  God  is  fountain  of  the  buman  sooL 


Once,  in  the  heat  of  youthful  blood, 

Athirst  for  love  and  fame. 
Journeying  afar,  by  field  and  flood 

To  an  Eastern  land  I  came. 
Along  the  low  and  sandy  beach 

The  sea,  with  a  murmur  low  and  strange, 
Ran,  white  with  surf,  no  eye  could  reach 

The  end  of  the  foamy  range. 
Ran  white  with  surf;  and  no  soft  turf 

Came,  frioging  that  wild  shore, 
But  ruins  vast  their  shadows  oast. 
And  told  of  generations  past. 
Whose  dying  ears  had  heard  the  immemorial  roar. 
A  ruined  city !  but  here  and  there 

A  street,  a  mosque,  a  fort, 
A  belt  of  palm-trees  crossed  the  air- 
To  render  yet  more  grim  and  bare 
That  old  abandoned  port. 
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I  saw  the  forests,  far  inland 
Stretched  sullenly  on  either  hand ; 
Whose  wild  inhabitants  again 
Had  won  their  old  domain  from  men. 
The  Elephants  are  browsing  there 

Beneath  some  archway^s  ebon  shade, 
And  the  fierce  tigress  has  her  lair 

In  the  royal  colonnade. 
The  few  poor  hinds,  who  sought  to  gain 

A  nigc^EU^  living  from  the  soil, 
Oft  leave  the  river-horse  their  grain 

And  cnrse  their  useless  toil : 
While  gaunt  hynnas  nightly  trooping  down. 
With  demon-laughter  scare  the  sleeping  town. 


The  sun  was  high  as  I  sprang  to  land 
And  stood  upon  the  burning  sand : 

*^  God  knows,"  I  cried,  '^  His  ways  are  still 
Concealed  from  human  ken ; 

How  this  alternate  good  and  ill 
Falls  on  the  tribes  of  men. 
This  place  so  populous  and  great. 

So  blazed  in  ancient  story. 
How  sunken  now  and  desolate  1 
How  fallen  from  her  glory  1  *' 
"  Peace  to  the  stranger  1  ** — 
Calmly  fell 
The  andent  greeting  on  mine  ear— 
^'  Needs  not  in  words,  my  lord,  to  tell 
The  man  I  seek  is  here, 
For  on  your  youthful  cheek  there  glowa 
The  vermii  of  the  western  rose.'* 


I  looked  upon  the  seemly  dress, 

The  ample  turban's  fold. 
The  beard  of  silver  fleedness. 

Upon  his  breast  that  rolled : 
The  eagle  features  of  the  ftce 
The  form  of  dignity  and  grace; 
Alas !  how  sunk  the  haughty  race 
The  Merohant-Princea  of  the  place  I 
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We  toiled  amid  tbe  brooding  heats, 
The  stifling  silence  of  the  streets ; 
The  very  dogs  had  sought  the  shade, 

While  strength  remained  to  crawl, 
No  living  creatare  movement  made 
Save  where  the  salamanders  played 

Abont  the  blinding  wall. 
No  haman  frame  conld  live,  and  bear 
The  famace  of  that  fiery  idr. 

Bat  help  was  nigh,  not  far  before 
Appeared  the  friendly  merchant's  door, — 
A  portico  whose  depth  of  gloom 
Lay  'neath  a  high  protecting  dome. — 
We  harried  on,  bat  when  one  pace 
Had  brought  ns  to  the  resting-place. 
My  gnide  stopped  short ;  and  taming  roand, 

Lifted,  bending  low  his  head, 
A  scrap  of  paper  from  the  gronnd ; 

And,  "  See,  my  son,"  he  said — 

As  in  the  porch  at  length  we  stood, — 

'*  Sinners  are  we,  bat  One  is  good, 
This  flattering  shred,  we  know  not  whence  it  came^ 
How  shall  its  fatnre  fate  be  clear, 
Perhaps  to-morrow,  even  here, 
Some  hand  shall  trace  the  great  Elohim's  name." 

^^  Oh,  if  the  meanest  things  appear  " 
(My  words  broke  forth  withoat  control) 

^*  For  His  sake  precioos  thus  and  dear, 

How  shall  the  greatest,  wisest  here  \ 

Despise  a  hnman  sonl  I 

No  hearts  to  oar  dim  sight  are  shown. 
Bat  Thou  art  wise  and  great  alone. 
Thou  knowest,  blessed  Lobd,  thine  own." 

H*  Gr,  K. 
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QOD  m  HATUMC. 

"  Thou  turnest  »wa,f  thy  ikos^  and  mtuj  ore  troubled.'*' 

Behold  1  an  earthly  Heareiif  a  realm  of  air, 
Where,  in  their  highest  sweeps,  the  eagles  show 
Their  backs  below  ns,  glaneing  in  the  son. 
Far  off  the  plains  lie,  basking  in  the  flood 
Of  distance,  till  their  oatlines  fade ;  their  fields, 
Their  streams,  their  trees,  their  wooded  hills  are  lost 
Little  by  little,  till  at  length  they  melt. 
And  the  horizon  meets  the  sky,  like  Ocean's. 

Whence  are  these  tender  hnes,  these  lights  and  shades^ 
Upon  the  nearer  mountains ;  what  this  haze^ 
This  blue  transparent  fifan,  in  whidi  I  see 
The  farther  dells  dim-floaUng,  glen  to  peak 
Clad  in  the  glory  of  the  Centnries, 
Half-hidden,  hatf-revealed,  like  God^s  own  tmth 
We  cannot  wholly  see,  and  yet  we  feel? 
Is  it  in  ns,  not  them,  the  ^>lendoar  dw^  P 
Is  it  Imagination's  self-wrovgfat  cheat 
That  robes  them  with  a  radianoe  not  their  own  ? 

Ah  see !  the  donds  draw  up,  and  yeii  the  plain. 
The  light  forsakes  the  shadows  of  the  woods. 
The  lightnings  stream,  the  thmiders  roar,  the  rain 
Bursts  fiercely  forth ;  the  enter  world  departs ; 
I  stand  alone  amid  the  general  g^oom. 
Where  now  the  splendonr  of  the  scene  ?  where  now 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  of  the  sensnovs  eye 
That  called  itself  Creator?    It  is  real. 
The  glory  that  we  see  on  Nature's  face. 
And  by  celestial  influence  comes  and  goes. 


H.  G.  K. 
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THE  WOBDS  OF  SCHAMTL,   THB  PROPHET. 

[We  presume  there  are  few  if  any  of  onr  readers  to  whom  the  name  of  the 
Circassian  prophet-warrior,  Schamtl,  is  not  known.  His  character  presents 
that  remarkable  combination  of  sacred  and  secular  functions,  to  which  oar 
modem  habits  in  Western  Europe  have  rendered  us  strange,  but  which  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  ancient  times,  especially  in  the  East.  In  a  little  book  on 
Clrcassla,  edited  by  Mr  M'Kenzle  (London,  1854),  and  selected  principally  from 
ft  German  work  by  Wagner,  there  oocora  a  proclamation  by  this  remarkable 
man  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  which  for  vigour,  fire,  and  noble  daring, 
both  of  thought  and  expression,  is  unsurpassed  among  the  records  of  popular 
eloquence.  Compared  with  this  address,  the  best  of  Napoleon's  speeches  to 
the  French  soldiers  are  mere  theatrical  displays ;  there  is  an  air  of  sincerity 
here,  and  of  high  stem  conviction,  whkh'clums  brotherhood,  not  with  the 
rtietoric  of  modem  French  military  adventurers,  but  with  the  passionate  utter- 
ances of  ancient  Hebrew  prophets.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  already 
read  the  passage  which  we  here  present  in  a  rhythmical  form,  will  perhaps 
think  that,  like  the  Psalms  of  David,  it  reads  better  in  prose  than  in  metre ; 
but  fine  poetic  gems  of  this  sort  are  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  a  book  of 
statistics  and  historical  detail ;  so  we  hope  that  the  exhibition  of  this  rare  out- 
borst  of  religious  poetry  (for  such  is  its  proper  category),  in  a  separate  poet- 
ical form,  will  not  only  gratify  the  taste  of  some  readers,  but  secure  to  the 
eomposition  a  more  distinct  attention  and  a  wider  circulation.] 

Schamtl,  the  prophet,  hath  spent  the  night 

In  fasting  and  in  prajer ; 
The  Lord  hath  cased  his  soul  with  might, 

And  taught  his  heart  to  dare. 

And  now  he  comes  to  public  light, 

And  calls  the  congregation 
To  speak  the  words  of  troth  and  right 

To  all  the  Tcherkess  nation. 

Stem  and  serene  he  stands,  as  one 

Whose  life  Is  rooted  surely 
In  God  ;  a  man  who  feareth  none ; 

But  as  a  fort,  securely 

Rock-based,  recks  not  the  mshing  tide, 

Nor  all  the  warring  storm. 
So,  mailed  in  faith  and  lofty  pride, 

He  rears  his  kingly  form  ;* 

And  speaks—*^  Te  men  of  Kaf,t  hear  me 

While  I  make  proclamation ; 
Thus  God  to  Schamyl  spake ;  thus  he 

To  all  the  Tcherkess  nation. 

'*  Deem  not  that  God  with  numbers  dwells— 
God  dwelleth  with  the  good ; 


•  This  is  no  mere  poetical  figure.  The  modem  Sohamyl,  like  the  ancient  Saul, 
who  WM  also  at  one  period  of  his  life  amongst  the  prophets,  is  a  tall  man.  And  so 
was  Agamemnon  also  among  the  Greeks.  ^    .   x 

t  The  Turkish  name  for  ElhruE,  the  hSgheet  peak  in  the  GaucasuB,  16,000  feet 
high. 
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l^or  trath,  nor  strength,  nor  wisdom  swella 
With  the  swelling  moltitade. 

^*  Deem  not  that  Grod  with  numbers  dwells — 
Old  truth  I  speak,  and  new  ; 
The  slave  his  trooping  kindred  tells, 
Bnt  freedom*s  sons  are  few. 

'*  The  weeds  are  many  in  the  field, 
Both  yellow  weeds  and  blue  ; 
But  gardens  only  roses  yield, 
And  garden  flowers  are  few. 

**  Fishes  are  many  in  the  sea ; 
But  not  in  every  bay. 
Where  white  and  glancing  myriads  be, 
High-vaulting  dolphins  play. 

**  Treasures  are  many  in  the  earth ; 
But  not  from  every  mould. 
Where  grass  may  grow,  do  men  bring  forth 
The  ore  of  precious  gold. 

^*  The  shells  are  many  on  the  shore ; 
But  only  one  possess'd 
The  pearl  that  swells  the  merchant's  store. 
And  hangs  on  beauty's  breast. 

'^  Roses,  and  pearls,  and  gold  are  good, 
But  ye  are  better  far ; 
Arise !  upstir  the  manly  mood  1 
Ourselves  do  make  or  mar 

^^  The  centuries.    Are  the  roses  few  ? 
Then  plant,  and  make  them  more! 
Uptear  both  yellow  weeds  and  blue. 
And  with  a  crackling  roar 

^'  Consume  them !    Did  Achulko*  fall— 
What  then  ?    If  lightning  wound 
One  many-summer*d  tree,  does  all 
The  forest  kiss  the  ground  ? 

^«  O  ye  of  little  faith !— If  blight 
Possess  one  blackenM  ear. 
Does  all  the  harvest  look  like  night 
And  putrefy  with  fear  ? 

**  Corse  on  man's  coward  heart ! — Fear  not 
Believe  the  things  ye  see ! 
A  thousand  poisons  grow  and  rot 
Before  one  healthful  tree 

*'  Is  reared  to  fruitage.    Ye  are  all 
The  branches  of  one  tree 
Which  God  doth  nurse — some  great,  some  small — 
Of  sacred  Libebtt 


*  A  Gireaauan  fort  taken  by  the  Rutriuis  under  General  Grabbe  in  1898.    On  thia 
vMoasion  Sohamyl  made  an  extraordinary  escape. 
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'*  The  root  am  I.    One  branch  removed 
Stirs  not  the  stable  bole, 
Whose  strength  a  thousand  tempests  proved  : 
The  root  sustains  the  whole. 

•*  Be  men !— or,  by  the  God  that  roles 
The  sure  well- ordered  skies, 
111  waste  no  more  on  gross-eared  fools 
The  words  that  school  the  wise  I 

**  Bot  what  Kasi  Mohammed  said 

He  wished  to  do,  Fil  do ; 

I  will  arise,  in  wrath  arrayed, 

And,  like  a  storm,  pursne 

**  Tour  villages.    The  faithful  men, 
To  me  and  Allah  true, 
With  steps  of  blood,  tluxmgh  eveiy  glen, 
Shall  hound  the  craven  crew ; 

**  And  where  I  come  with  eager  wrath, 
Like  a  hot- burning  wind. 
Terror  shall  march  before  my  path. 
And  Ruin  stalk  behind* 

**  Be  wise ;  for  thus  to  Schamyl  spake 
Heaven's  just  and  righteous  Lord, 
Who  from  thy  tongue  no  learning  take 
Them  teach  thou  with  the  sword  I** 

Thus  spake  the  prophet,  and  withdrew 

Remote  from  public  sight ; 
The  people  felt  his  words  were  true, 

And  worshipped  Allah's  might. 

On  wings  of  fire  his  message  flew, 

His  word  consumes  the  Czar ; 
From  farthest  Anapa  to  BaJ^oo  "* 

Far  flames  the  holy  war. 

•  v.  o.  B. 


*  Two  forts,  the  one  on  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  extreme  west^  the  other  on  the 
Oupiao,  on  the  extreme  east  of  the  Caucasian  ranges.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
plaeef  that  has  recently  been  efaouated  by  the  Russians. , 
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TAtf  Emroptan  AUkMee  and  BuMm, 


[Jnl7t 


THC  EUBOFSAN  AUIAHCB  A2n>  RUAUA* 


The  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  were  spent  in  consdi- 
dating  the  conquests  which  had  ooco-^ 
pied  a  life  of  prodigions  aiotiyity,  and 
unparalleled  fortune,  and  in  seonring 
the  vast  monarchy  he  had  fonnded 
from  the  rain  which  had  overtaken 
the  Roman  £mpire.  He  had  termi- 
nated the  war  with  the  Saxons ;  con- 
ciliated, or  crushed,  the  last  and 
fiercest  of  his  enemies ;  and  with  a 
line  of  forts  raised  along  the  Elbe, 
believed  that  he  had  opposed  an  in- 
finrmountable  barrier  to  all  fdtnre  ir» 
mptions  of  the  barbarians.  The  inva- 
sion was,  it  is  true,  arrested  by  land ; 
bnt  the  pirates  of  Scandinavia  braved 
the  fuiy  of  the  ocean  in  theur  boats  of 
osier,  covered  with  hides,  and  spread 
terror  among  the  villagers  of  the 
coasts.  They  were  at  firat  checked ; 
bnt  they  soon  advanced  in  such  num- 
bers, that  the  fleets  of  boats  statbned 
at  the  months  of  the  rivers  could  no 
longer  stop  them ;  and  their  audacity 
increased  at  each  irruption.  The 
mighty  emperor  who  had  subjugated 
ana  given  laws  to  Europe,  was  trou- 
bled at  these  fierce  and  frequent  14)- 
paritions.  Fear  he  had  never  before 
known ;  but,  ahready  near  the  grave, 
he  saw,  with  sad  foreboding,  that  the 
irruptions  of  the  pirates  were  each 
time  more  numerous,  and  their  devas- 
tations more  audacious.  The  '*  anti- 
quated imbecilities  "  of  the  imperial 
court  thought  or  spoke  lightly  of  Uie 
matter.  They  not  only  apprehended  no 
danger  to  Europe  or  to  the  monarchy, 
bnt  they  mocked  at  those  who  believed 
that  the  ocQasion&l  presence  of  a  hand- 
tal  of  northern  pirates  merited  a  seri- 
ous thought  from  the  wonderful  man 
who  had  all  but  realised  a  universal 
empire.  In  the  conflagration  of  a  few 
villages,  and  the  massacre  of  some 
hundreds  of  peasants,  they  saw  only 
those  incidents  so  common  in  that 
barbarous  period ;  and  though  history 
does  not  record  the  fact,  it  Ib  not  im- 
probable that  a  few  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  time  had  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  honour  or  forbear- 
ance of  some  great  Scuidinavian  chief. 
The  great  emperor,  bowed  as  he  was 
by  years,  saw  forther  into  the  future 


than  the  sycophants  or  the  conceited 
imbeciles  of  his  court.  With  the 
focesight  which  belongs  to  genius,  he 
saw  and  comprehended  the  magnitude 
id  the  danger  to  the  empire  whose 
foundations,  he  had  believed,  were  so 
deeply  and  so  securely  laid.  As  he 
approached  the  term  of  his  life,  the 
waters  of  the  north  coast  of  France 
became  oovered  with  the  fleets  of  the 
rovers ;  their  invasions  were  still  more 
frequent,  their  progress  more  rapid 
and  destructive.  If  the  barbarians 
of  the  north,  he  said  with  a  sigh,  dare 
to  attack  even  the  remote  limits  of 
mv  empire,  while  I  yet  live  and  reign, 
what  will  tiiey  not  do,  not  dare,  when 
I  am  dead  I  And  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  humiliation  he  shed  tears.  Charle- 
magne was  right.  Even  then  the 
civilisation  and  the  power  of  which 
he  had  laid  the  foundations,  were  seri- 
ously menaced  in  all  durections.  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica  were  at  the  same 
time  ravaged  by  the  Saracens ;  Louis 
of  Aquitalne  was  repulsed  by  the 
Moors  of  Spain;  and  Pepin  of  Italy 
by  the  Greeks  in  Yenetia.  The  cata- 
strophe was  hat  approaching,  and 
soaroe  seventy  yearo  had  eUpsed  from 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  when  the 
northern  invadera,  so  contemptible 
and  so  distant  in  the  beginning,  pre- 
cipitated the  ftdl  of  his  race  and 
nKmarchy.  Those  who  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  and 
the  Loire,  the  whole  of  the  France  of 
that  day,  paid  bitterly  for  the  incre- 
dulity, the  apathy,  or  the  connivance 
of  the  courtiers  of  Charlemaf;ne ;  and 
they  soon  felt  that  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians  should  have  been  arrested 
at  the  very  outset 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  those 
who  saw  danger  in  the  extension  of  a 
still  more  barbarous  people  inhabiting 
the  deserts  of  the  north,  and  scarcely 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  would 
have  been  deemed  credulous  and  over- 
apprehensive.  Tet,  from  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tartars,  Russia  began  to 
assume  strength  and  consistency ;  and 
after  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the 
Bomanofif  familjr,  it  began  to  acqmre 
gigantic  proportions;  and  it  has  grown 
to  such  a  height  under  the  Holstein- 
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Gottorp  dynasty,  aa  to  require  the 
oombined  force  of  Western  Europe 
to  arrest  its  further  progress.    In  tho 
short  space  of  thirty-one  years,  Alexis 
Michaelovitch  annexed   White   and 
Little   Russia,  conquered  from   the 
Poles ;  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine 
made  their  submission ;  and  even  be- 
fore Peter  the  Great  made  his  way, 
through  treason  and  blood,  to  the 
throne,  the  power  of  Russia  began 
to  be  felt  and  dreaded  by  her  nearest 
neighbours.     Under    that   monarch 
Bosaia  obtained  a  decided  preponder- 
ance in  the  north,  and  the  victory 
which  laid  prostrate  her  most  formid- 
able enemy,  roused  the  attention  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.    Nevertheless, 
no  great  apprehension  seems  to  have 
been  excited  by  the  creation  of  a  Rus- 
aian  fleet,  the  conquest  and  annexa- 
tion of  large  provinces  in  the  Baltic, 
the  foondation  of  the  city  which  per- 
petuates the  name  of  Peter,  or  tiie 
fofce  of  will,  the  stubborn  and  stem 
character  which  could  overcome  the 
obetades  he  encountered  in  the  or- 
guiisatlon  of  his  unwieldy  dominions. 
When  that  strange  compound  of  crime 
and  virtue  fell  a  victim  to  the  excesses 
in  which  he  sought  a  recreation  from 
the  toil  of  government,  Russia  did 
not  cease  to  feel  the  impulse  he  had 
imparted  to  it,  and  scarce  a  year 
el4>8ed    without    additions    to   her 
moral  and  material  strength.    Under 
Catherinell.,  the  plunder  of  Poland, 
md  the  acquisitions  in  the  Black  Sea, 
gave  her  an  ascendancy  equal  to  that 
which  she  possessed  in  the  Baltic 
In  the  present  century,  the  invasion 
oi  Russia  by  the  French,  and  the 
vanity  of  dictating  terms  of  peace  in 
the  ancient  capita  of  the  Czars,  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon^s  colos- 
sal power,  and  made  Russia  believe 
that  she  wasinvincible  andirresistible. 
That  idea  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
ahared  by  the  other  powers ;  and  in 
the  coniuuls  of  Europe,  Russia  ac- 
quired a  Vast  accession  of  influence. 
But  in  an  empire  where  there  are  but 
alaves  and  one  master,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  depends  on  the  personal  character 
of  the  sovereign.    Until  latelv,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  got  credit  K>r  the 
possession  of  all  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  his  vast 
states.     His  good  sense,  moderation, 
connive,  and  decision,  were  remark- 


able ;  and  in  vigilance  and  energy  he 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  except- 
ing one.  The  spdl  is  now  broken, 
and  his  conduct  for  the  last  twelve 
months  appears  to  have  reduced  him, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  level  of  the 
princes  of  the  Lower  Empire.  His 
proclamations  and  his  acts  prove  that 
his  mind  is  unsettled,  and  nis  moral 
powers  deteriorated.  His  once  power- 
ful frame  shows  symptoms  of  decay. 
When  the  period  comes  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  pass  into  other  hands,  less 
able  than  his  were,  Russia  mav  be- 
come, in  turn,  the  theatre  of  violent 
change,  of  revolution,  and  of  civil 
war,  from  which  she  has,  since  she 
became,  a  great  empure,  been  ex- 
empt. 

One  thousand  years  after  the  great 
Charlemagne  foresaw  the  decay  of 
his  empire  from  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbanans  of  the  north,  another  mighty 
potentate,  whose  ambition  was  not 
less  vast,  and  whose  genius  was  not 
less  lofty,  predicted  danger  to  civilised 
Europe  fh>m  the  hordes  of  Russia. 
He,  too,  was  in  the  sunset  of  life,  and 
had  survived  power.    From  the  rock 
of  St  Helena  the   imperial  captive 
beheld  the  cold  shadow  which  pre- 
ceded the  march  of  the  giant.    When 
the  fate  of  Europe  was  hanging  in  the 
balance  during  the  conference  of  Til- 
sit, even  at  Uiat  moment  Napoleon 
refused  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of 
Alexander,  and  he  thought  Constan- 
tinople far  too  precious  a  gift  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  Czar.     "I  might 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Alexander,"  he  afterwards  said,  *^  and 
shared  all  Europe  with  him,  had  I 
consented  to  give  up  Constantinople, 
but  Constantinople  I  would  not  give 
up."    It  was  in  vain  that  the  Czar 
repeated  and  increased  his  bribes — 
in  vain  he  offered  his  co-operation  in 
a  war  which  had  for  its  object  the 
ruin  of  England;  nothing  could  tempt 
him,  no  argument  could  persuade  him 
to  abandon  to  Russia  a  position  which 
would  make  her  the  first  power  on 
earth.    The  idea  of  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Russia,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  hordes  of 
the  North,  haunted  him  to  the  last, 
and  in  the  most  cheerless  days  of  his 
captivity  he  predicted  much  of  what 
has  since  come  to  pass.    Napoleon 
was  r^ht— the  possession  of  Constan- 
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tinople  by  a  power  so  ambitions,  so 
nnscrapoloas,  so  utterly  regardless  of 
good  faith  as  Rossia,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjugatiou  of  the  Otto- 
man provinces  in  Asia,  and  would 
close    up  for  ever  the   Black   Sea. 
Russia   would   soon    command    the 
Archipelago,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Adriatic,  and  cover  with  its  deadly 
shadow  the  whole  of  Enrope.    We 
confess  that  we  have  been  slow  to 
arrive  at  these  convictions ;  we  have 
been  long  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
man  who,  on  various  and  important 
occasions,  rendered  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  order  in  Europe,  would  so 
wantonly  and  so  recklessly  disturb  it. 
Bat  whatever  the  high  claims  to  pub- 
lic  admiration   which  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  once  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, he  has  now  entered  on  a  career 
of  spoliation  which  must  be  at  once 
arrested,  and  at  any  cost.    The  culp- 
able weakness  of  our  ministers — and 
particalarly  of  one  man,  on  whose 
bead,  we  conscientiously  believe,  much 
of  ihe  responsibility  of  our  present 
situation  rests — has  already  produced 
incalculable  evil.    Yet  it  is  not  too 
late.   The  Emperor  Nicholas  must  be 
placed  under  the  ban  of  Europe ;  he 
must  be  the  excommunicated  of  na- 
tions.   Those  who  have  not  entirely 
made  up  their  minds  to  crouch  before 
the  Attila  of  modem  days,  must  now 
stand  forth,  and  manfully  struggle  for 
independence   and   existence.      The 
fact  should  not  be  concealed; — the 
war  we  are  now  engaged  in  is  a  war 
of  life  or  death,  as  between  Russia  and 
Western  Europe,  and  our  preparations 
for  it  must  be  commensurate  with  its 
magnitode.     Wo  have  already  paid 
for  the  credulity  or  connivance  of  our 
Government.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
never  believed  that  Spain  or  Russia, 
when  these  countries  were  invaded, 
would  offer  serious  resistance,  and  he 
paid  dearly  for  his  incredulity.  Neither 
roust  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  will  submit.    Sab- 
mission  after  so  much  arrogance  would 
be  destruction.   He  is  Czar  and  Auto- 
crat, and  to  yield  to  the  enemies  he 
has  so  insolently  provoked,  would  be  to 
acknowledge  himself  as  an  erring  mor- 
tal—his infallibility  would  be  gone  for 
ever.    He  has  allowed  many  occa- 
sions to  slip  by  when  a  not  dishononr- 
able  arrangement  was  possible.    It 


was  easy  at  Olmutz,  but  he,  too,  waff 
incrednloas  ;  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  English  or  French  seriously  thought 
of  war.  Deceived  by  his  ambassadors , 
and  the  spies  who  infested  every 
court  in  Europe,  and  intoxicated  by 
adulation,  he  flung  defiance  in  the  face 
of  Europe.    Before  submission  take 

Slace,  mnch  remains  to  be  done.   The 
eets  of  Russia  must  be   burnt    or 
sunk,  her  fortresses  dismantled,  her 
arsenals  ruined ;  and  even  after  this, 
we  doubt  whether  she  will  sue  for 
peace.    But  whatever  be  the  sacri- 
fices we  are  called  on  to  make,  what- 
ever the  burdens  we  are  destined  to 
bear,  whatever  the  effusion  of  blood 
and  the  waste  of  treasure,  we  must 
submit  to  all  in  order  to  pull  down 
that  Colossus;  we  must  face  every 
difficulty;  we  must  be  deterred  by 
no  danger,  discouraged  or  dismayed 
by  no  reverses,  swayed  from  our  pur- 
pose by    no  prayers   or  seduction, 
seduced  by  uo  treachery  at  home  or 
abroad,  until  we  shall  have  attained 
our  object.    All  this  we  must  make 
up  our  mind  to  do,  for  we  have  no 
choice.    We  must  show  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  entire  world  that 
we  have  not  degenerated,  as  he  may 
have  been  led  to  believe  by  his  old 
and  respected  friends;  that  we  are 
ready  to  prove  our  title  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  earth;  that 
though  England  has  arrived  at  fall 
maturity,  she  is  not  yet  rotten ;  that 
England  is  not  as  yet  quite  prepared 
to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  griev- 
ous error  on  his  part  to  form  his  no- 
tion of  Englishmen  from  his  **old 
friends"  in  the  Cabinet.    We  must 
render  our  enemy  powerless,  or  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  renew 
the  contest  again  and  again.    Had  we 
any  other  at  the  head  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  than  the  man  to  ij^hose  hands 
are  intrusted  the  destinies    of  our 
Empire,  we  might  cherish  the  hope  of 
an  honourable  peace — a  peace  that 
would  run  no  risk  of  being  disturbed 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  which 
would  be  the  reward  as  well  as  the 
termination  of  the  sacrifices  we  are 
makinff,  and  the  struggle  we  have 
entered  upon.    At  all  events,  we  trust 
that  the  spirit  of  our  country  will 
revolt  agidnst  dishonour,  and  that  ne 
peace  will  be  imposed  on  us  until  it 
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shall  be  pat  out  of  the  power  of  Rns- 
aia  again  to  convalse  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  if  indeed  the  present 
generation  is  destined  to  behold  its 
termination,  can  leave  the  Czar  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  territorial  ad- 
vantages by  means  of  which  he  has 
defied  and  menacedEarope.  Thestatus 
quo  which  some  eight  or  ten  months 
since  might  have  been  conceded,  would 
now  be  defeat,  if  peace  were  unfortu- 
nately made  on  such  conditions.  The 
mere  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Principalities,  would  then 
have  been  accepted,  less  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  complete  satisfaction,  than 
out  of  regard  for  the  general  peace. 
More  will  now  be  demanded,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  may  contend  for  these 
objects  only,  and  profess  themselves 
satisfied  with  their  attainment;  but 
the  maritime  powers  contemplate,  we 
hope,  more  general  measures  for  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  on  a  solid 
basis,  and  the  prevention  for  the  fature 
of  acts  suggested  by  ambition  as  grasp- 
ing and  unscrupulous  as  the  world 
has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer 
from.  Russia  not  only  must  be  driven 
from  the  Prindpalittes,  but  she  must 
disgorge  a  no  small  portion  of  the 
spoil  of  which  she  has  hitherto  been 
left  in  quiet  possession.  The  Black 
Sea  must  not  again  be  a  mare  clausum 
like  the  Lake  of  AzofL  Austria  and 
the  rest  of  the  German  states  are  in- 
terested that  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
nube, the  great  outlets  of  their  eastern 
trade,  shall  not  be  blocked  up  at  the 
caprice  of  an  overreaching  power. 
Some  one,  besides,  must  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  It  is  not  Turkey, 
the  party  originally  aggrieved,  that 
will  be  called  on  to  do  so.  It  cannot 
be  England  and  France,  for  the  party 
that  pays  is  the  conquered,  and  not 
the  conqueror ;  and  we  will  not  insult 
either  of  these  great  nations  by  sup- 
posung  that  they  will  .retire  from  the 
field  until  the  common  foe  lies  power- 
less for  evil  before  them.  When  we 
say  that  Russia  must  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  again  convulsing  Europe, 
we  do  not  mean  to  recommend  an 
advance  into  her  territory,  nor  that 
our  armies  shall  dictate  terras  of  peace 
at  Moscow.  Were  there  no  other 
reasons  to  deter  us  from  such  an  un- 


dertaking, we  have  the  example  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the 
more  recent  one  of  Napoleon  I.  But 
if  we  will  not  traverse  the  desolate 
steppes  of  Russia,  we  may  do  what  is 
still  better ;  we  may  restore  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Enrope,  which  has 
existed  only  in  name  for  nearly  the 
last  forty  years.  If  the  preponderance 
of  Rnssia,  during  that  period,  has  not 
thrown  every  other  Continental  power 
into  the  shade,  it  has  at  all  events 
done  its  best  to  exhaust  their  strength 
by  compelling  them  to  keep  up  ruin- 
ous armaments.  She  must,  therefore, 
be  reduced  to  proportions  of  a  more 
modest  kind,  and  give  up  a  portion  of 
the  vast  provinces  which  she  has  ab- 
sorbed. Greorgia  and  the  Caucasus 
do  not  suffice  for  the  object  we  ought 
to  have  in  view,  because  they  have  in 
reality  added  nothing  to  her  power, 
but  have  rather  been  a  drain  on  her 
resources.  The  Crimea  derives  its 
principal,  if  not  its  only  importance, 
from  Sebastopol,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Odessa.  The  loss  of  these  ports  would 
inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  her  as  a  mari- 
time power ;  'but  the  advantages  she 
wonld  thus  lose  she  would  soon  re- 
cover by  land.  Deprived  of  her  ports 
in  the  Black  Sea,  her  undivided  efforts 
woald  be  directed  to  the  augmentation 
of  her  armies,  and  she  wonld  still  be 
formidable  to  the  west  of  Enrope,  and 
above  all,  to  Germany.  Bessarabia 
is  not  of  much  importance ;  Finland 
counts  only  a  million  of  population ; 
and  if  that  territory  reverted  to  Swe- 
den, it  is  donbtfal  whether  she  could 
retain  it  long  in  presence  of  so  power- 
ful a  neighbour.  The  aggregate  po- 
pulation of  these  territories  scarcely 
amounts  to  five  millions,  and  Russia 
would  have  still  sixty  millions  at  her 
command.  To  reduce  her  within  a  fair 
proportion,  she  must  be  forced  to  qait 
her  hold  of  Poland,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
Esthonia,  might  be  formed  into  an 
independent  state,  and  Russia,  though 
still  a  first- rate  power,  would  cease  to 
be  a  permanent  menace  to  Europe. 
The  reconstitution  of  Poland  is,  in 
fact,  a  necessity  of  war,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  those  who  resist  a  war  of  ag- 
gression, is  to  deprive  the  aggressor 
of  the  power  to  repeat  his  attacks. 
This,  so  far  as  we  understand,  is  the 
chief  point  of  difference  between  the 
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TDaritime  aiid  the  German  powers. 
The  object  of  Austria  and  Pmssia 
appears  to  be  the  evacaation  of  the 
Ottoman  territory;  and  that  eracua- 
tion  they  conceive  to  be  sufficient. 
The  aim  of  £ngland  and  France  is 
higher.  We  not  only  require  that  the 
Principalities  shall  be  evacnated,  and 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  shaJl  be  respected,  bat  we  de- 
mand security  that  the  aggression 
which  we  resist  shall  not  be  repeated ; 
that  the  public  peace  shall  not  be 
wantonly  disturbed;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  the  means  by  which  Russia 
may  be  enabled  to  do  so  shall  be 
curtailed.  The  contest  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  is  unequal  and  perilous — 
dangerous  to  other  states,  and  ruinous 
to  the  latter;  and  this  state  of  things 
must  end.  We  are  no  friends,  in 
general,  to  those  acts  which  transfer 
cities,  districts,  and  states  fh>m  one 
eovereign  to  another,  whalever  be  the 
boundaries,  natural  or  imaginary,  that 
may  be  marked  out  for  them.  But 
such  transfers  have  been  made  on 
other  occasions  where  the  cause  was 
not  so  just,  where  the  danger  was  not 
80  great,  and  where  the  object  pro- 
posed by  them  has  not  been  attained. 
They  have  been  made  by  conquerors  in 
despite  of  all  law,  or  right,  public  or 
private.  They  have  been  made  to  sa- 
tisfy ambition  or  vengeance,  and  often 
by  means  of  the  foulest  treachery,  and 
the  most  flagrant  disregard  of  every 
moral  obligation.  We  do  not  see  why 
that  which  has  been  effected  for  evil, 
should  not  now  be  done  in  the  cause 
of  justice,  peace,  and  humanity.  When 
the  word  restitution  is  mentioned,  the 
name  of  Poland  is  one  of  the  first  that 
occurs.  The  desperate  design  has  been 
attributed  to  Russia  of  restoring  Polish 
independence  by  way  of  intimidation 
against  Austria  and  Prussia,  who 
imrticipated  in  the  successive  spolia- 
tions of  that  once  independent,  but  ill- 
S>vemed  kingdom,  and  from  whom 
ussla  would  now  tear  Gallicia  and 
Posen.  As  both  these  powers  are 
equally  interested  in  guarding  against 
the  loss  of  those  possessions,  it  is  no 
doubt  for  that  object  that  they  have 
mutually  bound  themselves  to  the  de- 
fence of  each  other's  territory,  and  to 
that  we  may  also  trace  their  desire  to 
nuuntain  the  status  quo  ante  belium. 
It  is  open  to  doubt,  however,  whether 


the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  as  a  protective  measure 
against  Russia,  augmented  by  the 
territory  which  Russia  appropriated 
at  the  first  partition,  and  the  Baltic 
provinces,  would  necessitate  the  ces- 
sion by  those  powers  of  Gallicia  and 
Posen.  For  eighty  years  they  have 
been  in  possession  of  those  territo- 
ries, which,  during  that  space  of  time, 
have  very  probably  become  reconciled 
to  the  change.  They  retained  them 
at  the  re- establishment  of  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  'and  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land. But  supposing  that  danger 
would  result  from  the  contiguity  of 
Polish  provinces  to  a  separate  and 
independent  kingdom  of  Poland,  it 
would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  relative  weakness  of  Russia^ 
against  which  the  new  kingdom  would 
serve  as  a  barrier,  and  the  increased 
distance  from  their  frontier  of  a  power 
which,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has 
been  dangerous  both  in  its  friendship 
and  its  hostility,  and  which  lowers 
their  dignity  as  first-rate  powers,  as 
it  menaces  their  independence.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a 
great  nation  loses  its  influence  by  a 
partial  loss  of  territory.  Compensa- 
tion is  always  to  be  found.  Compare 
England  of  the  present  day  with  Eng- 
land when  it  lost  its  American  colo- 
nies. France  also  had  made  great 
conquests,  and  she  also  had  counted 
on  preserving  fbr  ever  the  Rhine  and 
Savoy.  The  loss  of  these  frontiers 
did  not  eventually  weaken  her  influ- 
ence  among  the  states  of  Europe.  She 
did  not  cease  to  be  a  flrst-rate  power, 
and  what  she  lost  in  mere  territory  she 
has  gained  in  unity  and  compactness. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  general- 
ly approve  of  asystem  of  indiscriminate 
transfer  of  territory  from  one  state  to 
another  by  a  mere  dash  of  the  pen, 
by  the  establishment  of  ^'  natural 
boundaries,**  or  any  other  line  of 
limitation,  without  regard  to  those 
moral  boundaries,  which,  though 
effected  in  the  beginning  under  the 
influence  of  accident,  have  been 
rendered  indelible  by  time  and  the 
habits  which  time  brings  forth  and 
strengthens.  The  removal  of  old 
land- marks  is,  on  principle,  deserving 
of  condemnation,  and  to  such  iniqui- 
tous partitions  of  territory  as  have 
been  often  witnessed,  we  may  trace 
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mmy  of  the  great  eonyiilBioiig  of 
Europe.  Yet  many  may  not  disap- 
fnoye  of  tlie  idea,  said  to  be  contem- 
plated in  certain  quarters,  of  indem- 
aiffing  Anstria  and  Pnuaia  in  the 
ertnt  of  a  long  war,  where  the  condi- 
tion of  a  lasting  peace  may  require 
ihe  oonstitntion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  of  which  Gailida  and  Posen 
shonld  form  integral  parts.  It  is  ad- 
■litted  that  the  scattered  and  dis- 
jointed state  of  the  dominions  of 
PmsME  materially  diminishes  her 
strength,  and  weakens  the  inflnenee 
to  which  she  is  jnstly  entitled  in 
Europe.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  possession  of  Warsaw  places 
Roasia  in  sneh  a  position  that  the 
Fmmian  monarchy  may  be  attacked 
In  its  Tery  centre.  Should  Austria, 
for  instance,  make  war  on  Prussia, 
ahe  would,  by  gaining  oyer  Saxony, 
which  is  by  no  means  difficult,  be 
witiiin  a  short  march  from  Berlin; 
and  the  danger  to  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  that  kingdom,  in  the  event 
of  a  mpture  with  France,  is  so  obvious 
as  to  requhre  no  argument  beyond  the 
merest  knowledge  of  their  geographi- 
cal position.  France,  in  fact,  can  at 
any  time  scarcely  move  a  brigade  to- 
wards her  northern  frontier,  that 
alarm  is  not  excited,  and  explanations 
demanded.  The  firontier  of  that  part 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  which  lies 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
is,  in  the  south  and  east,  sufficiently 
continuous ;  but  towards  the  west 
the  territory  is  much  broken  up,  and 
ioveral  small  independent  states  are 
almost  entirely  enclosed  in  the  Prus- 
sian dominions— they  are  known  in 
France  by  the  expressive  term  enclaves. 
The  extensive  Prussian  territory  on 
both  banks  of  the  mighty  river  which 
Fhmce  is  so  Often  accused  of  coveting 
for  her  frontier,  is  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Westphalia  and  the 
Khine ;  and  this  portion  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
or  from  its  Eastern  states,  by 
Hesee-Cassel,  Brunswick,  part  of 
Hanover,  &c.  In  Saxony  there  are 
some  detached  portions  of  territory 
belonging  to  Prussia,  and  the  Canton 
-of  Nenfdb&tel  in  Switzerland  is  under 
.Imt  sovereignty.  The  Prussian  gov- 
ernment is  pamfuUy  conscious  of  so 
▼idous  a  system,  and  for  many  years 
attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a 


more  regular,  united,  and  compact 
form  to  those  dominions.  The  ob- 
stacles, however,  appear,  in  the 
actual  territorial  division  of  the  west 
of  Europe,  insurmountable,  and  there- 
fore Prussia  is  forced  to  mahitain,  on 
that  account  alone,  an  immense  mili- 
tary establishment.  It  would  not 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  induce  the 
petty  states,  inserted  here  and  there 
in  the  Prussian  dominions,  to  consent 
to  an  annexation  which  would  effectu- 
ally protect  them,  and  indemnify 
Prussia,  and  give  her  the  compactness 
of  whidi  she  stands  so  much  in  need. 
Changes  of  a  more  important  nature 
have,  within  a  short  period,  tidLcn 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why,  for  so  usefhl  and  so  general  an 
object,  a  new  organisation  should  not 
be  effected.  I&veral  small  states 
have  already  given  up  an  independ- 
ence, which  was  only  productive  of 
evU  to  them,  and  have  become  in- 
tegral parts  of  her  territory ;  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  repent  of  what  they 
have  done.  We  believe  that  at  no  dis- 
tant period  the  force  of  circumstances 
will  produce  some  such  modification 
as  that  we  refsr  to,  whatever  be  the 
future  condition  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation— whether  it  be  whoUy  dis- 
solved, or  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  northern  and  the  south- 
em  unions;  but  we  think  that  the 
conduct  of  Russia  renders  it  more 
necessary  and  more  practicable  now. 
The  first  medioHsation  was  effect- 
ed to  the  general  satisfaction;  it 
should  have  been  carried  far- 
ther ;  for  thirty  -  eight  separate 
states  are  too  many  for  Ger- 
many. The  actual  condition  of  the 
Confederation,  with  those  petty  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  with  the  people 
puzzled  as  to  whom  they  really  owe 
allegiance,  whether  to  the  Princes 
separately,  or  to  the  Diet,  can  be 
satisfactory  or  profitable  to  no  one 
except  to  Russia.  It  is  by  means  of 
those  petty  states  that  this  Power  has 
been  able  to  keep  up  a  constant  an- 
tagonism between  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, and  intervene  in  the  squabbles 
of  the  German  sovereigns  among  each 
other,  as  often,  and,  we  fear,  as  suc- 
cessfully, as  she  fostered  the  anarchy 
of  Poland  when  Poland  was  inde- 
pendent.  These  states,  moreover,  are 
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utterly  unable  to  protect  themselves 
against  revolation.  We  have  seen, 
not  many  years  since,  Electoral  Hesse 
forced  to  annul  its  constitution,  and 
otherwise  submit  to  degradation  under 
the  menaces  of  Austria,  and  in  spite  of 
the  sympathy  of  Prussia,  who  silently 

Sut  up  with  the  aflfront.  But  the  con- 
ition  of  the  people  of  the  petty  states 
of  Germany  is  not  more  anomalous 
and  more  perplexing  than  that  of  the 
sovereigns.  Manv  of  these  princes^old 
commi^ions,  and  serve,  not  nominally, 
but  really,  in  the  armies  of  the  great 
powers;  receive  pay,  act  under  the 
•orders  of  a  minister  or  a  general ;  are 
liable  to  be  placed  under  arrest  for 
any  real  or  imaginary  breach  of  dis- 
cipline or  neglect  of  duty,  and  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial  and  degraded 
from  their  rank,  or  to  be  ignomini- 
ously  dismissed  from  the  service.  It 
is  absurd  to  talk  of  independence 
under  such  circumstances;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  princes,  placed  in  such 
a  condition,  can  command  respect,  or 
enforce  obedience  from  their  own  sub- 
jects. The  complete  mediatisation  of 
those  states  could  scarcely  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  people,  and  could  not  be 
dishonourable  to  the  princes ;  and  there 
is  more  than  one  that  would  be  deshr- 
ous  of  annexation  to  Prussia.  These 
might  be  left  in  possession  of  their 
domains,  and,  as  a  compensation  for 
ihe  loss  of  rank,  and  of  an  imaginarv 
independence,  might  be  officially  ad- 
mitted into  the  royal  family  of  Prussia, 
with  prioritv  regulated  by  the  import- 
ance of  their  respective  states.  The 
consorts  of  sovereigns  of  great  nations 
•are  often  selected  from  among  these 
families ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  gene- 
^rally  admitted  that  their  principal 
vocation  is  to  furnish  husbands  and 
wives  to  the  great  families  of  Europe. 
It  may  hereafter  be  a  proper  subject 
for  consideration,  whether  Prussia, 
beinff  allowed  the  option  of  keeping 
the  anchy  of  Posen,  or  of  receiving  in 
compensation  the  petty  states  which 
so  inconveniently  interrnpt  the  con- 
tinuity of  her  dominions,  would  have 
any  insurmountable  objections  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, where  such  re-establishment  was 
indispensable  to  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  to  her  own  safety. 

We^  may  say  a  fbw  words  rrapecting 
jinstria,  and  the  compensation  that 


might  be  offered  to  her  in  the  event 
of  such  a  modification  of  the  map  of 
Germany,  and  of  her  voluntary  cession 
of  Gallicia  for  the  new  kingdom  of 
Poland.  Several  persons  who  consider 
such  a  creation  as  feasible  and  necea- 
sary,  have  suggested  the  annexation 
to  that  empire  of  the  Dannbian  prin- 
cipalities, and  a  portion  of  Bessarabia, 
the  rest  being  reserved  in  order  to 
give  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
Poland  an  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea. 
The  natural  advantages  of  Gallicia 
are  unquestionably  great;  its  rivers 
are  abundant,  and  well  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce  and  irrigation ; 
Its  climate  is  tolerably  equid;  the 
hilly  country  which  forms  its  centre 
is  fertile,  and  that  fertility  is  suscep- 
tible of  much  improvement  by  drain- 
ing the  swamps  of  the  numerous 
vidleys  which  intersect  the  hills ;  and 
the  soil  of  that  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Dniester,  which  once  formed  part 
of  Podolia,  and  the  tracts  lyinff  along 
the  banks  of  the  San,  are  equafly  rich. 
We  admit  that  these  are  advantages 
which  would  make  a  state  loth  to 
part  with  a  territory  possessing  them. 
But  we  believe  that  Moldo- Wallachia 
is  not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Gal- 
licia. The  soil  of  these  provinces 
is  well  watered  by  the  Aluta,  the 
Jalomnitza,  the  Argish,  the  Sereth, 
and  other  affiuents  of  the 'Danube. 
These  streams  are  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Neither  is  the 
climate  unhealthy,  except  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Danube,  where  endemic 
fever  prevails  at  certain  seasons,  but 
which  drainage  and  agricultural  im- 
provement would  remedy.  The  richest 
alluvial  soil  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
country  which  stretches  towards  that 
great  stream;  and  in  the  primary 
formations  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury, 
iron,  and  other  metals,  are  found  in 
abundance.  The  population  of  Gal- 
licia amounts  to  about  four  millions ; 
that  of  Moldo- Wallachia,  if  not  more, 
is  at  least  equal  to  it.  The  Princi- 
palities only  require  peace,  and  a 
paternal  government,  to  reach  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  would  In 
every  respect  amply  compensate 
Austria  for  the  transfer  of  Gallicia. 
They  would  give  her  a  valuable  outlet 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  her  territory, 
rounded  off  by  the  rich  valley  of  the 
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Dmonbe,  with  ports  on  the  two  seas, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  compact  in 
£iirope.  The  Roumani^  or  Bomans, 
as  the  Moldo-Wallachs  love  to  call 
tbemselvest  those  descendants  of  the 
andent  Dacians,  nearly  of  unmixed 
nuse,  notwithstanding  the  many  irrnp- 
tions  of  Goths,  Lombards,  Huns,  and 
Tnrks,  do  not  manifest  any  very  ardent 
nurit  of  nationality,  so  as  to  make 
them  oppose  their  removal  from  Ras- 
«imn  or  Turkish  mle  to  the  Austrian, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  are  able  to  win  their  absolute  In- 
dependence, or  to  maintain  it  if  won. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  long  misgovemment  to  which 
the  Moldo-Wallachians  have  been 
enlrjected,  has  nearly  destroyed  the 
energies  requisite  for  the  attainment 
of  such  an  object,  and  has  given  them 
many  of  the  vices  of  slaves.  Tbey 
possess  many  good  qualities ;  but  they 
are  indolent,  timid,  and  not  always 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  have  become 
degraded  by  the  conflicting  despotism 
to  which  they  have  been  so  long  habi- 
toated.  The  Sultan  is  acknowledged 
as  the  Suzerain^  and  is  paid  tribute ; 
from  him,  too,  the  Hospodar  receives 
his  investiture,  but  his  election  must 
be  approved  by  Russia.  We  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians  would  gain  considerably 
by  their  transfer  to  Austria;  they 
would  have  but  one  master  instead  of 
three,  and  Austria  herself,  and  the 
western  nations,  would  possess  an 
additional  guarantee  against  Russia. 
The  bond  which  unites  these  pro- 
vmces  to  Turkey  is  indeed  slight ;  but, 
alight  as  it  is,  its  disruption  for  the 
reasons  we  have  assigned,  would  justify 
that  power  in  demanding  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  her  nominal  autho- 
rity over  them;  and  it  will  not  be 
maintained  that  her  conduct  during 
the  war  with  Russia  has  disentitled 
her  to  regard  and  respect  from  Europe. 
In  exchange  for  the  Principalities, 
Austria  might  cede  to  the  Porte  the 
strip  of  territory  which  fringes  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Turkey 
would  gain  by  the  change,  as  her 
western  provinces  would  have  outlets 
to  the  sea,  which  would  be  of  the 
{greatest  utility  to  their  trade,  and 
would  render  more  frequent  her  com- 
munication with  western  Europe. 
Should  Russia  be  forced  to  succumb, 


of  which  we  have  little  doubt,  to  the 
immense  force  arrayed  against  her  in 
the  present  war,  her  possessions  in 
Georgia  and  the  Caucasus  might  be 
allotted  to  Turkey,  the  mountains 
being  left  to  Schamyl  and  his  suc- 
cessors, under  the  suzeratneti  of  the 
Sultan.  The  new  principality  might 
be  formed  of  the  territory  which  is 
comprised  between  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
the  Don,  and  the  Volga ;  and,  finally, 
the  Crimea  should  also  revert  to 
the  Porte.  That  peninsula,  whose 
southern  shore  enjoys  a  fine  climate 
and  a  most  fertile  soil,  was  reduced  by 
Mahomet  II.,  (1475),  who  expelled  the 
Genoese,  to  the  condition  of  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  who 
allowed  it  to  be  governed  by  its  own 
native  khan.  For  three  centuries  this 
state  of  things  lasted,  when  Catherine 
II.  stipulated  for  the  independence  of 
the  Crimea.  The  EJian  was  forced  by 
Russia  to  abdicate  in  1788,  and  soon, 
with  her  customary  violation  of  trea- 
ties, and  utter  disregard  of  justice, 
her  armies  took  possession  of  the 
country,  which  was  secured  to  her  at 
the  peace  of  1793.  The  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  Russia  on  that 
occasion  are  not  yet  forgotten.  The 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Mussulman 
population  were  in  great  part  sacked 
and  destroyed,  and  large  numbers  of 
the  Tartar  population  emigrated  rather 
than  live  under  the  detested  yoke  of 
the  Muscovite.  Notwithstanding  that 
emigration,  the  Jartars  still  constitute 
the  main  body  of  the  population. 
They  still  cling  with  tenacity  to  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  would  prefer 
returning  under  the  rule  of  their  an- 
cient sovereigns,  to  remaining  under 
that  of  Russia.  In  the  event  of  the 
Russian  fleet  bebg  destroyed  during 
the  war,  Turkey  would  be  suflSciently 
strong  to  protect  her  restored  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  Black  Sea,  which  has 
so  long  been,  as  it  were,  a  Russian 
lake,  would  lie  open  to  the  West.  The 
freedom  of  the  Euxine  would  of  course 
involve  the  freedom  of  the  streams 
which  flow  into  it;  and  Austria  is 
more  interested  than  any  other  Ger- 
man power  in  preventing  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  from  being  closed  up  at 
the  caprice  of  a  jealous  and  disloyal 
Despot.  But  this  or  any  other  par- 
tial modification  of  the  present  terri- 
torial condition  of  the  German  States* 
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is  a  qaestion  for  after  consideration ; 
it  is  one  whidi  may,  at  a  fiitare  period, 
occupy  the  attention  of  a  congress  of 
the  rowers  that  have  signed  the 
Vienna  protocol,  and  in  which  France 
and  England,  both  from  their  high 
position  in  Europe,  and  from  the  more 
prominent  part  they  have  taken  in  the 
war,  must  have  an  influential  voice. 
The  modifications  we  have  alluded  to 
may,  or  may  not,  be  the  best  that  can 
be  realised,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
any  arrangement  will  be  incomplete — 
that,  in  fact,  the  war  and  all  the  sacri- 
fices it  entails  will  have  been  in  vain, 
unless  Russia  be  forced  to  surrender 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory she  has  absorbed,  and  which^  if 
she  be  allowed  to  retain  it  in  her  grasp, 
will  still  serve  as  a  vantage  ground 
for  future  attacks  against  us.  The 
destruction  of  Sebastopol  and  Cron- 
stadt,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
forms  part  of  the  plan  of  operations, 
however  important  for  us,  and  cala- 
mitous to  Russia,  will  not  suffice. 
These  fortresses  can  be  re-constructed, 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  money  and  time, 
no  doubt ;  but  they  can  be  restored, 
and,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modem 
art,  be  made  more  formidable  than 
ever. 

There  is  now,  we  presume,  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  hiterest  every  state 
In  Europe  has  in  resisting  the  gigantic 
march  of  Russia.  We  have  never 
seriously  participated  in  the  fears 
entertained  of  the  German  Powers 
turning  against  us.  The  length  of 
time  that  elapsed  before  they  as- 
sumed a  decided  attitude,  is  accounted 
for  by  their  peculiar  situation  with 
reference  to  Russia,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preparation,  in  order  that 
they  should  not  be  left  alone  exposed 
to  her  vengeance ;  but,  however  slow 
their  movements,  no  one  who  remem- 
bers what  they  have  as  yet  done  in 
common  with  the  maritime  powers, 
can  seriously  suppose  that  they  will 
declare  for  Russia.  As  for  a  perma- 
nent neutrality,  it  is  impossible.  Wo 
fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  General  Benin,  that  it  would  be 
mn  act  of  suicide.  We  go  further ;  we 
do  not  believe  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
will  finally  declare  against  the  penalty 
that  must  inevitably  be  inflicted  on 
Russia  for  her  wanton  disturbance  of 
the  tranqnillity  of  Europe.  If  Austria 


and  Prussia,  after  having  exhausted 
all  their  means  of  persuasion,  and 
opposed  arguments  of  sound  policy  and 
humanity  to  those  of  ambition,  and  to 
the  fatality  which  seems  to  urge 
Russia  on  to  her  destruction ;  if  they 
have  at  last  determined  to  take  up 
arms  to  defend  all  that  appears  to  them 
just  and  necessary  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
that  resolution,  adopted  as  it  has  been 
with  the  greatest  repugnance,  is  the 
severest  condemnation  of  the  conduct 
of  Russia.  That  conduct  has  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  ancient  allies 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  follow 
him  any  longer  in  his  mad  career. 
They  have  entered  the  ranks  of  his 
enemies;  and  having  done  so,  is  it 
probable,  is  it  possible,  that  they 
should  in  some  sort  recompense  him 
by  stipulating  that  he  may,  whenever 
he  thinks  fit,  convulse  Europe  merely 
to  satisfy  a  selfish  ambition;  and  that, 
whatever  he  may  do,  he  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  of  chastisement,  as 
all  Germany  will  guarantee  the  com- 
plete integrity  of  his  territory  ?  The 
idea  is  preposterous.  Such  Quixotic 
generosity  and  abnegation  do  not  be- 
long to  our  age.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  male  such  sacrifices.  Mere 
sentiments  of  personal  attachment  do 
not  thus  influence  sovereigns ;  and  no 
German  cabinet  would,  or  could,  act 
upon  so  suicidal  a  policy.  As  well 
might  it  be  said  that  Austria  and 
Prussia  should  guarantee  to  Russia 
the  expenses  of  a  war  provoked  by 
herself,  and  which  has  already  inflicted 
so  much  evil  on  Europe. 

The  history  of  the  last  century,  and 
a  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe,  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
danger  of  countenancing  or  tolerating 
Russia  in  her  designs.  If  victory 
declared  in  her  favour,  one  of  her  first 
acts,  faithless  as  she  has  proved  her- 
self to  her  fHends,  as  to  her  foes, 
would  be  to  demand  from  Pressia  the 
Duchy  of  Posen,  and  the  better  part 
of  Silesia.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  original  partition  of 
Poland,  that  portion  of  its  territory 
which  was  confirmed  to  Prussia  by 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815  has 
gained  considerably  since  then.  When 
first  assigned  to  Prussia  in  1792,  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  were  little 
b^ter  than  predial  slaves,  and  ooBse- 
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fluently  as  ignorant  and  bnitalised  as 
Bnssian  serfs  now  are.  Prussia  began 
by  repressing  the  cnstomary  excesses 
of  the  nobles.  She  introduced  an  im- 
proyed  judicial  sjrstem,  established 
tfehools,  and  by  other  means  improved 
the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people. 
These  reforms,  together  with  the  abo- 
lition of  servitude,  have  produced  ex- 
cellent results ;  though,  owing  to  its 
original  degradation,  Posen  is  still  the 
most  backward  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
▼fncas.  Posen  and  Silesia,  with  the 
exception  of  those  parts  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  the  (rerman 
oolonists,  are,  it  must  be  remembered, 
(rf Slavonic  origin,  and,  in  the  name  of 
Panslavism,  of  which  the  Czar  is  the 
great  apostle,  would  be  demanded 
from  Prussia.  Russia  would  soon 
find  the  Baltic  admirably  suited  to  her 
purposes ;  and  as  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory forms  but  a  strip  of  land  between 
Poland  and  the  sea,  it  would  soon  be 
in  the  condition  of  the  Danubian 
prindpalities,  and  even  less  capable 
of  resistance  than  Turkey.  Unlike 
Turkey  proper^  Prussia  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  conformation  of  her 
territory;  and,  from  her  geographical 
position,  she  presents  a  permanent 
temptation  to  the  power  that  would 
Attack  her  by  land  and  sea  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  event  of  the  success  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria  is  exposed  to  as  great 
danger  as  Prussia.  She  is  not  igno- 
rant that  appeals  have  been  already 
made  to  her  subjects  in  the  name  of 
religion,  and  disaffection  excited  in 
the  cause  of  the  orthodox  faith  and 
of  Panslavism.  The  elements  for 
such  a  propagandism  are  to  be  found 
in  that  great  empire,  composed,  as  it 
is,  of  many  states  differing  in  extent 
ond  in  population,  as  in  creed.  Most 
of  them  have  been  united  under  the 
imperial  crown  by  inheritance,  or  by 
treaty,  rather  than  by  conquest ;  and 
their  boundaries  remain  as  they  ex- 
isted when  independent,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  the  Italian  possessions.  Of 
the  thirty- eight  millions  that  form  the 
population  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
about  eighteen  millions  are  Slavonians. 
The  Bounumi  of  Transylvania  would 
desire  to  be  united  to  their  brethren; 
and  the  Hungarian  war  has  shown 
that,  if  so  favourable  an  occasion  as 
the  triumph  of  Hungary  offered,  the 
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Hungarians  would  readily  place  them- 
selves under  the  rule  of  Russia,  if  it 
were  from  no  other  motive  thsn  hatred 
to  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  It  is  true 
their  condition,  in  that  case,  would  be 
one  of  hopeless  servitude;  but  pas- 
sion does  not  calculate  consequences. 
As  for  Italy,  it  is  superfluous  to  say 
anything.  In  that  countnrwe  have 
daily  evidence  that  the  elements  of 
revolution,  the  ignes  wppoiitos  dneriy 
the  never-extinguished  volcano,  are 
still  in  vigour.  The  fire  is  still  be- 
neath the  surface,  heaving  incessantly, 
breaking  forth  from  time  to  time,  ana 
menacing,  when  least  expected,  the 
eruption  which  would  spread  destruc- 
tion and  desolation  around.  The 
Italians  have,  it  is  true,  nothing  in 
common  with  Russia,— neither  reli- 
gion, habits,  usages,  manners;  they 
are  as  opposite  as  civilisation  and  an 
innate  love  of  the  beautiful  can  well 
be  to  barbarism,  hating  despotism,  and 
despising  the  barbarian  of  the  north. 
Yet  with  all  this,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  they  would  co-operate  with  Rus- 
sia to-morrow,  if  Russia,  fresh  from  its 
triumph  over  France  and  England, 
called  upon  them  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  detested  Tedeschi.  The 
principle  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian: 
patriot  is  to  be  the  friend,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, the  active  ally,  of  him  who 
is  the  enemy  of  Austria.  Where  could 
Austria  look  for  aid  except  firom  three 
or  four  millions  of  Germans?  We 
believe  that  these  things  have  been 
long  and  deliberately  weighed  at 
Vienna,  and  we  should  indeed  be 
astonished  if  Austria  contributed  bj 
her  neutrality,  not  to  say  her  direct 
partisanship,  to  the  triumph  of  Russia. 
It  is  admitted  by  persons  who  can- 
not be  suspected  of  any  great  love  for 
England  and  France,  that  these  coun- 
tries have  a  good  and  legitimate  cause 
of  war  against  Russia.  The  author 
of  a  pamphlet  recently  published,  en- 
titled Neutrality  de  rAuiriche,  states 
that,  even  at  St  Petersburg,  fBw  are 
to  be  found  who  contest  that  right. 
The  immense  resources  so  long  and 
so  carefully  accumulated  by  Russia, 
the  odious  manner  in  which  she  car- 
ries on  war,  the  disorders  and  insur- 
rections she  so  treacherously  excites 
and  pays  in  other  countries,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  ruin  which  fhlls  on 
the  innocent  and  helpless  populations. 
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her  sjstematic  plan  of  attacking  the 
integrity,  destroying  the  indepen- 
dence, and  finally  appropriating  to 
herself  the  territoiy  of  inoffensive 
neighbonrs  and  allies— and  all  this 
Iniquity  practised  with  the  most  ear- 
nest protestations  of  moderation,  dis- 
interestedness, and  even  amity — have 
left  no  other  alternative  to  those  who 
have  not  made  np  their  minds  to  bow 
to  the  Muscovite  yoke,  than  to  di*aw 
the  sword  in  the  canse  not  only  of 
civilisation,  but  of  existence  itself. 
We  admit  her  exceptional  situation 
as  an  excuse  for  Austria  not  having 
long  since  assumed  a  more  vigorous 
action.  We^  too,  were  slow  in  action ; 
and  we,  too,  have  statesmen  who,  if 
they  did  not  connive  at  the  nefarious 
proceedings  of  Russia,  have  at  all 
events  been  miserably  duped ;  and  we 
cannot  plead  the  excuse  of  Austria. 
That  empire  had  scarcely  settled  down 
from  the  terrible  convulsion  which 
had  shaken  every  member  of  her 
vast  and  unwieldy  frame,  and  had 
not  recovered  from  her  cruel  condi- 
tion between  the  dangerous  protec- 
torate of  a  powerful  and  ambitious 
ally  on  one  hand,  and  the  revolution 
on  the  other.  The  ties  which  once 
bound  Austria  to  Russia  have,  how- 
ever, since  been  loosened ;  the  injury 
inflicted  on  Austrian  interests  has  been 
▼ery  great.  At  the  moment  when 
Russia  believed  that  she  could  count 
on  the  goodwill  and  the  services  of  her 
protegee,  she  had  not  as  yet  paralysed 
her  commercial  existence  by  blocking 
np  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Neither 
had  Russia  unmasked  her  intrigues  in 
Greece.  She  had  not  as  yet  supplied 
funds  for  piratical  ships  which  me- 
nace the  trade  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  that  of  Austria  in  the  Adriatic. 
She  had  not  as  yet  roused  the  brig- 
and insurrection  of  Montenegro ; 
and  her  emissaries  in  Servia,  which 
touches  Austria  so  nearly,  were  not 
yet  avowed.  Time  has  removed 
all  doubt  that  even  the  grateful  par- 
tiality of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
entertuned  as  to  the  real  designs  of 
Russia ;  but  unless  Austria  now  carry 
her  forbearance  so  far  as  to  wait  till 
the  Cossacks  invade  her  territory,  she 
can  cherish  no  further  hope  of  the  for- 
bearance or  loyalty  of  the  Czar.  Rus- 
sia, her  protector  in  1849,  has  become 
her  enemy,  and  menaces  the  integrity 


and  independence  of  Austria  quite  as 
much  as  she  does  that  of  Turkey.  It 
is  no  cause  of  suspicion  or  censure  that 
Austria  desired,  before  any  more  de- 
cided action,  to  reassure  herself  with 
respect  to  Grermany.  An  understand- 
ing with  her  old  rival,  Prussia,  was 
absolutely  necessary,  as  any  antagon- 
ism with  that  power,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  the  present,  would  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  Russia.  That 
her  first  idea  was  one  of  conservation, 
will  not  appear  strange  to  those  who 
have  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Austrian  empire^ 
with  its  various  and  conflicting  na- 
tionalities, and  that  that  idea  found 
its  most  effective  realisation  in  the 
construction  of  a  powerful  German 
league.  To  it  we  owe  the  fact  that 
the  resistance  to  Russia  has  assumed 
a  twofold  character.  For  the  last  two 
years,  these  states  have  adopted,  in 
common,  certain  moral  obligations, 
which  are  comprised  in  the  treaty, 
though  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  better 
to  have  maintained  a  unity  of  action, 
and  constituted,  at  the  last  and  most 
critical  moment,  one  vast  German 
camp,  ready  to  act,  side  by  side,  with 
the  West,  and  one  army,  that  of  the 
civilisation  and  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  against  barbarism  and  un- 
bounded ambition.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  better  if  the  great 
powers  had  long  since  taken  their 
stand  on  one  common  ground,  for 
many  events  have  occurred  which 
would  have  been  avoided  had  a  good 
understanding  existed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Eastern  qnestion — 
or  the  same  union  in  action  as  in  pro- 
tocols. If,  however,  there  was  at  any 
time  any  hesitation  about  Austria — 
if  there  really  existed  a  disposition  to 
listen  to  the  seductions,  or  to  yield  to 
the  menaces  of  Russia — if  the  picture 
of  future  revolution,  more  terrible 
than  that  which  convulsed  her  in  1848, 
was  laid  open  before  her,  and  if,  con- 
scious of  many  duties  unperformed, 
many  obligations  unfulfilled,  and  many 
wrongs  inflicted  by  her,  she  shrank  at 
the  thought  of  a  complete  and  a  final 
rupture  with  her  former  friend,  that 
moment,  we  firmly  believe,  has  passed 
away.  Before  the  publication  of  the 
Seymour  correspondence,  we  could 
have  understood  hesitation  and  doubts, 
but  not  since  the  proclamation  to  the 
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world  of  the  sconiftil  langaage  of  the 
Czar.  We  have  shown  that  the  in- 
terests of  Austria  have  been  the  first 
to  suffer ;  that  her  trade  was  arrested 
by  the  dosing  of  the  Danube,  and  by 
the  Greek  piracy  pldd  by  Russia;  that 
the  brigands  of  Montenem  were  but 
obeying  orders  from  St  Petersburg ; 
and  that  the  hostility  of  Russia  is  even 
now  felt  in  Servia.  The  longer  Aus- 
tria delayed  before  declaring  herself, 
the  more  enemies  she  would  have  to 
encounter.  We  believe,  then,  that 
her  merely  expectant  attitude  is  now 
definitively  abandoned.  Her  salva- 
tion is  at  stake,  no  less  than  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 
while  reserving  to  themselves  a  liberty 
of  action  in  the  conferences  presided 
over  by  M.  Buol,  the  German  powers 
have  not,  by  that  reservation,  left 
themselves  a  door  open  for  escape; 
and  Austria,  above  all,  has  pledged 
herself  to  act.  If  gratitude  to  Russia 
for  past  services  be  alleged,  it  may  be 
answered  that,  by  accepting  her  aid 
in  1849,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
did  not  bind  himself  to  sacrifice  the 
independence  of  his  crown,  the  inte- 
grity of  his  territory,  and  the  interests 
of  his  people ;  and  if  any  scruples  still 
exist  on  that  score  in  the  imperial 
mind,  England  and  France  may  reply, 
in  the  words  of  Comeille — 

«  VouB  lai  devez  beaneonp  ; 
If^i  la  reconnaissaoce  et  lliotpitalite 
Bar  let  imes  des  roii  ii*ont  quViii  droit  limits. 
Qnoi  que  doive  un  moiurque,  et  dut-il  ta 

amronfie, 
H  doit  a  ses  lajets  «neor  plus  qu^i  penonne. 
•        ••*•••.. 
8^1  est  juste,  d^ullenn,  qae  toat  fe  eonsid^re, 
Qaebanrdait  Pompee  en  ■errant  votre  pere? 
11  M  Tonlat  par  li  fitire  Toir  toat-pnistant, 
£t  Tit  croitre satire  en  tooi  retabliatant  I^* 

It  is  true  that,  with  England  and 
France  united,  there  can  be  little  ap- 
prehension as  to  their  being  equal  to 
the  task  of  bringing  the  Czar  to  rea- 
son; but  with  the  co-operation  of 
Anstria  and  Prussia,  the  war  has  what 
may  be  called  a  more  sovereign  char- 
acter. If  we  have  so  earnestly  de- 
aired  the  co-operation  of  the  two  great 
German  powers,  it  was  with  the  ob* 
ject  of  seeing  peace  speedily  establish- 
ed on  a  more  solid  and  more  lasting 
basis  than  before,  and  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  all-powerful  and  ter- 
rible as  he  has  long  appeared  to  Eu- 
rope, shall  not  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
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of  having,  for  any  length  of  time,  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  conduct  of  Austria,  since  the 
treaty  of  the  20th  April,  has  been 
more  straightforward  and  more  ener- 
getic than  what  any  one  expected 
from  her.  The  note  presented  to- 
Russia,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  that  instrument,  was  so  firm 
and  precise,  that  the  Prussian  Cabinet, 
or  rather  the  King,  became  alarmed, 
and  the  first  symptom  of  weakness 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  agents 
of  Russia  to  promote  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  two  states,  even  at  the  risk 
of  war  between  them.  The  fears  of 
the  King  were  acted  upon.  Austria 
was  accused  of  having  given  an  erro- 
neous interpretation  to  the  treaty, 
and  of  having  exaggerated  its  impor- 
tance ;  and  matters  were  carried  so 
far  that,  as  our  readers  will  probably 
remember,  a  ministerial  crisis  followed 
at  Berlin.  The  anger  of  the  Russian 
party  was  principally  directed  against 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Baron  Manteuffel  was  at  one  moment 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  office.  It 
was  alleged  by  the  Rnsso-Prnssiana 
that,  by  signing  the  treaty,  Prussia 
had  for  ever  sacrificed  her  indepen- 
dence and  liberty  of  action  ;  that  no 
choice  was  now,  or  would  in  future  be, 
left  her,  whether  she  desired  to  ad- 
vance, or  recede,  or  stop  short ;  and  that 
she  had  imposed  on  herself  the  obliga- 
tion to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Anstria. 
In  the  additional  article  of  the  treaty, 
which  provides  for  the  case  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia's  refusal  to  give  the 
"  complete  security  "  required  of  him, 
it  was  observed,  that  the  complete 
subordination  of  Prussia  to  Austria 
was  formally  stipulated.  In  such  an 
emergency  Anstria  was  authorised  to 
adopt  whatever  measures  she  may 
judge  most  efficacious  for  the  speedy 
evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  Russian 
armies;  and  should  her  territory  be 
attacked  in  consequence  of  those  mea- 
sures, Prussia  was  bound  to  employ 
the  whole  of  her  military  force  to  repel 
that  attack.  The  Russian  party  at 
Berlin  deduced  from  that  article  the 
probability,  nay,  the  certainty,  that 
war  would  arise  out  of  the  convention, 
but  that  the  interest  of  Austria  would 
alone  be  cared  for,  without  any  re- 
ciprocity in  favour  of  Prussia.    At 
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such  a  critical  moment  the  vacillatiDg 
character  of  Frederick- William  strong- 
ly contrasted  with  the  fimmess  of  the 
Yonng  emperor  Francis  Joseph.  When 
informed  of  what  was  passung  at  Ber- 
lin, his  Miyestj  obsenred  that  the 
treaty  was  signed ;  that  it  was  duly 
ratified  by  the  two  sovereigns;  and 
that  all  that  remained  now  was,  to 
execute  it :  that  if  any  demur  arose 
on  that  head,  and  if  Prussia  meant  by 
her  objections  the  non-recognition  of 
the  engagements  she  had  Imowingly, 
and  of  her  own  accord,  bound  herself 
to,  Austria  could  not  but  regard  such 
refusal  as  a  casus  heUi^ — for  most  as- 
suredly Austria  would  make  no  con- 
cession. This  firmness  of  the  youthful 
sovereign  produced  the  desired  effect. 
It  Dut  an  end  to  the  ministerial  crisis ; 
ana  the  good  understanding  which  the 
treaty,  and  which  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  appeared  desirous  of  inter- 
rupting, was  once  more,  and,  we  trust, 
permanently  established.  One  of  the 
first  consequences  of  that  restored 
good-feeling  was,  the  signing  of  the 
protocol  by  the  representatives  of  the 
four  Powers,  which  annexes  the  Aus- 
tro-Prusslan  treaty  to  the  Anglo- 
French  convention.  The  object  of  the 
Berlin  treaty  was,  the  protection  of 
the  political,  mond,  and  material  in- 
terests of  the  great  German  Confe- 
deration, which  have  been  seriously 
injured,  and  would  be  seriously  me- 
naced in  future  by  the  continued  and 
indefinite  occupation  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  and  the  farther  advance 
into  the  Ottoman  territory  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies.  That  fact  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  additional  article  of  the 
treaty ;  and  in  the  instrument  itself 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  declare  that  "  it  appertains 
to  Germany  to  fdfil  a  high  mission  at 
the  dose  of  the  present  war,  in  order 
to  provide  against  a  future  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  fatal  to  the 
general  wellbeing  of  Europe."  The 
adhesion  of  the  Gisrman  Coiidederation 
to  this  treaty  would  complete  the 
grand  alliance  which  the*grasping  am- 
bition of  Kussia  has  raised  up  against 
her. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  line  adopted  by  Austria  in  this 
matter,  because  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  redounds  to  her  honour,  as  it 


most  assuredly  coincides  with  her  in- 
terests. Austria  has  once  more  taken 
the  lead  in  the  political  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  at  Vienna  that  the 
conference  of  the  four  Powers  was 
established;  it  was  at  Vienna  ^al 
these  schemes  were  adopted,  which 
emanated  ftom  the  desire,  and  the 
necessity,  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
Europe;  and  it  was  there  also  that 
the  impiortant  treaty  of  Berlin  and 
the  additional  articles  were  drawn 
up.  We  have  littie  doubt  that  if  Aus- 
tria carries  out  with  the  same  firmness 
the  obligations  she  has  contracted  in 
her  own  interest  and  that  of  Europe, 
she  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  them,  and  that,  even  in  a  more 
selfish  point  of  view,  she  will  find  that, 
on  this  as  on  all  occasions,  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
among  a  certain  dass  of  French  poli- 
ticians for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
to  predict,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
the  fall  of  the  British  empire;  and 
even  the  wretched  Ledru  RoUin  has 
written  two  or  three  stupid  volumes 
with  the  object  of  proving,  no  doubt 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to  that  of 
people  of  his  calibre,  that  the  hour 
of  £ndand*s  decline  had  long  ago 
arrived,  that  her  wonderful  career  of 
prosperity  was  arrested,  and  that  the 
only  thing  she  had  to  do  was,  to  pre- 
pare herself  as  decentiy  as  possible  for 
her  final  fall.  It  was,  however,  some 
security  that  M.  Ledru  Rollin  con- 
tinued to  stay  in  our  doomed  country, 
as  it  showed  that  we  were  safe,  at  all 
events,  for  another  year  or  so.  Similar 
predictions  have  been  made  over  and 
over  again  about  the  Austrian  empire ; 
and,  in  truth,  there  was  a  period  within 
the  last  few  years  when  its  dismem- 
berment was,  even  by  the  most  incre- 
dulous, deemed  inevitable.  Many  a 
time  during  the  five- and- twenty  years 
spent  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  re- 
publican and  imperial  period  of  France, 
it  was  believed  that  the  last  hour  of 
Austria  had  sounded,  and  that  she  had 
long  lost  her  place  among  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  She  has  neverthe- 
less struggled  through  the  tempest; 
and  when  she  recovered  her  authority, 
i^e  recovered  it  witiiout  serious  loss, 
and  without  a  rival  over  all  Germany. 
The  empke  tiiat,  to  all  appearance, 
had  been  solidly  established  in  1814, 
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was  tgain  sluiken  to  its  foandatioii  in 

1848.  Its  capital  and  its  proyinoes 
were  ravaged  at  the  same  time  bj 
civil  and  bj  external  war ;  the  impe* 
rial  family  had  to  fly  firoa  Vlennai 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  depths  of  the 
Tyrolese  monntains.  All  G^many 
seemed  to  rise  and  make  n  last  effort 
to  shake  off  her  domination^  to  form 
one  compact  body,  to  cast  loose  Aus* 
tria,  and  to  oonto  the  sapreme  and 
united  power  on  Prussia.  Not  much 
more  than  a  year  has  gone  by  since 
Austria  sustained  against  Prussia  n 
leogthened  struggle  on  the  comattoial 
constitution  of  Germany ;  and  in  that 
struggle  Austria  certainly  had  not  the 
best  part.  Yet  she  again  issued  safe 
out  of  her  trials ;  and  on  the  occasion 
to  which  we  have  just  rtferred,  she 
succeeded  in  regaining  all  her  prepon- 
derance. The  revolution  is  no  longer 
visible  on  the  theatre  where  it  was 
triumphant;  the  coolness  which  ex- 
isted between  her  and  England  has 
disappeared,  and  she  is  once  more 
united  to  her  ancient  and  faithful  i^y 
by  an  obligation  of  the  noblest  kind — 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
of  Western  Europe  against  an  over- 
grown and  unscrupulous  Power. 

While  the  gratitude  of  Austria  to- 
wards Russia  for  her  powerful  aid  in 

1849,  is  alleged  as  a  powerful  reason 
againt  a  community  of  action  with 
the  maritime  powers,  the  ties  of 
relationship  existing  between  King 
Frederick- William  and  the  Emperor 
Nicholas — the  Czarina  being  the  sister 
of  the  former — are  regarded  as  render- 
ing impossible  the  co-operation  of 
Prussia  with  England  and  France. 
We  admit  the  fall  force  of  such  a  dr- 
cumstance,  particularly  on  a  mind  like 
that  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  But  these 
influences  are  merely  personaL  The 
Prussian  monarchy  is  not  any  longer 
a  pure  despotism,  where  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  is  the  law  of  the  nation. 
Prussia  enjoys,  in  a  more  or  less  im- 
perfect form,  a  representative  regime ; 
the  presd  is,  to  ascertain  extent,  free ; 
and  there  are  sufficient  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  direction,  and  estimate  the 
force,  of  public  opinion.  On  other  and 
equally  important  occasions,  the  lung, 
whose  weakness  and  inflrmity  of  pur- 
pose are  proverbial,  ran  counter  to 
public   opinion,  and  the  king  was 
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forced  to  succumb.  Those  family  in- 
fluences are,  as  we  have  said,  purely 
personal,  and  do  not  affect  the  nation 
at  large,  who  will  not  allow  their 
country  to  be  degraded  into  a  satellite 
of  Russia*  Prussia,  the  most  impor- 
tant member  of  the  Grermanic  confede- 
ration after  Austria,  will  not  suffer 
that  confederation  to  descend  to  the 
role  of  a  commission  charged  with 
Russian  interests,  and  established  in 
the  very  heart  of  Germany.  The 
Prussian  nation  will  not  tolerate  it, 
merely  because  the  sister  of  the  king 
happens  to  be  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
It  is  true  that  other  titles  and  other 
honours  have  been  lavishly  scattered 
by  the  Czar  among  the  officers  of  the 
Prussian  army,  with  the  view  of  pur- 
chasing their  goodwill,  and  seducing 
them  from  their  duty  as  Crermans.  In 
many  instances  this  has  been  success- 
ful ;  but  we  have  heard  that  the  suc- 
cess is  principally  confined  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  more  aristocratic 
classes  of  the  army,  and  that  among 
the  cavalry,  for  instance,  a  decid^ly 
strong  feeling  exists  at  this  moment  in 
favour  of  Russia.  The  officers  who 
have  been  decorated  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  take  particular  care  to  ex- 
hibit in  public  their  stars  and  ribbons, 
as  if  in  contempt  of  public  opinion, 
and  as  an  indication  of  their  sympathy 
for  the  Russian  cause.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  only  motive  for  their 
conduct.  They  see  in  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  a  protection  against  revolution ; 
and  tiiis,  considering  the  class  to  which 
the  cavalry  officers  generally  belong, 
is  not  very  extraordinary.  N  evertbe- 
less,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  disclo- 
sures in  the  correspondence  of  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  must  have  pro- 
duced, even  upon  the  persons  of  whom 
we  speak,  a  great  effect ;  their  par- 
tialities must  have  received  a  rude 
shock  on  the  perusal  of  these  letters, 
and  have  singularly  cooled  down  their 
zeal.  The  most  ardent  admirers  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  must  have  felt 
his  face  bum  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  he  affected  to  ignore  the  exis- 
tence of  Prussia  as  one  of  the  states 
of  Europe ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  the  success 
of  Russia,  her  acts,  so  far  as  Prussia 
is  concerned,  would  be  in  conformity 
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with  her  words,  or  rather  with  her 
siience.  Bat  Prassia,  as  well  as  Aas- 
trla,  has  approved  and  sanctioned, 
in  as  solemn  a  manner  as  such  an  act 
is  capable  of,  the  measores  adopted  by 
the  maritime  powers.  She  has,  in 
common  with  her  sister  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  declared  that 
England  and  France  acted  right  in 
supporting  Turkey  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  Russia.  The  uHimaium^ 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  powers 
to  Russia,  was  approved  by  her,  as 
also  the  subsequent  declaration  of 
war  by  the  English  and  French  gov- 
ernments. In  fact,  every  step  succes- 
sively adopted  by  these  two  powers  in 
defence  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  and 
consequently  against  Russia,  has  been 
repeatedly  sanctioned,  including  that 
which  annexes  the  Anglo-French  con- 
vention, and  the  Austro  -  Prussian 
treaty,  to  the  engagements  comprised 
in  the  protocol  of  the  9th  April.  We 
have  already  observed  that  we  do  not 
Bet  much  importance  on  the  delay  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  commencing 
hostilities  in  the  field.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  priority  of  the  declaration 
of  war  belongs  properly  to  the  powers 
that  have  already  made  it.  With  re- 
spect to  France  in  particular,  her  geo- 
graphical position  enabled  her  to  do  so 
without  loss  of  time.  But  had  Prus- 
sia drawn  the  sword  two  months  ago, 
as  was  so  often  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic, with  her  troops  not  yet  organised 
nor  concentrated,  and  Russia  with  her 
one  hundred  thousand  men  in  Poland, 
the  Prussian  territory  would  have 
been  at  once  invaded  at  a  moment  it 
was  most  unprepared.  Those  who 
believed  that  it  was  by  negotiation,  and 
by  temporising,  that  the  great  German 
powers  would  be  induct  to  assume 
the  same  active  attitudes  as  France 
and  England,  were  in  error.  It  is 
rather  our  own  determination  of  pur- 
pose, our  vigour  and  energy  of  action, 
and  our  success,  that  will  lead  them 
into  co-operation.  When  they  find 
that  they  have  not  to  deal  with  Rus- 
sia single-handed,  that  they  have  not 
the  undivided  burden  of  the  war  to 
support,  they  will  then  join  us  in  the 
field ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon  so  near  their 
frontier  will  be  itself  an  appeal  to 
which  the  nation  will  not  be  deiUr,  and 
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that  it  will  inspire  the  army  and  the 
people  with  patriotic  ardour. 

In  this  alliance  against  barbarism— 
on  the  triumph  of  which  the  safety  of 
Western  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Tur- 
key depends — ^in  this  great  leagae 
which  does  honour  to  our  times,  two 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth,  great  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war,  have  laid  aside  theur  rivalries 
and  jealousies,  have  forgotten  or  for- 
given past  hatreds  and  wrongs,  and 
with  sincerity  of  purpose  have  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  the  public  good 
the  animosities  of  centuries.  Nothing 
can  be  more  exciting,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  noble,  than  that  glorious 
firatemisation  of  France  and  England 
by  sea  and  land; — the  Zouave  and  the 
British  grenadier  fighting  side  by  side, 
and  the  union-jack  and  the  tricolor,  with 
all  the  stirring  memories  they  call  up, 
waving  over  the  same  sea,  and  meeting 
as  they  never  yet  have  met.  The  cause 
is  not  exclusively  French  or  English, 
it  is  that  of  Europe ;  and  no  state, 
however  small,  and  with  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  civilisation,  can  hesi- 
tate to  lend  a  hand  to  the  good  work. 
If  there  be  any,  however,  which, 
owing  to  its  circumscribed  territory, 
or  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  ser- 
vile Prince,  or  from  any  other  motive, 
shall  draw  back  from  the  common 
cause,  that  state  should  be  placed 
under  the  ban  of  Europe.  Whatever 
be  its  form  of  government,  whatever 
be  its  creed—Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Greek,  if  it  refuse  to  respond  to  the 
call,  it  should  be  excluded  from  the 
society  of  Europe ;  and  the  law  of  the 
Greek  legislator,  which  pronounced 
degradation  and  death  on  the  citizen 
who,  when  his  country  was  in  peril, 
did  not  fly  to  its  aid,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  it.  In  such  circumstances, 
each  state  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
citizen  of  the  great  Earopean  com- 
monwealth ;  the  useless  or  the  rena- 
gade  member  has  no  claim  to  protec- 
tion, and  cannot  expect  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  rights  which  it  has  for- 
feited by  cowardice  or  treachery. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  if,  after 
noticing  the  conditions  of  the  larger 
States,  and  weighing  the  reasons  which, 
in  our  judgment,  render  their  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Western  governments  a 
matter  of  peremptory  obligation,  even 
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one  of  regard  to  their  own  interest, 
we  say  a  few  words  about  the  second- 
aiy  States,  and  the  pecniiar  position 
of  each,  both  as  respects  Russia,  and 
the  Powers  to  whom  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  afford  their  co-opera- 
tion. Among  those  States  that  ei^oy 
a  form  of  government  more  or  leas 
similar  to  that  of  France  and  England, 
and  who  Ibr  that  reason  are  piutica- 
lariy  dboozions  to  Rossia,  Spain  and 
Portngal,  thongh  the  most  distant 
from  tbe  theatre  of  war,  and  there- 
fore less  exposed  to  its  effects,  are 
among  the  nrst  that  ought  to  come 
forwsrd.  It  may  even  be  a  question 
whether  these  countries  are  not  bound 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
which  has  not  yet  terminated,  to  lend 
their  co-operation.  The  Quadruple 
Alliance  was  formed  with  the  object 
of  creaUng  and  maintaining  a  system 
which  had  for  its  basis  the  negation 
of  the  principle  of  legitimacy.  This 
alliance  was  intended  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  coalition  inspired 
and  protected  by  the  Russian  Em- 
peror in  his  character  as  champion 
of  le^timacy  and  absolutism.  That 
coalition  was  the  instrument  with 
which  he  meant  to  divide  Europe, 
and  intervene  in  the  quarrels  of  other 
States  in  conformity  with  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  Russia ;  to  terminate 
at  some  future  day  what  he  considers 
to  be  a  revolutionary  system,  and  to 
effect  the  expulsion  of  their  actual 
occupants  from  the  thrones  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  the  restoration  of 
Dom  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos  as  the 
representatives  of  the  legitimist  prin- 
dple,  and,  in  his  eyes,  the  only  right- 
ful sovereigns  of  their  countries.  The 
question  of  religion,  too,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  this  consideration. 
His  treatment  of  the  Catholics  of  Po- 
land shows  that  the  Czar  hates  quite 
as  strongly  the  Christian  sects  that 
differ  from  the  Orthodox  faith,  as  he 
does  the  Mussulman.  Non- orthodox 
Christians  are  equally  unbelievers  in 
his  eyes ;  and  in  his  twofold  charac- 
ter as  restorer  of  absolutism  on  the 
thrones  of  Europe,  and  defender  of 
Orthodoxy,  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
everything  to  fear  from  his  success. 

Among  the  secondary  states  of 
Europe  which  would  find  little  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  Russia,  in  the  event 
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of  her  triumph.  Piedmont  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  exposed  to  danger.  Her 
great  crimes  are,  her  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  her  invasion  of  the  Aus- 
trian territOTy,  unjustifiable  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  admit,  under  Charles 
Albert.  But  the  Constitution  of  Pied- 
mont, which  has  survived  the  ruin  of 
so  many  others,  because  it  is  moderate, 
and  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people, 
and  which  has  been  so  faithfully  re- 
spected by  the  king,  and  maintained 
by  the  people ;  its  religious  and  secu- 
lar reforms,  and  the  probability  of 
their  progress ;  the  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  Savoy,  and  the  attachment 
to  the  order  of  things  created  by 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  render  Pied- 
mont an  abomination  which  must  be 
extirpated  firom  the  south  of  Europe. 
If  we  are  unable  to  arrest  Russia  in 
her  career,  not  only  would  everythinff 
like  liberal  institutions  be  destroyed 
in  Piedmont,  but  we  believe  that,  to 
gain  over  Austria,  it  would  be  offnred 
as  a  bribe  to  her.  The  integrity  and 
political  existence  of  Piedmont,  in  fact, 
depend  on  the  successful  resistance  of 
the  Western  Powers;  and  when  the 
proper  moment  comes,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  she  will  be  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  sacrifices  made  in  defence 
of  Europe,  and  not  maintain,  during 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  a  danger- 
ous neutrality.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Sardinian  government  received  the 
official  communication  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  affords  ground  for  belief  that 
the  Cabinet  of  Turin  will  not  be  back- 
ward in  its  co-operation  should  it  be- 
come necessary.  M.  Cavour,  in  his  re- 
ply to  the  English  and  French  minis- 
ters, bestowed  the  greatest  praise  on 
what  he  termed  ^Hhe  disinterested  de- 
votedness**  with  which  the  two  Powers 
pursued  in  common  the  triumph  of  the 
only  policy  which  could  re-establish 
peace  on  a  solid  basis;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  and  government,  *^that  thehr 
noble  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
that  success  which  every  Power  should 
desire  who  has  really  at  heart  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance,  of  Europe.** 

Were  Russia  in  possession  of  one 
of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  neither 
the  King  of  Naples  nor  the  Grand 
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Dake  of  Toscanv  wonld  have  reaflon 
to  feel  satiified  in  aach  a  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  fonner  would  do  well 
to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  himself 
for  a  perpetnal  vassalage,  if  he  will 
not  avail  himself  of  the  present  oppor- 
tanitj  of  winning  some  credit  for  his 
troops  br  rendering  service  to  the 
rest  of  Enrope.  l%e  principle- lidd 
down  by  Switzerland,  up  to  the  mo- 
ment we  write,  has  been  that  of  strict 
neatrality.  This  may  be  all  veiy  fine 
in  words  or  on  paper,  but  we  mach 
donbt  the  possibility  of  any  State 
placed  so  near  the  theatre  of  war,  or 
the  power  that  will  be  engaged  in  It, 
to  maintain  its  nentralitv.  The  ques- 
tion, as  the  Swiss  Confederation  must 
well  know,  is  not  now  one  of  mere 
secondaiy  interest.  The  Swiss  are 
better  aware  than  any  one,  that  the 
jgeneral  interest  of  Europe  is  at  stake, 
and  that  there  is  no  country  which  Is 
more  exposed  than  Switzerland.  Such 
neutrality  as  she  would  maintain  has 
beien  always  difficult,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  is  impossible.  It  is  not 
now  for  the  first  time  that  Switzer- 
land has  to  leam  that  her  independ- 
ence is  essentially  connected  with  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  that 
If  this  balance  were  destroyed,  or 
aerionsly  dbturbed,  her  independence 
wouldnotbe  worth  a  month*s purchase. 
Her  co-operation  with  the  other  states 
of  Europe,  in  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance  to  all,  she  is  not  merely 
bound  in  honour  to  afibrd,  but  her 
existence  as  an  independent  Confed- 
eration obliges  her  not  to  refuse  it. 
AVe  are  therefore  of  opinion  that 
Switzerland  may  fairly  be  comprised 
in  the  States  that  will  assist,  when  the 
time  comes  for  general  and  armed 
resistance  to  Muscovite  ambition. 

Of  Greece,  or  rather  the  Greek 
Government,  so  much  has  been  said 
recently,  that  any  particular  allasion 
to  it  is  scarcely  necessary.  Kotwith- 
standing  the  analogy  between  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  Greece  and  Russia, 
the  merest  reflection  and  the  simplest 
common  sense  ought  to  have  ranked 
her  in  the  number  of  our  allies ;  for 
even  supposing  the  disclosures  of  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  to  have  been  kept 
secret  from  the  world,  there  can  be 
little  donbt  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
pf  Kussia,  after  the  conquest  of  Con- 


stantinople, would  be  to  seize  on  that 
petty  kingdom,  which,  even  in  times 
of  peace,  and  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  only  subsists  by 
means  of  the  subsidy  granted  to  her 
by  the  allies.  But  the  conversations 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  our 
minister  have  shown  pretty  clearly 
the  sort  of  benevolence  which  Russia 
feels  towards  Kms  Otho,  and  his 
avowed  determination  not  to  tolerate 
any  extension  of  his  territory ;  but, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  all  this, 
the  clear-sighted  and  clever  Otho  com- 
menced war  against  Turkey,  and  con- 
sequently against  Tnrkey^s  allies,  well 
knowing  how  that  war,  so  far  as  ho 
Is  concerned,  must  end.  It  has  ended 
In  the  occupation  of  the  Greek  terri- 
tory by  a  few  thousands  of  the  allied 
forces ;  hi  the  blockade  of  its  coasts, 
and  the  consequent  interruption  of  all 
communication  between  the  insurgent 
subjects  of  the  Forte  and  the  Hellenic 
bands ;  in  the  absolute  submission  of 
the  kingj  his  humiliating  apology; 
his  promises  of  amendment  for  the 
fntare,  pronounced  in  presence  of  the 
English  and  French  ministers,  whose 
advice  he  had  scornfully  rejected ;  the 
dismissal  of  the  ministry  who  were 
his  accomplices  in  that  mad  attempt ; 
and  the  nomination  of  new  advisers 
long  known  for  their  determined  re- 
sistance to  Russian  influence,  and  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  the  Western  powers. 
How  King  Otho,  or  his  queen,  who  is 
the  fanatical  partisan  of  Russia,  or  his 
ministers,  could  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  Greece  would  be  tolerated  m  her 
open  partisanship,  is  what  we  cannot 
conceive,  unless  we  presume  upon  a 
greater  absence  of  intellect  than  even 
that  which  his  Majesty  has  hitherto 
got  credit  for.  To  declare  war  against 
Greece  wonld  be  absurd ;  and  many 
motives  wonld  prevent  us  from  over- 
throwing an  independence  which  we 
have  done  so  much  to  found.  Per- 
haps, after  the  occupation  of  her  ter- 
ritory, the  severest  penalty  that  wo 
might  impose  on  that  ungrateful  gov- 
ernment would  be  to  demand  payment 
of  the  debt  she  owes  us ;  and  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  answer  would  be 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  the 
creditor,  to  take  the  best  security  we 
might  find.  Greece  has  already  keenly 
felt  the  eflects  of  her  conduct  to  the 
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protectlog  powers  in  the  ruin  of  her 
commeroeandflnancea.  After  mach  for- 
bearance and  mach  advice,  abased  and 
rejected,  French  and  English  troops 
now  occapy  the  Pirsas,  and  the  neu- 
trality Greece  refused  to  observe  she 
is  now  forced  to  maintain;  and  the 
brigandage  she  has  encouraged  by 
sea  has  been  checked  bv  our  crnlsers 
and  those  of  France,  in  that  part  of 
Europe,  then,  Russia  has  no  fhrther 
chance  oi  a  usefhl  diversion  in  her 
favour;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that,  with  agitation  paralysed  in 
Greece,  and  the  Hellenic  government 
bound  to  its  good  behaviour,  the  in- 
surrection of  their  co-religionists  in 
the  states  of  the  Saltan  will  not  be  of 
long  continuance.  The  withdrawal 
of  tne  aliment  which  fed  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  soon  tranquillising  the 
coantiy ;  and  the  vigilance  of  our  own 
agents,  and  those  of  France,  will  pre- 
vent the  excesses  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  which  have  too  often 
occasioned  and  justified  insurrection. 
What  we  have  said  with  respect  to 
Switzerland,  applies  with  equal,  and 
even  with  greater,  force  to  Belgium. 
The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  given 
too  many  proofs  of  sound  judgment, 
not  to  understand  that  the  independ- 
ence secured  to  his  kingdom  by  France 
and  England  can  only  be  maintained 
on  the  condition  of  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  frankly  executing 
the  duties,  of  his  position.  King  Leo- 
pold had  the  good  sense  to  abstain, 
at  the  critical  moment,  from  entering 
into  the  coalition  against  France 
which,  more  than  two  years  ago,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  forming,  and 
into  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  ^'  ex- 
cellent** and  accommodating  friend, 
England  was  expected  to  enter.  This 
combination,  which  had  a  twofold  ob- 
ject— first,  the  absolute  predominance 
of  Russia  in  Europe ;  and  second,  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  to 
the  throne  from  which  they  have  been 
driven — failed,  as  we  have  seen,  not- 
withstanding the  favourable  circum- 
stance of  Lord  Aberdeen's  presence 
In  the  Cabinet.  King  Leopold  must 
have  fhliy  comprehended  the  danger 
that  would  menace  his  dynasty  by 
participation  in  such  an  intrigue.  But 
his  Belgian  Majesty  must  now  feel 
that  one  of  his  first  duties  is  to  co- 


operate in  his  own  defence.  It  is  true 
that  treaties  exist  which  stipulate  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  in  case  of  war. 
These  treaties,  however,  are  well 
known  to  have  been  drawn  up  with 
a  view  to  France,  in  order  to  detach 
firom  her  an  ally  lying  so  temptingly 
In  her  way ;  but  such  as  they  are,  no 
one  believes  that  they  would  stand  a 
week  after  the  first  cannon-shot  was 
fired  near  her  frontier.  If  Belgium 
desure  to  be  really  independent,  she 
must  prove  that,  when  the  occasion 
comes,  she  is  worthy  of  it.  *^  If  Bel- 
gium conduct  herself  like  a  woman,** 
observed  a  foreign  diplomatist  on  a 
recent  occasion,  *^she  must  be  married 
to  some  one  who  shall  be  willing  and 
able  to  protect  her.**  That  marriage, 
we  hope  and  believe,  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  wo  are  sure  that,  should 
the  necessity  arise,  Belgium  will  not 
be  found  wanting. 

When  we  come  to  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, the  question  assumes  greater 
importance.  Sweden  has  wrongs  to 
avenge,  and  rights  to  recover.  She 
has  not  entirely  abandoned,  even 
after  a  lapse  of  forty-six  years,  the 
hope  of  again  possessing  Finland, 
which  was  torn  from  her  By  her  gi- 
gantic neighbour.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  only  motive  which  would 
indnce  the  Swedish  people  to  join  the 
alliance  against  Russia;  for  the  dan- 
gers to  their  exbtence  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation  in  the  success  of  that. 
Power,  afford  us  a  better  security 
than  even  the  recollection  of  the 
past,  and  the  desires  and  hopes  which 
it  may  call  forth.  Sweden  stands  in 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  Turkey; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  if  Russia  were 
once  mistress  of  the  Dardanelles^ 
she  would  before  long  be  supreme  in 
the  Sound.  That  strait  also  is  a  key 
to  her  empire,  and  the  possession  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  is  quite  as 
desirable  for  Northern,  as  that  of 
Turkey  for  Southern  Russia.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  these  States  forms  part  of 
the  vast  plan  of  Russia,  who  finds  in 
them  elements  for  the  extension  of 
her  empire  by  means  of  her  maritime 
power.  The  sort  of  armed  neutrality 
at  first  adopted  by  Sweden  was  per- 
fectly intelligible.  Until  the  allied 
fleets  were  completely  established  in 
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the  Baltic,  it  was  difficalt  to  make 
aay  moyement  indicatiye  of  hoetilitj; 
whilst  the  presence  of  onr  fleet,  and  of 
9l  condderable  foroe  ready  to  act  sl- 
mnltaneonalj  on  various  points  of  the 
Bnssian  coast,  woald  remoTO  all  mo- 
tive for  hesitation,  and  enable  Sweden 
to  throw  herself  heartily  into  the  con- 
test against  an  enemy  nt>m  whom  she 
has  qmte  as  mnch  to  dread  as  the  Sab- 
lime  rorte  has.  But  let  her  remem- 
ber—and we  have  no  doubt  she  well 
knows  the  fact— that  perseyerance  in 
such  neutrality  would  not  be  the 
means  of  concillathig  Russia,  while 
she  would  hardly  meet  with  sym- 
pathy or  respect  from  the  rest  of 
Europe.  To  us,  the  co-operation  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  would  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  Their  porta 
are  admirably  adapted  as  a  base  for 
onr  naval  operations.  Theur  troops 
would  be  in  the  theatre  of  operations 
the  moment  hostilities  were  declared; 
In  four- and- twenty  hours  they  would 
be  in  Finland,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia. Of  the  active  co-operation  of 
Sweden  with  ns,  we  have  little  doubt. 
The  peculiarity  of  her  position,  the 
deep  injury  she  has  already  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  Swedish  independence  that 
would  follow  from  the  triumphant 
pro£[ress  of  that  Power,  appear  to  us 
a  fair  guarantee  for  her  complete  and 
active  adhesion. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  that  have 
been  committed  with  respect  to  second 
and  third  rate  States,  this  is  not  the 
moment  to  remember  them.  With 
an  aggregate  population  of  not  less 
than  flfty  millions,  they  do  not  deserve 
the  indifference  with  which  they  have 
in  great  part  been  treated,  nor  the 
oblivion  in  which  they  have  been  left. 
Their  weight  thrown  into  the  scale 
at  so  momentous  a  period  as  the  pre- 
sent, must  be  considerable,  whether 
we  regard  their  territorial  extent, 
thehr  numerical  strength,  or  their  geo- 
graphical position.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
Napoleon,  no  mean  authorities  in 
such  matters,  sedulously  cultivated 
the  alliance  of  secondary  States ;  they 
did  not  neglect  or  despise  any  alli- 
ance, or  any  contingent,  however 
small.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
owing  principally  to  the  peculiarity  of 


the  situation,  a  partition  was  made, 
to  which  the  belligerents  gave  their 
assent,  but  in  which  the  first-rate 
Powers  dictated  the  law.  That  law 
was  unfortunate  for  Germany,  as  it 
created  rivaUiea  whidi  were  chiefly 
to  the  advantage  of  Russia.  The 
Holy  Alliance,  too,  in  which  Rnssia 
played  the  principal  part,  reduced  the 
secondary  governments  to  a  condition 
of  tutelage,  and,  in  fiict,  excluded 
them  altogether  from  the  European 
combination.  The  evil  was,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  Quad- 
ruple Treaty,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
was  conceived  in  opposition  to  the 
Holy  Alliance — the  constitutionalism 
of  the  south  against  the  absolutism  of 
the  north.  It  now  becomes  the  duty, 
as  it  is  the  interest,  of  the  great 
Powers  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
secondary  States,  to  furnish  their  re- 
spectiye  contingents  for  the  defence 
of  the  cause — a  cause  not  of  private 
interest,  of  aggrandisement,  or  of  con- 
quest, but  of  general  defence.  There 
is  not  a  powerful  sovereign  or  a  petty 
prince,  who  values  his  honour,  or  cares 
to  preserve  his  dominions — there  is 
not  a  people  that  loves  its  indepen- 
dence, but  is  bound  to  assist  in  repel- 
ling the  invasion  of  the  barbarians ; 
for  the  present  war  against  Russia 
is  a  crusade  of  dvilisation  and  liberty, 
from  which  none  can  draw  back 
without  a  stigma  being  afiixed  to 
them  for  ever.  He  who  yields  to  the 
seductions  of  Russia,  will  have  sealed 
his  fate  as  surely  as  if  he  were  con- 
quered by  her  arms;  and  wherever 
tiie  Russian  cross  is  planted,  there 
servitude  must  be.  The  term  of  the 
mighty  struggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, we  do  not  venture  to  predict ; 
nor,  should  our  enemy  be  aided  by 
any  of  the  governments  of  Europe  to 
carry  it  to  a  successful  issue,  can 
we  say  for  what  people  is  reserved 
the  gracious  indulgence  granted  by 
the  Cyclops  to  Ulysses  of  being  de- 
voured the  last;  but  we  are  certain 
that  we  are  all  marked  as  the  prey, 
sooner  or  later.  The  conquest  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  annihilation 
of  Islaroism,  is  not  the  only  object  of 
the  Czar.  The  creeds  of  Western 
Europe  are  as  obnoxious  to  him  as  is 
the  Koran;  and  in  both  cases  religious 
zeal  is  but  the  pretext  for  territorial 
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aggnuidisemeiit  The  orthodox  ritual 
to  the  prelode  to  oonqnest,  and  the 
miaeioii  which  the  Emperor  of  Bnasia 
Mieres  to  have  received  fh>m  Heaven 
li  its  propagatioD,  without  respect  to 
any  other  creed  or  sect  Latheranism, 
Cuvinism,  Catholicism,  are  eqoallj 
the  objects  of  that  mission;  and,  unless 
now  arrested,  he  will  follow  on  in  his 
career,  nntil  the  Russian  cross  is 
planted  on  the  dome  of  every  Gathe* 
drai  in  Europe,  and  the  entire  West 
acknowledge  his  temporal  and  spirit* 
nal  supremacy.  Panslavism  with  its 
double  device,  the  tiara  and  the 
sceptre.  Is  the  banner  unfurled  to  the 
Slavonic  nations  and  tribes  of  Europe, 
who  are  summoned  to  rally  round  it, 
and  beneath  its  folds  is  a  policy  the 
Bost  faithless,  and  an  ambition  the 
most  unbounded  and  unscrupulous, 
that  the  world  has  ever  known* 
The  orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  of 
whose  powers,  rights,  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  infallibility,  dit  Czar  is  the 
personification,  claims  to  be  conri« 
dered  as  the  sole  depository  of  the 
religious  and  moral  truth  from  which 
all  other  churches  have  strayed,  and 
which  must  one  day  be  absorbed  by 
her.  She  alone  is  orthodox;  iJl 
others  are  heretical.  Rome  she  con- 
siders as  preserving  the  Christian 
{>rinciple,  among  those  who  acknow- 
edge  her  spiritual  supremacy,  merely 
for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  ortho- 
doxy; and  she  believes  that  the  time 
Is  fast  approaching  when  the  last  of 
the  Pontiffs  shall  hand  over  his  long- 
usurped  authority  to  the  Czar,  shall 
avow  his  errors,  and  ask  to  be  received 
into  the  faith  firom  which  the  Latin 
Church  has  deviated.  ^*The  ortho- 
dox Church  has  never  despaired  of 
such  a  result,**  writes  a  Russian  of 
high  diplomatic  rank,  in  a  Mimoire 
which  appeared  in  the  Revue  de  Deux 
Mcndet  of  January  1850.  ^'That 
church  waits  and  counts  upon  it,  not 
merely  with  confidence,  but  with  cer- 
tainty. And  why  should  not  that 
which  is  one  in  principle,  which  is 
one  in  eternity,  triumph  over  the 
disunion  that  has  crept  in  by  time  ? 
In  spite  of  the  separation  of  many 
ages,  and  in  spite  of  human  preju- 
dices, she  has  not  ceased  to  reoognise 
that  the  Christian  principle  has  not 
died  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  it 


has  always  been  stronger  in  it  than 
the  errors  and  the  passions  of  men ; 
and  ^e  has  the  indmate  conviction 
that  it  will  be  stronger  than  all  its 
enemies.  She  knows,  moreover,  that 
at  this  moment,  as  for  ages  past,  the 
Christian  destinies  of  the  West  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  Rome;  and  she 
confidently  hopes  that,  hn  the  day  of 
the  grand  xeeonciliation,  Rome  will 
restore  to  her  the  sacred  deposit 
mtact." 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1845, 
the  cities  of  Naples  and  Palermo  were 
visited  by  the  £mpress  of  Russia^  who 
sought  in  tiie  soft  and  genial  climate 
of  the  south  the  restoration  of  her 
health,  whidi  had  been  seriously  af- 
fected at  St  Petersburg.  Such  at 
least  was  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
presence  of  the  Czarina.  It  afforded 
a  favourable  pretext  to  the  Emperor 
himsdf  to  visit  Italy,  and  soon  Europe 
was  surprised  at  learning  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  head  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  had  gone  to  salute 
the  Prince  who  claimed  to  be  Christ's 
vicar  on  earth,  and  the  head  of  the 
Latin  Church.  The  event  occurred 
not  long  after  the  story  of  the  tortured 
nuns  of  Poland  had  rung  all  over 
Europe.  The  cause  at  first  assigned 
for  the  journey  was  not  credited. 
Compensation  for  past  misdeeds,  par- 
don implored  at  the  tombs  of  the 
saints,  reconciliation  and  union  be« 
tween  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  which  had  been  separated 
for  centuries,  were  the  explanations 
that  accorded  better  with  the  popular 
feeling,  and  were  more  readfily  be* 
lieved.  Great  were  the  hopes,  and 
high  the  exultation,  in  the  Eternal 
City.  Rome  put  on  her  festal  robes. 
The  Cupola  of  St  Peter's,  encircled 
with  its  illuminated  diadem,  rose  in 
light  and  glory  to  the  heavens.  The 
old  castle  of  St  Angelo,  that  had  wit- 
nessed many  high  festivities,  spoke 
out  its  welcome  in  thunder,  and  the 
bells  of  every  tower  and  church  in 
that  proud  city  hailed  the  imperial 
stranger.  Such  visits  had  not  often 
occurred  before.  When,  in  452,  Attila, 
the  ^*  Scourge  of  God,**  appeared  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Rome,  the  Pontiff 
Leo  presented  himself  alone,  unpro- 
tected, and  bearing  aloft,  as  his  only 
weapon,  the  cross,  and  summoned 
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the  sayage  cohorts  to  retire.  Six  cen- 
turies later,  the  Emperor  of  the  West 
bowed  before  the  anger  of  Gregory, 
and  expiated,  in  the  coart  of  the  ron- 
tifical  JPalace,  the  oppression  of  his 
Saxon  sabfects.  Bat  it  was  for  no 
expiation,  it  was  to  make  no  confes- 
sion of  past  crimes,  nor  was  it  to 
demand  foigiyeness  or  reconciliation, 
that  the  Emperor  Nichc^as  now  knelt 
beneath  the  dome  of  St  Peter's.  The 
head  of  the  Orthodox  ]^aith  had  no 
idea  of  asUng  pardon  firom  any  one 
on  earth,  for  he  deemed  all  on  earth  be- 
neath him.  He  did  not  vi^  Rome 
to  seek  the  spiritnal  or  moral  con- 
secration of  his  power;  his  mission 
was  rather  to  consecratiB,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  repentance  of  the  Papacy. 
Charlemagne  had  been  the  servant 
and  the  protector  of  the  Papacy;  he 
bestowed  much  npon  it,  bat  he  receiv- 
ed more.  Bat  the  orthodox  Emperor 
of  our  day,  who  entered  Borne  in  1845, 
brought  aU  to  the  Pope,  without  ask- 
ing anything  in  return.  He  was 
ready  to  restore  to  him  all  the  force 
which  the  Papacy  had  lost  since  its 
unhappy  connection  with  the  schis- 


matic West ;— the  holiness  of  Eastern 
tradition,  uncorrupted  and  unaltered. 
His  mission  was  to  close  the  schism 
of  centuries,  and  to  bestow,  oat  of  t^ 
plenitude  of  his  boun^,  pardon  and 
wotection  to  the  West.  When  the 
Czar  prostrated  himself  on  the  cold 
marble  before  the  shrines  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  presence  of  a  silent  and  aston- 
ished multitude,  he  was  not  alone  in 
that  act  of  humiliation;  all  Russia 
bent  with  him.  After  centuries  of 
absence,  Russia,  represented  by  the 
Czar,  the  future  head  of  universal 
Christianity,  took  possession  of  the 
Papacy,  as  the  prelude  of  what  was 
to  follow. 

The  total  absorption  in  his  own 
person  of  spiritnal  and  temporal  autho- 
rity all  over  Europe,  is  the  fixed  idea 
of  the  Czar,  and  for  that  object  the 
fanatidsm  of  his  people  has  been 
roused  to  frenzy.  It  is  for  those 
States  who  value  religion  and  political 
independence,  and  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  see  civilisation  and  liberty 
recede  before  the  barbarians  of  the 
North,  to  make  a  united  and  deter- 
mined stand  against  the  enemy  of  all. 
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TRTOOUPI  AND  ALISOVT  ON  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 


Wx  certainly  owe  an  apology  to 
our  Ghieek  ambassador.  The  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-ninth  edition  of 
a  declamatory  old  p^y  of  Enripides, 
cat  and  slashed  into  the  most  new- 
fangled propriety  by  some  J.  A.  Har- 
tmig,  or  other  criti(»al  German,  with  a 
tomahawk,  Is  a  phenomenon  in  the 
literary  world  that  can  exdte  no  at- 
tention; but  when  a  regularly  bnilt 
living  Greek  comes  forward  in  the 
middle  of  this  nineteenth  centory, 
exactly  foar  handred  years  after  the 
last  Byzantine  chronicler  had  been 
blown  into  the  air  by  our  brave  dlies 
the  Tnrks — and  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Bed  Lion  Court,  London — iv 

T§  dvX§  t5v  ipvBpov  Xtoyros — puts  forth 
a  regularly  built  history  of  the  Greek 
Bevolntion  of  1821,  thereby  claiming 
— ^not  without  impudence,  as  some 
think — a  place  on  our  classical  shelves 
alon^ide  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
and  Xenophon,  and  a  great  way  above 
Diodorus  Siculns,  aud  other  such  re- 
tailers of  venerable  hearsay :  this  truly 
is  an  event  in  the  Greek  world  that 
claims  notice  from  the  general  reviewer 
even  more  than  from  the  professed 
classical  scholar.    At  the  present  mo- 


ment, particularly,  one  likes  to  see 
what  a  living  Greek,  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  has  to  say  for  himself;  his 
language  and  his  power  of  utterance 
is  an  element  in  the  great  Turko-Rus- 
sian  question  that  cannot  be  lost  sight 
of.  Doubly  welcome,  therefore,  is 
this  first  instalment  of  Mr  TVicoupfs 
long-expected  history ;  and  as  it  hap- 
pens opportunely  that  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  third 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  same 
theme,  we  eagerly  seize  the  present 
opportunity  at  once  to  acquit  ourselves 
of  an  old  debt  to  our  Hellenic  ambas- 
sador, and  to  thank  Sir  A.  Alison  for 
the  spirited,  graphic,  and  thoroughly 
sympathetic  style  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  the  general  English  reader 
the  history  of  a  bright  period  of  Grec^ 
history,  which  recent  events  have 
somewhat  tended  to  becloud.  It  is 
not  our  intention  on  the  present 
occasion  to  attempt  a  sketch  of 
the  strategetical  movements  of  the 
Greek  war,  1821-6.  A  criticism  of 
these  will  be  more  opportune  when 
Mr  Tricoupl  shall  have  finished  his 
great  work.*  We  shall  rather  confine 
ourselves  to  brining  out  a  few  salient 


(I.)  2infpMm>s  Tfiuanmri    Urropia  r^s  '^EXXj^yuc^r   €naya(rrda€»£  .      T($/iOf  A. 

London,  1853.    (History  of  th«  Greek  Reyolation.    By  Spiridion  Triooapi, 

Greek  Minister,  London.    Vol,  i.) 
(2.)  Hittory  of  Europe  from  Ike  Pall  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the  Aeceuion  of 

Louit  Napoleon  %n  1852.    By  Sur  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.     Vol.  iii. 

*  TIm  worky  when  completed,  will,  we  understand,  consist  of  four  Tolumes  octaTO  ; 
the  second  Tolnme  is  expected  to  appear  in  a  few  weeks, 
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points  of  that  great  movement,  which 
may  serre,  by  way  of  contrast  or 
ftimilitade,  to  throw  light  on  the  yery 
significant  struggle  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  A  single  word,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
the  dialect  in  which  Mr  Tricoupi^s 
work  is  written ;  as  that  is  a  point  on 
which  all  persons  are  not  well  in- 
formed, ana  a  point  also  by  no  means 
unimportant  in  the  decision  of  the 
question, —  WIuU  are  the  hcpes^  prO' 
tpects^  and  capahUUies  of  the  living 
race  of  Greeks} 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  point,  Mr 
Tricon pi*s  book  fnmishes  the  most 
decided  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  language  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
yet  survives  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  purity,  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed  being  genuine  Greek, 
and  the  main  difference  between  the 
style  of  Tricoupi  and  that  of  Xenophon 
consisting  in  the  loss  of  a  few  super- 
fluous verbal  flexions,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  one  or  two  new  syntactical 
forms  to  compensate  for  the  loss— the 
merest  pointsofgrammar^  indeed,which 
to  a  schoolmaster  great  m  Attic  forms 
may  appear  mighty,  but  to  the  general 
scholar,  and  the  practical  linguist,  are 
of  no  moment.  A  few  such  words  of 
Turkish  extraction, as Catuop,amosqtie ; 
ifHpfAmw,  a  firman;  /Sr^i^r,  a  vizier; 
ytwinrapov,  a  janizary;  payia^t^  a 
rajah^  so  far  firom  being  any  blot  on 
the  purity  of  Mr  Tricoupi^s  Greek,  do 
in  fact  only  prove  his  good  sense ;  for 
even  theancient  Greeks,  ultra- national 
as  they  were  in  all  their  habits,  never 
scrupled  to  adopt  a  foreign  word— such 

as  ya(a^  vapddwrw,  ayyapot — ^when  it 

came  in  their  way,  just  as  we  have 
KodpavrriSf  fei/ivor,  aoxidptov,  and  a  few 
other  Lattnisms  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  fact  is,  that  the  modem 
Greeks  are  rather  to  be  blamed  for 
the  affectation  of  extreme  purity  in 
their  style,  than  for  any  undue  admix- 
ture of  foreign  words,  such  as  we  find 
by  scores  in  every  German  newspaper. 
But  this  is  their  affair.  It  is  a  vice 
that  leans  to  virtue's  side,  and  springs 
manifestly  from  that  stronj^  and 
obstinate  vitality  of  race  which  has 
survived  the  political  revolutions  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years;  and  a 
vice,  moreover,  that  may  prove  of  the 
utmost  use  to  our  young  sdiolars,  who 
may  have  the  sense  and  the  enterprise 
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to  turn  it  to  practical  account.  For, 
as  the  pure  Greek  of  Mr  Tricoupi's 
book  is  no  private  invention  of  his 
own,  but  .the  very  same  dialect  which 
is  at  present  used  as  an  organ  of  in- 
tellectual utterance  by  a  large  phalanx 
of  talented  professors  in  the  University 
of  Athens,  and  is  in  fact  the  language 
of  polite  intercourse  over  the  whole  of 
Greece,  it  follows  that  Greek,  which 
is  at  present  almost  universally  studied 
as  a  dead  language,  and  that  by  a  most 
laborious  and  tedious  process  of  gram- 
matical indoctrination,  may  be  more 
readily  picked  up,  like  German  or 
French,  in  the  course  of  the  liv- 
ing practice  of  a  few  months.  It  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  in- 
deed, how  far  the  progress  of  our 
young  men  in  an  available  knowledge 
of  the  finest  language  of  the  world  may 
have  been  impeded  by  the  perverse 
methods  of  teachers  who  could  not 
speak,  and  who  gave  themselves  no 
concern  to  speak,  the  language  which 
they  were  teaching;  who  invented, 
also,  an  arbitrary  system  of  pronounc- 
ing the  language,  which  completely 
separated  them  from  the  nation  who 
speak  it.  Bnt  this  is  a  philological 
matter  on  which  we  have  no  vocation 
to  enter  here :  we  only  drop  a  hint 
for  the  wise,  who  are  able  to  inquire 
and  to  coodnde  for  themselves. 

We  now  proceed  to  business.  There 
are  ^ve  points  connected  with  the 
late  Greek  RevolutioB  which  stand  out 
with  a  prominent  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

J^jf,— The  character,  conduct,  and 
position  of  Russia  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution. 

4S0cafM/,^The  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Turks  and  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, as  displayed  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  revolt  was  met. 

Thirds — The  character,  conduct, 
and  political  significance  of  the  Greek 
pxoPLB,  as  exhibited  during  the  five 
years'  struggle. 

Fourth^-^he  character,  conduct, 
and  position  of  Russia,  as  more  fully 
developed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
struggle. 

F^,^^The  character,  conduct,  and 
political  significance  of  the  Greek 
PBOPLB,  as  exhibited  since  the  battle 
of  Navarino  and  the  establishment  of 
the  existing  Bavarian  dynasty. 

On  all  tMse  points  we  shall  offer  a 
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few  remarks  in  the  order  in  which 
thej  are  set  down. 

Firtt^ — ^Aatothecondact  of  Russia. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  Tery  sig- 
ni6cant  of  the  nature  of  Russian  in- 
floenoe  in  Turkey,  that  the  Greek 
Rerolation  did  not  commence  where 
one  might  have  expected  it  to  com- 
mence, in  Greece  proper — i.e.,  the 
mountainous  strongholdtiEi  of Acamania 
and  the  Peloponnesus — ^but  in  those 
very  Principalities  where  we  are  now 
fighting,  and  where  the  Muscovites 
are  always  intriguing.  How  was 
this?  Plainly  because  all  those 
Greeks  who  had  for  years  been  brew- 
ing revolt  in  their  irmpuu^  or  secret 
oonspirades,  took  it  for  granted  that 
on  that  nominally  Turkish  but  really 
Rossian  ground,  Russia  would  at  once 
come  forward  and  help  them  to  kill 
—we  use  the  Imperial  simile — the  sick 
<M  Infidel,  who  had  been  so  long  lying 
with  his  diseased  lumpish  bc^y  on 
the  back  of  the  Christian  population ; 
and  accordingly  the  man  whom  they 
set  up  to  raise  the  flag  of  Christian 
insurrection  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pmth  and  the  SereUi,  was  an  officer 
in  the  Russian  service,  Alexander 
Tpailanti  by  name ;  and  the  first  thing 
he  did  when  he  came  forward  as  mili- 
tary head  of  the  revolt  in  the  Princi- 
palities, was  to  pnt  forth  a  prodama- 
tion,  in  which  the  Christian  tribes  of 
Turkey  were  told  that  ^*  a  great  Euro- 
pean power  ^  might  be  depended  on  as 
*'  paironiting  the  insurrecHon^^ — iri 
fud  fuydXij  dvMifuff  rovr  jrpoararcvcf. 
Now,  here  was  a  lie  to  begm  with,  to 
which  perhaps  the  old  GrtBcia  mendax 
may  seem  not  inapplicable:  but  in 
&ct  it  was  a  most  probable  lie ;  and 
if  lies  were  at  all  justifiable,  either  on 
principle  or  policy,  at  the  opening 
scene  of  a  great  war,  certainly  this 
was  the  lie  which  at  that  time  and 
place  looked  most  like  the  truth.  But 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  raise  war- 
like enthusiasm  at  any  time,  especi- 
ally when  an  emperor  is  ooncemed,  by 
sounding  statements  not  founded  on 
tmth.  Had  the  Czar  been  ever  so 
willing  to  assist  the  movement  of  the 
Wallacfaian  Greeks,  and  to  lead  his 
victorious  Cossacks,  scarcely  returned 
from  fair  Paris,  to  magnificent  Stam- 
boul,  he  could  not  but  feel  offended  at 
the  unceremonious  manner  in  which 
his  decision  had  been  taken  ont  of  his 
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own  mouth,  and  the  absolute  spon* 
taneity  of  an  imperial  ukase  been 
forestalled  by  a  vagabond  Greek  cap- 
tain. But  the  Greeks  were,  from  the 
beginning,  out  of  their  reckoning  in 
supposing  that  the  then  Czar  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  patronise  their 
insurrectionary  movement  against  the 
Turks.  Alexander,  though  not  na- 
turally a  very  bellicose  person,  had 
ahready  done  as  much  for  the  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  of  Russia  as 
would  have  contented  the  most  war- 
like of  his  predecessors.  He  had 
rounded  off  the  north-west  comer  of 
his  vast  domain  in  the  most  neat  and 
dexterous  way  by  the  appropriation 
of  Finland  in  1808 ;  and  he  had  pro- 
fited alike  in  the  upshot  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  in  1807, 
and  by  his  enmity  at  Moscow  in  1812. 
That  he  should  enter  upon  a  new,  and 
in  all  probability  a  severe  contest  with 
another  enemy,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  great  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, disturbing  all  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions so  recently  established,  and  in 
such  fi'iendly  amity  with  the  great 
conservative  powers  at  Paris  and 
Vienna,  was  a  proceeding  not  to  be 
looked  for  from  a  moderate  and  a 
prudent  man.  This  the  Greeks  might 
have  known,  had  they  not  been  be- 
fooled by  patriotic  pa»Bion.  A  ^^  hofy 
aUiance  **  no  doubt  it  was  which,  in 
1815,  the  pious  soul  of  the  good  Czar 
had  made  with  his  brother  kings ;  but 
this  ^^  h^iness  "  was  either  a  mere  fra- 
tembation  of  sentiment,  too  vagne  to 
be  of  any  practical  force,  or  at  best  a  re- 
ligious stamp  placed  upon  a  document, 
the  contents  of  which  were  essentially 
political,  and  did  not  at  all  warrant 
the  expectation  that  the  most  Chris- 
tian crowned  Allies  should  be  called 
upon  to  interfere  in  supporting  every 
revolt  which  Christian  subjects  in  any 
land  might  feel  themselves  called  upon 
to  make  against  their  traditional  lords. 
Then  as  to  politics :  Though  Alexan- 
der was  a  most  kind-hearted,  truly 
popular,  and  very  liberal  sovereign, 
and  had  made  speeches  at  Paris,  War- 
saw, and  elsewhere,  equal  to  anything 
ever  spouted  by  the  present  Majesty 
of  Prussia  in  his  most  liberal  fits,  yet 
he  was  very  little  of  a  constitution  alist| 
and  not  at  all  a  democrat  From  Lay- 
bach,  therefore,  where  he  was  when 
the  revolution  broke  oat  in  March 
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1821,  he  ga^e  fais  decision  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Greek  insorrecjtion  in  the 
following  very  remarkable  words : — 

^  The  motiyeB  of  the  Emperor  are  now 
knoim,  from  the  best  of  all  sources,  his 
own  words,  in  confidential  conyers&tion 
with  Mons.  de  Chateaubriand.  *  The  time 
is  past,'  said  he,  'when  there  can  be  a 
French,  Russian,  Prussian,  or  Austrian 
policy.  One  only  policy  for  the  safety  of 
all  can  be  admitted  in  common  by  all 
people  and  all  kings.  It  deyoWes  on  me 
to  show  myself  the  first  to  be  conyinced 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  Holy 
Alliance  is  founded.  An  opportunity 
presented  itself  on  occasion  of  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Greeks.  Nothing  certainly 
oould  have  been  more  for  my  interests, 
those  of  my  people,  and  the  opinion  of  my 
country,  than  a  religious  war  against  the 
Turks ;  but  I  discerned  in  the  troublet  of 
the  Peloponnesut  the  revolutionarjf  mark, 
Prom  that  moment  I  kept  aloof  from  them. 
Nothing  has  been  spared  to  turn  me  aside 
firom  the  Alliance;  but  in  yain.  My  self- 
love  has  been  assailed,  my  prejudices 
appealed  to;  but  in  vain.  What  need 
haye  I  for  an  extension  of  my  empire  f 
ProTidence  has  not  put  under  my  orders 
800,000  soldiers  to  satisfy  my  ambition, 
but  to  protect  religion,  morality,  and 
Justice,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of 
order  on  which  human  society  reposes.' 
In  pursuance  of  these  principles.  Count 
Nesselrode  declared  officially  that  'his 
Imperial  Msjesty  could  not  regard  the 
enterprise  of  Ypsilanti  as  anything  but 
the  effect  of  the  exaltation  which  charac- 
terises the  present  epoch,  as  well  as  of 
the  inexperience  and  leyity  of  that  young 
•man,  whose  name  is  ordered  to  be  erased 
from  the  Russian  senrice.'  Orders  were 
,at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  imperial 
forces  on  the  Pruth  and  in  the  Black  Sea 
to  obserye  the  strictest  neutrality." 

The  publication  of  this  resolntion 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment effectually  qnashed  the  move- 
ment in  the  Principalities ;  and  poor 
Ypsilanti,  after  a  few  awkward  and 
-ill-managed  plunges,  was  obliged  to 
back  out  of  his  position,  and,  leaving 
"Olympian  George,"  and  other  sturdv 
Greek  mountaineers,  in  the  lurch,  seek 
for  refuge,  and  find  a  prison  in  Austria. 
In  this  whole  affair,  however,  though 
the   Greeks  had  shown  themselves 


very  vain  and  foolish,  no  man  can 
deny  that  the  Czar  behaved  with 
great  moderation—  like  a  gentleman,  in 
fact,  and  a  Christian,  as  he  was — and 
moreover,  we  must  add,  like  a  wise 
politician.  For  we  can  scarcely  agree 
with  some  strong  indications  of  feeling, 
both  in  Triconpi  and  in  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,*  that  any  Christian  power 
would  have  been  justified  in  support- 
ing a  revolt  of  Christian  subjects 
against  their  lawful  sovereign,  being 
an  Infidel,  till  these  Christians  had 
first  shown,  by  their  own  exertions, 
that  they  were  worthy  of  the  inter- 
vention which  afterwards  took  place 
in  their  favour.  We  see,  also,  that 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  some  late  remarks 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  quite 
correct  historically  when  he  called 
attention  to  the  comparative  "  mode- 
ration '*  of  Russian  counsels  in  some 
of  her  dealings  with  Turkey.  Russia, 
in  fact,  never  has  displayed  any  very 
flagrant  rapacity  in  her  dealings  with 
Turkey,  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons,— because,  having  as  much  of 
the  fox  as  of  the  bear  in  her  nature, 
she  does  not  wish  to  alarm  the 
European  powers  on  a  point  where 
she  knows  they  are  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive. Her  policy  has  been  to  poison 
the  sick  old  man,  not  to  kill  him ;  and 
in  this  very  moderation,  as  all  the 
worid  now  knows,  lies  the  peculiar 
danger  of  her  encroachments.  Like  a 
deep  swirling  river,  she  rolls  beneath 
the  fat  mud -banks  of  your  political 
STATUS  QUO,  and  you  suspect  no  harm, 
and  can  walk  on  the  green  bank  with 
delectation ;  but  when  the  flood  comes, 
there  will  be  a  shaking  and  a  pre- 
cipitation; and  then  God  help  the 
sleepers  I 

So  much  for  Russia.  Our  next 
Question  relates  to  the  Turks.  How 
aid  they  behave  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection  ?  The  answer  is  given  in 
two  words — like  butchers,  and  like 
blunderers.  Like  butchers  in  the  first 
place.  Theur  way  of  crushing  an  in- 
surrection was  truly  a  brutal  one  — 
iroXiruc^  BrjpMri^y  as  Mr  Triconpi 
says;  or  shall  we  not  rather  say 
devilish.  Certainly  Sylla,  in  his  most 
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aangainary  hamoars,  never  enacted 
ftoytbing  more  inhaman  and  more 
diabolical  than  the  wholesale  massacre 
of  the  prosperous  Greeks  in  Scios, 
April  1822,  which,  next  to  certain 
scenes  when  the  Furies  were  let  loose 
in  France,  forms  the  most  bloody 
Mge  of  modem  history.*  When  a 
Tork  snspects  a  Greek  of  treason,  he 
makes  short  work  of  it :  no  forms  of 
law,  no  inyestigation,  no  trial,  no 
IMTOof ;  bnt  right  on  with  the  instinct 
of  a  tiger,  in  the  yerj  simple  and 
effective  old  Oriental  style, — **  Why 
ghauld  this  dead  dog  curse  my  lord  tfie 
kmgf  let  me  go  over^  I  pray  thee^  and 
take  off  his  headJ*^  So  an  old  Jew 
once  said  to  King  David ;  bnt  Sultan 
Mahmoud  did  not  require  that  a  word 
of  cursing  shonld  have  been  spoken. 
Sufficient  that  the  individual  marked 
Ibr  butchery  stood  in  a  prominent 
situation,  and  was  of  the  same  brother- 
kood  as  those  who  had  spoken  or 
acted  treason :  if  he  was  not  guilty  in 
bis  own  persouf  he  was  bound  to  be 
cognisant  of  the  guilt  of  others ;  and 
for  not  revealing  this  guilt  he  must 
die.  Such  is  the  simple  theory  on 
which  proceeded  the  wholesale  mur- 
ders which  took  place  at  Constantin- 
ople so  soon  as  word  was  brought  of 
tie  insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
Principalities.  As  a  specimen  of  these 
infamous  proceedings,  we  shall  select 
ftom  Mr  Tricoupi*8  book  the  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Patriarch  Gregory, 
a  murder  committed  with  the  most 
flagrant  disregard  of  all  the  forms  of 
iostice  (if  there  be  such  forms  in 
Torkey),  and  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  rouse  to  the  utmost 
pitch  the  spirit  of  the  people  whom  it 
was  intended  to  crush;  a  murder, 
therefore,  not  merely  cruel  and  bar- 
barous, bnt  stupid  and  impolitic.  The 
account  given  by  our  author  of  this 
most  characteristic  event  is  somewhat 
dreumstantial,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  piety  of  a  true  Greek  writing 
on  such  a  subject.  We  curtail  it, 
however,  as  little  as  possible,— espe- 
oially  as  the  closing  scene,  in  which 
Bossia  appears  a  chief  actor,  affords 


a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  very  natural 
manner  in  which,  unassisted  by  any 
evil  arts  of  diplomacy,  that  power 
can  continually  earn  for  itself  golden 
opinions  among  the  Christian  nations 
of  the  south. 

'*  On  the  evening  of  Easter  Satur- 
day, or  great  Saturday— ro  fUya  a-dt' 
tarwy  as  the  Greeks  call  it — being  the 
9th  of  March,  there  were  seen  dis- 
persed in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Patriarch*s  palace,  within  and  without 
the  Fanar,  about  five  thousand  armed 
Janizaries,  without  any  person  know- 
ing why.  The  Janizaries  perambu- 
lated the  streets  of  the  Fanar  the 
whole  night,  but  did  no  harm  to  any 
one.  At  midnight,  as  is  the  use  in 
our  Church,  the  chnrch-crier  made 
proclamation,  and  the  Christian  people^ 
though  under  great  apprehensions, 
immediately  obeyed  the  sacred  sum- 
mons, and  assembled  without  hinder- 
ance  or  disturbance  in  the  church  of 
the  Patriarchate^  l*he  Patriarch  him- 
self officiated  as  usual,  with  twelve 
other  priests ;  and  after  the  service 
was  finished,  the  people  were  dis- 
missed, and  retired  quietly  to  their 
own  homes.  The  Patriarch  went  to 
his  palace,  when  the  first  streaks 
of  day  were  beginning  to  appear ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  entered,  when  word 
was  brought  that  Staurakis  Aristar- 
ches,  the  great  Interpreter,  wished  to 
speak  with  him.  The  Patriarch  pro- 
posed to  go  with  him  to  his  private 
room,  but  the  Interpreter  replied  that 
he  preferred  being  taken  immediately 
to  the  great  Uall  of  the  Synod.  There 
he  came  with  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  forthwith  produced  a 
firman,  which  he  declared  he  bad 
orders  to  read  aloud  without  a  me- 
mentos delay  in  the  presence  of  the 
Patriarch,  the  chief  priests,  the  heads 
of  the  Greek  people,  and  the  deacons 
of  corporations.  These  parties  were 
sent  for,  and  the  firman  instantly 
read  as  follows :  ^  Forasmuch  as  the 
Patriarch  Gregory  has  shown  himself 
nnwortfay  of  the  patriarchal  throne, 
ungrateful  to  the  Porte,  and  a  deviser 
of  plots, — for  these  reasons  he  is  de- 


•  That  this  "bloody  and  brutal'*  policy  is  still  exercised  by  the  Turks,  when  they 
kava  their  free  swing,  is  etident  from  the  letter  of  Mr  Saunders,  the  British  Consul 
at  E^reresa,  which  appeared  about  two  months  ago  in  the  2'imes,  and  of  which  a  Greek 
Hmnalation  now  lies  before  us  in  the  A^va— an  Athenian  newspaper— of  the  9th 
Jane. 
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posed  from  his  office.'  The  Patriarch, 
accompanied  by  his  faithful  archdea- 
con, was  immediately  led  off  to  prison ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  hall,  a 
second  firman  was  read  oat  in  the 
following  terms :  ^  Forasmuch  as  the 
Sublime  Porte  does  not  desire  to  de- 
prive his  faithful  subjects  of  their 
spiritual  superintendence,  he  hereby 
commands  them  to  elect  a  patriarch 
according  to  theb*  ancient  custom.* 
A  consultation  immediately  took  place 
among  the  clergy;  and  they  agreed 
that  they  should  call  to  the  patriarchal 
throne  Cyril,  who  had  been  formerly 
patriarch,  and  was  now  in  Adrianople; 
but  the  secretary  replied  that  this 
could  not  be  allowed,  as  the  proposed 
patriarch  was  absent,  and  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  the  Porte  could 
sot  allow  the  throne  to  be  vacant  for 
a  single  hour;  wherefore  he  com- 
manded them  instantly  to  make  elec- 
tion of  a  new  patriarch  from  the  number 
of  the  clergy  then  present.  Another 
consultation  immediately  took  place ; 
and  after  considerable  difficulty  the 
TOte  fell  upon  Peisidias  Eugenics,  who, 
according  to  usage,  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  Porte,  the  rest  remaining 
till  he  should  return.  After  three 
hours  he  appeared,  environed  with  a 
pomp  and  circumstance  more  magni- 
ficent than  usual. 

*^  This  ceremony  of  electing  the  new 
pontiff  was  still  going  on,  when  6re- 
gonr  was  led  out  of  prison,  where  he 
had  been  preparing  himself  by  con- 
stant prayer  for  the  death  which  he 
had  too  good  reason  for  supposing  was 
prepared  for  him.  After  taking  him 
from  the  prison,  they  put  him  into  a 
boat,  and  disembarked  him  on  the 
strand  of  the  Fanar.  There  the  vene- 
rable old  man,  looking  up  steadfastly 
to  heaven,*  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  knelt  down,  and  inclined  his 
hoary  head  to  the  executioner*s  axe ; 
but  the  headsman  ordered  him  to  rise, 
saying  that  here  was  not  the  place 
where  he  was  to  be  executed.    They 


accordingly  led   him  into  his   own 

Ealace,  and  there  the  executioner  hung 
im  as  he  was  praying  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  principal  entrance  at  the 
hour  of  noon  onEaster  Sunday — so  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  wretched 
Christians  above  were  singing  the 
hymn  of  welcome  to  their  new  Patri- 
arch, with  the  accustomed  words  tig 
iroXXa  hri  dcovrora,  his  predecessor  was 
hung  on  the  ground-floor  like  a  thief 
and  a  mdefactor ;  the  very  holy  per- 
son who  only  a  few  hours  before  had 
offered  the  bloodless  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  people,  and  had  blessed 
his  faithful  flock,  who,  with  devout- 
ness  and  contrition  of  heart,  had 
kissed  the  hand  that  had  been  hallow- 
ed by  the  handling  of  the  holiest 
elements.  The  last  moments  of  Gre- 
gory were  moments  of  pure  faith  and 
resignation,  sprin^ne  from  an  un- 
spotted conscience,  a  heart  the  foun- 
tidn  of  good  deeds,  a  calm  contempt 
of  this  ephemeral  life,  and  a  bright 
expectation  of  futurity.  The  writing 
of  condemnation,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
died,  called,  in  Turkish,  Yiaftda,  was 
fixed  upon  the  dead  body,  and  set  forth 
the  causes  of  his  death  as  follows.'' 

Here  Mr  Tricoupi  gives  the  Turkish 
act  of  condemnation  at  full  length ; 
but  the  substance  of  it  is  contained  in 
two  points :  first,  **  that  the  Patriarch 
did  not  use  his  spiritual  weapons  of 
excommunication,  &c.,  against  the 
revolters;  and,  second,  that  he  was 
personaUv  privy  to  the  conspiracy." 
To  whicn  two  charges  the  historian 
answers  shortly  that  the  first  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  fact  (for  the 
revolters  were  excommunicated  by 
the  Greek  hierarchy  in  the  capital) ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  second,  he 
avers,  that  though  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Church  to  be  i^orant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conspiracy  of  which  thou- 
sands of  the  most  notable  Greeks  in 
Europe  were  members,  yet  he  was 
never  a  member  of  the  secret  socie- 


*  It  may  be  interestUig  to  observe  here,  as  a  proof  of  the  permanency  of  the  Greek 
language,  that  the  phrase  used  by  our  modem  Greek  ambassador  in  this  place, 
anpiaxK  €is  rov  ovpamtt,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  by  St  Luke  in  the  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,  Acts,  vii.  65.  Indeed,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Hying 
Greeks,  as  well  as  their  syntax,  is  strongly  tinged  by  the  language  of  the  Septuagint 
and  the  New  Testament }  a  fact,  of  which  oar  stndents  of  theology,  if  they  have  any 
sense,  will  take  note. 
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ties,  and  had,  on  the  contrary,  like 
many  other  inflaential  persons  of  his 
nation,  considered  the  movement  pre- 
matore,*  and  warned  his  countrymen 
against  it  as  likely  to  lead  to  the 
most  pemidons  consequences.  But 
it  is  vain,  as  we  already  remarked, 
to  look  for  reasons  that  would 
satisfy  any  European  ideas  of  justice 
in  proceediugs  between  Turks  in 
authority  and  rebellious  Giaours. 
The  Gslm  and  solemn  gentleman, 
enveloped  in  smoke  and  coffee  fumes, 
whose  bland  dignity  we  so  much 
admired  in  time  of  peace,  becomes 
suddenly  seized  with  a  preternatural 
ftuTwhen  the  scent  of  Greek  blood 
is  in  the  gale.  It  is  a  primary  law 
of  his  religion,  inherited  firom  the 
oldest  Oriental  theocracies,  that  no 
infidel  is  entitled  to  live ;  and  if  the 
head  seems  more  serviceable  for  the 
nonce  than  the  capitation-tax,  which 
is  its  substitute,  the  law  of  the 
Prophet  is  satisfied,  and  no  man  has 
a  right  to  complain.  Mr  Tricoupi 
now  proceeds  with  his  narrative. 

"  The  ezecation  being  over,  the  great 
interpreter,  the  seeretary,  and  theur 
attendants,  left  the  palace  of  the  Pa- 
triareh.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  Beterli  All  Pasha,  who  had  reeent- 
ly  been  appointed  Qrand  Vizier,  went 
through  the  Fanar  with  only  one  at- 
tendant, and,  asking  for  a  chair,  sat 
down  for  fire  or  six  minntes  on  the 
street  opposite  the  suspended  body  of 
the  Patriarch,  looking  at  him,  and 
speaking  to  his  attendant.  After  an 
hour  the  Sultan  himself  passed  the  same 
way,  and  cast  his  eye  on  the  Patriarch. 
The  body  remained  suspended  three 
days;  but  on  the  fourth  the  hangman 
took  it  down  to  throw  it  into  the  sea,  it 
being  contrary  to  law  in  Turkey  that 
persons  hung  or  beheaded  should  receive 
bnriaL  Then  there  came  to  the  hang- 
man certain  Jews,  and  having  received 
his  permission  (some  say  that  they  bribed 
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him),  bound  together  the  feet  of  the 
oorpse,  and  dragged  it  away  to  the 
extreme  end  of  this  quay  of  the  Fanar, 
with  mockery  and  blasphemous  words. 
Then  they  threw  it  into  the  sea,  and 
gaTe  the  end  of  the  rope  with  which 
they  had  bound  the  feet  to  the  hangman, 
who,  having  gone  before,  was  waiting 
them  in  a  litUe  boat  He  immediately, 
seising  the  rope  and  drsgging  the  body 
after  him,  came  to  the  middle  of  the 
bay,t  and  there  attached  to  the  body  a 
stone  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in 
order  to  sink  it :  but  it  proved  not 
weighty  enough  for  this  purpose;  so  he 
left  the  oorpse  floating  on  the  water, 
and,  making  for  the  strand,  came  back 
with  two  other  stones,  which  he  attached 
to  the  body;  and  then,  giring  it  two  or 
three  stabs  with  his  knife,  to  let  out  the 
water,  he  immediately  sunk  it.  After 
some  days,  howerer,  it  came  to  the 
surfaoe  at  Gralata  between  two  ships 
lying  at  the  point  where  a  great  many 
boats  are  always  stationed,  for  passing 
over  to  the  city.  One  of  these  ships 
was  a  Slayonian,  and  the  other  a  Greek, 
from  Cephalonia.  The  captain  of  the 
Slavonian  saw  the  body  first,  and  threw 
some  straw  matting  over  it,  with  the 
view  of  concealing  it  till  the  night,  when 
he  meant  to  bury  it,  like  a  good  Chria- 
tian.  But  when  the  eyening  came,  the 
Cephalonian  captain  anticipated  him,  and 
perceiring  from  the  unshaTon  chin  that 
it  was  the  body  of  a  priest,  brought  into 
his  ship  secretly  some  Christians,  v^ 
assured  him  that  it  was  the  body  of  the 
Patriarch.  The  pious  Cephaliote  imme- 
diately swathed  the  body  in  a  winding- 
sheet,  and,  transporting  it  to  Odessa, 
deposited  it  in  the  Lazaretto  there4: 
There  the  body  was  examined  by  the 
order  of  the  governor,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  certain  signs  as  that  of  the 
Patriarch. 

**  Information  of  this  being  sent  to  St 
Petersburg,  orders  were  given  to  bury 
the  body  with  all  appropriate  honours. 
The  sacred  Russian  synod  came  to  assist 
in  the  funeral  ceremony;  and  on  the  17th 
of  June  there  were  assembled   in  the 


*  Acv  avartXkofuu  vh  6fioKoyfia'»  Sri  fjfi^v  wvaynot  rov  roiovrov  tavriiuxrvs  tcariL 
Tov  SovXmyov  *  2^^  Mri  Biu  tntBvfAOW  im'  ^^fvB^puw  rov  tBvovs  fiov  dXXii  Mn 
1^  f^nuwrro  Saptw  to  Koniyuat  yJi  to  vh  rjaav  oTrcipoiroXc^i  6i  ^EXXj^vc;  kcX  6i 
vktuTTOi  &irXoi,  6  dc  ubibwos  fuyas, — Perbhabbus,  Military  Memoirt,  Athens, 
1836. 

t  rov  KtpoTtov  KoXirov— that  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  large  expansion  of  the 
Golden  Horn  west  of  Galata,  and  north  of  the  Fanar. 

X  The  modem  Greek  has  lost  not  a  whit  of  the  fine  rich  flexibility  which  has  made 
the  ancient  dialect  such  a  convenient  organ  for  our  scientific  terminology.  The 
word  fbr  Lazaretto  used  here  is  XocMoiea^apr^pioy ;  and  scores  of  such  words  are 
seen  on  the  signboards  of  the  streets  of  Athens  at  the  present  hour. 
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Lazaretto  all  the  local  aathorities,  politi- 
cal and  military,  the  two  metropolitan 
bishopsy  Cyril  of  Silistria,  and  Gregory 
of  Hieropolis;  also  Demetrias,  bishop  of 
Bender  and  Akerman,  all  the  clergy 
of  the  proTinee,  a  great  number  of  Greek 
refhgees,  who  had  fled  firom  the  butchery 
at  Constantinople.  Then  the  church 
bells  were  rung,  the  fhneral  psalms  were 
anng,  a  salute  of  cannons  was  giren,  and, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  military 
music  and  the  prayers  of  the  congregated 
faithful,  the  remains  of  the  yenerated 
Patriarch  were  carried  to  the  metropo- 
litan church  of  Odessa.  Here  they 
remained  three  days,  till  the  19th,  when 
the  burial-seryice  was  again  sung,  and  a 
fhneral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Con- 
atantine  (Eoonomos,  preacher  to  the 
(Ecomenic  Patriarchate,  who  happened 
to  be  in  Odessa;  after  which  the  body 
was  remoTcd  with  great  pomp  to  the 
church  of  the  Greeks,  and  deposited  in  a 
new  sepulchre  within  the  railing  of  the 
holy  altar,  at  the  north  side  of  the  holy 
table,  as  being  the  body  of  a  martyr. 
And  thus — to  use  the  very  words  of  the 
aemi-official  journal  of  St  Petersburg — by 
the  command  of  the  most  pious  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Russians,  Alexander  L,  were 
rendered  due  honours  of  faith  and  Ioto 
to  Gregory,  the  holy  Patriarch  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Greeks, 
who  suffered  a  martyr's  death.'' 

Next  to  the  batchery — which,  bj 
the  way,  the  Greeks,  as  opportunity 
offered,  were  not  ashamed  to  retaliate 
— the  most  noticeable  thing  in  the 
Turkish  conduct  of  the  war  was  their 
extraordinary  slowness,  fickleness, 
inefficiency,  and  bungling  of  every 
sort.  The  Insurrection,  though  at- 
tempted in  Tbessaly  and  Macedonia, 
did,  in  fact,  never  extend  with  any 
permanent  force  beyond  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  the  present  kingdom 
of  Greece,  with  the  addition  of  Crete, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  ^gean  islands, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks ; 
but  to  suppress  this  petty  revolt  of 
an  ill-peopled  and  divided  district, 
occupying  a  small  comer  of  a  vast 
empire,  all  the  strength  of  Turkey, 
both  Asiatic  and  European,  proved  in 
vain;  for  it  was  not  till  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  in  1825,  was  sent  by  his 
father,  Mehemet  Ali,  with  a  large 
Egyptian  armament  that  theMorea 
was  recovered  to  the  Sultan,  and  the 
insurrection  virtually  quashed.  Now, 
when  we  consider  that  the  Greeks  of 
the  Morea  were  stamped  with  the  ser- 
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vitude  of  nearly  four  hundred  years — 
that  they  were,  in  fact,  so  awed  by  the 
hereditary  authority  of  their  haughty 
masters,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  as  Gordon  expressly  testifies, 
three  hundred  of  them  could  not  be 
made  to  stand  against  thirty  Turks ; 
that  their  only  effective  leaders  were 
a  few  brigand  chiefs  firom  the  wild 
regions  of  Acamania,  iBtolia,  and 
Epirus ;  that  the  land  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  kept  in  subjection  by 
fortresses,  all  of  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  lords  of  the  soil ; 
that  the  sea  was  open  to  the  men  of 
Stamboul  as  much  as  to  those  of 
Hydra  and  to  Mehemet  Ali^s  Egyp- 
tians, we  shall  see  plainly  that  no- 
thing but  a  wonderful  combination  of 
slowness,  stupidity,  and  cowardice  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks  could  have 
allowed  the  Greek  revolt  to  protract 
Its  existence  during  the  space  of  those 
first  four  years,  when — ^not  without 
large  aids  from  English  gold— it  con- 
tinued to  present  a  prosperous  front 
to  the  world.  What  strikes  us  most 
in  the  account  of  the  war  given  by 
Grordon — who  will  always  be  a  main 
authority — is  the  great  want  of  capa- 
city ana  enterprise  in  the  Turlush 
commanders  both  by  sea  and  land — 
the  very  same  weakness,  in  fact, 
which  is  remarked  at  the  present  hour 
as  afflicting  the  Turkish  armies— a 
want  of  good  officers.  There  is  in 
Turkey  a  want  of  a  high-minded,  in- 
dependent, and  energetic  middle  class, 
without  which  an  army  never  can  be 
well  officered.  Only  one  efficient 
Turkish  captain  appeared  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  Greek  war ;  and 
he  took  Missolonghi. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  bring 
forward  this  sad  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Turks  in  the  insurrection 
distinctly,  as  there  is  a  danger,  at  the 
present  moment,  of  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary virtue  being  overrated.  No  man 
who  knew  that  nation  ever  doubted 
that  they  could  defend  a  fort  well  la 
the  present  war,  as  they  have  ever 
done  where  they  happened  to  have  a 
good  commander,  and  acted  under 
encouraging  circumstances.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  recent  successful  de- 
fence of  Silistria,  for  which  we  feel 
all  respect.  With  the  English  and 
French  fleet  to  guard  their  flank,  and 
ali  Europe   as   spectators  of  their 
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mettle^  with  the  veiy  existence  of 
their  empire  perhaps  at  stake,  and 
with  the  choice  of  their  own  battle- 
field— that  is,  the  defence  of  forts — 
the  Toits  would  have  been  doll  truly, 
never  to  be  roused,  if  the  dd  heroism 
had  not  flamed  out  with  more  than 
wonted  fierceness.  But  the  success- 
ful defence  of  this  fort  affords  no  proof 
that  the  people  who  made  it  possess  a 
spirit  and  an  organbation  able  to 
cope  in  a  continued  campaign  with 
some  Paskiewitch  or  Diebitch  of  the 
next  generation.  Let  us  look  to  the 
history  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  and 
not  believe  that  the  Turks  are  great 
masters  in  the  art  of  war  till  they 
have  successfially  conducted  a  great 
campaign.  Above  all  things,  mat- 
ters must  be  so  arranged  at  the  next 
padfication  that  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Europe  may  not  be  left 
to  depend  on  them. 

Our  third  question  has  reference  to 
the  Greeks.  Their  conduct  in  the 
great  revolt  by  which  their  indepen- 
oenoe  was  ultimately  achieved,  de- 
serves to  be  noted  with  the  greater 
care  at  the  present  moment,  l^cause 
there  are  not  a  few  persons  in  this 
countnr  who  are  only  too  ready,  in 
the  unhappy  blunder  of  1854,  to  forget 
the  glorious  heroism  of  1821-26.  Sir 
A.  AUson,  we  are  happy  to  say,  with 
that  large  spirit  of  appreciation  for 
which  he  is  remarkable,  has  shown  no 
tendenor  to  chime  in  with  this  vulgar 
cry.  He  is  not  surprised  that  the 
bngands  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
should  not  possess  all  ~the  virtues  of 
Pericles  and  Aristides ;  and  therefore 
he  is  not  offended.  The  Greeks,  in 
fact,  in  1821,  were  the  authors  of 
their  own  liberty,  as  much  as  the 
Turks  now  are  the  authors  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Silistria. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Allied  Powers,  not- 
withstanding their  utmost  efforts, 
their  cause  was  lost ;  so  also  will  the 
defence  of  Sillstria  have  proved  in 
▼ain,  if  England  and  France,  in  the 
l^oceedings  that  are  yet  waited  for, 
show  weakness  or  vacillation.  But 
the  Greeks,  in  1821,  had  this  decided 
moral  vantage-ground  over  the  Turks 
of  the  present  day,  that  the  interven- 
tion would  never  have  taken  place 
had  it  not  been  forced  upon  the  great 
Powers  by  the  popular  sympathy 


which  the  heroism  of  the  Greeks  had 
excited.  We  may  say,  upon  a  review 
of  the  whole  five  years'  struggle,  that 
the  Greeks  displayed  on  that  occasion 
all  the  weakness,  and  indeed  all  the 
vices,  that  belonged  to  a  people  just 
rising  from  under  the  weight  of  cen- 
turies of  oppression— but  virtues  also 
of  the  highest  order,  which  it  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  oppression  to  make  a 
people  forget.  Oppression,  in  fact, 
had  never  done  its  perfect  work  with 
this  noble-spirited  people  ;  it  had 
made  intriguers  of  those  who  remain- 
ed in  the  Fanar,  and  mere  money- 
changers and  money-makers  of  those 
who  peopled  the  cities;  the  base 
stamp  of  slavery  also  might  be  found 
on  the  plains :  but  freedom  remained 
among  the  mountains ;  and  in  Maina 
and  Souli  every  brigand  chief  was  a 
hero.  In  fact,  under  such  a  military 
despotism  as  that  of  Turkey,  brigand- 
age, which  is  outlawed  by  a  good 
government,  becomes  the  very  church 
militant  of  liberty.  Whatsoever  vir- 
tues, therefore,  belong  to  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  nationality  when  forced 
to  create  its  own  law,  and  redeem 
itself  from  destruction  by  the  des- 
perate efforts  of  individual  self-asser*- 
tion,  belonged  to  the  Greek  people, 
and  those  Albanian  tribes  who  were 
identified  with  them  in  the  highest 
degree.  But  there  was  more  than 
that  The  Greeks,  as  the  whole  spirit 
and  tendency  of  Coral's  writings 
show,  were  intellectually  an  advanc- 
ing people.  They  had  scholars,  and 
thmkers,  and  poets  among  them,  who 
were  fighting  not  merely  for  the  rude 
privilege  of  freedom — which  a  brute 
can  understand  as  well  as  a  man — 
but  for  the  vindication  of  an  intellec- 
tual heritage  of  which  they  were 
proud.  To  these  men  the  possession 
of  the  uncorrupted  Greek  tongue  was 
not  a  mere  pretty  plaything,  as  it  may 
be  to  many  of  our  academical  men  ; 
but  it  was  the  badge  which  publiclv 
proclaimed  theur  brotherhood  with 
that  greathierarchy  of  intellect  which 
had  conquered  ancient  Rome,  and 
inspired  modem  Europe.  These  men 
did  not  fight  with  the  mere  impatient 
spirit  of  vulgar  insurrection  :  they 
came,  like  banished  kuigs,  claiming  a 
long- lost  throne;  and  Europe  felt 
that  there  was  a  dignity  in  tlieir  work 
not  belonging  to  every  exile.    But 
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there  was  another  element  of  strength 
in  the  Greek  revolt,  without  which  it 
never  could  have  succeeded,  and  an 
element  which,  like  their  zeal  for 
intellectual  culture,  proved  that  the 
modem  Greeks  are  the  true  sons  of 
Themistocles  and  Pericles.  This  ele- 
ment was  their  use  of  the  sea.  The 
Turks,  though  they  had  possessed 
the  finest  harbour  m  the  world  for 
four  centuries,  though  they  governed 
a  country  where  arms  of  the  sea 
serve  the  same  purpose  that  railroads 
do  elsewhere,  had  not  only  made  no 
progress  in  the  nautical  art,  but  had 
allowed  their  enterprising  slaves  to 
create  for  themselves  a  navy  by  which 
they  were  to  succeed  in  driving  their 
masters  out  of  the  field.  When  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  in  his  march  across  the 
Morea  in  1825,  had  arrived  at  that  high 
ground  between  Tripolizza  and  Argos 
where  the  island  of  Hydra  becomes 
visible,  pointing  with  his  hand  to  that 
little  nest  of  daring  adventurers,  he 
exclaimed,  **  Thou  littlb  England, 
whenskaO  I  kMtkeer  This  little 
England  it  was  which  saved  Greece. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  records  of 
modem  history  more  interesting  than 
the  dashing  exploits  of  the  gallant 
Ipsariote  Canarls  with  his  fire-ships 
in  the  Greek  war;  and  wherever 
Miaulis  the  Hydriote  appeared  with 
his  squadron,  there  everything  that 
could  be  done  was  done.  But  great 
as  were  the  exploits  of  the  blanders, 
Europe,  perhaps,  knew  more,  and 
was  justly  more  astonished  at  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  land  army  in 
the  two  sieges  of  Missolonghi — a 
fortress  protected  only  by  shallow 
lagoons  and  a  mud  rampart,  and 
utterly  unprovided  with  those  long 
lines  of  fire-spouting  barricades  that 
make  Cronstadt  and  Sevastopol  so 
difficult  of  approach.  Tet  Misso- 
longhi was  maintained  against  the 
whole  force  of  the  Turks  for  two 
years ;  and  when  it  did  fiUJ,  the  reso- 
lute garrison  made  no  caoitulation, 
but  after  having  exhausted  the  last 
scraps  of  raw  hides  and  sea-weeds 
which  served  them  for  food,  cut  their 
way  with  gallant  desperation,  men 
and  women  together,  through  the 
sabred  ranks  of  their  enemies.  Nor 
were  they  without  their  reward.  Let 
Mr  Alison  speak : — 
''Thus  fell  BfiMolongU ;  but  iti  heroio 


resistance  had  not  been  made  in  vain.  It 
laid  the  foundation  of  Greek  independ- 
ence ;  for  it  preserved  thai  blessing 
daring  a  period  of  despondence  and  donbt, 
when  its  Tery  existenee  had  come  to  be 
endangered.  By  drawing  the  whole  forces 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  upon  themselTcs, 
its  heroic  garrison  allowed  the  nation  to 
remain  nndistnrbed  in  other  qaarters,  and 
prevented  the  entire  redaction  of  the 
Morea,  which  was  threatened  during  the 
first  moments  of  consternation  consequent 
on  Ibrahim's  success.  By  holding  out  so 
long,  and  with  such  resolnte  persever- 
ancci  they  not  only  inflicted  a  loss  upon 
the  enemy  greater  than  they  themselves 
experienced,  but  superior  to  the  whole 
garrison  of  the  place  put  together.  The 
Western  nations  watched  the  straggle 
with  breathless  interest ;  and  when  at  last 
it  terminated  in  the  daring  Bally,  and  the 
catting  through  Of  the  enemy's  lines  by  a 
body  of  intrepid  men,  fighting  for  them- 
selves, their  wives,  and  children,  the  pub- 
lic enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  It  will 
appear  immediately  that  it  was  this  warm 
sympathy  which  mainly  contribaied  to 
the  success  of  the  Philhellenio  societies 
which  had  sprang  up  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  ultimately  rendered  public 
opinion  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  the  treaty 
of  July,  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the 
establishment  of  Greek  independence." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  faults  of  the 
Greek  people — which  were,  in  fact, 
just  the  faults  of  their  ancestors  made 
more  large  and  more  prominent  by 
the  long-continued  action  of  circnm- 
stances  favourable  to  their  develop- 
ment. Will  it  be  believed? — during 
the  time  that  this  heroic  struggle  was 
going  on,  by  a  people  manifestly  un- 
able, even  with  their  strongest  com- 
bined exertions,  to  withstand  their 
gigantic  adversary— even  in  the  mid- 
eat  and  the  critical  turning-point  of 
this  grapple  for  free  existence,  the 
Greek  captains  were  quarrelling  among 
themselves  I  There  were  actually 
at  one  time,  as  Grordon  assures  ns, 
seven  dvil  wars  among  a  people  who 
could  only  collect  hundreos  to  plant 
against  the  thousands  of  their  mas- 
ters t  Such  a  self-divided  people,  one 
might  almost  say,  was  unworthy  of 
liberty.  Certainly  if  they  could  not 
agree  to  fight  for  themselves,  it  did 
not  seem  the  business  either  of  France 
or  England  to  force  them  to  be  pa- 
triotic But,  after  all,  what  was 
this  but  the  natural  result  of  the  geo- 
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gnphy  of  the  ooantrj,  and  of  the  c!r- 
comstanoes  under  which  its  latent 
liberty  had  been  maintained  ?  What 
was  it  else  bat  the  same  thing,  on  a 
small  scale,  which  the  Peloponnesian 
war  exhibited  on  a  large  scale  ?  Divi- 
sion is  the  weak  point  of  Greece,  and 
always  was;  and  as  for  other  vices 
which  stank  so  strongly  in  the  nostrils 
of  some  of  onr  sentimental  Philhel- 
lenes— cnnning,  falsehood,  selfishness, 
rafMudty,  and  blnshless  impndence  of 
all  kinds — snch  rank  weeds  grow  from 
a  neglected  moral  soil,  not  only  fai 
Greece,  bnt  in  the  streets  of  London 
and  Edinborgh,  and  elsewhere;  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  oar  case 
a  wicked  or  neglectfal  parent  brings 
np  oormpt  individnals,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  modem  Greeks,  a  wicked 
and  neglectful  government  had  brought 
np  a  corrupt  people.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  some  truth  in  the  doctrine  of 
races  and  hereditary  propensities;  and 
the  Gk«ek  may  probably  be  more  subtle 
in  speculation,  and  more  cnnning  in 
practice,  than  the  other  families  of 
the  Indo-European  stock.  Never- 
theless, we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  proverbial  falsehood  of  the  Greeks, 
which  is  the  worst  vice  now  continu- 
ally  thrown  in  thehr  teeth,  is  as  much 
the  result  of  drcumstances  as  of  blood, 
and  that,  under  the  same  influences, 
any  Teutonic  race  whose  honesty  Is 
now  most  loudly  bepraised,  would  ex- 
hibit a  large  development  of  the  same 
vice.  When  a  people  is  not  allowed 
to  play  the  lion,  it  must  either  learn 
to  play  the  fox  or  perish. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  fourth  point  stated — ^viz.,  the 
circumstances  attending  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  as  illustrative  of  the 
policy  of  Russia.  Here  a  very  in- 
teresting contrast  immediately  pre- 
sents itoelf.  Alexander,  as  we  have 
seen,  occupied  with  various  benevo- 
lent projects  and  perambulations,  fear- 
ing also  not  a  little  everything  in  the 
shape  of  rebellion  and  revolution, 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Greek  insurrection.  In  this  he 
behaved  like  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  kmg,  but  not  like  a  Russian.  As 
a  Russian  he  would  have  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Catherine,  who  twice, 
in  the  hitter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tnnr,  raised  a  rebellion  in  the  Morea, 
sua  assisted  Greece  not  firom  any 
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classical  enthusiasm,  we  may  be  sure, 
(such  as  helped  not  a  little  to  fan  the 
Greek  fire  of  ourselves  and  the  Ger- 
mans), but  that  she  might  cripple 
Turkey  by  inflicting  such  a  deep 
wound  on  her  left  leg  as  would 
render  amputation  necessary.  AU 
this  became  plain  in  a  few  years. 
Alexander  died.  In  the  year  1826 
Nicholas  succeeded ;  and  matters  were 
at  that  period,  by  the  fall  of  Misso- 
longhi,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha's  occupa- 
tion of  the  Morea,  brought  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  bloodv  five  years' 
struggle,  with  all  its  heroism,  must 
have  gone  for  nothing,  had  not  the 
tide  of  popular  sympathy  begun  to 
move  so  strongly  in  favour  of  inter- 
vention among  the  great  European 
nations,  that  the  governments  were 
fbrced  to  take  the  matter  up.  Eng- 
land, as  the  most  classical,  and,  may 
we  not  say  also,  the  most  generous, 
country  in  matters  of  international 
feeling,  was  the  first  to  make  over- 
tures for  a  European  demonstration  in 
favour  of  Greek  independence;  and 
of  the  consulted  Powers  none  came 
forward  with  greater  alacrity  than  the 
new  Emperor  of  the  North.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Nicholas  was  invited  to  send  ships 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  co-operate 
with  the  fieets  of  France  and  Eng- 
land in  coercing  the  Porte.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  thrown  in  his  way,  by 
pure  accident,  to  achieve  in  a  few  days 
results  more  favourable  to  the  most 
cherished  projects  of  Russian  aggran- 
disement than  might  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  tortuous  diplo- 
macy and  bloody  encounters  of  long 
years  ;  and  this  not  only  without  ex- 
citing suspicion  of  ambitious  views, 
but  amid  acclamations,  and  cheers, 
and  philanthropic  hurrahs  innumer- 
able. By  joining  England  and  France 
in  establishing  the  independence  of 
Greece,  the  Czar  felt  that  not  only 
would  Turkey  be  reft  of  one  of  her 
Umbs,  bnt  a  new  field  would  be 
opened  for  diplomatic  intrigue  in  re- 
gions hitherto  preserved,  by  the  bless- 
ings of  barbarism,  from  such  refine- 
ments. A  little  tinselled  court  at 
Athens,  with  some  German  princeling 
on  the  throne,  was  no  doubt  even  then 
seen  in  near  vista,  as  the  best  possible 
theatre  for  the  display  of  those  arts 
of  political  falsehood  and  finesse  in 
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which  the  Rassian  Nesselrodes  and 
Fozzo  di  Borgos  excel.  Bat  more. 
Might  not  the  Turk,  who  is  bj  no 
means  a  milksop,  and  who  can  deal 
heavy  blows,  as  we  have  jast  seen, 
even  from  his  sick-bed — might  not 
the  Turk  oppose  the  armed  interven- 
tion of  the  Powers,  and  might  not 
some  untoward  collision  be  the  resulti 
and  might  not  the  Turkish  navy  be 
annihilated;  and  then  —  01  then, 
might  not  the  way  to  Constantinople 
be  more  open,  and  the  Balkan  more 
easily  crossed  ?  Such  were  the  cogi- 
tations that  might  naturally  begin  to 
move  in  the  brain  of  a  thoroughly 
Bnssian  energetic  and  enterprteing 
young  Czar,  when  the  proposal  was 
made  to  coerce  the  Sultan  into  the 
recognition  of  the  total  or  partial  in- 
dependence of  one  of  his  revolted  pro- 
Tinces.  And  the  result,  as  we  all 
know,  was  exactly  such  as  the  most 
brilliant  imagination  of  a  brisk  young 
emperor  could  have  conceived.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  was  destroyed  at  Navarino ; 
in  two  years  Knstendji  and  Varna, 
and  the  whole  sea-road  to  Stamboul, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  fleet ; 
and  in  three  years  General  Biebitch 
had  made  himself  immortal  by  sur- 
mounting the  nnsurmountable  Balkan, 
and  was  resting  with  twenty  thousand 
men  (supposed,  however,  to  be  sixty 
thousand  h  on  the  banks  of  the  He- 
brus  at  Aarianople.  Never  was  game 
better  played.  The  Turko-Russian 
campaign  of  1828-9,  which  we  can 
now  study  to  such  advantage,  was,  we 
may  say,  impossible,  but  for  the  battle 
of  N'avarino,  which  was  only  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  armed  intervention 
of  the  three  Powers  in  favour  of 
Greece.  Add  to  this  the  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  Turkish  army,  caused  by 
the  massacre  of  the  Janizaries  in 
1826,  and  the  consequent  disaffection 
among  the  old  Turkish  conservatives ; 
and  we  shall  see  at  once  how  the 
campaign  of  1828-d  ended  so  glori- 
ously for  Russia,  while  that  of  1854 
has  proved  so  shameful.  The  cause 
of  the  difference  lies  obviously  in  the 
command  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
Russia,  by  the  disaster  of  Navarino, 
then  had,  and  which,  by  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  she  now  has  not. 
This,  and  this  only,  has  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  made  the  gallant  defence 


of  a  single  fortress  by  the  Turks  equi- 
valent to  the  loss  of  a  whole  campaign 
by  the  Russians. 

The  last  of  our  five  points  only  re- 
mains— How  has  the  establishment 
of  Greek  independence,  by  the  treaty 
of  1827,  answered  the  expectations  of 
its  founders? — What  is  the  actual 
state  of  Greece,  material,  moral,  and 
intellectual  ?~ Are  the  Greeks  under 
German  Otho  substantially  more  pros- 
perous than  they  were  under  the 
Turkish  Mahmouds?  We  cannot,  of 
course,  hope  to  answer  these  questions 
satisfactorily  within  the  limits  at  pre- 
sent prescribed  to  us ;  but  one  or  two 
observations  we  are  compelled  to 
make,  for  the  sake  of  taming  down 
to  somewhat  of  a  more  sober  temper 
the  glowing  observations  with  which 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  concludes  his 
fourteenth  chapter.  There  is  a  class 
of  wise  men  in  the  world  who  show 
their  wisdom  onl^  in  the  negative  way 
of  seeing  difficulties  and  making  objec- 
tions. Sir  Archibald  Alison  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  this  class.  Once 
possessed  by  a  grand  idea,  he  marches 
on  fearlessly  to  its  realisation,  and 
lets  difficulties  shift  for  themselves. 
He  gives  you  a  project  for  a  marble 
palace  and  a  granite  bridge;  but 
seems  to  forget  sometimes  that  there 
are  only  bricks  to  buUd  with.  We 
like  this  error,  which  leans  to  virtue*s 
cdde,  and  has  a  savour  of  something 
positive  and  productive ;  nevertheless 
the  truth  must  be  spoken — for  in  poli- 
tics the  best  intentions  are  often  the 
mother  of  the  greatest  blunders.  The 
remarks  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  which 
we  think  require  a  little  chastening, 
are  as  follows : — 

''la  truth,  80  far  from  the  treaty  of 
6th  July  1827  having  been  an  nigustifl- 
able  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
Ottoman  Goyemment  as  an  independent 
power,  it  was  just  the  reyersfi ;  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  the 
Christian  powers  did  not  interfere  earlier 
in  the  oontest,  and  with  far  more  ezten- 
siTe  views  for  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
empire.  After  the  massacre  of  Chios,  the 
Torks  had  thrown  themselves  ont  of  the 
pale  of  civilisation  :  they  had  proved 
themselves  to  be  pirates,  enemies  of  the 
hnman  race,  and  no  longer  entitled  to 
toleration  from  the  European  family.  Ex- 
pulsion from  Europe  was  the  nXural  and 
legitimate  consequence  of  their  flagrant 
violation  of  its  usages  in  war.    Had  this 
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b«en  done  ia  1822 — had  the  Congress  of 
Verona  acceded  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Greeks,  and  restored  the  Qmstian  empire 
of  the  East  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Allied  Powers — what  an  ocean  of  blood 
wonld  have  been  dried  up,  what  boond- 
less  misery  prerented,  what  proq>ects  of 
felleity  to  Uie  hnman  race  opened  1  A 
Christian  monarchy  often  millions  of  sonls, 
with  Constantinople  for  its  capital,  would, 
ere  this,  have  added  a  half  to  its  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  all  the  elements  of  na- 
tional strength.  The  rapid  growth,  since 
the  Crescent  was  expelled  ft^m  their  ter- 
ritories, of  Serria,  Greece,  the  Isles  of  the 
Archipelago,  Widlachia,  and  Moldavia, 
and  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  in  all 
parts  of  the  oonntry,  proves  what  might 
have  been  expected  had  all  Turkey  in 
Europe  been  .blessed  by  a  similar  libera- 
tion. The  fairest  portion  of  Europe  would 
have  been  restored  to  the  rule  of  religion, 
liberty,  and  civiliKition,  and  a  barrier 
erected  by  European  freedom  against 
Asiatic  despotism  in  the  regions  where  it 
was  first  suceessfolly  combated. 

**  What  is  the  grand  difficulty  that  now 
surrounds  the  Eastern  question,  which 
has  rendered  it  all  but  insoluble  even  to 
the  most  fiur-eeeing  statesman,  and  has 
compelled  the  Western  Powers,  for  their 
own  sake,  to  ally  themselves  with  a  state 
which  they  would  all  gladly,  were  it 
practicable  without  general  danger,  see 
expelled  from  Europe?  Is  it  not  that 
the  Ottoman  empire  is  the  only  barrier 
which  exists  against  the  encroachments 
of  Russia,  and  that  if  it  is  destroyed  the 
independence  of  every  European  state  is 
endsAgered  by  the  extension  of  the  Mu»- 
eovite  power  firom  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean  \  All  see  the  necessity  of 
this  barrier,  yet  all  are  sensible  of  its 
weakness,  and  feel  that  it  is  one  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  feeble,  and  must  in 
the  progress  of  time  be  swept  away.  Thip 
difficulty  is  entirely  of  our  own  creation:; 
it  might  have  been  obviated,  and  a  firm 
bulwark  erected  in  the  East,  against 
which  all  the  surges  of  Muscovite  ambition 
would  have  beat  in  Tain.  Had  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  justice,  and  policy  been 
listened  to  in  1822,  and  a  Chint^ian  mon- 
archy been  erected  in  European  Turkey, 
under  the  guarantee  of  Austria,  France, 
and  England,  the  whole  difficulties  of  the 
Eastern  Question  would  have  been  obvi- 
ated, and  European  independence  would 
have  found  an  additional  security  in  the 
rery  quarter  where  it  is  now  most  seri- 
ously menaced.  Instead  of  the  living 
being  allied  to  the  dead,  they  would 
have  been  linked  to  the  living ;  and  a 
barrier  against  Eastern  conquest  erected 
.oa  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  not  with 
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the  worn-out  materials  of  Mahommedan 
despotism^  but  with  the  rising  energy  of 
Christian  civilisation. 

<*  But  modern  Turkey,  it  is  said,  is  di- 
vided by  race,  religion,  and  situation  ; 
three-fourths  of  it  are  Christian,  one- 
fourth  Mahommedan  :  there  are  six  mil- 
lions of  Sclavonians,  four  millions  of  Bul- 
garians, two  millions  and  a  half  of  Turks, 
and  only  one  million  of  Greeks; — how 
can  a  united  and  powerful  empire  be 
formed  of  such  materials  !  Most  true  ; 
and  in  what  state  was  Greece  anterior  to 
the  Persian  invasion ;  Italy  before  the 
Punic  wars ;  England  during  the  Hep- 
tarchy ;  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  ; 
France  during  its  civil  wars  t  Has  the 
existence  of  such  apparently  fatal  ele- 
ments of  division  prevented  these  coun- 
tries from  becoming  the  most  renowned, 
the  most  powerftil,  the  most  prosperous 
communities  upon  earth  I  In  truth,  diver* 
sity  of  race,  so  far  from  being  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness,  is,  when  duly  coerced, 
the  most  prolific  source  of  strength ;  it 
is  to  the  body  politic  what  the  intermix- 
ture of  soils  is  to  the  richness  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  meagreness  of  unmingled 
race  which  is  the  real  source  of  weakness; 
for  it  leaves  hereditary  maladies  un- 
changed, hereditary  defects  unsupplied. 
Witness  the  unchanging  ferocity  in  every 
age  of  the  Ishmaelite,  the  irremediable 
indolence  of  the  Irish,  the  incurable  arro- 
gance of  the  Turk  ;  while  the  mingled 
blood  of  the  Briton,  the  Roman,  the  Saxon, 
the  Dane,  and  the  Norman,  has  pro- 
duced the  race  to  which  is  destined  thd 
sceptre  of  half  the  globe. 

"  Such  was  the  resurrection  of  Greece  ; 
thus  did  old  Hellas  rise  ftrom  the  grave 
of  nations.  Scorched  by  fire,  riddled  by 
shot,  baptised  in  blood,  die  emerged  vic- 
torious from  the  contest ;  she  achieved 
her  independence  because  she  proved  her- 
self worthy  of  it  ;  she  was  trained  to 
manhood  in  the  only  school  of  real  im- 
provement, the  school  of  sufi'ering. 
Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since 
her  independence  was  sealed  by  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  and  already  the 
warmest  hopes  of  her  friends  have  been 
realised.  Her  capital,  Athens,  now  con- 
tains thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  quad- 
ruple what  it  did  when  the  contest  ter^ 
minated  ;  its  commerce  has  doubled,  and 
all  the  signs  of  rapidly  advancing  pros- 
perity are  to  be  seen  on  the  land.  The 
inhabitants  have  increased  fifty  percent ; 
they  are  now  above  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand, but  the  fatal  chasms  produced  by 
the  war,  especially  in  the  male  popula- 
tion, are  still  in  a  great  measure  unsup- 
plied, and  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
spread  with  the  bones  of  its  defenders. 
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await  in  every  part  of  the  oountry  the 
robust  arm  of  industry  for  their  cultiTa- 
tion.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  have  not  all 
the  Tirtues  of  fireemeh  ;  perhaps  they  are 
never  destined  to  exhibit  them.  Like 
the  Muscovites,  and  from  the  same  cause, 
they  are  often  cunning,  (hkudulent,  de- 
ceitful ;  slaves  ilwavs  are  such  ;  and  a 
nation  is  not  crushed  by  a  thousand  years 
of  Byzantine  despotism,  and  four  hun- 
dred of  Mahommedaa  oppression,  without 
having  some  of  the  features  of  the  servile 
character  impressed  upon  it.  But  they  ex- 
hibit also  the  cheering  symptoms  of  social 
improvement ;  they  have  proved  thejr  still 
possess  the  qualities  to  which  their  an- 
oestors'  greatness  was  owing.  They  are 
lively,  ardent,  and  persevering,  passion- 
ately desirons  of  knowledge,  and  indefa- 
tigable in  the  pursuit  of  it.  The  whole 
li&  which  yet  animates  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire is  owing  to  their  intelligence  and 
activity.  The  stagnation  of  despotism  is 
unknown  among  them;  if  the  union  of  civi- 
lisation isunhappily  equally  unknown, that 
is  a  virtue  of  the  manhood,  and  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  Uie  infancy  of  nations.  The 
consciousness  of  deficiencies  is  the  first 
step  to  their  removal ;  the  pride  of  bar- 
barism, the  self-sufficiency  of  ignorance, 
is  the  real  bar  to  improvement ;  and  a 
nation  which  is  capable  of  making  the 
efforts  for  improvement  which  the 
Greeks  are  doing,  if  not  in  possession  of 
political  greatness,  is  on  the  road  to  it^" 

Now,  to  the  first  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  above  remarks,  that  the 
Great  Powers  were  perfectly  justified 
in  their  intervention  to  save  the  Greeks 
from  the  lawless  ferocity  of  the  Tarks, 
we  have  no  objections  to  ofifbr.  It  is 
a  gladdening  thing  to  believe  and  to 
see  that  the  strong  cry  of  human  sym- 
pathy will  sometimes  be  listened  to 
even  by  politicians,  and  that  heart- 
less diplomacy  in  the  public  inter- 
course between  people  and  people  is 
not  all  in  all.    But  the  summary  ex- 

?nl8ion  of  the  Turks  from  European 
'nrkey,  even  supposing  it  were 
not  too  great  a  punishment  for 
the  offence,  would,  when  achieved, 
leave  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
Greek  problem  unsolved.  Sir  Archi- 
bald assumes  that  the  discordant  and 
crude  elements  of  which  European 
Turkey,  less  the  Turks,  is  composed, 
would,  in  1827,  have  readily  coalesced, 
or  is  ready  now,  in  1854,  to  coidesce, 
into  a  great  Greek  empire,  of  which 
Constantinople  shall  be  the  capital. 
That  the  Greeks  themselves  should 


believe  this  is  natural ;  that  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison  should  believe  it,  carried 
away  by  a  noble  sympathy  with  a 
heroic  theme,  is  but  the  radiation  of 
that  fire  with  which  the  noblest  minds 
bum  most  Intensely;  but  we  have 
never  conversed  with  an  individual 
practically  conversant  with  the  ele- 
ments of  which  Christian  Turkey  is 
composed,  who  looked  upon  such  a 
consummation,  in  the  present  age  at 
least,  as  possible.  A  very  intelligent 
and  patriotic  Greek  gentleman  once  re- 
marked in  our  hearing,  that  the  Greek 
kingdom  could  never  prosper  in  its 
present  tiny  dimensions;  that  the 
Greeklslands—except  Corcyra,  which 
the  English  must  keep  as  a  naval  sta- 
tion— withThessaly,  and  part  ofThrace 
and  Macedonia,  must  be  added  to  it 
before  it  could  be  free  from  that  spirit 
of  petty  intrigue  which  is  the  great 
vice  of  small  governments.  This  is 
intelligible;  because  the  population 
included  undersnch  an  extended  Greek 
kingdom  would,  by  a  great  predomin- 
ance both  of  numbers  and  moral  forces, 
be  essentially  Greek.  But  when  it  is 
proposed  seriously  to  revive  a  Byzan- 
tine empire,  Greek  merely  in  name, 
and  comprising  such  large  sections  of 
a  non-Hellenic  population  as  Servia, 
for  instance,  and  Bulgaria,  then,  we 
confess,  we  feel  staggered ;  and  all  the 
historic  analogies  which  ^  Archibald 
Alison  80  skilfully  presses  into  his  ser- 
vice will  not  give  wings  to  our  droop- 
ing faith.  The  best-instructed  man 
with  whom  we  ever  conversed  on  the 
subject — Dr  George  Finlay,  who  has 
lived  among  the  Greeks  all  his  life — 
declares  that  such  a  combination  is 
impossible :  the  principle  of  cohesion 
is  too  weak,  that  of  repulsion  too 
strong :  the  splendid  aggregate  would 
fall  to  pieces  in  a  few  years ;  and  out 
of  the  confused  elements  a  new  com- 
pulsory crystallisation  take  place  un- 
der the  influence — very  likely — of 
Rnssian  polarity.  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
himself,  in  one  of  the  phrases  which 
he  accidentally  drops,  seems  to  admit 
the  truth  of  this  view.  "  Diversity  of 
race,**  he  says,  '*  so  far  from  being  an 
element  of  weakness,  is,  when  duly 
coerced^  the  most  prolific  source  of 
strength."  Very  true,  when  duly 
coerced;  bat  it  is  this  very  principle 
of  coercion  that  would  not  exist  in 
the  supposed  BysanUne  empire ;  and 
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ooold  exist  only,  according  to  one  of 
Sir  A.  AJison^s  own  analogies,  throngh 
the  violent  subjection  of  all  the  other 
races  bj  the  one  that  bai^ned  to 
be  strongest ;  for  so  it  was,  as  Livy 
shows  in  bloodj  detail,  that  the  differ- 
ent races  of  Italy  were  coerced  into  a 
Smd  national  unity  by  the  Roman 
tins.  Bat  even  after  all  that  bloody 
cementing,  the  aggregate  of  the  Italian 
States,  as  no  one  knows  better  than 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Was  kept  to- 
gether by  theloosest  possible  cohesion; 
as  the  terrible  ontbnrst  of  the  Marsic 
(M*  Social  war  testifies,  which  well- 
nigh  split  Italy  into  two,  at  a  time 
when  Jnlins  Csesar,  its  fatore  master, 
had  not  yet  began  to  trim  his  beard. 
He  certainly,  the  lion,  and  his  nephew 
Angnstns,  the  fox  after  him,  did  use 
the  bloody  cement  saccessfally,  and 
exercised  a  strong  coercion,  the  effect 
of  which  is  visible  even  now  among 
the  again-divided  possessors  of  the 
ItaUao  soil ;  sach  a  coercion  as  the 
present  Csar  of  Russia  might  perhaps 
at  the  present  moment  be  in  the  fair 
way  of  exercising  for  the  sake  of  the 
Ortiiodox  Cborch,  had  Sir  Archibald 
Alison^s  Byzantine  empire  been  patch- 
ed together  with  a  few  porple  rags  in 
the  year  1828.  Or  again,  to  take  an- 
other of  his  analogies,  has  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison  forgotten  what  was  the 
state  of  Greece,  not  anterior  to,  bat 
immediately  after  the  Persian  inva- 
sion ?^id  it  not  plange  at  once  into 
all  the  pettiness  of  provincial  rivalry? 
and  was  not  the  great  Peloponnesian 
war  a  speaking  proof,  that  there 
were  no  elements  of  cohesion  even 
among  pare  Greeks,  and  in  the  best 
days  of  Greece,  strong  enough  to  keep 
that  unfortunate  country  n*om  con- 
suming its  own  vitals  in  civil  war,  and 
becoming,  by  voluntary  self-betrayal, 
first  the  scoff  of  the  Persian,  and 
then  the  prey  of  the  Macedonian? — 
With  these  examples  before  us,  we 
cannot  but  consider  ourselves  more 
near  the  truth  in  following  the  prac- 
tical statesmen  who  declared  that  the 
new  Greek  kingdom  should  be  con- 
fined within  the  limits  where  the  insur- 
rection had  chiefly  raged,  and  where 
the  battle  had  been  fought.  Sober 
politicians  could  not  but  look  upon  the 
whole  affidr  as  experimental ;  and 
whatever  arguments  may  in  the  course 
of  events  be  advanced  for  an  expan- 
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sion  of  the  limits  of  the  existing  mon- 
archy, no  person  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  the  events  of  Greek  govern- 
ment, or  rather  mt^govemment,  since 
the  creation  of  Otho's  kingdom  in 
1832,  can  imagine  that  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  has  groaned  would 
have  been  less,  had  Thessaly  and  Ma- 
cedonia been  at  that  time  incloded 
within  the  Hellenic  border.  We 
should  still  have  had  Grerman  bureau- 
cracy, French  constitutionalism,  Fana- 
riote  intrigue,  iEtolian  brigandage, 
and  modern  diplomacy,  thrown  to- 
gether to  brew  a  devil's  soup  of  job- 
bery, and  falsehood,  and  feebleness, 
over  which  the  wisest  man  can  only 
hold  up  his  hands,  and  with  a  hopeless 
wonderment  exclaim — 

**  Doable,  doable,  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire  barn,  and  cauldron  bubble !  ** 

In  conduaion,  we  need  hardly  say 
that  we  cannot  agree  with  Sir  A.  Alison 
when  he  states,  so  strongly  as  he  does 
in  Uie  last  paragraph,  that  *^  already 
the  icarmest  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
Greece  have  been  realised  ;  and  all  the 
signs  of  advcuicing  prosperity  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  land^  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  the  country  is 
really  in  a  prosperous  state  because 
Athens  has  trebled  its  population  in 
thirty  years.  Athens  has  a  well-fur- 
nished and  rather  a  flourishing  ap- 
pearance, for  the  same  reason  that 
Nauplia  looks  out  upon  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Argos  in  such  a  state  of  woe- 
ful dismantlement  and  dilapidation : 
the  court  has  left  the  Argive  city,  and 
travelled  to  the  Attic;  and  all  the 
gilded  gingerbread,  which  you  call 
prosperity,  has  gone  with  it.  Let  no 
man  be  hasty  to  draw  sanguine  pro- 
mises of  Greek  prosperity  from  any- 
thing good  or  glittering  that  may  de- 
light his  eyes  in  the  streets  of  Athens. 
That  splendid  palace  of  the  little  Ger- 
man prince,  now  called  King  of  Greece, 
with  its  fine  weU-watered  gardens 
without,  and  its  fine  pictures  within, 
and  its  large  dancing-saloon,  the  won- 
der even  of  London  beauties — this 
palace  was  a  mere  toy  of  the  boy's 
poetical  papa,  and  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  progress  of  real  prosperity  in 
Greece  than  a  wax- doll  has  to  do  with 
life  and  organisation.  Nay,  it  may 
be  most  certainly  affirmed,  that  not  a 
small  part  of  that  sudden  growth  of 
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the  capital  of  Greece  b,  with  reference 
to  the  conntiy  at  large,  a  positive  evil, 
a  brilliant  excrescence,  which  owes 
its  existence  altogether  to  the  artificial 
attraction  of  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the 
body  politic  to  one  prominent  point, 
while  the  largest  and  most  osefhl 
limbs  are  left  without  their  natural 
supply.  If  there  are  shining  white 
palaces,  and  green  Venetian  blinds, 
in  one  Greek  city,  there  b  desolation 
and  dreariness,  stagnation  and  every 
sort  of  barbarism,  in  the  fields.  But 
t*  commerce  flourishes;*'  it  has  doubled, 
says  Sir  A.  Alison,  since  the  battle 
of  Navarino.  Be  it  so.  Patras  is  a 
goodly  city,  preferable,  in  some  points, 
to  Athens,  we  think ;  but  were  there 
not  rich  merchants  at  Hydra  before 
the  Revolution  ?  and  are  the  Greeks 
at  Patras  more  prosperous  than  at 
Salonica,  at  Odessa,  at  Trieste,  at 
Leghorn,  at  Manchester?  There  were 
always  clever  merchants  among  the 
Greeks,  just  as  generally  as  there  are 
sharp  bankers  and  money-changers 
among  Jews  and  Armenians.     We 


would  by  no  means  despair  of  Young 
Greece;  there  is  much  to  admire  in 
her,  especiidly  her  schools,  university, 
and  the  wonderful  culture  of  her 
deathless  language  in  its  most  recent 
shape ;  and  only  in  a  fit  of  foolish  pet- 
tishness  would  any  Englishman  en- 
tertain the  thought  of  blotting  her 
again  out  of  the  map  of  nations,  for 
any  of  the  many  sins  she  has  commit- 
ted, whether  by  her  own  fault,  or — 
what  we  suspect  to  be  the  real  truth 
— ^by  the  ignorant  and  officious  agency 
of  German  bureaucratists,  ijiglo- 
French  constitutionalists,  and  Mus- 
covite diplomatists.  Nevertheless,  in 
so  slippery  a 'science  as  politics,  and 
with  creatures  so  difficult  to  manage 
as  human  beings,  it  is  always  better  to 
aroid  the  temptation  of  drawing  pa- 
noramic pictures  in  rose  colour ;  and 
with  regard  to  Greece,  a  country  to 
which  humanity  owes  so  much,  our 
first  duty,  in  the  present  very  critical 
state  of  Europe,  is  to  look  soberly  at 
a  reality  full  of  perilous  problems, 
and  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience. 
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If  the  latest  liDgering  sammer  toar- 
iflt  in  Scotland  should  perchance  delay 
his  departure  until  he  is  driven  south- 
ward by  the  chill  evenings  of  Novem- 
ber, he  may  chance  to  see  arising 
around  him,   in   some   considerable 
town,  a  race  of  young  men,  whose 
loose  robes,  varying  from  the  bright- 
est of  fresh  scarlet  to  the  sombrest  hue 
which  years  of  bad  usage  can  bestow 
on  that  gay  colour,  attract  him  as 
peculiar  and  funny,  and  as,  on  the 
whole,  a  phenomenon  provocative  of 
inquiry.    He  is  told  that  the  session 
has  begun,  and  these  are  the  students 
of  the  university.     The  information 
will  perhaps  be  surprising  to  him, 
whoever  he  be :  if  he  be  an  Oxonian 
or  Cantab,  a  sneer  of  derision  will 
perhaps  curve  his  lips  when  he  remem- 
bers the  gentleman  commoners,  and 
tnfted    noblemen,    who    crowd    the 
streets  of  his  Alma  Mater  in  haughty 
exdusiveness  and  unmeasured   con- 
tempt of  the  citizen  class,  who  evi- 
dently have  no  respect  whatever  for 
the  scarlet  gown  men  of  poor  Scotland. 
Indeed,  the  luxurious  academic  ease, 
the  placid  repose  of  dignified  scholar- 
ship, are  strangers  to  these  wearers 
of  the  flowing  toga.  It  is  evident  that 
many  of  them  have  felt  the  pinch  of 
poverty.    No  pliant  gyp  attends  the 
toilet,  or  lays  forth  the  table  for  the 
jovial  *'  night-cap.**    Hard  woric  and 
bard  fare  are  their  portion,  and  their 
raiment  shows  that  they  have  been 
rubbed  roughly  against  the  world,  in- 
stead of  being  set  apart  from  its  toils 
and  cares  and  vulgar  turmoil  in  aris- 
tocratic isolation.    Some  of  the  gowns 
are  bright  and  new,  indeed,  and  the 
faces  in  which  they  culminate   are 
ruddy,  fresh,  and  warm.    Yet   the 
youths  endowed  In   these   blushing 
honours  seem  not  to  exult  therein, 
but  rather  to  give  place  to  the  hard- 
featured  brethren,  whose  threadbare 
togas  bear  the  grim  marks  of  mud 
and  soot,  or  hang  in  tatters  like  a 
beggar's  cloak.    The  tmth  is,  that 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  gown  is  held 
indicative  of  advancement  in  the  aca- 
demic curriculum,  and  is  rather  en- 
couraged than  avoided.  And  of  those 
who  wear  it,  many,  though  they  may 
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have  been  sufficiently  tutored  in  the 
economy  of  their  more  serviceable 
clothing,  have  not  made  acquisitions 
in  the  school  of  finery,  or  acquired  a 
weakness  for  decorative  vanity.  We 
remember  an  instance  of  a  hard-fea- 
tured mountaineer,  who  afterwards 
rose  to  distinction  in  an  abstruse  de- 
partment of  science,  being  charged  by  ' 
his  fellow- students  with  having  so  far 
desecrated  the  gown  as  to  have  per- 
ambulated the  streets  with  a  barrow 
hawking  potatoes,  by  the  cry  of  "  Ta- 
ties — taties  1 "  He  admitted  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  charge,  but  denied 
the  admixture  of  potato- vender  and 
student  by  the  desecration  of  the 
robes.  He  was  careful  to  put  off  his 
gown  while  he  cried  "  taties.** 

With  all  these  and  other  indications 
of  poverty,  there  is  something  to  our 
eyes  extremely  interesting  in  the  Scot- 
tish universities,  as  relics  preserved 
through  all  changes  in  dynasties,  con- 
stitutions, and  ecclesiastical  polities, 
through  poverty,  neglect,  and  enmity, 
of  the  original  characteristics  of  the 
university  system,  as  it  existed  in 
all  its  grandeur  of  design  in  the  middle 
ages. 

A  collection  of  remarkable  papers, 
now  before  us,  opens  up  and  presents, 
in  valuable  and  full  light,  the  progress 
of  a  portion  of  our  Scottish  universi- 
ties. They  consist  of  two  works  of 
that  class  commonly  called  *^  Club 
Books.**  The  one  is  a  collection  of 
records  and  other  documents  connect- 
ed with  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mait- 
land  Club ;  the  other  a  ^^  Fasti  Aber- 
donenses,**  appropriately  collected  by 
that  northern  association  which,  in 
honour  of  the  Cavalier  annalist  of 
"  The  Troubles,**  is  called  the  "  Spal- 
ding Club.'*  Both  works  are  edited 
with  that  peculiar  archaeological  strict- 
ness which  has  been  applied  to  this 
class  of  documents,  through  the  spe- 
cial skill  of  Mr  Cosmo  Innes.  They 
are  both  edited  by  him,  with  some 
partial  aid,  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow 
documents,  from  his  ablest  coadjutor 
in  Scottish  archaeology,  Mr  Joseph  Ro- 
bertson. These  volumes  form  a  very 
apt  supplement  to  that  collection  of 
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ecclesiastical  records  which,  arranged 
and  printed  under  the  same  able 
management,  are  an  honour  to  our 
country.  With  the  exception  of  their 
curious  and  agreeable  prefaces,  neither 
the  chartularies  nor  the  volumes  be- 
fore us  profess  to  be  readable  books. 
They  are  collections  of  records,  and 
must  have  all  the  substantial  dryness 
of  records.  But  then  they  contain  in 
themselves  the  materials  of  the  social 
and  incidental  history  of  the  classes 
of  persons  to  which  they  refer,  and 
contain  imbedded  within  them  the 
materials  of  instruction,  both  valuable 
and  curious.  With  some  labour  we 
have  driven  shafts  through  their  strata, 
and  we  may  have  occasion  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  a  few  of  the  specimens 
we  have  excavated— confining  our- 
selves, in  the  mean  time,  to  the  charac- 
teristics developed  by  the  collection 
of  documents. 

The  direction  of  these  is  chiefly  to 
show  how  thoroughly  these, remote 
institutions  partook  in  the  great 
system  of  the  European  universities, 
and  how  many  of  its  vestiges  they 
still  retain.  The  forms,  the  nomen- 
clature, and  the  usages  of  the  middle 
ages  are  still  preserved,  though  some 
of  them  have  naturally  changed  their 
character  with  the  shifting  of  the 
times.  Each  university  has  still  its 
chancellor,  and  sometimes  a  high 
State  dignitary  accepts  of  the  office.  It 
was  of  old  a  very  peculiar  one,  for  it 
was  the  link  which  allied  the  semi- 
republican  institutions  of  the  univer- 
sities to  the  hierarchy  of  St  Peter. 
The  bishop  was  almost  invariably  the 
chancellor,  unless  the  university  were 
subordinated  to  some  great  monastic 
institution,  when  its  head  was  the 
chancellor— as  in  Paris  the  Prior  of  St 
Genevieve  exercised  the  high  office. 
In  the  Scottish  universities  the  usual 
Continental  arrangement  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  prior  to  the  Re- 
formation— as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
bishop  was  the  chancellor. 

But  while  the  institation  was  thus 
connected  through  a  high  dignitary 
with  the  Romish  hierarchy,  it  pos- 
sessed, as  a  great  literary  community 
with  peculiar  privileges,  its  own  great 
officer  electively  chosen  for  the  pre- 
servation of  those  privileges.  It  had 
its  rector,  who,  like  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  municipal  corporation,  but 


infinitely  above  him  in  the  more  illus- 
trious character  of  the  functions  for 
which  his  constituents  were  incor- 
porated, stood  forth  as  the  head  of  his 
republic,  and  its  protector  from  the 
invasions  either  of  the  subtle  church- 
men or  the  grasping  barons.  The 
rector,  indeed,  was  the  concentration 
of  that  peculiar  commonwealth  which 
the  constitution  of  the  ancient  uni- 
versity prescribed.  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton has  shown  pretty  clearly  that, 
in  its  original  acceptation,  the  word 
Universitas  was  applied,  not  to  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  studies,  but 
to  that  of  the  local  and  personal 
expansion  of  the  institution.  The 
university  despised  the  bounds  of  pro- 
vinces, and  even  nations,  and  was  a 
place  where  ardent  minds  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  met  to  study  to- 
gether, and  impart  to  each  other  the 
influence  of  collective  intellect  work- 
ing in  combination  and  competition. 
The  constitution  of  the  rectorship  was 
calculated  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  universality,  for  the  elec- 
tion was  managed  by  the  procurators 
or  proctors  of  the  nations  or  local 
bodies  into  which  the  students  were 
divided,  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
neutralising  the  naturally  superior 
influence  of  the  home  students,  and 
keeping  up  the  cosmopolitan  character 
imparted  to  the  system  by  its  enlight- 
ened founders.  Hence  in  Paris  the 
nations  were  France,  Picardy,  and 
England,  afterwards  changed  to  Grer- 
many,  in  which  Scotland  was  in- 
cluded. Glasgow  is  still  divided  into 
four  nations :  the  Natio  Glottiana,  or 
Clydesdale,  taken  from  the  name 
given  to  the  river  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  Natio  Laudoniana  were  originally 
included  the  rest  of  Scotland,  but  it 
was  found  expedient  to  place  the 
English  and  the  colonists  within  it ; 
while  Albania,  intended  to  include 
Britain  south  of  the  Forth,  has  been 
made  rather  inaptly  the  nation  of  the 
foreigners.  Rothesay,  the  fourth  na- 
tion, includes  the  extreme  west  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Aberdeen 
there  is  a  like  division  into  Marenses, 
or  inhabitants  of  Mar,  Angnsiani  or 
men  of  Angus,  which  we  l^lieve  in- 
cludes the  whole  world  south  of  the 
Grampians  as  the  Angnsiani,  while 
the  northern  districts  are  partitioned 
into  Bttchanenses  and  Moravienses. 
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The  procurators  of  the  Dations  were, 
in  the  UDiversitj  of  Paris,  those  high 
authorities  to  whom,  as  far  separated 
from  all  sablunary  Inflaences,  King 
Henry  of  England  proposed,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  refer  hb  disputes 
with  the  Papal  power.  In  Englimd  they 
are  represented  at  the  present  day  by 
the  formidable  proctor,  who  is  a 
terror  to  evil-doers  without  being  any 
praise  or  protection  to  them  that  do 
well.  But  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  chubby  youths  who  in  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen  go  through  the  annual 
ceremony,  as  procuratores  nationum^ 
of  representing  the  votes  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  election  of  a  rector,  more 
legitimately  represent  those  procura- 
tors of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centnry,  who  maintained  the  rights 
of  their  respective  nations  in  the  great 
intellectual  republic  called  a  Univer- 
Mtas.  The  discovery,  indeed,  of  this 
latent  power,  long  hidden,  like  some 
palieontological  fossil,  under  the  peda- 
gogical innovations  of  modem  days — 
which  tended  to  make  the  self-gov- 
erning institution  a  school  ruled  by 
masters — created  astonishment  in  all 
quarters,  even  in  those  who  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  privi- 
lege. In  Aberdeen  especially,  when 
some  mischievous  antiquary  main- 
tained that  by  the  charter  the  election 
of  a  lord  rector  lay  with  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  the  announcement 
was  received  with  derision  by  a  dis- 
cerning public,  and  with  a  severe 
frown,  as  a  sort  of  seditious  libel,  en- 
ticing the  youth  to  rebellion,  by  the 
indignant  professors.  But  it  turned 
out  to  be  absolutely  true,  however 
astounding  it  might  be  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  universities,  and  think  that 
everything  ancient  must  have  been 
tyrannical  and  hierarchical.  The 
young  ones  made  a  sort  of  saturnalia 
of  their  fugitive  power,  while  the  pro- 
fessors looked  on  as  one  may  see  a 
solemn  mastiff  contemplate  the  gam- 
bols of  a  litter  of  privileged  spaniel 
pups.  The  privilege  was,  however, 
used  effectively,  we  may  say  nobly. 
There  has  been  no  fogyism,  or  adhe- 
rence to  any  settled  roatine  of  hnm- 
dmm  respectability,  in  the  selection 
of  the  rectors.  From  Burke  to  Bnl- 
wer  Ly tton  and  Macaulay,  they  have, 
with  a  few  exeeptionsi  biseu  men  of 
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the  first  intellectual  rank.  What  is  a 
still  more  remarkable  result  than  that 
they  should  often  have  been  men  of 
genius,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance 
of  a  lord  rector  having  been  a  clamor- 
ous quack  or  a  canting  fanatic. 

In  Edinburgh  there  is  no  such  relic 
of  the  ancient   university  common- 
wealth, and   the  students  have  in- 
stinctively   supplied    the    want   by 
affiliating  their  voluntary    societies, 
and  choosing  a  distinguished  man  to 
be  the  president  of  the    aggregate 
group.    The  constitution  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh,  indeed,   was  not 
matured  until  after  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  the  universities  had  suffered  a 
reaction,  and,  far  from  any  new  ones 
being  constructed  on  the  old  model, 
the  earlier  universities  with  difficulty 
preserved  their  constitution.     Some 
person  called  a  College  Bailie  is  the 
dignitary  who  presides  over  the  inte- 
rests of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
as  one  of  the  appendai^es  of  the  Town 
Council.    By  that  body  the  greater 
part  of  the  patronage  of  the  institu- 
tion i^  administered,  and  now  it  is 
decided  that  they  have  the  sole  and 
absolute  right  of  making  bye-laws  for 
the  regulation  of  this,    the  leading 
educational  institution  of  Scotland. 
There  is    something   transcendently 
ludicrous  in  a  civic  corporation  —  a 
conclave  of  demure  tradesmen,  in- 
tensely respectable — extending  those 
functions  of  administration  which  are 
appropriately  applicable  to  marketing 
and  street-cleaning  to  the  direction 
and  adjustment  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  human  instruction.    Yet  somehow 
it  has  worked  well,  on  account  of  the 
very  anomaly  involved  in  it.     The 
town-councillors,  in  selecting  a  pro- 
fessor, like  the  students  in  choosing  a 
rector,  are  afraid  of  their  own  powers, 
and  never  venture  to  use  their  own 
discretion.     Absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  branches  of  knowledge  to  which 
the  rules  they  frame  apply,  they  be- 
come a  medium  through  which  these 
rules  are  moulded  by  others,  and  a 
certain  commercial  sagacity  enables 
them  to  divine  who    are  the  most 
sagacious  advisers.     So  also  in  the 
exercise   of  their  patronage,    being 
utterly  unable  to  test  the  capacity  of  a 
candidate,  they  dare  not  give  way  to 
any  partiality  founded  at  least  on  this 
ground,  and  they  are  generally  acuto 
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eoongh  to  find  oat  wbo  is  most  highly 
estimated  by  those  wbo  are  competent 
to  jadge. 

That  principle  of  internal  self-ac- 
tion and  inde|>endence  of  the  contem- 
porary constituted  powers,  of  which 
the  rectorship  and  some  other  relics 
remain  to  ns  at  this  day,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  and  in  many 
respects  admirable,  features  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
involved  in  mysteries  and  contradic- 
tions which  one  won  Id  be  glad  to  see 
unravelled  by  skilful  and  full  in- 
quirers. Adapted  to  the  service  of 
pure  knowledge,  and  investing  her 
with  absolute  prerogatives,  the  sys- 
tem was  yet  one  of  the  creatures  of 
that  Romish  hierarchy,  which  at  the 
same  time  thought  by  other  efforts 
to  circumscribe  human  inquiry,  and 
make  it  the  servant  of  her  own  am- 
bitious efforts. 

It  may  help  us  in  some  measure  to 
the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  to 
remember  that,  however  dim  the  light 
of  the  Church  may  have  shone,  it 
was  yet  the  representative  of  the 
intellectual  system,  and  was  in  that 
capacity  carrying  on  a  war  with  brute 
force.  Catholicism  was  the  great 
rival  and  controller  of  the  /eudal 
strength  and  tyranny  of  the  age — 
injorme  ingens  cut  lumen  ademptum. 
As  intellect  and  knowledge  were  the 
weapons  with  which  they  encountered 
the  sightless  colossus,  it  was  believed 
that  the  intellectual  arsenals  could  not 
be  too  extensive  or  complete — that 
intellect  could  not  be  too  richly  cul- 
tivated. Like  many  combatants,  they 
perhaps  forgot  future  results  in  the 
desire  of  immediate  victory,  and  were 
for  the  moment  blind  to  the  effect  so 
nervously  apprehended  by  their  suc- 
cessors, that  the  light  thus  brought  in 
by  them  would  illuminate  the  dark 
comers  of  their  own  ecclesiastical 
system,  and  lead  the  way  to  its  fall. 
Perhaps  such  hardy  intellects  as  Abe- 
lard  or  Aquinas  may  have  antici- 
pated such  a  result  from  the  stimulus 
given  by  them  to  intellectual  inquiry, 
and  may  not  have  deeply  lamented 
the  process. 

But  however  it  came  about  — 
whether  in  the  blindness  of  all,  or  the 
far-sightedness  of  some — the  Church, 
from  the  thirteenth  to  pretty  far  on 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  encouraged 


learning  with  a  noble  reliance  and  a 
sealous  energy  which  it  would  ill  be- 
come the  present  age  to  despise  or 
forget.  And  even  if  it  should  all 
have  proceeded  from  a  blind  confi- 
dence thAt  Uie  Chnrch  placed  on  a 
rock  was  unassailable,  and  that  mere 
human  wisdom,  even  trained  to  the 
utmost  of  its  powers,  was,  after  all, 
to  be  nothing  but  her  handmaiden, 
let  ns  respect  this  unconscious  sim- 
plicity which  enabled  the  educational 
institutions  to  be  placed  in  so  high 
and  trusted  a  position.  The  Church 
supplied  something  then,  indeed,  which 
we  search  after  in  vain  in  the  present 
day,  and  which  we  shall  only  achieve 
by  some  great  strides  in  academic 
organisation,  capable  of  supplying 
from  within  what  was  then  supplied 
from  without:  and  the  quality  thus 
supplied  was  no  less  than  that  cos- 
mopolitan nature,  which  made  the 
university  not  merely  parochial,  or 
merely  national,  but  universal,  as  its 
name  denoted.  The  temporal  prince 
might  endow  the  academy  with  lands 
and  riches,  and  might  confer  upon  its 
members  honourable  and  lucrative 
privileges,  but  it  was  to  the  head  of 
the  one  indivisible  Church  that  the 
power  belonged  of  franking  it  all 
over  Christendom,  and  establishing 
throughout  the  civilised  world  a  free- 
masonry of  intellect,  which  made  all 
the  universities,  as  it  were,  one  great 
corporation  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  world. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have 
here  one  of  those  practical  difficulties 
which  form  the  necessary  price  of  the 
freedom  of  Protestantism.  When  a 
great  portion  of  Europe  was  no  longer 
attached  to  Rome,  the  peculiar  cen- 
tralisation of  the  educational  systems 
was  broken  up.  The  old  universi- 
ties, indeed,  retained  their  ancient 
privileges  in  a  traditional,  if  not  a 
practically  legal  shape,  through  Lu- 
theranism  and  Calvinism  carrying  the 
characteristics  of  the  abjured  Roman- 
ism, yet  carrying  them  unscathed, 
since  they  were  protected  from  injury 
and  insult  by  the  enlightened  object 
for  which  they  were  established  and 
endowed.  When,  however,  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  the  old  universities 
became  poor,  or  when  a  change  of 
condition  demanded  the  foundation  of 
a  new  university,  it  was  difficult  to 
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restore  anything  so  simple  and  grand 
as  that  old  commnnity  of  privileges 
which  made  the  member  of  one  nni- 
yersity  a  citizen  of  all  others,  accord- 
ing to  his  rank,  whether  he  were 
lanreated  in  Paris  or  distant  Upsala 
— in  the  gorgeous  academies  close  to 
the  fostering  inflaence  of  the  Pope,  or 
in  that  humble  edifice  endowed  after 
the  model  of  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, in  an  obscure  Scottish  town 
named  Glasgow. 

The  English  universities,  by  their 
great  wealth  and  political  influence, 
were  able  to  stand  alone,  neither  giv- 
ing nor  taking.  Their  Scottish  con- 
temporaries, unable  to  fight  a  like 
battle,  have  had  reason  to  complain 
of  their  ungenerous  isolation ;  and  as 
children  of  the  same  parentage,  and 
differing  only  with  their  southern 
neighbours  in  not  having  so  much 
worldly  prosperity,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  look  back  with  a  sigh, 
which  even  orthodox  Presbyterianism 
cannot  suppress,  to  the  time  when  the 
universal  mental  sway  of  Rome,  how- 
ever offensive  it  might  be  in  its  own 
insolent  supremacy,  yet  exercised  that 
high  privilege  of  supereminent  great- 
ness to  level  secondary  inequalities, 
and  place  those  whom  it  favoured  be- 
yond the  reach  of  conventional  hu* 
miliations. 

To  keep  up  that  characteristic 
which  the  Popedom  only  offiered, 
the  monarchs  of  the  larger  Protestant 
states  have  endeavoured  to  apply  the 
incorporation  principle  to  universi- 
ties. In  small  states  and  republics 
the  difScultv  of  obtaining  a  generid 
sanction  to  frank  their  honours  to  any 
distance  from  the  place  where  they 
are  given  is  still  greater ;  yet  it  is  in 
such  places  that,  through  fortunate 
coincidents,  an  academy  sometimes 
acquires  a  widespread  reputation  and 
influence.  To  what  eminence  the 
universities  in  the  United  States  are 
destined  who  shall  predict  ?  yet,  in  the 
estimate  of  many,  they  have  no  right 
to  be  called  universities  at  all ;  and 
of  the  doctors*  degrees  which  they 
freely  distribute  in  this  country,  much 
doubt  is  entertained  of  the  genuine- 
ness. Tet  if  it  would  be  difficult  to 
lay  down  how  it  is  that  these  Ameri- 
can institutions  have  acquired  any 
power  to  grant  degrees — that  is  to 
say,  the  power  not  only  to  confer 


prizes  and  rewards  among  their  own 
alumni,  but  to  invest  them  with  in- 
signia of  literary  rank  current  for 
their  value  over  the  world — it  would 
be  equally  difficult  for  any  of  the 
ancient  universities  in  Protestant 
states  to  claim  an  exclusive  right  to 
such  a  power,  since  this  could  only  be 
done  through  Papal  authority.  It  will 
be  said  that  there  isjust  thesame  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  this  as  in  all  other 
departmentsofhuman  institutions,  and 
especially  those  which,  like  rank,  are 
transferable  from  country  to  country, 
so  as  to  require  and  obtain  an  esti- 
mate of  their  value  in  each.  It  will 
be  said  that  the  exclusiveness  which 
denies  the  Heidelberg  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy a  parallel  with  the  LL.D.  of 
Oxford  L3  just  the  same  as  that  which 
will  by  no  means  admit  the  count  or 
baron  who  is  deputy -assistant  high* 
ways  controller,  as  on  a  par  with  an 
earl  or  baron  in  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land. The  Rammer  Jonker  of  Den- 
mark is  not  looked  on  as  a  privy- 
councillor.  The  Sherifif  of  Mecca,  the 
Sheriff  of  London,  and  the  Sheriff"  of 
Edinburgh,  are  three  totally  different 
personages,  and  would  feel  very  much 
puzzled  how  to  act  if  they  were  to 
change  places  for  a  while.  Some 
Eastern  dignitaries — Baboo,  Fudky, 
and  the  like,  must  occasionally  puzzle 
even  the  adepts  of  Leadenhall.  Nor 
are  we  without  our  instances  near  at 
hand.  What  is  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 
what  the  Captain  of  Clanranald, 
what  The  Chisholm — and  how  do  the 
authorities  at  the  Herald's  Office 
deal  with  them  ?  Has  not  an  Arch- 
bishop of  York  been  suspected  of 
imposture  in  a  Scottish  bank  when  he 
signed  with  the  surname  of  Eborac; 
and  have  not  our  Scottish  judges,  with 
their  strange-sounding  peerage- titles, 
made  mighty  confusion  in  respectable 
English  hotels,  when  my  Lord  Karnes 
is  so  intimate  with  Mrs  Home,  and 
my  Lord  Auchinleck  retires  with  Mrs 
Boswell?  But  admitting  the  confu- 
sion to  be  irremediable  in  the  depart- 
ment of  political  and  decorative  rank, 
the  absence  of  a  uniform  intellectual 
hierarchy  is  not  the  less  to  be  regret- 
ted,  while  the  great  effort  made  to 
secure  it  in  an  early  and  imperfect 
condition  of  society  should  be  con- 
templated with  a  respectful  awe. 
There  is  just  one  man  who  professes 
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to  be  able  effectually  to  restore  it — the 
sage  of  positivism,  M.  Comte ;  and 
be  is  to  do  it  when  he  has  established 
absolate  science  in  everything,  and 
put  down  freedom  of  opinion  by  the 
application  of  snre  scientific  deduction 
in  every  department  of  the  world's 
intellectual  pursuits;  when  it  shall 
be  as  impossible  to  question  the  most 
abstruse  propositions  in  chemistry, 
geology,  or  social  organisation,  as  to 
question  the  multiplication  table  or 
the  saccession  of  the  tides — then,  in- 
deed, may  absolute  laws  be  laid  down 
to  govern  the  world  in  its  appreciation 
of  intellectual  rank.  But  it  is  long  yet 
ere  that  day  of  certain  knowledge — if  it 
is  ever  destined  to  dawn  on  that  poor, 
blundering,  unfortunate  fellow,  man. 
We  have  got  but  a  very,  very  little 
way  yet,  and  we  know  not  how  much 
farther  it  is  permitted  us  to  penetrate. 
Terrible  are  the  chaotic  heaps  that 
have  to  be  cleared  away  or  set  in 
order  by  the  pioneers  of  intellect,  and 
it  is  still  a  question  whether  our  race 
can  provide  those  who  are  strong- 
beaded  enough  for  the  task. 

There  is  much  truth,  however,  at 
the  foundation  of  the  French  sage^s 
audacious  speculations,  that  intellect 
must  achieve  for  herself  her  own  con- 
quests and  take  her  own  position.  In 
the  greatness  of  the  acquirements  of 
which  they  are  the  nursery,  must  we 
look  hereafter  to  the  greatness  of  our 
seminaries  of  learning.  If  the  univer- 
sity is  but  a  grammar-school  or  a 
collection  of  popular  lecture-rooms, 
no  royal  decrees  or  republican  ordi- 
nances will  give  it  rank— if  it  be  a 
great  centre  of  literary  and  scientific 
illumination,  the  pride  or  enmity  of  its 
rivals  will  not  tarnish  its  lustre.  Bat 
apart  from  the  question  between 
catholicity  and  positivity,  it  is,  we 
think,  very  interesting  to  notice  in 
our  universities— humble  as  we  admit 
them  to  be — the  relics  of  the  nomen- 
clature and  customs  which,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  marked  their  rank 
in  the  great  European  cluster  of  uni- 
versities. The  most  eminent  of  their 
characteristics  is  that  high  oflScer,  the 
Rector,  already  spoken  of.  There  is 
a  Censor  too— but  for  all  the  grandeur 
of  his  etymological  ancestry  in  Roman 
history,  he  is  but  a  small  officer  —  in 
stature  sometimes,  as  well  as  dignity. 
He  calls  over  the  catalogue  or  roll  of 


names,  marking  those  absent — a  dnty 
quite  in  keeping  with  that  enumerat- 
ing function  of  the  Roman  officer 
which  has  left  to  us  the  word  census 
as  a  numbering  of  the  people. 

So  lately  as  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  monastic  or  collegiate 
system  which  has  now  so  totally  dis- 
appeared from  the  Scottish  universi- 
ties yet  lingered  about  them,  the 
censor  was  a  more  important,  or  at 
least  more  laborious  officer,  and,  oddly 
enough,  he  corresponded  in  some  mea- 
sure with  the  character  into  which, 
in  England,  the  Proctor  had  been  so 
strangely  diverted.  In  a  regalation 
adopted  in  Glasgow,  in  1725,  it  is  pro- 
vided ^^that  all  students  be  obliged, 
after  the  bells  ring,  immediately  to 
repair  to  their  classes,  and  to  keep 
within  them,  and  a  censor  be  appoint- 
ed to  every  class,  to  attend  from  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  till  the  several 
masters  come  to  their  classes,  and 
observe  any,  either  of  his  own  class 
or  of  any  other,  who  shall  be  found 
walking  in  the  courts  during  the  above 
time,  or  standing  on  the  stairs,  or 
looking  out  at  the  windows,  or  making 
noise." — MunimentaUniv,  GUuguensis^ 
ii.  429.  This  has  something  of  the 
mere  schoolroom  characteristic  of 
our  modem  university  discipline, 
but  this  other  paragraph,  from  the 
same  set  of  regulations,  is  indicative 
both  of  more  mature  vices  among  the 
precocious  youth  of  Glasgow,  and  a 
more  inquisitorial  corrective  organisa- 
tion : — 

"That  for  keeping  order  without 
the  College,  a  censor  be  appointed  to 
observe  any  who  shall  be  in  the  streets 
before  the  bells  ring,  and  to  go  now 
and  then  to  the  billiard- tables,  and 
to  the  other  gaming-places,  to  observe 
if  any  be  playing  at  the  times  when 
they  ought  to  be  in  their  chambers ; 
and  that  this  censor  be  taken  from 
the  poor  scholars  of  the  Several  classes 
alternately,  as  they  shall  be  thought 
most  fit  for  that  office,  and  that  some 
reward  be  thought  of  for  their  pains.'* 
(/Wrf.,  425).  In  the  fierce  street-con- 
flicts, to  which  we  may  have  occasion 
to  refer,  the  poor  censors  had  a  more 
perilous  service. 

In  the  universities  of  Central 
Europe,  and  that  of  Paris,  their 
parent,  the  censor  was  a  very  im- 
portant person ;  yet  he  was  the  sub- 
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ordinate  of  one  far  greater  in  power 
and  infliience.  In  the  words  of  the 
writers  of  the  Trevaux^  so  fall  of 
knowledge  about  such  matters,  ^^  Un 
Regent  est  dans  sa  classe  comme  un 
SoQverain;  il  cr^e  des  charges  de 
Censeurs  comme  il  Ini  plait,  il  les 
donne  k  qui  il  veut,  et  il  les  aboUt 
qnand  il  le  judge  a  propos."  The 
regents  still  exist  in  more  than  their 
original  potency;  for  they  are  that 
essential  invigorating  element  of  the 
university  of  the  present  day,  without 
which  it  would  not  exist.  Of  old, 
when  every  magister  was  entitled  to 
teach  in  the  university,  the  regents 
were  persons  selected  from  among 
them,  with  the  powers  of  government 
as  separate  from  the  capacity  and 
function  of  Instructing ;  at  present,  in 
so  far  as  the  university  is  a  school,  the 
regent  is  a  schoolmaster — and  there- 
fore, as  we  have  just  said,  he  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  establishment. 
The  term  regent,  like  most  of  the  other 
university  distinctions,  was  originally 
of  Parisian  nomenclature,  and  there 
might  be  adduced  a  good  deal  of  learn- 
ing bearing  on  its  signification  as  dis- 
tinct firom  that  of  the  word  professor — 
now  so  desecrated  in  its  use  that  we 
are  most  familiar  with  it  in  connection 
with  dancing-schools,  jugfflers*  booths, 
and  veterinary  surgeries.  The  regency, 
as  a  university  distinction  conferred 
as  a  reward  of  capacities  shown  with- 
in the  arena  of  the  university,  and 
judged  of  according  to  its  republican 
principles,  seems  to  have  lingered  in  a 
rather  confused  shape  in  our  Scottish 
universities,  and  to  have  gradually 
ingrafted  itself  on  the  patronage  of 
the  professorships.  So  in  reference  to 
Glasgow,  immediately  after  the  Re- 
volution, when  there  was  a  vacancy  or 
two  from  Episcopalians  declining  to 
take  the  obligation  to  acknowledge 
the  new  Church  Establishment,  there 
appears  the  following  notice : — 

''January  2,  1691.  — There  had 
never  been  so  solemn  and  numerous 
an  appearance  of  disputants  for  a 
regent's  place  as  was  for  fourteen 
days  before  this,  nine  candidates 
disputing;  and  in  all  their  disputes 
and  other  exercises  they  all  behaved 
themselves  so  well,  as  that  the  Faculty 
judged  there  was  not  one  of  them  but 
gave  such  specimens  of  their  learning 
aa  might  deserve  the  place,  which 


occasioned  so  great  difficulty  in  the 
choice  that  the  Faculty,  choosing  a 
leet  of  some  of  them  who  seemed 
most  to  excel  and  be  fittest,  did  deter- 
mine the  same  by  lot,  which  the 
Faculty  did  solemnly  go  about,  and 
the  lot  fell  upon  Mr  John  Law,  who 
thereupon  was  this  day  established 
regent." — Ibid,^  vol.  iii.  p.  596. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  explains  the 
position  of  the  regents  with  a  lucid 
precision  which  makes  his  statement 
correspond  precisely  with  the  docu- 
mentary stores  before  us.  **In  the 
original  constitution  of  Oxford,"  he 
says,  **  as  in  that  of  all  the  older 
universities  of  the  Parisian  model, 
the  business  of  instruction  was  not 
confided  to  a  special  body  of  privi- 
leged professors.  The  University  was 
governed,  the  University  was  taught, 
by  the  graduates  at  large.  Profes- 
sor, master,  doctor,  were  origin- 
ally synonymous.  Every  graduate 
had  an  equal  right  of  teaching  publicly 
in  the  University  the  subjects  compe- 
tent to  his  faculty  and  to  the  rank  of 
bis  degree ;  nay,  every  graduate  in- 
curred the  obligation  of  teaching 
publicly,  for  a  certain  period,  the 
subjects  of  his  faculty — for  such  was 
the  condition  involved  in  the  grant  of 
the  degree  itself.  The  bachelor,  or 
imperfect  graduate,  partly  as  an  exer- 
cise towards  the  higher  honour,  and 
useful  to  himself,  partly  as  a  per- 
formance due  for  the  degree  obtained, 
and  of  advantage  to  others,  was 
bound  to  read  under  a  master  or 
doctor  in  his  faculty  a  course  of 
lectures ;  and  the  master,  doctor,  or 
perfect  graduate,  was  in  like  manner, 
after  his  promotion,  obliged  immedi- 
ately to  commence  (mcipcre),  and  to 
continue  for  a  certain  period  publicly 
to  teach  (regere)^  some  at  least  of  the 
subjects  appertaining  to  his  faculty. 
As,  however,  it  was  only  necessary 
for  the  University  to  enforce  this 
obligation  of  public  teaching,  compul- 
sory on  all  graduates  during  the  term 
of  their  necessary  regency,  if  there  did 
not  come  forward  a  competent  number 
of  voluntary  regents  to  execute  this 
function ;  and  as  the  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  several  faculties,  and  in 
which  alone  all  public  or  ordinary 
instruction  could  be  delivered,  were 
frequently  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  multitude  of  the  incepters,  it  cam^ 
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to  pass  that  in  these  nniversities  the 
original  period  of  necessary  regency 
was  ooce  and  again  abbreviated,  and 
even  a  dispensation  from  actaal  teach- 
ing during  its  continuance  commonly 
allowed.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
University  only  accomplished  the  end 
of  its  existence  through  its  regents, 
they  alone  were  allowed  to  enjoy  full 
privileges  in  its  legislature  and  govern- 
ment ;  they  alone  partook  of  its  bene- 
Hcia  and  sportulce.  In  Paris  the  non- 
regent  graduates  were  only  assembled 
on  rare  and  extraordinary  occasions : 
in  Oxford  the  regents  constituted  the 
house  of  congregation,  which,  among 
other  exclusive  prerogatives,  was  an- 
ciently the  initiatory  assembly  through 
which  it  behoved  that  every  measure 
should  pass  before  it  could  be  admit- 
ted to  the  house  of  convocation,  com- 
posed indifferently  of  all  regents  and 
non-regents  resident  in  the  Univer- 
sity."— Dissertations^  p.  391-2. 

But  the  term  Regent  became  after- 
wards obsolete  in  the  southern  uni- 
versities, while  it  continued  by  usage 
to  be  applied  to  a  certain  class  of 
professors  in  our  own.  Along  with 
other  purely  academic  titles  and  func- 
tions, it  fell  in  England  before  the 
rising  ascendancy  of  the  heads  and 
other  functionaries  of  the  collegiate 
institutions — colleges,  halls,  inns,  and 
entries.  So,  in  the  same  way,  eva- 
porated the  faculties  and  their  deans, 
still  conspicuous  in  Scottish  academic 
nomenclature.  In  both  quarters  they 
were  derived  from  the  all- fruitful  nur- 
sery of  the  Parisian  University.  But 
Scotland  kept  and  cherished  what  she 
obtained  from  a  friend  and  ally ;  Eng- 
land despised  and  forgot  the  example 
of  an  alien  and  hostile  people.  The 
Decanus  seems  to  have  been  a  captain 
orleaderof  ten — a  sort  of  ty  thing- man; 
and  Ducange  speaks  of  him  as  a  super- 
intendent of  ten  monks.  He  afterwards 
came  into  general  employment  as  a 
sort  of  chairman  and  leader.  The 
Doyens  of  all  sorts,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical, were  a  marked  feature  of  ancient 
France,  as  they  still  are  of  Scotland, 
where  there  is  a  large  body  of  lay 
deans,  from  the  eminent  lawyer  who 
presides  over  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates down  to  *^  my  feyther  the  dea- 
con,*' who  gathers  behind  a  half-door 
the  gear  that  is  to  make  his  son  a 
capitalist  and  a  magistrate.    Among 


the  Scottish  nniversities  the  deans  of 
faculty  are  still  nearly  as  familiar  a 
title  as  they  were  at  Paris  or  Bologna. 

The  employment  in  the  universities 
of  a  dead  language  as  the  means  of 
communication  was  not  only  a  natural 
arrangement  for  teaching  the  familiar 
use  of  that  language,  but  it  was  also 
evidently  courted  as  one  of  the  tokens 
of  learned  isolation  from  the  common 
illiterate  world.  In  Scotland,  as  per- 
haps in  some  other  small  countries, 
such  as  Holland,  the  Latin  remained 
as  the  language  of  literature  after  the 
great  nations  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain,  were  making 
a  vernacular  literature  for  themselves.. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Scot 
had  not  been  reconciled  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  English  tongue  as  his  own; 
nor,  indeed,  could  he  employ  it  either 
gracefully  or  accurately.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  felt  the  provincialism  of  the 
Lowland  Scottish  tongue,  the  ridicule 
attached  to  its  use  in  books  which 
happened  to  cross  the  Border,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  field  it  afforded  to 
literary  ambition. 

Hence  every  man  who  looked  to  be 
a  worker  in  literature  or  science,  threw 
himself  into  the  academic  practice  of 
cnltivating  the  familiar  use  of  the  La- 
tin language.  To  the  Scottish  scholars 
it  was  almost  a  revived  language,  and 
they  possessed  as  great  a  command 
over  it  as  can  ever  be  obtained  of  a 
language  confined  to  a  class,  and  not 
universally  used  by  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  highest  of  the  people.  Hence, 
when  he  had  the  pen  in  hand,  the 
educated  Scotsman  felt  the  Latin 
come  more  naturally  to  his  call  than 
the  vernacular;  and  people  accus- 
tomed to  rummage  among  old  letters 
by  Scotsmen  wUl  have  sometimes 
noticed  that  the  writer,  beginning 
with  his  native  tongue,  slips  gradually 
into  the  employment  of  Latin  as  a 
relief,  just  as  we  may  find  a  foreigner 
abandon  the  arduous  labour  of  break- 
ing English,  to  repose  himself  in  the 
easy  fluency  of  his  natural  speech. 
We  believe  that  no  language,  em- 
ployed only  by  a  class,  is  capable  of 
the  same  copiousness  and  flexibility 
as  that  which  is  necessarily  appli- 
cable to  all  purposes,  from  the  mean- 
est to  the  highest.  But  such  as  a 
class-language  could  become,  the  La- 
tin was  among  the  Scots ;  and  it  is  to 
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their  pecaliar  position  and  academic 
practices  that,  among  a  host  of  dis- 
tiugaished  humanists,  we  possess  in 
Creorge  Bncbanan  the  most  iliustrions 
writer  in  the  Roman  tongae,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  since  the  best  days 
of  Rome. 

The  records  before  ns  afford  some 
amnsing  instances  of  the  anxions  zeid 
with  which  any  lapse  into  the  vema- 
cnlar  tongue  was  prevented,  and  con- 
versation among  the  students  was 
rendered  as  uneasy  and  unpleasant  as 
possible.  In  the  visitorial  regulations 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1546, 
it  is  provided  that  the  attendant  boys — 
the  gyps,  if  we  may  so  call  them — shall 
be  expert  in  the  use  of  Latin,  lest 
they  should  give  occasion  to  the  mas- 
ters or  students  to  have  recourse  to 
the  vernacular  speech :  ^*  Ne  dent  occa- 
sionem  magistris  et  Studentibus  lingua 
vemacula  «ft' .'*  If  Aberdeen  supplied 
a  considerable  number  of  waiting-  boys 
thus  accomplished,  the  stranger  wan- 
dering to  that  far  northern  region,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  might  have 
been  as  much  astonished  as  the  man 
io  Ignoramus^  who  tested  the  state  of 
education  in  Paris  by  finding  that 
even  the  dirty  boys  in  the  streets 
were  taught  French.  It  would,  after 
all,  have  perhaps  been  more  difficult 
to  find  waiting-boys  who  could  speak 
English.  The  term  by  which  they 
are  described  is  a  curious  indication 
of  the  French  habits  and  traditions 
of  the  northern  universities :  they  are 
spoken  of  as  garciones — a  word  of 
obvions  origin  to  any  one  who  has 
been  in  a  French  hotel. 

In  Glasgow,  in  a  law  passed  in 
1G67,  it  is  provided  that  ''all  who 
are  delated  by  the  public  censor  for 
speaking  of  English  shall  be  fined  in 
an  halfpenny  toties  quotiesJ*^  The  sum 
is  not  large,  but  the  imposition  of  the 
penalty  at  that  particular  juncture 
looks  rather  unreasonable,  since  the 
Senate  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  had 
just  abandoned  the  use  of  Latin  in 
their  public  documents,  and  had 
adopted  what,  if  not  strictly  English, 
was  the  vernacular  tongue — a  change 
which  was  doubtless  as  much  to  their 
own  ease  as  it  is  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader,  who  becomes  painfully 
alive  to  the  continued  and  progres- 
sive barbarisation  of  the  academic 
Latin. 


In  a  great  measure,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  been  less  the  object 
in  view  to  inculcate  Latin  than  to 
discountenance   the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  country.     In  some  in- 
stances the  language  of  France  is 
admitted ;  and,  from  the  number  of 
Scotsmen  who  carved  out  their  for- 
tunes in  that  hospitable  and  affluent 
country,  this  acquisition  must  have 
been  one  of  peculiar  value.    In  a  set 
of  statutes  and  laws  of  the  Gram- 
mar  School    of   Aberdeen,   adopted 
in   1553,  there   is  a  very  singular 
liberty  of  choice — the  pupils  might 
speak  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  even  in 
Gaelic,  rather  than  in  Lowland  Scots: 
''Loqnantur  oranes  Latin^,  Graec^, 
Hebraic^,    Gallic^   Hybernic^— nun- 
quam  vernacul^,  saltern  cum  his  qui 
Latin^  noscunt.'*  This  is  by  no  means 
to  be  held  as  an  indication  of  the 
familiar  acquaintance  of  the  Aber- 
donian  students  with  the  language  of 
the  Gael ;  on  the  contrary,  it  shows 
how  entirely  this  was  placed  within 
the  category  of  foreign  tongues.    We 
know  no  other  instances  in  which  the 
tongue  of  the  Highlander  is  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  the  earlier  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country ;  but 
we  think  it  not  improbable  that  any 
encouragement  it  received  was  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  Hindos- 
tanee  and  the  African  dialects  are  now 
sometimes  taught  to  young  divines^ 
that  they  may  work  as  missionaries 
among  the  heathen.    A  few  students 
from  this  wild  region,  to  which  Chris- 
tianity had  scarcely  penetrated,  were 
indeed  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  edn- 
cational  institutions  of  Aberdeen,  and 
in  a  modified  shape  so  remain  to  this 
day,  since  some  wild  men  from  the 
hills,  spending  a  brief  period  at  school 
or  college  to  acquire  a  fragment  of 
education,  are  yet  known  by  the  term 
eztranni^    of   old    applied  to  them. 
There  is  a  prevailing,  but  utterly  false 
impression,  that  Aberdeen  is  in  the 
Highlands.    It  lingers  chiefly,  in  the 
present  century,  with  Cockneys  be- 
ginning their  first  northern  tour ;  but 
in  the  seventeenth  century  it  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  entertained  even 
in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.   Hence 
the    educational   institutions   there, 
though  at  the  extremity  of  a  loiig 
tract  of  agricultural  lowland,  inhabited 
by  a  Teutonic  people,  and  farther 
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separated  from  the  actual  Celtic  line 
than  Edinburgh  itself,  are  generally 
talked  of  in  old  documents  as  those 
which  are  peculiarly  available  for  the 
civilisation  of  the  Highlanders.  Glas- 
gow was  nearer  and  more  accessible 
to  the  great  body  of  the  western 
Celts;  but  in  this  town  the  preju- 
dices against  them  were  greater,  and 
the  alienation,  especially  in  religion, 
was  more  emphatic    It  was  to  Aber- 
deen then,  generally,  that  the  son  of 
a  predatory  chief  would  be  sent,  to  fit 
him  in  some  measure  for  converse 
with  the  civilised  world,  such  as  it 
then  was ;  and  the  fierce  owner  of  a 
despotic   power  over  his   clansmen 
would  appear  among  the  sober  bur- 
gesses of  the    northern   metropolis 
much    as  an  American    chief  may 
among  the  inhabitants  of  some  dis- 
tant city  in  the  Union.  Lovat  studied 
at  King^s  College,  in  Aberdeen,  and 
there  acquired  a  portion  of  those  ac- 
complishments which  made  him  act 
the  subtle  courtier  in  Paris  or  Lon- 
don, and  reserve  his  sanguinary  ruf- 
fianism for  Castle  Dnnie.    Not  un- 
mindful of  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion, some  of  the  Celtic  princes  be- 
stowed endowments  on  it.    Thus,  the 
Laird  of  Macintosh,  who  begins  in 
the  true  regal  style,  **  We,  Lachlan 
Macintosh  of  that  ilk,"  and  who  calls 
himself  the  Chief  and  PrincipaU  of  the 
Clan  Chattan — probably  using  the 
term  which  he  thought  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  make  his  supremacy 
intelligible  to  university  dignitaries — 
dispenses  to  the  King's  College  two 
thousand  merks,   ^^  for  maintaining 
hopeful  students  thereat."    He  re- 
serves, however,  a  dynastic  control 
over  the  endowment,  making  it  con- 
ducive to  the  clan  discipline  and  the 
support  of  the  hierarchy  surrounding 
the  chief.    It  was  a  condition  that 
the  beneficiary  should  be  presented 
**  by  the  lairds  of  Macintosh  succes- 
sively in  all  time  coming;   that  a 
youth  of  the  name  of  Macintosh  or  of 
Clan  Chattan  shall  be  preferred  to 
those  of  any  other  name,"  &c — Faetit 
206.    This  document  is  titled  in  the 
records,  *^  Macintosh's  Mortification," 
according  to  a  peculiar  technical  ap- 
plication of  that  expression  in  Scot- 
land, to  the  perpetuity  of  possession 
which  in  England  is  termed  mort- 
main.    Later  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tnry,  MXean  of  Coll  causes  another 
mortification  to  be  **  applied  towards 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  such 
young  man  or  boy  of  the  name  of 
McLean  as  shall  be  recommended 
by  me,  or  my  heirs  or  successors 
on  the  estate  of  Coll."  This  is 
probably  the  same  Highland  poten- 
tate who  frowned  so  savagely  on 
young  Colman,  when  he,  seeing  an 
old  gentleman  familiarly  called  Coll 
by  his  contemporaries,  addressed  him 
as  Mr  Coll.  Such  a  solecism  would 
never  be  permitted  to  pass  as  an  acci- 
dental mistake,  since  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  convince  the 
mighty  chief  of  Coll  that  there  existed 
in  this  world  a  person  ignorant 
enough  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
style  and  title.  At  a  still  later  date, 
a  bequest  is  more  gracefully  made  by 
Sir  John  MTherson :  **  In  testimony 
of  my  gratitude  to  the  University  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  I  bequeath  to  ditto,  so 
as  to  afford  an  annual  bursary  to  any 
Highland  student  who  may  be  se- 
lected to  receive  the  said  bursary, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of 
my  Camatic  stock." 

Here  there  is  a  wider  range  of  appli- 
cation, but  still  the  endowment  is  to  a 
Highland  student.  Nor,  after  all,  when 
the  social  state  of  Hhe  Highlanders  is 
considered,  can  we  wonder  that  their 
gentry  should  seek  to  preserve  the 
wealth  which  they  are  constrained  to 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  stranger  for 
their  own  people.  Occasionally,  at  the 
present  day,  some  wild  wiry  McLean  or 
M^Dougal  makes  his  appearance,  by 
command  of  the  chief,  at  the  proper 
time  and  place,  to  claim  investment 
in  the  clan  bursary.  Other  of  these 
endowments  are  of  restricted  applica- 
tion, being  exclusively  appropriated 
to  students  of  a  special  name,  such  as 
Smith  or  Thomson,  or  born  in  a  spe- 
cial parish,  or  descended  from  mem- 
bers of  some  corporation.  In  general, 
however,  these  endowments — some  of 
them  of  very  ancient  date — are  open 
to  free  universal  competition,  and 
are  in  this  shape  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  ancient  literary  republics,  in 
which  each  man  fought  with  bis 
brains,  and  held  what  his  brains  could 
achieve  for  him.  Annually,  at  the 
competition  for  bursaries  in  Aberdeen, 
there  assembles  a  varied  group  of  in- 
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tellectnal  gladiators— loDg  red-baired 
Highlanders,  who  feel  troasers  and 
shoes  an  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject — square-built  Lowland 
fanners  —  flaxen -haired  Orcadians, 
and  pale  citizens*  sons,  vibrating  be- 
tween scholarship  and  the  tailor's 
board  or  the  shoemaker's  last.  Grim 
and  silent  they  sit  for  a  day,  render- 
ing into  Latin  an  English  essay,  and 
drop  away  one  by  one,  depositing 
with  the  judges  the  evidence  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  thing  is  very  fairly  and  impar- 
tially managed,  and  honourable  to  all 
the  parties  concerned. 

It  is  indeed,  as  we  have  hinted,  a 
relic  of  the  old  competitive  spirit 
which  distinguished  the  universities 
as  literal  republics  of  letters,  where 
each  man  fought  his  own  battle,  and 
gained  and  wore  his  own  laurels. 
Nor  was  his  arena  confined  to  his 
own  college.  The  free-masonry  we 
have  alrei^y  alluded  to  opened  every 
honour  and  emolument  to  all,  and  the 
Scotsman  might  suddenly  enter  the 
listo  at  Paris,  Bologna,  or  Upsala,  or 
the  Spaniard  might  compete  in  Glas- 
gow or  Aberdeen.  The  records  be- 
fore us  contain  many  forms  in  which 
the  ancient  spirit  has  now  ceased 
to  breathe.  Abready  has  been  men- 
tioned the  competition  for  the  regent- 
ship.  The  old  form  of  the  Impugn- 
ment of  Theses,  so  renowned  in  literary 
histories,  has  died  away  as  a  portion 
of  the  ordinary  laureation.  The 
comprehensive  challenges  and  corre- 
sponding victories  attributed  to  the 
Admirable  Crichton  give  this  prac- 
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tice  as  he  found  it  on  the  Continent. 
*^  In  all  the  universities  and  convents 
there  are,  upon  certain  days,  philo- 
sophical theses  maintained  against 
every  adventitious  disputant ;  for 
which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with 
any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity 
in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one 
night.  In  this  manner,  then,  I  fought 
my  way  towards  England."  A  col- 
lection of  German  pamphlets,  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  called  the  Dietrich  Col- 
lection, was  some  years  ago  purchased 
by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  was 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  academic 
theses  in  which  the  scholars  of  Ger- 
many— illustrious  and  obscure — had 
been  disputing  for  centuries.  In  the 
same  place,  by  the  way,  where  this 
vast  collection  reposes,  may  be  found 
the  most  complete  living  illustration 
of  the  old  form  of  impugnment.  The 
anxious  litigant  or  busy  agent  enter- 
ing the  main  door  of  the  Parliament 
House  at  9  o'clock  of  a  morning,  may 
find,  by  an  ajfiche  to  the  door-post, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  disputatio  juridica 
under  the  auspices  of  the  inclytus  Dia^ 
conus  facultatis.  Since  the  year  1693 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  each  intrant 
to  nndergo  public  impugnment,  or,  as 
the  act  of  Faculty  says,  "  the  publict 
tryall  of  candidates,  by  printing  and 
publishing  theses  on  the  subject  as- 
signed with  corollaries,  as  it  is  ob- 
served amongst  other  nations."  A 
title  of  the  Pandects  is  assigned  on 
each  occasion.  Thus  the  Faculty 
possesses  more  than  one  running  com- 

^^ ^._ ^  ,_      mentary  upon  that  celebrated  coUec- 

tice  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes  of  tion  ;  and  it  has  always  been  deemed 
Scotsmen ;  and  it  has  a  great  place  in  remarkable  that,  considering  the  num- 
the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  since  ber  and  varied  talent  of  the  authors  of 
one  of  its  main  stages  was  the  posting  these  theses,  they  should  be  so  uni- 
the  twenty-five  theses  on  the  door  of  form  in  their  Latinity  and  structure, 
the  church  of  Wurtemberg  by  Luther.     A  great  innovation  has  lately  taken 


But  in  reading  these  remarkable  events 
people  are  apt  to  forget  the  common- 
ness of  the  practice ;  and  Crichton  has 
the  aspect  of  a  preposterous  intellec- 
tual bully  going  out  of  his  proper  way 
to  attract  notice,  instead  of  doing  what 
waa  in  its  time  and  circumstances  as 
ordinary  and  common  sense  an  act  as 
running  a  tilt,  joining  a  crusade,  or 
bnming  a  witch.  Goldsmith,  in  that 
account  of  the  intellectual  vagabond 
which  so  evidently  describes  himself, 
has  noticed  some  relics  of  the  prac- 


place  in  sparing  the  cost  of  printing 
the  theses,  and  applying  the  amount 
so  saved  to  the  Faculty's  magnificent 

library. 

Many  of  the  old  university  theses  are 
very  interesting  as  the  youthful  efforts 
of  men  who  have  subsequently  become 
eminent.  Those  connected  with  Aber- 
deen are  apparently  the  most  nume- 
rous. It  is  very  noticeable,  indeed, 
that  in  the  remote  rival  institutions 
there  established,  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Continental  universities^  in 
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almost  ererj  department,  had  their 
most  tenacions  existence.  As  in  Eng- 
land, theChorch  of  Rome  was  soooeed- 
ed  there,  not  by  Presbyterianism  bnt 
Episcopacy,  and  there  were  fewer 
dianges  in  all  old  habits  and  insti- 
tutions. The  celebrated  ^*  Aberdeen 
doctors,**  who  carried  on  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Covenanters,  met  their 
aealoos  religionists  with  something 
like  the  old  pedantic  formality  of  the 
academic  system  of  disputation.  They 
resolved  the  Covenant  into  a  thesis, 
and  impugned  it.  Of  this  remarkable 
group  of  scholars  we  have  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  Professor  Innes*s  Pre- 
face:— 

''Their  names  are  now  little  known, 
exeept  to  the  local  antiquary  ;  bnt  no 
one  who  has  even  dightlj  studied  the 
history  of  that  distorted  time  is  nnae- 
qnainted  with  the  coUective  designation 
of  'the  Aberdeen  Doctors'  bestowed 
upon  the  learned  '  querists  *  of  the  ultra* 
Presbyterian  Assembly  of  1638,  and  the 
most  formidable  opponents  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  CoTenant 

'^  Of  these  learned  dirines,  Dr  Robert 
Barron  had  succeeded  Bishop  Forbes  in 
his  parish  of  Keitb,  and  from  thence  was 
lHt>oght  on  the  fint  opportunity  to  be 
■ade  Minister  of  Aberdeen,  and  after- 
wards Prufessor  of  Dirinity  in  Marischal 
College.  He  is  best  judged  by  the  esti- 
mation of  his  own  time,  wbich  placed 
him  foremost  in  philosophy  and  theology. 
Bishop  Sydserf  characterises  him  as  '  rir 
in  omni  scholastica  theologia  et  omni 
literatura  versatissimns  : '  'A  person 
of  incomparable  worth  and  learning,' 
says  Middleton,  'he  had  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  things,  and  a  rare  facnltie  of 
making  the  hudest  thini^  to  be  easily 
luderstood.'  *  Gordon  of  Rothiemaysays, 
*  He  was  one  of  those  who  maintained  the 
unanswerable  dispute  (in  1638)  against 
the  CoTenante,  which  drew  upon  him  both 
ther  enrye,  hate,  and  calumneyes ;  yet  so 


iBBOcently  lived  aad  dyed  bee,  that  sadi 
as  then  Ittted  him  doo  now  revereaee  his 
memorye,  and  admire  his  works.'  Prin- 
cipal Baillie,  of  the  opposite  party,  speaks 
of  him  as  *  a  meek  and  learned  peraoa,' 
and  always  with  great  respect:  and. 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  wben  writing 
in  1659  to  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Bnblin,  recommending  the  choice  of 
books  for  'tbe  beginning  of  a  theologi- 
eall  library,'  named  two  treatises  of 
Barron's  especially,  and  recommended 
generally  *  everything  of  his.*t  Thai 
a  man  so  honoured  for  his  learning  and 
his  life  should  receive  the  indignities 
inflicted  on  Barron  after  his  death,  is 
rather  to  be  held  as  a  mark  of  the  general 
coarseness  of  the  time,  than  attributed 
to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  any  one  sect^ 

''Another  of  the  Aberdeen  doctors, 
William  Leslie,  was  successirely  Sub- 
principal  and  Principal  of  King's  College. 
The  visitors  of  1638  found  hJm  worthie 
of  censure,  as  defective  and  negligent  in 
his  office,  but  recorded  their  knowledge 
that  he  was  '  ane  man  of  gude  literature, 
lyff,  and  conversationn.' §  'He  was  a 
man,'  says  James  Gordon,  'grave,  and 
austere,  and  exemplar,  llie  University 
was  happy  in  baring  such  a  light  as  he, 
who  was  eminent  in  all  the  sciences 
aboTC  the  most  of  his  age.'  H 

"Dr  James  Sibbald,  Minister  of  St 
Nicholas,  and  a  Regent  in  the  University, 
is  recorded  by.the  same  contemporary : 
'  It  will  not  be  affirmed  by  his  rery  ene- 
myes,  bnt  that  Dr  James  Sibbald  was 
ane  eloquent  and  painefull  preacher,  a 
man  godly,  and  grave,  and  modest,  not 
tainted  with  any  vice  unbeseeming  a 
minister,  to  whom  nothing  could  in  reason 
be  objected,  if  yon  call  not  his  ante-co- 
venanting a  cryme.'  *I  Principal  Baillie, 
while  condemning  his  Arminian  doctrines, 
says — 'The  man  was,  there,  of  great 
fiime.' 

"  Dr  Alexander  Scroggy,  minister  in 
the  Cathedral  Church,  first  known  to  the 
world  as  thought  worthy  to  contribute  to 
the  '  Funerals '  of  his  patron  and  friend. 


*  Apptmdix  to  Spottiswood,  p.  29. 

t  Dr  J.  H.  Todd,  who  first  published  this  letter,  (English  Chmrckman,  Jan.  11, 
1849),  supposed  Bishop  Taylor  to  be  speaking  of  Dr  Peter  Barron  of  Cambridge, 
bat  afterwards,  on  the  evidence  being  communicated  to  him,  was  entirely  satisfied, 
and  corrected  his  mistake.  "  The  author  referred  to  (writes  Dr  Todd)  is  certainly 
Dr  Robert  Barron  of  Aberdeen,  a  divine  of  whom  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  be 
justly  proud." — Jrith  Ecdetlcutical  Journal,  March  1849. 

X  Upon  an  allegation  of  unsoundness  of  doctrine  in  some  of  his  works,  the  General 
Assembly  of  1640  dragged  his  widow,  in  custody  of  a  "  rote  of  mnsketiers,"  from  her 
retreat  in  Strathislay,  to  enable  them  to  search  his  house  fur  his  manuscripts  and 
letters,  a  year  afte^his  death.  The  proceedings  add  some  circumstances  of  inhumanity 
to  the  old  revolting  cases  not  unknown  in  S^tland,  where  a  dead  man  was  dug  out 
of  his  grave  to  be  placed  at  the  bar,  tried  and  sentenced. 

9  P.  288.  U  VoL  iu.  p.  331.  ^  HiMory  itfScoU  Jfain,  voL  iii.  pw  231. 
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BUhop  Forbes,*  is  described  in  1640  hj 
Grordon  as  '»  man  sober,  .grare,  and 
painefoll  in  his  calling; 'f  and  bj  Baillie 
as  'ane  old  man,  not  yerie* corrupt,  jet 
perrerse  in  the  CoTenant  and  SerTice« 
book.'  His  obstinacy  yielded  under 
the  weight  of  old  age  and  the  need  of 
rest,  but  he  is  not  the  more  respected  for 
the  questionable  recantation  of  all  his 
early  opinions,  t 

"  Foremost,  by  common  consent,  among 
that  body  of  divines  and  scholars,  was 
John  Forbes,  the  good  bishop's  son.  He 
had  studied  at  King's  College,  and,  after 
completing  his  education  in  the  approved 
manner  by  a  round  of  foreign  universi- 
ties, returned  to  Scotland  to  take  his 
doctor's  degree,  and  to  be  the  first  pro- 
fessor in  the  chair  of  theology,  founded 
and  endowed  in  our  University  by  his 
father  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  Dr 
John  Forbes's  theological  works  have 
been  appreciated  by  all  critics  and  stu- 
dents, and  have  gone  some  way  to  remove 
the  reproach  of  want  of  learning  from 
the  divines  of  Scotland.  His  greatest 
undertaking,  the  Inttructionet  hiitoricO' 
theclogica,  which  he  left  unfinished. 
Bishop  Burnett  pronounces  to  be  'a  work 
which,  if  he  had  finished  it,  and  had  been 
suffered  to  enjoy  the  privacies  of  his  re- 
tirement and  study  to  give  us  the  second 
Tolume,  had  been  the  greatest  treasure 
of  theological  learning  that  perhaps  the 
world  has  yet  received.§ 

"  These  were  the  men  whom  the  bishop 
drew  into  the  centre  and  heart  of  the 
sphere  which  he  had  set  himself  to  illa- 
minate  ;  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  by 
their  united  endeavours,  there  grew  up 
around  their  Cathedral  and  University  a 
society  more  learned  and  accomplished 
than  Scotland  had  hitherto  known,  which 
spread  a  taste  for  literature  and  art  be- 
yond the  academic  circle,  and  gave  a 
tone  of  refinement  to  the  great  commer- 
cial city  and  its  neighbourhood. 

"It  must  be  confessed  cultivation  was 
not  without  bias.  It  would  seem  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  Presbyterian  and 
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Puritan  party  receded  from  the  learn- 
ing of  some  of  their  first  teachers,  litera- 
ture became  here,  as  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land, the  peculiar  badge  of  Episcopacy. 
With  Episcopacy  went,  hand  in  hand,  the 
high  assertion  of  royal  authority ;  and 
influenced  as  it  had  been  by  Bishop 
Patrick  Forbes  and  his  followers,  Aber- 
deen became,  and  continued  for  a  century 
to  be,  not  only  a  centre  of  northern  aca- 
demic learning,  but  a  little  stronghold  of 
loyalty  and  Episcopacy — the  marked  seat 
of  high  Cavalier  politics  and  anti-Puritan 
sentiments  of  religion  and  church  govern- 
ment. 

"  That  thore  was  a  dash  of  pedantry 
in  the  learning  of  that  Augustan  age  of 
our  University,  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
age,  rather  than  peculiar  to  Aberdeen. 
The  literature  of  Britain  and  all  Europe, 
except  Italy,  was  still  for  the  most  part 
scholastic,  and  still  to  a  great  degree 
shrouded  in  the  scholastic  dress  of  a  dead 
language;  and  we  must  not  wonder  that 
the  northern  University  exacted  from 
her  divines  and  philosophers,  even  from 
her  historians  and  poets,  that  they  should 
use  the  language  of  the  learned.  After 
all,  we  owe  too  much  to  classical  learning 
to  grudge  that  it  should  for  \  time  have 
overshadowed  and  kept  down  its  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  native  literature.  '  We 
never  ought  to  forget,'  writes  one  worthy 
to  record  the  life  and  learning  of  Andrew 
Melville,  '  that  the  refinement  and  the 
science,  secular  and  sacred,  with  whioh 
modem  Europe  is  enriched,  must  be 
traced  to  the  revival  of  ancient  literature, 
and  that  the  hid  treasures  could  not  have 
been  laid  open  and  rendered  available 
but  for  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
cultivated  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.' II 

"  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  in  the 
literature  of  that  age,  and  in  all  depart- 
ments of  it,  Aberdeen  stood  pre-eminent. 
Clarendon  commemorates  the  '  many  ex- 
cellent scholars  and  very  learned  men 
under    whom  .the    Scotch    universities^ 


♦  Aberdeen.  1636.  +  Vol.  iii.  p.  227. 

X  Id  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  26th  May  1642.  He  died  in  1659,  in  the 
ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

§  Life  of  Biikop  Bedell — Preface.  Of  most  of  these  thf^plogical  authors  I  am 
obliged  to  speak  in  the  language  of  others.  I  have  not  even,  in  all  cases,  read  the 
works  which  have  formed  their  character. 

H  DrM^Cri^i  Life  ofMelvUU,  vol.  u.  p.  445.  It  is  with  hesitation  that  anyone 
who  has  benefited  by  this  work  will  express  a  difference  of  opinion  from  its  author. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr  M'Crie  has  been  led  by  his  admiration  for  Andrew 
Melville  to  rate  too  highly  an  exercise  in  which  he  excelled.  The  writing  of 
nodem  Latin  poetry,  however  valuable  as  a  part  of  grammatical  education,  his, 
in  trath,  never  been  an  effort  of  imagination  or  fancy  ;  and  its  products,  when 
most  snocessfnl,  hare  never  produced  the  effect  of  genuine  poetry  on  the  mind  ot  the 
reader. 
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and  especially  Aberdeen,  flourished.'* 
'Bishop  Patrick  Forbes/  says  Bamet, 
'  took  soch  care  of  the  two  colleges  in 
his  diocese,  that  thej  became  quickly 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land. .  .  .  They  were  an  honour  to 
the  Church,  both  by  their  lires  and  by 
their  learning ;  and  with  that  excellent 
temper  they  seasoned  that  whole  diocese, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  that  it  continues 
to  this  Tery  day  yery  much  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  both  for 
learning,  loyalty,  and  peaceableness.'  t 

'*That  this  was  no  unfounded  boast, 
as  regards  one  department  of  learning, 
has  been  already  shown,  in  enumerating 
the  learned  divines  who  drew  upon  Aber- 
deen the  general  attention  soon  after  the 
death  of  their  bishop  and  master.  In 
secular  learning  it  was  no  less  distin- 
guished. No  one  excelled  Robert  Gordon 
of  Straloch  in  all  the  accomplishments 
that  honour  the  country  gentleman. 
Without  the  common  desire  of  fame  or 
any  more  sordid  motive,  he  devoted  his 
life  and  talents  to  illustrate  the  history 
and  literature  of  his  country.  He  was 
the  prime  assistant  to  Scotstarvet  in  his 
two  great  undertakings,  the  Atlas  and 
the  collections  of  Scotch  poetry.^  The 
maps  of  Scotland  in  the  Great  Atlas 
(many  of  them  drawn  by  himself,  and 
the  whole  '  revised '  by  him  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Charles  I.),  with  the  topo- 
graphical descriptions  that  accompany 
them,  are  among  the  most  valuable  eon- 
tributions  ever  made  by  an  individual  to 
the  physical  history  of  his  country.  His 
son,  James  Gordon,  parson  of  Rothiemay, 
followed  out  his  father's  great  objects 
with  admirable  skill,  and  in  two  particu- 
lars he  merits  our  gratitude  even  more. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  study  drawing,  and  to  apply  it 
to  plans  and  views  of  places ;  and,  while 
he  could  wield  Latin  easily,  he  conde- 
scended to  write  the  history  of  his  time 
in  excellent  Scotch. 


'^  While  these  writers  were  innstratiag 
the  history  of  their  country  in  prose,  a 
crowd  of  scholars  were  writing  poetry, 
or,  at  least,  pouring  forth  innumerable 
copies  of  elegant  lAtin  verses.  While 
the  two  Johnstons  were  the  most  distin- 
guished of  those  poets  of  Aberdeen,  John 
Leech,  once  Rector  of  our  University,§ 
David  Wedderbum,  rector  of  the  Gnon- 
mar  School,  and  many  others,  wrote  and 
published  pleasing  Latin  verse,  which 
stands  the  test  of  criticism.  While  it 
cannot  be  said  that  such  compositioBS 
produce  on  the  reader  the  higher  effeets 
of  real  poetry,  they  are  not  without 
Talue,  if  we  view  them  as  tests  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  society  among  which 
they  were  produced.  Arthur  Johnston 
not  only  addresses  elegiacs  to  the  bishop 
and  his  doctors,  throwing  a  charming 
classical  air  over  their  abstmser  learning, 
but  puts  up  a  petition  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  city,  or  celebrates  the  charms  of 
Mistress  Abemethy,  or  the  embroideries 
of  the  Lady  Lauderdale — all  in  choice 
Latin  verse,  quite  as  if  the  persons  whom 
he  addressed  appreciated  the  langnage  of 
the  poet.il 

**  Intelligent  and  educated  strangers, 
both  foreigners  and  the  gentry  of  the 
north,  were  attracted  to  Aberdeen ;  and 
its  colleges  became  the  place  of  education 
for  a  higher  class  of  students  than  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  draw  their 
philosophy  from  a  native  source.if 

**  If  it  was  altogether  chance,  it  was  a 
Tery  fortunate  accident,  which  plaeed  in 
the  midst  of  a  society  so  worthy  of  com- 
memoration a  painter  like  George  Jamie- 
sone,  the  pupil  of  Rubens,  the  firsts  and, 
till  Raebum,  the  only  great  painter  whom 
Scotland  had  produced.  Though  he  was 
a  native  of  Aberdeen,  it  is  not  Ukely  that 
anything  but  the  little  court  of  the  bishop 
could  have  induced  such  an  artist  to  pro- 
sectite  his  art  in  a  provincial  town.  An 
academic  orator  in  1630,  while  boasting 
of  the  crowd  of  distinguished  men,  natives 


♦  Histary  of  the  lUbdUon.    Oxford,  1826.    Vol.  i.  p.  145. 

f  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell — Preface. 

t  Dditice  poetarum  Scotorum  hujut  eni  iUngtrium,  and  fifth  volume  of  the  Great 
Atlas — both  published  by  John  Blaen  at  Amsterdam,  the  former  in  1637,  the  latter 
in  1654. 

§  Joannit  Leoehaei  Scott  mutee,  Londini,  1620.  Leech  was  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1619. 

n  ''Ad  Senatum  Aberdonensem;"  ''Tumulus  Joannis  Colissonii;"  "De  Abrene- 
thsea;"  "De  aulseis  acu-pictis  D.  Isabellas  Setonas  Comitissas  LaderdeliaB."  Epi- 
gratnmata  Arturi  Jonstoni,  Scoti,  Medici  Regii,  Abredoniee :  excuddxit  £dvardm» 
Jiabamu,  1632. 

IF  Stbachan*s  Panegyrieue,  Among  the  strangers  he  distinguishes  Parkins,  an 
Englishman  who  had,  the  year  before  (1630),  obtained  a  degree  of  M.D.  in  our  Uni- 
Tersity.  The  earliest  diploma  of  M.D.  I  have  seen  is  that  which  I  have  noted 
(somewhat  out  of  place)  among  the  academic  prints,  and  which  was  granted  in 
1697. 
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wmd  strangen,  either  prodoced  by  the 
University,  or  brought  to  Aberdeen  by 
the  bishop,  was  able  to  point  to  their 
pietarefl  ornamenting  the  hall  where  his 
audience  were  assembled.  Knowing  by 
whom  these  portraits  were  painted,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  so  few  are  pre- 
•erred.*'  * 

Keeping,  however,  to  the  matter  of 
academic  impngnment,  we  shall  now 
turn  to  an  instance  of  its  incidental 
occQirence  in  that  University,  which, 
from  its  late  origin,  was  least  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Continental 
system. 

The  visit  of  King  James  to  his 
ancient  kingdom  in  1617,  afforded  the 
half- formed  collegiate  institution  in 
Edinbargh  an  opportunity  for  a  rhe- 
torical display,  which  ended  in  sub- 
stantial advantages.  Tired  with  busi- 
ness at  Holy  rood,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  full  eating  and  drinking,  and  ^^  driv- 
ing our  ^*  at  his  quieter  palace  of  Stir- 
ling, he  bethought  himself  of  a  rhe- 
torical pastime  with  the  professors  of 
the  new  University,  wherein  he  could 
not  fail  to  luxuriate  in  the  scholastic 
quibbling  with  which  his  mind  was 
80  well  crammed,  and  he  was  pretty 
certain  of  enjoying  an  ample  banquet 
of  success  and  applause.  Hence,  as 
Thomas  Crawford  the  annalist  of  the 
institution  informs  ns,  **  It  pleased  his 
majesty  to  appoint  the  maisters  of  the 
college  to  attend  him  at  Sterling  the 
29th  day  of  July,  where,  in  the  royal 
chapel,  bis  majesty,  with  the  flower  of 
the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  both  nations, 'were 
present,  a  little  before  five  of  the 
clock,  and  continued  with  much  chear- 
fnlness  above  three  hours.'* 

The  display  was  calculated  to  be 
rather  appalling  to  any  man  who  had 
much  diffidence  or  reserve  in  his  dispo- 
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sition,  and  hence  Charteris,  the  princi- 
pal, "being  naturally  averse  from 
public  show,  and  professor  of  di- 
vinity," transferred  the  duty  of  lead- 
ing the  discussion  to  Professor  Adam- 
son.  The  form  adopted  was  the  good 
old  method  of  the  impugnment  of 
theses,  so  many  being  appointed  to 
defend,  and  so  mafly  to  impugn ^  "but 
they  insisted  only  upon  such  purposes 
as  were  conceived  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  king's  majesty  and 
the  auditory." 

The  first  thesis  was  better  suited 
for  the  legislature  than  an  academic 
body,  and  there  must  have  been  some 
peculiar  reason  for  bringing  it  on.  It 
w&s,  "  that  sheriffs  and  other  inferior 
magistrates  should  not  be  hereditary," 
which  was  oppugned  by  Professor 
Lands  "  with  many  pretty  argu- 
ments." The  king  was  so  pleased 
with  the  oppugnation,  that  he  turned  to 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  hereditary 
sheriff  of  Clydesdale,  and  said, 
"James,  you  see  your  cause  lost — 
and  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  clearly 
satisfied  and  answered."  A^. — ^.It  is 
just  worth  noticing  that  the  College 
and  the  Marquis  were  then  at  feud. 
There  was  a  question  about  the  posses- 
sion of  the  old  lodging  of  the  Hamil- 
ton family,  then  constituting  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  University 
edifices.  The  "gud  old  nobleman," 
his  father,  had  been  easily  satisfied, 
but  the  young  man  was  determined  to 
stand  upon  his  rights,  and,  though  he 
could  not  recover  possession,  get  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  rent  or  damages; 
nor  would  he  take  the  judicious  hint 
that  "so  honourable  a  personage 
would  never  admit  into  bis  thoughts 
to  impoverish  the  patrimony  of  the 
young  University,  which  had  been  so 
great  an  ornament,  and  so  fruitful  an 


*  "  Patricins  .  .  .  supremas  dignitates  scholasticas  ib  viros  omni  laude  majores 
(quorum  vo$  hie  tultut  xtidetis)  qui  Yel  ipsas  dignitates  honorarnnt,  conferri  curarit. 
Qaid  memorem  Sandilandios,  Rhsetos,  Baronios,  Scrogios,  Sibbaldos,  Leslaeos,  maxima 
ilia  Domina.  .  .  .  Deus  mi  !  quanta  dici  celebritas,  quo  tot  pileati  patres,  theo- 
logiae,  juris  et  medicins  doctores  et  bacoalaurei  de  gymnasio  nostro  Telut  agmine 
fketo  prodiemnt !  "  He  alludes  to  the  strangers  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  society 
— to  the  diyines,  Forbes,  Barron,  &c. — to  the  physicians.  *  Quantus  medicorum  grex  ! 
quanta  claritas  I  .  .  .  Quantum  uterque  Jonstonus,  ejusdem  uteri,  ejusdem  artis 
ftatres.  .  .  .  Mathesi  profunda,  quantum  poesi  et  impangendis  carminibus  valeant, 
Bovistis.  ArthuruB  medicus  Regis  et  divinus  poeta  elegisB  et  epigrammatis,  quibus 
son  solum  suae  sBtatis  homines  superat  verum  antiquissimos  quosque  sequat.  ^  Guliel- 
mns  rei  herbariso  et  mathematum,  quorum  professor  meritissimus  est,  gloria  cluit. 
De  Gnlielmo  eerte  idem  nsurpare  possumus.  .  .  .  '  Delioi»  est  humani  generis/ 
tanta  est  ejui  comitas,  tanta  urbanitas." 
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instrnment  of  so  much  good  to  the 
whole  nation,  bat  rather  accept  of 
some  honourable  acknowledgment  of 
bis  mnnificence  in  bestowing  upon  the 
College  an  honest  residence  for  the 
mnses."  Bat  to  retnm  to  the  impagn- 
ment.  The  next  thesis  was  on  local 
motion,  ^*  pressing  many  things  by 
clear  testimonies  of  Aristotle's  text;" 
and  this  passage  of  literary  arms  called 
ont  one  of  James's  sallies  of  pawky  per- 
siflage. *^  These  men,"  he  said,  *^  know 
Aristotle's  mind  as  well  as  himself 
did  while  he  lived."  The  next  thesis 
was  on  the  ^*  Original  of  Fountains;" 
and  the  discussion,  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, no  doubt,  was  so  interesting  that 
it  was  allowed  to  go  on  far  beyond 
the  prescribed  period,  **  his  majesty 
himself  sometimes  speaking  for  the 
impugner,  and  sometimes  for  the  de- 
fender, in  good  Latin,  and  with  much 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  philo- 
sophy." 

Talking  is,  however,  at  the  best,  dry 
work.  His  majesty  went  at  last  to 
supper,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
what  is  termed  "a  wet  night."  When 
up  to  the  proper  mark,  he  sent  for  the 
professors,  and  delivered  himself  of 
the  following  brilliant  address : — 

^^  Methinks  these  gentlemen,  by 
their  very  names,  have  been  destined 
for  the  acts  which  they  have  had  in 
hand  to-day.  Adam  was  father  of 
all;  and,  very  fitly,  Adamson  had  the 
first  part  of  this  act.  The  defender  is 
justly  called  Fairly — his  thesis  had 
some  fair  lies,  and  he  defended  them 
very  fairly,  and  with  many  fair  lies 
given  to  the  oppugners.  And  why 
should  not  Mr  Lands  be  the  first  to 
enter  the  lands?  but  now  I  clearly 
see  that  all  lands  are  not  barren,  for 
certainly  he  bath  shown  a  fertile  wit. 
Mr  Young  is  very  old  in  Aristotle. 
Mr  Reed  needs  not  be  red  with  blush- 
ing for  his  acting  tod^y.  Mr  King 
disputed  very  kingly,  and  of  a  kingly 
purpose,  anent  the  royal  supremacy  of 
reason  over  anger  and  all  passions." 
And  here  his  majesty  was  going  to 
close  the  encomiums,  when  some  one 
nudged  his  elbow,  and  hinted  that  he 
had  omitted  to  notice  the  modest 
Charteris ;  but  the  royal  wit  was  not 
abashed,    and    his    concluding    im- 


promptu was  by  no  means  the  least 
successful  of  his  puns.  *^  Well,  his 
name  agreeth  very  well  to  his  nature; 
for  charters  contain  much  matter,  yet 
say  nothing,  but  put  great  purposes  in 
men's  mouths." 

Few  natures  would  be  churlish 
enough  to  resist  a  genial  glow  of  satis- 
faction on  receiving  such  pearls  of 
rhetoric  scattered  among  them  by  a 
royal  hand,  and  we  may  believe  that 
the  professors  were  greatly  gratified. 
But,  pleased  more  probably  by  his  own 
success,  the  king  gave  a  more  substan- 
tial mark  of  his  satisfaction,  and  said, 
**  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
day's  exercise,  that  I  will  be  god- 
father to  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
and  have  it  called  the  College  of 
King  James ;  for  after  the  founding 
of  it  had  been  stopped  for  sundry 
years  in  my  minority,  so  soon  as  I 
came  to  any  knowledge,  I  zealously 
held  hand  to  it,  and  caused  it  to  be 
established ;  and  although  I  see  many 
look  upon  it  with  an  evil  eye,  yet  I 
will  have  them  to  know  that,  having 
given  it  this  name,  I  have  espoused  its 
quarrel."  And  further  on  in  the 
nighty  he  promised,  *^  that  as  he  had 
given  the  College  a  name,  he  would 
also,  in  time  convenient,  give  it  a 
royal  godbairn  gift  for  enlarging  the 
patrimony  thereof." 

In  the  course  of  the  multifarious 
talk  of  the  evening,  a  curious  and 
delicate  matter  was  opened  up^the 
difference  between  the  English  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  and  the  Scottish, 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  Europe 
in  general.  An  English  doctor,  who 
must  have  enjoyed  exceptional  opin- 
ions, or  been  a  master  of  hypocrisy, 
praised  the  readiness  and  elegancy  of 
bis  majesty's  Latinity ;  on  which  he 
said,  ^^  All  the  world  knows  that  my 
maister,  Mr  George  Buchanan,  was 
a  great  maister  in  that  faculty.  I  fol- 
low his  pronunciation  both  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  am  sorry  that  roy 
people  of  England  do  not  the  like,  for 
certainly  their  pronunciation  ntteriy 
spoils  the  grace  of  these  two  learned 
languages;  but  you  see  all  the  uni- 
versity and  learned  men  of  Scotland 
express  the  true  and  native  pronunci- 
ation of  both."  ♦ 


*  These  notices  are  takea  from  the  Bistory  of  ike  Vnivertity  of  Edinburgh,  from  1580 
to  1646,  by  Thomas  Crawford,  printed  in  1808  from  a  MS.  of  the  serenteenth  century. 
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THE    IX8URRECTI0X  IK   SPAIN. 


De.vr  Ebony. — Had  I  known  that 
yoa  woald  treacheroasly  publish  my 

Sriyate    commanications,    and    that 
laga  comes  to  Madrid,  I  certainly 
woald  have  waited  until  I  had  qnitted 
this  capital,  before  imparting  to  you 
my  impressions  of  it,  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  institutions.    I  admit  that  I 
Bave  bnt  myself  to  blame  for  my  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  Maga,  whose 
fkme  extends  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  has  her  regular  readers  even 
in  Madrid.    But  you,  who  must  be 
aware  of  that  fact,  are  not  the  less 
ealpable  for  risking  the  valuable  life 
of  yonr  old  ally  and  contributor.  Yon 
might  have  had  a  little  more  consi- 
deration for  your  outpost  than  to  ex- 
poM  him  to  the  thrust  of  an  Albacete 
dagger  or  Catalan  knife,  whether  dealt 
under  the  fifth  rib,  or  treacherously  in 
the  back.    Yon  should  have  reflected 
that  my  olive- green  uniform,  with  a 
folden  thistle  on  the  black -facings, 
would  naturally  betray  my  quality  of 
Ifaga's  vedette.    Since  the  10th  of 
June,  date  of  the  Magazine's  arrival 
in  Madrid^  my  existence  has  not  been 
worth  an  hour's  purchase.     I  have 
'been  obliged  to  strike  my  tent,  pitched 
in  the  Pnerta  del  Sol,  as.the  best  place 
for  observation,  and  to  picket  my 
charger  in  the  recesses  of  the  Retiro, 
whose  cool  shades,  I  confess,  are  not 
altogether  to  be  despised  now  that  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  90  to  100  in 
the  shade,  and  that  the  streets  of  this 
capital  resemble  nothing  so  much  as 
limekilns,  thanks  to  dust  from  demo- 
litions, and  to  the  rays  of  a  sun  com- 
pared to  which  the  Phoebus  of  the 
British  Isles  is  a  very  feeble  impostor. 
Yon  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  plea- 
aant  peculiarities  of  the  Madrid  cli- 
mates-Siberia in  winter  and  in  the 
wind ;  the  Sahara  in  summer  and  in 
the  snn.    We  are  just  now  in  all  the 
delights  of  tho  dogdays ;  a  wet  brick 
is  sunburned  red  in  half  an  hour; 
«gg8,  placed  for  ten  minutes  on  the 
-tiles,  open  for   the    exit   of  lively 
chidkens ;  and  Madrid,  to  avoid  cal- 
cination, flies  to  the  woods  and  waves. 
As  I  hope  soon  to  follow  its  example, 
and  shall  consequently  not  be  here 
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when  your  August  number  arrives, 
I  will  venture  to  send  you  another 
epistle,  notwithstanding  that  I  have 
received  sundry  mysterious  warnings 
that  a  repetition  of  my  first  offence 
would  lead  to  prompt  blood-letting. 
This  time,  however,  I  shall  have  less 
to  say  of  the  follies  and  failings  of  the 
natives,  and  more  of  what  has  oc- 
curred since  last  I  troubled  you  with 
my  prose.  Then  I  did  but  glance  at 
politics  en  passant;  now,  I  propose 
devoting  my  whole  letter  to  them*. 
Just  one  fortnight  ago  there  occurred 
at  Madrid  an  event  so  important  that 
I  think  it  best  to  confine  myself  to  an 
account  of  it,  and  to  reserve  lighter 
matters  for  a  future  communication. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  event  in 
question  is  the  military  insurrection 
of  the  28th  of  June. 

Things  had  been  in  rather  a  queer 
state  here  for  some  time  past.  As 
you  may  possibly,  amidst  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Eastern  question,  have 
neglected  to  follow  np  the  minute 
intricacies  of  Spanish  politics,  I  must 
step  back  a  pace  or  two,  in  order  to 
put  you  au  fait.  Autumn  of  last 
year  witnessed  the  arrival  at  power 
of  the  present  ministry,  which  speed- 
ily became  far  more  unpopular  than, 
for  some  time  past,  any  administra- 
tion had  been.  Headed  by  an  unprin- 
cipled and  unscrupulous  adventurer,  it 
recoiled  from  no  illegality  or  tyranny 
that  might  conduce  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. Defeated  in  the  senate  by  a 
large  majority,  on  the  memorable 
railway  question,  it  suspended  the 
session,  and  began  to  indulge  its 
hatred  of  those  who  assisted  in  its 
rebuff.  In  January  of  the  present 
year,  about  a  month  after  the  closing 
of  tho  legislative  chambers,  some  of 
the  most  formidable  of  its  opponents, 
on  that  occasion  and  on  most  others^ 
were  ordered  into  exile.  It  is  cus- 
tomary and  legal  in  Spain  for  tho 
minister  to  assign  a  residence  to 
unemployed  ofiicers,  whither  they  are 
bound  to  proceed.  In  those  disposi- 
tions, the  convenience  of  the  officers 
is  usually  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
sulted, but  sometimes,  especially  for 
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political  reasons,  the  contrarj  is  the 
case,  and  snch  assignment  of  qnarters 
becomes  little  less  than  a  sentence  of 
banishment.  A  military  man  may  be 
authorised  to  reside  in  Madrid  (the 
Spaniard's  paradise),  or  transported 
to  the  Philippines,  which  he  would 
consider  purgatory.  As  most  military 
men  of  high  rank  in  this  country  are 
xnore  or  less  political  characters, 
either  having  held  o£Sce,  or  hoping 
some  day  to  find  a  place  in  one  of 
the  ephemeral  Spanish  governments 
(whose  existence  rarely  exceeds  a 
year,  and  is  sometimes  limited  to  a 
day),  and  constantly  mauGeuvring  to 
obtain  it,  they  hold  it  a  cruel  destiny 
that  consigns  them  to  a  colonial  abode, 
or  to  vegetation  in  a  remote  town,  far 
from  the  capital,  that  centre  of  every 
kind  of  intngue.  It  may  be  imagined, 
therefore,  with  what  extreme  disgust 
some  of  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
Moderado  opposition  suddenly  found 
themselves  ordered  to  places  where 
they  would  be  at  full  liberty  to  study 
strategy,  or  play  the  Cindnnatus  in 
their  cabbage  gardens,  but  where  they 
would  be  forgotten  by  the  world,  and 
powerless  to  annoy  the  ministers  or 
to  forward  their  own  ambitious  views. 
Generals  Leopold  O'Donnell,  Manuel 
Concha,  Jose  Concha,  and  Infante 
(a  deserter  from  the  Frogresista  or 
liberal  party),  were  the  men  whose 
influence  and  intrigues  the  Sartorius 
ministry  thus  attempted  to  annul. 
The  two  former  were  ordered  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  the  two  latter  to  the 
Balearics.  Manuel  Concha  and  In- 
fante obeyed  orders  and  departed  for 
their  destinations;  Jos4  Concha,  by 
far  the  cleverer  of  the  brothers,  went 
into  France ;  O'Donnell  disappeared, 
and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after- 
wards that  it  became  known  where 
he  was  concealed.  From  the  time  of 
these  banishments  (the  latter  part  of 
January)  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conspiracy  which 
has  just  broken  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
military  insurrection. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  the  regi- 
ment of  Cordova,  quartered  at  Sanir 
gossa,  rose  in  revolt,  headed  by  its 
colonel,  Brigadier  Hore,  an  officer  of 
merit,  who  had  served  in  the  royal 
guards  during  the  civil  war.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  garrison,  and  several 
officers  of  high  rank,  were  pledged  to 


support  the  movement ;  but  some  of 
the  latter  played  the  traitor,  others 
hesitated  at  the  very  moment  when 
promptness  and  decision  were  most 
necessary;  Jos^  Concha,  who  was 
then  concealed  in  Spain,  and  expected 
to  start  up  at  Sars^ossa  to  head  the 
revolt,  did  not  appear,  but  soon  after- 
wards presented  himself  to  the  autho- 
rities of  Bordeaux.  In  short,  tiie 
whole  thing  failed.  The  Cordova  re- 
giment was  broken  up ;  changes  weie 
made  in  one  or  two  garrisons ;  a  num- 
ber of  arrests,  especially  of  militarj 
men  and  newspaper  editors,  were 
made  in  Madrid ;  promotions  and  de- 
corations were  lavished  upon  certain 
officers,  amongst  whom  were  some 
who  had  betrayed  to  death  the  friends 
and  confederates  they  had  promised 
to  support ;  the  last  of  the  insurgents 
were  driven  across  the  frontier;  the 
government  emerged  from  the  brief 
struggle  with  renewed  strength,  and 
became  daily  more  unconstitnti<ttalr 
arbitrary,  and  tyrannical. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  inci- 
dents I  have  thus  briefly  sketched,  it 
was  generally  reported  that  the  place 
where  the  Moderado  opposition  (no- 
way discouraged  by  the  disaster  in 
Arragon)  intended  to  make  their  next 
attempt,  was  Madrid  itself.  The  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  the  mean 
time  had  certainly  be^  such  as  to 
irritate  its  enemies,  and  rouse  public 
indignation.  No  one  was  safe  from^ 
the  despotic  system  introduced.  B- 
legal  arrests  were  of  frequent  oocmr- 
rence,  made  without  a  shadow  of  a 
pretext,  and  whose  victims,  con- 
scious of  no  crime,  were  left  to  lan- 
guish in  prison,  transported  to  the 
colonies,  or  escorted  out  of  Spain. 
The  opposition  journals  were  daily 
seized,  not  only  for  the  articles  they 
published,  but  for  the  mere  news  th^ 
gave,  as  there  were  many  things 
which  ministers  did  not  choose  to  have 
communicated  to  the  nation  except  in 
the  falsified  version  given  by  their  own 
journals.  The  Chmor  PuUieo^  ably 
conducted  by  a  staunch  and  weli- 
known  liberal,  Don  Fernando  Corradi; 
the  Nacian,  also  a  Frogresista  paper, 
whose  editor,  Bua  Figueroa,  still  con- 
trived to  write  in  it  from  the  conceal- 
ment to  which  an  order  for  his  arrest 
had  compelled  him ;  the  Diario  Et' 
poSM  and  the  Epoca^  represenftiog  the 
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Moderado  opposition,  were  the  chief 
objects  of  ministerial  oppression  and 
▼indictireness,  and  day  after  day  their 
eolamns  were  beaded  with  the  an- 
Bonncement^  that  their  first  edition 
had  been  seized  by  order  of  the  cen- 
sor. In  spite  of  this  persecution,  they 
steadily  persevered,  opposing  the  go- 
Tornment  as  well  as  they  might,  bot 
prevented  from  exposing,  oUierwise 
than  by  inference  and  in  a  most  guard- 
ed manner,  the  scandalous  corruption 
and  jobbing  of  the  ministers  and  the 
court  Discontent  was  general,  and 
daily  increased.  It  was  asked  when 
tiie  Cortes  were  to  assemble,  for  only 
in  their  discussions  did  there  seem  a 
chance  of  such  expression  of  public 
opinion  as  might  alarm  and  check  the 
men  in  power.  These,  however,  had 
no  intention  of  calling  together  the 
legislative  chambers.  They  contin- 
uSa  to  make  laws  by  decree,  and  to 
sanction,  for  the  benefitof  their  friends 
and  adherents,  railways  and  other 
national  works,  for  which  the  approval 
of  the  Cortes  waste  be  asked  at  some 
fiitnre  day.  But  that  day  has  not  yet 
come,  nor  will  it  come,  so  long  as  the 
present  ministry  is  in  ofSce  and  the 
Queen-mother  supports  them,  for  she 
dreads,  as  much  as  they  do,  the  ex- 
posure of  the  oountiess  iniquitous  spe- 
culations at  the  country's  expense,  in 
which  she  and  her  husband  have  been 
concerned,  with  the  connivance  and 
aid  of  the  government,  who  thus  re- 
paid her  for  the  countenance  that  often 
stood  them  in  good  stead  against  the 
intrigues  of  the  camarilla  headed  by 
tiie  Queen's  favourite.  Then  there 
were  frequent  rumours  of  an  approach- 
ing coup  cTitatj  on  the  plan  of  that  of 
December  1851  in  France,  or  of  that, 
nearly  resembling  it,  which  the  bravo- 
Murillo  mmistry  had  actually  pub- 
lished, but  had  been  unable  to  carry 
out.  All  this  time  (ever  since  the 
outbreak  at  Saragossa)  the  whole 
country  was  under  martial  law ;  no 
eon^  deUU  could  confer  upon  the  gov- 
ernment more  arbitrary  powers  than 
those  it  already  exercised — it  could 
but  legalise  illegality.  The  case  was 
vastiy  different  in  France  and  in  Spain. 
In  France,  after  a  period  of  anarchy, 
soeceeded  by  a  conflict  of  political 
factions  which  rendered  all  govern- 
ment impossible,  a  man  long  depre- 
dated, but  now  generally  admitted  to 


be  of  commanding  talent,  and,  we  are 
justified  in  believing,  of  far  more 
patriotic  mind  than  he  overbad  credit 
for,  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty,  at 
the  cost,  certainly,  of  constitutional 
forms,  but,  as  many  now  think,  for 
the  real  benefit  of  the  nation.  In 
Spain,  the  situation  of  affairs  was 
quite  otherwise.  Where  was  here  the 
vigorous  intellect  whose  judgment,  and 
fiiimness  and  foresight  were  to  guide, 
without  assistance  and  through  many 
perils,  the  ship  of  the  state.  Was  it 
that  of  the  unfortunate,  uneducated 
Queen,who  detests  business,  and  passes 
her  life  sunk  in  sloth  and  sensuality  ? 
Was  it  to  be  the  upstart  unscrupulous 
minister  who,  by  sheer  audacity  (the 
most  valuable  quality  for  a  Spanish 
politician  who  seeks  but  his  own  ag- 
grandisement), had  first  crawled  and 
afterwards  pushed  his  way  to  the  head 
of  the  royal  council-board  ?  Or  would 
the  arch-intriguer,  Maria  Christina, 
sketch  the  course  her  daughter  should 
adopt  when  converted  into  an  absolute 
sovereign  ?  No,  for  her  time  was  too 
much  taken  up  in  adding,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Spain,  to  her  already  incal- 
culable wealth,  and  in  planning  mar- 
riages for  her  numerous  daughters. 
In  short,  to  carry  into  the  higher 
sphere  of  politics  the  general  and  ser- 
vile imitation  of  Francenow  observable 
in  Spain,  was  an  idea  repugnant  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  which  increased,, 
if  possible,  the  universal  discontent 
that  alreadyprevailed — excited  by  the 
closing  of  the  chambers,  the  violence 
used  towards  the  independent  press 
(which  it  was  evidently  intended  to 
crush),  the  notorious  corruption  of  the 
administration ;  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  finances,  tendmginevitably 
to  some  extraordinary  exactions  from 
the  already  over-taxed  people;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  by  the  scandalous 
concessions  daily  made  to  the  friends 
and  adherents  of  the  ministry,  and  ta 
those  influential  persons,  the  Rian- 
zares,  Sefior  Arana,  Mr  Salamanca, 
and  others,  whose  enmity  the  Sarto- 
rius  cabinet  dared  not  encounter,  and 
whose  support  they  were  compelled  to 
purchase. 

It  was  understood  that  a  military 
insuiTection  was  contemplated,  with 
0*Donnell  at  its  head.  The  govern- 
ment affected  to  make  light  of  the 
affidr,  but  in  reality  they  were  not 
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without  nneasiDess,  for  they  could  not 
bnt  feel — although  they  daily  had  it 
proclaimed  by  the  hirellDg  HeraJeh 
that  they  were  the  savionra  of  the 
nation,  and  the  most  popular  and 
prosperous  of  minbtries — that  they 
were  execrated,  and  that  all  classes 
wt>nld  rejoice  In  their  downfall.  It 
is  difficult  to  convey  to  Englishmen— 
except  to  those  who  may  t>e  person- 
ally acquainted  with  this  singular 
country  and  people — a  clear  idea  of 
the  state  of  political  affurs  in  Madrid 
during  Uie  second  quarter  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  I  must  content  myself 
with  supplying  a  few  detached  facts 
and  details,  ^m  which  you  may, 
perhaps,  form  a  notion  of  the  whole. 
For  three  months  conspiracy  may  be 
said  to  have  walked  the  streets  of 
Madrid  openly  and  in  broad  daylight. 
Almost  e>*ery  one  knew  that  some- 
thing was  plotting,  and  a  considerable 
numt>er  of  persons  oould  bare  t<^d  the 
names  of  the  chief  conspirators,  and 
given  some  sort  of 'general  outline  of 
their  plans.  0*Donnel],  disobeying 
the  orders  of  the  Qoeen's  govern- 
ment, remained  hidden  in  Madrid, 
aeeing  nnmerons  friends,  but  undts- 
covenble  by  the  polke.  He  bad  fre- 
quent meetings  with  his  fieUow-coa- 
spirators;  his  wife  often  saw  him; 
fbr  sooe  time,  daring  which  be  was 
seriossly  ill,  be  was  daily  visited  by 
one  of  the  first  physicians  in  Madrid ; 
siiii  the  government,  althongb  most 
anxiovs  to  apprekend  him,  £uled  in 
everr  attespl  to  &cover  ha  hidiB|- 
plice,  wbkh  was  kaown  to  many.  It 
is  rare  that  the  secrets  of  a  coBsptr- 
acy,  wben  tber  hav«  bem  confided 
to  so  laige  a  nnaber  of  pcnoos,  have 
been  kepi  90  wen  and  for  so  long  a  time 
ms  in  tk«  preswt  case :  b«t  this  can- 
tios  asd  deletion  are  casilT  expli- 
cable by  tbe  «uv«fsal  hatred'  fielt  for 
th>e  preseat  gomuMM  a»d  bv  t2»e 
sooKg doire  fv  its &IL  IVeVif«^ 
lior  police  suborisies  w«f«  bmotr 
111— pj  bytbe  ■■■hi:  large  sou 
were  pbMd  at  tMr  dBfMgaX.  naae- 
VNBS  agCBts  bad  assBgwd  to  tbea  the 
sidfte  dMToT  seeking  0*DtnelL  AH 
w^  m  vaoL  TVe  gorerMMMl  peii 
ibifie  agcMs  wA  b«t  O^DohmH.  as 
il  afheiwaids  ap^eoffd,  |adi  tkna 
A  MitBOB,  at  ImbC  of  tbe 


ashamed  of  its  impotence  to  capture, 
spread  reports  that  be  they  songbt 
had  left  Madrid;  and,  afterwaids, 
that  they  knew  where  he  was,  bnt 
preferred  leaving  him  there  and 
watching  his  movements  to  seising 
him  and  sending  him  out  of  the  conn- 
try,  to  prepare,  on  a  foreign  soil, 
revolutionaiy  movements  in  Uie  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.  These  ridiculous 
pretences  imposed  upon  very  few. 
Could  the  government  have  appre- 
hended O'Donnell,  they  might  not 
have  dared  to  shoot  him,  and  might 
have  hesitated  permanently  to  im- 
prison him  ;  bnt  they  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  ship  him  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where  he  would  have  done 
little  mischief.  The  troth  was,  that 
they  employed  every  means  to  dis- 
cover his  hiding-place,  and  trtry 
means  proved  ineffectnaL  CDonneO, 
I  am  informed,  was  concealed  in  a 
house  that  communicated  with  the 
one  next  to  it,  which  had  tndc  and 
front  entrances.  His  friends  ud  the 
friendly  police  kept  strict  watch.  Of 
a  night,  wha  he  sometimes  went  oot 
to  walk,  his  safety  was  cared  far  bj 
the  very  men  whom  the  anthorities 
had  commissioned  to  look  for  ki^, 
and  who  went  awav  with  kSm  when 
he  left  Madrid  to  assmw  the  eoM- 
mand  of  the  inMu  gents.  A  gentle- 
man  who,  during  a  certain  period, 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  seeing 
him,  was  one  moraing  on  his  way  to 
his  place  of  conccnlsent,  and  had 
cntmd  the  street  in  whick  it  was 
situated,  when  a  police  agents  makag 
him  a  sign,  slipped  a  scrap  of  paper 
into  hts  hand.    On  it  were  the  words 


4« 


ing   the   hint,    the   peracn 
psoEed  the  honse  to  which  he 
going,  and  entered  ancthu,  in  tte 


FVms   the 


aboat  as  if  in  the 

of  his  duty.  hasCSr  defiM. 

he  hnd  ■ade  saare  i^  the 

ck«r,heMl^e 

whxhO* 

iMo  the  next  he 

the  hock  dinr. 

corten  C(f  fnfieo  agents 


todeOKt 
Ibe 


watched    bnt  their  T^ifianeir 
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most  intimate  Mends  of  the  person 
who  visited  O'Donnell,  and  who  was 
named  to  me  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  period  of  saspense  that 
preceded  the  insurrection,  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  about  a  union  be- 
tween the  Liberal  party  and  the  Mode- 
rado  opposition .  The  former,  although 
divid^  into  sections  which  differ  on 
certain  points,  is  unanimous  in  its 
desire  to  see  Spain  governed  consti- 
tutionally.   Overtures  were  made  to 
lome  of  its  chiefs.    It  was  proposed 
that  it  should  co-operate  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  set  of  men  who  had 
detached  themselves  from  all  parties, 
and  were  marching  on  the  high  road 
to  absolutism.     These  men,  known 
as  the  Folacos  or  Poles  —  a  word 
which  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  an  electioneering  joke — were  odious 
alike  to  Frogresistas  and  Moderados. 
But  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  sincere  and  cordial  junction 
between  the  two  principal  parties  into 
which  Spaniards  are  divided.     The 
Moderados  would  gladly  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  Liberals  to 
upset  their  common  enemy ;  but  they 
would  give  them  no  guarantees  that 
they  should  be,  in  any  way,  gainers  by 
the  revolution.    The  Liberals,  on  the 
other  hand,  mistrusted  the  Moderados, 
and  would  not  assist  men  whose  aims 
tbej  believed  to  be  purely  personal. 
When  the  Moderados  asked  whatguar- 
anteea  they  required,  they  were  quick- 
ly ready  with  an  answer.    **  Arm  the 
national  guard  of  Madrid,'*  they  said ; 
or,  **  March  your  troops,  as  soon  as 
you  have  induced  them  to  revolt,  at 
once  into  Arragon,  with  one  of  our 
most     influential     and    determined 
chiefe.**     The  Moderados  could  not 
be  induced  to  listen  to  such  terms. 
They  found    themselves  exactly  in 
the  position  in  which  the  Frogresistas 
were    in    1843.     Divided    amongst 
themselves,   the   probabilities   were 
that  the  insurrection  they  proposed 
would  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Liberals ;  and  the  risk  of  this  was 
doubled  if  they  accepted  even  the 
most  favourable  of  the  conditions  of- 
fered to  them.    They  knew  that  the 
feeling  of  a  large  majority  of  the  na- 
tion was  in  favour  of  the  Frogresistas; 
that  Espartero,  although  for   seven 
years  he  had  led  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman   at  Logrofio,    and    had 


steadily  resisted  all  temptations  to 
mingle  again  in  political  affairs,  was 
in  reality  the  most  popular  man  in 
Spain,  and  that  he  was  idolised  by 
the  people  of  Madrid.  Some  amongst 
them  (O'Donnell  himself,  it  has  been 
said),  whose  views  were  more  patri- 
otic and  less  selfish  than  those  of  the 
majority,  were  not  unwilling  to  blend 
with  the  Frogresistas,  to  whom  a  few, 
including  Kios  Rosas,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  senator,  frankly  proclaim- 
ed their  adherence,  declaring  that 
the  parties  which  for  so  many  years 
had  divided  Spain  were  virtually 
defunct,  and  that  there  were  but  two 
parties  in  the  country, — the  national 
one,  which  desired  the  welfare  of 
Spain,  and  to  see  it  governed  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  and  the  re- 
trograde or  absolutist,  which  tram- 
pled on  the  rights  of  the  people.  But 
although  a  few  men  were  found  ready 
to  waive  personal  considerations  and 
to  forget  old  animosities,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Moderados  were  less 
disinterested,  and  the  decision  finally 
come  to  was  to  do  without  the  aid  of 
the  Liberals,  and  to  accomplish  an 
insurrection  which,  although  its  suc- 
cess was  likely  to  be  of  some  advan- 
tage to  the  country,  at  least  for  a 
time,  had  for  its  object  a  change  of 
men  rather  than  of  measures. 

One  of  the  most  important  persons 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  was  the 
Director  of  Cavalry,  Major- Gene- 
ral Domingo  Dulce,  reputed  one  of 
the  best  and  bravest  officers  in  the 
Spanish  army,  and  who  had  won  his 
high  rank  and  many  honours,  not  by 
political  intrigue,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case  in  this  country,  but  at  the 
point  of  his  good  sword.  He  passed 
for  a  Frogresista,  and  most  of  his 
friends  were  of  that  party;  but  in  fact 
he  had  never  mixed  much  in  politics, 
and,  as  a  military  man,  had  served 
under  governments  of  various  prin- 
ciples. It  is  evident,  however,  that 
whilst  confining  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession— which  is  rarely  the 
case  with  Spanish  general  officers- 
he  cherished  in  his  heart  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  a  strong  detestation  of 
the  tyranny  under  which  Spain  has 
for  some  time  groaned.  An  intimate 
friend  of  his,  a  well-known  and  dis- 
tinguished Liberal,  was  the  immediate 
means  of  his  joining  the  conspiracy* 
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It  was  an  immense  acquisition  to  the 
caose  he  agreed  to  assist.  Chief  of 
the  whole  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  the  men  and 
officers  under  his  command,  he  could 
bring  a  large  force  to  the  insurgent 
banner,  and  his  own  presence  beneath 
it  was  of  itself  of  great  value,  for  he 
is  a  daring  and  decided  officer.  He 
it  was  who,  by  his  obstinate  resistance 
in  the  palace,  at  the  head  of  a  handful 
of  haltKdrdiers,  defeated  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators  in  the  year  1841. 
Dulce  is  a  slightly-made,  active,  wiry 
man,  rather  ^low  the  middle  height, 
of  bilious  temperament,  and  taciturn 
mood,  extremely  reserved,  even  with 
his  friends,  not  calculated  to  cut  a 
great  figure  in  the  council,  but  a  man 
of  action,  precious  in  the  field.  The 
other  principal  conspirators  were 
General  Messina,  a  man  of  education 
and  talent,  who  had  been  under- 
secretary of  the  war  department, 
and  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Narvaez; 
Ros  de  Olano,  a  general  officer  of 
some  repute ;  and  Brigadier  Echague, 
colonel  of  the  Principe  regiment,  a 
Basque  officer  who  served  with  high 
distinction  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  civil  war. 

Several  false  starts  were  made  be- 
fore the  insurrection  really  broke  out 
On  the  ISth  of  June,  especially,  it 
had  been  fixed  to  take  place.  The 
garrison  of  Madrid  had  been  ordered 
to  parade  before  daybreak  for  a  mili- 
tary promenade  and  review  outside 
the  town.  Sach  parades  had  been 
unusually  frequent  for  a  short  time 
past ;  and  it  was  thought  the  govern- 
ment ordered  them,  owing  to  informa- 
tion it  received,  not  sufficiently  de- 
finite to  compromise  the  conspirators 
personally,  but  which  yet  enabled  it 
to  defeat  theb  designs.  On  that 
morning,  however,  all  was  ready. 
The  Principe  regiment,  instead  of 
marching  directly  to  the  parade 
ground,  lingered,  and  finally  halted 
at  a  place  where  it  could  easily  join 
the  cavalry.  O'Donnell  left  the  town, 
disguised,  and  stationed  himself  in  a 
house  whence  he  could  observe  all 
that  passed.  Persons  were  placed  in 
the  vicinity  to  watch  over  his  safety. 
The  proclamations  that  had  been  pre- 

Eared  were  got  ready  for  distribution, 
•ate  on  the  eve  of  the  intended  out- 
break, about  four  or  five  hours  before 


it  was  to  occur,  its  approach  was 
known  to  several  persons  who,  with- 
out being  implicated  in  the  plot, 
sincerely  wished  it  success.  There 
seemed  no  doubt  of  the  event.  But, 
at  the  very  moment,  a  portion  of  the 
artillery  of  the  garrison,  which  had 
pledged  itself  to  take  part  in  the 
movement,  failed  to  make  its  appear- 
ance at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
General  Dulce  considered  their  ab- 
sence so  important  that  he  abandoned, 
for  that  day,  his  intention  of  marching 
off  bis  cavalry,  and  declaring  against 
the  government.  The  combat  of  the 
30th  of  June,  in  the  fields  of  YidU- 
varo,  showed  that  he  did  not  over- 
rate the  importance  of  including  all 
arms  in  the  composition  of  the  insur- 
rectionary force.  At  the  time,  how- 
ever, a  storm  of  censure  burst  over 
his  head.  He  was  taxed  with  trea- 
chery, with  a  deficiency  in  moral 
courage ;  his  best  friends  looked  mis- 
trustfully and  coldly  upon  him ;  more 
than  one  general  officer,  presuming 
on  seniority  of  rank  and  age,  took 
him  severely  to  task.  General  O'Don- 
nell  was  not  backward  in  reproaching 
him.  ** Never  was  a  white  man*' 
(these  were  the  very  words  of  the  ex- 
governor  of  Cnba)  ^*  sold  as  you  have 
sold  me."  Dulce,  although  deeply 
sensitive  to  all  this  blame,  took  it 
meekly,  acknowledged  that  appear- 
ances were  against  him,  but  declared 
that  he  had  acted  for  the  best,  and 
steadily  affirmed  that  his  future  con- 
duct would  prove  his  fidelity  to  the 
cause  he  bad  espoused.  Not  all  be- 
lieved him. 

Some  days  passed  over,  and  there 
was  no  word  of  an  insurrection.  The 
conspirators  were  discouraged.  Ru- 
mour spoke  of  dissensions  among 
them.  It  was  thought  that  nothing 
would  occur.  It  was  known  to  many 
that  Dulce  was  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
that,  by  his  fault  or  will,  a  good 
opportunity  had  been  lost ;  and  they 
said  that  if  he  were  not  playing  a 
double  game,  the  government  would 
certainly  have  heai^  of  his  complicity 
with  O'Donnell,  and  would  at  least 
have  removed  him  from  his  command. 
It  was  fact  that,  for  some  time  past, 
anonymous  letters  had  been  received 
by  the  ministers,  warning  them  that 
he  was  plotting  against  them.  But 
they  disbelieved  this  Information,  and 
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flome  of  the  letters  were  even  shown 
to  Dolce.  The  Duke  of  Rianzares, 
calling  one  day  on  a  minister,  found 
Dolce  there.  "'  What  is  this  that  I 
Imur,  general?**  said  Queen  Christina*s 
Imsband ;  **  is  it  tme  that  you  intend 
to  shoot  ns  all  ?  "  The  question  was 
awkward,  but  easily  parried.  A  few 
days  before  the  insurrection  occurred, 
Dolce  went  over  to  Alcala,  five  leagues 
from  Madrid,  under  pretence  of  in- 
specting the  recruits  stationed  there. 
SoTen  squadrons  of  cavabry  were  in 
that  town.  Doubtless  his  object  was 
to  see  if  he  could  still  reckon  upon 
their  following  him  whithersoever  he 
<di08e  to  lead.  I  met  him  in  the  street 
alter  his  return ;  I  think  it  was  on  the 
S6th  of  June.  He  looked  anxious  and 
careworn.  EUs  position  was  certainly 
critical,  and  it  is  not  presuming  too 
mnch  to  suppose  that  a  severe  struggle 
was  going  on  within  him  between  a 
long  habit  of  military  discipline  and 
dnl^,  and  what  we  must  in  justice 
bebeve  to  have  been,  in  his  opinion, 
«  paramount  duty  to  his  oppressed 
coontry.  For  he  was  at  the  top  of 
the  tree.  His  position  was  splendid ; 
hb  emoluments  were  large;  he  had 
Imt  to  persevere  in  his  adherence  to 
the  government  of  the  day  to  attain 
to  the  very  highest  rank  in  bis  pro- 
tenon— although  that  did  not  afford 
«  more  desirable  place  than  the  one 
he  already  occupied.  Under  these 
drcnmstances,  even  his  enemies  must 
admit — ^however  guilty  they  may  deem 
him — that  he  was  not  actuated  by  the 
selfish  desire  of  personal  advantage  or 
aggrandisement. 

Madrid,  incredulous  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise by  the  news  that  greeted  its  up- 
rising on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
Jone.  Some  hours  previously,  it  was 
informed,  the  director-general  of  ca- 
yalry,  after  mustering  for  review,  in  a 
field  Jnst  outside  the  walls,  the  eleven 
squadrons  that  formed  part  of  the  gar- 
rtoon  of  the  capital,  had  been  joined  by  a 
battalion  of  theregiment  of  Principe,  by 
afow companies  from  other  regiments, 
and  by  General  0*Donnell  himself,  and 
had  marched  to  Alcala  to  incorporate 
ia  his  insurrectionary  force  the  troops 
there  stationed.  Other  generals,  it 
was  stated,  were  with  him,  but  for 
fliany  honrs — indeed  for  the  whole  of 
that  day — troth  was  hard  to  be  got 


at,  and  Rumour  had  it  all  her  own 
way.  The  aspect  of  Madrid  was 
curious.  The  Queen  and  Court  had  left 
two  days  previously  for  the  Escurial ; 
all  but  two  of  the  ministers  were  ab- 
sent; those  two  were  paralysed  by  tho 
sudden  event,  and  seemingly  helpless. 
No  measures  were  taken,  no  troops 
brought  out ;  for  a  time  it  might  have 
been  thought  that,  as  was  reported, 
all  but  some  fifteen  hundred  of  these 
had  left  with  the  insurgent  generals ; 
for  several  hours  the  town  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  people,  and  had  they 
then  risen  it  would  probably  havo 
been  their  own,  for  many  of  the  troops 
remaining  in  Madrid  were  disaffected 
and  would  have  joined  them.  There 
was  great  excitement ;  the  general 
expression  was  one  of  joy  at  the  pro- 
spect of  getting  rid  of  a  ministry  than 
which  none  could  be  more  odious; 
the  Fuerta  del  Sol  and  the  principal 
streets  were  full  of  groups  eagerly  dis- 
cussing the  events  of  the  hour ;  friends 
met  each  other  with  joyous  counte- 
ances,  and  shook  hands  as  if  in  con- 
gratulation— Liberals  and  Moderados 
alike  well  pleased  at  the  event  that 
threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  the  com- 
mon enemy.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
countless  reports  current  on  that  day. 
The  most  important  fact  that  became 
known  was  that  the  cavalry  at  Alcala 
had  joined  the  insurgents,  and  that 
two  thousand  horsemen,  some  of  the 
best  dragoons  in  the  Spanish  army, 
were  in  hostile  attitude  close  to  Maa- 
rid,  accompanied  by  a  small  but  most 
efficient  body  of  infantry.  Towards 
evening  the  authorities  began  to 
awake  from  their  lethargy  of  alarm. 
Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  line  of 
telegraphic  wires  had  been  concluded 
on  the  previous  day  between  Madrid 
and  the  Escurial,  the  insurgents  had 
neglected  to  cut  off  this  means  of  rapid 
communication ;  news  of  the  insur- 
rection had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Queen,  and  her  return  to  the  capital 
was  annonnced.  The  streets  were 
quickly  filled  with  troops,  illumina- 
tions were  ordered  (there  was  no 
hope  of  their  beingvolunteered),  andat 
about  ten o'clockher Majesty  made  her 
entrance,  passing  completely  through 
the  town,  having  previously  been  to 
perform  her  devotions  in  the  church 
of  Atocha,  whose  presiding  virgin  is 
the  special  patroness  of  the  royal 
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family  of  Spain— the  gracious  protec- 
tress for  whom  princes  embroider  pet- 
ticoats, and  whose  shrine  queens  en- 
rich with  jewels,  whose  cost  would 
found  an  hospital  or  comfort  many 
poor.  A  jonng  Queen,  entering  her 
capital  in  haste  and  anxiety,  a  few 
hours  after  a  revolt  against  her  autho- 
rity, ought,  one  might  suppose,  to 
command,  by  her  mere  presence,  some 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion from  her  subjects.  But  the  pre- 
sent Queen  of  Spain  has  so  completely 
weaned  from  her  the  affections  of  her 
people,  has  so  well  earned  their  con- 
tempt, and  even  their  hatred,  that 
neither  on  that  night  nor  on  any 
other  occasion  that  X  have  witnessed 
was  a  voice  uplifted  or  a  viva  heard. 
A  body  of  gendarmes,  drawn  up  op- 
posite to  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
cheered  as  she  passed,  and  possibly 
the  same  may  have  been  the  case  on 
the  part  of  civil  and  military  function- 
aries at  other  points  of  the  line  of  her 
progress,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
people  and  soldiers  was  one  of  perfect 
indifference.  The  same  was  the  case 
on  the  following  day,  when  she  re- 
viewed the  garrison  in  the  Prado, 
and  conferred  decorations  and  pro- 
motion on  sergeants  and  privates  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
fidelity  in  refusing  to  be  led  away  by 
the  insurgents.  Surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous staff  of  officers,  and  having 
the  troops  formed  in  such  wise  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  them  might  hear 
her,  she  addressed  to  them  a  short 
speech,  was  profuse  of  smiles,  and 
held  up  to  them  her  infant  daughter 
as  if  confiding  it  to  their  defence.  Now 
was  the  time,  if  ever,  for  the  old 
Castilian  loyalty  to  burst  forth  in  ac- 
clamation. But  its  spirit  is  dead, 
-crushed  by  royal  misconduct  and  mis- 
rule. Not  a  cheer  was  uttered, 
either  by  officer  or  soldier.  The  omin- 
ous silence  was  remarked  by  all  pre- 
sent. It  was  equally  profound  as  the 
Queen  returned  to  her  palace  through 
the  most  populous  streets  of  her 
capital,  crowded  on  the  warm  summer 
night.  It  is  said  and  believed  here 
that,  on  reaching  the  palace,  she  was 
so  affected  and  disheartened  by  the 
chilling  reception  she  had  on  all  sides 
met,  that  she  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  Pity  it  is  for  the  poor  woman, 
who  is  not  without  some  natural  good 


qualities,  but  whom  evil  influences  and 
a  neglected  education  have  broagbt 
to  sorrow  and  contempt. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  relate  all  the 
incidents  of  the  last  fortnight,  which 
has  been  crowded  with  them  to  an 
extent  that  baffles  memory.  The 
most  important  you  will  find  in  this 
letter — many  of  the  minor  ones  have 
doubtless  escaped  me.  I  must  devote 
a  few  more  lines  to  the  first  day.  An 
unsigned  proclamation  was  circulated, 
of  a  tenor  by  no  means  unacceptable 
to  the  Liberals,  whose  chiefs  consulted 
as  to  the  propriety  of  rising  in  armSt 
or  at  least  of  making  some  demon- 
stration of  hostility  to  the  government 
Another  proclamation,  of  greater 
length,  signed  by  three  generals, 
O'Donnell,  Dnlce,  and  Messina,  dis- 
appointed them,  for  it  contained  not 
a  word  that  guaranteed  benefit  to  the 
nation,  and  spoke  merely  of  the 
knavery  of  the  ministers  and  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
Moreover,  a  request  was  sent  in  by  the 
insurgents  that  Madrid  would  remain 
quiet,  and  leave  them  to  settle  matters 
militarily.  Between  deliberation  and 
delays  the  day  passed  away,  and  to- 
wards night  the  altered  attitude  of 
the  authorities,  who  had  received 
telegi'aphic  orders  from  Mr  Sartorios 
to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour,  the 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  streets 
convincing  those  who  had  previously 
doubted  that  there  was  still  a  suffi- 
cient force  in  the  town  to  repress  any 
popular  attempt,  caused  half-formed 
plans  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  even 
the  most  ardent  and  bellicose  resolved 
to  wait  the  events  of  the  morrow  be- 
fore shouldering  musket  and  throwing 
up  barricades. 

The  morrow  was  the  festival  of  St 
Peter,  a  great  holiday,  kept  quiet  as 
a  Sunday,  with  much  mass  and  bull- 
fights. I  presume  the  churches  were 
attended,  but  the  bull- fights  did  not 
take  place.  Some  arrests  were  made,, 
but  not  many,  for  some  of  the  persons 
sought  after  bad  concealed  themselves. 
Madrid  was  still  excited,  but  quite, 
tranquil.  On  that  and  the  following 
day  every  sort  of  rumour  was  currents 
The  insurgents  were  near  the  town, 
and  there  were  frequent  reports  that 
they  were  coming  to  attack  it.  Cir* 
culation  was  prohibited  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  street  of  Alcala,  leading  ta 
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the  gate  near  to  which  the  enemy 
were  supposed  to  be.  The  residence 
of  the  Captain-general  and  the  officers 
of  the  staff  is  in  the  lower  part  of 
that  street,  and  the  constant  passage 
to  and  fro  of  orderlies  and  aides-de- 
camp  interested  the  people :  so  that 
OD  the  line  of  demarcation,  beyond 
which  there  was  no  passage,  there 
was  a  throng  from  morning  till  night, 
watching — they  knew  not  exactly  for 
what.  From  time  to  time  there  was 
a  rash  and  panic — when  the  mob  en- 
croached on  the  limit,  and  the  mili- 
tary were  ordered  to  make  them  re- 
cede. TheCaf^  Snizo,  at  the  summit  of 
the  street — which  rises  and  again  sinks 
over  a  small  eminence — was  a  great 
point  of  rendezvous,  and  was  crowded 
with  eager  politicians.  Towards  even- 
ing, on  the  30th,  the  garrison  (almost 
the  whole)  being  out  of  the  town,  it 
became  known  that  a  fight  was  im- 
minent, or  already  begun.  This  was 
In  the  neighbourhood;  but  as  none 
were  allowed  to  pass,  or  even  to  ap- 
proach the  gates,  news  were  scanty, 
and  little  to  be  relied  upon.  Cannon 
and  mnsketry  were  heard,  and  wound- 
ed men  were  seen  straggling  in.  The 
fever  of  expectation  was  at  its  height. 
Poblic  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  insurgents.  They  would  beat 
the  government  troops,  it  was  said, 
and  enter  the  town  pell-mell  with 
them.  All  the  male  population  of 
Madrid  was  in  the  streets,  a  few 
troops  were  stationed  here  and  there ; 
there  was  no  disorder,  but  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  a  trifle  would  produce  it. 
I  was  in  the  Caf^  Suizo,  which  was 
crowded  in  every  part,  a  short  time 
after  nightfall,  when  one  of  the 
alarms  I  have  referred  to  was  given. 
There  was  a  violent  rush  in  the  street 
ootfiide,  cries  and  shouts ;  those  with- 
out crowded  into  the  cafd,  most  of 
those  within  made  for  the  open  doors. 
The  effect  was  really  startling ;  it  was 
exactly  that  produced  by  a  charge  of 
troops  upon  a  mob ;  and  I  saw  more 
than  one  cheek  blanch  amongst  the 
consumers  of  ices  and  lemonade  (the 
evening  was  extremely  hot)  who 
filled  the  cafd.  But  it  was  a  ground- 
lets  alarm,  produced,  as  before,  merely 
by  the  troops  compelling  the  crowd  to 
r^ede.  Armed  police  circulated  in 
the  throng,  dispersing  groups,  and 
mrglogthem  to  go  home.    Soon  the 


streets  were  comparatively  clear,  but 
the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  were  filled 
until  past  midnight  with  persons  dis- 
cussing what  had  occurred,  and  giv- 
ing fifty  different  versions.  There 
had  been  a  fight,  it  was  certain,  at 
about  a  league  from  Madrid,  but  who 
had  won  and  who  had  lost  was  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  until  the  next  day. 

The  Madrid  Gazette,  the  order  of 
the  day,  published  by  General  O'Don- 
nell,  and  conversation  with  officers 
present  in  the  short  but  sharp  action, 
enable  me  to  give  you  a  sketch,  which 
you  may  rely  upon  as  correct,  of  its 
principal  incidents.  The  garrison  of 
Madrid,  consisting  of  about  eight  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  four  batteries  of 
artillery,  and  some  three  hundred  ca- 
valry, took  position  on  a  ridge  of 
ground  at  about  a  league  from  Madrid. 
The  enemy,  strong  in  cavalry,  but 
weak  in  infantry,  sought  to  draw  them 
farther  from  the  town,  and  into  a 
more  favourable  position  for  horse  to- 
act  against  them.  As  the  result 
proved,  the  wisest  plan  would  have 
been  to  persevere  in  these  tactics,  and,, 
if  the  garrison  refused  to  advance 
further,  to  let  the  day  pass  without  an 
action.  But .  General  0*Donnell  had 
assurances  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
troops  opposed  to  him  only  waited  an 
opportunity  to  pass  over  to  his  ban- 
ner. A  part  of  the  artillery,  espe- 
cially, was  pledged  to  do  so.  After 
some  preliminary  skirmishing,  he  or- 
dered a  charge,  which  was  made  in 
gallant  style  by  two  squadrons  of  the 
Principe  regiment.  In  spite  of  a  se- 
vere fire  of  shot  and  shell,  reserved 
until  they  were  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  battery  they  attacked,, 
they  got  amongst  the  guns,  and  sabred 
many  of  the  artillery  men,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  carrying  off  the  pieces^ 
and  compelled  to  retire,  by  the  heavy 
fire  of  the  squares  of  infantry  formed 
in  rear  of  the  artillery.  Having  thua 
ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  the  artillery 
coming  over  to  them,  or  allowing 
themselves  to  be  taken,  the  insurgents 
would  have  perhaps  acted  wisely  ia 
making  no  farther  attempts  upon  the 
hostile  line,  or,  if  they  were  resolved 
upon  a  contrary  course,  in  assailing 
the  flanks,  instead  of  again  charging 
up  to  the  mouths  of  the  cannon.  But 
it  appears  from  O'Donnell's  own  baU 
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letin  that  the  troops  were  not  well  in 
hand,  and  that,  enraged  at  finding 
themselves  fired  upon  by  those  from 
whom  they  expected  a  very  different 
reception,  they  made  several  charges 
onder  the  direction  of  their  regimental 
chiefs,  bat  withont  the  sanction  of 
their  generals.  I  can  hardly  give  a 
better  account  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
combat  than  is  contained  in  two  short 
paragraphs  of  the  insurgent  general's 
order  of  the  day,  which  has  been 
copied  in  the  government  papers,  and 
admitted  by  these  to  be  a  fair  and 
tme  statement  of  what  occnrred.  The 
bolletin  is  before  me,  and  I  translate 
the  passages  in  qnestion  : — 

^The  retreat  of  the  two  sqaadrons  of  the 
Principe  caTalry  (those  which  had  charged 
ike  battery)  was  opportonelj  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  hostile  sqaadrons  of  the 
Villavicioea  lancers,  and  of  the  Guardia 
dvU,  who  charged  after  them.  This  ca- 
valry, however,  was  driren  back,  when 
in  faU  career,  by  the  3d  and  4  th  squad- 
rons of  the  Principe,  who  rooted  them, 
entting  down  a  great  part  of  them,  and 
receiving  into  their  ranks  a  large  number 
of  the  soldiers  of  Yillaviciosa,  with  their 
standard,  and  four  officers,  who  rerersed 
their  lances,  proclaiming  themselves 
friends.  In  a  second  charge  made  by 
these  same  squadrons,  the  standard-bearer 
of  Villavioiosa,  and  some  soldiers  of  the 
same  corps,  who  had  joined  us  only  be- 
cause they  considered  themselves  prison- 
ers, went  over  again  to  the  enemy. 

"^  The  bloody  effect  of  the  fire  of  the 
artillery,  who, well  assured  that  they  would 
not  be  encountered  by  the  same  arm  (of 
which  we  had  none),  had  deliberately 
•indied  their  range,  and  taken  the  breasts 
of  our  soldiers  for  their  mark,  caused  the 
action  to  become  hot,  and  the  regiment  of 
Famesio  again  charged  upon  the  guns, 
with  great  valour  and  determiuation.  At 
the  very  mouth  of  the  cannon  its  colonel 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  se- 
veral officers  and  soldiers  were  struck 
down,  our  cries  of  Viva  la  Reina  y  la 
Oonatitueion  being  drowned  in  the  roar  of 
the  enemy's  pieces.  Repeated  charges 
of  the  same  regiment,and  of  those  of  Bour- 
bon, Santiago,  and  the  School  of  Cavalry, 
Buist  have  convinced  our  opponents  in  the 
action  of  Vicilvaro,  that  the  feelings 
which  prompted  those  cries  are  to  be 
extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  our  brave 
soldiers  by  death  alone." 

The  npshot  of  the  action  was  this : 
The  insurgents  accepted  battle  when 
there  was  little  to  be  gained  by  them 
in  00  domg,  nnieas,  indeed,  the  con- 


test had  been  conducted  very  differ- 
ently, and  a  more  judidons  plan  bad 
been  adopted  than  that  of  charging 
headlong  up  to  the  muzzles  of  artil* 
lery  supported  by  squares  of  infantry. 
But  this  mistake  had  its  origin,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  in  the  expec* 
tation  that  the  artillery  would  not  fire. 
The  insurgents  were  repulsed,  not, 
however,  withont  inflicting  consider- 
able loss  upon  their  enemies.    The 
garrison  returned  into  Madrid  in  some 
haste  and  confusion,  and  near  the 
gate  a  singular  incident  occnrred.    It 
was  dark,  and  some  lancers  appeared 
on  their  flank — insurgents,  according 
to  some  accounts — a  part  of  their  own 
cavalry,  as  it  is  reported  by  others. 
The  exact  truth  will  probably  never 
be  known.    But  a  panic  seized  the 
infantry ;  some  of  the  battalions  were 
composed  in  great  part  of  recruits; 
young  soldiers,  retiring  hastily  and 
in  the  dark  afker  their  first  fight,  are 
easily  alarmed ;  the  confusion  that  en- 
sued was  as  great  as  that  of  a  rout ; 
the  men  fired  at  random  killing  and 
wounding  their  own  friends,  and  a 
great  number,  especially  of  the  battal- 
lion  of  engineers,  were  thus  injured. 
The  government  papers  passed  this 
nnlucky  mistake  almost  sub  sUaUio; 
but  the  fact  is  certain,  the  troops  re- 
turned into  the  town  in  disorder,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  all 
the  wounded  were  brought  in. 

Some  prisoners  had  been  taken 
from  the  insurgents,  including  three 
or  four  wounded  officers,  the  chief  of 
whom.  Colonel  6arrig6,  was  captured 
amongst  the  guns,  where  his  horse 
fell,  killed  by  grape-shot.  The  gal- 
lant manner  in  which  Garrig6  had  led 
his  men  again  and  again  to  the  charge, 
encountering  each  time  a  storm  of 
bullets,  bad  excited  a  strong  Interest 
in  his  fate,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  move  the  queen's  clemency  on  his 
behalf.  Before  the  result  of  these 
were  known,  and  when  it  was  thought 
probable  that  at  any  hour  he  might 
be  judged,  condemned,  and  shot,  I 
went  to  the  ward  of  the  military  hos- 
pital where  he  lay  under  arrest,  to  see 
another  officer  of  cavalry  who  had 
been  wounded  when  with  the  insur- 
gents. This  officer  had  gone  out  of 
Madrid  to  see  some  friends  who  were 
with  O'Donnell ;  he  was  in  plain 
clothes  and  wlthoot  arms,  bat,  yen- 
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toring  too  far  forward  during  the  reckon  on  the  sapport  of  the  garrison 
sction,  he  got  stmck  from  his  horse,  of  Madrid,  and  they  conseqaently 
and  received,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  changed  their  plans,  retiring  to  Aran- 
s  lance- thrust  in  the  neck,  of  which,  juez,  a  pleasant  spot,  eight  leagues 
however,  he  complained  less  than  of  from  Madrid,  with  abundant  shade, 
blows  received  from  the  lance-poles,  water,  and  forage,  where  for  two  or 
when  the  men  struck  at  him  as  they 
rode  rapidly  past  He  had  afterwards 
been  taken  prisoner  by  an  officer,  and 
brought  into  Madrid.  In  the  next 
bed  to  him  was  Garrig6,  a  swarthy, 
floldieriy- looking  man  of  about  fifty- 
five  ;  he  had  been  hit  in  the  leg,  but 
not  severely,  by  a  grape-shot,  and 
was  sitting  up  hi  bed,  fanning  away 
the  flies  which  entered  in  unpleasant 
nnmbers  through  the  open  windows. 
He  looked  gloomy,  but  firm.  There 
were  some  other  wounded  officers  in 
the  ward,  one  of  whom  subsequently 


three  days  they  gave  their  men  and 
horses  rest,  organised  their  staff  and 
commissariat,  and  took  other  measures 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  divi- 
sion. There  they  received  several 
reinforcements,  both  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  were  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  civilians  from  Madrid,  many 
of  them  belonging  to  the  better 
classes.  These  received  caps,  mus- 
kets, and  belts,  and  were  formed 
into  a  battalion  called  the  Cazadores 
di  Madrid. 
Meanwhile,  the  capital  anxiously 


died  after  undergoing  amputation  of    awaited  news   from  the   provinces, 


a  leg,  and  a  number  of  soldiers  in  an 
adjoining  one.  Amongst  the  insur- 
gents, I  heard  there  were  as  many 
killed  as  wounded ;  and  many  horses 
dead,  the  artillery  having  pointed 
their  guns  low.  Grape  and  round 
shot,  at  fifty  paces,  the  distance  to 
which  the  cavalry  were  allowed  to 
eome  before  the  gunners  got  the  word, 
were  quite  as  likely,  perhaps,  to  kill 
as  only  to  wound.  An  officer  received 
two  grape-shot  in  his  face— one  at 
each  angle  of  the  nostrils ;  another, 
Oaptain  Letamendi,  the  English  son 
of  a  Spanish  father,  who  served  during 
the  civil  war  in  the  British  Legion, 
was  met  by  a  round  shot,  which 
carried  away  the  greater  part  of  his 
head.  But  you  will  find  nothing  at- 
tractive in  such  details. 

The  combat  of  Yicdlvaro,  insignifi- 
cant in  its  material  results,  had  little 
effect  upon  the  morale  of  either  party. 
The  government  troops  were  assured 
by  the  gazette  that  they  had  achieved 
»glorions  victory,  of  which  they  them- 
aaives  were  not  very  sure,  especially 


where  insurrections  were  expected  to 
occur.  Madrid  itself  continued  per- 
fectly tranquil,  although  occasional 
rumours  of  an  intended  popular  rising 
alarmed  the  government.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  first  three  days  sub- 
sided into  a  strong  interest.  There 
was  great  eagerness  for  news  from  the 
insurgents,  and  much  difficulty  in 
learning  anything  authentic,  especially 
when  once  they  had  left  Aranjuez.  Save 
the  government  and  its  hangers-on  and 
personal  adherents,  all  Madrid  was 
for  the  iusurrectlon,  and  heartily 
wished  it  ^ell.  The  recent  compul- 
sory advance  of  half  a  year's  taxes, 
extorted  from  the  people  by  a  noto- 
riously corrupt  and  grasping  govern- 
ment, had  greatly  incensed  the  Madri- 
lefios,  who  did  not  scruple  openly  to 
express  their  good  wishes  for  Gene- 
rals O'Donnell  and  Dulce,  the  most 
prominent  personages  of  the  day  and 
of  the  movement.  Although  the  in- 
surrection deprived  Madrid  of  two 
things  which  it  can  ill  do  without, 
bull-fights  and  strawberries,  not  a 


when  they  saw  the  numerous  carts  of    murmur  was  heard  on  this  account. 


wounded  that  came  into  the  town,  and 
remembered  their  own  disorderly  re- 
turn from  the  field  and  final  panic. 
The  insurgents,  conscious  that  they 
had  fought  gallantly,  and  lost  no 
ground,  although  they  had  failed  in 
their  chief  object,  which  was  to  cap- 
tore  the  artillery,  were  well  satisfied 
with  themselves,  and  in  no  way  dis- 
beartened  by  the  event.    It  was  clear 


Aranjuez  is  the  strawberry  garden  of 
Madrid,  and  from  it  daily  comes  an 
abundant  supply  of  that  fruit,  parti- 
cularly grateful  in  this  hot  climate. 
I  suppose  that  the  insurgents,  who 
had  been  for  three  days  roasting  in 
theshadelessdesert  that  surrounds  this 
capital,  needed  refreshment,  and  eat 
up  all  the  strawberries,  or  else  that 
the  want  of  a  railway— that  to  Aran- 


fthat  the  insnrgeiit  generals  must  not    juez  being  partly  in  the  hands  of  the 
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ffovemmentf  and  partly  in  tbose  of 
O'Donnell,  and  cat  in  the  middle — 
predaded  their  being  sent.  As  for 
bolUfights,  it  was  no  time  for  them 
when  man-fights  were  going  on ;  and 
moreoYer,  the  gates  of  Madrid  were 
for  several  days  shnt — besides  which, 
some  of  the  bull- fighters  are  said  to 
have  joined  the  insurgents.  The  dra- 
matic season  being  at  an  end,  and  all 
Uie  theatres  closed,  Madrid  has  now 
for  sole  amusement  the  insurrection, 
which  every  day  seems  taking  farther 
from  its  walls,  but  which  not  impos- 
sibly may  break  out  again  within 
them.  If  a  decided  advantage  were 
gained  by  O^DonneU's  division,  or  if 
news  came  that  Saragossa  or  some 
other  large  town  had  pronounced 
against  the  government,  there  would 
Tery  likely  be  a  rising  in  this  capitaL 
I  am  assured  that  attempts  are  now 
making  to  work  upon  the  troops 
of  the  garrison,  and  if  only  a  few 
companies  could  be  won  over  and 
reli^  upon,  the  government  might 
speedily  be  upset.  There  are  in 
Madrid  plenty  of  ex -national  guards, 
and  of  men  who  have  served  in 
the  army,  who  woold  quickly  produce 
their  hidden  arms  and  ntsh  out  into 
the  streets,  with  cries  of '"  Down  with 
t^  ministry."  It  is  matter  of  con- 
aideiable  doubt  whether  these  would 
be  ooopM  with  rtr»  for  the  Queen. 
As  for  the  Qveea-Mother,  I  am  con- 
Tinccd  that  her  lifo  wovki  be  in  danger 
ia  the  event  of  sabh  an  omtbreak.  She 
is  deep^  detested  here;  thenoreso 
as  she  is  kaowm  to  support  the  present 
govenuMat  with  aO  the  inHfteace  sh« 
poQsetsses  over  her  danghter.  AMad- 
liii  rev<>lutMManr  Bob  b  dangcnNfeS 
TJMiktive,  and  bfoody^miBded.  In 
proof  of  this  Baay  inodests  iccsrto 
vij  m^mart^  aad  dMbUeas  will  to 
yonn — ■moipst  others,  the  £attt  «f 


public  ban  as  Maria  Christina.  ^  She 
doubtless  knows  it:  her  conscience 
can  hardly  be  easy,  and  her  fears  are 
probably  roused ;  for  her  approaching 
departure  for  France  is  much  spoken 
of,  and  likely  to  take  place. 

Since  0'Donnell*8  divbion  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  we  have 
hevd  comparatively  little  concerning 
him.  We  know  his  route ;  also  that 
his  strength  has  somewhat  increased, 
that  his  troops  are  well-discipUned 
and  confident  (^  success,  and  that  he 
is  at  this  date  in  Andalusia.  Where 
he  may  be,  and  what  may  have 
occurred  by  the  time  yon  receive  this 
letter,  it  is  of  course  impoesible  to 
foretell;  but,  although  ministerial  bul- 
letins daily  scatter  his  men  to  the 
winds,  representing  them  as  deserting^ 
weary,  exterminated,  and,  if  possibkBi 
even  in  worse  plight,  the  truth  is  that 
they  are  in  as  good  order,and  as  ready 
for  service,  as  if  they  held  themselTea 
snlject  to  the  government  of  the 
Qneen.  Every  possible  means  have 
been  taken  by  the  authorities  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  insorgents  and  npoa 
their  leadeia,  by  representing  thea  as 
robbers  and  oppressors  paying  for 
nothing,  ill-treating  the  people,  and 
exacting  forced  ooatiUmtioos  at  the 
bayonet  8  point.  '*  To  lie  like  a  bal- 
letin,"  is  an  old  saying,  bat  it  woeld 
be  at  least  as  apt  to  say-^^l&etke 
Mmdrid  GmsHte  or  the  Htraid^  newa- 
papcr.'*  1  can  well  imagine  how 
dlficBlt  it  Mst  be  in  other  cotntriea 
to  get  at  the  timth  abont  Spanish 
aiCm,  when  1  see  the  ij  ittmslic 
eAirts  nnde  to  Mpptesa  it  here^  Let- 
ters are  seixed  bj  wholesale  hi  their 
passage  throeigh  the  post-eftce. 


foveraor  lHre»  aai  who 
ton  to  pieces  at  the  coontnr  ho«se  ia 
tlhe  eiviNosy  whidher  he  had  tied  for 
shater.  His  Bocdcreis  retnned  t« 
>ladrii>t»  sa^jai^  tihe  dncaifcd  Tm^u^l 
and  drutk  in  the  poMic  cafe$  bowb  ef 
vviBm  stirred  with  his  severed  infecs^ 
Thtt  reTetBtMaary  spirit  »  calaer 
3]i)w«  bat  it  ms^  agaoa  revive  Qp«n 
ecuaiMMa.  No  pecsga  i»  Spein^  not 
oen  Sactoriaa  hinaMilv  whie  cecuinl^ 
atgafcBMtfarhereJfciaae 


are  perwitlcd  to  pehiisk  no 
those  they  copy  froia  tihe  ge^ 
JQevaalftk  whi^  are  for  the 

perposeefthe 


of  tihe  gneat  oeciq^etBiaa  ef  the 
pepeflSy  iv  tiht  int  few 
Mftanettioahwteget.wasae 
the  cihaiattw  efiis  ImieES. 


hitak,.  had  h««ft  afaipfaii  by  royal 
decree  of  all  rank*  tdtek  asd  " 
neecs— ^was   tihe   e^feet   ef 
whidh  heidagtd 
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The  Tlrinons  Heraldo  daily  came 
oat  with  fierce  philippics  upon  the 
*^  rebel  and  traitor,"  who  had  deserted 
his  Queen  becaose  he  deemed  that 
•be  had  deserted  the  country  and 
broken  her  oath,  and  who,  by  so  doing, 
had  exchanged  large  emoluments,  high 
rank,  and  one  of  the  best  positions  his 
profession  affords  in  Spain,  for  the  un- 
certain fate  of  an  insurgent  leader — 
perhaps,  in  the  end,  for  a  short  shrift 
and  a  firing  party.  The  men  of  the 
Heraldo  could  not  understand  this ; 
they  felt  that  they  were  incapable  of 
such  conduct ;  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
they  must  haye  thought  Dulce  more 
remarkable  as  a  fool  than  as  a  rebel, 
but  i^  their  paper  they  contented 
themselves  with  abusing  him  as  the 
latter.  Inexpert  with  the  pen,  Dulce 
DCYertheless  took  it  up  to  reply.  On 
the  Ist  of  July,  the  day  after  the 
drawn  fight  of  Yicalvaro,  and  in  a 
Tillage  close  to  the  scene  of  action, 
he  wrote  a  letter,  whose  faulty  style 
and  soldierly  abraptness  are  the  best 
evidence  of  its  being  his  own  unassist- 
ed production.  As  a  characteristic 
production,  and  in  justice  to  its  writer, 
who  will  doubtless  be  blamed  by  many 
in  foreign  countries,  where  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  the  extent  of  the  sacri- 
fices he  has  made  are  imperfectly 
known  and  appreciated,  I  give  you  a 
translation  of  the  letter.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  editors  of  the  Heraldo^ 
and  runs  as  follows : — 

^*  Since  you  have  allowed  the  pub- 
lication in  your  periodical  of  an  article 
referring  to  roe  personally,  and  to  my 
conduct,  and  as  I  consider  that  an  in- 
sult is  not  a  reason,  I  trust  you  will 
be  pleased  to  publish  my  protest 
against  the  whole  of  your  accusation, 
by  doing  which  you  will  fulfil  your 
dnty  as  public  writers. 

^^I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the 
issue  of  our  enterprise ;  whatever 
that  may  be  it  will  not  surprise  me, 
or  make  me  repent  what  I  have  done. 
That  I  may  not  be  disappointed,  the 
worst  that  I  expect  is  to  die  in  the 
field  of  battle  or  in  the  Campo  de 
GmarcHas  (the  place  of  military  exe- 
cutions at  Madrid).  Whatever  occurs, 
I  shall  have  acted  according  to  my 
conscience. 

«^  I  seek  neither  places  nor  honourSf 
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for  I  have  them  in  abundance.  No 
desire  of  revenge  of  any  kind  has 
moved  me,  for  I  cherish  neither  dis- 
like nor  resentment  against  the  per- 
sons composing  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  much  less  against  the 
Queen.  The  cause  of  my  insurrection 
is  entirely  the  memory  that  I  have  of 
the  oath  taken  by  the  King  of  Castile 
when  he  ascends  the  throne.  He 
swears  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
observe  and  enforce  the  law  of  the 
State — *  and  if  I  should  not  do  so,  I 
desire  not  to  be  obeyed,^ 

**  My  conviction  is,  that  the  Queen 
has  violated  her  oath,  and,  in  this 
case,  I  prefer  being  guilty  of  leze-ma- 
jesty  to  being  guilty  of  leze-nation, 

^^  I  well  know  that  the  sentiments  I 
have  expressed  will  not  convince  you, 
because  they  must  be  felt  and  not  ex- 
plained. For  my  justification  I  appeal 
to  the  inexorable  tribunal  of  posterity, 
and  to  the  secret  police  of  the  con- 
sciences of  yourselves  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  Queen  herself,  and  of  this  un- 
happy country. 

*^  A  copy  of  this  document  is  al- 
ready on  the  road,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished, as  you  will  see,  in  foreign 
countries.  I  also  send  it  to  other 
Madrid  newspapers,  although  I  be- 
lieve that  a  miserable  fear  will  pre- 
vent their  publishing  it. 

"  That  you  may  never  be  able  to 
deny  that  I  have  sent  yon  this  letter, 
I  have  had  formal  registry  made  of 
it,  and  it  perhaps  will  one  day  be 
published.  I  trust  then  that  you  will 
be  sufficiently  generous  and  gentle- 
manly* to  insert  it  in  your  periodical, 
by  doing  which  you  will  highly  oblige 
me.  (Signed)  £l  Generax  Dulce. 

"Vallecas,  1st  July  1854. 

^^  The  original  is  to  be  fbund  duly 
stamped  iu  the  register  of  thb  corpo- 
ration, where  it  has  been  inserted 
against  the  will  of  the  individuals 
composing  it,  who  are  exempt  firom 
all  blame.'' 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Heraldo 
has  not  published  this  letter,  of  which 
numerous  copies  have  been  distribut- 
ed in  Madrid  by  friends  of  its  writer, 
and  by  persons  who  believe  that,  as 
he  himself  says,  he  has  ^^  acted  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience  {dado  una  satis" 


*  CabaUeroi  is  the  word  used.    It  is  hardly  to  be  translated  in  an  English  vford. 
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Jdccion  a  mi  conciendd)^  and  who  ad- 
mire his  disinterestediiess — the  rarest 
quality  amongst  public  men  in  Spain. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foretell  the  result  of 
this  insurrection,  which  has  now  last- 
ed for  fifteen  days  without  any  deci- 
BiTe  or  even  important  event.  The 
country,  taken  by  surprise,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  objects  of  the  outbrefk 
—which  it  suspected  to  have  been 
made  merely  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  men,  but  not  of  system — ^looked  on 
at  first  with  apathy.  O'Donnell's 
greatest  error  was  the  first  proclama- 
tion he  issued,  which,  in  many  words, 
said  nothing  and  held  out  no  prospect 
of  advantage  to  the  people.  Another 
has  just  appeared,  short,  pithy,  expli- 
cit, and  calculated  to  satisfy  the  liberal 
party.  It  promises  the  Spanish  na- 
tion the  benefits  of  the  representative 
system,  for  which  it  has  shed  so  much 
of  its  blood  and  made  so  many  sacri- 
fices, as  yet  without  result. 

**  It  is  time,"  it  continues,  ^*  to  say 
what  we  impose  doing  on  the  day  of 
victory.  We  desire  the  preservation 
of  the  throne,  but  without  the  camar- 
illa that  dishonours  it ;  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  fundamental  laws, 
improving  them,  especially  those  of 
elections  and  of  the  press ;  a  diminu- 
tion of  taxation,  founded  on  strict 
economy  ;  respect  to  seniority  and 
merit  in  the  civil  and  military  services. 
We  desire  to  relieve  the  towns  from 
the  centraMng  system  that  consumes 
them,  giving  them  the  local  independ- 
ence necessary  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease their  own  interests ;  and,  as  a 
guarantee  of  all  these  things,  we  de- 
sire the  National  Milttia,  and  will 
plimt  it  on  a  solid  basis.  Such  are  our 
intentions,  which  we  fi*ankly  express, 
but  without  imposing  them  upon  the 
nation.  The  juntas  of  government 
that  are  to  be  constituted  in  the  free 
provinces,  the  general  Cortes  that  are 
soon  to  be  assembled,  the  nation  it- 
self, in  short,  shall  fix  the  definitive 
bases  of  the  liberal  regeneration  to 
which  we  aspire.  We  devote  our 
swords  to  the  national  will,  and  sheathe 
them  only  when  it  is  fulfilled." 

This  proclamation  is  dated  from 
Manzanaris,  the  7th  July,  and  is  signed 
by  O'Donnell.  You  will  observe  that 
no  mention  is  made  in  it  of  the  Queen. 
It  is  monarchical,  because  it  desires 
to  ^*preserve  the  throne ; "  bnt  it  by  no 


means  pledges  those  who  pnUish  it 
to  retain  Isabella  11.  The  promiae  U> 
arm  the  national  gnard  is  the  most 
important  that  it  contains,  since  that 
is  tiie  only  guarantee  the  Liberals  ctD 
have  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  otlier 
pledges.  It  may  possibly  indnoe  the 
Progresistas,who  hitherto  have  scarcely 
stirred  in  the  business,  to  take  actire 
measures.  Meanwhile  we  hear  of 
risings  and  armed  bands  in  vaiioiis 
parts  of  the  country,  and  persons  &- 
miliar  with  Spanish  revolntioiis,  and 
who  have  witnessed  many  of  themt 
notice  signs  of  flennentation,  which 
prove  the  insurrectionary  spirit  to  be 
spreading — a  bubble  here  and  there 
on  water,  indicating  that  it  will  pre- 
sently boil.  When  0*Donnell'8  pro- 
clamation gets  spread  abroad,  and  its 
purport  known,  it  is  quite  poeaiUe 
that  large  towns  or  districts  may  de- 
clare for  the  insurgents.  In  Spahit 
however,  it  is  most  diflicult  to  speen- 
late  on  coming  events,  for  it  is  the 
land  of  the  unforeseen — lepaya  de  rtm^ 
prhm  —  and  I  ^all  not  attempt  to 

Slay  the  prophet,  for,  if  I  did,  per- 
aps,  before  my  letter  reached  youy. 
the   electric  telegraph   would   have 

f  roved  me  a  false  one.  Moreover^ 
have  no  time  to  add  much  more^ 
for  I  well  know  that  you.  Ebony, 
will  grumble,  if  this  letter  does  not 
reach  you  somewhere  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  month.  Moreover,  the 
horses  of  Maga's  foreign-service  mes- 
senger neigh  with  impatience,  and  the 
escort  which  is  to  accompany  him  on 
the  first  stage  of  his  journey  is 
already  formed  up.  For  the  roads 
are  fxe  from  safe  just  now,  thanks  to 
the  concentration  of  the  gendarmes, 
(who  usually  keep  excellent  order 
upon  them),  to  do  duty  in  the  capital, 
or  pursue  the  insurgents.  We  hear 
of  various  bands  appearing — norths 
south,  and  east — some  calling  them- 
selves Carlists,  others  Republicans,, 
but  in  either  case  probably  not  pleas- 
ant to  meet  on  the  road ;  and  besides 
those  there  are  smaller  pnarties  who 
do  not  aspire  to  a  political  character, 
and  are  abroad  simply  for  their  ow& 
behoof  and  advantage,  and,  I  need 
not  say,  for  the  disadvantage  of  the 
travellers  they  may  chance  to  en- 
counter. As  for  sending  letters  of 
the  nature  and  importance  of  this  one 
by  the  ordinary  channel  of  Her  Catho- 
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lie  Majesty's  mails,  one  would  do 
better  to  alwtain  from  writing  them, 
as  the  chances  would  be  fifty  to  one 
against  their  ever  reaching  their  des- 
tination. One  might  almost  as  weli 
throw  them  into  the  fire  as  into  the 
marble  lion's  mouth  that  yawns  at, 
the  coMa  de  correos^ — as  if  to  warn ' 
people  of  the  dangers  their  correspond- 
ence runs.  Were  I  to  consign  this 
epistle  to  leo's  jaws,  I  should  not  ex- 
pect it  ever  to  go  farther  than  to  the 
Graham -department  of  the  Madrid 
poet-oflSce. 

Although  you  will  have  gathered 
from  the  newspapers  the  principal 
events,  and  some  of  the  minor  parti- 
colars  of  the  insurrection  of  1854 — as 
£ur  as  it  has  as  yet  gone — this  sketch 
of  ity  however  imperfect,  from  an  eye- 
witness, will,  I  trust,  interest  you. 
Spanish  revolutions  and  insurrections 


rarely  resemble  each  other;  every 
successive  outbreak  has  a  character 
of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of  ita 
predecessors.  And  that  of  the  28th 
of  last  month  has  peculiar  features, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray. 
If  my  letter  has  no  other  merit,  it 
will,  I  think,  bring  its  readers,  con- 
cisely, without  much  detail,  but  with 
perfect  truth,  up  to  the  present  point 
of  Spanish  politics.  Should  aught 
worth  relating  occur  whilst  I  am 
within  the  boundaries  of  Queen  Isa- 
bel's dominions,  rely  upon  my  keep- 
ing you  duly  informed.  Meanwhile, 
may  Providence  preserve  you,  in  your 
happy  Land  of  Cakes,  aUke  from  mili- 
tary revolts,  and  from  popular  pro- 
nunciamientos.  So  prays,  from  hi» 
exile  inpartibus^  your  faithful 

Vedettb. 
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''Thebe  were  brave  men  before 
Agamemnon,"  —  heroes  before  there 
was  a  Homer  to  sing  them,  says  that 
prince  of  sensible  poets,  Horace.  It 
k  not  less  true  that  there  were  nations 
before  history — communities,  races, 
of  which  the  eye  of  civilisation  never 
caught  a  glimpse.  In  some  cases, 
b^ore  the  light  of  history  broke  in 
upon  their  scansion,  these  old  types 
of  mankind,  losing  their  individudity, 
bad  become  merged  in  a  succeeding 
and  mightier  wave  of  population ;  in 
others  thev  had  wholly  disappeared, 
—they  had  lived  and  fought  and  died 
In  perfect  isolation  from  every  focus 
of  civilisation,  and  left  not  even  a 
floating  legend  behind  them  in  the 
world  Man's  mortality — the  destiny 
of  tiie  individual  to  pass  away  from 
earth  like  a  vapour,  making  room  for 
others,  heirs  of  his  wisdom  and  un- 
imbned  with  his  prejudices — is  the 
most  familiar  of  truths ;  but  the  mor- 
tality of  nations,  the  death  of  races, 
is  a  conception  which  at  first  staggers 
OS.  That  a  family  should  grow  into 
a  nation, — that  from  the  loins  of  one 
man  should  descend  a  seed  like  unto 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore  for  multi- 
tode,  appears  to  our  everyday  senses 
as  a  natural  consequence;  but  that 
jiations  should  dwindle  down  to  fa- 


milies, and  families  into  solitary  in- 
dividuals,  until  death  gets  all,  and 
earth  has  swallowed  up  a  whole  phase 
of  humanity,  is  a  thought  the  grandeur 
of  which  is  felt  to  be  solemn,  if  not 
appalling.  The  conception,  however,, 
need  not  be  a  strange  one.  FactSr 
which  reconcile  us  to  everything,  are 
testifying  to  its  truth  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
Guanches  in  the  Canary  Iblands,  that 
last  specimen  of  what  may  once  have 
been  a  race,  and  the  Guarras  in  Bra- 
zil, dwindled  out  of  existence  in  then: 
last  asylum, — expiring  at  the  feet  of 
the  more  lordly  race  which  the  fulness 
of  time  brought  to  their  dwellings. 

Not  to  mention  the  Miaou-tse  in 
China,  and  other  relics  of  Asiatic 
races,  the  same  phenomenon  is  more 
impressively  presented  to  us  among 
the  Bed  Men  of  America,  where  the 
old  race  is  seen  dying  out  beneath  our 
very  eyes.  Year  by  year  they  are 
melting  away.  Of  the  millions  which 
once  peopled  the  vast  regions  on  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  all  have 
vanished,  but  a  few  scattered  families; 
and  it  is  as  dear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, that  in  a  few  generations  more, 
the  last  of  the  Bed  Men  will  be  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  Why,  is  it 
asked,  are  they  thus  doomed  ?    In 
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tbe  subnrbs  of  Mobile,  or  wandering 
tbroDgh  its  streets,  yon  will  see  the 
remnant  of  tbe  Choctaw  tribe,  covered 
with  nothing  but  blankets,  and  living 
in  bark  tents,  scarcely  a  degree  ad- 
vanced above  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
No  philanthropy  can  civilise  them, — 
no  ingenuity  can  induce  them  to  do 
an  honest  day^s  work.  The  life  of  the 
woods  is  strack  from  them, — the  white 
man  has  taken  their  hunting- grounds; 
and  they  live  on  helpless  as  in  a 
dream,  quietly  abiding  their  time. 
They  are  stationary,  they  will  not  ad- 
vance; and,  like  everything  station- 
ary, the  world  is  sweeping  away. 
They  sufficed  for  the  first  phase  of 
humanity  in  the  New  World.  As 
long  as  there  was  only  need  for  man 
to  be  lord  of  the  woods  and  of  the 
animal  creation,  the  Red  Man  did 
well ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  call  come 
for  him  to  perfect  himself,  and  change 
the  primeval  forest  into  gardens,  than 
the  Ked  Man  knew,  by  mysterious 
instinct,  that  his  mission  was  over, — 
and  either  allowed  himself,  in  sheer 
apathy,  to  sink  out  of  existence  among 
the  pitiless  feet  of  the  new-comers,  or 
died  fighting  fiei-cely  with  the  apostle 
of  a  civilisation  which  he  hated  but 
could  not  comprehend. 

Far  back  in  the  history  of  Europe 
and  of  our  own  country — or  rather, 
we  should  say,  in  periods  entirely  pre- 
historic— it  is  now  known  that  a  simi- 
lar disappearance  of  a  human  race  has 
taken  place.  Celt  and  Teuton,  we 
fancy,  were  the  first  occupiers  of  Eu- 
rope,— but  the  case  is  not  so.  A 
wave  or  waves  of  popniation  had  pre- 
ceded even  them ;  and  as  wo  dig  down 
into  the  soil  beneath  us,  ever  and  anon 
we  come  upon  strange  and  startling 
traces  of  those  primeval  occupants  of 
the  land.  In  those  natural  museums 
of  the  past,  the  caves  and  peat-bogs  of 
Europe,  the  keen-witted  archaeologists 
of  present  times  are  finding  abundant 
relics  of  a  race  dissimilar  from  all  the 
human  varieties  of  which  written  his- 
tory takes  cognisance.  The  researches 
of  Wilson  among  the  peat-bogs  of  the 
British  Isles  have  brought  to  light 
traces  of  no  less  than  two  distinct  pre- 
Oeltic  races  inhabiting  the  land, — one 
of  which  had  the  skull  of  a  singularly 
broad  and  short,  square  and  compact 
form,  while  the  head  of  the  other 
race  was  long  and  very  narrow,  or 


'*  boat-shaped."  The  exhumations 
of  Retzius  show  that  precisely  simi- 
lar races  once  inhabited  Scandina** 
via.  The  caves  and  ossuaries  of 
Franconia  and  Upper  Saxony  prove 
that  in  Central  Europe,  also,  there 
were  races  before  the  advent  of  tbe 
Celts ;  and  the  researches  of  Boucher 
de  Perthes,  amid  the  alluvial  stratifi- 
cations of  the  river  Somme,  indicate  a 
not  less  ancient  epoch  for  tbe  cinerary 
urns,  bones,  and  instruments  of  a  pri- 
mordial people  in  France. 

"Here,"  says  M.  de  Perthes,  "we 
natarally  inquire,  who  were  these  myste- 
rious primitiTe  inhabitants  of  Gaul  t  We 
are  told  that  this  part  of  Europe  is  of 
modem  origin,  or  at  least  of  recent  popu- 
lation. Its  annals  scarcely  reach  to 
twenty  centuries,  and  even  its  traditions 
do  not  exceed  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years.  The  various  people  who  ai6 
known  to  history  as  having  occupied  it 
— the  Galls,  the  Celts,  the  Yenetiy  Ligu- 
rians,  Iberians,  Cymbrians,  and  Scythians 
have  left  no  vestiges  to  which  we  can 
assign  that  date.  The  traces  of  those 
[originally]  nomadic  tribes  who  ravaged 
Gaul  scarcely  precede  the  Christian  era 
by  a  few  centuries.  Was  Gaul,  then,  a 
desert,  a  solitude,  before  this  period ! 
Was  its  sun  less  genial,  or  its  soil  less 
fertile  !  Were  not  its  hills  as  pleasant, 
and  its  plains  and  valleys  as  ready  for  the 
harvest !  Or,  if  men  had  not  yet  learned  to 
plough  and  sow,  were  not  its  rivers  filled 
with  fish,  and  its  forests  with  game  t 
And,  if  the  land  abounded  with  every- 
thing calculated  to  attract  and  support  a 
population,  why  should  it  not  have  been 
inhabited  t  The  absence  of  great  ruins, 
indeed,  indicates  that  Gaul  at  this  period, 
and  even  much  later,  bad  not  attained  a 
great  degree  of  civilisation,  nor  been  the 
seat  of  powerful  kingdoms  ;  but  why 
should  it  not  have  bad  its  towns  and  vil- 
lages !— or  rather,  why  should  it  not,  like 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  prairies  and 
virgin  forests  of  America,  and  the  fertile 
plains  of  Africa,  have  been  overrun  from 
time  immemorial  by  tribes  of  men — sav- 
ages, perhaps,  but  nevertheless  united  iu 
families  if  not  in  nations  ?  ** 

Wo  shall  not  dwell  at  present  upon 
the  relics  of  these  races  who  have  thus 
preceded  all  history,  and  vanished  into 
their  graves  before  a  civilised  age  could 
behold  them.  We  shall  not  accom- 
pany M.  de  Perthes  in  his  various  ex- 
cavations, nor,  after  passing  through 
the  first  stratum  of  soil,  and  coming 
to  the  relics  of  the  middle  ages,  see 
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bim  meet  subseqaeDtlj,  in  regular 
order,  with  traces  of  the  Boman  and 
Celtic  periods,  until  at  last  he  comes 
upon  weapons,  utensils,  figures,  signs 
and  symbols,  which  must  have  been 
the  work  of  a  surpassingly  ancient 
people.  We  need  not  describe  his 
discovery  of  snccessiye  beds  of  bones 
and  ashes,  separated  from  each  other 
by  strata  of  turf  and  tufa,  with  no  less 
than  five  different  stages  of  cinerary 
nms,  belonging  to  distinct  generations, 
of  which  the  oldest  were  deposited 
below  the  woody  or  diluvian  turf, — 
nor  the  coarse  structure  of  these  vases 
(made  by  hand  and  dried  in  the  sun), 
Bor  the  rude  utensils  of  bone,  or 
roughly*  carved  stone,  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.*  Neither  need  we 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  remains 
of  a  fossil  whale  recently  exhumed 
in  Blair  Drummond  moss,  (twenty 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
river  Forth  where,  by  any  possi- 
bility, a  whale  could  nowadays  be 
stranded),  having  beside  it  a  rude 
harpoon  of  deer's  horn— speaking 
plamly  of  the  coexistence,  in  these 
remote  pre- Celtic  times,  of  human  in- 
habitants. Even  above  ground  there 
are  striking  relics  scattered  over  Eu- 
rope which  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
assign  to  any  race  known  to  history. 
Those  circles  of  upright  stones,  of 
which  Stonehenge  is  the  most  familiar 
example,  date  back  to  an  unknown 
antiquity.  They  are  found  throngh- 
ont  Europe,  from  Norway  to  the 
liediterranean ;  and  manifestly  they 
most  have  been  erected  by  a  numer- 
ous people,  and  faithful  exponents  of 
a  general  sentiment,  since  we  find 
them  in  so  many  countries.  They  are 
commonly  called  Celtic  or  Druidic; 
not  because  they  were  raised  originally 
by  Druids,  but  because  they  had  been 
used  in  the  Druidical  worship,  though 
erected,  it  may  be,  for  other  uses,  or 
dedicated  to  other  divinities, — even 
as  the  temples  of  Paganism  afterwards 


seiTed  for  the  solemnities  of  Chris- 
tianity. All  that  we  know  is,  that, 
having  neither  date  nor  inscription, 
they  must  be  older  than  written  lan- 
guage,— for  a  people  who  can  write 
never  leave  their  own  names  or  ex- 
ploits unchronicled.  The  ancients 
were  as  ignorant  on  this  matter  as 
ourselves ;  even  tradition  is  silent ; 
and,  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  in- 
vasion, the  origin  of  those  monuments 
was  already  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
A  revolution,  therefore,  must  have  in- 
tervened between  the  time  of  their 
erection  and  the  advent  of  the  Legions ; 
and  what  revolution  could  it  be  in 
those  days  save  a  revolution  of  race  ? 
"The  Celtae,"  says  Dr  Wilson,  "  are 
by  no  means  to  bo  regarded  as  the 
primal  heirs  of  the  land,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  comparatively  recent  in- 
truders. Ages  before  their  migration 
into  Europe,  an  unknown  Allophyliau 
race  had  wandered  to  thb  remote 
island  of  the  sea,  and  in  its  turn  gave 
place  to  later  Allophylian  nomades^ 
also  destined  to  occupy  it  only  for  a 
time.  Of theseante-historical nations, 
archaeology  alone  reveals  any  traces." 
Passing  from  this  strange  and  so- 
lemn spectacle  of  the  death  and  utter 
extinction  of  human  races,  once  living 
and  enjoying  themselves  amidst  those 
very  scenes  where  we  ourselves  now 
pant  and  revel  in  the  drama  of  exis- 
tence,— let  us  look  upon  the  face  of 
Enrope  as  it  appears  when  first  the 
light  of  history  broke  upon  it.  Since 
then,  there  have  been  remarkable  de- 
clines, but  no  extinction  of  races.  As 
if  war  and  rivalry  were  a  permanent 
attribute  of  the  species,  when  the 
curtain  first  rises  upon  Europe,  it  is 
a  struggle  of  races  that  is  discernible 
through  the  gloom.  A  dark-skinned 
race,  long  settled  in  the  land,  are 
fighting  doggedly  with  a  fair- skinned 
race  of  invaders  from  the  East. 
The  dark- skins  were  worsted,  but 
still  survive — definitely  in  detached 


*  As  a  single  sample  of  these  excavations,  we  may  mention  one  made  at  Portelette^ 
on  the  Somme.  At  a  depth  of  nine  feet,  a  large  quantity  of  bones  was  met  with ;  and 
one  foot  lower,  a  piece  of  deer*s  horn,  bearing  marks  of  human  workmanship.  At 
twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  and/«/ert  below  the  level  of  the  present  bed  of  the  river, 
three  axes,  highly  finished,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  were  turned  up  in  a  bed  of  turf. 
Some  axe-cases  of  stag's  horn  were  also  discovered  in  the  same  bed.  Near  these  was 
a  eoarse  vase  of  black  pottery,  very  much  broken,  and  surrounded  with  a  black  mass 
of  decomposed  pottery  ;  and  also  large  quantities  of  wrought  bones,  both  human  and 
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groups,  and  indefinitely  as  a  leaven 
to  entire  populations.  That  dark- 
skinned  race  have  been  called  Iberi- 
ans,— the  foir- skinned  new-comers 
were  the  Indo- Germans,  headed  by 
the  Gaels  or  Celts.  When  the  two 
races  first  met  in  Enrope — the  liUmd 
from  the  soath-east,  meeting  the  dark 
in  the  west — they  encountered  each 
other  as  natural  enemies,  and  a  severe 
struggle  ensued.  The  Celts  finally 
forced  theur  way  into  Spain,  and 
established  themselves  there,  —  be- 
came more  or  less  amalgamated  with 
the  darker  occupants,  and  were  called 
CeU'Iberians.  Ever  since,  these  two 
opposite  types  have  been  commingling 
throughout  Western  Europe;  but  a 
complete  fusion  has  not  even  yet 
taken  place,  and  the  types  of  each 
are  still  traceable  in  certain  localities. 

There  was  thus  an  Iberian  world 
before  there  was  a  Celtic  world.  One 
of  the  pre- Celtic  populations  of  the 
British  Isles  was  probably  Iberian; 
and  their  type,  besides  leavening  in- 
definitely a  portion  of  the  present 
population,  is  still  distinctly  traceable 
in  many  of  the  dark-haired,  dark- 
eyed,  and  dark-skinned  Irish,  as  well 
as  occasionally  in  Great  Britain  itself. 
The  Basques,  protected  by  their  Pyre- 
nean  fastnesses,  are  a  still  existent 
group  of  nearly  pure  Iberians ;  and  of 
their  tongue,  termed  Euskaldune  by 
its  speakers,  Dnponcean  long  ago 
said : — ^*  This  language,  preserved  in 
a  comer  of  Europe,  by  a  few  thou- 
sand mountaineers,  is  the  sole  remain- 
ing fragment  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
dialects,  constructed  on  the  same 
plan,  which  probably  existed  and 
were  universally  spoken,  at  a  remote 
period,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
Like  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  and 
the  relics  of  unknown  races  which  have 
perished,  it  remains  a  monument  of 
the  destruction  brought  by  a  succes- 
sion of  ages.  It  stands  single  and 
alone  of  its  kind,  surrounded  bj  idioms 
whose  modern  construction  bears  no 
analogy  to  it" 

The  Bretons  form  another  isolated 
but  less  distinct  groap  of  still  existent 
Iberians.  To  this  day  they  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  population 
around  them,  who  are  of  tall  stature, 
with  blue  eyes,  white  skins,  and  blond 
hair — communicative,  impetuous,  ver- 
satile—passing rapidly  from  courage 


to  timidity,  and  from  audacity  to  dea« 
pair ; — in  other  words,  presenting  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  Celtic  raoO| 
now,  as  in  the  ancient  Gauls.  Tim 
Bretons  areentirely  different.  Theyaiv 
taciturn— hold  strongly  to  their  ideal 
and  usages— are  persevering  and  of 
melancholic  temperament; — in  a  word« 
both  in  morale  and  physique^  they 
present  the  type  of  a  southern  raoe. 
And  this  brings  ns  to  the  question-— 
whence  came  these  Iberians?  M. 
Bodichon,  a  surgeon  distinguished  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  French  army  of 
Algeria,  observes  that  persons  who 
have  lived  in  Brittany,  and  then  go  to 
Algeria,  are  struck  with  the  resein- 
blance  which  they  discover  between 
the  ancient  Armoricans  (the  Bretons) 
and  the  Cabyles  of  northern  Africa. 
*^  In  fact,  the  moral  and  phyacal  cha- 
racter of  the  two  races  is  identicaL 
The  Breton  of  pure  blood  has  a  bony 
head,  light -yellow  complexion  of 
bistre  tinge,  eyes  black  or  brown,  stap 
ture  short,  and  the  black  hair  of  the 
Cabyle.  Like  him,  he  instinctively 
hates  strangers.  In  both,  the  samo 
perverseness  and  obstinacy,  the  samo 
endurance  of  fatigue,  same  love  of 
independence,  same  inflexicm  of  voicOi 
same  expression  of  feelings.  Listen  to 
a  Cabyle  speaking  his  native  tongnOi 
and  you  will  think  you  hear  a  Breton 
talking  Celtic."  Impressed  with  this 
resemblance,  M.  Bodichon  was  in- 
duced to  reflect  on  the  subject,  and 
at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Berbers  who  primally  peopled 
Northern  Africa,  and  the  dark-skinned 
Iberians  of  Western  Europe,  belonged 
to  the  same  race.  He  thinks  that,  as 
Europe  and  Africa  were  once  united  at 
their  western  extremities,  previous  to 
the  convulsion  which  produced  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  this  Iberian  popn- 
lation  passed  into  Spain  by  this  prime- 
val isthmus,  and  thence  difi'used  them- 
selves over  Western  Europe  and  its 
isles.  Whether  this  were  actually  the 
case,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  Sallnst,  quoting 
'*the  Punic  books  which  were  ascribea 
to  King  Uiempsal,"  exactly  reverses 
the  course  of  migration,  and  states 
that  the  progenitors  of  the  African 
Moors  were  Medians  and  Persians 
who  had  marched  through  Europe 
into  Spain,  and  thence  into  Mauri- 
tania— though  whether  oyerland  1^ 
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tiie  bthmiu,  or  by  boats  across  the 
•trait,  is  still  left  to  coDjecture.  Prich- 
ard  thinks  the  Libyans  and  Iberians 
were  distinct  races,  bat  owns  that 
tiiey  were  found  intermingling  in  the 
IflUuids  and  along  the  western  shores 
€f  the  Mediterranean.  Of  coarse  it 
Biay  be  taken  for  granted  that 
among  these  Iberians  thas  spread 
oyer  Africa,  Spain,  France,  and  the 
British  Isles,  local  differences  woald 
tslst— just  as  there  is  a  perceptible 
difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
«f  the  Old  World  and  those  of  the 
Kew;  bat  there  is  little  doabt  that 
ttie  8coH  of  Ireland,  the  Iberians  of 
Spain,  and  the  Berbers  of  Africa,  be- 
kmged  to  a  fandamentally  identical 
noe. 

How  any  race  first  came  into  a 
eovntry,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
especially  when  the  epoch  of  their 
airiyal  so  far  transcends  the  dawn  of 
history  as  does  that  of  the  Iberians. 
Eren  the  first  wave  of  the  Celtic 
migration  had  reached  the  West  be- 
fore any  scmtiny  of  their  progress  was 
possible ;  for  when  tradition  first  dim- 
ly opens  apon  Gaol,  aboat  1500  b.  c, 
R8  territory  was  occapied  by  these 
two  primitive  and  distinctly-marked 
Caacasian  races — the  Celts  and  Ibe- 
rians :  the  one  fair-skinned  and  light- 
haired,  the  other  a  dark  race;  and 
etch  speaking  a  language  bearing  no 
afllnity  to  that  of  the  other — precisely 
as  the  Easkaldane  of  the  present 
Basqnes  is  anintelligible  to  Gaelic 
tribes  of  Lower  Brittany.  Some  of 
tiie  sabseqaent  waves  of  Celtic  or 
Scythic  migration  come  within  the 
ken  of  history ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  line  of  march  which  these 
followed,  after  passing  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  seems  to  have  been 
along  the  *'  Riphaean  Valley,"  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Carpathian 
moimtatns,  and  stretched  to  the  Bal- 
tic Now,  if  we  look  at  the  con- 
toar  map  of  Earope  in  Johnston's 
Physical  Atlas,  we  see  a  narrow  strip 
of  the  lowest  elevation  extending 
firom  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic— 
nowhere  rising  to  the  second  line  of 
elevation,  t.  e.  more  than  150  and  less 


than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
sea, — and  taming  to  the  geological 
map,  we  find  that  this  same  tract  is 
overlaid  with  recent  dilavial  deposits. 
We  know  that  the  Scandinavian  re- 
gion is  rising,  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  plain  of  Sarmatia  has 
partaken  of  the  elevation, — and  be- 
fore the  barriers  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorns  barst,  it  is  qaite  certain 
that  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  the 
Enxine,  and  the  Baltic  were  nnited 
by  that  "ocean -river"  of  which 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  all  the  old  bards 
sing,  and  by  sailing  along  which,  both 
the  Argonants  and  Ulysses  are  re- 
ported to  have  passed  northwards 
into  the  western  ocean.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  vast  belt  of  water,  stretch- 
ing from  the  soathmost  point  of  the 
Badtic  to  the  Cancasas,  is  probably 
one  reason  why  the  Slavonians  were 
late  of  appearing  in  sonthem  Earope, 
and  why  no  sprinkling  of  them  or  of  the 
Mongols  is  to  be  found  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Sonth- western  Earope. 
All  the  early  migrations  into  Earope 
proceeded  nrom  Caacasian  or  sub- 
Caucasian  regions  —  a  circnmstance 
which,  considering  the  known  simid- 
taneous  existence  of  roving  hordes 
and  a  great  population  on  the  Mon- 
golian plains,  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  face  of 
Eastern  Europe  has  since  then  under- 
gone no  change.  But  on  the  suppo- 
sition we  make,  the  chain  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  this  large  mediterra- 
nean basin  would  for  long  act  as  re- 
straints upon  any  tendency  of  the 
Mongolian  population  to  move  west- 
ward, or  of  the  Slavonians  to  move 
southwards.* 

The  next  wave  of  population  which 
fiowed  westwards  was  the  Cimbri  or 
Cimmerians, — a  people  cognate  to 
the  Celts  or  Gaels,  yet  by  no 
means  closely  related.  About  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Herodotus,  a  clan  of  this 
race  abandoned  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, and  marched  westwards,— 
this  Cimbrian  migration,  however, 
like  most  others,  not  being  con- 
ducted in  one  mass,  but  by  succes- 


•    •  Some  very  curious  speculations  and  researches  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a 

Samphlet  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Bardic  Accounts  of  the  Early  Invasions  of 
rtland ;  wUk  a  VerifiecUion  of  the  Riwr-Octan  of  the  Qreiks.    M*Glaahan,  Dublin, 
1861. 
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give  and  sometimes  widely-severed 
movements.  Three  centnries  after- 
wards we  find  the  Cimbri  on  the 
shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  in  Jut- 
land ;  and  between  the  years  113  and 
101  B.C.,  we  find  the  race  all  on.  the 
move,  and  setting  oat  on  that  south- 
ward career  of  devastation  which 
eventually  bronght  them  into  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  The  Belgians  seem 
to  have  been  a  Cimbrian  tribe  which 
had  preceded  the  main  body ;  for 
when,  in  this  invasion,  the  Cimbri 
reached  Northern  Ganl,  the  Belgn 
immediately  joined  them  as  allies 
against  the  Celts, — and  it  seems  also 
proven  that  the  Cimbri  and  Belgte 
spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language. 
The  Celts,  routed  by  the  invaders, 
were  impelled  to  the  south  and  east, 
doubtless  trespassing  in  turn  npon 
the  dark-skinned  Iberians.  It  was  im- 
mediately after  this  inroad  that  Csesar 
and  his  Romans  entered  Gaol,  and 
commenced  his  Commentaries  with 
the  well-known  statement : —  **  All 
Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  one  is  inhabited  by  the  Bel- 
gians, [or  Cimbri,  in  the  north] — 
another  by  the  Aquitanians  [or  Iberi- 
ans, in  the  south-west], — and  the 
third  [or  eastern],  by  those  who  in 
their  own  language,  call  themselves 
Celts,  and  who  in  our  tongue  are 
called  Gael  (GalH).  These  races 
differ  among  themselves  by  their 
language,  their  manners,  and  their 
laws.**  Previous  to  this  time  the 
Teutons  had  settled  in  central  Europe, 
and  in  alliance  with  Celtic  tribes 
made  incursions  into  Italy. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  at 
which  the  population  of  Europe  be- 
comes greatly  mixed,  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  rovings  and  incursions 
of  the  various  races  and  tribes  of 
which  it  was  composed.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  effect  of  snch  a  state 
of  things  upon  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  people.  And  first  it  is 
to  be  observcKl,  that,  with  extremely 
rare  exceptions,  conquest  is  not  at- 
tended by  extermination.  When  one 
people,  even  in  semi-barbarous  times, 
conquers  another,  it  does  not  anni- 
liilate  and  rarely  displaces,  but  for  the 
most  part  only  overlays  it  The  anni- 
hilating process,  of  which  a  sample 
may  be  seen  in  America,  only  takes 
place  in  the  rare  case  of  the  meeting 
of  two  nations,  in  such  widely  d^er- 


ent  states  of  civilisation  as  to  rente 
amalgamation  impossible, — and  even 
in  tMs  case  only  when  the  inferior 
race  is  so  intractable  as  to  resist  all 
obedience  to  the  superior.  i>up/c«e- 
meni — which  is  obsolete  now,  siaoe 
advancing  civilisation  has  rendered 
conquest  political  only — was  pretty 
common  two  thousand  years  ago» 
when  Europe  was  thinly  and  nomaoi- 
cally  peopled,  and  tribes  migrated  em 
masse.  In  this  way,  for  example,  the 
Cimbri  wedged  themselves  in  among 
the  Celts  in  Northern  Ganl,  and  took 
possession  of  a  large  tract  in  Northern 
Italy.  But  soon  after  the  Christian  em 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ing density  and  settled  habits  of  the 
population — conquest  ceased  to  pro- 
duce either  extermination  or  displaoe- 
ment,  and  consisted  merely  in  the 
overlaying  of  one  population  by  an- 
other much  less  numerous  but  more 
powerful.  Thus  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Franks  in  Ganl  w^e 
but  a  handful  compared  to  the  con- 
quered population ;  and  conseqnenUy^ 
though  they  might  give  their  laws 
and  even  their  name  to  the  conntry, 
they  could  not  materially  alter  the 
physical  character  of  the  people. 

The  chief  influence  which,  in  the 
case  of  two  races  mingling,  deter- 
mines the  preservation  or  extinction 
of  types  or  national  features,  is  simply 
the  numerical  proportion  existing  be- 
tween the  two  races  thus  amalgamat- 
ing. When  races  meet  and  mix  on 
equal  terms,  and  with  no  natural  re- 
pugnance to  each  other  (in  other  words, 
cceteris  paribus),  the  relative  number 
of  the  two  races  decides  the  qnestion 
— the  type  of  the  smaller  number,  in. 
this  hypothetical  case,  inevitably  dis* 
appearing  in  the  long  run.  Take,  for 
example,  a  thousand  white  families- 
and  fifty  black  ones— place  them  on 
an  island,  and  let  them  regularly  in- 
termarry; and  the  result  would  bOt 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  bla<± 
type  would  disappear,  although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  traces  of  it 
would  *'  crop  out"  during  a  venr long 
period.  And  if  two  fair-skinned  racea 
were  brought  into  contact  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  in  similar  proportions, 
the  extermination  of  the  less  numer- 
ous one  would  be  even  sooner  efflected. 
The  operation  of  this  law  is  well  iUns- 
trated  in  the  lower  animals.  Croaa 
two  domestic  animals  of  diflforent 
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breeds — ^take  the  offspring  and  cross 
it  with  one  of  the  parent  stocks,  and 
continue  this  process  for  a  few  gene- 
rations, and  the  result  is  that  Ihe  one 
becomes  swallowed  np  in  the  other. 
This  is  the  theory ;  bat  in  the  actaal 
world  races  never  intermarry  with 
aach  theoretical  regalaritj  and  indif- 
ference. Each  commnnitj  of  mankind 
baa,  as  its  conservative  element,  a 
tendency  to  form  anions  within  its 
own  limits ;  and  if  a  foreign  element 
is  once  introdaced  into  a  popalation, 
the  operation  of  this  predilection  tends 
to  preserve  the  type  of  the  lesser 
namber  for  a  mnch  longer  period  than 
mere  theory  woald  assign  to  it.  The 
fitranger-hating  and  obstinate  -  tem- 
pered Bretons  and  Basques,  for  in- 
stance, by  intermarrying  among  them- 
selves, have  thus  preserved  the  type 
of  the  old  Iberians  through  three 
thousand  years,  although  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  fair- haired  Celts. 
In  the  case  of  a  conquering  race  like 
the  Franks  and  Normans,  there  is 
generally  less  isolation  than  this ;  but 
then,  the  way  in  which  the  amalgama- 
tion between  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  takes  place,  is  such  as  to 

S've  a  great  advantage  to  the  former, 
tie  sons  of  the  conquerors  may  wed 
the  daughters  of  the  conquered,  for 
-the  sake  of  theur  lands ;  but  it  is  com- 
paratively seldom  that  the  daughters 
ii  the  invaders  will  condescend  to 
tarnish  their  scutcheon  by  becoming 
wedded  to  and  merged  in  the  class  of 
the  vanqnlshed.  The  principle  of 
caste  is  all- pervading,  even  when 
nominally  repudiated;  and  thus,  as 
the  male  ever  influences  most  directly 
the  type  of  the  offspring,  a  small 
onmber  of  conquerors  may  for  long 
perpetuate  their  line  in  comparative 
panty,  even  though  surrounded  by 
myriads  of  a  different  race. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  when 
%  small  body  of  foreigners  is  shot  into 
the  middle  of  a  large  population,  as  it 
were  in  virtue  of  a  mere  casual  impe- 
tus, and  not  owing  to  higher  qualities 
and  organisation  on  the  part  of  the 
4dlens,  the  new-comers  are  qnicUy  ab- 
sorbed into  the  general  mass  of  the 
popalation,  and  their  type,  in  course 
ii  time,  wholly  disappears.    The  his- 


tory of  Italy  throws  important  light 
upon  this  subject.  Successive  hordes 
of  barbarians  broke  into  and  overran 
that  country,  powerful  from  their  rude 
energy,  but  numerically  weak,  and 
inferior  in  mental  condition  to  the 
conquered  race.  Again  and  agaUi  did 
human  waves  of  Visigoths,  Vandals, 
Huus,  Heniles,  Ostrogoths,  Lom- 
bards, and  Normans  roll  in  succession 
over  the  Italian  plains ;  and  even  the 
Saracens  for  a  time  held  possession  of 
some  of  its  fairest  provinces ;  yet  what 
vestiges  remain  in  Italy  of  these  bar- 
barian surges?  The  first  three  passed 
over  it  like  tornados ;  the  two  next, 
after  contending  with  the  Goths,  were 
expelled  from  the  land;  and  of  the 
whole  conglomerate  mass  but  small 
fragments  were  left,  too  insignificant 
to  materially  influence  the  native  Italic 
types.  The  Lombards,  indeed,  re- 
mained, and  implanted  their  name  on 
a  portion  of  the  peninsula ;  but,  with 
this  fragmentary  exception,  the  abori- 
ginal population  of  Italy  has  remained 
unaltered  in  blood  and  features  since 
the  early  times  when  the  Celts  and 
Cimbri  made  settlements  in  its  north- 
em  provinces.  And  thus  the  normal 
law  is  fulfilled,  in  the  invaders  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  mass  of  the  native 
population, —  leavening  it,  of  course, 
more  or  less,  but  ever  tendiug  towards 
ultimate  extinction. 

When  a  really  conquering  race, 
however— one  superior  alike  in  phy- 
sical and  mental  power  to  the  sub- 
jugated population — invades  a  coun- 
try, and,  instead  of  being  expelled, 
or  passing  onwards  like  a  transient 
whirlwind,  continues  to  hold  the 
realm  in  virtue  of  superior  power, 
such  a  race,  as  we  have  sidd,  may  long 
and  almost  indelibly  perpetuate  their 
features  in  the  land.  In  such  a  case 
they  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  form 
a  caste ;  each  one  of  the  invaders  be- 
comes a  noble ;  and  when  they  make 
exceptions  to  the  practice  of  inter- 
marrying among  themselves,  it  is  only 
that  they  may  more  widely  diffuse 
their  lineaments,  by  forming  matri- 
monial or  other  unions  with  the  female 
portion  of  the  native  race.*  Thus  the 
feudalism  of  the  all-conquering  Nor- 
mans was  a  system  of  caste,  by  means 


*  It  ii  not  improbable  thai  the  old  feudal  law,  wliioh  placed  the  person  of  a  female 
vaaal  at  ihe  disposal  of  ihe  seigneur  on  her  wedding-night,  originated  in  politioal 
■oiivtt  as  well  as  in  a  iTrannoos  sensnaliiy. 
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•f  which  they  long  maintained  the 

gority  and  pre-eminence  of  their  race 
I  the  conn  trios  which  they  conquer- 
ed; aa  may  best  be  seen  in  French 
history,  where  the  vieux  noblesse^  even 
In  1789,  were  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  soldiers  of  Clevis ;  and  where 
the  distinction  between  nMe  and  roiU" 
tier  was  kept  up  with  sach  rigid  and 
antiquated  pertinacity,  that  at  length 
the  Celtic  population,  becoming  more 
and  more  developed  alike  in  intellect 
and  resources,  threw  off  the  whole 
foreign  system  like  an  incnbns,  and 
returned  to  those  principles  of  equality 
and  volatility  in  government  which 
distinguished  their  ancestors  of  old 
Gaul. 

We  may  remark  in  conclusion,  on 
this  topic,  that  the  ascendancy  of  cer- 
tain families  of  mankind  is  due  not 
only  to  their  superior  physical,  but 
oven  more  to  their  superior  mental 
organisation,  which  ever  keeps  them 
uppermost,  and  enables  them  to  mate 
themselves  with  whom  they  please. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  illustrative 
of  the  native  vigour  of  some  races, 
that  there  is  not  a  head  in  Christen- 
dom which  legitimately  wears  a  crown 
-»not  a  single  family  in  Europe  whose 
blood  is  acknowledged  to  be  royal, 
but  traces  its  genealogy  to  that  Nor- 
man colossus,  William  the  Con- 
queror. This  has  been  well  shown 
by  M.  Panlmier ;  *  but  we  may  add,  as 
a  curiosity  which  lately  attracted  our 
own  notice,  when  looking  at  the  por- 
trait  of  the  Conqueror — namely,  that 
a  strong  resemblance  exists  between 
his  fine  and  massive  features  and  those 
of  the  present  Czar  of  Russia.  Both  are 
distinguished  by  the  same  broad  brow 
and  arched  eyebrows  (not  each  form- 
ing a  semicircle,  as  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ^*  arched  '*  when 
applied  to  eyebrows  nowadays,  but 
both  combining  to  form  an  oval  curve, 
vaulting  over  the  under  part  of  the 
face,  as  was  the  meaning  among  the 
Greeks),  the  same  thick  straight  nose, 
and  the  same  massive  and  beautiful 
conformation  in  the  bones  of  the  jaw 
and  chin.  The  face  of  the  Czar,  how- 
ever, we  must  add,  is  not  equal  in 
solid  strength  and  intellect  to  that  of 
his  great  progenitor. 


The  operation  of  these  phyaiologir 
cal  laws  upon  the  poptdation  of  Eorope 
has  been  interestingly  illnstrated  i^ 
the  recent  researches  of  a  Frenoh 
naturalist  of  high  reputation,  M.  £^ 
wards.  This  gentleman,  after  pems- 
ing  Thierry's  History  of  the  Gamk^ 
made  a  tour  through  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  engaged  ia 
careful  study  of  the  present  popula- 
tion in  relation  to  the  ancient  settlers; 
and  he  asserts  that  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  yean,  the  types 
of  the  Cimbri,  the  Celts,  and  Ibenans 
are  still  distinctly  traceable  among 
their  living  descendants,  in  the  veiy 
localities  where  history  first  deseries 
these  early  families.  Of  tiie  inland 
eastern  parts  of  France,  tenanted  of 
old  by  the  Gauls  proper,  and  whidi 
were  never  penetrated  into  by  the 
Cimbri,  who  took  quiet  possession  of 
their  outskirts,  M.  Edwards  thus 
speaks : —  *^  In  traversing,  from  norUi 
to  south,  the  part  of  France  which 
corresponds  to  Oriental  Gaul — yia^ 
Burgundy,  Lyons,  Danphiny,  ana 
Savoy  —  I  have  distinguished  that 
type,  so  well  marked,  which  ethno- 
graphers have  assigned  to  the  Ganls.** 
That  is  to  say,  **  the  head  is  so  ronnd 
as  to  approach  the  spherical  form; 
the  forehead  is  moderate,  slightly 
protuberant,  and  receding  towards 
the  temples;  eyes  large  and  open; 
the  nose,  from  its  depression  at  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  al- 
most straight — that  is  to  say,  withovt 
any  marked  curve;  its  extremity  ia 
rounded,  as  well  as  the  chin;  the 
stature  medium; — the  features  thus 
being  quite  in  harmony  with  the  form 
of  the  head."  Of  the  northern  part  of 
ancient  Gaul,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Belgse  or  Cimbri,  he  says : — **•  I  tra^ 
versed  a  great  part  of  the  GaUia  B^ 
gica  of  CsBsar,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme  to  that  of  the  Seine ;  and  here 
I  distinguished  for  the  first  time  the 
assemblage  of  features  which  consti- 
tntes  the  other  type,  and  often  to  sndi 
an  exaggerated  degree  that  I  was 
very  forcibly  struck, — the  long  head, 
the  broad  high  forehead,  the  curved 
nose,  with  the  point  below,  and  the 
wings  tucked  up;  the  chin  boldly 
developed ;  and  the  stature  tall.*'    ik 


*  Aperfm  Oenealoomes  tur  lei  Deicendantt  de  Ouillaume,    Bet,  ArekioL  1845» 
^794. 
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tiie  other  parts  of  France  (exclnsive 
of  the  fioath  and  west,  anciently  occa- 
^m1  by  the  Iberians),  M.  Edwards 
found  that  the  Cimbrian  type  bad 
been  OTeroome  by  the  roond  heads 
■Bd  straijg^t  noses  of  the  Gaals,  who 
were  the  more  numerous  becaase  the 
Bore  ancient  race  in  those  parts,  and 
had  covered  the  whole  country  before 
the  aniyal  of  the  Cymbrians. 

Passing  into  Italy,  he  continues  his 
examinations.  '^  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  anterior  state  of  matters,*'  he 
■ays,  **it  is  certain,  from  Thierry*s 
researches  and  the  unanimous  accord 
of  all  historians,  that  the  Peuples 
OanioiM  have  predomunated  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines.  We  find  them  esta- 
blish^ there  at  the  first  dawn  of 
history ;  and  the  most  authentic  tes- 
timony represents  them  with  all  the 
character  of  a  great  nation,  from  this 
remote  period  down  to  a  very  ad- 
Tanoed  point  of  Roman  history.  This 
k  all  I  need  to  trouble  myself  about. 
I  Imow  the  features  of  their  com- 
patriots in  Transalpine  Gaal->I  find 
them  again  in  Cisalpine  Gaul."  The 
ohi  "Gallic"  settlers  in  northern 
Italy  appear  to  have  been  Cimbrian. 
After  describing  the  well-known  head 
of  Dante — which  is  long  and  narrow, 
with  a  high  and  developed  forehead, 
Boee  long  and  curved,  with  sharp 
point  and  elevated  wings— M.  Ed- 
wards says  that  he  was  struck  by  the 
neat  fireqaency  of  this  type  in  Tuscany 
(although  a  mixed  Roman  type  is  there 
the  prevailing  one)  among  the  peasan- 
try; inthe  statues  and  busts  of  the  Me- 
dici family;  and  also  amongst  the  effi- 
gies and  bas-reliefs  of  the  illustrious 
men  of  Uie  republic  of  Florence.  This 
^rpe  is  wdl  marked  since  the  time  of 
Dante,  as  doubtless  long  before.  It 
extends  to  Venice ;  and  in  the  ducal 
palace,  M.  Edwards  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  it  is  common  among  the 
doges.  The  type  became  more  pre- 
dominant as  he  approached  Milan,  and 
thence  he  traced  it  as  to  its  fountain 
into  Transalpine  Gaul.  The  physical 
characteristics  of  the  present  popula- 
tion, therefore,  correspond  with  the 
statements  of  history,  and  show  that 
the  ancient  type  of  this  widespread 
people,  the  Cimbri,  has  survived  the 


Ispse  and  vicissitudes  of  two  thousand 
years. 

In  passing  through  Florence,  M. 
Edwards  took  occaaion  to  visit  the  Du- 
cal Gidlery,  to  study  the  ancient  Ro- 
man type, — selecting,  by  preference, 
the  busts  of  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
because  they  were  descendants  of  an- 
cient families.  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Germ  aniens,  Claudius,  Nero,  Titus, 
&c.,  exemplify  this  type  in  the  Flor- 
entiue  collections ;  and  the  family  re- 
semblance is  so  close,  and  the  style  of 
features  so  remarkable,  that  they  can- 
not be  mistaken.  The  following  is  his 
description  : — ^^  The  vertical  diameter 
of  the  head  is  short,  and,  consequently, 
the  face  broad.  As  the  summit  of  the 
cranium  is  flattened,  and  the  lower 
margin  of  the  jaw-bone  almost  hori- 
aontal,  the  contour  of  the  head,  when 
viewed  in  front,  approaches  a  square. 
The  lateral  parts,  above  the  ears,  are 
protuberant ;  the  forehead  low ;  the 
nose  truly  aqoiline — that  is  to  say,  the 
curve  commences  near  the  top  and 
ends  before  it  reaches  the  point,  so 
that  the  base  is  horisontal ;  the  chin 
is  round ;  and  the  stature  short"  This 
is  the  characteristic  type  of  a  Roman ; 
but  we  cannot  expect  now  to  meet  with 
absolute  uniformity  in  any  race,  how- 
ever seemingly  pure.  Such  a  type  M. 
Edwards  subsequently  found  to  pre- 
dominate in  Rome,  and  certain  parts  of 
Italy,  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  ori- 
giual  type  of  the  central  portions  of 
the  peninsula,  and,  however  overlayed 
at  times,  has  swallowed  up  all  intrud- 
ers. As  a  singular  corroboration  of 
the  French  ethnographer's  observa- 
tions, Mr  J.  C.  Nott,  an  American 
surgeon  and  naturalist,  says: — **A 
sailor  came  to  my  office,  a  few  months 
ago,  to  have  a  dislocated  arm  set. 
When  stripped  and  standing  before 
me,  he  presented  the  type  described 
by  M.  Edwards  so  perfectly,  and 
moreover  combined  with  such  extra- 
ordinary development  of  bone  and 
muscle,  that  there  occurred  to  my 
mind  at  once  the  beau-ideal  of  a  Ro- 
man soldier.  Though  the  man  had 
been  an  American  sailor  for  twenty 
years,  and  spoke  English  without 
foreign  accent,  I  could  not  help  asking 
where  he  was  bom.  He  replied  in  a 
deep  strong  voice, '  In  Rome^  sir  V  "♦ 


*  Jfpdf  o/ManJdnd.    By  T.  C.  Watt  and  O.  R.  Qu  ddon.    London :  1854. 
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In  Greece  the  HeUeocs  and  Pdasgi 
ar«  two  nets  Identified  with  the  etr- 
lje>t  traditions  of  the  eoontrj ;  bat 
when  we  appeal  to  history  for  their 
orij^,  or  seek  for  the  part  that  each 
has  plared  in  the  majestic  drama  of 
aotiqnitV,  there  is  little  more  than  con- 
jecture to  guide  ns.  Greece  did  not 
come  faiHr  within  the  scope  of  If. 
Edwards'  rcseaithes,  jet  he  has  ren- 
tnred  a  few  note-wortbj  obserrations 
in  connection  with  this  point.  He 
thinks  the  same  principles  that  go- 
verned his  examination  of  Gaal  maj 
be  applied  to  Greece;  and  that  the 
Hellenes  and  Pelasgi  might  be  follow- 
ed ethnok>gicallj  like  the  Celts  and 
Cimbri.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
remark  which  he  makes  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  differences  between  what 
he  calls  the  herok  and  historic— cr 
what  is  geoerallj  termed  the  ideal  and 
roal  types  of  the  Greek  countenance. 
The  ancient  monaments  of  art  in 
Greece  exhibit  a  wide  diTersitj  of 
types,  and  this  at  erery  period  of  their 
history.  Of  the  two  great  classes  in  to 
which  these  may  be  divided,  M.  Ed- 
wards says : — 

**  Most  of  the  divinities  and  personages 
of  the  hrrole  times  are  formed  on  that 
well-known  model  which  constitntes  what 
we  term  the  bean-ideaL  The  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  head  and  cosntenanee 
are  so  regular  that  we  maj  describe  them 
with  mathematical  precision.  A  perfect- 
ly oval  contour,  forehead  and  nose  straight, 
without  depression  between  them,  would 
suffice  to  distinguish  this  type.  The  har- 
mony is  such  that  the  presence  of  these 
t  raits  implies  the  others.  But  such  is  not 
the  character  of  the  personages  of  truly  his- 
toric times.  The  philosophers,  orators, 
warriors,  and  poets  almost  all  differ  from 
it,  and  form  a  group  apart.  It  cannot  he 
confounded  with  the  rest :  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  it  out,  for  one  to  recognise  at 
once  how  far  it  is  separated.  It  greatly 
resembles,  on  the  contrary,  the  type  which 
is  seen  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
while  the  former  is  scarcely  met  with 
Ihere.*' 

This  obserration  is  jest.  The  head 
of  Alexander  the  Great  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  pare  classical  or  heroic 
type ;  bat  this  case  is  an  exception — 
and  the  lineaments  of  Lycargos,  Era- 
tosthenes, and  most  other  specimens 
of  old  Greek  portrait-scnlptare,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  beard  (if  in- 
deed snch  an  exception  is  now  re- 


quisite)* Tcry  mudi  like  thoK  wUck 
oae  meets  inth  dailr  in  our  tticctB. 
''  Were  we  to  judge  solely  by  the 
noouments  of  Greece,"  cootiaues  IC 
Edwards,  **  on  account  of  this  eou* 
trast,  we  should  be  tcaqrted  to  regaid 
the  type  of  the  fabulous  or  heroic  per^ 
sonages  as  ideal.  But  teagiuatioit 
more  readily  creates  aKiiialen  thaa 
models  of  beanty ;  and  this  piiucipiu 
alone  will  suffice  to  touilnce  ua  that 
such  a  type  has  existed  in  GteeeCt 
and  the  countries  where  its  populatioa 
has  spread,  if  it  does  not  stilt  exist 
there." 

In  corroboration  of  tins  conjecture, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  leaned 
travelfefs,  MM.  de  Stackelberf  and  de 
Bronsted,  who  hare  journeyed  througli 
the  Moiea  and  closely  examiaed  the 
population,  assert  that  the  kenrie  type 
is  still  extant  in  certain  localities.  IC 
Poqueville  likewne  assures  ua  that 
the  models  which  inspired  Phidias  and 
Apelles  are  still  to  be  fband  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Iforea.  ^^  They 
are  generally  tall,  and  finely  fimned ; 
their  eyes  are  full  of  fire,  and  they 
have  a  beantifnl  month,  omamentea 
with  the  finest  teeth.  There  are, 
howeyer,  degrees  in  tbtar  beauty, 
though  all  may  be  generally  tenned 
han<!^me.  The  Spartan  woman  is 
fair,  of  a  slender  make,  bat  with  a 
noble  air.  The  womm  of  TaVgetos 
hare  the  carriage  of  a  Pallas' when 
she  wielded  her  formidable  sgis  In 
the  midst  of  a  battle.  The  Messeniaa 
woman  is  low  of  stature,  and  distin- 
guished for  her  erAonpointy^  (this 
may  be  owing  to  a  mixture  with  the 
primitive  race  of  the  Morea,  who,  as 
Helots,  long  existed  as  a  distinct  caste 
in  Messenia);  ^^she  has  regular  fea- 
tures, large  bloe  eyes,  and  long  blade 
hair.  The  Arcadian,  in  her  coarse 
woollen  garments,  scarcely  suffers  the 
symmetry  of  her  form  to  appear ;  but 
her  countenance  is  expressive  of  in- 
nocence and  parity  of  mind.*'  In  the 
time  of  Poqaeville  the  Greek  women 
were  extremely  ignorant  and  unedn- 
catod  ;  but,  be  says,  *^  music  and 
dancing  seem  lo  have  been  taught 
them  by  nature.*'  He  speaks  of  the 
long  flaxen  hair  of  the  women  of 
Sparta,  their  majestic  air  and  carriage, 
their  elegant  forms,  the  symmetry  of 
their  features,  lis^ted  up  by  large 
blue  eyes,  fringed  and  shaded  with 
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long  eye-lashes.  "  The  men,"  be  says,  of  their  own  features.  There  is  some- 
"  among  whom  some  are  '  blonds,*  or  thing  more  than  mere  vanity  in  the 
Ailr,  have  noble  conntenances ;  are  of    pleasure  usually  derived  frbm  look- 


tall  stature,  with  masculine  and  regu- 
lar features.**  They  have  preserved 
something  of  the  Dorians  of  ancient 
Sparta. 

It  would  be  erroneous,  however, 
to  conclude  from  this  that  Greek  art 
owed  everything  to  the  actual.  The 
type  existed  more  or  less  imperfectly 
in  the  population,  but  Phidias  and 
the  Greek  artists  took  and  developed 
it,  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  into 
that  perfect  phase  of  physical  beauty 
which  we  justly  term  the  beau-ideal, 
A  nation's  beau-ideal  is  always  the 
perfectionment  of  its  own  type.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  this  happens.  In 
nations,  as  in  individuals,  the  soul 
moulds  the  body,  so  far  as  extrinsic 
drcnmstances  permit,  into  a  form 
in  accordance  with  its  own  ideas 
and  desire;  and  accordingly,  when- 
ever a  marked  difference  exists  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  two  nations,  there, 
also,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  vari- 
ance in  their  beau-ideals.    Not,  as  is 


ing  into  a  mirror ;  for  when  the  fea- 
tures are  in  exact  or  nearly  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires  of  the  fram- 
ing Spirit  within,  there  must  always 
be  a  pleasure  in  the  soul  looking  upon 
Its  own  likeness :  even  as  it  experi- 
ences a  similar  delight  when  meeting 
with  a  beingof  perfectly  congenial  na- 
ture— in  other  words,  its  spiritual  (as 
the  other  is  its  physical)  likeness. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  cateris  paribus^ 
that  this  pleasure  will  be  most  felt  by 
those  who  are  gifted  with  much  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  whose  features  are 
most  perfect  of  their  kind ;  for  in  theur 
case  there  is  more  than  ordinary  har- 
mony between  the  soul  and  its  fleshly 
envelope.  Accordingly,  no  artist  ever 
painted  himself  more  than  the  beauti- 
ful Raphael.  And  we  could  name  an 
eminent  individual,  now  no  more,  as 
rarely  gifted  with  physical  beauty  as 
with  mental  powers,  to  whom  the 
contemplation  of  his  portrait  was  al- 
most a  passion.    Some  of  our  readers 


generally  supposed,  from  the  eye  of    may  recognise  the  distinguished  man 


each  race  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
national  features,  but  because  these 
features,  are  themselves  an  incarnation 
and  embodiment  of  the  national  mind. 
It  is  the  soul  which  shapes  the  national 
features,  not  the  national  features  that 
mould  the  aesthetic  judgment  of  the 
soul.  It  is  not  assoctation,  therefore, 
that  ia  the  cause  of  the  different  bean- 
ideals  we  behold  in  the  world,  but  a 
psychical  difference  in  the  nations 
which  produce  them, — a  circumstance 


of  whom  we  speak.  No  one  less 
vain  or  more  noble-hearted  than 
he,  yet  his  painted  likeness  had 
always  a  fascination  for  him.  *^It 
is  a  curious  thing,'*  he  used  to  say, 
**  how  I  like  to  look  at  my  own  por- 
trait.** Was  it  not  because,  in  that 
beautifully  developed  form  and  coun- 
tenance, the  spirit  within  had  most 
successfully  embodied  its  ideal,  with 
little  or  no  hindrance  from  extrinsic 
circumstances,  and    accordingly   re- 


no  more  remarkable  than  those  moral    joiced,  though  it  knew  not  why,  in  the 
and  intellectual  diversities  in  virtue    presence  of  its  own  likeness  ? 


of  which  we  see  one  race  excelling  in 
the  exact  sciences,  another  in  the  fine 
arts,  a  third  in  military  renown,  and 
a  fourth  in  pacific  industry.  We  may 
adduce,  in  cnrious  illustration  of  this 
point,  the  well-known  fact  that  Ra- 
phael and  many  other  eminent  artists 
have  repeatedly  given  their  own  like- 
ness to  the  imaginary  offspring  of  their 
art, — ^not  real,  but  idealised  likenesses. 
How  was  this  ?  From  vanity?  No, 
certainly ;  but  because  the  ideal  most 
congenial  to  them,  which  they  could 
most  easily  hold  in  their  mind,  and 
which  it  gave  them  most  pleasure  to 
linger  over  and  beautify,  was  the 
IdMiconstitated  by  the  p^ectionment 


But  to  return  to  ethnography,  and 
trace  out  the  successive  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  population  of 
Europe.  As  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, the  great  ebb  and  flow  of  nations 
was  over  by  the  Christian  era.  The 
population  bad  become  comparatively 
dense,  so  that  room  could  no  more  be 
made  for  tribes  of  new-comers — and 
settled  in  their  habits  and  occupations, 
so  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  their  shift- 
ing or  being  driven  to  and  fro  like 
waves  over  the  land,  as  was  the  case 
while  they  were  in  the  nomadic  state. 
And  as  the  nations  became  consoli- 
dated, they  began,  however  feebly  at 
first,  to  live  a  national  existence,  and 
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to  put  forth  national  efforts  of  self- 
defence  against  those  who  assailed 
them.  On  these  various  accounts, 
the  system  of  conquest  by  displace- 
ment, wbich  marked  the  pre-historic 
and  in  a  faint  degree  the  early  historic 
times,  was  brought  to  an  end, — the 
conquests  of  the  Northmen  being  the 
last  examples  of  the  kind ;  and  these 
belDg  hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  as 
they  were  marked  rather  by  the  political 
predominance  of  the  new-comers,  and 
by  an  overlaying  rather  than  by  any 
displacement  of  the  native  population. 
For  all  useful  purposes,  therefore,  we 
may  conceive  that  at  the  Christian 
era  the  various  nations  of  Europe  were 
arranged  on  the  map  very  much  as 
they  are  now, — the  only  exceptions 
worth  mentioning  being  the  influx  of 
the  Magyars  and  Turks,  and  the 
southward  progress  of  several  of  the 
Slavonian  tribes  through  the  old  By- 
zantine provinces  into  Greece. 

^  Had  a  Roman  geographer  of  the  days 
of  the  Empire/'  it  has  been  well  observed, 
^  advanced  in  a  straight  line  from  the  At- 
lantio  to  the  Pacific,  he  would  have  tra- 
versed the  exact  saccession  of  races  thai 
is  to  be  met  in  the  same  route  now.  First, 
he  would  haye  found  the  Celts  occupying 
as  far  as  the  Rhine  ;  thence,  eastward  to 
the  Vistula  and  Carpathian  mountains, 
he  would  have  found  Germans ;  beyond 
them,  and  stretching  away  into  Central 
Asia,  he  would  have  found  the  so-called 
Scythians, — a  race  which,  had  he  possess- 
ed our  information,  he  would  have  di- 
vided into  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Slayonians  or  European  Scythians,  and 
the  Tartars  and  Turks,  or  Asiatic  Scy- 
thians ;  and  finally,  beyond  these,  he 
would  have  found  Mongolian  hordes  over- 
spreading  Eastern  Asia  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  These  suocessiye  races  or 
populations  he  would  haye  found  shading 
off  into  each  other  at  their  points  of 
junction.  He  would  haye  remarked, 
also,  a  general  westward  pressure  of  the 
whole  mass,  tending  toward  mutual  rup- 
ture and  invasion, — the  Mongolian  press- 
ing against  the  Tartars,  the  Tartars  against 
the  Slayonians,  the  Slavonians  against  the 
Germans,  and  the  Germans  against  the 
Celts." 

Although  the  early  history  and  mi- 
grations of  the  Slavonians  are  involved 
m  greater  obscurity  than  that  of  either 
of  the  other  two  great  branches  of  the 
European  population,  it  is  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  they  are  a  recent  ac- 
oession  out  of  the  depths  of  Asia.    It 


was  evidently  a  branch  of  them  thai 
Herodotus  describes  as  peaceful,  pas- 
toral, and  agricultural  tribes  located 
near  the  shores  of  the  Blade  Sea.  In- 
stead of  entering  £urope  via  Asia 
Minor  and  the  southern  bordeis  of  the 
Euxine,as  many  of  the  Celticand  Teu- 
tonic tribes  did,  they  appear  to  have 
taken  the  route  by  the  north  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas,  and  probably  ad- 
vanced southwards  into  Europe  on  the 
gradual  and  ultimately  sudden  snbsid- 
ence  of  the  waters  of  the  inland  sea 
which  primevally  stretched  from  the 
Baltic  eastwards  to  the  Sea  of  AraL 

This  race,  which  now  constitotes  the 
Isrgest  ethnographical  unit  of  popohi- 
tion  in  Europe,numberingnearly  eighlj 
millions,  has  never  yet  l^n  examined 
in  rigorous  detail.  The  earliest  and 
best  developed  of  its  tribes  is  the  Pd.- 
ish,  which,  though  it  has  in  leoeat 
times  been  subjected  by^the  Eosse- 
Slavons  aided  by  the  German  powenu 
has  not  yet  lost  its  nationality ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  in  the  coarse  ot 
the  future,  the  mighty  Slavonic  race 
will  yet  give  rise  to  several  distinct 
states.  Both  in  features  and  complex- 
ion there  is  much  diversity  to  be  found 
in  the  various  tribes  which  it  com- 
prises; but,  if  we  consider  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  the  race,  and  the 
different  climes  and  temperatures  un- 
der which  they  are  located,  it  mnsi 
be  allowed  that  they  are  more  homo- 
geneous in  character  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe.  The  general  ^rpe 
of  the  Slavonians  is  thus  described  l^ 
M.  Edwards : — 

^  The'  contour  of  the  head,  viewed  in 
front,  approaches  nearly  to  a  square  ;  the 
height  surpasses  a  little  the  breadth  ;  the 
summit  is  sensibly  flattened ;  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  jaw  is  horizontal.  The 
length  of  the  nose  is  less  than  the  dlBtanee 
ftom  its  base  to  the  chin  ;  it  it  almost 
straight  from  the  depression  at  its  roo^— 
that  is  to  say,  withont  any  decided  oar- 
vatnre  ;  but,  if  appreciable,  it  is  slightly 
concaye,  so  that  the  end  has  a  tendeney 
to  turn  up  ;  the  lower  part  is  rather  large, 
and  the  extremity  rounded.  The  eyes, 
which  are  rather  deep-eet,  are  [unlike 
those  of  the  Tartars]  perfectly  on  the  same 
line  ;  and  when  they  haye  any  particular 
character,  they  are  smaller  than  the  pro- 
portion of  the  head  ought  to  indicate. 
The  eyebrows  are  thin,  and  very  near  the 
eyes,  particularly  at  the  internal  angk  ; 
and  from  this  point  axe  often  [like  thsie 
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cf  the  Tuiftn]  direeted  obliqaely  ont- 
wardi.  The  month,  which  ia  not  salient, 
kai  thin  lipB,  and  is  mnch  nearer  io  the 
Booe  than  to  the  tip  of  the  chin.  Another 
■ingnlar  characteristio  may  be  added,  and 
which  is  Tory  general,  viz.,  their  small 
bMurd,  except  on  the  npper  lip  [a  trait 
oonnecting  Uiem  with  the  peoples  of  Up- 
per Asia].  Such  is  the  common  type 
imoBg  the  Poles,  Alesians,  Moravians, 
BelMBiians,  Slavonic  Hungarians,  and  is 
vesy  oommon  among  the  Russians." 

HaTing  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly 
glanced  at  the  ethnographical  features 
of  £orq[>e  prior  to  the  Christian  era, 
we  oome  now  to  note,  equally  briefly, 
theaccession  of  foreign  elements  which 
the  Continent  has  received  subsequent- 
ly to  that  period.  The  first  of  these  is 
ue  memorable  one  of  the  Jews.  Un- 
Uke  the  other  incomers,  they  came  not 
as  conquerors,  nor  in  a  mass — ^but  as 
Iflolatea  exiles,  seeking  new  homes 
where  they  might  be  suffered  to  pre- 
■enre  their  religion  and  gain  a  liveli- 
liood.    A  military  race  when  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  in  Europe  they 
developed  only  that  other  feature  of 
their  nation,  the  passion  for  money- 
making.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  they 
kave  settled  in  every  country  of  En- 
rope  ;  and,  in  spite  of  persecutions  in- 
numerable, continue  to  preserve  to 
thia  day  their  religion  and  their  na- 
tional features.    Despite  the  warm 
passions  of  the  Hebrews,  which,  even 
when  in  their  own  land,  repeatedly 
led  both  the  people  and  their  princes 
into  the  contraction  of  sexual  alliances 
with  other  nations,  the  Jewish  blood  on 
the  whole  is  still  much  purer  than  that 
of  any  other  race — the  foreign  elements 
iSrom  time  totimemingled  with  it  being 
gradually  thrown  off  by  innumerable 
crossings  and  re -crossings  with  the 
native  stock.    At  present  there  are 
about  two  millions  of  Jews  in  Europe, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  about  a 
million  and  a  half.  The  modern  Jews, 
while  preserving  the  national  features, 
present  every  variety  of  complexion 
aave  black — for  the  black  Jews  of  Ma- 
labar are  not  Jews  at  all,  but  the  de- 
aoendants  of  apostate  Hindoos.     In 
regard  to  the  matter  of  complexion, 
which  varies  so  much  with  the  climate 
and  condition  of  the  people,  we  shall 
iay  something  by -and -by;  but  we 
•hall   here   give   some   remarks   of 
Mr  Leeser,  a  learned  Jew  of  Phila- 


delphia, on  the  curious  diversities  of 
complexion  so  remarkably  observable 
among  the  Hebrew  race : — 

^  In  respect  to  the  true  Jewish  com- 
plexion, it  is  fair  ;  which  is  proved  hy  the 
variety  of  th^  people  I  have  seen,  from 
Persia,  Russia,   Palestine,  and   Africa, 
not  to  mention  those  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, the  latter  of  whom  are  identical  with 
the  Europeans,  like  all  other  white  inha- 
bitants of  this  continent.  All  Jews  thatever 
I  have  heheld  are  identical  in  feeUurea  ; 
though  the  colour  of  their  skin  and  eyes 
differs  materially,  inasmuch  as  the  South- 
em  are  nearly  aU  black-eyed,  and  some- 
what  sallow,  while  the   Northern   are 
hlue-eyed,  in  a  great  measure,  and  of  a 
fair  and  clear  complexion.    In  this  they 
assimilate  to  all  Caucasians,  when  trans- 
ported for  a  number  of  generations  into 
various  climates.    Though  I  am  free  ta 
admit  that  the  dark  and  hazel  eye  and 
tawny  skin  are  oftener  met  with  among 
the  Germanic  Jews  than  among  the  (Ger- 
man natives  proper.    There  are  also  red- 
haired  and  white-haired  Jews,  as  well  as 
other  people,  and  perhaps  of  as  great  a 
proportion.     I  speak  now  of  the  Jews 
north — I  am  myself  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  among  my  own  family  I  know  of  none 
without  blue  eyes,  brown  hair  (though 
mine  is  black),  and  very  fair  skin — still  I 
recollect,  when  a  boy,  seeing  many  who 
had  not  these  characteristics,  and  had,  on 
the  contrary,  eyes,  hair,  and  skin  of  a 
more  southern  oomplexion.    In  America, 
you  will  see  all  varieties  of  complexion, 
from  the  very  fair  Canadian  down  to  the 
almost  yellow  of  the  West  Indian — tha 
latter,  however,  is  solely  the  effect  of  ex- 
posure to  a  deleterious  climate  for  several 
generations,    which    changes,  I   should 
judge,  the  texture  of  the  hair  and  skin, 
and  thus  leaves  its  mark  on  the  constitu- 
tion— otherwise  the  Caucasian  type  is 
strongly  developed  ;  hut  this  is  the  case 
more  emphatici^ly  among  those  sprung 
from  a  German  than  a  Portuguese  stock. 
The  latter  was  an  original  inhabitant  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  whether  it 
was  preserved  pure,  or  became  mixed 
with  Moorish  blood  in  the  process  of  cen- 
turies, or  whether  the  Grermans  contract- 
ed an  intimacy  vrith  Teutonic  nations, 
and  thus  acquired  a  part  of  their  national 
characteristics,  it  is  impossible  to  be  told 
now.   But  one  thing  is  certain,  that,  both 
in  Spain  and  Germany,  conversions  to 
Judaism  during  the  early  ages,  say  from 
the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
hy  no  means  rare,  or  else  the  governments 
would  not  have  so  energetically  prohibit- 
ed Jews  from  making  proselytes  of  their 
servants  and  others.   I  know  not,  indeed^ 
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whether  there  is  any  greater  physical  dis- 
crepancy between  northern  and  southern 
Jews  than  between  English  families  who 
continue  in  England  or  emigrate  to  Ala- 
bama— I  rather  judge  there  is  not." — 
Tifpei  of  Mankind,  p.  121. 

The  Hans  and  Magjiu^  wero  the 
next  tribes  who  made  their  way  into 
Earope ;  and  their  advent,  fierce,  ra- 
pid, and  exterminating,  was  condnct- 
^  like  a  charge  of  cavalry.  They 
hewed  their  way  with  the  sword 
through  the  Slavonian  and  other 
tribes  who  impeded  their  march  ;  and 
after  being  for  a  brief  season  the 
terror  of  Earope,  they  settled  en  per^ 
manence  on  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
where  for  npwards  of  a  thousand 
years  they  dominated,  like  a  ruling 
caste,  over  the  surrounding  Slavonic 
tribes.  The  influx  of  this  warlike 
race  took  place  by  two  migrations, — 
firstly,  of  the  Huns,  under  Attila, 
in  the  fifth  centary  ;  and,  secondly,  of 
the  Magyars,  under  Arpad,  in  the 
ninth.  The  type  of  the  two  races  was 
identical ;  it  is  peculiarly  exotic,  and 
unlike  any  other  in  Europe.  It  be- 
longs to  the  great  Uralian  -  Tatar 
stem  of  Asia ;  but,  strangely  enough, 
though  they  differ  in  type  from 
the  Fins,  the  Magyars  speak  a  dialect 
of  the  Finnbh  language, — which  shows 
that  the  two  races  must  have  been 
associated  in  some  way  at  a  remote 
epoch,  and  before  either  of  them 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  Asia.  M. 
Edwards  thus  describes  the  Magyar 
tjrpe :  —  ♦'  Head  nearly  round  ;  fore- 
bead  little  developed,  low,  and  bend- 
ing ;  the  eyes  placed  obliquely,  so  that 
the  external  angle  is  elevated ;  the 
nose  short  and  flat ;  mouth  prominent, 
and  lips  thick ;  neck  very  strong,  so 
that  the  back  of  the  head  appears  flat, 
forming  almost  a  straight  line  with 
the  nape  ;  beard  weak  and  scattering ; 
stature  short."  The  Magyars  did  not 
belong  to  the  Caucasian  stock ;  and 
their  long- continued  supremacy  over 
tribes  decidedly  Caucasian,  is  a  nut 
to  crack  for  those  ethnographers  who 
deduce  everything  from  race,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  habits  and  state  of  develop- 
ment of  particular  nations. 

The  next  alien  race  which  entered 
Europe  was  the  Gypseys,  the  history 
iind  peculiarities  of  which  strange 
people  present  many  curious  analogies 
<with  those  of  the  Israelites.    *'  Both 


have  had  an  exodos  ;  both  are  exiles, 
and  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles,  l^ 
whom  they  are  hated  and  despised, 
and  whom  they  hate  and  despise  un- 
der the  names  of  finsnees  and  Groyim ; 
both,  though  speaking  the  laoguage 
of  the  Gentiles,  possess  a  peculiar 
language  which  the  latter  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  and  both  possess  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance  by  which  they 
may  without  difficulty  be  distinguish- 
ed from  all  other  nations.  Bat  with 
these  points  the  similarity  terminates. 
The  Israelites  have  a  peculiar  religion, 
to  which  they  are  fanatically  attach- 
ed ;  the  Romas  (gypseys)  have  none. 
The  Israelites  have  an  authentic  his- 
tory ;  the  Gypseys  have  no  history, — 
they  do  not  even  know  the  name  of 
their  original  country."  Everything 
connected  with  the  Gypsey  race  is  in- 
volved in  mystery ;  though,  from  their 
physical  type,  language,  &c.,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  they  came  from  some 
part  of  India.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  fled  from  the  exterminating 
sword  of  the  great  Tartar  conqueror, 
Tamerlane,  who  ravaged  India  in 
1408-9  A.D. ;  but  Borrow's  work  fur- 
nishes good  ground  for  believing  that 
they  may  have  migrated  at  a  much 
earlier  period  northwards,  amongst 
the  Slavonians,  before  they  entered 
Germany  and  the  other  countries 
where  we  first  catch  sight  of  them. 
All  that  we  know  with  certainty  Is, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  they  appeared  in  Grermany, 
and  were  soon  scattered  over  Europe, 
as  far  as  Spain.  The  precise  day  upon 
which  these  strange  beings  first  entmd 
France  has  been  recorded, — namely, 
the  17th  of  August  1427.  The  en- 
tire number  of  the  race  at  present  is 
estimated  at  about  700,000,  •— thus 
constituting  them  the  smallest  as  well 
as  the  most  singular  and  distinctly 
marked  of  races.  But  If  their  num- 
bers be  small,  their  range  of  habitat 
is  one  of  the  widest.  They  are  scat- 
tered over  most  countries  of  the  habit- 
able globe — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
both  the  Americas,  containing  speci- 
mens of  these  roving  tribes.  "  Their 
tents,"  says  Borrow,  **  are  pitched  on 
the  heaths  of  Brazil  and  the  ridges  of 
the  Himalaya  hills;  and  their  language 
is  heard  in  Moscow  and  Madrid,  in 
London  and  Stambonl.  Their  power 
of  resisting  cold  is  truly  wonderful,  as 
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it  is  not  tmoommoii  to  find  them  en- 
camped in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  in 
dight  canvass  tents,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  25°  or  30°  below  the  freez- 
ing-point according  to  Reanmar;" 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  with- 
stand without  difficnltj  the  sultry 
dimes  of  Africa  and  India. 

The  last  accession  which  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  received  was  accom- 
plished by  an  irruption  similar  to  that 
of  the  Huns,  but  on  a  grander  scale. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Osmanli  Turks  swept  across 
the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus,  and  in 
1458  established  their  empire  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  capture  of  Byzantium.  In 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  no  race 
ever  gave  such  a  shock  to  the  West- 
ern world  as  this ;  and,  by  its  very 
antagonism,  it  helped  to  quicken  into 
life  the  population  and  kingdoms  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe.     It  is 
semi  -  Caucasian  by  extraction,  but, 
eoming  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  pretty  far  to  the  east, 
the  original  features  of  the  race  had  a 
strong  dash  of  the  Tartar  in  them. 
The  portrait  of  Mahomed  IIt,  the  con- 
queror of  Byzantium,  may  be  taken  as 
a  faxt  sample  of  the  primitive  Tmkish 
type, — indeed  a  more  than  average 
q>ecimen,  for  among  all  nations  the 
nobles  and  princes,  as  a  class,  are 
ever  found  to  possess  the  most  perfect 
forms  and  features.     The  Turkish 
tribes  who  still  follow  their  ancient 
nomadic  life,  and  wander  in  the  cold 
and  dry  deserts  of  Turkistan,  still  ex- 
hibit the  Tartar  physiognomy — even 
the  Nogays  of  the  Crimea,  and  some 
of  the  roving  tribes  of  Asia  Minor, 
present  much  of  this  character.    The 
European  Turks,  and  the  upper  classes 
of  the  race  generally,  exhibit  a  great- 
ly superior  style  of  countenance,  in 
consequence  of  the  elevating  influ- 
ences of  civilisation,    and   of  their 
harems  having  been  replenished  for 
four   centuries   by   fair    ones   from 
Georgia   and   Circassia,  —  a   region 
which,  as  Chardin  long  ago  remarked, 
'*ls  assuredly  the  one  where  nature 
produces  the  most  beautiful  persons, 
and  a  people  brave  and  valiant,  as 
well  as  lively,  galarUy  and  loving." 
There  is  hardly  a  man  of  quality 
in   Turkey  who   is  not   bom  of  a 
Georgian   or  Circassian    mother, — 
counting  downwards  from  the  Sultan, 


who  is  generally  Georgian  or  Circas- 
sian by  the  female  side.  As  this 
crossing  of  the  two  races  has  been 
carried  on  for  several  centuries,  the 
modern  Ottomans  in  Europe  are  in 
truth  a  new  nation — and,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  handsome  one.  The  general 
proportion  of  the  face  is  symmetrical, 
and  the  facial  angle  nearly  ver-tical, — 
the  features  thus  approaching  to  tho 
Circassian  mould ;  while  the  head  is 
remarkable  for  its  excellent  globular 
form,  with  the  forehead  broad  and  the 
glabella  prominent. 

The  natural  destiny  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe,  like  that  of  rulingcastes  every- 
where when  holding  in  subjection  a 
population  greatly  more  numerous 
than  themselves,  is  either  to  gradually 
relax  their  sway  and  share  the  govern- 
ment with  the  subject  races,  as  the 
Normans  in  England  did,— or,  if  obsti- 
nately maintaining  their  class-despot- 
ism, to  be  violently  deposed  from  the 
supremacy.  The  increasing  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  and  other  sections 
of  the  population  of  European  Turkey 
has  of  late  years  made  one  or  other 
of  these  alternatives  imminent ;  but 
the  extensive  reforms  and  liberalisa- 
tion of  the  government  simultaneous- 
ly undertaken  by  the  Ottoman  rulei*s, 
and  the  remarkable  abeyance  in  which 
they  have  begun  to  place  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  the  Mahommedan 
faith,  promised,  if  unthwarted  by 
foreign  influences,  to  keep  the  various 
races  in  amity,  and  admit  Christians 
to  offices  in  the  state.  The  history 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  shown  this 
system  of  governmental  relaxation 

£  rowing  gradually  stronger — so  that 
ord  Palmerston  was  justified  in  say- 
ing that  no  country  in  the  world  could 
show  so  many  reforms  accomplished 
in  so  short  a  time  as  Turkey.  And 
after  the  recent  exploits  of  the  Otto- 
mans in  defeating  simultaneously  the 
attacks  of  Russia  and  of  the  Greek 
and  Montenegrin  insurgents,  and  the 
Turkish  predilections  even  of  those 
provinces  which  were  entered  by  the 
Christian  forces  of  the  Czar,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Turkish  rule  was 
on  the  whole  giving  satisfaction,  and 
that,  if  unaided  by  foreign  Powers^ 
no  insurrection  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  bold-hearted  Osmanlls  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  success.  It  was 
this  state  of  matters  which  alarmed  the 
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ambitions  Csar  into  liis  present  ag- 
gression ;  for  be  felt  that  now  or  never 
was  the  time  to  interfere,  if  be  did  not 
wish  to  see  aXnrko-Greek  state  esta- 
blish itself  in  snch  strength  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  his  power.  We  may  add, 
that,  whatever  be  the  issne  of  the  pre- 
sent contest,  it  mnst  tend  to  a  farther 
and  higher  development  of  the  Tork- 
ish  character.  The  contagion  of 
Western  ideas,  disseminated  in  the 
most  imposing  of  ways  by  the  presence 
of  the  armies  of  England  and  France, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  itself  on  the 
Blnmbrons  bnt  awakening  Ottomans, 
and  not  only  expand  their  stereotyped 
civilisation  into  a  wider  and  freer 
form,  bnt  possibly  to  strike  also  from 
their  religion  the  more  faolty  and 
olmtrnctive  of  its  tenets. 

Snch  are  the  elements  of  the  pre- 
sent popnlation  of  Europe, — a  popula- 
tion which,  in  its  western  and  south- 
ern portions,  no  longer  presents  dis- 
tinct masses  of  diverse  tribes,  and 
whose  various  sections  every  century 
is  drawing  into  closer  contact.  The 
progress  of  commerce  and  civilisation 
produces  not  only  an  interchange  of 
products  of  various  climes,  and  of 
ideas  between  the  various  races  of 
mankind,  but  also  a  commingling  of 
blood;  and  as  the  most  nobly  de- 
veloped races  are  always  the  great 
wanderers  and  conquerors,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  progress  of  the  world 
ever  tends  to  improve  the  types  of 
mankind  by  infusing  the  blood  of  the 
superior  races  into  the  veins  of  the 
inferior.  The  settlements  of  the  Nor- 
mans are  an  instance  of  this.  And  a 
still  more  remarkable,  though  excep- 
tional, exemplification  of  the  same 
thing  may  at  present  be  witnessed  in 
America — where  the  Negroes,  trans- 
ported from  their  native  clime,  have 
already  become  a  mixed  race,  owing 
to  the  relation  in  which  all  female 
slaves  stand  to  their  masters,  and  the 
consequent  frequent  crossing  of  the 
European  blood  with  the  blood  of 
Africa.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are 
slaves  to  be  found  in  the  Southern 
States,  who,  like  "  George  "  in  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  are  as  Caucasian  in 
their  features  and  intellect  as  their 
masters, — a  circumstance  fraught  with 
considerable  danger  to  the  White  caste 
in  these  States,  because  producing  the 
extremest  irritation  in  these  nearly 


fall-blood  *'  white  slaves,**  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  able  and  fiery 
leaders  for  the  oppreissed  Negro  raoe 
in  the  event  of  an  insurrection  and 
servile  war. 

But  the  great  variety  of  connte* 
nance  and  temperament  in  Western 
and  Southern  Europe  is  not  due  mere- 
ly to  actual  crossings  of  the  commin- 
gling races.  Civilisation  itself  is  the 
Earent  of  variety.  The  progress  of 
umanity  produces  physical  effects 
upon  the  race,  which  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads,  one  of  these  beine 
a  general  physical  improvement,  ana 
the  other  increasing  variety.  Take 
an  undeveloped  race  like  the  Tartars 
or  Negroes,  and  yon  will  find  the 
aspect  and  mental  character  of  the 
nation  nearly  bomogeneons, — the  dif- 
ferences existing  amongst  its  indivi- 
dual members  being  comparativelj 
trivial.  Pass  to  the  Slavonians,  ana 
you  will  perceive  this  uniformity  less- 
ened; and  when  yon  reach  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe,  yon  will 
find  the  transition  accomplished,  and 
homogeneity  exchanged  for  variety. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  obvious. 
Just  as  all  plants  of  the  same  species, 
when  in  embryo,  are  nearly  alike,  un- 
developed races  of  mankind  present 
but  few  signs  of  spiritual  life;  and 
therefore  their  individual  members 
greatly  resemble  one  another,  —  be- 
cause the  fewer  the  characteristics, 
the  less  room  is  there  for  variety,  and 
the  more  radical  and  therefore  more 
universal  must  be  the  characteristics 
themselves.  Pebbles,  as  they  lie 
rough  upon  the  sea-shore,  may  pre- 
sent a  great  uniformity  of  appearance; 
but  take  and  polish  them,  and  a  hun- 
dred diversities  of  colour  and  marking 
forthwith  show  themselves; — even  so 
does  civilisation  and  growth  develop 
the  rich  varieties  of  human  nature. 
As  these  mental  varieties  spring  np 
within,  they  ever  seek  to  develop  them- 
selves by  corresponding  varieties  in 
the  outer  life, — placing  men  now  in 
riches,  now  in  poverty,  now  under  the 
sway  of  the  intellect,  now  of  the  pas- 
sions, now  of  good  principles,  now  of 
bad,  and  moreover  leading  to  an  infi- 
nite diversity  of  external  occupation. 
The  joint  influence  of  the  feelings 
within,  and  of  the  corresponding  cir- 
cumstances without,  in  course  of  time 
comes  to  affect  the  physical  frame. 
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often  in  a  very  marked  manner ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  weli  known  that  even  so 
snbUe  a  thing  as  the  predominant 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  an  indivi- 
dual are  almost  always  reflected  in 
the  aspect  of  his  countenance.  Na- 
tions, when  in  a  primitiye  uncnltured 
state,  differ  as  widely  from  those  at  the 
apex  of  civilisation,  as  the  monotonous 
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viated  from  the  colour  of  the  Celts  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  who  declares  that 
the  Britons  are  taller  than  the  Gauls, 
and  less  yellow-haired,  and  more  in- 
firm and  relaxed  in  their  bodies.''  The 
Grermans  have  also  varied  in  their 
complexion.  The  ancient  Germans 
are  said  to  have  had  universally  yel- 
low or  red  hair  and  blue  eyes, — in 


countenance  and  one-phased  mind  of    short,  a  strongly  marked  xanthous 


a  peasant  contrasts  with  the  rich  va- 
riety of  expression  in  the  face  of 
genius,  whose  nature  is  quickly  re- 
sponsive to  every  influence,  though 
often  steadied  into  a  masculine  calm. 
Let  any  one  inspect  the  various  classes 
of  our  metropolitan  population,  and 
lie  will  perceive  an  amount  of  phy- 
ncal,  mental,  and  occupational  vari- 
ety such  as  he  will  meet  with  no- 
where else  in  the  world — ^presentmg 
countenances  deformed  now  by  this 
form  of  brutal  passion,  now  by  that, 
ranging  upwards  to  the  noblest  types 
of  Uie  human  face,  the  jount  product 
of  easy  drcumstances  and  high  men- 
tal and  spuritnal  culture.  It  is  all  the 
resoit  of  civilisation,  which  ever  tends 
to  break  up  the  uniformity  of  a  popu- 
lation, and  allows  of  its  members  ris- 
ing to  the  highest  heights  or  sinking 
to  the  lowest  depths, — thus  breaking 
the  primitive  monotony  of  life  into  its 
manifold  prismatic  hues. 

Not  the  least  remariutble  of  the 
physical  changes  thus  produced  by 
ei^lisation,  is  the  diversity  of  com- 
plexion which  it  gradually  affects.  It 
appears  certain,  for  example,  that  the 
races  who  peopled  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Europe,  subsequent 
to  the  dark-skinned  Iberians,  were 


constitution.  This,  says  Niebnhr, 
^^  has  now,  in  most  parts  of  Germany, 
become  uncommon.  I  can  assert, 
from  my  own  observation,  that  the 
Grermans  are  now,  in  many  parts  of 
their  country,  far  from  a  light- haired 
race.  I  have  seen  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  assembled  in  a  large 
room  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and 
observed  that,  except  one  or  two 
Englishmen,  there  was  not  an  indivi- 
dual among  them  who  had  not  dark 
hair.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  as- 
sured me  that  he  has  often  looked  in 
vain  for  the  auburn  or  golden  locks 
and  the  light  cerulean  eyes  of  the  old 
Grermans,  and  never  verified  the  pic- 
ture given  by  the  ancients  of  his 
countrymen  till  he  visited  Scandina- 
via,— there  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  Germans  of  Tacitus.** 
In  the  towns  of  Germany,  especially, 
the  people  are  far  from  being  a  red- 
haired,  or  even  a  xanthous  race;  and, 
from  the  fact  that  this  change  has  been 
developed  chiefly  in  towns,  we  may 
infer  that  it  depends  in  part  on  habits, 
and  the  way  of  living,  and  on  food. 
Towns  are  much  warmer  and  drier 
than  the  country ;  but  even  the  open 
country  is  much  warmer  and  drier 
than  the  forests  and  morasses  with 


all  of  the  fair  or  xanthous  style  of    which  Germany  was  formerly  covered. 


complexion ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  with  the  great  mass  of  people 
who  are  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  them.  '^  It  seems  unquestion- 
able," says  Prichard,  "  that  the  com- 
plexion prevalent  through  the  British 


Isles  has  greatly  varied  from  that  of    tants  live. 


The  climate  of  Germany  has,  in  fact, 
changed  since  the  country  was  cleared 
of  its  vast  forests  ;  and  we  must  at- 
tribute the  altered  physical  character 
of  the  Germans  to  the  altered  condi- 
tion under  which  the  present  inhabi- 


all  [?]  the  original  tribes  who  are 
known  to  have  jointly  constituted  the 
population.  We  have  seen  that  the 
ancient  Celtic  tribes  were  a  xanthous 
race ;  such,  likewise,  were  the  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans;  the  Caledo- 
nians also,  and  the  Gael,  were  fair 
and  yellow-haired.  Not  so  the  mixed 
descendants  of  all  these  blue-eyed 
tribes.     The  Britons  had  already  de- 


It  was  the  conquests  of  Rome  that 
first  scattered  the  seeds  of  civilisation 
in  Western  Europe.  There  it  has 
grown  up  into  a  stately  and  nearly 
perfect  fabric  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  gradually  losing  its  perfec- 
tion as  it  proceeds  eastwards,  until  it 
reaches  the  semi -barbarism  of  Russia, 
and  the  still  deeper  barbarism  of  Up- 
per Asia.    Our  limits  hardly  allow  of 
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onr  ioquiriog  wfaat  ioflaence  this  dTi* 
lisation  U  calculated  to  exert  in  fatnre 
npon  the  ethnological  condition  of  the 
Continent,  although  it  is  a  question  of 
great  importance,  aa  foreshadowing 
the  chief  changes  which  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  resnlt  from  the  state  of 
chronic  strife  npon  which  Europe  has 
now  entered.  We  can  only  remark 
that  the  grand  action  of  progress  and 
civilisation  is  to  develop  Ute  mind^  and 
80  convert  the  units  of  society  from  a 
mass  of  automatons  into  thinking  and 
self- directing  agents,  —  conscious  of, 
and  able  to  attain,  alike  their  own 
rights  and  those  of  their  nation.  Hence 
follows  the  growth  of  liberty  within ; 
and,  without,  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  union  between  scattered  sec- 
tions of  the  same  race.  Supposing, 
then,  that  the  progress  of  civilisation 
in  Europe  be  unobstructed,  we  may 
calculate  that  wherever  we  now  see 
intemal  despotism,  there  will  be 
liberty, — wherever  we  see  foreign  do- 
mination, there  will  be  natlonid  free- 
dom,— and  that,  after  a  little  more 
training  in  the  stem  school  of  suffer- 
ing, the  Continental  nations,  grown 
wiser,  will  make  an  end  of  the  present 
arbitrary  and  unnatural  territorial  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  and  arrange  them- 
selves In  the  more  natural,  grander, 
and  permanent  communities  of  race. 

It  was  doubtless  a  perception  of 
this  truth  that  caused  the  French 
Emperor  recently  to  declare  that 
**  the  age  of  conquests  is  past."  We 
regret  to  think,  however,  that  the 
statement  is  somewhat  premature, — 
for  Europe  is  still  far  from  that  happy 
climax  of  civilisation  which  in  the 
preceding  sentences  we  have  indi- 
cated. Moreover,  there  are  two  very 
opposite  periods  in  the  life  of  nations 
when  the  race-principle  reigns  su- 
preme, their  first  and  their  last  ;-* 


just  as,  in  the  ease  of  indiTidaab,  meo 
often  adopt  in  old  age,  fr6m  the  dic- 
tates of  experience,  principles  whidi 
in  youth  they  had  acted  upon  from 
instinct.  Now,  Europe  at  this  day 
presents  both  of  these  phases  of  na-^ 
tional  life  existing  simnltaneooBljr, 
at  its  eastern  and  western  extremitiaB ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  deve« 
lopment  of  the  race-principle  in  its 
eariy  form  among  the  Slavonianai 
will  take  precedence  of  its  develqp* 
ment  in  maturity  among  the  civfllaed 
races  of  the  Continent.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  PaaslaTtiiii 
of  Russia  will  precede  the  ooalesdng 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  into  a  united 
Germany — or  of  the  Romano-Galtic 
races  of  France,  Spain,  and  lUly, 
into  that  trinity  of  confederate  states 
which  Lamartine  so  stoutiy  predicts. 
Nay,  may  not  this  Panslavism  of 
Russia,  by  a  short-lived  political  do- 
mination, be  destined  to  prove  tlie 
very  means  of  exciting  the  ethnology 
cal  affinities  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  ud 
of  thereby  raising  up  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  its  own  progress,  as  well  as 
involuntarily  launching  the  othor  na- 
tions on  their  true  line  of  progress? 

Tbe  fag-end  of  an  article  is  little 
suitable  for  the  discussion  of  such 
really  momentous  topics,  and  we  espe* 
cially  regret  that  we  cannot  proceed 
to  consider  the  effects  which  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  is  likely  to  exert 
upon  Russia  itself.  Any  one,  how- 
ever, who  is  disposed  to  supply  for 
himself  the  deductions  from  the  above 
principles,  will  feel  that  his  labour  in 
so  doing  is  not  without  Its  recompense, 
by  establishing  the  consolatory  truth 
that,  so  far  as  human  eye  can  dis- 
cern, '^a  good  time  coming"  is  yet 
in  store  for  Europe,  —  though,  alas, 
what  turmoil  must  there  be  between 
this  and  then ! 
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Disguise  it  as  we  may,  conqaest 
to  the  Gonqaered  most  ever  be  a  bitter 
draught. 

It  is  impossible  for  nations  to  be 
eotirelj  disinterested.  The  rewards 
of  the  victors  cannot  be  reaped  with- 
OQt  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  the 
vanquished. 

Three  centuries  have  gone  bj  since 
Machiavelli  wrote,  jet  still  does  the 
Italian  mntter  his  words,  **  Ad  ognano 
pnssaqnesto  barbaro dominie;**  and 
all  the  material  benefits  which  the 
peasantry  of  Lombardj  often  admit 
that  they  enjoy  under  their  present 
masters,  cannot  abate  the  aversion  of 
the  people  of  that  province  to  the 
Austrian  rule. 

There  are  more  points  of  resem- 
blance tiian  we  may  like  to  confess 
between  the  position  of  Austria  to- 
wards Italy,  and  that  of  England  to- 
wards India.  In  both  cases,  the 
bulk  of  the  conquered,  especially  the 
agricultural  classes,  have  little  to 
complain  of,  and  are  on  the  whole 
passively  contented  and  reconciled  to 
a  yoke  which,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, presses,  perhaps,  but  does  not 
gall ;  in  both  cases,  all  of  a  higher 
order,  all  upon  whom  ambition  can 
have  any  influence,  must  feel  more  or 
less  discontented  with  a  condition 
necessarily  attended  with  a  diminished 
chance  of  advancement,  and  a  morti- 
fying stagnation  of  hope.  Both  of 
tlie  dominant  powers  ought  to  regard 
this  frame  of  mind  not  as  a  fault,  but 


as  a  moral  malady,  and  to  direct 
their  best  efforts  to  the  cure  of  an 
affection  naturally  resulting  from  the 
depressed  position  of  those  brought 
by  conquest  under  their  sway. 

What  the  sanative  measures  of 
Austria  may  have  been,  and  into  the 
causes  of  their  failure,  we  need  not 
stop  to  inquire,  but  may  proceed  at 
once  to  consider  in  how  far  we  have, 
in  this  respect,  acquitted  ourselves  of 
our  obligations  to  those  over  whom 
we  also  rule  mainly  by  the  right  of 
conquest  and  superior  strength. 

Not  being  gifted,  like  many  of  our 
contemporaries,  with  power  to  take  in 
the  totality  of  the  gorgeous  East  at 
one  comprehensive  glance,  we  must 
examine  our  Indian  empire  in  detail, 
and  for  the  present  confine  our  re- 
marks to  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
with  its  appendage  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Agra. 

The  guides  whom  we  propose  to 
follow  in  the  prosecution  of  our  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  these  Gran- 
getic  provinces,  theur  past  and  present 
condition,  and  their  future  prospects, 
are  the  authors  enumerated  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  each  of  whom 
may  be  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  one  or  other  of  the  schools  into 
which  those  interested  in  the  work  of 
Indian  administration  may  now  be 
said  to  be  divided. 

The  history  of  our  civil  administra- 
tion of  the  Gangetic  portion  of  our 
Eastern  territory  divides  itself  into 


What  Good  may  come  of  (he  India  BiU ;  or  Notes  of  wh(U  has  been,  is,  and  may  be, 
the  Chvernment  of  India,    By  Francis  Hobslet  Robinson. 

Modem  India,  A  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Civil  Chvemmeni;  to  which  is  prefixed 
some  Account  of  the  Natives  and  Native  Institutions,  By  Geobqe  Campbkll,  Esq., 
Bengal  Ciyil  Service. 

The  AdmitUaratum  of  the  East  India  Company.  A  History  of  Indian  Progress, 
By  John  William  Kaye,  Author  of  the  **  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan." 

Life  in  the  Mission,  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana  ;  or  Six  Tears  in  India,  By  Mrs  H, 
Colin  Mackenzie. 

Drfeets  Civil  and  Military  of  the  Indian  Qovernment.  By  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Charles  Jakes  Napier,  G.C.B.  Edited  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  W.  F.  P. 
Kapier,  K.C.B.  ,  ^      ^, 

How  Wars  arise  in  India,  Observations  on  Mr  CobdeWs  Pamphlet  entuled  "  The 
Origin  of  the  Burmese  War.**    By  John  Clark  Marshman. 

An  Address  to  Parliament  on  the  Duties  of  Qreat  Britain  to  India  in  respect  of 
the  Education  of  the  Natives  and  their  Official  Employment.  By  Charles  Hay 
Cameron,  late  Fourth  Member  of  the  CouncU  of  India,  President  of  the  Indian  Law 
CommiMion,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  Education  for  Bengal. 
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three  distinct  periods.  The  first,  ex- 
tending from  the  victories  of  Clive  in 
1757,  to  the  commencement  of  Lord 
Cornwallis^s  system  in  1793,  may  be 
called  the  heroic  and  irregular;  the 
second,  dating  from  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, and  continuing  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  William  Bentinck  in 
J.829,  may  be  designated  the  judicial 
and  regular;  and  the  third,  stretching 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  the 
anti-judicial  and  progressive  period. 

During  the  first  of  these  periods,  it 
is  in  vain  to  deny  that  gross  abuses 
prevailed,  and  that  many  acts  of  op- 
pression were  committed  by  those 
very  individuals  among  oqr  own 
countrymen,  whose  heroism  in  the  field 
and  sagacity  in  council  were  the  sub- 
jects of  admiration  to  such  natives  as 
were  brought  into  communication  and 
contact  with  them. 

A  degree  of  intimacy  thus  subsisted 
between  the  European  rulers  and 
natives  of  higher  rank,  such  as,  in 
these  days,  is  only  to  be  found  where 
the  native  has  been  by  education  assi- 
milated in  some  degree  to  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr  F.  H.  Robinson, 
that  men  who  had  left  India  at  that 
early  period,  could  not  believe  those 
who,  in  after  years,  told  them  of  the 
social  estrangement  prevailing  in  that 
country,  and  of  the  reluctance  evinced, 
even  by  Mahommedans,  to  share  a 
repast  with  a  Christian. 

Engaged,  as  the  English  of  those 
early  days  were,  in  a  struggle  for  politi- 
cal existence,  their  deportment  towards 
natives  of  rank  was  influenced  by  the 
often-felt  necessity  of  winning  them 
over  to  their  interests ;  and  thus  our 
national  disposition  to  be  contemptu- 
ously churlish  towards  those  who 
differ  from  ourselves  in  language, 
complexion,  and  manner,  was  kept  for 
a  while  in  abeyance.  At  that  period, 
therefore,  we  find  traces  of  friendly 
personal  feeling  subsisting  between 
Englishmen  and  natives,  and  express- 
ed by  the  latter,  even  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  most  earnest  protes- 
tations against  the  mal- administration 
of  the  country  then  in  our  hands. 
Striking  instances  of  these  conflicting 
feelings  are  exhibited  in  that  most 
curious  work  entitled  Syar-ul  Moo- 
tehherin^  which  may  be  translated 
into  a  "  Review  of  Modem  Times," 
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or  more  literally,  **  Manners  of  the 
Moderns."  This  history  of  the  events 
attending  the  downfall  of  the  Moghnl 
and  the  rise  of  our  own  power  in 
India,  was  written  by  a  Mahomme- 
dan  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Mir 
Gholan  Hussein,  whose  descendants* 
if  we  are  not  misinformed,  continued 
under  our  rule  to  hold  poiBsession  of 
certain  lands  in  the  province  of  Behar, 
since  lost  to  them  in  a  manner  likely 
to  be  chronicled  among  the  events  c^ 
the  third  of  the  three  historic  periods 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 

If  even  at  this  distance  of  time  It 
is  painful  to  read  the  reproaches  be- 
stowed by  the  author  on  our  internal 
administration,  it  is  still  consolatory 
to  find  one,  to  whom  neither  partiality 
nor  flattery  can  be  imputed,  recording 
his  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  many  of  our  country- 
men in  those  early  days. 

Of  Warren  Hastings  the  author 
writes  with  enthusiasm.  He  records 
all  of  that  great  man^s  troubles  with 
his  council ;  and  gives,  if  we  remember 
right — for  we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  complete  translation  of  the 
work  in  London  —  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  duel  with  Francis, 
fought,  according  to  English  custom, 
with  iummunchas  (pistols),  in  a 
bugishea  (garden)  f  and  then  after 
narrating  the  complete  dispersion  of 
the  factious  opposition  by  which  he 
had  been  thwarted,  he  breaks  out  in  a 
triumphant  tone,  with  an  exclamation 
like  the  following:  '^Now  did  the 
genius  of  Mr  Hastings,  like  the  sun 
bursting  through  a  cloud,  beam  forth 
in  all  its  splendour."  In  describing 
an  action  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Fatna,  in  the  year  1760,  the 
native  author  dwells  with  delight  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  friend  Dr  William 
Fullerton,  who,  in  the  midst  Of  a  re- 
treat in  the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy, 
on  an  ammunition-cart  breaking  down, 
stopped  unconcernedly,  put  it  in  order, 
and  then  bravely  pursued  his  route, 
and  ^*  it  must  be  acknowledged,"  he 
adds,  *^  that  this  nation^s  presence  of 
mind,  firmness  of  temper,  and  un- 
daunted bravery,  are  past  all  ques- 
tion." 

In  abatement  of  these  praises,  he 
adds  the  following  reflections :  ^*If,  to 
so  many  military  qualifications,  they 
knew  how  to  join  the  art  of  govern- 
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ment,  no  nation  woald  be  preferable 
to  them,  or  prove  worthier  of  com- 
mand ;  but  such  is  their  little  regard 
to  the  people  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
such  their  apathy  and  indifference  for 
their  welfare,  that  the  people  under 
their  dominion  groan  everywhere,  and 
are  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress/' 

Though  this  censure  is  in  so  far 
unfair,  that  all  is,  in  Oriental  fashion, 
imputed  to  the  ruling  power,  without 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  a 
period  of  troublous  transition,  it  is 
evidently  penned  in  an  honest  and 
friendly  spirit ;  and  evinces  no  repug- 
nance whatever  to  the  domination  of 
the  English,  provided  they  would 
acquire  some  better  knowledge  of 
^  the  art  of  government.''  In  another 
passage  he  recounts  how  gallantly  a 
Hindoo  of  high  rank.  Rajah  Shitab 
Roy,  co-operated  with  Captain  Knox 
in  attacking  an  immensely  superior 
force,  and  how  heartily,  on  returning 
to  Patna,  the  English  captain  expressed 
his  admiration  of  his  Hindoo  ally, 
exclaiming  repeatedly,  ^^  This  is  a  real 
Nawab ;  I  never  saw  such  a  Nawab  in 
my  life." 

Soon  afterwards  the  French  officer 
with  the  force  opposed  to  the  English, 
the  Chevalier  Law,  having  been  de- 
serted by  his  men,  remained  by  him- 
self on  the  field  of  battle,  when,  be- 
striding one  of  his  guns,  **  he  awaited 
the  moment  of  his  death."  His  sur- 
render and  courteous  reception  are 
dwelt  on  with  evident  delight ;  and, 
after  stating  how  a  rude  question  ad- 
dr^sed  to  the  Chevalier  by  a  native 
chief  was  checked  and  rebuked  by  the 
English  officer,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing observation : — ^^  This  reprimand 
did  much  honour  to  the  English ;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  these  strangers,  that  as  theur 
conduct  in  war  and  in  battle  is  worthy 
of  admiration,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  modest  and  more  be- 
coming than  their  behaviour  to  an 
enemy,  whether  in  the  heat  of  action 
or  in  the  pride  of  success  and  victory." 

These  extracts,  borrowed  from  the 
notes  to  the  third  volume  of  Mill's 
History,  might  be  supported  by  many 
other  passages  of  a  similar  tendency 
in  the  native  work  itself;  and  all  tend 
to  prove  that  the  social  estrangement 
since  prevailing  between  our  country- 
men and  the  native  gentry  has  not 


had  its  origin  in  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  latter,  or  in  any  decided  aver- 
sion on  their  part  to  .a  closer  inter- 
course with  the  strangers  to  whom 
Providence  has  assigned  the  mastery 
over  their  land. 

This  view  is  confirmed,  in  as  far  as 
the  Mahommedans  are  concerned,  by 
what  Mrs  Colin  Mackenzie  tells  us  of 
the  comments  of  the  Afghan  chiefs  on 
the  reluctance  of  their  co-religionists 
in  Hindostan  to  share  a  repast  with 
their  Christian  rnlers,  and  the  absence 
of  any  fellowship  between  the  two 
classes  is  traced  by  that  lady  to  the 
very  cause  to  which  it  is  in  our  opi- 
nion also  mainly  to  be  ascribed; 
namely,  to  our  peculiar  and  some- 
what repulsive  bearing  towards  all 
who  differ  from  ourselves  in  tone  of 
thought,  in  taste,  or  in  manners. — 
With  a  scrupulous  respect  for  the 
persons  and  property  of  those  among 
whom  we  are  thrown  by  the  accidents 
of  war,  or  trade,  or  travel,  we  too 
often  manifest  a  great  disregard  for 
the  feelings ;  and  as  insults  rankle  in 
the  memory  long  after  injuries  are 
forgotten,  we  find  that  liberal  expen- 
diture and  strict  justice  in  onr  dealings 
cannot  make  us  as  popular  as  our 
rivals  the  French,  even  in  countries 
where  we  paid  for  all,  and  they  for 
nothing,  that  was  supplied  or  taken. 
Now,  it  is  well  remarked  by  Mr 
Marshman,  at  p.  63  of  his  Reply  to 
Mr  Cobden,  that  *'*'  everything  in  and 
about  our  Eastern  Empire  is  English, 
even  to  our  imperfections ;"  and 
among  them  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  an  undue  scorn  of  all 
that  is  foreign,  heightened  by  the 
arrogance  of  conquest  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  antipathy  to  a  dark  com- 
plexion. This  last  is  a  more  potent 
principle  than  in  our  present  humour 
of  theoretical  philanthropy  we  may 
be  disposed  to  admit ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  bom  with  us,  for  it  may  be  seen 
sometimes  in  English  children  at  an 
age  too  young  for  prejudice,  or  even  a 
perception  of  social  distinctions. 

It  was  said  by  "  the  Duke,"  that 
there  is  no  aristocracy  like  the  aristo- 
cracy of  colour;  and  all  experience  in 
lands  where  the  races  are  brought  into 
contact,  proves  the  correctness  of  the 
aphorism. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  our 
ascendancy  in  India,  this  most  for- 
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bidding  of  oar  national  characteristics 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  exigencies  of 
oar  position ;  and  the  conseqaence  was, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  corrnp- 
tion  of  the  time,  we  were  then  Indivi- 
daally  more  popalar  than  we  have 
ever  been  since.  There  was  so  little 
of  what  coald  be  called  Earopean 
society  then  to  be  met  with  throogh- 
oat  the  coantry,  that  Englishmen  were 
drawn  into  some  degree  of  intimacy 
with  natives,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  painfal  sense  of  total  isolation  and 
solitude.  That  this  interconrse  was 
favoarable  to  morality  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  is  more  than  we 
can  yentnre  to  affirm ;  each  party  too 
often  acquired  more  of  the  faults  than 
of  the  virtues  of  the  other.  But  still, 
bad  as  the  public  and  private  life  of 
Anglo-Indians  was  at  that  period, 
and  however  great  the  corruption  that 
prevailed,  these  defects  in  those  who 
ruled  were  perhaps  more  tolerable  to 
the  governed  than  the  ill-mannered 
integrity  of  a  succeeding  generation. 

The  abases  had  probably  gone  on 
increasing,  and  the  palliating  cour- 
tesy most  likelv  diminishing,  when  a 
new  era  was  ushered  in  by  the  arrival 
of  the  first  Governor- General  of  sn- 
perior  rank,  in  the  person  of  the  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis. 

We  mast  refer  our  readers  to  Mr 
Eaye*8  pages  for  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency at  the  commencement  of  this 
the  second  of  the  three  periods  into 
which  we  have  assumed  that  its  his- 
tory may  be  distributed.  Our  space 
will  not  allow  of  our  entering  into  the 
controversy  about  the  merits  of  the 
system  then  introduced  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis and  his  coadjutors,  but  we 
gladly  make  room  for  the  following 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  peasantry 
in  Bengal,  sketched  as  we  are  assur- 
ed by  an  eyewitness,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  year  1853. 

^'What  strikes  the  eye  most  in  any 
village,  or  set  of  villagesy  in  a  Beogal 
district,  is  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  sluttish  plenty  surroanding  the 
Grihasta*8  (oultirator's)  abode,  the  rich 
fbHage,  the  fruit  and  timber  trees,  and  tte 
palpable  oTidence  against  anything  like 
penury.  Did  any  man  ever  go  through  a 
Bengalee  village  and  find  hii^lf  assauled 
by  the  cry  of  want  or  fluune  Y  Was  he 
OTor  told  that  the  Byot  and 


did  not  know  where  to  tarn  for  a  meal^ 
that  they  had  no  shade  to  shelter  them, 
no  tank  to  bathe  in,  no  employment  for 
their  active  limbs  1  That  villages  are 
not  neatly  laid  out  like  a  model  village 
in  an  English  county;  that  things  seem  to 
go  on,  year  by  year,  in  the  same  slovenly 
reshion  ;  that  there  are  no  local  improve- 
ments, and  no  advances  in  civilisation,  is 
all  very  true.  Bat  considering  the  wretch- 
ed condition  of  some  of  the  Irish  pea- 
nntry,  or  even  the  Scotch,  and  the 
misery  experienced  by  hundreds  in  the 
purlieus  of  our  great  cities  at  home,  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  the  Ryots 
who  know  neither  cold  nor  hunger,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  outcry  about  the  ex- 
treme unhappiness  of  the  Bengal  Ryot 
should  cease."— (P.  194.) 

It  is  cheering  to  read  in  the  chapter 
of  Mr  Kaye*s  work,  from  which  the 
above  extract  is  taken,  the  proofs  that 
the  labours  of  Cornwallis  and  his  able 
coadjutors  have  not  been  fruitless,  and 
that  the  peasantry  of  the  part  of  India 
more  immediately  under  their  care, 
are  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  to 
this  hour  suffering  from  their  blunder- 
ing humanity. 

It  would  indeed  be  most  mortifying 
to  think  that  regulations,  pronounced 
at  the  time  of  Uieir  promulgation  by 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  and  the  best  English 
lawyers  in  India  (though,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  professional  pedantry,  they 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  called 
laws),  to  be  such  as  would  do  credit 
to  any  legislator  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  should  really  in  operation  have 
proved  productive  of  little  or  no  good. 

The  preambles  to  some  of  the  first 
of  these  regulations  are  worthy  of 
notice,  even  on  the  score  of  literary 
merit ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  peruse 
them  without  feeling  that  they  mast 
have  proceeded  from  highly  cultivated 
minds,  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  duty  on  whidi  they 
were  engaged. 

It  was  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
late  Mr  Coartenay  Smith,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Civil  Service  (a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Sidney  Smith,  and,  like 
him,  a  man  of  great  wit  and  general 
talent,  thoogh  nnfortniattdy  his  good 
things  were  mostly  expressed  in  Per- 
sian or  Hindostanee,  and  are  thus 
lost  to  the  European  world),  that 
snoceeding  governments  have  always 
erred  as  they  have  deputed  from  the 
principles  of  the  Cornwallis  code;  and 
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that  it  would  have  been  well  if  they 
had  confined  their  legislation  to  such 
few  modifications  of  the  regulations 
of  1793  as  the  slowly  progressiye 
changes  of  Oriental  life  might  have 
really  rendered  necessary. 

For  very  nearly  thirty  years  the 
government  of  Bengal  resisted  the 
tempting  facility  of  legislation  inci- 
dent to  its  position  of  entire  and  ab- 
solute power,  and  was  content  to  rule 
upon  the  principles,  and  in  general 
adherence  to  the  forms,  prescribed  by 
those  early  enactments. 

The  benefits  resulting  firom  this 
system  were  to  be  seen  in  a  yearly 
extending  cultivation,  a  growing  re- 
spect for  rights  of  property,  and  the 
gradual  rise  m  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  an  habitual  reference  to  certain 
known  laws,  instead  o(  to  the  caprice 
of  a  ruler,  for  their  guidance  in  the 
more  serious  afifkirs  of  life. 

The  counterbalancing  evils  alleged 
against  it  were,  the  monopoly  of  all 
high  offices  by  the  covenanted  ser- 
vants of  the  East  India  Company; 
the  aoGumulaUon  of  suits  in  the  courts 
of  civil  justice — a  result  partly  of  that 
monopoly,  and  partly  of  the  check 
imposed  by  our  police  on  all  simpler 
and  ruder  modes  of  arbitrement; 
and  its  tendency,  by  humouring  the 
Asiatic  aversion  to  change,  to  keep 
things  stationary,  and  dis^untenance 
that  progress  without  which  there 
oughtf  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our 
countrymen,  to  be  no  content  on  earth. 
Indeed,  the  very  fact. of  the  natives  of 
Bengal  being  satisfied  with  such  a 
system,  would,  we  apprehend,  be  ad- 
vanced as  a  reason  for  its  abolition — 
a  contented  frame  of  mind,  under  their 
circnmstances,  being  held  to  indicate 
a  moral  abasement,  only  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  excitement  of  a  little 
discontent  But,  in  truth,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Comwallis  sjrstem  to 
preclude  the  introduction  of  necessary 
amendments. 

The  great  reproach  attaching  to  it 
was  the  insnificient  employment  of 
natives,  and  the  exclusive  occupation 
by  the  Civil  Serviceof  the  higher  judi- 
cial posts.  Now,  we  hope  to  make  it 
dear,  by  a  brief  explanation,  that  the 
correction  of  both  of  these  evils  might 
more  easily  have  been  effected  under 
the  Comwallis  system,  than  under 
that  by  which  it  has  been  sopeneded. 
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There  are,  as  we  have  remarked  at 
the  outset  of  this  article,  qnestions  of 
difficult  solution  inseparable  from 
conquest ;  among  which,  that  of  the 
degree  of  trust  to  be  reposed  in  the 
conquered  is  perhaps  the  greatest 

Where  attachment  can  hardly  be 
presumed  to  exist,  some  reserve  in 
the  allotment  of  power  appears  to  be 
dictated  by  prudence ;  and  to  fix  the 
amount  of  influence  annexed  to  an 
office  to  be  filled  by  one  of  the  subju- 
gated, so  as  to  render  its  importance 
and  respectability  compatible  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  ruling  race,  is 
ftLT  from  being  so  easy  as  those  ima- 
gine who,  in  their  reliance  on  cer- 
tain general  principles  of  supposed 
universal  application,  leave  national 
feelings  and  prejudices  out  of  account 
in  making  up  their  own  little  nostrums 
fbr  the  improvement  of  mankind. 

Under  the  Comwallis  system,  there 
was  an  office  which,  though  then  always 
filled  by  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service, 
seemed,  in  the  limitation  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  its  duties,  to  be  exactly 
suited  for  natives  to  hold.  When  the 
civil  file  of  a  district  became  overload- 
ed with  arrears,  the  government  used 
to  appoint  an  officer  to  be  assistant  or 
deputy  judge.  To  him  the  regular 
judge  of  the  district  was  empowered 
to  refer  any  cases  that  he  thought  fit, 
though  there  his  power  ceased,  as  the 
appeal  lay  direct  to  the  provincial 
court  from  the  award  of  the  deputy. 

The  deputy  being  made  merely  a 
referee  without  original  jurisdiction, 
was  a  wise  provision  for  keeping  the 
primary  judicial  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  officer  charged  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  the  district, 
while  importance  and  weight  were 
given  to  the  office  of  the  deputy,  by 
making  the  appeals  from  his  decisions 
lie  to  the  Provincial  Court,  and  not 
to  his  local  superior.  A  single  little 
law  of  three  lines,  declaring  natives  of 
India  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
Deputy  Judge,  would,  by  throwing  a 
number  of  respectable  situations  open 
to  their  aspirations,  have  provided 
for  their  advancement,  without  any 
disturbance  of  institutions  to  which 
the  people  of  the  country  had  become 
accustomed  and  reconciled.  Again, 
as  to  the  monopoly  of  higher  judicial 
office  by  members  of  the  Civil  Service, 
the  Comwallis  system,  perhaps,  pro- 
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Tided  a  readier  means  of  abating  even 
thifl  grievance  than  will  be  found  in 
that  by  which  it  has  been  supplanted. 

Nothing  can  be  more  extravagant 
than  the  scheme  of  sending  ont  bar- 
risters from  Westminster  Hall,  to 
undertake,  without  any  intermediate 
training,  the  management  of  districts 
in  Bengal  and  Hindostan.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  himself,  unintelligible  as 
he  was,  on  his  first  arrival,  to  the 
natives  of  India,  would  have  failed 
if  he  had  undertaken  such  a  task. 
This  visionary  proposal  has  happily 
received  its  coup  de  grace  from  Sir 
Edward  Ryan,  the  late  Chief  Justice 
in  Bengal,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commons* Committee;  butit  does  not, 
in  our  opinion,  follow  that  the  aid  of 
lawyers  trained  in  England  is  there- 
fore to  be  altogether  discarded  in  pro- 
viding for  the  administration  of  justice 
in  India.  Although  the  man  fresh  from 
England  would  l^  sadly  bewildered  if 
left  by  himself  in  a  separate  district, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  not, 
alter  some  preparatory  training,  be 
able  to  co-operate  vigorously  with 
others.  The  horse  will  go  well  in 
double- harness,  or  in  a  team,  who 
would  npset  a  gig,  and  kick  it  to 
pieces. 

If  barristers  chose  to  repair  to 
Bengal,  and,  while  there  practising  at 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  would 
stndy  the  native  languages,  it  appears 
to  us  that,  on  their  proficiency  being 
proved  by  an  examination,  they  might 
have  been  advantageously  admitted, 
under  certain  limitations  as  to  num- 
ber, into  the  now  abolished  Provincial 
Courts. 

Had  these  experimental  provisions 
in  favour  of  natives  of  India,  and 
barristers  from  England,  been  found 
to  succeed,  their  eligibility  to  every 
grade  in  the  judicitd  branch  of  the 
service  might  have  been  proclaimed, 
and  the  most  plausible  of  all  the  com- 
plaints against  our  system  of  Indian 
government  would  thus  have  been 
removed.  But  improvement  without 
change  was  not  to  the  taste  of  those 
by  whom  the  last  of  our  three  admi- 
nistrative periods  was  ushered  in;  and 
in  further  confirmation  of  Mr  Marsh - 
man's  remark,  already  cited,  on  the 
parallelism  of  movement  in  England 
and  in  India,  it  was  in  the  changeful 
years  1830  and  1831  that  a  revolution 


was  effected  in  our  system  of  intemai 
administration,  which  has  since  given 
a  colour  and  a  bent  to  our  whole 
policy  in  the  East.  In  the  course  of 
those  two  years  the  magisterial  power 
was  detached  from  the  ofSce  of  the 
judge,  and  annexed  to  that  of  the 
collector;  the  Provincial  Courts  were 
abolished,  their  judicial  duties  being 
transferred  to  the  district  judges,  and 
their  ministerial  functions  of  superin- 
tendence and  control  to  commiasion- 
ers,  each  with  the  police  and  revenue 
of  about  half  a  dozen  districts  under 
his  charge. 

Two  Sudder,  or  courts  of  ultimate 
resort,  were  established,  one  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  other  at  Allahabad  in  up- 
per India;  but  all  real  executive  power 
centred  in  the  magisterial  revenue 
department,  presided  over  by  two 
Boards,  located,  like  tbe  Sudder 
Courts,  at  Calcutta  and  Allahabad. 

One  of  the  new  provisions  then  in- 
troduced abolished  the  office  of  Re- 
gister, or  subordinate  Judge,  held  by 
young  civilians  conjointly  with  that 
of  Assistant  to  the  Magistrate.  This 
was  a  most  serious  change,  for  it 
abolished  the  very  situation  in  which 
young  civilians  received  their  judicial 
training,  and  fitted  themselves  for  the 
better  eventual  discharge  of  the  higher 
duties  of  the  judicature. 

The  Registers  used  to  have  the 
trial  of  civU  suits  for  property,  if  not 
.  more  than  five  hundred  rupees  (£M) 
in  value.  The  abolitionists  urged  the 
injustice  of  letting  raw  youths  experi- 
mentalise upon  small  suits,  to  the  sup- 
posed detriment  of  poor  suitors.  There 
was  a  show  of  reason  in  this  mode  of 
arguing;  but  those  who  used  it  did  not 
give  due  weight  to  the  consideration 
that  these  youths  were  to  become  the 
dispensers  of  justice  to  all  classes,  and 
that  it  was  better  for  the  country  to 
suffer  a  little  from  their  blunders  at 
the  outset,  than  to  have  them  at  last 
advanced  to  the  highest  posts  on  the 
judgment -seat  wiUiout  any  judicial 
training  whatsoever.  But,  in  fact,  the 
whole  argument  was  based  upon  a 
mere  assumption.  The  young  Re- 
gisters certainly  committed  occasional 
blunders,  as  old  Justices  and  Alder- 
men, if  we  are  to  believe  the  daily 
papers,  constantly  commit  them  in 
England;  but,  on  the  whole,  their 
courts  were  generally  popular  and  in 
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good  repute  amoDg  the  natives.  The 
young  civilian  had  often  a  pride  in  his 
own  little  court  of  record,  liked  to 
know  that  it  was  well  thought  of,  and 
was  sometimes  pleased  to  find  parties 
shaping  their  plaints  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  limits  of  his  cogni- 
sance. 

They  thus  often  acquired  a  per- 
sonal regard  for  the  people,  whom  it 
was  their  pride,  as  well  as  their  duty, 
to  protect — a  feeling  which  has  since, 
we  fear,  been  too  much  weakened. 
The  young  civilians  of  the  present  day, 
though  excellent  men  of  business,  and 
accomplished  linguists,  have  seldom 
any  individual  feeling  for  the  natives, 
whom  they  regard  in  a  light  for  which 
no  word  occurs  to  us  so  happily  ex- 
pressive as  the  French  term,  ^Mes 
administr^.**  Thus  it  happened  that 
the  abolition  of  Registerships  proved 
almost  the  death-blow  to  the  Com- 
wallis  system,  and  shook,  not  merely 
the  framework,  but  the  very  princi- 
ples of  judicial  administration  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  followed  up 
by  a  series  of  measures,  all  calculated 
to  lower  the  judicial  department  of  the 
service,  and  to  prove  to  the  natives 
that  the  protection  of  the  law,  pro- 
mised in  the  still  unrepealed  regula- 
tions, was  thenceforward  to  prove 
illusory,  wherever  it  was  required  to 
shield  them  from  the  encroachments 
of  any  new  scheme  or  theory  finding 
favour  for  the  moment  with  an  exe- 
cutive government  ruling  avowedly 
npou  principles  of  expediency,  and 
seeking  every  occasion  to  shake  off 
the  trammels  imposed  npon  its  free- 
dom of  action  by  the  cautious  provi- 
sions of  the  Comwallis  code. 

The  people  soon  found  in  their 
rulers  under  the  new  system  a  scrupu- 
lous discharge  of  all  positive  duties, 
combined  with  a  diminished  considera- 
tion for  native  prejudices,  a  neglect  of 
many  punctilios  of  etiquette,  and  a 
stem  hostility  to  every  exceptional 
privilege  exempting  an  individual  in 
any  degree  from  the  operation  of  the 
rules  of  general  administration.  This 
last* mentioned  tendency  showed  it- 
self particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
rent-free  tenures,  which  had  for  some 
ten  years  previously  been  undergoing 
revision. 

These  landed  tenures  were  held 
under  grants  from  former  mlers,  ex- 
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empting  the  grantee  and  his  heirs 
from  all  payment  on  the  score  of  re- 
venue, though  sometimes,  as  in  our 
own  feudal  tenures,  imposing  upon 
him  obligations  of  suit  and  service  in 
some  form  or  other. 

When  the  framers  of  the  Com- 
wallis code,  in  1793,  determined  on 
recognising  the  validity  of  every  such 
tenure  as  was  held  under  an  authentic 
and  sufficient  grant,  a  provision  was 
at  the  same  time  made  for  their 
being  carefully  recorded  and  regis* 
tered. 

This  duty  of  registration  was,  how- 
ever, either  totally  neglected  or  very 
imperfectly  performed,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  by  collusive  ex- 
tensions of  their  limits,  and  other 
means,  such  as  it  would  be  tedious  to 
explain,  the  rent-free  tenures  were 
gradually  eating  into  the  rent- paying 
lands  forming  the  main  source  of  the 
revenues  of  the  state.  Careful  revi- 
sion, therefore,  became  necessary,  and 
was  in  fact  commenced  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1819.  The  inquiry  was  in- 
trusted to  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
department;  but  for  some  time  per- 
mission was  left  to  those  discontented 
with  their  award,  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  them  and  the 
Government  before  the  regular  courts 
of  justice  for  final  decision.  This  pro- 
cess proving  too  tardy,  in  about  ten 
years  afterwards  a  sort  of  exchequer 
court,  called  a  Special  Commission, 
was  erected  for  the  trial  of  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  revenue 
authorities  on  the  validity  of  rent-free 
grants.  This  commission  was  filled 
by  officers  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
service,  and  their  proceedings,  carried 
on  in  strict  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  of  civil  justice,  gave 
no  offence,  and  created  no  alarm,  not- 
withstanding that  extensive  'tracts 
were  brought  by  their  decisions  under 
the  liability  of  paying  revenue  to  the 
state.  But  not  long  after  the  country 
had  entered  into  the  third  period  of 
its  administration,  the  revenue  autho- 
rities got  impatient  of  all  restraint, 
and  sought  to  break  through  the  im- 
pediments of  judicial  procedure  and 
rules.  The  primary  proceedings,  be- 
ing intrusted  to  young  deputy- collec- 
tors, were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity 
which  rendered  due  investigation 
utterly  impossible,  and  all  real  in- 
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qnlry  most  hare  been  deemed  super- 
noons  by  jaaiors,  who  saw  their 
superiors  gravely  pronoanoe,  even  in 
oflScial  docnments,  that  the  very  exist- 
ence^ of  a  rent-free  tenure  was  an 
abuse,  and  ought  to  be  abated. 

We  have  said  that  the  forgeries 
practised  by  some,  and  the  extension 
of  their  privileges  by  others  of  the 
holders,  rendered  strict  investigation  of 
rent-free  tenures  an  immediate  neces- 
sity and  a  dn^.  Still,  it  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  our  faith  was 
pledged  to  the  recognition  of  all  gen' 
nine  grants,  and  that,  in  the  larger  of 
these  tenures,  the  fallen  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  land  found  their  solace 
ror  the  loss  of  power,  place,  station, 
hope  of  advancement,  and  all  that 
gives  a  zest  to  the  life  of  the  upper 
dasses  in  every  part  of  the  globe; 
while  the  smaller  tenures  of  the  kind 
constituted,  in  many  instances,  the 
sole  support  of  well-descended  but 
indigent  families.  There  was  some- 
thing to  move  the  compassion  even 
of  a  universal  philanthropist,  in  the 
thought  of  the  humble  individuals  of 
both  sexes  to  whom  a  sweeping  re- 
sumption of  all  such  tenures  was  in 
fact  the  extinction  of  almost  every 
earthly  hope.  The  Indian  govern- 
ment itself,  though  at  that  period 
described  by  Mr  F.  H.  Robinson 
(p.  12)  as  **  a  despotism  administoied 
upon  radical  principles,**  became 
startled  at  the  havoc  which  the  zeal 
of  its  subordinates  was  committing 
among  this  class  of  sufferers,  and  in- 
terfered to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
their  proceedings.  Many  of  the  ^*  soft- 
hearted **  seniors  of  the  Civil  Service 
rejoiced  at  a  resolution  which  relieved 
them  from  an  odious  and  painful  duty. 
But  thus  reasons  a  strong-minded 
junior.on  what  he  regards  as  a  feeble 
concession : — 

'^  Unfortanately  the  long  delay  in  mak- 
ing the  investigations  had  established  in 
their  seats  the  fraadnlent  appropriators 
of  the  revenue ;  and  when  it  came  to  be 
taken  from  them,  the  measure  cansed 
great  change  and  apparent  hardship  to 
individuals  in  comfortable  circnmstances ; 
hence  arose  a  great  cry  of  hardship  and 
injustice.  We  were  stiU  most  apt  to  view 
with  sympathy  the  misfortunes  of  the 
higher  classes  ;  many  soft-hearted  officers 
of  Government  exclaimed    against    the 


sadden  deprivation ;   and  aomm  vf  the 
seditions  Europeans,  who  find  their  pro- 
fit in  professional  attacks  on  Government, 
raised  the  cry  much  louder.     But  the 
worst  of  the  storm  had  expended  itself; 
a  little  firmness,  a  little  voluntary  bene- 
ficence to  indiridual  cases,  and  it  would 
have  ceased  ;  and  the  temporary  incon- 
venience to  fraudulent  indiriduals  would 
have  resulted  in  great  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  means  of  the  state  ;  bat  the 
Bengal    Government   is    posiUaaimons. 
Since  Warren  Hastings  was  persecuted 
in  doing  his  doty,  and  Lord  ComwaUia 
praised   for  sacrificing  the  interests   of 
Government,  and  of  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  has  always  erred  on  the  side  of 
abandoning  its  rights  to  any  sufficiently 
strong  interested  cry*     It  wavered  about 
these  resumptions.     It  let  off  first  one 
kind  of  holding,  then  anotUer,  then  all 
holdings  under  one  hundred  beegas  (about 
seventy  acres),  whether  one  man  pos8e»ed 
several  such  or  not :  life-tenures  were 
granted  where  no  right  existed.    Finally, 
all  resumed  lands  vrere  settled  at  half 
rates  in  perpetuity,  and  the  Board  of 
Revenue  intimated  that  they  '  would  be 
happy  to  see  idl  operations  diseontinaed.' 
The  result  therefore  ia,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  incurred  all  the  odium  and 
abuse  of  the  measure,  have  given  the  ery 
more  colour  by  so  much  yielding,  and  in 
the  end  have  got  not  half  so  much  re- 
venue as  they  ought  to  have  had.    There 
has  been  an  addition  of  about  £300^000 
to  the  annual  revenue,  at  an  expense  of 
£800,00a"» 

According  to  Mr  CampbelTs  calcu- 
laUon,  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
resumption  laws  might  have  doubled 
the  above  sum;  but  as  only  the 
smaller  tenures  were  let  off,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  more  than  half 
as  much  again  as  was  actually  realised 
could  have  been  wrung  out  of  the 
remnants  to  which  the  Government 
so  timidly,  as  he  asserts,  aban- 
doned its  rights.  An  addition,  there- 
fore, of  about  £450,000  to  our  an- 
nual Income  would  have  been  all 
that  we  should  have  gained  by  a 
measure  violating  the  most  solemn 
pledge  given  to  the  people  that  every 
VALID  grant  should  be  respected,  re- 
ducing many  families  to  ruin,  and 
shaking  the  general  confidence  in  our 
honesty  and  good  faith.  Though  the 
passage  dted  is  open  to  many  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  arbitrary  assump- 
tion and  false  reasoning,  it  is  to  its 


•  Modem  Indim  and  it$  Oournmenl,  by  O.  Campbell^  Esq. ;  pp»  816,  SI  7. 
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hardness  of  tone  that  we  would  chiefly 
draw  onr  readers*  attention,  as  strong- 
ly confirmatory  of  the  following  re- 
mark, taken  from  Mr  F.  H.  Robin- 
0on*8  pamphlet : — 

**  I  hate  said  enough,  I  think,  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  disaffection  which  ex- 
ists is  traceable  to  the  despotic  character 
cor  administration  has  of  late  yean 
Msnmed,  simnltaneonsly  with  its  seda- 
lous  diffbsion  of  liberal  doctrines  ;  to  the 
nnfaappy  dislike  of  natiTes,  as  nati?6«, 
which  has  crept  in  among  the  servants  of 
QoTomment ;  to  the  many  acts  of  abase, 
oppression^  and  arbitrary  misgoyemment, 
arising  as  much  fh>m  misguided  zeal  at 
from  evil  intention,  which,  on  the  part  of 
the  administrative  officers^  harass  and 
▼ex  the  people."— (P.  31). 

We  have  already  recorded  onr  assent 
to  Mr  Marsbman^s  remark  on  the  tbo« 
rongbly  English  character  of  oar  In- 
dian empire  and  its  administration; 
bnt  we  have,  moreover,  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  application  of  new  prin- 
ciples even  of  Enropean  growth,  India 
onen  outstrips  the  mother  conntry. 
That  which  in  England  is  still  theory 
has  in  India  become  practice.  There 
are  not  wanting  in  England  people  to 
maintain  that  ail  grants  of  olden  times 
onght  to  be  forfeited,  and  their  pro- 
ce^  applied  to  the  purposes  of  gene- 
ral government.  If  these  people  had 
their  way,  they  would  certainly  re- 
sume the  lands  of  the  deans  and  chap- 
ters, probably  those  of  the  schools  and 
colleges,  and  possibly  such  also  as 
are  devoted  to  the  support  of  alms- 
houses, and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  These  speculations  in  Eng- 
land evaporate  in  pamphlets,  and  can- 
not for  a  long  time  assume  any  more 
positive  form  than  that  of  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
following  passage  in  Mr  F.  H.  Robin- 
son's pamphlet  shows  us  how  differ- 
ently such  matters  are  ordered  in  In- 
dia:— 
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The  Grovemment  have  systematically 
resamed,  of  late  years,  all  religions  en- 
dowments ;  an  extensive  inquiry  has  been 
going  on  into  all  endowments,  grants, 
and  pensions  ;  and  in  almost  every  one 
in  which  the  continuance  of  religions  en- 
dowments has  been  recommended  by  snh- 
ordinftte  rerenae  authorities,  backed  by 
the  Board  of  Revenne,  the  fiat  of  confis- 
cation has  been  issued  by  the  Govern- 
menf —(P.  17). 


Again,  there  are  many  in  England 
who  would  gladly  reduce  the  landed 
possessions  of  great  proprietors,  like 
the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  and  others,  to 
more  moderate  dimensions ;  but  they 
hardly  venture  to  put  forth  specula- 
tions upon  a  measure  which,  in  India, 
has  been  carried  into  positive  and  ex- 
tensive execution. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Mr  Eaye*8 
work  contains  a  clear  and  admirable 
account  of  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Upper  Ganges,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  reader  will  meet 
with  the  following  passage : — 

**  There  was  a  class  of  large  landed 
proprietors,  known  as  Talookedars,  the 
territorial  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
The  settlement  officers  seem  to  have 
treated  these  men  as  usurpers  and  mono- 
polists, and  to  have  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  their  tenures.  It  was 
not  denied  that  such  reduction  was,  on 
the  whole,  desirable,  inasmuch  as  these 
large  tenures  interfered  with  the  rights 
of  the  village  proprietors.  But  the  reduc- 
tion was  undertaJcen  in  too  precipitate 
and  arbitrary  a  manner ;  and  the  Court 
of  Directors  acknowledged  that  it  had 
caused  great  praotieal  embarrassment  to 
Government,  against  whom  numerous 
suits  were  instituted  in  the  civil  courts 
by  the  ousted  talookdars,  and  many  de- 
cided in  their  favour."— (P.  26^). 

The  redress  afforded  by  these  deci- 
sions of  the  civil  courts  has  not,  we 
fear,  been  sufiBcient  to  avert  the  ruin 
of  such  members  of  the  **  territorial 
aristocracy  "  as  had  the  hardihood  to 
withhold  their  adhesion  to  a  scheme 
for  their  own  extinction.  The  prin- 
ciple of  that  scheme  was  to  grant,  in 
the  form  of  a  per-centage  on  the  reve- 
nue realised  from  the  village  commu^ 
nities  of  what  had  been  his  domain,  a 
pension  to  the  talookdar  who  waa 
willing,  for  such  a  consideration,  to 
give  up  all  the  other  advantages  of 
his  hereditary  position.  Many  of 
these  men,  or  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors, had  rendered  us  great  service 
in  the  war  by  which  we  acquired  the 
country ;  but  they  stood  In  the  way 
of  a  favourite  scheme,  and  before  its 
irresistible  advance  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  The  provision  made 
for  theb  future  wants  may  have  been 
a  liberal  one;  but  how  would  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  or  the  Marquess  of 
Westminster  like  to  be  thus  pensioned 
off? 
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The  troth  had  better  be  fraoklj 
ayowed ;  the  object  aimed  at  is,  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  territorial  aristocracy 
altogether, — indeed,  it  is  so  stated  by 
Mr  Campbell  in  the  following  sen- 
tences:— 

**  It  is,  I  think,  s  remarkable  distinc- 
tion between  the  manners  of  the  natires 
and  oars,  and  one  which  much  aflfects  our 
dealings  with  them,  that  there  does  not 
exist  that  difference  of  tone  between  the 
higher  and  lower  classes — the  distinction, 
in  fact,  of  a  gentleman.  The  lower  classes 
are  to  the  fall  as  good  and  intelligent  as 
with  us  ;  indeed,  they  are  much  more 
Tersed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  plead  their 
caofees  better,  make  more  intelligent  wit- 
nesses, and  haTe  many  rirtaes. 

"  Bat  these  good  qaalities  are  not  in 
the  same  proportion  in  the  higher  classes ; 
they  cannot  bear  prosperity  ;  it  causes 
them  to  degenerate,  especially  if  they 
are  bom  to  greatness.  The  only  efficient 
men  of  rank  (with,  of  coarse,  a  few  ex> 
ceptions)  are  those  who  have  risen  to 
greatness.  The  lowest  of  the  people,  if 
fate  raise  him  to  be  an  emperor,  makes 
himself  quite  at  home  in  his  new  sitaation, 
and  shows  an  aptitude  of  manner  and 
conduct  unknown  to  Europeans  similarly 
situated  ;  bat  his  son  is  altogether  dege- 
nerate. Hence  the  impossibility  of  adapt- 
ing to  anything  usefiil  most  of  the  higher 
classes  found  by  ns,  and  for  all  fresh  re- 
quirements it  is  necessary  to  crtaU  a  fresh 
elass.  From  the  acuteness  and  aptness 
to  learn  of  the  inferior  classes,  this  can 
be  done  as  is  done  in  other  countries." — 
(Pp.  63, 64). 

We  fnlly  subscribe  to  all  that  is 
here  said  in  commendation  of  the 
lower  classes  of  our  Indian  subjects, 
but  we  demur  to  the  author^s  very 
disparaging  estimate  of  the  capacity 
of  the  higher  orders.  Doubtless  there 
are,  or  rather  were,  many  dull  men  of 
rank  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  but 
are  there  none  on  thoseof  the  Thames? 
— no  squires  of  cramped  and  confused 
notions,  no  fortunate  inheritors  of 
wealth  content  to  wallow  through 
life  in  utter  disregard  of  the  duties 
attaching  to  property,  while  fiercely 
jealous  of  its  rights  ?  It  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  our  own  landed  aristocracy 
if  Mr  Campbell  were  to  obtain  sway  in 
England,  and  try  to  rule  that  country 
upon  the  principles  of  which  be  ap- 
proves in  the  East  But  if  he  could, 
would  our  peasantry  be  permanently 
bettered  by  a  change  tending  towards 


a  destruction  of  all  the  gradationa  of 
society?  If  the  reply  to  this  qnery 
should  be  in  the  affirmative,  we  may 
contemplate  with  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion the  progress  of  a  system  the  de- 
scription and  defence  of  which  is  the 
main  object  of  Mr  Campbell's  work ; 
but  if  we  feel  any  hesitation  as  to  the 
future  effects  of  such  a  change  in 
England,  then,  human  nature  being 
much  the  same  in  every  clime,  we 
ought  to  have  some  misgivings  as  to 
its  eventual  results  in  the  East.  We 
say  eventual^  because  the  immedidie 
fruits  of  the  measures  described  by 
Mr  Campbell  have,  we  are  assured 
by  him,  and  have  heard  from  other 
quarters,  been  satisfactory  and  cheer- 
ing. But  is  it  probable  that  a  whole 
nation  should  rest  satisfied  for  ever  in 
this  state  of  flat  and  tame  suffidency  ? 
and  can  we  wonder  to  find  alongside 
of  Mr  Campbell's  picture  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  feelings  towards  the 
English  of  the  present  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  Mr  F.  H. 
Robinson's  gloomy  account  of  what, 
in  his  opinion,  those  feelings  really 
are?  Having  been  compelled,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  to 
make  a  communication  to  an  old 
retired  officer  of  Gardiner's  Irregular 
Horse,  and  to  a  Mussulman  of  rank, 
calculated  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  both, 
Mr  Robinson  thus  describes  what 
followed  :— 

"  I  shall  noTer  forget  the  looks  of  mor- 
tification, anger,  and  at  first  of  incredu- 
lity, with  which  this  announcement  waa 
received  by  both,  nor  the  bitter  irony 
with  which  the  old  Russuldar  remarked, 
that  no  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  new- 
genUemen  (Sahiblogue,  so  they  designate 
the  English)  had  shown  them  the  folly 
and  ignorance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
old  time,  on  whom  it  had  pleased  Grod, 
nevertheless,  to  bestow  the  government 
of  India."— (P.  17). 

Mr  Robinson  goes  too  far  when 
he  taxes  the  rulers  of  the  present 
day  with  dislike  to  the  natives  gene- 
rally; but  it  is  evident,  from  Mr 
Campbell's  own  admission,  that  there 
Is  a  strong  prepossession  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  men  of  his  school  against 
all  natives  with  any  pretensions  to 
rank.  This  feeling  extending  to  those 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  domin- 
ions, has  stamped  on  our  foreign  policy 
the  character  of  our  internal  adminis- 
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tration,  and  fonnd  its  fall  development 
in  the  late  Afghan  war.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  when  natives,  if  ex- 
chided  from  office,  were  more  often 
admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with 
their  European  rulers,  a  mere  regard 
for  our  own  character  in  the  eyes  of 
our  subjects  would  have  withheld  us 
fix>m  making  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  an  unoffending  neighbour,  and 
thus  incurring  a  certain  loss  of  repu- 
tation for  a  very  uncertain  amount  of 
gain.  This  view  of  the  case  does  not 
of  course  even  occur  to  Mr  Campbell 
as  one  likely  to  be  taken  by  any 
reasonable  being,  and  he  sums  up  his 
account  of  the  Afghan  war  with  the 
following  remarks,  suggestive  to  our 
minds  of  little  beyond  a  most  earnest 
hope  that  the  future  advancement, 
doubtless  in  store  for  one  of  his  abili- 
ties, may  lead  him  far  away  from 
meddling  with  matters  either  political 
or  military: — 

^Snch  it  was  —  a  grievoas  military 
catastrophe  and  misfortane  to  us,  both 
then  and  in  onr  subsequent  relations  with 
the  oonntry ;  but  in  no  way  attributable 
to  onr  policy,  from  which  no  such  result 
necessarily  or  probably  flowed.  To  the 
policy  is  due  the  expense,  but  not  the 
disaster."— (P.  136). 

Mr  Campbell  has  evidently  not 
made  veiv  minute  inquiry  into  the 
&cts  of  the  war,  or  he  would  never 
have  hazarded  the  assertion  contained 
in  the  following  passage,  that  Sir 
George  Pollock  literally  paid  his  way 
through  the  Ehyber  Pass : — 

"  Through  the  Western  mountains  only 
has  India  been  invaded  ;  for  beyond  them 
are  all  the  great  nations  of  Central  India, 
and  they  are  penetrable  to  enemies 
through  one  or  two  difficult  passes.  But 
these  passes  are  so  narrow,  difficult,  and 
easily  defended,  that  it  it  believed  that 
no  army,  from  Alexander's  down  to 
General  Pollock's,  has  ever  passed  with- 
ont  bribing  the  mountain  tribes.  In  the 
face  of  regular  troops  and  an  organised 
defence,  all  the  armies  in  the  world  could 
not  force  an  entrance ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  snch  a  defence,  experience  proves  that 
the  local  tribes  are  always  accessible  to 
moderate  bribes."— (P.  27). 

The  absolute  impracticability  of  any 
mountam  barrier  is,  we  believe,  dis- 
puted; but,  without  offering  any 
opinion  on  that  point,  we  are  happy 
•to  have  it  in  our  power  to  correct  the 
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mistake  into  which  the  author  has 
fallen,  in  supposing  that  it  was  by 
bribing  that  Sir  George  Pollock 
carried  his  army  through  the  Khyber 
Pass.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  anxious 
time  preceding  our  army's  movement 
from  Peshawar,  negotiations  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  local 
tribes;  but  we  have  the  most  un- 
questionable authority  for  asserting 
that,  before  the  march  towards  Cabool 
began,  the  sum  advanced  to  their 
chiefs,  being  20,000  rupees  or  £2000, 
was  demanded  back  from  them  by 
the  political  agent  on  the  frontier,  and 
actually  repaid;  so  that  the  moun- 
taineers had  not  only  the  clearest 
warning  of  the  British  general's  in- 
tention, but  the  strongest  possible 
inducement  to  oppose  him,  as  they 
did  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

But  our  chief  motive  for  alluding  to 
the  Afghan  war  is,  that  we  may  show 
how  the  spirit  of  the  two  schools,  under 
which,  according  to  our  theory,  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  Indian  govern- 
ment may  now  be  classed,  showed  it- 
self even  in  the  direction  of  our  armies 
in  the  field.  Sir  George  Pollock  was 
there  the  representative  of  what  would 
be  called  by  us  the  considerate  and 
moderate,  by  Mr  Campbell  the  soft- 
hearted and  over-cautious  school; 
while  Sir  William  Nott  was  at  the 
head  of  that  which,  going  straight  to 
its  object,  tramples  under  foot,  without 
compunction,  every  consideration  that 
might  hamper  its  freedom  of  move- 
ment. We  select  but  a  few  instances 
in  proof  of  our  position,  choosing 
such  as,  from  their  notoriety,  can  be 
cited  without  injury  or  offence. 

As  the  two  avenging  armies,  the 
one  from  Candahar  on  the  south,  the 
other  from  Peshawar  on  the  east, 
drew  nigh  to  Cabool,  a  powerful 
party,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Kuz- 
zilbashes  or  Persians,  who  had  never 
taken  part  against  us,  prayed  ear- 
nestly that  the  citadel,  the  Bala 
Hissar,  might  be  spared  to  serve  as  a 
place  of  refoge  to  themselves  amid 
the  troubles  likely  to  ensue  on  our 
again  evacuating  the  country. 

This  prayer  General  Nott  would 
have  rejected,  and  in  so  doing  would 
have  gained  the  applause  of  every 
member  of  that  school  by  which  con- 
cession to  the  feelings  of  natives  in 
-opposition   to  the   requirements  of 
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expediencj,  or  the  sternest  jastice,  if 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  weakness. 
With  this  prayer  General  Pollock 
complied ;  and  to  his  doing  so  may  the 
safety  of  the  ladies  and  other  prisoners, 
in  whose  fate  the  whole  ciyiiised  world 
took  so  deep  an  interest,  be  ascribed ; 
for  it  was  through  the  co-operation  of 
those  thos  conciOated  that  the  Afghaa 
chief,  charged  with  the  costody  of  the 
captives,  was  won  over  to  assist  in 
their  escape.  Oeneral  Nott  was  for- 
tnnately  the  inferior  in  rank;  for  had 
he  commanded  in  chief,  we  have  his 
own  words  for  the  fact,  that  he  would 
have  destroyed  the  Bala  Hissar  and 
the  City  of  Cabool,  and  marched  on 
with  the  least  possible  delay  to  Jeilsr 
bad,  of  course  leaving  the  poor  cap* 
tives  to  their  fate ;  or,  io  woitls  which, 
from  the  manner  of  their  insertion  in 
the  pages  of  the  historian,  it  is  to  be 
feared  he  mnst  have  need,  ^'  throwing 
them  overboard."--(KAYE*«  Hi$lory^ 
the  Afghan  War^  vol.  i.  pp.  617,  63n. 

Incomplete  indeed,  to  nse  mx 
Eaye^s  words,  wonld  any  victory 
have  been,  if  these  brave  men  and 
tender  women,  who  had  so  well  en- 
dured a  long  and  fearful  captivity, 
had  been  left  behind ;  and  it  is  well 
to  reflect  that  we  were  saved  from 
this  reproach  by  the  ascendancy  of 
the  milder  principles  of  rule  in  the 
mind  of  the  officer  upon  whom  the 
chief  command  at  this  moment,  we 
may  almost  say  providentially,  de- 
volved. 

Many  more  instances  are  recorded, 
in  the  chapter  jnst  quoted,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  contrary  spirit  on  the 
closing  events  of  the  Afghan  war; 
but  we  must  pass  on  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Scinde,  where  the  ann- 
jndicial  principle  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  climax. 

The  following  is  Mr  Campbeil*s  short 
and  flippant  account  of  that  trans- 
action, reminding  ns  in  one  passage 
of  a  letter  from  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine to  one  of  her  French  correspon- 
dents, wherein  she  oongratnlated  her- 
self **  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  d*honnenr  k 
garder  avec  les  Tnrcs  " : — 

^  Batthoagh  we  withdrew  from  Cabool, 
our  military  experionees  were  aot  yet 
over.  Ob  invadiiig  AiJshaiusUa  by  the 
BoUa  PaMy  Scinde  beeame  a  base  of  our 
•peratloBi,  and  troops  were  there  ea»- 
toned.    When  our  laufortanes  ocenxre^ 
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It  was  supposed  that  the  Beloch  ehiefll 
would  have  liked  to  hare  tamed  against 
ufi,  but  dared  not — did  not. 

**  Major-General  Sir  C.  Napier  then 
commanded  a  division  in  Bombay ;  he 
was  a  good  soldier,  of  a  keen,  energeUi 
temperament,  but  somewhat  quarrelsome 
disposition  ;  had  at  one  proud  period  of 
his  life  been  in  temporary  charge  of  a 
petty  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  bat 
was,  I  believe,  deposed  by  his  superior — 
most  anwisely,  as  he  considered  ;  and  be 
had  ever  since  added  to  his  military 
ardour  a  still  greater  thirst  for  civil 
power — as  it  often  happens  that  we  pre- 
fer to  the  talents  which  nature  has  given 
as  those  which  she  has  denied  ns.  Hf 
was  appointed  to  the  command  in  Scinde; 
and  Lord  EUenborough,  an  admirer  of 
heroes,  subsequently  invested  him  with 
political  powers.  He  soon  quarrelled 
with  the  chiefs,  and  came  to  blows  with 
them.  Their  followers  were  brave,  bat 
undisciplined,  and  they  had  no  efficient 
artillery.  An  active  soldier  was  opposed 
to  them  ;  he  easily  overcame  them,  de- 
clared the  territory  annexed,  and  was 
made  Governor  of  Scinde. 

Now,  the  Beloch  chiefs  had  no  other 
right  to  the  territory  than  the  sword; 
and  we,  having  the  hetter  wword,  were  pe> 
feetlv  jvstyUd  in  tcUeing  U  Jrom  them  if 
fee  mo$e,  without  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular quarrel  between  Sir  Charles  and 
the  chiefe,  the  merits  of  which  have  been 
so  keenly  disputed,  and  on  which  I  need 
not  enter.  But  the  question  ^aas  on*  c/ 
expediency ;  and  this  premature  occupy 
tion  of  Scinde  was  not  so  much  a  crime 
as  a  blunder, — ^for  this  very  simple  reason^ 
that  Scinde  did  not  pay,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  a  very  heavy  burden,  by  which 
the  Indian  Ctovemment  has  been  several 
millions  sterling  out  of  pocket. 

"  The  Ameers  had  amassed,  in  theur 
own  way,  considerable  property  and 
treasure,  which  the  general  obtained  for 
the  army.  He  was  thus  rewarded  by 
an  unprecedented  prise-money,  and  with 
the  government  of  Scinde,  while  Bengal 
paid  the  costs  of  tiie  government  he  had 
gained.  Scinde  was  so  greM  a  loss,  for 
this  reason — that  it  was  not,  like  other 
acquisitions,  in  the  midst  of,  or  oontagaova 
to,  our  territories,  but  was  at  that  time 
altogether  detached  and  separated  by  the 
sea,  the  desert,  and  the  independent 
Punjab ;  while  on  the  fourth  side  it  was 
exposed  to  the  predatory  Beloches  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Consequently,  every 
soldier  employed  there  was  eat  off  from 
India,  and  was  an  expense  soldy  due  te 
Boinde ;  and  while  a  great  many  soldien 
were  required  to  keep  it,  it  produced  a 
very  ssudl  revenae  to  pay  thestu    it  is^ 
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ia  tnih,  rnj  Uke  Egypt— tbml  is,  it  it 
the  fertila  rallej  of  a  river  mnniiig 
tliroiigli  %  iMrrea  eonntry,  where  no  rain 
frlk.  Bat  there  is  this  difBBrence — first, 
that  while  no  broader,  it  is  not  so  long, 
■or  has  the  fine  delta  which  constitutes 
the  most  Taloable  portion  of  Egypt ; 
tcemid,  that  while  Egypt  is  free  fh>m 
txtemal  predatory  invasion,  Scinde  is 
•seeedingly  exposed  to  it ;  and,  thirdly, 
thatwhila  Egypt  has  a  European  mar- 
ket ftnr  its  grain,  Scinde  has  not.  Alto- 
gether, the  conquest  was,  at  the  time,  as 
esBoeniB  India,  much  as  if  we  had  taken 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

"  Half  a  dosen  years  later,  when  we 
tdvaneed  over  the  plain  of  the  Indus, 
and  annexed  the  Punjab,  we  must  have 
ananged  to  control  Scinde  too,  directly 
er  Indirectly,  as  might  be  done  cheapest; 
hat  daring  those  intermediate  years  it 
was  a  gratuitous  loss,  and  the  chief  cause 
ef  the  late  derangement  of  our  Indian 
'—(Pp.  187-150). 


The  better  sword  gives  the  better 
title!  When  such  is  the  doctrine 
maintained,  even  by  a  man  of  the 
pen,  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  finding 
a  ready  expositor  in  the  man  of  the 
swcMrd. 

But,  in  truth,  Mr  CampbelFs  sword 
plea,  having  the  merit  of  honesty  and 
opemiess,  is  by  far  the  best  that  has 
been  advanced;  and  yet,  as  he  shows, 
it  is  only  available  in  rapport  of  the 
xi^t,  and  not  of  the  policy,  of  the 
measure.  After-events,  he  observes, 
alluding  to  the  conquest  of  the  Pun- 
Jab,  have  given  a  value  to  Scinde, 
wli^  in  itself  it  did  not  possess ;  but 
he  has  omitted  to  remark  that  the  one 
event  very  probably  grew  out  of  the 
ether.  The  Sikhs,  who  not  only  had 
refrained,  like  the  Ameers,  from  mo- 
lesting, but  had  even  assisted  us  in 
oar  recent  difDculties,  bad  some  rea- 
son for  apprehending  that,  in  due  time, 
the  poHcv  pursued  in  Scinde  would  be 
extended  to  their  own  more  inviting 
conntir;  while,  as  if  to  remove  an 
obstacle  to  an  apparently  desired  mis- 
vnderstanding,  Sir  Greorge  Clerk  was 
promoted  to  the  nominally  higher 
poet  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Agra, 
and  an  officer,  his  very  opposite  in 
ereiy  quality  excepting  earnest  zeal 
and  undaunted  courage,  was  appointed 
to  be  his  political  successor  at  Lahore. 

Though  he  is  little  disposed  to  state 
any  case  too  favourably  for  the  party 
<4ipoied  to  us,  this  peculiarity  In  our 
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relations  with  the  Sikhs,  immediately 
before  their  invasion  of  oor  territory, 
is  frankly  admitted  by  Mr  CampbelL 
After  mentioning  various  military 
movements  calculated  to  give  them 
alarm,  he  describes  a  political  difil- 
culty  as  to  certain  lands  belonging  to 
the  Sikh  state,  lying  on  our  side  of 
the  Sutledge,  which  he  says  had  been 
so  managed  by  two  successive  poli- 
tical agents.  Sir  Claude  Wade  and 
Sir  George  Clerk,  that  through  their 
personal  influence  ^^it  had  so  hap- 
pened that  our  wishes  were  generally 
attended  to.'*    He  thus  condudes : — 

"  Sir  George  Clerk  haTing  been  pro- 
moted, new  men  were  put  in  charge  of 
our  frontier  relations,  and  seem  to  hare 
assumed  as  a  right  what  had  heretofore 
been  yielded  to  a  good  understanding. 
In  1845  Idajor  Broadfoot  was  political 
agent.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  immense  energy,  but  of  a  rather 
overbearing  habit.  In  difficult  and  deli- 
cate times  he  certainly  did  not  conciliate 
the  Sikhs.  .  .  .  Altogether,  I  believe  the 
fMt  to  be,  that  had  Sir  George  Clerk  re- 
mained in  charge  of  our  political  rela- 
tions, the  Sikhs  would  not  have  attacked 
us  at  the  time  they  did;  it  might  have 
been  delayed :  but  still  it  was  well  that 
they  came  when  they  did."— (Pp.  142, 
143.) 

The  annexation  of  the  Punjab  fol- 
lowed hard  on  the  conquest  of  Scinde, 
and  both  events  may  be  regarded  as 
sequels  to  the  Afghan  expedition,  and 
this  again  as  but  a  fuller  development 
of  the  anti-judicial  school,  which,  since 
the  downfall  of  the  Comwallis  system, 
has  held  almost  undisputed  sway  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

When  a  government  essentially  des- 
potic, like  that  of  British  India,  spon- 
taneously engages  to  adhere  to  the 
rules  of  judicial  procedure  in  dealing 
with  its  own  subjects,  a  pledge  is 
thereby  given  to  neighbouring  states 
that  towards  them  also  its  conduct 
will  be  regulated  on  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  moderation. 

We  admit  that  the  ruling  power 
may  thus  sometimes  create  obstruc- 
tions to  its  own  progress  along  the 
path  of  improvement;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  such  self-imposed  re- 
straints should  more  frequently  ope- 
rate (to  borrow  a  term  from  the  rail- 
way) as  ^^  breaks"  to  save  it  from 
precipitately  rushing  into  acts  of  rash- 
ness or  injustice. 
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History  confinns  these  conclnsions,. 
and  shows  the  practical  resalt  to  have 
been  precisely  what  a  priori  reasoning 
would  have  led  as  to  expect. 

Five  great  wars  were  waged  in 
India  daring  the  second  or  jadicial 
period  of  its  administration — that  is, 
from  1793  to  1830.  These  were— the 
Mysore  war  in  1799,  the  Mahratta 
war  in  1803,  the  Nepanl  war  in  1814, 
the  Findaree  war  in  1817,  and  the 
Burmese  war  in  1825.  There  id  not 
one  of  these  against  which  even  a 
plausible  charge  of  injustice  can  be 
maintained  by  our  bitterest  foreign 
foes,  or  most  quick-sighted  censorious 
countrymen. 

The  acuteness  of  Mr  Cobden  him- 
self would  be  at  fault  if  he  were  to 
try  to  make  out  a  case  against  the 
authors  of  any  one  of  these  wars,  to 
satisfy  a  single  sensible  man  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  "  Peace  Society." 

But  how  is  it  with  the  wars  which 
have  occurred  since,  wandering  from 
judicial  w%ys,  the  rulers  of  Gangetic 
India  have  pursued  whatever  course 
for  the  moment  found  favour  in  their 
own  eyes,  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  the  feelings  of  their  subjects,  and 
with  hardly  a  show  of  deference  to 
the  laws  enacted  by  their  prede- 
cessors? 

The  Afghan  war  of  1838,  the  Scinde 
affair  of  1843,  the  Gwalior  campaign 
of  1844,  have  each  in  their  turn,  espe- 
cially the  two  first-named,  been  made 
the  subject  of  comments  neither  cap- 
tious nor  fastidious,  but  resting  on 
indisputable  evidence,  and  supported 
by  reasoning  such  as  pre-formeid  pre- 
judice alone  can  resist.  The  two  wars 
in  the  Punjab  come  under  the  cate- 
gory of  the  just  and  necessary ;  and 
Lord  Hardinge*8  generous  use  of 'the 
privileges  of  victory,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  of  these  hard-fought  conflicts, 
did  much  to  re-establish  oar  character 
for  JQstice  and  moderation.  But  stUl 
these  wars  arc,  we  fear,  coupled  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  India  with 
those  out  of  which  they  sprang,  and 
share  in  the  reproach  attaching,  in 
their  estimation,  to  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  conquest  of 
Scinde. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  we  may  stop  to  consider  the 
several  merits  of  tne  works  on  our 
list  at  the  head  of  this  article*    Mr 
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F.  H.  Robinson's  pamphlet  is  written 
in  a  frank  conversational  style,  indi- 
cative of  his  earnest  sincerity  and  his 
real  sympathy  with  the  people  of  the 
Upper  Ganges,  among  whom  his  offi- 
cial life  has  been  spent.  We  could 
wish  occasionally  that  his  language 
was  a  little  more  measured,  for  there 
are  passages  to  startle  some  of  his 
readers,  and  so  to  impair  the  generid 
effect  of  his  otherwise  interesting 
pamphlet. 

Of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  matter, 
of  Mr  Campbeirs  more  elaborate 
work,  hardness  is  the  chief  character- 
istic. Indeed,  he  seems  to  discard 
all  ornament  from  the  one,  and  all 
sentiment  firom  the  other,  and  to  aim 
at  nothing  beyond  correctness  as  to 
his  facts,  and  positiveness  as  to  his 
deductions.  In  this  he  fully  succeeds. 
His  volume  is  a  repertory  of  useful 
facts,  and  his  conclusions  can  never 
be  misapprehended.  Some  of  Mr 
CampbelFs  descriptions  also  are 
amusing ;  and  we  insert,  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  lighter  style,  the  foilowinff 
sketch  of  the  day  of  a  magistrate  and 
collector  in  Upper  India,  that  func* 
tionary  whose  labonrs  are  so  little 
known  to  any  but  those  of  his  own 
service,  or  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives.  After  enumerating  many 
out-of-door  duties  despatched  in  the 
course  of  an  early  morning's  ride,  the 
description  thus  proceeds : — 

''  At  breakfast  comes  the  post  and  the 
packet  of  official  letters.  The  oommis- 
sioner  demands  explanation  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  transmits  a  paper  of  instmctiona 
on  that ;  the  judge  calls  for  cases  which 
ha?e  been  appealed ;  the  secretary  to 
Government  wants  some  statistical  infor- 
mation ;  the  inspector  of  prisons  fears 
that  the  prisoners  are  growing  too  fat; 
the  commander  of  the  105th  regiment 
begs  to  state  that  his  regiment  will  halt 
at  certain  places  on  certain  days,  and 
that  he  requires  a  certain  quantity  of 
flour,  grain,  hay,  and  eggs ;  Mr  Snooks, 
the  indigo-planter,  who  is  In  a  state  of 
chronic  warfare  with  his  next  neighbour, 
has  submitted  his  grievances  in  six  folio 
sheets,  indifferent  English,  and  a  bold 
hand,  and  demands  instant  redress,  fail- 
ing which  he  threatens  the  magistrate 
with  Government,  the  supreme  court,  an 
aspersion  of  his  character  as  a  gentleman, 
a  Parliamentary  impeachment,  a  letter  to 
the  newspapers,  and  several  other  things 
beaideti    After  breakfast  he  despatches 
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hifl  pablic  Ietter%  writes  reportSy  ezamiaes 
xetarnsy  &e. 

"  Daring  thifl  time  he  has  probably  a 
•oeoession  of  demi-officials  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cantonments.  There  is  a  great 
complaint  that  the  villagers  have  utterly, 
without  provocation,  broken  the  heads  of 
the  cavalry  grass-cutters,  and  the  grass- 
cutters  are  sent  to  be  looked  at.  He  goes 
out  to  look  at  them,  but  no  sooner  appears 
than  a  shout  announces  that  Uie  villagers 
are  waiting  in  a  body,vrith  a  slightly  differ- 
ent version  of  the  story,  to  demand  jus- 
tice against  the  grass-cutters,  who  have 
invaded  their  grass-preserves,  despoiled 
their  villages,  and  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  murdering  the  inhabi- 
tants. So  the  case  is  sent  to  the  joint 
magistrate.  But  there  are  more  notes ; 
some  want  camels,  some  carts,  and  all 
apply  to  the  magistrate ;  then  there  may 
be  natives  of  rank  and  condition,  who 
come  to  pay  a  serious  formal  kind  of 
visit,  and  generally  want  something;  or  a 
chatty  native  official  who  has  plenty  to 
say  for  himself. 

"  All  this  despatched,  he  orders  his 
carriage  or  umbrella,  and  goes  to  cut- 
cherry — his  regular  court.  Here  he  finds 
a  sufficiency  of  business ;  there  are  po- 
lice, and  revenue,  and  miscellaneous  cases 
of  all  sorts,  appeals  from  the  orders  oT  his 
subordinates,  charges  of  corruption  or 
misconduct  against  native  officials.  All 
petitions  from  all  persons  are  received 
daily  in  a  box,  read,  and  orders  duly 
passed.  Those  setting  forth  good  grounds 
of  complaint  are  filed  under  proper  head- 
ings; others  are  rejected,  for  written  rea- 
son assigned.  After  sunset,  comes  his 
evening,  which  is  probably  like  his  morn- 
ing ride,  mixed  up  with  official  and  demi- 
official  affairs,  and  only  at  dark  does  the 
wearied  magistrate  retire  to  dinner  and 
to  private  life."— (Pp.  248-249). 

Mr  Kaye*8  essay  recommends  itself 
by  the  same  easy  flow  of  laDgaage  as 
made  his  History  of  the  Afghan  War 
such  agreeable  reading.  His  plan 
does  not  admit  of  bis  giving  more 
than  a  series  of  sketches;  bat  his  oat- 
lines  are  so  clear,  and  his  selection  of 
topics  to  fill  np  with  is  so  happy,  that 
we  can  safely  recommend  his  volume 
to  any  one  who,  without  leisure  or 
inclination  for  more  minuta  study  of 
the  subject,  may  still  wish  to  obtain 
some  general  idea  of  the  administra- 
tion of  our  vast  Eastern  empire.  In 
a  note  at  page  661,  Mr  Eaye  informs 
ns,  that  in  the  summer  of  1852  the 
Doke  of  Newcastle  told  the  Hailey- 
bory  stadents  that,  daring  a  recent 
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tonr  in  the  Tyrol,  be  had  met  an  in- 
telligent Austrian  general  who,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  on  our  national 
resources,  said  that  he  could  under- 
stand all  the  elements  of  our  greatness 
except  our  Anglo- Indian  empire,  and 
that  he  could  not  understand.  The 
vast  amount  of  administrative  wisdom 
which  the  good  government  of  such 
an  empire  demanded,  baffled  his  com- 
prehension. 

The  Austrian  general,  perhaps, 
would  not  have  readily  assented  to 
the  explanation  of  the  marvel  given 
by  the  young  French  naturalist,  Vic- 
tor Jaquemont,  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
from  the  confines  of  Tartary,  in 
August  1830,  thus  writes  to  a  relar 
tive  in  Paris:  "  The  ideas  entertained 
in  France  about  this  country  are 
absurd ;  the  governing  talents  of  the 
English  are  immense ;  ours,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  mediocre ;  and  we 
believe  the  former  to  be  embarrassed 
when  we  see  them  in  circumstances 
in  which  our  awkwardness  wonld  be 
completely  at  a  stand-still.'* — (English 
translation  of  Victor  Jaquemonfs  Let» 
ters^  vol.  i.  p.  169). 

The  lady  whose  three  volumes  come 
next  nnder  our  notice  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers 
of  her  sex  who  has  visited  India  since 
the  days  when  Maria  Graham,  after- 
wards Lady  Callcott,  amused  her 
readers  in  England,  and  enraged 
many  of  her  female  acquaintances  in 
India,  by  describing  the   latter  as 

generally    *^  under-bred   and  over- 
ressed.*' 

It  is  carious  to  observe  how  little 
change  the  lapse  of  forty  years  seems 
to  have  made  in  the  outward  pecu- 
liarities of  Anglo- Indian  drawing-^ 
room  Ufe,  and  how  much  in  anison 
the  two  fair  authors  are  in  their  re- 
marks on  their  own  countrymen. 

Mrs  Colin  Mackenzie,  however,  has 
enjoyed  opportunities  which  her  pre- 
decessor could  not  command,  of  ob- 
serving the  private  and  domestic  side 
of  Oriental  life,  and  has  evinced  a 
wonderful  aptitnde  in  turning  these 
opportunities  to  the  best  account  The 
great  charm  of  her  work  is  that  It 
admits  us  within  the  Purdah,  and  lets 
us  see  what  is  hidden  from  all  Euro- 
pean mascnKne  eyes, — the  interior, 
namely,  of  an  Asiatic  honsehold. 
It  is  pleasing  to  read  an  English 
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Udy^s  lively  account  of  her  own 
friendly  interconrse  with  families  of 
another  faith,  upon  whom  her  indos- 
trioos  energy,  quickened  and  regulated 
by  a  zeal  for  her  own  religion,  openly 
avowed  and  studiously  exhibited  as 
her  main  motive  of  action,  cannot, 
we  imagine,  have  failed  to  produce  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  We 
trust  that  Mrs  Mackenzie's  example 
may  be  followed  by  many  of  our 
countrywomen ;  for  the  information 
in  which,  of  all  others,  the  English 
functionaries  in  the  East  are  most 
deficient — that  regarding  natives  in 
their  private  and  domestic  sphere — is 
precisely  what  our  ladies  alone  have 
the  power  to  acquire  and  impart. 
Mrs  Mackenzie,  it  is  true,  mingled 
chiefly  with  the  Afghans,  who  are  a 
more  attractive  race  than  the  people 
of  India. 

The  Afghans,  also,  must  have  felt 
inclined  to  open -their  hearts  to  the 
wife  of  one  who,  both  as  a  soldier  in 
the  field,  and  afterwards  as  a  captive 
in  their  hands,  had  commandea  the 
sincere  respect  of  those  among  whom 
he  was  thrown.  But  though  all  can- 
not have  her  advantages,  there  is  no 
lady  whose  husband  holds  oflice  in 
India,  who,  if  she  makes  herself  ac- 
quainted with  the  languages  of  the 
country,  will  not  find  native  women 
of  rank  and  respectability  ready  to 
cultivate  her  acquaintance,  and  thus 
afford  her  the  means  of  solving  some 
of  those  problems  of  the  native  cha- 
racter which  elude  all  the  researches 
of  our  best-informed  public  fhnction- 
aries.  Having  said  thus  mudi  in 
praise  of  Mrs  Mackenzie's  book,  we 
cannot  but  censure  most  strongly  the 
attempt  at  spicing  her  work  with 
gossipping  tales  calculated  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  private  individnala 
among  her  own  countrymen,  and  even 
of  the  oflicers  of  her  husband's  own 
service,  with  whose  characters  she 
deals  with  a  most  unsparing  degree 
of  reproachful  raillery,  designating 
individuals  as  Colonel  A.,  Major  B., 
or  Captain  C.  of  the  —  Regiment, 
.stationed  at  such  a  place,  so  that 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  whom 
the  anecdotes,  which  are  always  to 
the  discredit  of  the  parties,  refer. 

The  difficulty  of  oommenttng  on  a 
posthumous  work  is  much  enhanced 
mhen  the  aathor  ba^tena  to  have 


been,  like  the  late  Sir  Charles  Kapieft 
one  whose  errors  of  the  pen  are  more 
than  redeemed  by  a  career  of  long 
and  glorious  services.  Still,  though 
this  consideration  may  soften,  it  ought 
not  to  silence  criticism,  for  errors 
never  more  require  correction  than 
when  heralded  by  an  illustrious  name. 
An  additional  reason  for  not  passing 
over  the  last  work  of  so  distinguished 
a  man  is,  that  it  contains  many  ad- 
mirable remarks  on  the  Native  army, 
well  deserving  to  be  detached  from 
the  mass  of  other  matter  in  which 
they  are  imbedded.  The  contents  of 
the  book  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads :  Censure  of  individuals ;  cen- 
sure of  public  bodies ;  suggestive  re- 
marks on  the  civil  and  militaiy 
administration  of  India. 

On  whatever  comes  under  the  first 
of  these  heads,  our  strictures  shall  b« 
brief. 

We  find  in  the  list  of  those  cen- 
sured, the  namek  of  so  many  of  the 
best  and  ablest  men  who  have  taken 
part  in  Indian  affairs,  either  at  home 
or  in  the  East,  that  we  fed  loth  to 
give  any'additional  publicity  to  what 
we  have  read  with  pain,  and  would 
eladly  forget.  Public  bodies  being 
fair  targets  to  shoot  at,  the  censures 
coming  under  the  second  head  are 
open  to  no  objection  excepting  such 
as  may  arise  from  their  not  standing 
the  test  of  close  examination.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Civil  Service  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions),  the  Political  Agents,  the 
Military  Board  in  Calcutta,  and  the 
Board  of  Administration  in  the  Pun- 
jab, follow  each  other  like  arraigned 
criminals  in  the  black  scroll  of  the 
author's  antipathies.  To  notice  all 
that  is  advanced  against  those  in- 
cluded in  this  catalogs  would  be 
impossible,  for  a  few  lines  may  con- 
tain assertions  which  it  would  fill  a 
folio  to  discuss.  Of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  instrument  through 
which  India  has  been  providentially 
preserved  from  the  corruptions  of  an 
aristocratic  and  the  precipitancy  of 
a  more  popular  rule,  Sur  Charles 
Napier^s  view  is  not  more  enlarged 
than  what  we  might  have  got  from 
his  own  Sir  Fiddle  Faddle,  of  whom 
he  has  left  us  (at  page  253)  so  amus- 
ing a  description.  Though  capablOi  aa 
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we  shall  soon  see,  of  rising  above  the 
prcjadices  of  his  profession  on  other 
points,  be  looks  at  this  singular  Com-  . 
panj  and  its  goveniing  Court  with 
the  eyes  of  a  Dagald  Dalgettj,  who, 
while  pocketing  the  commercial  body's 
extra  pay,  accounts  it  foul  scorn  to 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  such  base  and 
mechanical  control. 

Bat  none  are  all  bad,  and  we  rejoice 
to  see  it  admitted  at  page  210  of  the 
unfriendly  book  before  us,  that  ^^  the 
Directors,  generally  speaking,  treat 
their  army  well ; "  and  at  pages  49, 261, 
that  the  Company's  artillery,  formed 
under  the  rule  of  these  very  Directors, 
Is  ^^  superb^  second  to  none  in  the 
world — ^perfect."  Yet  it  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  the  author,  that 
those  under  whose  rule  one  depart- 
ment hafl  reached  perfection,  are  not 
likely  to  blunder  in  every  other,  as  in 
his  moments  of  spleen  he  made  him- 
self believe.  So  able  a  man  as  Sir  C. 
Napier  could  not  always  be  blind  to 
his  own  inconsistencies ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  midst  of  some  declama- 
tion on  what  India  might  be  under 
royal  government,  he  seems  to  have 
been  suddenly  bronght  up  by  a  thought 
about  what  the  Crown  Colonies 
really  are. 

From  this  dilemma  he  escapes  by 
saddling  one  distinguished  personage 
with  the  blame  of  all  that  is  wrong  in 
the  colonies,  and  thus  punishes  Earl 
Grey  for  the  speech  about  Scinde, 
made  by  Lord  Howick,  some  ten 
y^ars  ago,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  the  -Supreme  Council  of  India, 
though  he  was  one  of  their  number, 
the  author  never  makes  any  but  dis- 
paraging allusions.  Discontented  with 
being  a  commander 4n- chief  under  a 
ruling  body,  of  which  he  was  himself 
a  member,  be  sought  to  be  recognised 
as  the  head  of  a  separate  military 
government.  He  wished,  in  short,  to 
be,  not  what  the  Duke  of  York  was 
in  England,  but  what,  under  pecnliar 
drcumstances,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  in  Spain  during  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  this  he  was  not  singu- 
lar; for  we  suspect  that  the  real  cause 
of  that  uneasiness  in  their  position, 
stated  at  page  355,  to  have  been  mani- 
fested by  many  of  Sir  C.  Napier*s 
predecessors,  is  to  be  found  iu  a  dcsii'e 
on  theur  part  for  such  an  independency 
of  military  administrative  power,  as 
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is  totally  incompatible  with^be  neces- 
sary unity  and  indivisibility  of  a 
government.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that> 
in  England,  ^^when  war  comes,  the 
war-minister  is  the  real  commander," 
~(p.  220.)  The  author  evidently  felt 
how  much  this  admission  must  tell 
against  his  own  complaints  of  undue 
interference  with  his  authority ;  for  he 
endeavours,  by  some  feeble  special 
pleading,  to  abate  its  effect,  and  to 
prove  the  "poor  Indian  general,"  with 
his  £15,000  a-year,  to  be  more  nn* 
favourably  placed  than  his  canfrhre  in 
England. 

One  circumstance,  however,  is  such, 
that  while  the  latter  is  excluded  from 
the  Cabinet,  the  former  can  take  his 
seat  at  the  Council-Board,  and  his 
part  in  the  guidance  of  the  counsels  of 
the  State. 

It  is,  we  think,  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Sir  C.  Napier  did  not 
more  frequently  avail  himself  of  this 
privilege,  for  by  keeping  apart  from 
the  Supreme  Council  he  lost  the 
benefit  of  free  personal  communication 
with  equals,  and  incurred  the  evil  of 
having  none  near  him  but  subordi- 
nates, whom  he  could  silence  by  a 
word  or  a  look. 

The  Civil  Service  is  represented 
simply  as  a  nuisance  requiring  imme- 
diate abatement. 

We  are  told  that  "  a  Civil  form  of 
government  is  uncongenial  to  barbar- 
ous  Eastern  nations."  There  is  some 
truth  in  this,  if  a  proper  stress  is  laid 
on  the  word  barbarous.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  wofk, 
Mr  Eaye  has  shown  how,  in  reaching 
the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  we  are 
brought  into  contact  with  rude  tribes 
like  the  Beloches  in  Scinde,  ^4o  whose 
feelings  and  habits  the  rough  ways  of 
Sir  C.  Napier  were  better  adapted 
than  the  refined  tenderness  or  the 
judicial  niceties  of  the  gentlest  and 
wisest  statesman  that  ever  loved  and 
toiled  for  a  people.^'  But  the  error  of 
such  reasoners  as  Sir  C.  Napier  is, 
that  they  would  treat  all  India  as  bar- 
barous, and  rule  it  accordingly.  Now, 
with  all  our  respect  for  Sir  C.  Napier's 
talents,  we  doubt  much  whether  he 
would  have  governed  the  more  civil- 
ised provinces  of  Upper  India  better 
than  the  late  Mr  Thomason,  whom  he 
condescends  to  praise— (p.  87);  or 
managed  the  subtle  and  well-man^ 
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nered  Sikhs  with  more  tact  and  skill 
than  Sir  George  Clerk  during  the  peril- 
ons  period  of  our  disasters  in  1841-42. 

It  is  tme  that  the  ntter  faUnre  of 
the  system  in  operation  in  the  Punjab 
is  confidently  predicted  at  p.  866 ;  bat 
it  is  consolatory  to  find,  from  the  very 
last  Indian  newspapers,  that  no  pro- 
gress is  making  towards  a  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy ;  but  that,  on  the 
contraiT,  a  redaction  of  taxation  has 
been  effected  by  the  Board,  such  as 
would  be  felt  as  a  boon  b^  the  tenant- 
iiEurmers  of  England,  its  influence 
having  been  counteracted  by  nothing 
but  by  the  effects  of  an  excessive 
plenty. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  candour  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  that  its 
members  themselves  furnish  the  in- 
formation to  be  turned  against  their 
own  body,  and  it  is  from  a  work  pub- 
lished by  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Shore,  in 
1837,  that  Sir  C.  Napier  has  boxrowed 
his  most  plausible  chaises. 

On  this  we  can  only  observe,  that 
Mr  Shore,  in  his  zeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  service,  forgot  that 
what  he  wrote  would  be  read  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  unfriendly ;  by  those 
who  could  not,  and  by  those  who  would 
not,  comprehend  the  real  scope  and 
meaning  of  his  words. 

The  faults  imputed  by  him  to  his 
brother  civilians  are  mainly  those  of 
manner,  already  noticed  by  ourselves 
«s  being  common  to  the  English,  gen- 
erally, in  their  deportment  towards 
strangers  in  every  dime. 

If  we  were  writing  only  for  those 
irho  know  what  British  India  is,  our 
ungrateful  task  of  correcting  errors 
might  here  conclude ;  but  it  is  upon 
those  to  whom  that  country  is  un- 
known that  the  work  before  us  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  an  impression,  and 
therefore  we  must  try,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  to  point  out  one  of  its 
most  striking  inaccurades.  On  re- 
ferring to  the  pages  noted  below,*  the 
reader  will  find  a  series  of  assertions, 
to  the  effect  that  in  Bengal  the  army 
is  scattered  over  the  country  for  the 
protection  of  the  CivU  servants.  From 
the  Indian  Register  of  this  very  year, 
it  appears  that,  in  the  country  below 


Benares,  which,  in  extent  and  popa- 
lation,  is  about^equal  to  France,  there 
are  only  about  ten  battalions  ;t  the 
half  of  these  being  stationed  at  Bar^ 
rackpore,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Calcutta.  In  the  provinces  above 
Benares,  under  the  rule  of  the  Lien- 
tenant  -  governor  at  Agra,  with  % 
somewhat  smaller  but  more  hardj 
population,  it  appears  that  there  are 
thirteen  stations  occupied  by  regular 
troops ;  of  which  eight  are  dose  to 
large  towns,  such  as  Si  every  country 
require  to  be  watched — or  else  purely 
military  posts.  There  are  only  five 
other  places  where  regular  troops^ 
seem  to  be  stationed,  and  of  these^ 
one  is  on  the  frontier  of  Nepanl. 

Admitting  that  the  Civil  power 
derives  its  support  from  the  knowledge 
of  a  military  force  being  at  hand,  stiQl 
the  exhibition  of  the  latter  is  as  rare 
on  the  Ganges  as  on  the  Thames;, 
and  a  magistrate  would  sink  In  the 
opinion  of  his  superiors,  and  of  his 
own  service,  if  he  were  to  apply  for 
the  aid  of  troops  in  any  but  tne  ex- 
treme cases  in  which  such  an  applica- 
tion would  be  warranted  in  England. 
It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  ai^gne 
that  our  provindal  mayors  and  magis- 
trates in  England  are  hated,  because 
troops  are  stationed  at  Manchester,. 
Preston,  or  Newcastle,  as  to  adduce 
the  distribution  of  the  regular  Sepoys 
in  Bengal  and  Upper  India  as  a  proof 
of  the  hatred  borne  to  the  Civil  ser- 
vants, through  whose  administration 
that  vast  region  is  made  to  fhmish 
forth  the  fonds  to  support  the  armies 
with  which  heroes  win  victories  and 
gather  laurels. 

What  is  meant  by  ^'guards  for 
civilians"  it  is  hard  to  guess.  The 
Lieutenant-governor  at  Agra  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  civilian,  not  fai  poli- 
tical employ,  who  has  a  guard  of 
regulars  at  his  house.  In  some  placea 
in  Upper  India,  regulars  may  be  posted 
at  the  Treasury,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  corresponding  force  is  posted 
at  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  heart 
of  London ;  but  even  to  the  Trea- 
suries in  the  lower  provinces  no  such 
protection  is  given. 

Sir  C.  Napier,  we  suspect,  has  oon- 


*  Pages  229,  230,  888. 

t  We  do  not  pretend  to  precise  namerical  aconracy;  it  is  enough  for  our  argument 
fhat  what  we  hare  gathered  firom  the  Indian  B^/itter  be  nearly  oorreet 
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fnsed  the  collector  with  the  collec- 
tions, and  fancied  the  force  occasion- 
ally posted  to  protect  the  latter  to  be, 
in  fact,  employed  to  swell  the  state  or 
guard  the  person  of  the  former.  That 
regular  Sepoys  should  be  employed  to 
escort  treasure  is  much  to  be  regretted ; 
bnt  treasure  is  tempting,  and  the 
mode  of  conveyance  on  carts  very 
tedious,  the  ways  long,  the  coun- 
try to  be  traversed  often  very  wild, 
mnd  the  robbers  in  some  quarters 
▼ery  bold.  It  is  not  often  that  in 
England  bullion  belonging  to  the 
8tate  has  to  be  conveyed  in  waggons ; 
but  when  this  happens,  it  is,  we 
tiiink,  usually  accompanied  by  a  party 
of  soldiers. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  out 
aU  the  mistakes  made  about  Ghup- 
imssees  and  Burkundazes— the  former 
being  a  sort  of  orderly,  of  whom  two 
or  three  are  attached  to  every  office- 
holder, military  or  civil,  to  carry 
orders  and  messages,  in  a  climate 
where  Europeans  cannot  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  walk  about  with  safety ; 
and  the  latter  being  the  constabu- 
lary, employed  in  parties  of  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  at  the  various  sub- 
^visions  into  which,  for  purposes  of 
police,  each  district  is  laid  out.  To 
Ibrm  them  into  battalions  would  be 
to  strip  the  interior  of  all  the  hands 
wanted  for  the  common  offices  of  pre- 
Tentive  and  detective  police. 

We  now  gladly  turn  to  the  more 
^ea^ng  dufy  of  pointing  out  the 
nrigbter  passages,  and  rejoice  to  draw 
onr  reader's  attention  to  the  strain  of 
Idndly  fideling  towards  the  men  and 
officers  of  the  Company's  army,  both 
European  and  Native,  pervading  the 
idiole  work. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  anx- 
kty  expressed  by  so  thorough  a  sol- 
dier, to  see  the  armies  of  the  Crown 
and  Company  assimilated  to  each 
other,  and  all  *^the  ridiculous  jea- 
lousies entertained  by  the  vulgar- 
adnded  in  both  armies"*  removed. 
it  is  delightful  to  read  the  assurance 

gven  by  such  a  man  that,  **  under 
8  command,  at  various  times,  for 
ten  years,  in  action,  and  out  of  action, 
tiie  Bengal  Sepoys  never  failed  in 


real  courage  or  activity."  f  It  is  in- 
structive to  learn  from  so  great  a 
master  in  the  art  of  war,  that  **  Mar- 
tinets are  of  all  milituy  pests  the 
worst  ;"t  cmd  still  more  so  to  read 
his  earnest  and  heart-stirring  exhor- 
tations to  the  younger  of  his  own 
countrymen  not  to  keep  aloof  from 
Native  officers ;  §  and  his  declaration 
that,  even  at  his  advanced  age,  he 
would  have  studied  the  language  of 
the  Sepoys,  if  his  public  duties  had 
not  filled  up  all  his  time.  Our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  any  speci- 
mens of  the  author's  style.  It  is  ever 
animated  and  originaL  There  was 
no  need  of  a  signature  to  attest  a 
letter  of  his  writing,  for  no  one  could 
mistake  from  whom  it  came.  Though 
deformed  by  occasional  outbursts  of 
spleen,  our  readers  may  find  much  to 
admire  in  the  narrative  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Eohat.||  It  will  be  well, 
however,  after  reading  it  through,  to 
take  up  the  Bombay  7¥mes  of  the  14th 
of  December  last,  to  see  what  pro- 

S*ess  is  bein^  made  by  the  very 
card  of  Admmistration  so  contemp- 
tuously spoken  of  in  the  narrative,ir 
towards  reducing  the  turbulent  Afridee 
tribes  to  a  state  of  enduring  submis- 
sion and  good  order. 

LfOng  practice  had  given  great  flu- 
ency to  the  author's  pen  when  em- 
ployed in  what  we  ma^  call  anti- 
laudatory  writing,  but  this  sometimes 
led  him  into  that  most  pardonable  of 
plagiarisms,  the  borrowing  from  him- 
self, as  in  the  following  sentence,  at 
page  118 :  "  He,"  meaning  the  Go- 
vemor-Greneral,  ^^and  his  politicals, 
like  many  other  men,  mistook  rigour, 
with  cruelty,  for  vigourJ*^  If  our 
memory  is  to  be  relied  on,  this  very 
antithetical  jingle  may  be  found  in  a 
pamphlet,  published  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  about  the  alleged  **mis^ 
government  of  the  Ionian  Islands.'** 
The  author's  political  speculations, 
when  unwarped  by  prejudice,  were 
generally  correct,  and  we  fully  con- 
cur with  him,  and,  we  may  add,  with 
his  predecessor,  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  in  the  opinion  expressed  at 
page  66,  that  the  Sntledge  *'  ought  to 
bound  our  Indian  possessions ;"  and 


•Page  241.        f  Page  238.        H:  Page  248.        §  Page  254.        1|  Pa«e  89. 
%  Compare  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  memorandnm  inscnrted  at  page  lof  with  the 
tol  niiie  lines  of  1 14. 
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we  now  fear  that,  haviDg  crossed 
that  river,  we  mnst  also  throw  the 
Indus  behind  ns,  and  fulfil  the  pre- 
diction hazarded  at  page  374,  that, 
"  with  all  our  moderation,  we  shall 
conqner  Afghanistan,  and  occupy 
Caudahar."  Sometimes,  however, 
his  disposition  to  paint  everything  en 
noir  has  misled  our  author  even  upon 
a  military  point,  as  in  the  following 
instance :  '^  The  close  frontier  of  Bnr- 
mah  enables  that  power  to  press  sud- 
denly and  dangerously  upon  the  capi- 
tal of  our  Indian  Empire ;  and  such 
events  are  no  castles  in  the  air,  but 
threatening  real  perils.  The  Eastern 
frontier,  therefore,  is  not  safe,"  — 
(p.  864). 

In  former  days,  when  the  Burmese 
territories  were  dovetailed  into  our 
district  of  Chittagong,  there  might 
have  been  some  ground  for  this  opm- 
ion,  supposing  the  Burmese  to  have 
been,  what  they  are  not,  as  energetic 
a  people  as  the  Sikhs.  But  a  glance  at 
the  mapmightsatisfy  any  one  that  with 
our  occupation  of  Arracan,  a  country 
so  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea  as  to 
be  impassable  for  any  power  not  hav- 
ing that  absolute  superiority  on  the 
water  which  a  single  steamer  would 
give  us,  all  danger  of  invasion  from 
that  side  has  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  been  at  an  end. 

The  mention  of  Burmah  naturally 
leads  to  the  next  work  in  our  list, 
that  of  Mr  J.  C.  Marshman,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  the  ablest  of  the  Cal- 
cutta journals,  the  Friend  of  India, 

His  pamphlet  is  a  reply  to  another, 
by  Mr  Cobden,  entitled  "  The  origin 
of  the  Burmese  war."  Mr  Cobden 
could  not,  of  course,  write  about  a 
war  excepting  to  blame  it,  conse- 
quently Mr  Marshman  appears  in  de- 
fence of  what  the  other  assails. 

We  cannot  devote  much  time  to 
the  consideration  of  this  controversy, 
but  at  one  passage  we  must  indulge 
in  a  momentary  glance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  page 
of  Mr  Marshman's  pamphlet  our  read- 
ers will  find  a  sentence  throwing 
some  light  on  the  origin  of  the  war 
which  he  undertakes  to  defend.  He 
there  dwells,  with  great  emphasis,  on 
the  **  unexampled  and  extraordinary 
unanimity  which  was  exhibited  by 
the  Indian  journals  on  the  Burmese 
question,**  and  describes,  with  much 


unction,  the  happy  spectacle  of  rival 
editors  laying  aside  their  animosities, 
to  combine  in  applauding  the  course 
pursued  on  that  occasion  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Editors,  like  players,  must 
please,  to  live;  and  as  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  community  in  the  East, 
most  especially  those  of  the  shipping 
and  shopping  interest  at  Calcutta, 
have,  for  the  last  twenty- five  years, 
had  a  craving  for  a  renewal  of  war 
with  Ava,  the  newspaper  must  have 
been  conducted  upon  most  disinte- 
rested principles,  which  had  opposed 
itself  to  any  measure  conducive  to  so 
desiderated  a  result. 

We  hnve  now  skimmed  over  the 
annals  of  a  hundred  years,  endeavour- 
ing, as  we  moved  along,  to  detect  the 
ruling  principle  of  each  successive 
period,  and  to  trace  its  influence  upon 
the  leading  events  of  the  time. 

In  looking  forward  to  what  is  to 
come,  we  shall  not  speculate  on  the 
spontaneous  limitation  of  conquest, 
because  we  feel  that  this  will  never  be ; 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  we  shall 
never  sincerely  wish  it  to  be.  Wars, 
then,  will  go  on,  until,  on  the  north- 
west, we  shall  have  accomplished  all 
that  Sir  C.  Napier  cither  predicted  or 
recommended,  and  until,  on  the  south- 
east, we  shall  have  added  Siam  to 
Pegu,  and  Cambodia  to  Siam.  Within 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  India 
Proper,  also,  there  are  several  tempt- 
ing patches  of  independent  territory 
to  be  absorbed,  such  as  the  Deccan 
and  Oude,  both  of  which,  along  with 
the  Rajpoot  and  Bondela  states,  are 
all  marked  like  trees  in  a  forest  given 
up  to  the  woodman.  The  inexhaust- 
ible plea  for  interminable  conquest, 
internal  maladministration,  will  ever 
furnish  grounds  for  the  occupation  of 
the  larger  states ;  and  though  many 
of  the  smaller  Hindoo  principalities 
are  admirably  governed,  according  to 
their  own  simple  notions,  still,  as 
they  certainly  will  not  square  with 
our  ideas  of  right,  some  reason  will 
always  be  found  to  satisfy  the  Eng- 
lish-minded public  that  their  annexa- 
tion is  both  just  and  expedient. 
Then  we  shall,  indeed,  be  the  solo 
Lords  of  Ind ;  but  after  destroying 
every  independent  court  where  na- 
tives may  hope  to  rise  to  offices  of 
some  little  dignity,  we  shall  be  doubly 
bound  to  meet,  by  arrangements  of 
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onr  owD,  the  cravmgs  of  natural  and 
reasonable  ambition. 

In  searching  for  a  guide  at  this  point 
of  our  inquiry,  wo  have  hit  upon  the 
work  standing  last  upon  our  list,  the 
production  of  a  gentleman  who  has . 
extraordinary  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  £nglish  as  well  as  Indian 
readers.  Mr  Cameron  carried  out 
with  him  to  India  a  mind  stored  with 
the  best  learning  of  the  West;  and 
during  twelve  years  spent  out  there 
in  the  high  posts  of  Law  Commis- 
sioner, Member  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, and  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Education,  his  best  powers  were 
exerted,  not  merely  to  impart  instruc- 
tion, but  to  inspire  with  a  true  love  of 
knowledge,  the  native  youth  attached 
to  the  various  institutions  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence. 

His  work  is  truly  one  of  which  his 
country  may  be  proud,  for  a  more 
disinterested  zeal  in  the  cause  of  a 
conquered  people  was  never  exhibited 
by  one  of  the  dominant  race,  than  is 
eWnced  in  this  noble  address  to  the 
Parliament  of  England  on  behalf  of 
the  subject  millions  of  India. 

Many,  however,  as  Mr  Cameron^s 
qualifications  are  for  the  task  which 
be  undertakes,  there  is  one  of  much 
importance  not  to  be  found  among 
them.  He  never  served  in  the  interior ; 
never  was  burdened  with  the  charge 
of  a  district ;  never  spent  six  hours 
a- day,  at  the  least,  in  the  crowded 
Babel  of  a  Cutcherry,*  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  98'  in  the  shade.  His 
Indian  day  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  magistrate  collector  of 
which  we  have  inserted  Mr  Camp- 
belles  lively  description.  It  was  pass- 
ed in  the  stillness  of  his  library,  or  in 
the  well-aired  and  well-ordered  halls 
of  a  college,  among  educated  young 
natives,  mostly  Bengalees,  who  were 
about  as  true  specimens  of  Indian 
men  as  the  exotics  in  a  London  con- 
servatory are  of  British  plants. 

Such  a  life  is  compatible  with  the 
acquirement  of  great  Oriental  lore, 
but  not  with  the  attainment  of  that 
ready  knowledge  of  native  character 
whidi  is  picked  up  by  far  inferior  in- 
tellects in  the  rough  daily  school  of 
Cntcherry  drudgery. 

This  reflection  has  somewhat  damp- 


ed our  pleasure  in  perusing  Mr  Cam- 
eron's eloquent  and  high-toned  ad- 
dress. We  devoutly  hope  to  see  our 
misgivings  proved  to  be  groundless ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  must  give 
one  or  two  of  our  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing whether  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
the  natives  of  England  and  India  may 
meet  on  terms  of  perfect  parity  in 
every  walk  of  life.  In  the  first  place, 
to  judge  by  precedent,  we  doubt  the 
strict  applicability  to  the  present  ques- 
tion of  that  drawn  from  the  practice 
of  ancient  Eome.  Of  the  people  sub- 
jugated by  Rome,  a  vast  proportion 
were  of  the  same  race  as  their  victors, 
with  no  peculiarities,  personal  or  com- 
,plexional,  to  check  the  amalgamation 
resulting  from  popular  intermarriage. 
It  is  in  Egypt  that  the  closest  simi- 
larity to  our  situation  in  India  is 
likely  to  bo  found,  and,  judging  by 
the  contemptuous  tone  of  JuvenaPs 
allusion  to  the  people  of  that  country 
in  his  15th  Satire,  wo  can  hardly  ima- 
gine that,  when  employed  in  any  pub- 
lic capacity,  the  *^  imbelle  et  inutile 
Yulgus"  were  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Roman  knights 
who  constituted  the  ^'  covenanted 
service"  of  those  days  in  that  parti- 
cular province. 

The  geographical  circumstances 
were  also  different.  Rome  grew  like 
a  tree — its  root  in  the  eternal  city,  its 
branches  stretching  forth  in  continu- 
ous lines  to  the  furthest  extremities  of 
its  vast  domain. 

Our  Indian  empire  springs  from  a 
transplanted  offshoot  of  the  parent 
State.  No  one  part  of  it  has  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  soil  than  another.  It  is 
all  equally  loose.  Our  dominion  is, 
in  fact,  based  upon  our  ships,  and  it  is 
to  our  ships  that  both  EngUshmen  and 
natives,  in  touching  on  the  possibility 
of  our  eventual  downfall,  always  speak 
of  our  retreating  or  being  driven. 
From  our  ships  we  sprung,  and  to  our 
ships  we  shall  some  day  perhaps  re- 
turn. It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  draw^ 
from  the  practice  of  a  purely  contin- 
ental empire  like  that  of  Rome,  rules 
for  the  government  of  an  essentially 
maritime  dominion  such  as  we  have 
established  on  the  Ganges.  Ours  is  a 
power  without  a  precedent,  and  per- 
haps, therefore,  without  a  prognostic. 
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There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  past, 
and  its  fatore  wUl  probably  be  stamp- 
ed with  the  same  siognlaritj  as  has 
characterised  its  whole  existence. 

We  must  try,  therefore,  to  better 
the  condition  of  onr  subjects  by  means 
such  as  oar  own  expedience  teaches 
OS  to  be  best  adapted  to  their  natore. 
To  open  to  them  at  once  the  civil  and 
military  services ;  to  give  to  any  nam- 
ber  of  them  that  absolate  right  to  pre- 
ferment implied  in  their  enrolment  in 
the  ranks  of  a  pecnliar  body,  woald 
not,  we  imagine,  be  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  experience.  Presumption 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  pride  of  race 
on  the  other,  might  lead  to  serious 
jarrings  between  the  English  and  the 
Indian  members,  who,  though  standing 
in  the  ranks  of  the  same  service, 
would  still  differ  from  each  other  like 
the  keys  of  a  piano-forte.  It  would, 
we  think,  be  safer  to  commence,  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  by  sdecting 
for  preferment  individuals  from  the 
mass  of  oar  native  subjects.  Situa- 
tions in  the  judicial  and  revenue  de- 
partment may  be  found  or  created 
which  natives  can  fill  with  great  cre- 
dit ;  but  their  general  fitness  for  the 
office  of  magistrate  remains  to  be 
proved.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  case 
wherein  to  leave  the  powers  wielded 
by  a  magistrate  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  open  to  the  influences  from  which 
a  fellow-countryman  alone  can  be  se- 
cure, would  be,  to  say  the  least,  most 
imprudent.  Besides,  there  is  a  duty, 
perhaps  but  imperfectly  performed  at 
present,  and  to  which,  at  least  in  the 
lower  provinces,  a  native  functionary 
would  be  quite  incompetent,  and  that 
is,  affording  protection  to  the  people 
against^  the  violence  of  Englishmen 
settled  in  the  interior  as  merchants, 
landholders,  or  Indigo-planters.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  letter  written  in 
excellent  English  by  a  native  of  Ben- 
gal, in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs : — ^^  The  fact  is,  that  Euro- 
pean traders  have  obtained,  in  many 
places  in  the  interior  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  almost  uncontrolled  power 
— a  power  which  they  are  seldom  suf- 
ficiently scrupulous  not  to  exert  to  the 
injury  of  those  wiUi  whom  they  come 
in  contact  It  is  not  exaggeration  to 
say,  each  Indigo -factory,  together 
with  its  sorroonding  estate,  is  a  little 
kingdom  within  jtMlf,  wherein  ava- 


rice and  tyranny  hold  unlimited  sway. 
The  police  Is  too  feeble  to  render 
effectual  aid  in  suppressing  the  lawless 
oppression  of  the  factor.** 

Now,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  one 
of  Mr  Cameron*s  slender  dusky  eleves 
on  the  bench  as  magistrate,  and  (to 
take  what  ought  to  be  the  mildest 
specimen  of  a  gentle  Englishman)  Uie 
leading  member  of  the  Peace  party  at 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  bar  in 
an  Indigo-planter,  taxed  with  oppress- 
ing the  Hindoo,  and  we  shall  easily 
see  that  the  law  must  have  an  almost 
supernatural  inherent  majesty,  if,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  can  be 
effectually  enforced  and  impartially 
administered. 

The  regulation  of  the  intercourse 
between  our  own  countrymen  not  in 
the  service  of  Grovernment,  and  our 
native  subjects,  will  rise  in  import- 
ance with  the  progress  of  those  works 
In  which  European  agency  is  essen- 
tial to  insure  success.  Railways, 
electric  telegraphs,  improved  cotton- 
cultivation,  steam,  and  all  other  com- 
plicated machinery,  must,  if  over- 
spreading the  countiy  as  many  antici- 
pate, bring  with  them  a  vast  increase 
to  the  European  section  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  influence  will  still  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  commer- 
cial strength. 

To  give  to  this  little  section  fall 
scope  for  the  development  of  its  in- 
dustrial energies,  and  yet  to  restrain 
it  from  abasing  its  strengUi  to  the 
injury  of  the  native  population,  is  in 
fact  the  only  real  service  ever  likely 
to  be  rendered  by  the  Law  Commis- 
sions and  Legislative  Councils  called 
into  existence  by  the  enactment  of 
last  session. 

In  as  far  as  the  natives  of  Bengal 
and  Upper  India  are  alone  concerned, 
we  are  convinced  that  all  of  this  cum- 
brous law-making  apparatus  is  quite 
superfluous.  The  existing  regulations, 
with  occasional  pruning  and  trimming, 
would,  if  fairly  enforced  and  adhered 
to,  amply  suffice  to  meet  all  of  their 
simple  wants.  But  the  natives  can 
no  longer  be  left  to  themselves.  Euro- 
peans will  intrnde,  and  legislation 
must  therefore  be  shaped  and  stretched 
so  as  to  fit  it  to  the  characters  of  the 
intrnders. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  ma- 
gistracy and  the  police  are  hardly 
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eqnal  to  the  control  of  British-bom 
settlers,  half  a  dozen  of  whom  are 
more  difficult  to  rule  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  natives.  There  prevails  among 
Englishmen  of  every  grade  a  notion 
of  the  East  India  Company  being  a 
body  of  a  somewhat  foreign  stamp,  to 
whose  servants  it  is  almost  degrading 
for  a  free-born  Britain  to  be  obliged 
to  submit. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Qaeen*s 
and  the  Company's  superior  tribunals, 
known  at  Calcutta  as  the  Supreme, 
and  the  Sndder,  Courts,  would,  by 
coupling  the  home-bred  j  udges  appoint- 
ed by  the  Crown  with  the  country- 
trained  nominees  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, give  a  weight  to  the  magistracy 
acting  nnder  this  combined  authority, 
and  thus  fit  it  for  the  better  discharge 
of  the  difficult  duty  of  controlling  and 
ecMrrecting  the  excesses  of  Englishmen 
settled  in  the  interior.  These  settlers 
often  find  in  the  menace  of  an  action 
or  prosecution  before  a  remote  and 
somewhat  prejudiced  tribunal,  a  wea- 
pon wherewith  to  combat  the  imme- 
diate power  of  a  functionary,  amen- 
able individually  to  the  Queen's  Court 
in  Calcutta,  for  every  act  which  legal 
ingenuity  can  represent  to  be  personal, 
and  so  beyond  the  pale  of  official  pro- 
tection. 

The  fusion  of  the  two  superior 
courts  will  not,  in  fact,  lessen  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  English 
magistrate ;  but  it  will  remove  an  ap- 
parent antagonism,  calculated  to  keep 
alive  a  spirit  of  defiance  towards  the 
iocal  authority  in  the  breast  of  many 
an  English  settler,  the  effects  of  which, 
as  described  in  the  extract  above 
given,  from  the  letter  of  a  Bengal 
gentleman,  are  felt  by  every  native 
with  whom  he  may  have  any  deal- 
ings. Much  has  been  written  and 
rken  about  the  duty  of  protecting 
people  of  India  from  being  op- 
pressed by  the  Grovernment  and  its 
agents,  but  few  seem  to  have  thought 
of  that  more  searching  tyranny  which 


afewstrong-nerved  and  coarse-minded 
Englishmen  in  the  interior,  invested 
with  power  by  the  possession  of  land, 
may  exercise  over  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  located,  and  from  whom 
they  are  eager  to  extract  the  wealth 
which  they  long  to  enjoy  in  a  more 
congenial  climate. 

This  species  of  tyranny  will  of 
course  be  most  felt  among  the  feeblest, 
and  is,  consequently,  likely  to  be  more 
grievous  in  Bengal  than  among  the 
hardier  population  of  Upper  India. 
But  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  goes, 
he  will  carry  with  him  his  instinctive 
contempt  for  tribes  of  a  dosky  com« 
plexion ;  and  where  this  is  not  conn- 
teracted  by  the  imposed  courtesies  of 
official  life,  or  checked  by  the  presence 
of  a  sufficient  controlling  authority,  it 
will  ever  be  ready  to  brei^  out  in  a 
manner  injurious  to  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  those  subject  to  his  power. 

Our  future  rule  will,  it  is  evident, 
become  daily  more  and  more  European 
in  its  tone,  and  there  will  consequently 
be  an  increasing  call  upon  those  en- 
gaged in  its  direction  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  the  dominant  race,  to 
restrain  its  arrogance,  and  to  see  that 
the  equality  announced  in  the  laws 
does  not  evap(»rate  in  print,  bnt  is 
somethmg  real  and  substantial,  to  be 
felt  and  enjoyed  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day intercourse  of  life. 

If  this  can  .be  accomplished  by 
legislation,  the  new  Commissions  and 
Conncils  will  not  have  been  created  in 
vain;  bnt  if  their  labours  end  in 
merely  adding  to  the  existing  tomes 
of  benevolent  enactments,  withont 
effectual  provision  for  their  enforce- 
ment, then  we  cannot  but  fear  that 
our  projected  measures  of  improve- 
ment, being  all  of  a  Enropean  char- 
acter, will  add  little  to  the  happiness 
of  our  subjects  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  be  regarded  by  them 
merely  as  ingenious  contrivances  for 
extending  our  own  power,  and  oom- 
pleting  their  sntjngation. 
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PART  ni. 


CHAPTER  IV. — AU  CENTRE  DU  HONDE. 


"  Oh»  Paris !  ville  pleine  ds  brouUUrd, 
Et  couverte  de  bouc, 

Ob  le«  hommes  connoinent  pai  llionneur, 
Ni  les  fnamM  1a  Tertu." 

Rousseau. 


The  Willoughbj  family,  as  has 
been  abreadj  said,  left  England  for 
the  Continent ;  and  the  spring  which 
sncceeded  Sir  John's  death  fonod 
them  temporarily  residing  in  Paris. 
It  was  very  far  from  the  Colouers 
intention,  however,  to  remain  there 
long ;  the  household  was  only  incom- 
plete, as  yet,  withoot  Francis,  who 
in  a  few  weeks  wonld  join  it  on  leav- 
ing Oxford ;  and  there  had  to  be 
some  consideration  before  finally  set- 
tling,'from  among  no  slight  variety  of 
advertisements  in  the  public  jonmals, 
what  district  of  the  provinces  might 
be  best  salted  for  a  retreat,  probably 
daring  some  years.  One  or  two 
points  of  business,  also,  requiring 
attention  to  his  English  letters,  con- 
tinued to  make  their  early  arrival  a 
convenience;  not  so  much  from  the 
Devonshire  lawyer,  whose  methodical 
regularity  left  nothing  to  desire,  as 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  Sir  God- 
frey's commission,  and  some  arrange- 
ments left  unfinished  in  town,  of  that 
tedious  nature  which  characterises 
stockbroking.  Meanwhile  their  esta- 
blishment was  certainly  simple  com- 
pared with  that  lately  given  up  in 
Qolden  Square,  where  society,  at  no 
time  deficient  to  the  WiUoughbies, 
had,  since  the  ColoneFs  last  return 
home,  been  doubling  itself  every  year, 
and  had  begun,  since  his  brother's 
death,  absolutely  to  send  visiting- 
cards  by  footmen,  to  call  in  carriages, 
to  bespeak  the  earliest  possible  share 
of  their  company  at  dinner:  con- 
trasted with  the  ext^t  which  must 
have  been  necessary  for  Stoke,  it  was 
diminutive.  Yet  it  was  by  no  means 
one  of  a  restricted  kind,  although 
the  income  from  Lady  Willoughby's 
own  small  fortune  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  keep  it  up,  leaving  some 
surplus ;  so  that,  living  as  yet  without 


new  acquaintances,  and,  so  far  as 
their  countrymen  were  concerned,  in 
perfect  obscurity,  they  had  not  a  wish 
which  it  did  not  suffice  for ;  as  long, 
at  least,  as  the  vast,  strange  city 
held  its  first  influences  over  them. 
To  these,  probably,  it  was  owing  that 
Colonel  Willoughby  appeared  for 
some  time  to  have  had  no  other  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  Paris  ;  if  distinctly 
aware  of  any,  beyond  the  facilities 
there  for  choosing  a  place  of  residence 
in  the  provinces,  for  awaiting  his  son 
Francis,  and  finishing  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  his  correspondence, 
with  the  convenience  of  respectable 
banking-houses — besides  the  possibi- 
lity of  avoiding  English  acquaintances, 
which  at  Dieppe  or  Boulogne  would 
not  have  been  so  easy — then  he  would 
without  doubt  have  mentioned  it  to 
his  wife.  A  reserved  man,  and  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  proud  one,  he 
was  amongst  the  last  to  have  secrets ; 
they  would  have  sat  on  his  brow, 
and  troubled  his  manner ;  nor  had  he 
at  any  time  had  such  a  thing  apart 
from  her.  During  the  whole  course 
of  their  wedded  life,  whether  together 
or  separated,  by  word  or  letter,  their 
mutual  confidence  had  increased :  for 
her  part,  she  was  of  that  easy,  placid, 
seemingly  almost  torpid  nature, 
which,  save  in  a  receipt  of  house- 
keeping, or  a  triumph  of  domestic 
management,  appears  merely  to  pro- 
duce in  it  nothing  worth  the  hiding, 
nor  to  receive,  either,  anything  of 
that  serious  kind;  while  the  course 
of  time,  that  had  begun  to  turn  the 
fair  features  of  Mrs  Willoughby  rather 
large,  giving  her  form  a  somewhat 
more  than  matronly  fulness,  had  so 
increased  this  peculiarity  in  her  dis- 
position as  to  make  strangers  think 
her  insipid.  Older  friends  thought 
very  far  otherwise,  and  it  was,  in 
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some  way,  chiefly  old  friends  Mrs 
Willoaghby  had  had  at  all ;  but  nei- 
ther they,  the  oldest  of  them,  nor  even 
her  children,  perhaps,  could  so  mach 
as  imagine  the  truth  of  heart,  the  per- 
fect trust,  the  intimate,  unhesitating 
appreciation,  which,  since  they  were 
first  gained  by  him,  her  husband  had 
been  ever  knowing  better.  Indolently 
placid  as  she  might  seem  even  to 
ordinary  troubles,  tumults,  and  em- 
barrassments, as  if  the  world^s  care 
entered  no  imagination  of  hers — 
quietly  busied,  with  attention  fixed 
on  household  matters,  knitting  or 
sewing  in  her  endless,  noiseless  man- 
ner— yet  if  his  eye  had  shown  anxiety, 
if  he  had  ceased  to  read,  if  he  paced 
the  room,  or  had  been  very  silent,  a 
kind  of  divination  there  was,  that, 
without  any  watching  or  any  ques- 
tioning, would  have  roused  her  up — 
the  work  suspended  on  her  lap,  her 
cheek  losing  the  old  dimple-mark 
which  maturity  had  deepened  there, 
and  her  glance  widened  with  concern ; 
till,  if  he  had  still  not  spoken.  Lady 
WUloughby  would  have  risen  up 
gradually,  looking  round  as  If  startled 
from  a  sort  of  mild  dream,  and  have 
moved  towards  him,  beginning  of  her 
own  accord — which  was  a  rare  thing — 
to  speak.  Not  necessarily,  indeed, 
though  they  had  been  alone  in  the 
room,  to  invite  confidence  by  any  in- 
quiry ;  but  rather  in  the  way  of  per- 
forming some  slight  office  that  might 
have  been  neglected,  or  with  endea- 
vours at  such  interesting  news  and 
small-talk  as,  to  speak  truth,  she 
scarcely  shone  in,  unsupported — nor 
any  the  better  for  the  confused  sense 
she  evidently  had  at  these  times  of 
having  been  by  some  means  in  fault, 
and  having  failed  to  be  a  very  lively 
companion.  She  was  of  a  plain 
country  squire's  family,  in  fact ;  and 
in  her  day,  if  sent  at  all  to  boarding- 
schools,  they  had  not  lingered  long 
over  music,  still  less  at  flower-paint- 
ing or  the  sciences ;  while  with  suc- 
cessive sisters  waiting  at  home  for 
their  turn,  as  she  had  had,  it  was  but 
to  finish  off  baking  and  mending,  with 
dancing  and  embroidery,  then  to  come 
back,  and  bake  and  mend  again.  So 
when  the  dancing  ended  with  mar- 
riage, the  embroidery  at  the  first 
burth,  it  might  have  been  thought  the 
officer  had  gained  no  very  valuable 


society,  sometimes  in  barrack-lodg- 
ings, sometimes  abroad,    sometimes^ 
for  distant  communication  by  letter  f 
she  might,  at  least,  have  been  ex- 
pected to  form  no  great  ornament  in 
London   circles,    or  among  country 
people  at  Stoke  Manor-house.    Still 
there  had  been  nothing  in  all  their 
previous  intercourse  so  precious  ta 
him  as  his  wife's  letters,  when  almost 
for  the  first  time,  in  her  own  natural 
way,  she  had  to  attempt  expressing 
fond  thoughts,  soothing  motives,  and 
yet  confessions  of  impatience — mixed 
up  with  accounts  of  children's  com- 
plaints, their  faults,  and  their  school- 
ing—country gossip,  and  fashionable 
arrivals,  with  some  stray  suggestions 
and  admissions,  never  before  confided 
to  him,  of  a  pious  kind :  and  when 
long  afterwards  came  the  events  at 
Stoke,  instead  of  any  undue  flutter  or 
sense  of  importance  being  caused  in 
her,  she  had  fallen  in  as  naturally  to 
title  or  prospects,  as  she  had  sat  be- 
fore that  at  the  head  of  their  dinner- 
table  in  Golden  Square.    It  was  no 
doll's  disposition,  as  had  been  at  the 
time  hinted  round  some  ill-natured 
card- tables  in  that   region;    if  one 
thing  more  than  another  troubled  Sir 
Godfrey  in  their  present  plans,  it  was 
that  he  believed  devoutly  in  his  wife's 
aptitude  for  a  high  station,  where 
expectations  would  be  formed  and 
occasions  raised;   his  feeling  was— 
and  the  partiality  was  excusable — 
that  her  chief  value  lay  obscnred  in 
ordinary  circumstances.    Whereas  at 
the  new  abode  in  Paris,  with  ample 
scope  and  convenience,  all  the  earlier 
habits  of  domestic   superintendence 
seemed  returning,  the  making,  baking, 
mending— almost  even  to  washing; 
in  reference  to  which    alone   Lady 
Willoughby  seemed  really  active,  and 
the  more  so  that  everything  might  go 
on  Bfi  in  England,  had  the  mere  eoo* 
nomy  of  the  thing  not  been  a  vital 
point.     Her  pleased  air  would  alone 
have  hindered  him  from  reasoning  it 
with  her,  bad  Sir  Godfrey  so  mnch 
as  dreamt,  in  the  latter  respect,  how 
their  case  resdly  stood :  and  when, 
indeed,  there  did  lie  any  care  on  his 
mind,  which  he  might  be  nnwilUnr 
she  should  share,  yet  so  gently  did 
the  conversation  win  it  from  him,  and 
so  quietly  did  something  like  the  old 
manner  woo  him  to  bcir  no  burdea 
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alone,  that^  ere  be  knew,  it  waa  no 
longer  his,  bnt  they  were  talking  of 
it  plainly.  What  tranquil  reasaor- 
ance  ihin^  and  grave,  prompt  ad- 
yertenoe  to  the  point  —  and  psre 
sympathy,  and  that  repose  of  sonl 
fh)m  which  a  woman's  instinct  can 
express  so  much  by  a  tone,  a  look, 
silence  itself  I  Sir  Godfrey  had  some- 
times been  ashamed  to  find  how  much 
more  he  could  be  disturbed  by  trifles, 
or  how  cautiously  he  had  been  under- 
rating hiB  wife's  affection.  So  that 
she  Imew  as  well  as  he  did,  and  al- 
most as  soon,  how  affairs  stood  at 
Stoke,  with  the  tenor  of  his  brother's 
intended  will,  and  any  the  slightest 
incident  which  could  concern  them. 
He  had  even  casually  mentioned,  as 
among  the  more  triWal,  Sir  John's 
wishes  for  the  benefit  of  the  person 
entitled  Suaanne  Deroux,  for  Lady 
Willoughby  had  long  known,  of 
course,  what  of  Sir  John's  early  his- 
tory his  brother  knew.  The  matter 
had  well-nigh  escaped  his  memory, 
be  said ;  till  on  happenmg  to  want  a 
banker  in  Paris,  it  struck  him  that 
the  house  formerly  employed  by  his 
brother,  in  the  payment  of  the  an- 
nuity referred  to,  might  suit  himself. 
To  these  gentlemen,  accordingly,  he 
had  sent  a  memorandum  of  the  ad- 
dress left  by  Sir  John,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  have  the  money  paid 
io  her.  It  was  a  small  sum,  but 
might  be  important  to  the  people, 
whoever  they  were,  living  in  one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  wretchedly- 
erowded  quarters  of  Paris.  Still,  as 
Sir  Grodfrey  smiled  on  that  occasion 
cheerfully,  and  resumed  his  English 
newspaper,  he  did  not,  he  could  not 
tdl  all  the  painful  and  pertinacious 
impressions,  of  circumstances  un- 
known or  acts  nntraced,  which  any 
allusion  to  his  late  brother's  former 
stay  in  Paris  still  called  up. 

Everything  did  not  exactly  go  on 
in  the  household  as  in  England,  in- 
deed, bnt  all  was  as  neariy  so  as  a 
4|niet  assiduity  could  make  it.  The 
house,  a  somewhat  dull  and  dilapi- 
•dated  mansion,  very  barely  furnished, 
and  taken  by  the  month  from  an  ad- 
joining notary,  stood  far  to  the  west- 
era  or  court-end  of  the  city,  though 
rather  involved  in  the  dinginess  of  a 
sort  of  minor  fanxbonrg,  where,  in 
tiMMe  days,  between  the  sodden  eorro 


of  the  river  and  the  lesser  alleys  of 
the  Champs  Elysto,  a  motley  popu- 
lation still  clustered  about  tiie  tan- 
gits  or  dye-houses,  and  towards  the 
ridge  and  quays :  it  occupied  one 
comer  of  a  short,  deserted-looking 
street,  the  other  end  of  which  was  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  lane  by  the  hig^ 
enclosure  of  a  convent ;  in  front  was 
a  small  paved  court,  very  shady  and 
damp,  by  the  help  of  two  or  three 
stunted  poplars  it  contained,  yet  not 
by  any  means  private,  being  overiook- 
ed  by  dusty  or  broken  staircase  win- 
dows, one  over  the  other,  from  at 
hand;  while  it,  nevertheless,  could 
boast  of  a  wall  surmounted  by  a  raU- 
ing,  with  a  heavily-pillared  gate  of 
open  ironwork,  a  little  lodge  on  one 
side  within,  where  the  porter  lived— 
at  one  end  of  the  house  a  diminutive 
stable  and  coach-shed,  at  the  other  an 
entrance  to  a  high- walled  garden,  laid 
ont  in  intricate  confusion,  without 
sign  of  flowers,  and  overgrown  with  a 
Inxury  of  weeds.  Some  rising  bour- 
geois had  probably  at  first  designed 
it,  with  a  moderate  eye  to  fashion ; 
although  its  prime  recommendation 
from  the  notary  was,  that  successive 
families  of  the  English  nobility  had 
chosen  it  for  their  temporary  resi- 
dence ;  nor  did  the  old  concierge  fail 
to  point  out,  with  some  emphasis, 
when  showing  the  garden,  that  it  was 
in  the  English  style.  The  place  was, 
at  all  events,  at  a  convenient  distance 
firom  the  central  parts  of  Paris,  and 
within  an  easy  drive  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  chapel.  At  a  sharp  angle 
with  the  street  ran  a  main  thorough- 
£u«  from  the  city  barrier,  one  way 
confused  in  the  dense  suburb,  the 
other  way  breaking  towards  a  leaff 
promenade  of  the  public  park ;  send- 
ing all  day  a  busy  throng  of  passen- 
gers into  that  brighter  current,  where 
it  glimpsed  broad  past  the  gap  of 
light,  with  the  glitter  of  equipages, 
the  shifting  glow  of  dresses,  and  the 
constant  hum  and  babbie  of  its  gaiety ; 
while  nearer  by  was  an  opening  in 
the  contiguons  street,  through  whieh 
the  first-floor  windows  of  their  house 
looked  at  the  motion  along  the  quay, 
and  saw  the  stately  piles  of  building 
on  the  opposite  bank,  in  brighter  per- 
spective, curve  away  from  the  eastern 
avenue  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with 
the  benduig  of  the  river.    Thej  had 
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still  a  carriage,  too,  though  it  waa 
merely  hired  by  the  moDth,  like  the 
house',  from  the  nearest  livery-stables 
— a  light,  English-shaped  baronche, 
with  its  pair  of  soot- black,  long-legged 
Flemish  horses,  long- tailed  and  square- 
nosed,  barrel-bodied  and  hollow- back- 
ed, and  formally-stepping,  which  the 
owner  called  English  also,  for  every- 
thing English  seemed  the  rage :  they 
were  objects  of  no  slight  scorn,  in  that 
light,  to  Sir  Gk)dfrey's  groom,  a  stiff 
okl  trooper,  who,  with  his  duties  to- 
wards his  master*s  horse.  Black  Ra- 
pert  (the  only  possession  they  had 
brought  firom  Stoke,  save  the  title),  had 
soon  to  unite  that  of  coachman.  Since 
besides  Jackson  himself,  there  was 
not  merely  an  English  housemaid,  but 
there  was  young  Mr  Charleses  tutor,  a 
grave,  rather  middle-aged  bachelor  of 
arts  from  Cambridge,  and  in  clerical 
orders,  who  was  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
advantages  of  Eton,  while  he  looked 
'  forward  to  the  first  opening  in  the 
curacy  at  Stoke :  there  was  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  *s  governess,  a  lady  apparently 
also  of  middle  age,  whose  perfect 
breeding  and  great  accomplishments 
had  made  her  acceptance  of  the  posi- 
tion a  favour,  when  the  sudden  neces- 
sity arose  for  the  young  lady^s  leaving 
school ;  she  had  been  in  the  highest 
families,  and  her  conversational  pow- 
ers were  of  a  superior  order,  so  that 
there  was  a  continual  silent  gratitude 
towards  her  on  the  part  of  Lady  Wil- 
loughby.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  whose 
whole  heart  lay  in  her  family,  these 
Qnavoidable  changes  had  been  a  source 
of  pure  satisfaction,  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned ;  compared  with  the  privi- 
lege of  having  their  children  about 
them,  educated  under  their  own  eye, 
expecting  Frank  so  soon,  too,  nothing 
else  was  a  deprivation;  she  merely 
missed  England  and  English  habits 
when  some  one  else  did,  and  had 
seen  Stoke  but  once ;  only  through  the 
occasional  abstracted  looks  of  Sir  God- 
frey did  she  regret  its  postponement. 
As  for  the  old  French  concierge  at  the 
gate,  indeed,  with  his  wife,  family, 
mnd  friends,  she  could  have  gladly 
spared  them;  but  the  concierge  was 
indispensable  —  he  lived  there  —  he 
went  with  the  honse,  in  fact ;  and  at 
the  very  hint  of  his  being  superfluous, 
the  old  cracked-voiced  porter  had 
drawn  himself  up  indignantly  in  his 
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chair,  while  his  bare-armed,  black- 
browed  wife  had  turned  her  leather- 
like  face  up  from  her  tub,  looking 
daggers.  True,  the  English  family 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  no  visitors, 
but  the  concierge  had ; — he  was  well 
known  to  his  respectable  neighbours; 
and,  besides,  it  was  possible  that 
the  misanthropy  of  the  Chevalier 
VUby  and  of  Madame  might  be  to 
some  extent  diminished ;  they  would 
probably  yet  enter  into  society — all 
the  previous  tenants  of  the  mansion 
had  done  so ;  Paris  was,  in  reality,  so 
attractive  a  capital.  Such  had  been 
the  response  to  the  diplomacy  of  Jack- 
son, who,  having  once  been  a  French 
prisoner,  far  abroad,  knew  the  language 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own ;  and  he  re- 
ceived it  in  grim  silence.  The  truth 
was,  the  gossipping  receptions  at  the 
little  lodge  were  somewhat  trouble- 
some, and  seemed  to  concern  them* 
selves  greatly  with  the  affairs  of  the 
household  within,  had  there  been  no- 
thing else  than  the  general  interest 
taken  in  it  by  the  adjacent  windows, 
or  the  popularity  of  the  whole  family, 
collectively  or  individually,  which  had 
sometimes  accompanied  their  exit  on 
entrance  with  applause  from  crowds 
of  street  children— a  prestige  which 
had  as  evidently  deserted  them  after- 
wards, to  be  replaced  by  tenfold  sera- 
tiny  of  a  less  partial  kind,  not  nn- 
mingled  with  sundry  trivial  annoy- 
ances. Nor,  although  it  resulted,  with 
Lady  Willoughby's  usual  easy  dispo- 
sition, in  her  employing  the  services 
of  the  porter's  daughter  within  the 
honse,  did  the  one  parent  open  the 
gate  with  less  sullen  dignity,  and  the 
other  seem  less  jealously  watchful 
against  some  abstraction  of  the  furni- 
ture, or  nocturnal  evasion  of  the  rent. 
Nevertheless,  Paris  itself  was  not 
more  restless  or  more  lively  than  the 
spirits  of  the  young  people  in  their 
first  enjoyment  of  its  scenes.  The 
earliest  summer  had  begun  to  lighten 
up  what  was  already  bright  with  heat 
that  came  before  the  leaves,  qnickly  as 
these  were  bursting  into  verdure  alonjg 
every  avenne ;  and  when  the  dust  is 
hovering  in  the  sun,  when  the  level 
light  streams  along  causeway  and 
pavement,  crossed  by  cooler  vistaa, 
when  the  morning  water-carts  go 
slowly  hissing  past,  the  shopmen 
sprinkling  their  door- steps,  pnttins 
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out  their  canopies,  setting  their  win- 
dows right  —  with  the  moist  smell  of 
market-carts  still  in  the  air,  the  stray 
fragrance  of  froit-stalls  near — steeples 
leaning  high  beyond  the  steel-blue 
roofs,  the  dazEling  skylight  panes, — 
chambermaids  looking  far  ont  from 
upper  windows,  long  perspectives  of 
architecture  blending,  and  a  vast  hol- 
low azure  over  all,  ere  the  smoke  is 
gathered,  and  before  the  street-cries 
are  confused,  or  the  growing  rush  of 
sounds  has  become  oppressive  in  the 
heat  —  then  who  remembers  not  the 
fairy  feeling  of  a  city  to  youth  I  It  is 
when  they  still  look  to  life  from  under 
protection,  with  no  experience,  nothing 
like  the  need  of  directing  for  them- 
selves ;  but  most  of  all  from  a  simple 
household,  used  to  temperate  plea- 
sures, and  to  the  sort  of  kindness  that 
rests  more  in  purpose  than  upon  in- 
dulgence ;  the  city  need  only  be  Paris, 
with  sights  as  foreign  as  the  language, 
to  crown  that  morning  cup  of  enchant- 
ment to  its  brim.  For  the  two 
younger  members  of  the  family  it 
wore  all  its  charm ;  Rose  Willoughby 
had  seen  little  more  of  the  world  in 
her  boarding-school,  at  sixteen,  than 
if  it  had  been  a  nunnery ;  while 
Charles,  who  was  younger,  had  been 
fancying  his  knowledge  of  life  at 
Westminster  school  and  Eton  rather 
uncommon; — so  that  every  morning 
set  them  astir  early,  watching  at  the 
windows,  impatient  to  get  breakfast- 
time  past,  to  have  those  studies  Eever- 
ally  over,  in  which,  so  far  as  the  lad's 
tutor  was  concerned,  Mr  Thorpe  bore 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  task.  Each 
day,  in  fact,  found  the  party  rolling 
farther  from  the  shady  environs, 
through  into  the  hot  heart  of  the  city, 
towards  scenes  or  structures  that 
were  multiplied  by  each  previous  dis- 
covery :  for  if  the  long  stately  facades 
of  the  Tuileries,  from  its  formal  gar- 
dens swarming  with  people  and  statues, 
ran  already  half- linked  to  the  gorge- 
ous old  Louvre,  steeped  pale  m  the 
southern  flood  of  light  above  the  river, 
till  all  its  deep-set,  embossed  windows 
seemed  diamonds  in  the  rich  Corin- 
thian filagree  that  framed  them,  though 
the  workmen  were  still  busy  at  its  un- 
finished roof,  like  emmets  from  the 
crowd  along  the  quays ;  so  these  idso 
pointed  to  the  Palais  Royal  court, 
with  its  new  arcades  and  glittering 


shops  —  or,  again,  far  through  the 
labyrmth  of  exhaustless  streets,  where 
moted  and  dusty  shadows  plunged 
into  the  gloom  of  deep  lanes,  to  the 
grim  grey  towers  of  the  Bastille  rising 
embattled  out  of  the  squalid  faux- 
bourg,  which  blackened  in  manufac- 
tory smoke  beyond — miles  back,  too, 
it  led  across   some  bridge,  to   the 
Grobelins,    to    the  close   and  dingy 
quarter  of  the  university,  with  its  old 
legends  of  learning,  or  magic  in  dark 
ages;  its  careless  students  swaggering 
past,  or  smoking  from  their  high- 
perched  casements ;  its  grisettes,  that 
sat  at  work  opposite  with  an  air  of 
coquettish  grace  amidst  their  poverty, 
their  hair  neither  frizzed  nor  powder- 
ed, with  a  bright  cotton  handkerchief 
twined  half  aoout  it,  watering  their 
little  mignonette-boxes,  or  chirping 
to  their  bird-cages  that  hung  outside 
to  a  gleam  of  sunshine ;— or  to  where 
the  golden  dome  of  the  great  hospital 
hung  in  the  air,  faintly  bright;    to 
the  bronze  form  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
riding  regardless  above  the  throng  of 
the  market-place,  and  where  the  two 
huge  cathedral-towers  of  Notre  Dame 
stood  over  their  mountain  of  roof, 
above  the  gaunt  old  houses  of  the 
island  Cit^;  with  the  sharp-peaked 
prison-turrets  and  grated  loopholes  of 
the  Conciergerie  lifted  from  the  river's 
edge,  whose  muddy  eddies  swam  each 
way  by,  among  the  barges.     The 
Colonel  bad  been  in  Paris  many  years 
before,  ere  he  had  had  any  interest  in 
it  save  that  of  a  young  man,  in  lively 
company ;  when  all  sons  of  gentlemen 
made  the  grand  tour,  and  the  old 
glories  of  Versailles  were  still  reflected 
even  at  the  court  of  Liouis  Quinse,  in 
the  elegant  dissipation  of  bis  latter 
days :  he  had  come  since  then,  indeed, 
into  sterner  contact  with  Frenchmen 
abroad;  but  it  served  him  now,  in 
making  shift  to  act  as  guide  among 
the  principal  wonders  of  the  capital — 
when  he  rode  near  the  carriage,  some- 
times accompanied  by  Mr  Thorpe,  the 
tutor,  on  a  ^iet  white  mare  from  the 
hadcney  stables.     And  Lady  Wil- 
loughby mildly  eyed  the  Bastille,  or 
gently  noticed  the  sumptuonsness  ot 
the  Louvre,  at  her  husband's  remark; 
suffering  herself  to  be  handed  out  to 
some  sentinel -guarded  vestibule,  and 
led  along  some  chill  historical  cor- 
ridor, although    it    might    cost    a 
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shadder  at  what  was  told  of  it ;  if 
some  positive  domestic  datj  did 
not  rather  keep  her  all  day  at  home. 
While  Mrs  Mason,  the  governess, 
following  with  the  party,  wonld 
s^ulonsly  express  assent,  at  dne  in- 
tervals, by  word  or  sign,  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  baronet ;  not  seldom  ad- 
dressing to  the  young  lady  beside  her 
some  comment  of  her  own,  or  improv- 
ing inference,  snch  as  Mrs  Trimmer 
had  recently  bronght  into  educational 
vogue.  It  might  have  been  that  Rose 
on  these  occasions  sometimes  caught 
her  brother^s  eye,  so  that  her  absorbed 
face  and  lighted  look  wonld  grow  all 
at  once  intensely  demure,  or  she  had 
to  turn  away  to  hide  a  smile  at  his  air 
of  exaggerated  attention ;  while  Mr 
Hiorpe  was  usually  so  deep  in  abstrac- 
tion, or  had  wandered  so  far,  as  to  be 
in  danger  of  their  leaving  him  alto- 
gether behind.  It  was  all  one  storm 
of  spectacle  and  excitement,  in  fact, 
to  the  two;  antique  memories  mingling 
in  it  with  the  record  of  fearful  deeds, 
and  quaint  traces  of  rude  manners 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  church,  the 
magnificence  of  the  days  of  great 
kings — it  only  added  zest  to  the  living 
rush  of  the  streets,  the  foreign  faces 
and  unaccustomed  accents,  the  endless 
variety  of  movement  that  shone,  flicker- 
ed, or  darkened  every  way  about  them. 
Then,  slowly  extricated  from  fetid 
lanes  and  old  overhanging  houses, 
patched,  and  stained,  and  ruinous, 
where  the  low- stretched  cord  of  the 
street  lantern  showed  that  carriages 
seldom  passed,  they  would  wheel  out 
suddenly  from  the  rough  causeway 
and  its  filthy  middle- gutter,  into  the 
broad  light  and  sunny  air  of  the  ver- 
durous lK)ulevards,  where  the  ramparts 
of  old  Paris  ran.  So  as  the  sounds 
of  wheels  grew  soft,  and  they  rolled 
leisurely  along,  the  girl  and  her 
brother  would  look  to  each  other,  with 
somethingof  the  same  feeling;  hereyes 
would  sparkle,  while  Charleses  were 
everywhere :  when  on  either  side  of 
the  curving  vista,  either  way  lost  to 
sight,  and  heaped  with  the  motion  of 
equipages  and  riders,  the  showering 
elm-leaves  and  blossoming  lime-twigs 
rose  green  'gainst  the  tall,  bright, 
ornate  bouses,  tinted  variously,  and 
dappled  fitfully  by  the  shade — where 
the  scattered  passengers  lounged,  the 
loitering  groups  mingled,  and  all  was 


open  -  air  existence  —  while  the  gay 
shop-windows  and  caf6  signs  shone 
beueatlrthe  boughs,  the  open  upper- 
casements  seemed  to  drink  coolness 
beneath  their  striped  canopies  through 
gi'een- barred  jalousies,  the  doubleshnt- 
ter-frames  were  thrown  out  either  way 
against  the  wall,  and  no  care,  no  busi- 
ness appeared  to  hang  on  Paris  far 
as  eye  could  reach,  as  it  thickened 
there  through  the  swimming  light  of 
afternoon.  To  Rose  and  Charles  it 
left  no  dissatisfactions  about  Stoke, 
nor  regret  for  the  smoke  of  London ; 
and  instead  of  wishing  the  place  of 
their  residence  settled  soon,  although 
neither  had  confided  it  to  the  other, 
they  would  fain,  no  doubt,  have  had 
their  father  decide  on  staying  where 
they  were,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  suggestion 
of  the  worthy  concierge,  by  making 
acquaintances  and  going  into  society. 
The  truth  was,  that  they  were  uncon- 
sciously somewhat  conspicuous ;  whe- 
ther it  was  that  the  full,  fair,  lady-like 
features  of  Lady  Willoughby,  with  her 
hair  aristocratically  enough  drawn  up, 
heaped  high,  and  powdered,  had  yet 
an  air  of  half-sleepy  ease  and  comfort 
that  ofifered  the  strongest  contrast  to 
fVench  looks,  or  that  the  hood-like 
bonnet  of  black  crape  which  surmount- 
ed them,  drawn  in  folds  together  and 
hung  with  its  short  cm*tain*like  veil  of 
black  lace,  however  according  to  ma- 
tronly usage  then  in  London,  had  al- 
ready been  left  behind  in  Paris  by  a 
barer  and  more  classical  taste ;  or  the 
girlish  grace  and  bloom  of  Rose  in  her 
mourning-dress  and  hat;  the  half  cleri- 
cal air  of  Mr  Thorpe,  with  his  mingled 
awkwardness  and  endeavours  at  atten- 
tion to  the  ladies ;  or  the  military  air, 
tall  figure,  and  splendid  English  hunter 
of  the  baronet:  all  which,  perhaps, 
taken  together,  might  even  in  passing 
have  suggested  food  for  the  prover- 
bial Parisian  curiosity.  Especially  if, 
as  at  times  might  have  been  done, 
they  had  noticed  the  grave  silence  of 
the  elderly  English  gentlenian  on 
horseback,  when  his  companion  ad- 
dressed him  in  vain,  or  when  with  a 
start  he  looked  up  to  answer,  some- 
times running  his  eye  keenly  about 
the  passing  people,  over  the  seated 
and  trifling  groups,  up  to  the  windows 
of  the  houses,  or  along  the  shop-signs, 
like  one  all  at  once  awake  to  them. 
Indeed,  oat  of  the  charmingly  private 
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aU^  des  veuves  in  the  Eljsian  fields, 
where  alone  the  equipages  of  the  rich 
widows  of  the  whole  capital  were  in 
propriety  seen  to  drive,  and  the  donbt- 
M  widowers  and  needy  bachelors  to 
seek  opportnnities  of  consoling  them, 
mth.  a  similar  gravity  of  dress  and  de- 
meanour— ^it  was  questionable  whether 
the  people  of  Paris  were  accustomed 
to  observe  so  puzzlingly  attractive  a 
sight  It  had  altogether,  no  doubt, 
a  sincere  insular  air  in  their  eyes. 

It  happened  that  on  the  day  they  had 
visited  Notre  Dame  cathedral,  Colonel 
WiUonghby  took  advantage  of  their 
return  through  the  Kne  St  Honor^  to 
call  at  his  banker^s  in  that  leading 
street.  He  had  transacted  his  princi- 
pal business  there,  and  only  found 
some  difficulty  in  detaching  himself 
from  the  subsequent  animated  con- 
versation of  the  courteous  financier, 
whose  spirits  seemed  to  be  excellent 
on  account  of  some  continued  increase 
in  the  price  of  com ;  a  motive  bat 
dimly  understood  by  Sir  Grodfrey, 
while  at  each  step  or  two  of  his 
egress  from  the  antechamber  he  was 
still  detained  by  some  fresh  ground  of 
satisfaction.  As  regarded  places  of 
abode  to  be  had,  in  any  part  of  France 
whatever,  the  perplexity  did  not  cer- 
tainly result  from  want  of  choice;  since 
his  last  inquiry,  the  notices  and  adver- 
tisements had  increased,  particularly 
in  the  rural  provinces ;  to  be  let  or 
sold,  they  seemed  surprisingly  plenti- 
M ;  nor  were  theur  advantages  in  every 
point  omitted,  after  the  usual  style  of 
sndi  description,  which  sometimes  di- 
lated on  the  very  nature  of  the  land- 
scape, or  dwelt  with  gusto  on  the  par- 
ticular character  of  architecture.  '^  It 
is  doubtless  owing,Mon8ieur  le  Baron,*' 
suggested  the  banker,  complacently, 
*^  to  the  immense  resort,  at  the  present, 
of  the  nobility  to  Paris.  The  attrac- 
tion is  excessive  I  It  will  indeed  be 
impossible  to  reside  but  in  the  vi- 
cinity—  and  M.  le  Baron  sympa- 
thises, I  imagine,  with  the  party  of 

our ,  probably  to  a  certain  extent 

in  the ?" 

"  I  really  know  very  little  of  poli- 
tical matters.  Monsieur,'*  said  the 
baronet,  smiling,  "  even  at  home, — 
and  as  for  those  in  this  country,  I  can 
scarcely  say  that  I  have  attended  to 
them  much.** 

*'  It  is  exactly  the  position  wiiich  I 


have  myself  assumed,  M.  le  Baron,*^ 
responded  the  banker,  with  a  subdued 
air  of  confidential  understanding.  *^  In 
finance  it  is  indispensable.  But  affiiirs 
are  solid  here  ;**  and  he  gaily  struck 
his  hand  on  his  pocket.  ^*  Things  will 
move  —  they  will  go  —  now  that  M. 
Neckar  is  at  the  head  I  M.  le  Baron 
is  doubtless  aware  that  the  meetings 
of  the  States-General  have  commenc- 
ed^  and  are  open  to  attendance,  like 
the  English  parliament  itself?  Bah 
we  are  aware  that  in  affairs  nowa- 
days, the  minister  is  everything ;  to 
speak  properly — ^the  king,  nothing  t 
The  discussions  grow  interesting — ^it 
was  a  happy  stroke— to  render  the 
nation — yes,  conceive.  Monsieur, — 
responsible  for  its  own  expenses  t 
And,  after  all,  the  worid  is  governed 
by  this  money  here!"  Sir  Godfrey 
sighed  involnntarily,  while  the  banker^ 
slightly  rubbing  his  hands  together, 
bowing  and  smiling,  still  conducted 
lilm  with  empresHmemt  towards  the 
court  in  which  his  horse  was  held. 
^^  It  would  be  easy  to  secure  a  distin- 
gnished  place  of  audience  for  M.  le 
Baron  in  the  minister's  gallery  at  Yer- 
sulles,**  persisted  Monsieur  Blaise, 
with  interest,  '*  and  for  the  family  of 
M.  le  Baron,  whom  we  have  not 
yet,  indeed,  had  the  honour  to  see  ?  '^ 
M.  Blaise  had,  in  fact,  made  sundry 
half -subdued  advances,  at  various 
tines,  towards  a  mutual  introduction 
of  the  families ;  which  seemed  latterly 
to  become  more  obvious.  ^^  Thank 
you,  Monmeur,**  was  the  rather  dry 
answer — ^*  no.  The  IM  is,  we  in- 
tend immediately  leaving  town,  as^ 
soon  as  my  eldest  son  arrives.  And, 
of  course,  this  matter  as  to  a  place  of 
residence  must  be  settled.  I  should 
prefisr  some  remote,  quiet,  country 
place." 

"  Ah,  you  should  then  purchase,  M» 
de  Vilby,'*  said  the  banker,  oraculariy. 
^*  It  is,  on  the  whole,  I  assure  you, 
cheaper— more  satisfiustory."  To  this^ 
however,  he  received  a  decided  nega- 
tive ;  Colonel  Willoughby  had  as 
little  interest  in  the  idea  presented  to 
him  by  Monsieur  Blaise,  of  a  profit- 
able re-sale  at  a  future  period,  as  of 
possessing  property  or  forming  per- 
manent ties  in  France,  or  of  leaving 
his  son  a  landowner  there.  He  was 
about  to  mount  his  horse  amidst  the 
attentions  of  the  banker  and  his  Swiss 
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porter,  when  a  depressed  -  looking 
clerk  from  the  banking-office  hastened 
ont,  with  an  air  of  some  timidity,  to 
offer  a  paper  to  his  master.  The  lat- 
ter frowned,  while  he 'received  a  hnr- 
riedstatement  from  theofficial.  ^' What 
is  this  ?  not  to  be  foand  I "  he  inquired. 
*'*'  It  is  «  trifle.  Monsieur,*'  added  he, 
taming  ronnd ;  ^^  the  woman,  it  seems, 
to  whom  yonr  communication  referred, 
has  for  some  time  removed  her  resi- 
dence. Inquiries  shall  be  made,  how- 
ever. These  poor  people  are  of  the 
most  changeable  habit — the  notary  of 
the  proprietor  is  naturally  ignorant  of 
their  new  destination — the  neighbours, 
they  affect  an  unconsciousness  which  is 
probably  feigned,  on  account  of  some 
sympathy  with  a  fault,  a  defalcation 
in  rent,  —  a  crime,  perhaps.  But 
in  this  case,  there  is  the  police,  under 
whom  the  emigrant  necessarily  falls, 
though  unconsciously — and  our  police 
are  now  more  efficient  than  ever.  Yes, 
M.  le  Baron,  this  person  shall  be 
promptly  discovered,  believe  roe — if, 
indeed,  this  payment  is  still  consider- 
ed proper  to  be  made?'*  The  indif- 
ferent, languidly  commercial  tone  of 
Monsieur  Blaise,  at  that  moment, 
jazred  disagreeably  on  Sur  Godfrey's 
ear,  in  the  ^11  sunlight  of  the  street, 
while  its  gay  throng  poured  on  either 
way  like  a  twofold  procession. 

^*Yet  there  is  a  slight  mistake, 
pardon  me.  Monsieur,"  added  the 
former,  ^*in  the  understanding  that 
Monsieur  your  brother  had  continued 
this  pension,  which  lb  alluded  to, 
during  the  late  years.  It  was  indeed 
paid  with  regularity,  when  transmit- 
ted ;  but  although  the  promise  renuun- 
ed  subsequently,  yet,  after  a  certabi 
X)oint,  by  some  omission,  doubtless,  the 
effects — the  sums— ceased  to  arrive. 
I  believe  the  inadvertency  was,  how- 
ever, more  than  once  reported  from 
this  office  to  the  notary  of  M.  de  Vilby 
at  Ezzeterre,  in  England — eh,  Maitre 
Bobert?**  And  the  clerk,  to  whom 
ho  again  turned  sharply,  gave  a  re- 
verential affirmative.  It  was  not 
merely  the  revival  of  this  trivial 
matter  in  this  way  that  troubled  Sir 
Grodfrey ;  there  was  some  slight  con- 
cern stirred  at  his  heart  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  slight  sum  having  failed 
80  long  to  reach  its  object,  mixed 
with  a  little  compunction  at  his  re- 
membrance of  the  crowded  Cit6,  near 


the  religious  shadows  of  Notre  Damey. 
which  he  had  passed  by  that  very' 
day ;  there  was  a  vivid  feeling  once 
more,  too,  of  his  brother's  character- 
istic carelessness,  which  was  by  no- 
means  lessened  on  recollecting  his 
wife's  mild  remark,  when  he  had  men* 
tioned  the  circumstance,  that  pos- 
sibly, if  the  person  were  very  poor,, 
it  might  have  been  better  to  see  into 
it  personally.  The  gross  mingling  of 
M.  Blaise's  inquuies  in  it,  b^des, 
with  his  hint  at  crimes  which  might 
render  the  benefit  undeserved,  annoy- 
ed him.  Sur  Godfrey  took  the  pa;per 
from  the  banker's  hands,  expressed 
his  intention  of  managing  the  matter 
at  his  own  leisure,  and  with  a  hasty 
bow  rode  homewards. 

Willotighby  was,  as  before  said,  m 
man  with  little  imagination  in  hi» 
temperament,  at  least  of  no  very  lively 
fancy ;  but  there  was  a  kind  of  vague 
impatience  at  tunes  in  his  mind, 
scarcely  to  be  any  better  accounted  for 
than  the  fits  of  gioom  he  felt  creeping, 
as  it  were,  over  him,  and  which  ho 
checked  only  by  a  strong  efibrt  to 
think.  Sir  Crodfrey  felt,  in  fact,  ratheran 
indescribable  satisfaction  than  other- 
wise, and  a  somewhat  reviving  inter- 
est, at  the  little  matter  of  business  that 
had  returned onhis hands,  none  the  leso 
that  it  took  the  aspect  of  a  kind  dnty* 
Paris  itself  was  certainly  a  degreo 
nearer  his  attention,  so  soon  as  tho 
concerns  of  any  one  in  it,  however 
obscure,  were  thus  dependent  on  his 
own,  stirring  up  an  odd  anxiety  as  to 
whether  she  were  alive  or  dead,  and 
really  deserving ;  all  which,  the  moro 
unusual  it  was  to  his  habits,  bore  with 
the  greater  novelty  of  sensation  on  a 
man  whose  ordhnary  habits  had  been 
somewhat  abruptly  broken  up.  Sui- 
gular,  indeed,  as  he  rode  along,  grew 
the  thought  of  how  this  vast  city  con- 
trived to  live  from  day  to  day  ?  tho 
question,  yet  more  perplexing,  how  it 
spent  its  time  ?  still  less  conceivable,, 
to  what  end  was  all  the  constant 
movement,  thickening  and  shifting  far 
along  the  Rue  St  Honoro,  in  dust  and 
sunlight  ?  Nay,  with  a  smiling  sense 
of  its  absurdity,  the  baronet  caught 
himself  involuntarily  pondering  some 
such  incalculable  problem,  and  for  a 
moment  striving  to  put  its  organisa- 
tion together,  while  the  bridle  linr 
slack  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  Uis 
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limbs  kept  time  to  the  motion,  as  the 
noble  black  went  steppiDg  elastically 
on.  Even  in  that  fashionable  street 
they  excited  notice  amid  its  rattling 
^rt^ge  of  equestrians  and  equipages, 
ito  rainbow  quivering  of  dress,  feather- 
ed, embroidered,  gilded  and  laced 
and  rustling,  where  all  the  artifice  of 
French  fashion  was  in  its  afternoon 
glory,  with  bell-hoop  and  white  hair — 
m>m  the  queue- tag  and  three- cornered 
beaver,  lace  cravat,  and  rofiles,  and 
pocket-flap,  to  the  knee- buckles  and 
the  false  calves,  white  or  flesh-colour- 
ed, and  high-heeled — treading  on  out- 
turned  toes — while  the  smooth,  tinted 
faces,  with  their  mole-specks  and 
black  beauty-spots,  seemed  to  have 
banished  from  about  them,  in  the 
sun^s  full  influence,  all  cfiect  of  hair : 
though  it  was  scarce  so  much  the 
soberly-garbed  rider,  in  dark  riding- 
coat  and  boots,  with  military  stock, 
as  the  jet  gloss  of  Black  Rupert, 
whose  full  nostril  seemed  half  con- 
scious of  his  master*s  pride  in  him. 
Nor  was  it  merely  that  the  flickering 
blaze  of  the  street  disagreed  with  his 
mood,  when  Colonel  Willoughby 
turned  out  of  it  through  a  quieter  line 
of  that  gay  fauxbourg,  slightly  using 
the  spur:  he  shrank  involuntarily 
from  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
seemed  to  be  in  Paris,  with  their 
gregarious  yet  unsocial  air,  their  loud 
voices,  causeless  laughter,  and  cool 
stare,  their  ill-affected  ease  of  dress, 
their  round  morning  hats  at  all  hours, 
and  their  sudden  knowing  looks  of 
interest  from  his  horse  to  him,  not 
seldom  unaccompanied  by  distinct 
English  questions  of  '*  Who  is  he  ?  " 
or  the  drawling  answer,  with  an  eye- 
glass raised,  of  ^*  Don*t  know/*  Yet 
hi  public  places  they  were  every- 
where ;  they  were  looking  out  of 
comer  caf^,  and  talking  back  to 
friends  within,  watching  narrowly 
where  some  Parisian  belle  tripped 
carefully  athwart  a  crossing,  or  lean- 
ing out  of  billiard-room  second- floors 
and  yawning ;  and  it  struck  him  the 
more  in  contrast,  as  two  gentlemen, 
evidently  French,  turned  before  him 
into  the  same  more  secluded  street, 
the  one  quietly  shrugging  his  shoulders 
together,  the  other  turning  a  silent 
look  to  his  friend.  They  sauntered 
easily  along  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
gutter,  as  if  delaying  to  cross ;  though 


side  irottoirs  were  as  yet  almost  un- 
known, while  the  cry  oigare!  from  a 
rapid  Vehicle  at  times  hurried  the  foot- 
passengers  together  towards  the  wall, 
or  out  amidst  the  causeway ;  so  that  a 
snatch  of  their  conversation  more  than 
once  reached  the  English  baronet's 
ears,  or  was  mingl^  with  other 
voices;  as  he  look^  round  for  the 
names  of  the  streets,  with  some  idea 
of  at  once  beginning  inquiries  at  the 
nearest  police-office.  ^*  These,  then, 
Jules,'*  said  the  taller  and  elder,  who 
wore  the  gallant  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Body- Guard,  sk^- azure  and  gold- 
laced,with  its  white-plumed  black  hat, 
crimson-velvet  breeches,  stiff  cavalry 
boots,  and  gilt  spurs,  and  ruffles  of  rich 
lace — "  are  your  allies — ^your  Weegs, 
as  you  call  them  !  Corbleu  I "  He 
looked  back  over  one  shoulder,  as  he 
spoke,  with  a  supremely  supercilious 
air,  swinging  the  tassel  of  his  sword- 
knot  round  his  hand ;  the  other,  whose 
dress  and  manner  were  those  of  an 
elegant  young  man  of  fashion,  seemed 
gently  to  draw  him  onward  by  the 
arm.  ^*  My  dear  Armand,  what  a 
fancy!  '*  the  latter  ejaculated ;  ^*  the 
generous  sympathy  of  the  enlightened 
English— of  the  descendants  of  Hamp- 
denn  aud  of  Seedn^,  the  Wheegs — but 

I  forget,  we  agreed  to ^**    "  Yes, 

Comte,"  said  the  other  gloomily,  *^  we 
agreed  to  observe  silence  on  it,  since 

it  is  impossible  for  us "  and  by 

another  influx  from  a  cross  street  they 
were  taken  out  of  hearing ;  although 
the  grave  aur  of  the  young  officer, 
enhanced  by  his  long  side-visage,  and 
cavalier-like  uniform,  despite  all  the 
hair- powder  and  the  smooth  elabor 
rateness  of  the  time,  had  drawn  Sir 
Godfrey's  interest  from  the  matter  he 
had  in  band.  They  were  walking  near 
him  again  next  minute. 

'*  He  is  at  La  Morgue,  then?  " 
asked  the  officer,  in  reference  to  some 
statement  of  his  friend ;  ^^  what  was 
it  — gambling?  His  mistress,  per- 
haps ?  " 

'^  No,  she  was  beantifiil,  and  at- 
tached to  him,"  replied  the  other, 
carelessly ;  '*  she  still  slept,  while  he 
had  left  her,  to  shave  in  the  adjacent 
dressing-room — the  whole  hotel  was 
roused  by  her  cries.  The  police  can 
make  nothing  of  it  Even  his  passport 
affords  no  clue." 

**  It  was  probably  a  plot^  about 
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to  be  discovered,"  said  his  friend. 
^^  Paris,  in  my  opinion,  is  fall  of  plots 
— ^which  had  better  soon  be  dashed  to 
pieces."  He  made  an  emphatic  mo- 
tion with  the  sheathed  sabre  on  his 
left  arm,  and  glanced  firmlj  along  the 
street,  from  face  to  face.  '^  My  dear 
Armand  I "  ejaculated  the  other,  stop- 
ping for  an  instant  till  their  eyes  met, 
mnd  the  cheek  of  the  garde-da-corps 
seemed  to  redden — ^*  this  is" — bat  the 
remainder  was  lost  to  Sir  Godfrey,  as 
he  held  ronnd  towards  the  outskirts 
of  the  Faubourg  St  Honor^.  Crossinff 
by  a  shorter  way,  however,  they  stiU 
preceded  him  at  the  next  comer. 
*^  On  the  contrary,"  continued  the 
younger,  ^'  had  there  been  anything 
to  discover" —  ** —  stupidly  acute  as 
the  police  are" —  '* — but  believe  me, 
my  friend,"  he  added  with  animation, 
*^  there  was  nothing — nothing — it  was 
merely  ennui.  And  what  police, 
were  it  the  very  espionage  of  old  De 
Sartines  himself,  his  apprentice  and 
friend  Lenoir,  or  even  my  fine  cousin 
De  Breteuil,  with  your  thrice-humble 
servitor  here,  can  guard  against  ennui? 
'lis  the  only  spectre  I  dread,  for  the 
philosophers,  the  Encydop^ie,  have 
BtiU  left  it  usl"  Sir  Godfrey  had 
passed  them,  indeed,  hardly  heeding 
thehr  detached  words  so  much  as  the 
young  soldier's  chivalrous  air;  a  little 
00,  he  checked  his  horse  at  sight  of  a 
gendarme's  blue  and  red  livery,  to 
inquire  for  the  police- bureau  of  the 
quarter;  at  which  the  man  turned 
^arply,  struck  no  doubt  by  the  accent 
or  the  form  of  the  question,  and  sur- 
veyed him  before  attempting  to  give 
an  answer. 

*'  £nnni !"  repeated  the  officer  ener- 
getically, as  they  came  on;  "my  faith, 
we  shall  soon  have  little  enough  of 
that  luxury,  I  think  1  I  had  imagined 
it  the  disease  of  England  I" 

*^Bnt  without  her  suspecting  it," 
rejoined  his  livelier  companion ;  "wMle 
France  alone  endeavours  to  expel,  to 
define  the  malady!  What  is  Ver- 
sailles, Fontainebleau,  Marly,  La- 
dennes,  but  a  vast  sigh,  a  drowsy 
effort,  a  yawn  (baiUemetit)?  Those 
parterres  of  Lenotre,  those  fountains, 
those  statues,  which  are  like  the 
crimes  of  Paris  I  But  we  awake-* 
and  assure  yourself,  my  friend,  it  is 
at  the  root  of  one  half—" 

Colonel  Willoaghby  had  repeated 
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his  question  rather  impatiently,  for 
the  speaker,  as  he  passed  on,  was 
turning  a  glance  of  attention  that 
way :  the  gendarme,  too,  with  a  snd* 
den  motion  of  his  band  to  his  huge 
cocked  hat,  seemed  less  careful  to 
reply  than  to  leave  fiiU  room  for  the 
two  gentlemei|.  The  younger  of 
them  stopped,  turned,  and  addressed 
a  word  of  sharp  reproof  to  the  official. 
'^Permit  me,  monsieur,"  he  added, 
coming  forward  with  a  slight  bow, 
and  speaking  tolerably  good  English ; 
"  it  is  probably  rather  to  the  commis- 
sary of  your  quarter  you  would  address 
yourself,  and  his  residence  is  not  far ; 

at the  number  which  I  forget, 

in  the  Place  Montaigne,  Champs 
Elys^s."  The  Englishman  thanked 
him  briefly;  bowing  in  return  the 
more  profoundly,  as  he  felt  the  usual 
unwillingness  of  his  race  to  receive  a 
favour  he  had  no  claim  to. 

*^  It  is  denoted,  besides,"  continued 
his  informant  with  increased  courtesy, 
"  by  the  red  lantern  over  the  portico, 
which  since  two  years  has  been  fixed 
over  the  doorway  of  every  commis- 
sary's residence  in  Paris.  Day  or 
night  this  will  serve  to  distinguisb> 
them  by  a  glance." 

^^  Indeed?"  was  the  sole  answer,  in 
a  tone  of  some  indifference.  There 
was  nothing  officious  in  the  younger 
gentleman's  unasked  interference ;. 
while  his  singularly  handsome  face, 
his  vivacious  eyes,  the  air  of  life  ia 
his  expression,  along  with  an  undeni- 
able elegance  of  manner,  were  con- 
trasted for  the  first  time  with  his 
elder  companion,  who  stood  apart, 
and  almost  haughtily  silent,  a  dark 
shade  seeming  to  gather  on  his  thin 
and  dusky  cheek,  as  he  gazed  into  the 
street,  having  even  withdrawn  his 
momentary  notice  of  the  spirited 
horse.  Yet  the  baronet  felt  less 
annoyed  thus  than  by  the  prolonged 
politeness  of  his  friend  ;  he  involun- 
tarily bit  his  lip;  there  was  some- 
thing disagreeable  even  in  being  so 
promptly  addressed  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

«( Might  it  be  possible  for  one  to 
assist  monsieur  in  any  yet  further 
manner?"  inquired  the  stranger,  with 
the  same  easy  grace ;  though  a 
peculiar  smile,  at  the  time  unin- 
telligible to  Sir  Godfrey,  had  hovered 
about  his  lips. 
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"  My  l>eflt  thanks,  monsiear,**  was 
the  stiff  response.  *^  I  think  not — it 
is  a  mere  onlinary  piece  of  business ;" 
and,  bowing  deeply  towards  his  horse's 
shoalder,  the  English  baronet  turned 
in  the  direction  indicated.  He  could 
see  them  from  the  distance,  however, 
overtaken  by  a  light  cabriolet,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  slowly  following 
them  all  the  while ;  the  young  iUgani 
stepped  leisurely  in,  and  with  a  ges- 
ture of  adieu  to  his  friend,  was  driven 
swiftly  off  towards  the  city  again ;  the 
white  plume  of  the  garde-du-corps 
disappeared  among  the  passengers. 

When  Sir  Godfrey  had  found  the 
commissary's  office,  shown  the  indis- 

Eensable  passport,  and  received,  as  he 
ad  expected,  but  little  prospect  of 
speedy  information,  he  yet  rode  home- 
wards in  considerable  ease  of  mind ; 
the  thing  had  in  fact  passed  from  his 
thoughts  as  he  took  the  nearer  way 
from  the  grand  avenues  of  the  Champs 
Elys^,  thronging  with  gaiety,  by 
the  overhanging  shade  of  garden  waUs 
and  backs  <^  stables,  across  the  open 
spaces  flushed  green  with  the  after- 
noon  light,  alive  with  strolling  girls 
in  their  teens,  beside  their  prim  pon- 
vemantes^  or  children  scattered  about 
the  groups  of  their  sitting,  gossipping, 
sewing  bonnes;  while  here  and  there, 
into  a  line  of  secluded  street,  full  of 
tall,  stately,  old-fashioned  houses  in 
massy  blocks,  or  separate  in  their 
high- walled  court-yards,  sloped  lazily 
the  white,  gushing  glory  flrom  far 
above ;  till  the  way  towards  a  bridge, 
or  some  glimpse  of  the  bustle  about 
fhe  airy  quays,  renewed  again  the 
sense  of  being  in  Paris.  But  it  seemed 
aa  if  some  of  its  occurrences,  other- 
wise as  apparently  fragmentary  as  the 
street-cries  or  confus^  accents,  bore 
every  now  and  then  a  more  connected 
purport  to  the  baronet  as  he  came  in 
contact  with  them. 

He  had  already  thrown  a  coin  or 
two  mechanically  to  some  squalid 
cripple,  or  some  one-eyed  beggar  in 
his  route,  thinking  no  more  of  it ;  as 
he  turned  into  the  thoroughfare  near 
home,  however,  out  of  one  of  these 
sun-bright  and  silent  streets,  where  a 
few  figures  crossed  here  and  there,  a 
singular  little  incident  presented  itself, 
which  was  but  part  of  many  such 
scenes  throughout  the  quieter  quarters 
of  the  French  capital.    It  waa  one  of 


the  strangest  symptoms  of  that  strange 
time,  that  while  the  king  had  been 
suppressing  dungeons  and  projecting 
the  good  of  the  people,  while  the 
nobles  desired  reform  of  abuses,  and 
tiie  whole  nation  seemed  to  breathe 
peace,  philanthropy,  and  enthusiasm 
— the  very  fashion  of  the  salons  had 
conceived  a  sudden  sensibility  to  the 
miseries  and  wants  of  the  lowest  clasa. 
The  late  winters  had  been  severe,  and 
the  last  desperate,  amidst  dear  provi- 
sions :  there  had  been  fUtes,  lotteries, 
and  performances  of  dassic  dramaa 
in  the  theatre,  although  for  these  last 
the  cur^  had  refused  to  distribute  their 
unhallowed  proceeds :  yet  greatest  of 
all  had  been  the  activity  of  the  ladies  in 
the  genteel  faubourgs,  who,  in  graceful 
toUeties  de  queU^  the  most  becoming 
of  dresses,  and  with  purses  bearing 
embroideries  of  flowers,  cnpids,  and 
touching  mottoes,  turned  their  morn- 
ing calU  into  a  quest  for  alms.    In 
the  less  aristocratic  quarters,  where 
morning  calls  were  scarcely  made,  it 
had  taken  hold  chiefly  on  the  little 
girls,  from  mere  childhood  np  to  their 
teens;  lasting  longer,  doubUeas,  be- 
cause exercised  oiUy  in  the  open  air 
on  the  street-passengers,  with  all  the 
amusement  of  a  play  mingled  in  its 
touch  of  reality.     How  interesting 
was  it,  too,  to  the  subjects  of  the 
performance,  as  they  were  chosen  from 
the  passing  current   with   all   that 
faculty  of  prompt  organisation  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  race  of  France ;  for  the 
rendezvous  was  made  in  the  neigh- 
bouring    archway    of   some   porte- 
cocb^re,  apart  from  the  bustle  of  the 
crowd,  to  hold  the  table  with  its 
white  fringed  cloth,  and  the  ailvcr 
salver,  where  the  savings.of  their  own 
pocket-money  had  been  first  put  for 
a  handsel,  as  they  gathered  from  the 
various  houses  near.   The  old  gentle- 
man, as  he  approached,  had  his  skirts 
pulled  by  some  lisping  little  one,  with 
chubby  cheeks,  and  curls  that  had 
vainly  been  flattened,  while  her  face 
peered  from  under  the  grey  stuff  of 
the  mimic  beggar's  cloak:  the  moat 
simply  dressed  would  hold  the  salver 
to  the  lady  of  quality ;  the  moat  polite 
to  the  bourgeois ;  the  plainest-featured 
to  the  widow,  the  spinster,  or  faded 
beauty ;  the  tallest  to  the  middle-aged 
gentleman,  the  prettiest  to  the  gallant: 
and  no  rivalry,  but  how  to  get  aiost, 
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disturbed  the  co-operation  of  thoee 
jonng  qagteoses.  The  English  baronet, 
inde^,  knew  nothing  of  it  as  he 
trotted  forward,  before  the  archway 
oonld  be  seen,  with  its  larking,  listen- 
ing, peeping  gronp,  holding  their 
breath  in  expectation  :  he  only  saw  a 
slender  yonng  form,  too  tall  for  the 
grey  cloak  to  smother  the  whole  of  her 
white  summer  dress,  trip  from  beside 
the  wall,  and  hold  up  her  rosy  palm 
before  him,  like  a  beggar ;  they  had 
chosen  the  eldest,  for  her  eyes  and  com- 
plexion, to  try  the  rich  Englishman. 

*'^  Ponr  nos  panvres,  s*il  Tons  phiit, 
Monsienr,"  said  a  clear  sweet  voice, 
plaintively.  Sir  Grodfrej  had  checked 
his  horse  with  a  start ;  she  was  a  giil 
little  yonnger  than  his  own  Rose,  with 
the  Tei7  bine  ejes  and  that  palest  yel- 
low hair,  which  are  so  rare  in  France, 
thongh  with  that  warmly-bright  com- 
plexion which  is  never  seen  oat  of  it, 
snffosed  as  it  seems  through  a  strange 
shadow  of  brown .  The  folds  and  hood 
of  the  cloak  conld  not  disguise  the 
girlish  grace  of  her  figure,  just  shoot- 
ing towards  womanhood ;  the  studi- 
ously plain  arrangement  of  the  hair 
h  la  qaite^  virgin-like,  added  to  her 
pure  beauty,  and  did  not  take  away 
from  the  slightly  coquettish  glance 
from  her  drooped  head  as  she  thus 
made  her  appeal.  ^'My  dear  litUe 
one  !'*  efaeulated  Sir  Godfrey  hastily 
— "how — what — you  are  not  a — in 
poverty?** 

Her  cheek  reddened  as  she  drew  up 
her  head  proudly.  "  Me  ?  Yes,  we 
are  poor,  but  noble — ^Armand  and  I. 
It  is  for  the  poor  of  the  city.  Mon- 
sieur—of  Paris." 

Sir  Grodfrey  reddened  too,  and  lis- 
tened calmly  to  her  eager  explana- 
tion. "Ah,  you  are  rich — you  are 
English  I  *'  she  added  anxiously,  as  if 
afraid  he  hesitated.  His  glance  of 
surprised  inquiry  did  not  escape  her. 

"  I  know  you.  Monsieur,"  she  said, 
*•  for  you  live  close  to  our  convent  in 
the  Rue  Debilly,  near  the  Qua!  de 
Change,  where  I  am  a  pensionnaire, 
and  where  my  aunt  is  the  superior. 
I  eome  often  with  one  of  the  sisters 
to  arrange  the  qu^te  here.  There  are 
80  many  poor  I " 

"And  to  whom  do  you  give  this 
money,  belle  petite?*  asked  the  bar- 
onet, smiling  at  her  delighted  thanks 
for  the  gold  he  placed  in  her  huKL 


"To  the  cur^  and  their  vicars. 
Monsieur,"  she  said  gravely,  "who 
will  distribute  it — they  know  every 
one  so  well  I "  Sir  Godfrey  mused. 

"  And  you  live  near  us !  **  he  said, 
thinking  of  his  own  daughter,  as  ho 
asked  her  name. 

"  It  is  Aim^e — ^and  my  brother 
is  Armand  de  TOrme,  an  officer  at 
Versailles.  We  are  orphans,  Ar- 
mand and  I,  and  we  do  not  belong 
to  Paris.  We  were  both  bom  in  the 
south,  in  Provence— Were  you  ever 
in  Provence,  Monsieur — ah,  how  much 
more  beautiful  it  is ! "  With  an  air  of 
empressement  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  standing  there  in  the  quietly 
sunny  street,  while  the  stream  of  the 
populous  chauss^  passed  athwart  its 
end,  the  girl  seemed  to  forget  her  im- 
patient company  beyond,  whose  whis- 
pers and  exclamations  at  last  betrayed 
them  to  the  surprised  glance  of  ^ 
Godfrey.  "Was  she  allowed,"  he 
asked,  however,  "  to  make  visits  from 
her  convent — for  he  had  a  daughter, 
little  older  than  herself,  who  had  no 
companions  of  her  own  age  In  Paris." 
And  the  young  qudteuse  responded 
eagerly  to  the  hint  "  Oh,  yes — she 
was  allowed — on  certain  days — and 
she  would  positively  come.  Indeed-* 
perhaps — mademoiselle  herself  would 
assist  at  their  qudte." 

The  baronet  shook  his  head,  almost 
starting  in  his  saddle  at  the  thought. 
But  it  struck  him  suddenly  that 
his  oddly-made  new  acquaintance, 
through  her  friends  the  eur^,  might 
aid  him  in  discovery  of  the  missing 
Suzanne  Deroux;  and  she  was  aU 
readiness  and  sanguine  expecta- 
tion when  he  explained  the  matter. 
There  was  one  young  vicar  in  parti- 
cular, so  mild,  so  missionnafre,  so  apos- 
toUque,  whose  |acquaintance  with  all 
the  poorer  quarters  was  muraculous : 
she  would  be  able  to  bring  the  news, 
she  was  sure,  very  soon  indeed.  So 
giving  her,  at  her  request,  the  samo 
paper  he  had  recalled  from  his  baDker, 
Sir  Godfrey  saw  her  rejoin  her  arch- 
way amidst  the  impatient  welcome  of 
her  companions,  and  took  his  way 
into  the  Rue  Debilly,  with  a  feeling 
half-amused,  half- meditative. 

At  home,  there  were  fresh  lettera 
and  newspapers  awaiting  him,  with 
the  dinner-time,  nnwontedly  late. 
Tfaete  had  been  already  the  expected 
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tidings  from  Francis  to  his  mother, 
though  briQf,  that  he  was  finally  free 
of  term-times,  having  reached  London , 
which  he  was  ready  to  leave  next 
week ;  his  father's  remaining  business 
there  seemed  folly  settled,  bnt  he  was 
to  dine,  before  starting,  at  their  friend 
the  solicitor's,  and  bring  over  with 
him  everything  wanted.  He  enclosed 
his  sister's  letter,  however,  from  her 
dearest  school-fellow,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  with  all  its  precious  gossip 
for  common  use,  its  inexpressible  sen- 
timents that  were  not  to  be  seen  by 
another  creature,  and  its  postscript 
with  the  sole  piece  of  real,  intelligible 
information.  Mrs  Mason's  corre- 
spondence also,  whose  contents  had  at 
no  time  been  breathed  to  any  one,  had 
been  forwarded:  while  Sir  Godfrey 
himself  had  a  packet  from  Mr  Hes- 
keth's  office  in  Exeter,  giving  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  prospects,  and  con- 
taining a  few  papers  from  among  the 
late  Sir  John's  dreary  mass  of  lumber ; 
hitherto  overlooked,  but  which  he 
might  care  to  examine.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  unimportant,  but  he 
saw,  from  the  first  glance  at  one  of 
them,  that  had  it  arrived  that  room- 
ing, it  might  have  simply  saved  him  a 
little  trouble  and  uncertainty;  as  it 
was  a  French  letter  of  date  not  long 
before  his  brother's  death,  evidently 
written  by  some  humble  notary's 
derk,  to  state  the  case  of  the  Suzanne 
in  question,  who  had  received  a  pen- 
sion for  an  injury  received  whUe 
in  his  service,  probably  interrupted 
through  the  change  of  abode  by  her 
children,  whose  work  supported  them ; 
but  her  son  had  been  ill,  and  the  win- 
ter severe ;  the  application  had  been 
rather  made  at  the  penman's  instance, 
as  he  lived  au  quairihne  in  the  house 
where  their  attic  was,  and  had  him- 
self discovered  the  address  by  going 
to  the  banker's,  where  he  had  obtained 
no  other  prospect.  It  stated  the  place 
and  number  distinctly,  and  had  in  all 
likelihood  led  to  the  memorandum  of 
Shr  John, — though  no  doubt  thrown 
aside  at  the  moment,  and  with  his 
confused  mind  in  those  latter  days,  so 
busy  amidst  out-door  matters  or  con- 
vivial meetings,  its  chief  point  had 
been  forgotten. 

Joinbg  in  the  eager  table-talk  it 
had  all  excited,  with  a  mind  at  rest, 
the  baronet  could  fully  share  the  plea- 


sure of  home- thoughts :  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  the  room  seemed  English, 
for  all  its  bare  waxed  floor  and  patch 
of  carpet,  its  airy  paper-hangings  of 
pastoral  scenes,  its  light  curtains  and 
tall  glaring  windows  with  flimsy 
frames,  its  stove-filled  chimney-place, 
and  the  white  folding-doors  of  its 
antechamber,  about  all  which  there 
lurked  no  comer  of  substantia]  com- 
fort, as  round  the  wainscot  and  pan- 
elling, the  recesses  and  embayments, 
comer-cupboards,  and  hearth -places, 
and  presses  of  home,  with  its  high- 
backed  arm-chair,  noiseless  floors,  and 
family  pictures :  the  sound  of  the  con- 
vent-bell, and  Sir  Godfrey's  account 
of  his  pretty  little  guiteuse,  alone 
brought  back  then:  recollection.  It 
had  been  long  since  Lady  Willoughby 
saw  her  husband  so  cheerful,  even 
when  he  turned  to  his  newspaper,  and 
sat  absorbed  in  its  varied  matter, 
leaning  back  on  that  hard  diminutive 
sofa ; — Mrs  Mason,  as  her  custom  was, 
has  withdrawn  to  the  mysterious  pri- 
vacy of  her  own  apartment;  Mr 
Thorpe,  to  a  book,  apart  in  the  wide 
naked  antechamber ;  while  at  its  fur- 
ther windows,  looking  out,  sit  the  two 
young  people  in  then:  unwearied  charge 
of  the  street ; — till,  as  that  after-dinner 
repose  steals  through  the  sitting-room, 
with  cool  shade  from  the  early  May 
twilight,  she  feels  instinctively  that 
his  old  easy  habit  of  middle  age  has 
returned  on  him,  the  first  time  since 
reaching  France  —  nay,  on  second 
thought,  since  the  day  of  that  melan- 
choly message  from  Devonshire — of 
sinking  at  that  hour  into  a  doze.  It 
scarce  needs  her  turning  her  head,  to 
see  how  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  the 
world  at  large  have  fallen  from  his 
mind ;  while  gently  netting  on,  with- 
out word  or  other  motion,  perhaps 
with  no  particular  thought  besides, 
she  sits  quiet  that  it  may  last  the 
longer.  It  had  seemed  vague,  in  its 
connection  with  a  trifle ;  but  neither 
she  nor  he  could  have  told  the  inde- 
scribable relief  it  had  given  him  to  find 
the  only  singularity  in  Sir  John's  me- 
moranda cleared  up ;  in  this  common- 
place way,  too,  when  even  casual  cir- 
cumstances had  seemed  joining  to 
give  it  a  feverish  importance.  That 
intended  but  ineffectual  will  of  his,  by 
which  he  had  evidently  contemplated 
a  formal  bequest,  with  those  slight 
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exceptions,  of  everything  to  the  col- 
onel, already  his  legal  heir,  coald 
after  all  have  had  no  rational  motive ; 
it  was  probably  bat  one  of  those 
strangely  groundless  suspicions,  those 
longings  to  exercise  influence  from 
the  very  tomb,  which  cross  an  an- 
sound  mind.  The  colonel  had  not 
been  unconscious  of  the  superior  abi- 
lities of  his  eldest  brother,  nor  of  the 
Btill  brighter  parts  which  were  attri- 
bated  to  his  brother  John  in  early 
fife;  he  only  felt  reassured  by  the 
conviction,  again  confirmed,  that  the 
unhappy  results  of  his  foolish  match 
had  been  such  as  to  touch  his  brain 
with  insanity.  There  was  a  vulgar 
old  story  about  their  family,  in  fact — 
a  sort  of  absurd  country  superstition 
— that  owing  to  some  ancient  ances- 
tral impiety,  even  when  the  ghost 
ceased  to  be  heard  of  in  the  long  por- 
trait-gallery at  Sloke,  over  the  great 
ataircase — which  had  been  invisible  to 
the  family  alone— then  somewhere  or 
other  a  Willoughby  was  mad.  Often 
had  the  colonel  smiled  at  it,  when 
merely  a  younger  brother  in  the  army ; 
a  wound  once  received  in  his  head  in 
America,  which  had  cost  him  deliri- 
ous days  and  nights,  seemed  formerly 
to  entitle  him  doubly  to  his  smile  at 
the  corroboration,  when  restored  to 
full  health  :  nay,  from  some  cause,  he 
had  found  himself  thinking  of  it  once 
or  twice  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  streets 
of  Paris,  with  their  vivid  reminis- 
cences— though  his  smile  had  been  bat 
faint,  now  he  was  the  younger  brother 
no  longer.  For  why^  really,  after  aU, 
had  he  come  to  Paris  in  particular, 
or  lingered  there,  persuading  himself 
under  so  many  different  forms  about 
its  convenience,  the  novelty  to  his 
children,  the  advantage  of  his  bro- 
ther's banker,  the  little  legacy,  the 
comparative  privacy,  the  rapid  post, 
or  the  many  notices  of  places  to  let  ? 
Why,  in  that  indirect  way,  had  he 
sought  to  make  inquiries  of  the  police, 
and  caught  himself  listening  to  words 
in  the  street,  of  unknown  suicides, 
baffled  investigations,  and  French 
ennui?  Why  had  he  mechanically 
shrunk  from  the  Boulevards  and  rush- 
ing St  Honor^  yet  glanced  askance 
at  windows  full  of  faces,  or  looked 
again  with  an  irresistible  suspicion,  to 
see  if  be  recognised  or  was  recognised 
hj  any  one — not  merely  on  that  day, 


but  on  previous  ones  also?  Actually, 
in  the  hot,  beating  sun,  it  had  for  a 
moment  or  two  resembled  the  preface 
to  his  fever  in  the  colonies,  after  that 
affair  with  theur  rabble  of  militia, 
among  whom  he  had  fancied  he  saw  a 
known  visage  disguised ;  and  the  strong 
effort  of  his  understanding  which  re- 
covered him  had  only  brought  more 
keenly  the  sudden  question — whether 
his  brother  indeed,  or  he  himself,  had 
been  touched  with  the  germs  of  agrow- 
ing  madness.  There  had  been  strange 
horror  in  the  thousht  For,  had 
there  really  been  a  deliberate,  sober 
meaning  in  his  brother's  stray  par- 
poses,  through  the  confusion  of  all  his 
neglect,  and  though  cut  off  by  death  ? 
While  the  quick,  clear  self-suspicion 
had  seemed  to  pierce  his  own  mind 
with  shame,  how,  amidst  anuneasiness 
to  assodate  with  his  coontrymen,  he 
was  still  traversing  Paris  everywhere, 
under  cover  of  guidance  to  his  family, 
mingling  private  anxieties  with  the 
grandear  of  royal  edifices,  and  conti- 
nuing to  expect  some  chance  vestige 
of  things  which  his  brother  might  have 
chosenwiselytoleave  in  silence.  Since 
his  succession  to  Stoke  he  must  have 
been  altering  insensibly.  Even  selfish 
feelings,  impatient  wishes,  hidden 
thoughts,  or  half-fretful  expressions 
towfu^  her  who  had  been  so  long  hia 
solace,  had  then  recurred  to  mind  with 
a  painful  surprise;  compared  with 
which,  his  brother's  eccentricity  ap* 
peared  innocent  indeed,  sadly  as  his 
earlier  follies  had  brought  it  on.  And 
had  he  heard  before  from  Mr  Hesketh 
what  he  learned  from  the  letter  on  his 
return,  that  the  manor-house  and  park 
were  unlikely  to  be  soon  let,  or  to 
bring  any  profitable  addition  to  the 
rents  at  present,  from  a  fresh  and 
growing  rumour  that  they  were  haunt- 
ed, it  woold  have  startled  him  with  a 
superstitious  feeUng  far  more  oppres- 
sive than  any  at  Stoke.  But,  as  it 
was,  with  a  sober  retam  to  accustomr 
ed  thoughts,  calmed  by  his  unwonted 
self- scrutiny,  for  him  so  deep — and 
soothed  by  gentle  presence— Sur  Grod- 
frey  slipped  from  his  practical,  matter- 
of-fact  English  newspaper  to  repose ; 
though  with  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  his  brother's  understanding  had 
indeed  partially  given  way.  They  had 
not  latterly  seen  very  much  of  each 
other:  John  was  now  at  peace;  Ids 
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no 

frnltless  lifb  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
baronet  was  awoke  only  by  the  rnst- 
ling  entrance  of  Mrs  Mason  to  ponr 
ont  the  chocolate — Mr  Thorpe's  awk- 
ward haste  to  set  her  chair— the  bring- 
ing in  of  wax- lights— the  panse  before 
grace  was  said,  with  the  tutor's  de- 
▼ont  formality.  Hie  eyening  talk  was 
as  duly  dosed  by  Mr  Thorpe's  read- 
ing of  the  appointed  prayers — another 
advantage  nerer  gained  by  Lady  Wii- 
longbby  till  theur  departore  abroad 
Teqaired  a  tutor. 

As  if  there  were  not  strange  noises 
dying  far  and  wide  throngh  the  city, 
till  across  the  river  could  be  heard  the 
great  clock  of  the  InTalides.  As  if 
tiie  atmosphere  of  the  worid  were  not 
«t  that  hour  infected  with  mscmtable 
sympathies  and  mysterions  desires; 
which  gathered  in  Paris,  as  after  long 
iMat  that  malady  of  the  air,  felt  keenly 
by  the  lower  creatures:  so  that  it 
might  have  been  working  yaguely 
•Ten  with  1^  Godfrey.    And  as  if, 


though  clouded  and  stagnant,  even 
well-nigh  lost,  the  judgment  of  the 
departed  might  not  have  exercised 
some  acute  thought  —  deeper  even 
than  the  sharpest  lawyer  could  track 
it. 

So  quiet,  after  prayers,  was  the  enter 
night  over  the  bare  roofs,  and  lights, 
and  distant  pinnacles  of  the  city — the 
glimpse  of  the  river,  the  iampe  on  the 
bridge,  the  trees  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars — and  so  wide  with  its  floating 
films  of  fair  May-cloud,  softening  the 
few  stars  —  that  Rose  Willoaghby 
shaded  her  candle  to  peep  out  at  it, 
lifting  the  blind,  and  putting  her  faee 
dose  to  the  window-glass,aftershehad 
said  her  prayers,  and  was  half  ready 
to  go  to  bed.  Listening  to  Mra 
Mason's  steps  in  the  next  room,  ex- 
tinguisher in  hand,  lest  her  door  should 
suddenly  be  opened  to  that  lady's 
most  indignant  surprise— Rose  thoQght 
still  of  to-morrow's  drive  toward 
Versailles. 


OHAFTER  ▼. — VALLOro  FIJIU&-DV-LTS. 


'  Qod  triite  abdMemeiit  I 

QoeUe  immortelle  gloire  1 
Que  de  oria  de  douleur  I 

Qae  de  diants  de  viotolre  f 
Omhiiiii  de  nous  ttoubler ;  notre  Dieo,  quelqiM  ^aar, 
Devoilem  oe  gnuul  mysUrt. 
R4v€rone  sa  oolire ; 
"MpieoDa  en  eon  •moor." 


Pleasant  was  it,  on  that  bright  hot 
morning,  to  escape  at  last  firom  Paris 
altogether.  Sir  Godfrey,  indeed,  re- 
mained at  home  to  write  his  letters, 
with  the  purpose  of  riding  out  to  meet 
them  on  their  return:  and  Mr  Thorpe, 
on  horseback,  with  charge  of  the  ma- 
gic passports,  was  the  sole  cavalier ; 
ahrewdly  overseen,  doubtless,  by  the 
hard-eyed,  rongfa-visaged,  experienced 
Jackson,  to  whose  sturdy  driving  there 
lay  no  perplexity  about  those  great, 
straight,  formal  French  roads,  with 
•taring  guide- poets  and  swarms  of 
Parisian  people. 

Soon,  in  fact,  does  the  grand  road 
towards  Versailles  sweep  away  from 
sight  of  Paris  in  its  wide  basin,  among 
myenues  and  closing  woods.  With  no 
lanes,  nor  seduded  cross-ways,  save 
to  towns,  it  was  harder  to  leare  be- 
liind  the  Parisian  people ;  and  they 
Mon  heard  thai  Vexsailles  was  strip- 


ped of  its  glory,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  since  nothing  was  doing 
there  that  day ;  the  king  had  gone  to 
Marly,  or  Fontainebleau,  instead  of 
passing  in  state  to  the  Assembly,  as 
had  been  expected  from  the  journals. 
Much  to  the  relief,  it  must  have  been, 
of  Lady  WiUonghby,  who  disliked 
crowds  and  pressures  of  people,  with 
the  bastle  and  the  dust;  and  to  whom 
foreign  kings  and  queens  had  but  a 
dim,  half  -  chimerical  reality,  after 
all,  compared  with  the  accustomed 
Georges,  whose  power  and  royal^ 
were  interwoven  with  any  thoughts 
she  had  of  public  life;  yet  she  appear- 
ed as  much  vexed  as  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  be,  proposing  still  to  go  on 
and  see  the  outside  of  the  palace,  the 
fountains,  or  the  remaining  oourtiera, 
the  *^  houses  of  parliament,'*  whidi 
perhaps  might  be  worth  the  pains.  Bat 
these  Chariea  disdained  till  another 
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day,  when  the  king  should  have  re- 
tained—being  even  set  against  the 
remotest  view  of  the  town,  its  very 
smoke  or  spires  ;    and,  ont  of  his 
ftither*s  presence,  Charles  was  alwa3rs, 
by  some  pecnliar  force  of  his,  indirect- 
ly master.  His  sister  Rose,  though  the 
expedition  had  been  fondly  planned, 
nor  did  his  arguments  seem  worth  an- 
swering, too  well  knew  the  issue  not 
to  be  resigned  ;  while  her  governess, 
referred  to  as  a  matter  of  course,  ex- 
pressed as  duly  an  entire  acquiescence 
in  any  arrangement  most  satisfactory 
to  Lady  Willoughby,  preserving  aa 
intense  calm,  and  seeming  to  observe 
the  various  objects  as  their  oonrse  was 
changed,  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the 
tops  of  palisades,  the  very  hats  of 
market-people,  with  strange  elevation, 
of  countenance,  and  with  an  air  of 
suffering  which  required  her  vinai- 
grette.    Even  Jackson,  who  had  a 
great  share  of  the  selfishness  of  privi- 
leged old  servants,  and  greatly  consult- 
ed bis  own  personal  ease,  ventured  to 
console  his  mistress,  turning  round 
and  touching  his  hat,  to  remark  that 
it  was  a  long  drive  after  all,  and  they 
would  have  had  to  put  up  at  the  town 
to  bait  these  Flanders  beasts — be  care- 
fully abstained  from  callingthem  horses 
^^which  it  might  cost  a  d^  of  trouble, 
as  these  French  inns  very  likely  had 
no  stables ;  the  inward  satisfaction  of 
Jackson,  indeed,  somewhat  belied  hia 
mefnl  effort  to  look  grieved.    All  ap- 
peared disappointed,  save  the  tutor, 
ever  fain  to  be  serviceable,  if  seldom 
▼ery  sacoessfhl  where  the  office  was 
of  the  present  kind.  Yet  that  day  Mr 
Thorpe  was  excelling  himself,  now 
riding  on,  or  now  remaining  behind, 
always  for  some  object ;  nor  was  it 
long  ere  he  came  posting  back,  bis 
plain,  ineffectual  features  animated, 
and  bis  mild  short-sighted  blue  eyes 
shining  moist  through  the  thin-framed 
•pectades  which  enlarged  them,  to 
aention  that  they  were  close  to  Sevres, 
where  the  royal  porcelabi  was  made. 
And  at  Sevres,  with  its  quaint  old  vil- 
lage houses,  and  its  bridge  across  the 
Seine  to  another  village,  seeing  what 
oonld  be  seen  of  its  manufactory,  its 
water-mill  where  the  clay  was  ground, 
or  its  woody  island  amidst  the  river, 
tlie  earlier  part  of  the  day  was  spent. 
Then  turning  to  make  a  wide  circuit 
iMo  the  yersalUes  road  again,  where 


the  afkemoon  was  to  bring  Sir  God- 
frey, the  carriage  passed  at  leisure 
through  the  quieter  country  that  slopes 
and  rolls  westward  from  the  Seine. 

It  was  scarce  country, indeed,  where 
no  hedgerows  seemed  to  break  up  the 
wide  spaces,  no  field- gates  or  cluster- 
ed farms,  norhalf-sequestered  hamleta, 
with  the  sprinkling  on  of  solitary  cot- 
tage and  quiet  house  toward  the  next, 
where  the  church  spure  should  rise,  or 
tower;  but  sometimes  with  no  division 
from  the  wide  crops,  save  the  lines  of 
bushy  pollards,  they  rolled  over  the 
paved  roadway ;  again  between  con- 
tinual park  walls  or  wooden  palisade, 
from  which  suddenly  it  would  burst 
on  the  space  about  a  large  square  vil- 
Isge,  with  its  cabaret  and  sign- board 
of  the  Lion  dor  or  (Pargeni^  its  old 
fountain- well,  and  double  row  of  trees, 
noisy,  and  alive  with  children,  while 
another  road  brought  through  it  the 
maritet-life  from  Paris.    Though  over 
the  nearest  wood  would  peep  the  white 
turrets  of  chateaus,  peaked  with  purple 
slate,  or  tin,  or  gilding,  like  chandeliers 
extinguished  in  the  light  of  day ;  and 
near  to  them  were  the  little  stunted 
churches,  with  their  rounded  ends,  the 
squat  towers  that  had  lids  to  them  like 
pots  and  vases,  or  the  mean  belfries 
perched  on  the  roofe;  where  the  church- 
yard was  blooming  with  flowers  that 
made  its  cypresses   and  yews  look 
gloomier,  and  the  small  lonely  curacy 
near  it,  showing  the  cross  on  some  wide 
gable,  had  an  air  of  pious  sednsion  from 
the  world.  And  still  the  parks  spread 
round ;  the  woods,  with  formal  alleys 
striking  through  them,  widened  and 
surged  outward,  downward,  into  vale 
and  over  height;  sometimes  opening 
to  let  the  high-road  pass  on  with  its 
vehicles  and  pedestrians,  or  the  traffic 
that  seemed  greater  for  its  confine- 
ment,— oftener  to  show  the  terraces 
and  bowers  of  still  nobler  mansions 
than  before,  till  the  country  appeared 
fading  away.     They  had  forgotten 
their   forenoon  disappointment:  the 
girPs  eyes  sparkled  as  the  sweet  sense 
of  being  out  of  Paris  grew,  in  spite  of 
all  it  held  in  it ;  placid,  tranquil,  her 
mother   leant   opposite,   while    she 
breathed  the  freshness,  eiyoying  the 
mere  motion,  and  the  vague  variety  as 
Bhe  heard  it  noticed,  on  pure  trust, 
pleased  at  what  pleased  the  others-^ 
it  was  BOt  like  £n|^d,  indeed,  but 
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how  pure  and  exliilaratiog  seemed  the 
French  air — its  sun  gave  a  still  sleepier 
stillness  to  her  mild  eyes,  yet  with  so 
healthy  a  tint  and  soft  fulness  of  per- 
son, that  the  holding  of  her  parasol, 
in  Lady  Willonghby,  the  trouble  she 
took  to  observe  an  object,  were  plea- 
sant to  see ;  as  Mr  Thorpe,  riding  by, 
devoted  his  conversation  to  the  gover- 
ness and  her ;  the  while  Charles,  still 
in  a  discontented  mood,  vented  it  on 
the  whole  country,  and  leaning  across 
to  his  sister,  one  elbow  on  his  knee, 
kept  up  his  side-current  of  livelier 
talk. 

For  one  thing,  their  constant  popu- 
larity displeased  him,  however  accept- 
able to  Rose.  That  national  sharp- 
ness and  curiosity  had  all  at  once 
become  particularly  disagreeable  to 
the  youth,  in  his  grumbling  humour ; 
and  it  mingled  through  the  whole 
thread  of  his  discourse,  not  without 
some  acute  notions  of  the  people's  cha- 
racter, on  which  he  appeared  to  have 
been  oddly  brooding.  Nor  the  less  was 
his  zest  in  showing  that  France  and 
England  were  natural  foes,  because  his 
tutor  on  the  other  side  rode  discoursiog 
benevolently  to  the  reverse  effect ; 
while  Mrs  Mason  responded,  in  all 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  which  was 
blended,  in  her  dialogue  to  gentlemen, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  delicate  reserve. 
But  really  there  was  a  domineering 
style  of  argument  in  Charles,  if  one 
ventured  to  express  a  different  view, 
that  provoked  his  sister  in  the  end — 
especially  as  he  was  a  year  younger ; 
she  turned  her  shoulder  to  him,  and 
sat  resolutely  looking  the  other  way, 
as  if  absorbed  in  the  mild  common- 
places of  Mr  Thorpe,  and  Mrs  Ma- 
son's weary  platitudes,  which  diffus- 
^  such  additional  complacency  over 
her  mother.  After  all,  they  were 
tiresome  things,  such  as  all  good 
books  and  worthy  people  said  over 
and  over;  though  Charles  had  no 
right  to  look  down  on  his  tutor  with 
such  secret  contempt,  because  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  Charles  called  *^  life" 
^r  to  hint,  because  ho  looked  se- 
rious, that  his  mind  had  got  be- 
wildered among  triangles  ever  since 
he  studied  so  terribly  for  a  degree, 
leaving  out  nothing  but  his  memory : 
perhaps,  indeed,  it  might  be  true  that 
Mrs  Mason,  in  spite  of  her  early  loss 
of  some  inestimable  kind,  bad  a  sort 


of  soft  regard  for  him,  and  paid  him 
little  attentions,  especially  at  table, 
with  the  sugar, — though  moderately, 
till  the  cnracy  at  Stoke  should  be 
sure ;  but  what  she  would  not  for  a 
moment  be  so  disrespectful  to  Mr 
Thorpe  as  to  credit,  was  that  a  hope- 
less love,  never  to  be  revealed,  con- 
sumed him,  amidst  all  his  learning, 
for — for  herself.  Her  indignation 
mounted  at  the  thought, — for  a  mo- 
ment even  at  the  excellent  tutor,  so 
highly  respected  by  Sit  Godfrey,  with 
his  thin  hair  already  leaving  his  fore- 
head bald,  through  long  delay  of  any 
preferment — whose  sister  was  his|only 
relative  alive,  and  was  to  keep  his 
house  when  he  had  one, — but  most  to 
Charles,  with  his  rough  boy's  jokes  ; 
even  although  the  gu-rs  thoughts 
wandered  the  more  irresistibly  to 
foreign  counts  and  picturesque  barons 
that  had  hovered  in  vision  before  the 
whole  boarding-school,  being  now 
eagerly  inquired  after  by  her  dearest 
friend,  who  was  still  there. 

There  were  none  of  these,  certainly, 
about  the  highway  which  the  carriage 
struck  into,  alive  though  it  was  with 
people  of  every  kind.  Charles  had 
ceased,  at  his  mother's  unusually 
earnest  request,  to  whistle  indistinctly 
between  his  teeth,  as  it  was  of  all 
sounds  the  one  that  most  annoyed 
her ;  he  had  even  left  off,  of  his  own 
accord,  the  substitution  of  a  drum- 
ming motion  with  a  small  cane  against 
his  boot,  as  he  superciliously  noticed 
the  passengers.  He  got  quite  silent, 
in  fact,  to  watch  the  passing  faces 
that  seemed  bent  towards  Paris; 
though  the  faint  smoke  of  another 
large  village  appeared  in  the  hollow, 
prettier  than  any  they  had  passed, 
among  inclining  vineyards  and  whole 
knolls  of  roses.  It  might  have  been 
St  Genevieve's  own,  with  that  holy 
well  resorted  to  by  kings,  where 
she  had  kept  her  sheep  long  ago ;  and 
where,  at  the  May  fete  of  la  rasihre^ 
they  still  crowned  the  most  virtuous 
girl  in  the  place  with  roses;  as  the 
last  work  of  Madame  de  Genlis  had 
informed  Mrs  Mason.  The  summer 
afternoon  sloped  wide  above  it,  full 
of  light  and  the  swarming  hum  of 
insects,  through  the  outspread  wal- 
nut leaves,  flickering  amber  in  the 
sun,  from  over  the  white  wall  that 
was  dappled  by  the  shadows ;  while 
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the  hedgelcss  corn-fields  od  the  other 
Bide  were  rippling  under  the  long  air 
from  the. woods,  one  sea  of  tenderest 
green,  full  of  blue-cockle  flowers  and 
scarlet  poppies;  the  cottage  case-, 
ments  flashed  from  amidst  a  pink- 
white  glow  of  orchard  -  blossom,  of 
milky  cherry-boughs,  of  old  rugged 
propped-np  pear-trees  that  foamed 
over  to  the  moss-green  thatch,  with 
the  wooden  chimney  shot  high,  as  it 
breathed  blue  among  the^leayes;  with 
here  and  there  a  hooded  dovecot  win- 
dow on  the  roof,  where  the  pigeons 
sat  sunning  and  swelling  themselves, 
and  cooing,  white,  blue,  and  purple 
together,  in  a  gush  of  warm  Ugfat — 
all  the  place  l^neath  them  bespat- 
tered and  splashed  with  whiteness, 
through  the  shadow,  to  the  very 
foliage  of  the  nearest  branch.  The 
hum  of  the  place  burst  round  them  as 
they  crossed  its  little  bridge,  rattling 
over  the  rough  causeway ;  and  there 
were  no  carriage-ways  save  through 
the  villages  and  towns. 

It  was  odd  that  for  some  time  along 
the  road,  as  if  to  meet  the  lad*s  inclin- 
ations, the  notice  of  them  had  been 
unaccompanied  with  signs  of  interest; 
every  one  had  seemed  occupied  with 
bis  neighbour,  talking,  or  hastening 
on  somewhere;  the  voices  had  even 
grown  suppressed  as  they  passed. 
Here  they  were  busier  still,  and  talk- 
ing louder,  in  a  perfect  babble  of 
sounds.  It  was  wonderful,  at  least 
to  Charles  Willoughby  in  his  private 
mind,  how  the  cobblers  lived— the 
weavers,  blacksmiths,  or  carpenters, 
found  time  to  work;  how  the  mill- 
wheel  had  a  hand  to  feed  it,  or  the 
women  to  mind  their  matters;  they 
were  letting  their  pitchers  run  over, 
in  fact,  at  the  old  carved  fountain- 
spout,  till  there  was  a  little  brook 
across  the  street,  down  into  some 
one*s  door-steps,  and  a  duck  that 
seemed  comparatively  quiet  began  to 
lead  her  troop  of  ducklings  that  way. 
The  French  infants  even,  held  plainly 
enough  here  and  there,  in  full  sun- 
light, to  their  slatternly  feeding-places, 
looked  dissatisfied  as  the  throng 
pressed  about  the  doorway  of  a  caba- 
ret, with  the  sign  of  the  Golden 
Crown:  a  horse  stood  by  it  with 
foam-flecked  sides,  and  his  head 
stooped  in  its  corn-bag.;  while  a  man 
In  a  green  jacket,  with  a  leather  case 


slung  across  him  by  a  belt,  apparently 
a  courier,  gesticulated  in  vain  from 
the  open  window;  the  door  being 
blocked  up  by  a  drunk  dragoon,  who 
stood  swaying  slightly  to  and  fro,  yet 
balancing  himself  carefully,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  various  groups  from  his 
half-closed  eyelids  with  extreme  stern- 
ness and  grave  suspicion ;  till  at  length 
drawing  himself  up,  to  extend  his 
band  with  a  summons  for  attention, 
he  essayed  to  speak ;  but  all  at  once 
rushed  forward  with  furious  gestnre 
amongst  the  crowd,  where  he  fell  flat 
from  the  steps.  The  blood  gushed 
from  his  features,  women  shrieking, 
men  running,  without  a  glance  be- 
hind, as  the  landlord  hurried  to  his 
aid  from  the  tavern,  followed  by  more 
dragoons,  who  stamped  their  spurred 
feet  upon  the  steps,  and  half  drew 
their  sabres,  with  fierce  gestures  and 
execrations.  Yet  as  the  carriage 
passed  on  through  the  narrow  and 
awkward  street,  however  slowly,  it 
did  not  attract  attention  from  any  of 
the  party  except  Charles,  who  pre- 
served a  seemingly  sullen  silence ;  not 
distracted  by  so  much  as  a  look  to  his 
sister,  when  her  governess  said  there 
must  be  something  improper  going  on, 
and  sloped  her  parasol  that  way, 
using  a  scented  handkerchief,  with 
evident  desire  that  the  young  lady 
should  do  the  same;  while  his  mother 
had  no  more  suspicion  of  its  not  being 
common  to  villages  all  over  the  world, 
possibly  on  a  market-day,  than  a 
duchess.  The  tutor  was,  as  usual,  on 
before,  with  his  little  note-book,  to 
put  down  the  name  of  the  place,  the 
probable  population,  and  apparent 
area  of  the  church,  according  to  some 
dim  theory  that  had  been  growing  on 
him  since  he  crossed  the  Channel.  As 
for  Jackson,  he  merely  whipped  his 
horses,  and  made  a  slash  at  some 
dogs,  with  obvious  inclination  to  curse 
whatever  came  in  his  way.  So  they 
rolled  through  by  degrees  in  sight  of 
the  church ;  but  there  was  a  greater 
throng  at  that  end,  in  and  about  tbe 
low-walled  enclosure  before  a  smart 
new  building,  the  use  of  which  was 
not  plain  at  first  sight ;  for  consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  place,  with  the 
general  squalidness  of  the  long  cot- 
tages or  bald  white  houses,  really  the 
number  of  people  of  all  ages  was  extra- 
ordinary, till  one  observed  that  singte 
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noh  seemed  shtred  amoDg  ever  so 
many  families, — a  thing  the  odder  to 
the  lad,  as  at  school  he  used  to  icnow 
plentj  of  Eton  folks,  from  bargemen 
to  bat-maker.  He  eyen  thought, 
somehow,  of  that  one  visit  to  Stoke. 
Oh !  that  was  the  school— the  first  he 
happened  to  have  seen  in  France; 
and  that  youngish  man,  in  an  old 
figured  dressing-gown,  with  a  sharp 
di^  face,  standing  np  on  something, 
without  a  hat  —  the  sdioolmaster; 
while  they  poshed  and  jumped  to  hear 
him,  though  quietly  enough  except 
for  the  hushing  of  each  other,  since 
the  schoolmaster  bad  evidently  a  weak 
voice ;  it  only  reached  the  carriage  in 
tn  occasional  screech,  when  he  lifted 
his  hand  impressively  in  the  air. 
•'  Ecouiet — ecouiexy  au  Phre  Pierre  1^ 
This  Pto  Pierre  must  be  rather  an 
odd  fellow ;  why,  his  school  was  in  a 
perfect  riot  within,  to  judge  by  the 
dust,  the  flying  books,  and  the  noise 
sometimes  louder  than  his  voice  out* 
side.  But  he  was  not  making  a 
speech— the  white  article  he  held  np 
to  the  blaze  of  the  sun  was  not  a 
pocket  -  handkerchief,  but  -7  yes  —  a 
newspaper.  He  must  have  a  good 
deal  of  influence  there,  this  teacher — 
at  least  over  the  grown-up  men,  with 
leather  aprons  and  bare  arms— one 
could  not  help  marking  him — with 
that  scanty  head  of  hair  done  up  in 
bobs  from  his  temples,  and  such  a 
short  queue  behind,  not  to  think 
of  his  short  nose  and  high  cheek- 
bones, or  a  chin  as  bare  as  one*s 
palm.    Perhape  something  had  hap- 

gened  —  something  important  —  a 
attle  somewhere?  There  was  peace, 
though.  Some  murder,  it  was  likely 
—or  a  shipwreck — well,  at  any  rate 
these  boys  didn't  mind,  so  crop-head^ 
and  stunted- looking,  who  were  play- 
ing pitch-and-toss  with  snch  an  old- 
mannish  look  in  thehr^eager  faces,  at 
the  end  of  the  school  There  were 
more  beneath  the  big  bulging  church- 
gable,  with  its  blade  ugly  windows 
•nd  its  sigsag  crack  in  the  plaster — 
in  such  long  old  livery  coats,  with 
plated  saucer-buttons.  Actually  it 
was  with  the  buttons  they  were  play- 
ing—as if  it  had  been  money— cutting 
tbem  off  their  coats,  too,  and  thehr 
Iveeches,  to  rush  back  for  another 
chancel  The  silmt  speculations  of 
Charles  reached  thdr  climax  in  pro- 


found wonder.  It  was  beneath  his 
notice  to  regard  Mrs  Mason's  words, 
as  they  cleared  the  place,  and  began 
to  rise  from  the  hollow — ^that  it  was 
an  interesting  village,  so  lively,  so 
fnll  of  a  holiday  air,  not  without  m 
degree  of  quick  intelligence.  **  After 
lalK>ur,"  his  mother  said,  lifting  up 
her  eyelids,  "  it  must  be  pleasant." 

Beyond  the  diurch  and  an  old 
crooked,  high-arched  bridge,  was  Mr 
Thorpe  in  the  turning  of  a  very  narrow 
by-road,  stony  and  grass-grown,  that 
took  a  winding  as  if  to  avoid  the  vil- 
lage, by  ditch-dde  and  over  rubbish, 
till  it  caught  the  highway  behind 
again:  the  worthy  tutor  had  drawn 
np  his  horse,  he  was  settling  his  spec- 
tacles, putting  in  his  note- book,  and 
fiseling  in  his  pocket  for  some  coin, 
apparently  to  bestow  on  a  man  he  had 
been  talking  to.  A  very  singular 
group  revealed  itself  as  they  reached 
him.  A  dark-faced  jet-eyed  man 
with  a  beard,  black  and  bushy,  his 
rough  cap  in  hand,  and  a  little  organ 
slung  from  his  back,  stood  replying  to 
Mr  Thorpe  in  strange  broken  French, 
mingled  with  English ;  while  he  seemed 
carefolly  to  keep  the  trees  between 
himself  and  the  village:  somewhat 
forther  down  the  by-way  sat  a  discon- 
solate-looking boy  with  a  guitar,  be- 
side a  crouching  monkey ;  while  an- 
other man  held  the  chain  of  a  huge 
mnssled  beast,  shaggy  and  brown, 
which  reared  on  its  hind-legs,  now 
growling,  now  dancing,  now  shrinking 
fiK>m  the  threatened  whip,  like  a  crea- 
ture enraged  by  the  distant  voices. 
Their  trade  had  been  ruined,  the  man 
said;  for  it  was  the  first  time  th<^ 
had  been  turned  out  into  the  dumm 
dea  affrofUoix^  belonging  to  thieves 
and  villains.  It  wonld  be  known  for 
miles  round  Paris  in  a  day,  for  it  was 
wonderful  how  the  news  travelled 
there.  They  had  often  been  at  Gharle- 
mont  before,  and  were  received  welL 
The  bear  felt  it  worst,  he  thought. 
He  was  as  good  a  bear  as  yon  would 
see,  owing  to  his  love  of  society.  Per- 
haps it  might  have  been  owing  to 
some  news  in  the  place — but  one 
oonld  not  know  what  tunes  would 
ofihnd  people  nowadays,  to  dance  to. 

At  Mr  Thorpe's  condolence,  how- 
ever, backed  by  his  gift  of  a  six-sooa 
pfece,  the  Italian  retreated  thankfully, 
n^  watched  him  as  he  was  Joined 
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by  his  singular  company,  slowly  and 
with  a  crestfallen  air  disappearing 
round  the  by-way.  AU  the  tntor 
conld  find  ont  was  that  they  had  been 
chased  ont  from  that  end  of  the  place 
jnst  before,  with  sticks,  stones,  and 
pitchforks,  by  the  rery  young  people 
who  had  been  dancing  sociably  enongh 
along  with  the  bear  and  monkey — 
because  an  air  they  commenced  was 
eonire  la  tiberU,  How  any  tone 
oonld  be  against  liberty,  Mr  Thorpe 
oonld  not  conceive :  nay,  if  they  did 
not  like  dancing  to  it,  they  might 
have  stood  still ;  they  might  have  re- 
quested it  to  be  stopped ;  indeed,  it 
was  probable  that  some  of  these  very 
people  might  have  wished  the  liberty 
of  dancing  it  I  Still  less  conld  be  per- 
ceive how  Uberty  conld  be  connected 
with  that  particular  tune — ^*  Rkhard 
o  wum  rai^^f  And  he  looked  interro- 
gatively to  Mrs  Mason.  Certainly 
not,  the  governess  responded :  Gret- 
ry's  new  music  1  In  fact,  he  re- 
joined, the  musician  conld  not,  either: 
but  that  day  mysteries  seemed  to 
grow,  be  added, — for,  before  himself 
emerging  from  the  place,  at  sight  of 
the  church,  he  had  very  civilly  in- 
qnired,  from  a  group  of  inhabitants, 
what  was  the  name  of  the  village. 
What  had  been  his  astonishment  to 
perceive,  that  passing  from  uncivil 
silence,  from  stares  of  wonder,  and 
extraordinary,  sndden  indignation, 
they  looked  very  mnch  disposed  to 
treat  him  as  it  now  seemed  they  had 
before  treated  these  inoffensive  stran- 
gers. Until,  adding  insult,  they  had 
significantly  touched  their  foreheads, 
looking  to  each  other,  or  whispering, 
until  one,  perhaps  still  more  inge- 
nious in  giving  offence,  had  suddenly 
called  out, ''  Bah  I  c'est  un  Anglais  I** 
There  had  been  then  no  farther  notice 
of  him — indeed  absolute  indifference ; 
nor  did  he  discover,  till  he  encounter- 
ed the  injured  foreigner,  what  the 
name  of  the  place  actually  was.  And 
was  there,  then,  really  any  peculiar 
crime  in  asking  the  name  of  Chark- 
mont — any  strange  privacy — any  un- 
utterable horror  connected  with  ii — 
that  no  one  should  put  the  mere  ques- 
tion ?  But,  at  all  events,  was  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  to  be  thought  madness! 
Kay  more,  was  it  lower  than  madness 
to  be — an  Englishman  I 
Mr  Thorpe  looked  m  little  dlsoom- 


posed  and  changed,  in  fact,  even 
since  they  last  had  seen  him.  Usual- 
ly, though  not  pedantic,  he  was 
tedious  ;  but  he  began  for  a  moment 
to  appear  almost  respectable  in  the 
very  eyes  of  his  pupil,  who  had  often 
thought  before  that  the  present  curate 
at  Stoke  could  not  be  more  monoton- 
ous, nor  the  old  rector  duller :  a  spark 
of  spurit  seemed  for  the  time  to  have 
given  emphasis  to  his  words,  and 
meaning  to  his  face — some  faint  dignity 
too  to  his  lengthy  awkward  person,  sit* 
.ting  ordinarily  like  a  sack  on  his  horse^ 
vr\3x  the  gaiters  dangling  in  the  stir- 
rups. Yet  how  amazingly  simple 
was  Mr  Thorpe ;  it  was  chiefly  the 
Italian  with  bis  battered  instruments 
and  beaten  animals  that  seemed  to 
have  roused  him  from  his  wont :  while 
as  for  his  chief  puzzle,  a  light  broke  on 
it  to  the  boy  at  once,  from  all  he  had 
seen  and  heard  of  these  French.  Wby^ 
-—of  course  they  thought  the  whole 
world  should  know  Charlemont  al- 
ready I 

But,  to  the  ladies,  softly  plashed 
and  clattered  below,  from  among 
alders  in  the  deeper  hollow,  the  mUl- 
wheel  of  the  village,  dusty  light 
flying  from  the  upper  door:  the 
cracked  striking  of  a  clock  was  heard 
from  fiEurtber  off,  till  they  saw  the 
grey  turrets  of  another  yellow  chatean 
among  trees,  though  but  a  thread  of 
smoke  rose  from  it,  and  its  discolour- 
ed plaster,  where  the  sunlight  struck, 
gave  it  a  dilapidated  aspect,  helped 
by  the  pigeons  from  the  dovecote 
tower  dose  by,  that  were  sitting  on 
the  window-sills  and  eaves.  Full  to 
the  light  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence 
rose  the  carriage,  widening  the  land- 
scape on  every  side,  save  where  the 
woods  before  it  extended :  there  was 
a  smooth,  broad  road  in  front,  sweep- 
ing round  where  the  labourers  were 
still  at  work  on  it:  they  were  on  m 
hill,  and  all  was  exquisitely  solitary 
otherwise  for  the  first  time,  except 
close  by,  where  the  highway  ran 
between  the  two  porter's-lodges  of 
two  great  gates  that  faced  each  other. 
These  great  gates  were,  indeed,  gor- 
geously beautiful,  being  each  donble, 
with  side-wickets,  all  of  open  iron- 
work, elaborately  complex;  gilt 
crowns  surmounted  the  globes  upon 
their  massy  pillars  of  stone,  their 
vpper  rims  were  fbnoed  of  flenr-de- 
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lis,  as  if  of  lance-heads,  richly  gilded ; 
while  the  blade-shaped  leaves,  da- 
masked and  lettered  with  mottoes, 
stretched  thronghont  the  whole, 
hither  and  thither,  like  guardian 
swords,  from  the  nncouth  grasp  of 
grotesque  naked  monsters  at  the 
lower  comers ;  everywhere  were  small 
puzzling  circles  of  cipher,  and  in  the 
midst  the  joined  halves  composed  a 
grand  shield-shaped  device,  burnish- 
ed and  resplendent  on  either  hand, 
of  the  royal  arms  of  France.  The 
very  radiance  of  the  afternoon  sun 
^Bme  dazzling  towards  it,  and  threw 
the  other  way  on  the  cross  road,  into 
one  park,  a  mottled  shadow  of  fleur- 
de-lis;  shapes  of  crowns,  ciphers, 
and  monsters,  even  vanished  among 
the  dust  of  the  horses'  feet  on  the 
highway  as  they  trotted  past — 
strange  traces  from  the  days  of  Louis 
Qnatorze.  Still  was  all  that  nothing 
to  the  broad  glimpses  of  park  scenery 
both  ways  through  them.  Mrs  Mason 
herself  saw  one  way,  with  unusual 
commendation,  where  a  stately  dis- 
tance was  made  by  Lenotre's  taste, 
in  straight  avenne,  level  turf,  and 
high-clipped  side-alleys,  where  a  few 
wdl-dressed  people  were  walking; 
her  frequent  headache  did  not,  per- 
haps, at  any  time  wholly  leave  her, 
bat  the  vinaigrette  paused  in  her 
hand,  as  she  directed  the  attention 
of^Lady  and  Miss  Willoughby  to  each 
fine  efiiict.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to 
draw  the  latter  from  her  absorbed 
delight  the  other  way ;  for  there  the 
wilder  chase  seemed  left  to  nature,  the 
flun  levelled  more  and  more  all  his 
yellowing  splendour  through  its  deep- 
green,  sinking  glades,  flinging  out 
fantastic  shadows,  shooting  gashes  of 
verdurous  light,  in  which  the  delicate 
young  fern  peeped  from  about  the 
trunk  of  some  far- off  oak,  while  the 
broad  umbrage  of  its  gnarled  l>ough8 
retreated  crisply  into  cooler  shade; 
the  knolls  were  hung  with  the  fox- 
-glove  buds,  like  crimson  bells  that 
had  not  found  a  tongue ;  and  all  there 
was  moist,  secluded,  solitary,  sweet, 
save  when  some  single  bird  seemed  to 
wake  np  and  make  it  musical,  till 
again  it  trilled  and  rang  with  thehr 
innumerable  notes.  But  gradually 
the  road  had  lifted  the  carriage  higher 
yet ;  it  seemed  to  drive  slow  by  in- 
iithict ;  and  ere  they  well  knew,  the 


whole  party  made  exclamations  toge- 
ther, as,  with  Rose,  they  did  not 
know  which  way  to  look  first.  Mr 
Thorpe  came  to  a  stand -still,  and 
Jackson  was  shading  his  eyes,  whip 
in  hand,  to  look  under  the  sun.  Even 
Lady  Willoughby  said,  fanning  her- 
self gently,  "  Dear  me — what  a  fine 
country!  what  crops!"  "Yes—the 
harvest  will  be  excellent,  I  should 
think,"  Mrs  Mason  replied,  nsiog  her 
fan  also,  it  was  so  hot.  The  young 
lady  stood  up,  and  her  brother  jump- 
ed out  to  get  from  the  top  of  the  bank 
upon  the  wall. 

They  were  nearer  Paris  than  they 
thought ;  it  bristled  and  shone 
through  its  haze,  some  miles  away  on 
the  plain :  westward,  the  high  woods 
of  Marly  showed  faint  through  the 
edges  of  two  broad  sunbeams,  as 
through  a  veil,  with  bluer  distinctness 
between,  here  a  spire,  there  smoke ; 
the  waves  of  forest  verdure  undulat- 
ing round,  began  to  bum  and  blaze 
towards  sunset ;  all  was  spotted  with 
towns,  sprinkled  rich-red  and  white 
with  villages,  flushed  with  orchards; 
and  in  the  barer  spaces  embroidered 
like  a  carpet  that  blended  with  the 
daric  suburbs  of  the  city  on  the  horizon. 
Here  and  there  appeared  a  soft  misty 
glitter  of  the  circuitous  Seine  in  the 
level,  with  some  faint  white  sails; 
the  distant  azure  of  some  hills  could 
be  seen ;  it  was  all  like  one  mighty 
map  made  real.  Yet  greatest  of  all 
to  their  eyes,  even  greater  than  the 
dusky  grimness  of  Paris  in  the  sun, 
showing  its  domes  so  helmet-like,  and 
its  pinnacles  so  like  weapons — was 
where,  with  one  accord  looking  back, 
they  could  perceive  the  silvered  slates 
of  one  large  town  among  the  avenues 
they  had  turned  from  that  forenoon, 
its  steeples  shining,  its  windows 
sparkling--and  through  that  trans- 
parent French  air,  some  lustrous 
snowy  glimpses  between  embosoming 
bowers,  of  long  level  palace-roofs, 
embossed,  and  fringed,  and  tipped 
with  nndistinguishable  ornament. 
Palaces,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  visible 
in  every  direction;  but  they  thickened 
towards  it;  all  that  way  the  landscape 
was  but  one  mass  of  park-woods,  and 
with  those  alleys,  gardens,  terraces, 
that  long  road  at  intervals  perceived, 
it  could  be  nothing  bnt  Versailles! 
Charles  himself  could  not  but  look. 
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The  rainbow  flashiDg  of  the  fountains, 
and  gleam  of  statnes — the  grand  stairs 
of  the  terrace — they  conld  almost 
fancy  they  distinguished. 

It  was  he  who  first  broke  the  thread 
of  their  interest.  Well,  he  shouldn't 
care  to  have  seen  King  Louis  XVI. ; 
he  had  once  seen  George  UI.  H  was 
easy  enough  to  see  him,  in  fact;  if  you 
only  but  knew  it  was  he.  He  had  seen 
a  boy  at  Eton,  fag  to  a  friend  of  his, 
who  was  once  spoken  to  a  good  while 
at  a  turnstile  in  Windsor  Park  by  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  drab  gaiters,  a 
nankeen  waistcoat,  and  a  blue  coat 
with  bright  buttons;  and  when  a 
ranger  came  up  afterwards  from 
behind,  and  told  him  it  was  the  king, 
he  nearly  fainted.  He  could  neyer 
learn  anything  after  that,  and  always 
turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  a  gold 
sovereign,  so  he  had  to  be  sent  to 
sea. 

*^  My  dear  young  gentleman,"  said 
Mr  Thorpe  seriously,  '*  the  King  of 
France  is  a  much  more  powmul 
monarch  than  even  His  Majesty  King 
George  I  I  must  beg  to  correct  you 
on  a  point  of  history.  He  is  absolute 
ruler,  not  only  of  aU  the  land  we  see, 
but  over  the  property,  nay,  the  very 
persons  of  his  subjects — ^he  Is  the  State 
himself — as  the  great  Louis  XIY. 
so  emphatically  told  his  nobles.  Think 
of  those  lettres  du  cachet^  given  away 
even  blank  in  thousands  upon  thou* 
sands— a  kind  of  money,  as  it  were — 
exchanged  by  the  courtiers  for  all 
kinds  of  objects — with  which,  for  all 
one  knows,  were  he  worth  notice  from 
some  enemy,  he  may  be  sent  to  a 
Bastille  on  no  account  whatever,  to 
remain  there  unknown  the  rest  of  his 
life!" 

Charles  Willoughby  still  endea- 
voured to  look  ind&erent,  though  the 
slight  whistle  died  between  his  teeth, 
while  he  pushed  his  cap  down  on  his 
head,  deeply  resolved  never  to  lift  it 
to  a  French  king.  Mr  Thorpe,  drawn 
into  unwonted  earnestness,  by  the 
expression  of  the  ladies*  faces,  sought 
to  reassure  them. 

'*  The  character  of  the  present  king 
is  such  as  to  make  this  power  a  bene- 
fit," he  said.  ^^  There  seems  a  rapid 
decrease  of  superstition  in  the  church. 
Beally,  Lady  Willoughby,  there  was 
something  idolatrous  in  this  excessive 
honour  to  a  human  being !    To  con- 


ceive that  at  his  Majesty's  death,  while 
the  body  lay  for  forty  days  embalmed 
in  lead,  a  waxen  efSgy  was  placed  in 
the  grand  hall  of  entertainment,  and 
served  by  gentlemen-waiters  at  the 
usual  times,  while  the  meal  wa» 
blessed  by  the  almoner,  the  meat 
carved,  and  the  wine  presented  to  th& 
figure;  its  hands  were  washed  and 
thanks  returned.  The  queen,  in 
white  mourning — " 

**In  white  mourning?"  inquired  the 
governess,  with  interest. 

"  In  white,  I  think,  Mrs  Mason — 
sat  for  six  weeks  in  a  chamber  lighted 
by  lamps  alone.  For  a  whole  year 
she  could  not  stir  out  of  her  own  apart- 
ments, if  she  had  received  the  intelli* 
gence  there.  Although  similar  cere- 
monies were  observed  after  her  own 
decease." 

The  feminine  impression  of  former 
evils  in  France  grew  deep.  The  tutor 
could  not  say  whether  his  present 
majesty  would  require  Such  honours. 
There  was  only  one  person  of  inferior 
rank  who  had  ever  been  distinguished 
by  a  shade  of  the  same  respect,  though 
for  a  shorter  time  her  effigy  had  sat. 
It  was  the  far  Gabrielle  d'Esth^ 
*^  Who  was  she  ?"  Bose  asked, — **  and 
why"— 

««Miss  Willoughby,"  interrupted 
Mrs  Mason  with  a  sudden  air  of  seve- 
rity, rustling  and  extending  and  draw- 
ing herself  erect,  *Uhere  are  some 
questions  too  shocking  and  improper 
for  us  to  ask?"  Mr  Thorpe,  with  a 
frightened  look,  sat  dumb  in  his  sad- 
dle ;  yet  Mrs  Mason  professed  to  know 
history,  and  her  charge  must  surely 
learn  it :  nay,  unknown  to  them  all, 
among  the  distant  chateaus,  palaoesy 
and  mansions  they  were  gazing  at» 
were  St  Germain's  in  the  blue  emin- 
ence, which  the  great  Louis  had  given 
to  La  Yalll^e  when  he  wearied  other 
for  Madame  de  Montespan ;  and  Lu- 
ciennes,  where  Madame  dn  Barry 
was  then  living  in  fashionable  retire- 
ment. But  the  one  had  been  gallant, 
stately  even  in  his  vices;  the  royal 
patron  of  the  other,  in  his  dissipations^ 
had  at  least  been  elegant.  Probably 
Mr  Thorpe's  confusion  led  him  to  a 
graver  topic. 

^'  The  chronicler  I  have  lately  per- 
used," he  said,  hastily,  *'is  really 
worth  study.  Nothing  can  be  so 
monmfolly  salutary.     As  the  coffin 
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was  borne  at  nigfat  to  yonder  Notre 
Dame,  and  thence  thereafter  to  the 
ancient  town  of  St  Denis,  the  streets 
were  hang  with  black,  and  before 
every  house  was  planted  a  tall  lighted 
torch  of  white  wax.  First  went  the 
Gapnchins,  in  their  coarse  sackcloth 
girt  with  ropes,  bearing  their  hnge 
cross,  crowned  with  thorns — then  five 
hundred  poor  men,  nnder  their  bailiff, 
all  in  moaming  as  for  a  father — the 
magistrates  and  conrts  of  jottice,  the 
parliament  of  Paris  in  rich  sable  fan, 
the  high  clergy  in  pnrple  and  gold — 
followed  by  the  fanerai  car  drawn  by 
white  horses,  covered  with  black  veU 
vet  crossed  with  white  satin,  and  the 
long  train  of  officers  of  the  honse- 
hold." 

The  great  knowledge  of  the  tutor 
as  to  textile  fabrics  interested  Mrs 
Mason.  ''Think  of  the  expense!" 
Lady  Willoughby  said. 

''This  vast  procession,"  pursued 
Mr  Thorpe  with  solemnity,  "  went  on 
in  silence,  while,  as  the  chronicler 
quaintly  expresses  it,  '  ever  and  aye 
the  royal  musicians  made  a  sound  of 
lamentation,  with  instruments  clothed 
in  crape,  very  fierce  and  marvellously 
dolorous  to  hear  or  to  behold,  until 
they  arrived  at  the  church  of  St  Denis, 
—blessed  be  his  name  I  And  the  bier 
was  borne  into  the  choir,  it  being 
a-blaze  with  lamps  and  tapers  beyond 
number,  and  the  service  lasted  for  the 
King*s  soul  several  days — ^whereupon 
was  the  body  let  down  into  the  vault, 
but  not  admitted  within  the  inner 
chamber  until  the  end  of  the  next 
reign — and  Normandy,  the  most  an- 
cient king  of  arms,  summoned  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  the  high  dignitaries 
should  therein  deposit  their  ensigns 
and  truncheons  of  command — which 
done,  the  sacred  oriflamme  of  France 
was  let  fall  down  upon  the  coffin, 
until  the  Jleur^de-lis  began  with  the 
noble  Bourbons  —  and  the  king-of- 
arms  cried  three  times  so  that  the 
vaults  heard  and  replied  —  Hoi  the 
king  is  dead  I  The  king  is  dead  I  The 
king  is  dead  I  And  when  silence  had 
been  renewed,  the  same  voice  pro- 
daimed'Long  live  the  king !— and  all 
the  other  heralds  repeated  it.  Then 
was  all  finished,  and  they  departed 
joyously.'  Keally,  in  those  older 
writers,  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  day,— however  superstitious, 


there   is   considerable   profit  to  ba 
fbund.** 

And  the  worthy  graduate  settled 
his  glasses  complacently,  used  hia 
pocket-handkerchief  in  the  loud  man- 
ner he  was  addicted  to,  and  looked 
round  with  increased  attention  on  the 
mighty  view ;  for  devouter  wishes  bad 
long  been  breeding  dimly  in  his  mind, 
such  as  the  chill  Protestantism  even 
of  his  revered  mother-church  did  not 
at  that  period  satisfy.  He  did  not 
notice  the  shrinking,  under  that  full 
sunlight  and  wide  asure,  with  the 
swarm  of  summer  files  in  the  ears, 
and  the  warble  of  birds  at  hand,  with 
which  the  youngest  of  his  hearers,at 
least,  felt  the  thought  of  death — above 
all,  that  universal  one,  of  sovereign 
power.  As  for  Lady  Willoughby, 
her  anxious  look  was  chiefiy  from  a 
reference  to  her  watch;  and  it  had 
been  growing.  She  had  not  even 
heard  Mr  Thorpe.  It  was  time  for 
them  to  turn  into  the  road  from  Ver- 
saiUes,  as  Colonel  WUloughby— Sir 
Godfrey — would  soon  be  leaving  Paris, 
and  he  was  punctual  to  a  moment. 
There  was  no  other  way,  Jackson  said 
in  reply,  but  by  turning  right  again 
through  the  last  village ;  at  his  mis- 
tresses request,  acoordiu^y,  he  suited 
the  action  to  the  word,  by  backing 
and  wheeling  round.  But  where  was 
Charles  ?  He  had  vanished  over  the 
wall,  apparently,  during  his  tutor's 
irrelevant  remarks.  To  the  calls  of  Mr 
Thorpe,  echoed  from  among  the  woods, 
he  returned  no  sign.  It  was  annoy- 
ing. They  must  wait;  and,  at  any 
rate,  according  to  the  views  of  Jack- 
son, generally  unfavourable  if  required 
— with  these  beasts,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  on  in  good  time,  be- 
sides having  to  walk  through  that  vil- 
lage, which  was  like  nothing  English 
whatever— with  perhaps  a  bucket 
of  water  needed  at  that  there  tavern, 
if  such  a  thing  was  to  be  had.  The 
sudden  intelligence  of  Mr  Thorpe  sug- 
gested a  way :  he  could  ride  off  at 
once  to  meet  Sir  Godfrey,  and  set  him 
at  ease ;  .in  fact,  for  himself,  at  least, 
it  wonld  be  easy  to  avoid  the  village 
of  Charlemont  altogether— by— yes — 
by  taking  that  chemm  de$  affranteuz^ 
as  they  called  it  Lady  Wilioughby's 
face  brightened.  Her  thanks  to  Mr 
Thorpe  were  something  energetic  for 
Amt  :  and  spurring,  rising  in  his  stirrups, 
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bumping  np  and  down  oh  his  white 
mare,  that  worthy  man  disappeared. 
Rose  pressed  her  parasol  against  her 
month  to  repress  a  smile,  at  the 
thought  how  Charles  would  have 
enjoyed  his  foUowing  the  bear  and 
monkey:  but,  through  ker  means, 
she  was  resolved  he  should  know 
nothing  of  it 

When  least  expected,  Chaiiee  re- 
appeared,  jumping  with  a  flushed  face 
over  the  wall,  and  carrying  a  load  <^ 
wild-flowers  for  his  mother,  for  Roae^ 
even  for  Miss  MasoiK  He  had  heard 
distant  sounds  over  the  woods  of  the 
diase,  which  he  thought  were  those  of 
hunting-horns.  But  all  was  again 
still,  bright,  sleepy  and  solitary,  under 
the  glory  of  the  sloping  sun.  He  got 
in ;  Jackson  whipped  his  horses  at  kuBt 
to  a  trot,  for  again  and  again  they  had 
been  passed  each  way  by  humbto 
vehicles ;  and  they  rolled  on  their 
way  back  towards  Charlemont.  Mr 
Thorpe^s  mission  excited  no  extraoru 
dinary  sati^aetion  in  Charles,  though 
he  was  sure  they  would  get  on  better 
without  him.  Mr  Thorpe  ran  a  stnmg 
ehance  of  being  taken  up  as  a  spy.  AU 
at  once  it  occurred  to  him  that  Mr 
Thorpe  had  all  their  passports.  But 
a  scene  of  far  more  exciting  interest 
next  moment  eclipsed  everything  like 
that.  Again,  from  the  distaooe  of  those 
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secluded  glades,  did  a  sound  draw  his 
ear — and  it  was  really  the  sound  of  a 
bugle-horn — a  faint,  far-off,  musical 
sound,  sometimes  smothered  by  the 
woods,  then  breaking  out  clearer.  It 
sank  into  a  long-drawn,  almost  wail* 
ing.note,  that  rose  up  into  a  livelier 
quaver,  joined  by  a  burst  from  others. 
It  must  be  a  hunt  They  were  blow* 
ing  the  Mori — as  they  did  only  for  a 
stag,  and  a  stag  that  was  dead.  Such 
luck ! — ^for  it  came  ever  nearer.  But 
what  a  crowd  at  the  turning,  near 
those  splendid  gates  —  twenty  times 
even  Cbarlemontmust  be  there,  by  the 
smurming  noise!  And  the  gates  them- 
selves, thrown  each  way  open  with 
theur  double  leaves,  closed  up  the 
road. 

The  lad  rose  half  up,  with  breath 
suspended,  and  without  a  look  to 
spare  for  his  party,  kept  mute  as  the 
carriage  rolled  into  the  crowd  on  that 
side.  He  did  not  so  much  as  think 
what  it  could  be. 

Though  had  there  been  a  chance  of 
the  chemin  des  affrowteux^  and  the  car^ 
riage  could  have  gone  through  it — ^in- 
deed through  one  long  enough  and 
circuitous  enough  to  avoid  all  France 
— it  might  have  been  better  for  the 
WUloughbies.  Yet  who  knows?  The 
master-history  that  shapes  our  ends 
is  wiser  than  we. 
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Ours  is  an  age  of  pecniiar  impor- 
tance. Events  seem  to  be  crowded 
into  a  small  space  of  time  which,  if, 
spread  over  half  a  century,  would  yet 
mark  the  time  as  one  of  peril,  action, 
and  renown.  In  the  political  world 
we  view  a  rapid  succession  of  excit- 
ing scenes.  The  calm  of  peace  yields 
to  the  turmoil  of  war,  and  Europe, 
bat  lately  placid,  is  now  rocked  to 
its  very  base,  and  every  nation  on 
the  Continent  seems  torn  with  present 
evils  or  convnlsed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  to  come.  The  strife  of 
nations  has  doubtless  called  forth  all 
the  energies  of  mankind ;  and  though 
England  is  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  action,  and  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  war,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  but 
that  she,  too,  lies  in  peril,  and  par- 
takes the  general  restlessness  of  the 
times.  It  becomes  her,  then,  to  con- 
sider in  what  lies  her  safety,  and  into 
whose  hands  she  should  commit  the 
guidance  of  her  affairs  at  this  moment 
of  danger. 

Is  not  England,  too,  a  sharer  in 
this  general  convulsion  ?  Let  us  look 
to  her  senate,  the  heart  of  this  great 
nation,  where  all  the  movements  by 
which  she  is  agitated  can  be  seen  and 
analysed.  First,  we  see  the  Whigs 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  and 
their  consequent  fall  from  power. 
Next,  we  see  the  Conservative  party, 
with  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 
country,  installed  in  power.  Ten 
short  months  have  elapsed,  and  we 
see  that  Government,  after  having 
conferred,  in  its  short  tenure  of  ofSce, 
lasting  benefits  upon  the  country, 
now  falling,  though  by  a  slight  majo- 
rity, before  a  combination  of  all  those 
various  sects,  panting  for  office,  which 
range  between  conservatism  and  tur- 
bulent democracy — between  Popery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  practical  atheism 
on  the  other ;  at  war  amongst  them- 
selves, yet  combined  together  against 
a  Government  which  seemed  determin- 
ed to  legislate  for  the  country,  and  not 
for  the  exclusive  interests  of  any  one 
party.  Well  might  the  Minister  ex- 
claim, as  he  fell  before  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies,  prescient  of  the 
future,  while  contemplating  the  events 


of  the  present — *' England  has  not 
loved  coalitions.''  Well  might  he 
'^appeal  from  that  coalition  to  that 
public  opinion  which  governs  this 
country,"  and  before  whose  searching 
tribunal  that  unprincipled  combina- 
tion must  soon  be  brought  If  he 
desired  revenge,  he  has  it  now.  A 
government  of  *^  all  the  talents,"  con- 
taining, as  we  are  told,  within  its 
ranks  all  the  men  of  official  experi- 
ence, administrative  ability,  of  par- 
liamentary renown,  and  so  forth, 
calling  down  upon  them  the  contempt 
of  Parliament  and  the  scorn  of  the 
country,  succeeds  the  Derby  admi- 
nistration. Forced  to  abandon  mea- 
sure after  measure,  faurly  vanquished 
in  those  with  which  they  proceedf 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  own 
imagined  talenit  and  ability,  which 
must  at  any  sacrifice  of  character  be 
preserved  at  the  service  of  the  country, 
they  are  evidently,  to  all  men  but 
themselves,  and  a  few  of  their  own 
devoted  adherents,  eliciting  the  pity 
of  theur  friends  and  the  derision  of 
their  enemies.  But,  then,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  the  war  which  prevents  them 
from  carrying  their  measures ;  that 
last  session  they  carried  their  budget, 
India  bill,  &c,  with  large  majorities, 
which  they  regard  as  a  sign  that  they 
possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament, 
and  that  now  Parliament  and  the 
country,  with  their  attention  distracted 
by  the  war,  simply  refuse  to  legislate. 
We  protest  against  such  arguments 
as  these.  It  is  introducing  a  danger- 
ous principle,  though  it  may  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  clinging  to  office  with  a 
disgraceful  pertinacity.  But  does  it 
not  occur  to  them,  that  probably  the 
reason  they  carried  their  measures 
last  year  with  such  a  semblance  of 
trinmph,  was  in  consequence  of  that 
forbearance — nay,  even  favour — with 
which  every  government,  new  to 
office,  is  regarded ;  that  it  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  result  of  that  dis- 
organisation of  their  opponents  which 
ever  follows  defeat;  and  that  the 
people,  dazzled  with  appearances, 
were  willing  to  adroit  that  we  had  a 
government  which  was  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  country.    But  how 
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bave  these  feeliDgs  been  dispelled? 
Credalitj  or  coDnivance,  disgraceful 
in  such  keen -sighted  and  patriotic 
statesmen,  has  done  it  all — ^Parliament 
has  lost  confidence  in  them,  and  the 
conntiy  contemns  them.  Moreover, 
blinded  by  their  confidence  in  their 
own  talents,  which  has  now  become 
a  byword  among  sensible  men,  thej 
still  declare  they  carry  with  them  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  because  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  war 
they  still  possess  majorities.  Such 
reasoning  as  this  does  not  hold.  The 
reason  that  they  carry  their  financial 
measures  so  decisively  through  the 
House  is,  that  many,  who  do  not  feel 
so  strongly  as  others  on  the  iujustice 
of  the  measures  proposed,  are  willing 
to  support  those  measures  rather 
than  have  it  appear  on  the  Continent 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  re- 
fused the  sinews  of  war  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  struggle.  Il  is 
not  the  war  which  prevents  their 
carrying  other  measures,  it  is  the  war 
which  enables  them  to  carry  what 
thev  do. 

But  how  has  this  been  brought 
about? — ^faow  is  it  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  so  rapidly  lost  the  favour  of 
the  people,  and  been  reduced  to  the 
position  of  beluga  Grovemment  on  suf- 
ferance? The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
that  general  discontent  and  excite- 
ment which  from  Europe  have  infected 
England.  Men  are  excited  at  what 
is  passing  abroad,  and  distrustful  of 
affi&irs  within.  The  want  of  uuion  and 
mutual  distrust  which  exist  in  head- 
quarters, is  spread  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Those  feelings  of  distrust 
and  disagreement  existing  in  the 
Government  become  every  day  more 
apparent,  and  add  to  the  anxiety  with 
which  its  motions  are  regarded.  This 
distrust  and  anxiety  must  be  prevalent 
whilst  this  state  of  things  continues. 
It  is  only  by  the  reascendancy  of  the 
Conservative  party  that  they  can 
be  surmounted,  and  by  the  advent 
to  power  of  men  who  have  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  who  have  unity 
of  sentiment  amongst  themselves, 
and  who  are  backed  by  united 
followers;  who  have,  each  and  all, 
the  same  objects  in  view —  viz.,  a 
firm  resistance  to  Russian  aggression 
and  the  establishment  of  a  durable 
peace,  the  maintenance  of  our  Pro- 
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testant  religion,  and  justice  to  all 
parties  in  the  State.  Unity  of  senti- 
ment amongst  the  members  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
people.  There  never,  probably,  was 
a  Cabinet  in  which  there  were  so 
many  **open  questions"  as  the  pre- 
sent Since  so  many  of  them  are 
Peelites,  we  may  as  well  have  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Ped  himself  on 
those  self-same  open  questions.  We 
subjoin  an  extract  of  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  1840  by  that  eminent  states- 
man, on  a  motion  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  Ministers,  in  which  he  refers, 
without  any  ambiguity  of  expressiOUi 
to  the  fatality  of  open  questions : — 

''Bat  there  is  a  new  resource  for  an 
incompetent  Administration — there  is  tiie 
ingenions  device  of  open  qnestions,  the' 
cunning  scheme  of  adding  to  the  strength 
of  a  weak  goyemment  by  proclaiming 
its  disunion.  It  will  be  a  fatal  polioj, 
indeed,  if  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
an  exception,  and  always  an  unfortunate 
exception  in  reoent  times,  is  hereafter  to 
constitute  the  rule  of  QoTemment.  If 
every  government  may  say,  'We  feel 
pressed  by  those  behind  us — we  find  our- 
selves unable,  by  steadily  maintaining 
our  own  opinions^  to  command  the  ma- 
jority and  retain  the  confidence  of  our 
followerSfOur  remedy  is  an  easy  one-» 
let  us  make  each  question  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  thereby  destroy  every  obstacle 
to  every  possible  combination;' — what 
will  be  the  consequence !  The  exclusion 
of  honourable  and  able  men  ftvm  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  unprincipled 
coalition  of  the  refuse  of  every  party. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  said 
that  there  have  been  instances  of  '  open 
questions '  in  the  recent  history  of  this 
country.  There  have  been ;  but  there 
has  scarcely  been  one  that  has  not  been 
pregnant  with  evil,  and  which  has  not 
been  branded  by  an  impartial  posterity 
with  censure  and  disgrace.  He  said, 
that  in  1782  Mr  Fox  made  Parliament- 
ary Reform  an  open  question ;  that  Mf 
Pitt  did  so  on  the  Slave-trade;  and  that  the 
Catholic  Question  was  an  open  one.  Why, 
if  ever  lessons  were  written  for  your  in- 
struction, to  guard  you  against  the  recur- 
rence to  open  questions,  you  will  find 
them  in  these  melancholy  examples.  The 
first  instance  was  the  coalition  of  Mr  Fox' 
and  Lord  North,  which  could  not  have 
taken  place  vrithout  open  questions. 
Does  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
know  that  that  very  fact — the  union  in 
office  of  men  who  had  differed^  and  oon"" 
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Unued  to  differ  on  great  oonBtitatioxud 
Mid  Tit«l  qaeitions  —  produced  such  a 
dflgree  of  discontent  and  dis^st,  as  to 
leiMi  to  the  disgraceful  expulsion  of  that 
GoTemment !  The  second  instance  was 
that  of  the  SlaTO-trade  ;  hut  has  not 
that  act  of  Mr  Pitt  (the  permitting  of 
the  Slaye-trade  to  be  an  open  question) 
been  more  condemned  than  anjr  other 
act  of  his  public  life !  The  next  instance 
elted  was  that  of  the  Catholic  Question. 
I  hare  had  some  experience  of  tiie  efils 
which  arose  Arom  making  Catholic  eman- 
oipatioo  an  open  question.  All  parties  in 
this  House  were  equally  responsible  for 
them.  Fox  made  it  an  open  question  ; 
Pitt  made  it  an  open  question  ;  Lord 
LiTerpool  made  it  an  open  question  ; 
Canning  made  it  an  open  question.  Each 
had  to  plead  an  urgent  necessity  for 
Renting  disunion  in  the  Cabinet  on  this 

£sat  question  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
ubt  that  the  practical  result  of  that  dis- 
nnion  was  to  introduce  discord  amongst 

Snblic  men,  and  to  paralyse  the  rigour  of 
be  execntire  goyemment  Eyery  aet  of 
administration  was  tainted  by  disonion 
in  the  Qinnet.  Eyery  party  was  jealous 
of  the  predominance  of  the  other.  Each 
party  most  be  represented  in  the  goyem- 
Meat  of  that  yery  eountry  which  required, 
ahoye  aU  thinn^  a  united  and  resolute 
GoyemmenL  There  must  be  a  lord-lien- 
tenant  of  one  class  of  opinions,  a  secretary 
of  the  opposite,  beginning  their  adminis- 
tration in  harmony,  but  in  spite  of  them- 
•elyes  becoming  each  the  nucleus  of  a 
party,  gradually  conyerting  reciprocal 
ooawlenco  into  jealousy  and  distrust.  It 
was  my  oonyietion  of  the  eyils  of  snch  a 
■late  of  things —  of  the  long  experience 
of  distracted  eoondls,  of  the  cuee  of  an 
open  qnostioB,  as  it  ail^ted  the  practical 
^Tsmment  of  Ireland — it  was  thisconyio* 
IMB,  and  not  the  fear  of  physical  force, 
that  eoavineed  me  that  the  policy  mnst 
he  abandoned.  I  do  not  belieye  tbU  the 
making  the  Cstholio  qnestton  an  open 
toestion  fisdlitaled  the  ultimate  settle- 
moirt  of  it.  If  the  decided  friends  of 
emmripotion  had  rslhsed  to  nnite  in  goy- 
onuMol  with  ite  eppoasnte,  the  qnsation 
wonld  hayo  been  settled  at  an  earlier 
peris  d,  and  (as  it  ooghl  te  hayo  been) 
onder  better  anspiees.  So  mnck  fcr  the 
OMooiaging  examite  of  the  ifgM  iMonr- 
able  gentlimin  Thsy  ^vore  &ial  exoep- 
from  the  fOMnI  mImj  of  Goyem- 
If,  as  I  heibio  eboerrtd,  sack  ex- 
aio  te  oeftstitate  the  ftslnre  nk 
of  Goyemment^  there  ti  anead  to  poblic 
oonMsaoe  in  ^  ksnoor  and  integrity 
of  great  peKticnl  paitieft,  a  soyenaee  of 


shuffling  conduct  of  unprincipled  poli- 
ticians.'* 

Snch  were  the  sentimente  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  with  regard  to  open  qaee- 
tioDB  in  the  Melbonme  Cabinet :  how 
much  more  completely  those  remarks 
apply  to  the  present  Government  it 
is  needless  to  point  ont.  Again  are 
the  open  questions  in  the  Melbonme 
Cabinet  vigorously  attacked ;  but 
this  time  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  by  a  more  energetic  and  fiery 
orator : — 

*'My  Lords,— '/<im«0nttfccfer«|w5/tcd* 
has  been  in  all  times^  and  amongst  the 
best  of  statesmen,  a  bond  of  union  at  onoe 
intelligible,  honourable,  conduciyo  to  the 
oommon  weaL  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  union  formed  of  baser  materials — a  tie 
that  knits  together  far  different  natures, 
the  '  Mdeat  vtUe  atque  nolU,*  and  of  this 
it  has  been  known  and  been  said, '  ea  de- 
mtun,  iiUer  maloi,  erf  priwu  awUeiiia.* 
The  abandonment  of  all  opinions,  the  sa- 
crifice of  every  sentiment,  the  preference 
of  sordid  interest  to  honest  prinetple,  the 
ntter  abdication  of  the  power  to  act  as 
oonseienee  dictetes  and  sense  of  duty  re- 
commends— snch  is  the  yilodroes  of  which 
the  links  are  made  which  bind  profljgate 
men  together  in  a  '  eoyenant  of  shame ;  * 
a  confederacy  to  seek  their  own  ad^ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  every  dnty 
this,  my  Lords,  is  the  literal  meaning  of 
*  open  questions.'  It  is  that  each  has  his 
known  recorded  opinions,  but  that  each  in 
willing  te  eacriice  themratho'  thanbfoak 
np  the  goyemment  te  which  he  belongs  : 
the  *tW/e' is  te  keep  in  office,  the 'im2/W' 
te  keep  ont  all  antageniste;  and  none 
dare  speak  hissund  in  his  official  capacity 
without  kMing  the  *jCm«laf  mrnkkki,  by 
dmking  the  frmndations  of  the  Goi 
It.' 


Here  Is  asplendid  ootbimt  of  vehe- 
ment  deBundatkw.  If  that  eoold  be 
applied  with  jostioe  to  theOoTenseat 
of  Lord  MdboaiBe,  if  tadi  aa  iavee- 
tive  as  thai  is  an  index  of  the  state  of 
opinkm  In  the  conntiy  at  titti  tiae, 
with  reference  to  the  dineuioMi  In 
the  Whig  Cabinet,  how  BMh  Mon 
applicable  is  it  to  the  CoaGtion  of  the 
present  day,  with  regard  to  whose 
■emben,  pnttiag  ont  of  stght  the 
onestaoB  of  Free  TVade,  whicihis  now 
tte  law  of  the  land,  there  »  hardly 
a  qnestioo  of  pnb&c  iaportnBot  to 
whi^  we  can  pool  as  an  exanple 
that  •Mm 

of 
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and  anxietj  may  wdl  prevail  when 
we  have,  in  times  so  important  as 
these,  a  Ministry  in  power  so  disunited, 
and  composed  of  such  discordant  de*- 
ments,  snch  base  materials  as  the  pre- 
sent, and  backed  by  followers  who, 
true  to  their  nature,  are  constantly 
qaarrelling  amongst  themselves.  Look 
at  the  diversity  of  sentiment  displayed 
in  their  recorded  speeches  on  that  sab- 
jnct  which,  more  than  any  other,  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Iliere  is  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
House  of  Commons  inveighing  agamst 
the  CTiminal  ambition  of  the  Csar  of 
Russia,  declaring  that  **  this  enormous 
power  has  got  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
even  in  its  moderation  it  resembles  the 
ambition  of  other  states;"  arguing 
that  that  power  must  be  checked;  tell- 
ing the  people  of  England  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  enter  the  contest 
with  a  stout  heart  and  a  willing  mind, 
and  then  solemnly  mvoking  the  God  of 
justice  to  prosper  her  Majesty's  arms, 
to  defend  the  right  1  We  have  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
zendon  completely  subscribing  to  these 
sentiments ;  but  we  have  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  more  than  any  other 
man  ouffht,  now  that  war  is  declared, 
to  be  imbued  with  hostile  feelings 
against  Russian  aggression,  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour, 
eternally  whining  after  peace,  and 
throwing  cold  water  on  the  ardour  of 
the  people  by  constantly  enlarging  on 
the  horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of 
peace.  They  say  that  old  age  is 
second  childhood.  England  seems 
likely  soon  to  become  aware  of  this  fact, 
through  dire  experience.  Her  Pre- 
mier, on  the  Continent,  is  described, 
and  rightly  so,  as  '*  the  apologist  of 
Russia  ;**  the  Minister  who  is  suppos- 
ed to  be,  more  than  any  other,  in  the 
confidence  of  his  Sovereign.  Talk  of 
explanation!  The  very  fact  of  his  en- 
tertaining sentiments  with  regard  to 
Russia  so  ambiguous,  so  equivocal, 
and  so  lenient  towards  the  enemy  of 
his  country,  that  actually  in  giving 
expression  to  them  he  is  mistaken  for 
offering  an  apology  for  the  Czar,  and 
exposed  to  tiie  scorn  of  the  country 
and  the  distrust  of  Europe,  seems  to 
US  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  disqualify 
him  henceforth  for  ever  being  *'  the 
first  Minister  of  the  first  Sovereign  in 
the  world  "  dnring  the  eventful  period 


of  war ;  and  the  only  chi&ritable  con- 
struction which  we  can  give  to  the  pas- 
sage is,  that  he— our  hdmsman  in  the 
storm — has  entered  upon  his  dotage, 
and  returned  to  the  proverbial  folly  of 
childhood.  If  his  sentiments  are  the 
result  of  mere  follv,  then  he  may 
properly  be  charged  with  credulity; 
if  his  friendship  for  the  Czar  rega- 
lates  his  conduct,  then  it  is  comuv- 
ance  for  which  he  is  answerable. 
In  either  sense  he  is  unfit  for  his  of- 
fice. There  may  be,  for  aught  we  know 
— indeed  there  probably  are— others 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  same  frame  of 
mind.  The  man  who  could  denounce 
Turkey  as  a  country  full  of  anomailee 
and  inconsistencies,  and  endeavour 
with  all  the  force  of  his  *'sanctimonik>Q8 
rhetoric  "  to  excite  an  antipathy  to  that 
State,  and  despair  at  her  fate,  just  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  necessary  to 
rouse  the  people  against  Russian  ag- 
gression, was  merdy  supporting  £e 
Emperor's  theory  of  the  **  sick  man^^' 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  defintte 
ideas  with  reference  to  the  aggressive 
policy  of  Russia,  to  check  which  we  are 
at  war;  or  any  very  great  sympathy 
with  that  country  to  defend  which  we 
are  also  at  war.  Here  is  disoordanqr 
in  the  Cabinet  on  the  most  vital  quee- 
tion ;  and  there  is  probably  as  much  on 
every  other  question  that  is  brous^t 
before  the  notice  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Here  is  food  for  discontent  and 
anxiety  to  the  people  of  England.  Ihns 
may  their  ardour  be  damped  and  their 
spirits  quenched  long  ere  the  struggle 
has  concluded.  And  if  we  look  at  Uie 
supporters  of  the  Grovemment — the 
Ministerial  party,  as  they  are  termed 
— there,  too,  we  behold  the  same  in- 
testine strife.  What  has  becm  the  attir 
tude  of  the  Manchester  party  with  re- 
gard to  the  Government  ? — what  the 
attitude  of  the  Whig  statesmen  who 
have  been  *^  banished  to  invisible  cor- 
ners of  the  senate  ?"— what  of  the  Whig 
peers — such  men,  for  example,  as 
Lords  Grey,  Clanricarde,  and  others? 
Mr  Bright  and  the  Whig  peers  are 
openly,  though  on  different  grounds, 
hostile  to  the  Ministerial  policy,  the 
others  scarcely  less  so.  TheMandiea- 
ter  party  rank  amongst  the  regular 
supporters  of  the  Government,  yet 
they  appeal  to  the  Opposition  to  know 
*^  whether  they  don't  occupy  a  veiy 
absurd  position"  in  folioyring  men wlio 
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will  not  lead  tliem,  and  are  deriBivel j 
mswered  in  the  affirmatiye.  If  thej 
criticise  the  coarse  of  the  Groyemment, 
tbcdr  opinion  is  regarded  with  the 
**  greatest  indifference  and  contempt." 
Thns  do  matters  stand,  and  yet  Mini- 
sters have  the  audacity  to  affirm  that 
they  possess  the  confidence  of  Par- 
liamentf  and  that  it  is  the  war  which 
preyents  the  success  of  their  measures. 
Bat  is  this  the  front  which  we  are  to 
present  to  our  foes  ?  Are  we  to  ex- 
bibit  to  Russia,  as  our  leaders  in  the 
strife,  aGoyemment  on  sufferance  no- 
toriously incompetent,  whether  at  home 
legislation  or  foreign  negotiation?  Is 
not  Consenratiye  reascendancy  the 
only  salyiUion  of  the  country  ?  Does 
sot  the  naUon  at  large  pant  for  some- 
thing like  aGroyemment— one  which  is 
followed  bya  united  party— one  which 
is  at  unison  in  itself—one  of  principle 
and  not  of  expediency  ?  When  we  see 
a  Goyemment  openly  hostile  amongst 
tbemselyes,  scorned  and  contemned 
by  the  country,  beaten  on  every  point 
by  their  opponents,  obliged  to  with- 
draw measure  after  measure,  and  re- 
taining one  only  after  it,  as  has  been 
obseryed  before,  has  undersone  as 
many  metamorphoses  as  eyer  Oyid  de- 
scribed—- when  we  see  all  this,  which 
we  can  hardly  do  without  being  roused 
to  feelings  of  indignation,  it  appears  to 
ns  necessary  to  consider  how  may 
this  be  remedied,  how  may  Russia 
be  firmly  opposed,  how  may  £ngland 
be  rescued  fh>m  the  pernicious  effects 
of  an  incapable  Goyemment,  and  how 
may  unanimity  be  restored  to  the 
councils  of  her  Majesty  ? 

It  is  yery  eyident,  that  only  by  the 
rrascendancy  of  the  Conseryatiye 
party  can  these  blessings  be  secured 
to  the  country.  The  tradition  of  that 
party  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  pre- 
senration  of  our  institutions  in  Church 
and  State.  This  is  a  definite  object. 
That  it  is  a  desirable  one,  is  a  condu- 
sion  which  is  arrived  at  by  one  course 
of  reasoning,  the  same  premises,  the 
same  logical  inferencep.  Hence  the 
Conseryatiye  party  is  a  united  band. 
A  Conseryatiye  Minister  cannot  be  a 
Minister  on  sufferance ;  a  Whig  Mi- 
nister must.  The  Whigs  are  ever  de- 
airous  of  change,  and  the  so-called 
amelioration  of  our  institutions ;  but 
few  of  them  agree  together  in  the  pa- 
ramonnt  importance  which  attaches 


to  the  reform  of  any  particular  abuse, 
or  in  the  amount  of  innovation  which  it 
is  desirable  to  introduce.  Hence  they 
are  always  at  variance  with  each  other 
when  the  time  for  action  arrives ;  and 
this  incapacitates  them  for  carrying  on 
the  Queen's  government.    If  popular 
enthusiasm  comes  to  their  aid,  and 
force  them  on  in  spite  of  themselves, 
then  the  case  is  different.    The  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  was  carried  triumph- 
antly, but  by  the  people.    Popular 
enthusiasm  supplied  vigour  to  the  exe- 
cutive.   Contrast  this  with  another 
Reform  Bill,  of  no  very  distant  date, 
as  regards  its  introduction  at  least, 
though  few  of  the  present  generation 
are  likely  to  see  that  bill  become  the 
law  of  the  land.    The  time  was  un- 
fortunate for  Whig  administrators, 
though  backed  by  those  who  daim  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Conservatives. 
ARussian  war  carried  thatenthutiasm, 
so  necessary  to  the  Whigs,  through  an- 
other channel,  and  exposed  in  a  ludi- 
crous manner  the  true  vdue  of  a  Li- 
beral Administration,  and  their  de- 
pendence  upon    the   populiu'    will. 
True,  there  was  a  large  party  in  the 
Senate  clamorous  for  reform — perhaps 
a  majority.    There  was  no  hesitation 
amongst  members  to  conclude  Uiat 
reform  was  necessary,  for  these  are 
liberal  times.    How,  then,  do  we  ac- 
count  for  their    ill -success?     By 
adopting  a  happy  description  of  their 
worth  as  statesmen,  given  long  ago : 
**  Their  head  is  at  fever  heat,  but  their 
hand  is  paralysed."    They  are  not 
slow  to  adopt  as  their  own  any  prin- 
ciple, though  calculated  to  throw  the 
country  in  a  flame,  so  long  as  it  is 
traditionally  the   property  of  their 
party.    But  when  the  time  for  action 
arrives,  when  that  principle  is  to  be 
embodied  in  a  bill,  and  that  theory  is 
to  be  reduced  to  a  practical  test,  then 
comes  division  and  discontent.    One 
portion  objects  to  this  part  as  too 
sweeping,  while  another  declares  it  to 
be  too  confined.    This  wants  one  re- 
medy, the  other  declares  the  wlshed- 
for  remedy  will  only  prove  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  malady.    There  is  no 
hesitation  in  adopting  any  prhiciple, 
however  dangerous.    Give  them  the 
opportunity — the  advantageous  op- 
portunity, in  the  eyes  of  politicians — 
of  putting  their  plans  into  execution, 
and  immediately  we  behold  irresolu- 
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tion,  conseqaent  upon  diBsensioii,  and 
inactivity,  the  offspring  of  indecision. 
Only  divert  the  popnlace  from  them, 
who,  when  roused,  carry  all  before 
them,  as  it  were,  and  force  their 
leaders  to  bnry  their  dissensions— ^nly 
deprive  them  of  that  support,  and  then 
yon  see  the  intrinsic  worth  of  yonr 
Whig  statesman.  He  may  carry, 
perhi^,  one  bold  measure ;  but  his 
title  to  succeeding  years  of  adminis- 
tration rests  upon  the  gratitude  of  his 
supporters.  He  is  unable  to  carry 
those  minor  measures — those  measures 
of  equal  public  importance,  though  of 
a  less  conspicuous  character — more 
solid  though  less  showy — which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  moral  hap- 
piness and  physical  enjoyment  of  a 
great  nation,  and  which  are  the  pil- 
urs  of  a  statesman's  fame.  There  is 
no  firmness  in  a  Whig  ruler — there 
cannot  be,  if  he  would  reconcile  and 
command  the  confidence  of  all  the 
various  sects  of  his  followers.  Who 
was  it  that  held  with  a  firm  and  steadv 
hand  the  helm  of  £ngland,  when  aU 
other  Continental  nations  were  sub- 
merged in  ruin?  A  Conservative 
statesman.  No  Whig  Minister  could 
have  succeeded  then.  The  utmost 
firmness  and  steadiness  in  conducting 
the  public  business  of  this  conntir 
were  then  required.  No  Whig  Cabi- 
net could  have  guided  the  fortunes  of 
England  then.  Obliged  to  truckle 
first  to  this  man*s  fancies,  then  to  an- 
other's follies,  they  are  but  a  faithftil 
index  of  the  dissension  amongst  thehr 
followers,  and  uncertainty  and  irreso- 
lution are  sure  to  follow.  Yet  to  such 
as  these  are  our  fortunes,  in  times  so 
perilous  as  our  own,  committed ;  and 
already  are  the  baneful  effects  visible. 
If  the  Conservative  party  were  to 
pursue  the  course  which  the  Opposi- 
tion of  former  days  is  known  to  have 
taken,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
the  Government  ?  If  their  opponents 
were  not  to  support  them  in  the  war, 
the  conduct  of  It  would  be  in  the  same 
position  as  all  the  other  measures 
which  they  have  brought  forward  this 
session,  and  for  the  success  of  which 
they  are  dependent  upon  their  follow- 
ers. Such  a  state  of  affairs  may  con- 
tinue for  a  time,  but  it  must  eventu- 
ally call  down  the  indignation  of  the 
country.  No  wonder  that  the  conduct 
of  our  Government  constantly  gives 


rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  too 
desirous  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
It  is  manifestly  their  interest  so  to 
appear,  if  it  be  not  also  so  to  act.  A 
peace,  even  though  it  were  mcorely  an 
armed  truce,  would  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  many  of  theur  followers ;  and 
probably  the  belief  that  such  may  be 
obtained,  renders  them  less  disagree* 
able  to  the  Government  than  th^ 
would  otherwise  have  proved  them- 
selves. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  inabilify 
of  the  Whig  party  to  govern  exhibit- 
ed in  such  a  marked  manner  as  at  the 
period  immediatelv  succeeding  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  With  a 
majority  of  three  hundred,  they  yet 
disagreed  amongst  themselves  con- 
cemmg  the  desirabilitv  of  introdudns 
innovations  into  the  Irish  Chnith,  Ima 
they  felL  Some  have  declared  that 
an  excess  of  power — a  majority  too 
large  to  manage — was  fatal  to  the  en- 
durance of  their  power.  We  rather 
think  that  it  was  but  a  conclusive 
proof  that  a  Whig  Minister  muH  be  a 
Minister  on  sufferance— in  other  words^ 
is  unable  to  govern.  UnhappUv  for 
themselves,  at  the  period  to  wnich  we 
are  alluding,  a  rather  more  important 
question  than  usual  occasioned  the. 
schism.  Those  who  disagreed  did  nol 
merely,  as  generally  happens  in  these 
cases,  hold  aloof  for  a  time,  embanrass 
the  Government,  and  then  return  to 
their  allegiance,  but  they  went  at 
once  into  open  hostility.  Thev  retired 
to  swell  the  Conservauve  ranks.  This 
is  a  specimen,  on  an  exaggerated 
scale  perhaps,  of  what  is  constantly 
occumng  when  a  Whig  Ministry  is  in 
power.  For  what  do  we  see  now? 
We  behold  the  Conservative  party 
united  in  their  opinions  with  recard 
to  Russian  aggr^ion  upon  Turkey. 
In  the  Ministmal  host  there  is  no- 
thing, as  usual,  bnt  dissension  and 
endless  disagreement.  TheManches- 
ter  party  condemns  the  war  and  eveiy- 
thing  belonging  to  it.  The  Peelites 
evidently  look  with  a  cold  eve  npon 
it ;  they  believe  not  in  the  vitality  of 
Turkey,  or  in  the  danger  of  Russian 
aggrandisement.  80  far  there  Is 
agreement  between  these  sects.  They 
cannot,  however,  form  one  party,  for 
there  is  disagreement  between  them 
on  vital  points  connected  with  Homo 
administration.     Then,  again,  there 
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arethephilosophlctlBadicalsderoaDd- 
ing  the  Ballotf  while  the  aristocratic 
lih\^  most  properly  declare  that  secret 
vbting  shall  never  become  one  of  the 
inrtitations  of  the  country.  In  short, 
the  Ministerial  camp  is  split  up  into 
Various  and  opposing  sects,  which  are 
oonUnnally  warring  with  each  other, 
while  the  Gabhiet  itself  is  but  another 
scene  of  this  general  medley  and  con- 
fnsion,  this  dlsi^ntent  and  conyulsion ; 
and  its  executive  power  is  paralysed 

5  Internal  discord.  The  introduction 
the  Peelites  amonsst  the  Whigs  has 
but  increased  the  differences  in  the 
camp.  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
the  mtemal  dissensions  of  a  Ministe- 
rial host  were  so  marked,  so  wide- 
spreading,  or  so  notorious.  And  this, 
too,  at  this  critical  time,  when  Eng- 
Itad  ought  espedally  to  be  cahn  and 
tranquil  within,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
consider  well  what  are  her  interests 
without.  Is  this  to  continue  ?  Are 
the  interests  of  England  and  Europe 
to  be  Jeoptfdied  by  the  continuance  in 
power  of  a  Ministry  so  divided  and  so 
weak  ?  It  is,  we  think,  a  truly  logical 
inference  that  the  fall  of  the  Coalition, 
nd  the  reascendancy  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  is  the  only  method  by 
wliieh  an  end  can  be  put  to  that  con- 
stant striib,  and  unanimity  restored  to 
theoouncilsofourSovereign.  Inatime 
of  war,  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  a  Ministry  should  be  united  and 
firm,  and  possessed  of  the  confidence 
of  tne  country^  Every  one  will  pro- 
bably admit  this ;  but,  then,  does  the 
Coafition  answer  to  this  description? 
It  is  idle  to  pursue  this  subject 
farther.  No  one  who  really  wishes 
Well  to  his  country  in  this  emergency, 
can  say  that  it  is  to  the  present  Gov- 
ernment that  we  ought  to  confide  the 
dhrection  of  our  affairs,  unless  he  be 
daaaled  by  the  undoubted  splendour 
of  their  names.  There  are,  doubtless, 
great  talents  amongst  them;  but  there 
is  ench  a  thing  as  the  utmost  danger 
ift  a  superfluity  of  talent,  particularly 
whoi  applied  to  pursuits  to  which 
they  are  not  especially  adapted.  Too 
mdi  collective  talent  begets  an  over- 
weening self-confidence,  and  lessens 
the  sense  of  responsibility ;  moreover, 
if  this  too  great  self-confidence  be 
brought  to  bear  its  influence  in  the 
db^etloB  of  affairs  of  which  one  is 
igiorant,  no  beneficial  result  Is  to  be 


expected.  Again,  if  all  these  mis- 
durected  and  misapplied  talents  be 
controlled  by  an  incapable  chief,  can 
it  be  said  that  their  administrative 
abilities  are  placed  at  service  of  the 
country?  No  I  personal  pique  and 
private  considerations  prevent  it.  We 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  incapability 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
which  is  now  generally  admitted.  We 
now  look  to  the  other  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  The  office 
assigned  to  Lord  Palmerston  is  the 
most  notoriously  incongruous.  With 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  his  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  affahrs, 
gained  In  an  experience  of  them  for 
sixteen  years,  his  lordship  is  placed 
Li  an  office  where  he  may  exercise 
his  negotiative  powers  with  county 
magistrates,  town  constables,  and  the 
like.  There  he  is — the  most  popular 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  day,  the  man 
in  whom  the  country  has  perhaps  as 
great  a  confidence  as  in  any  one, 
engaged  in  squabbles  over  town  police, 
graveyards,  sewers,  and  the  rest. 
Lord  Palmerston  cannot  be  said  to 
be  at  home  hn  his  office.  The  country 
is  disposed  to  look  with  favour  upon 
him  on  account  of  his  great  name  and 
services  ;  but  does  he  really  make  a 
better  Home  Secretary  than  Mr  Wal- 
pole?  Why  was  he  not  transferred 
to  the  War  Office  on  its  creation,  with 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  European 
affairs?  If  the  interests  of  the  conntiy 
had  been  consulted,  nndoubtedlv  he 
would ;  but  again  private  considera- 
tions were  opposed  to  the  national 
will  and  the  public  weal;  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  has  as  yet 
no  claims  to  public  confidence,  is 
placed  in  an  office  to  which,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Government,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  he  was  assigned. 
Again,  there  is  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
is  adapted  more  espedally  to  the 
Home  Office,  if  to  any;  but,  ^* being 
more  remarkable  for  his  private  vir- 
tues than  his  administrative  abilities,'* 
is  certainly  not  the  man  to  be  uncere- 
moniously pitchforked  into  an  office 
with  which  he  has  no  acquaintance, 
other  than  the  little  he  Is  supposed 
to  have  learnt  during  the  *^  disastrous 
administration  of  Lord  Glenelg.**  If 
there  are  talents  here — if  there  is 
experience  here — as  in  Lord  Palmer- 
stones  case,  so  hi  this ;  the  experience 
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is  rendered  nothing  worth,  and  the 
talents  misapplied.  It  is  nnneceesaiy 
to  dilate  farther  upon  this  snhfect; 
let  us  look  at  the  blessinn  derived  to 
the  eonntry  from  the  administrative 
abilities  of  those  whose  talents  have 
not  been  misdirected.  There  is  our 
gifted  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  has  made  more  mistakes  within 
a  given  time  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  past  century;  and  when 
we  remember  that  financial  blunderB 
are  national  misfortunes,  it  is  no  mat- 
ter of  wonder  that  people  refuse  to 
regard  him  with  an  eye  of  favour, 
even  though  we  overlook  the  probable 
pernicious  effects  of  his  Tractarian 
tendencies  over  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, felt  through  his  influence  over 
the  disposal  of  the  Church  patronage. 
How  long  will  England,  dazzled  by 
names,  overlook  facts  and  their  con- 
sequences? Divest  the  members  of 
the  Government  of  their  previous  re- 
putation, of  their  great  names— give 
them  names  unknown  to  the  country, 
and  what  language  sufficiently  strong 
would  be  found  to  apply  to  such  an 
incapable  Administration,  with  all 
their  blunders,  their  dissensions,  and 
their  disastrous  speculations?  Had 
Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  com- 
mitted half  the  blunders  of  this 
Cabinet— had  they  attempted  to  tam- 
per recklessly  with  our  finances — 
bad  they  involved  us  in  a  war 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
sufficient  plain-speaking  in  negotia- 
tion, what  would  their  opponents 
have  said  ?  Would  we  have  witnessed 
the  patriotic  course  which  we  have 
seen  the  Opposition  of  the  present  day 
adopt  ?  Few  would  suppoise  it,  when 
they  recall  to  mind  the  undignified 
burry  which  the  Opposition  mani- 
fested for  office  during  the  brief  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  assembling 
of  Pariiament  in  November  1852  and 
tbeChristmas  vacation — a  restlessness 
which  induced  them  all  to  combine 
together,  Whig,  Badical,  and  Feellte, 
H%h  Church  and  Dissent,  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  Administration  of  the 
day ;  while  their  unredeemed  compact 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  Few  would  sup- 
pose it,  when  they  recall  to  mind  the 
comie  adopted  by  the  Whig  Opposi- 
tion during  the  last  war,  when,  for 
foetions  purposes,  vic^ries  were  repre* 


sented  as  defeats,  the  movements  of 
the  British  general  rendered  the  battle- 
field of  party  strife  at  home,  and  the 
motions  of  the  Government  clogged  by 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  and  factious 
opponents.  Few  would  suppose  it, 
when  they  recollect  that  Whig  dacrity 
to  accept  office  is  only  equalled  by 
Conservative  disdain  to  hold  it  on  suf- 
ferance. But  what  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby? 
Is  not  that  Government  now  admitted 
to  have  been  the  instrument  of  more 
good  to  the  country,  in  its  short  tenure 
of  office,  than  was  ever  effected  hf 
any  of  its  predecessors  within  so  short 
a  time  ?  And  if  we  remember  the 
immense  amount  of  opposition  which 
was  brought  to  bear  against  it ;  that, 
in  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence, 
the  completion  of  the  business  of  Par- 
liament^ previous  to  its  dissolution, 
was  all  that  was  expected  or  required 
at  its  hands ;  that,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion, a  majority  of  nineteen  effected^ 
though  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Administration, 
without  allowing  the  smallest  time  for 
the  trial  of  their  legislative  powers, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  membert 
of  that  Conservative  Government,  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties, 
exhibited  administrative  abilities  of  a 
high  order.  They  were  unable,  from 
circumstances,  to  take  advantage,  like 
their  successors,  of  the  tide  of  popular 
favour  which  in  these  days  is  sure  to 
run  in  the  direction  of  a  new  Admi- 
nistration, because  they  were  only 
expected  to  wind  up,  as  quickly  as 
they  could,  the  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness of  the  session.  Yet  to  them  may 
be  traced  the  advantsges  we  possessed 
in  preparation  for  the  present  war. 
They  were  the  first  Government  who 
dared  to  come  down  to  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  tell  it  the 
national  defences  were  insecure,  and 
demand  the  means  of  placing  England 
in  a  position  to  resist  any  threatened 
invasion.  Do  we  not  owe  to  them 
the  establishment  of  our  militia?  Was 
not  that  a  bill  than  which  none  has 
been  more  perfect  in  its  details,  or 
more  universally  satisfactory  to  the 
country  ?  Do  we  not  owe  to  them  the 
establishment  of  our  Channel  Fleet  on 
such  a  footing  that  it  secured  England 
from  all  aggression  ?  Then  was  laid 
the  basis  of  that  splendid  fleet  which 
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a  few  months  back  left  oar  shores  for 
the  Baltic  Sea.  Again,  it  is  to  their 
prescience  that  we  can  trace  the  ad- 
yantages  which  are  derived  to  our- 
selves, and  to  the  canse  of  civilisation 
and  independence,  from  onr  present 
amicable  relations  with  France.  Did 
they  not,  in  opposition  to  the  popnlar 
will,  unequivocally  expressed,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  utmost  censure  of  the 
press,  nersist  in  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  France  ?  To  that  firmness  and 
political  sagacity  we  trace  the  advan- 
tages we  derive  from  having  so  power- 
fnl  a  friend  by  whose  side  to  nght  in 
the  cause  of  Europe.  Contrast  this 
with  the  conduct  of  that  brilliant  Ad- 
ministration which  was  to  rescue  Eng- 
land from  the  evil  position  into  whidi 
it  was  brought  by  the  reckless  Derby 
Government,  and  what  do  we  find? 
Two  members  of  that  Government,  im- 
mediately on  taking  office,  commence 
their  abuse  of  the  French  Emperor  in 
no  measured  terms.  Nor  is  this  all: 
Their  brilliant  opponent,  who  was  na- 
turally desirous  to  bring  such  a  glaring 
indiscretion  before  the  notice  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  was  charged 
by  the  triumphant  Coalition  with 
having  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with 
faction.  The  like  absence  of  political 
sagacity  is  observable  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  Government.  With 
a  war  staring  us  in  the  face,  which 
ought  to  have  appeared  almost  inevit- 
able to  the  Government,  with  their  su- 
perior information  and  knowledge  of 
facts,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer 
brings  forward  a  Peace  Budget,  parting 
with  an  important  item  in  our  revenue. 
This  was  another  blow  levelled  against 
the  agricultural  interest  through  the 
Indiscretion  of  the  Government,  for  it 
resulted  in  soap  being  relieved  at  the 
expense  of  malt.  Our  discreet  Chan- 
ceUor  parts  with  a  quantity  of  revenue 
derived  from  indirect  taxation  one 
year,  and  redeems  his  blunder  the 
next  by  levying  an  increased  tax  on 
malt.  But  what  are  we  to  expect 
from  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whose  administration  of  the  finances 
has  been  one  continued  system  of 
blunders?  The  secret  lies  in  this: 
All  his  various  failings  arise  from  his 
having  entered  upon  schemes  in  which, 
as  he  proceeded,  he  soon  found  him- 
self out  of  his  depth.  Another  minis- 
ter would  have  been  deterred  from 


entering  upon  them,  from  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  he  would  incur.  But 
when  a  Ministry  fancies  It  contains 
within  itself  all  the  available  adnunis- 
trative  talent  in  the  Empire,  the  sense 
of  responsibility  is  lightened,  because 
opponents  are  undervalued,  and  self« 
confidence  augmented.  Here,  again, 
do  all  the  other  misdemeanours  of  the 
Cabinet  take  their  origin.  Confident 
in  themselves,  and  in  their  fancied 
influence  over  Parliament,  they  bring 
forward,  in  the  face  of  war,  a  larger 
number  of  important  measures  than 
ever  before  were  introduced  to  Par- 
liament in  the  same  session.  They 
only  exhibited  their  own  weakness. 
They  proved  that  their  plans  of  leg^- 
lation  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  dis- 
covered that  even  all  the  talents  can- 
not blunder  with  impunity,  and  they 
have  rapidly  sunk  in  public  estimation. 
Thehr  conduct  has  disgusted  thehr  fol- 
lowers, and  provoked  a  powerful  oppo- 
sition. Their  numerous  indiscretions 
would  certainly  not  have  been  toler- 
ated in  any  men  but  our  talented 
rulers  in  the  Coalition ;  and  even  they 
are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  their 
rashness,  but  nevertheless  seem  deter- 
mined to  **  survive  in  office  the  hon- 
our of  their  administration.*'  Be- 
ferring,  again,  to  the  Derby  Grovem- 
ment  of  1852,  we  ask  if  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbnry,  or  any  two  important 
members  of  that  Administration,  had 
been  afflicted  with  a  like  absence  of 
political  sagacity  to  that  displayed  by 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  where  would  have  been  onr  re-, 
lations  with  France  ?  If  that  Govern- 
ment had,  for  the  sake  of  the  popula- 
rity which  Sir  James  Graham  values 
so  much,  but  which  no  Minister  has 
been  so  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  to 
gain,  joined  in  the  temporary  popnlar 
resentment  against  the  French  Empe- 
ror, when  would  the  breach  have  been 
healed?  But  (Aey  showed  that  they 
understood  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  contrast  in  a  favourable  light 
with  the  members  of  the  Coalition  and 
their  misdeeds.  They  evidently  were 
aware  of  the  deep  responsibility  under 
which  they  lay,  and  thus  their  actions 
were  marked  with  a  caution  which  is 
not  observed  by  their  successors.  If 
Mr  Disraeli  had  not  handed  over  a 
large  balance  to  his  rival,  what  would 
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have  been  the  effsct  of  the  failure  of 
his  schemes  ?  It  comes  to  this,  then : 
The  forethought  and  prndence  of  the 
Derby  Government  have  only  had  the 
effect  of  shielding  the  Coalition  from 
the  worst  consequences  of  their  indis- 
cretions and  total  faDures,  and  ena- 
bling the  country  to  withstand  the 
mal  -  administration  of  its  present 
rulers,  instead  of  being  improved  and 
brought  to  be  of  permanent  advantage 
to  the  nation.  It  may,  however,  be 
thought  to  be  a  great  drawback  to 
Conservative  reascendancy,  that  the 
leaders  of  that  great  party  are,  for 
the  most  part,  comparatively  inex- 
perienced in  office.  However  that 
may  be,  the  administration  of  ten 
months'  duration  stands  out  in  broad 
relief  between  its  predecessor  and  the 
Coalition ;  at  all  events,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  commit  more 
blunders  than  the  present  talented 
and  experienced  Administration.  But 
can  a  charge  of  inability  be  fairly 
urged  against  a  party  which  contains 
within  its  ranks  men  of  such  talent, 
parliamentary  experience,  and  saga- 
city as  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  St 
Leonards,  Lord  Eglinton,  Disraeli, 
Walpole,  Thesiger,  Kelly,  Pakington, 
Malmesbury,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Stanley, 
Manners,  and  the  other  Conservative 
statesmen  ?  The  year  1852  must,  in 
the  eyes  of  thinking  men,  for  ever  dis- 
pel such  an  imputation.  The  same 
party  which,  shorn  of  its  leaders  in 
1846,  yet  sent  forward  to  maintain  its 
cause  in  that  **  sad  fierce  session  "  its 
champions  in  debate,  so  many  and  so 
powerful  as  to  astonish  its  foes  and 
restore  spirit  amongst  its  ranks,  pro- 
duced also,  in  time  of  need,  statesmen 
whose  official  career,  short  though  it 
was,  does  no  discredit  to  their  fol- 
lowers— the  gentlemen  of  England. 
The  chiefs  in  either  House,  in  particu- 
lar, are  men  of  brilliant  talent  and 
tried  sagacity.  Trained  in  the  Liberal 
ranks,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
are  deeply  convinced  of  the  danger  of 
continually  seeking  after  that  phan- 
tom, which,  the  nearer  we  approach, 
the  forther  it  recedes — ^viz.,  a  system 
of  representation  which  shall  do  jus- 
tice to  all  parties  in  the  State ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  that  ver^  training 
has  divested  them  of  that  spirit  of  ex- 
clusion, and  that  horror  of  anything 
approaching  to  innovation,  which  were 


the  chief  imputations  against  the  Tory- 
ism of  bygone  times,  but  which  do 
not  accord  with  the  intelUgence  of  the 
present  age.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  a  member  of 
that  Cabinet  which  secured  the  reform 
of  Parliament.  He  has  since  been 
engaged  in  endeavouring,  and  not  un- 
successfully, to  stem  the  tide  of  de- 
mocracy which  then  set  in.  For  that 
end  be  joined  Sir  Robert  Peel — for 
that  end  he  left  him.  Mr  Disraeli, 
too,  awakening  to  a  full  sense  of  the 
danger  which  ^*  the  youthful  energies 
of  Radicalism  '*  are  too  well  calculated 
to  produce,  became  a  decided  Conser- 
vative, though  not  a  bigoted  excln- 
sionist.  To  these  principles  he  has 
steadily  adhered  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  parliamentary  career,  which  has 
now  spread  over  a  term  of  seventeen 
^ears.  No  man  needs  to  stand  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  his  party  than 
does  the  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire. Gifted  with  talents  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few,  possessed  of 
keen  sagacity,  indomitable  resolution, 
and  extensive  knowledge,  he  has  never 
shrunk  from  placing  at  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  of  the  great  party  of 
which  he  is  the  recognised  chieftain, 
the  utmost  efforts  of  his  admired  and 
envied  genius.  Where  is  the  man 
who  has  more  unflinchingly  stood  by 
his  party  at  all  seasons,  both  of  ad- 
versity and  prosperity?  His  rapid 
elevation  has,  no  doubt,  been  viewed 
by  many  with  feelings  of  dissatisfac- 
tion;  for 

**  Envy  does  merit,  as  its  shade,  pamie.** 

It  is  evident  that  ho  has  also  many 
personal  enemies.  The  man  who  over- 
threw a  Government  which  manv  sup- 
posed would  have  continued  during 
the  lifetime  of  its  leader,  and  even 
have  survived  him,  is  not  likely  to  bo 
regarded  with  any  especial  favour  by 
the  members  of  that  Cabinet.  The 
uncompromising  hostility  which  he 
bore  to  them  has  roused  theirutmost  in- 
dignation, and  his  character  has  been 
unsparingly  attacked.  Some  have  had 
the  sagacity  to  detect  the  cloven  hoof 
in  every  step  which  he  has  made  in 
public  life ;  nor  has  he  been  allowed 
by  them  to  possess  the  smallest  par- 
tide  of  political  virtue,  and  '*  one  of 
the  humblest  individuals  of  this  vast 
empire**  has  thought  fit  to  embody  his 
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views  of  thd  political  career  of  Mr 
Disraeli  in  a  somewhat  balky  volnme, 
where  be  has  giren  vent  to  his  holy 
indignation.  Snch  a  production  would 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  age,  even 
if  the  author  had  had  the  courage  to 
place  his  name  at  the  head  of  it,  for  it 
la  introducing  into  party  warfare  a 
weapon  which  is  most  unfair,  unjust, 
and  dishonourable.  No  statesman 
can  condescend  to  notice  such  an 
attack;  and  when  the  author  with- 
holds his  name  and  sends  forth  his 
anonymous  slander  into  the  world,  then 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  cowardly 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  undertaken 
has  only  aggravated  its  revolting 
character. 

Mr  Disraeli  is  an  original  genius. 
His  great  fault  in  early  life  was,  that 
he  formed  his  conclusions  without  deep 
study,  and  trusting  chiefly  to  the 
power  of  his  own  intellect.  With  all 
the  conceit  and  precipitancy  of  youth, 
be  immediately  gave  forth  to  the 
world  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived.  Many  of  these  were  wild 
and  improbable,  and  his  maturer 
years  discovered  their  true  nature. 
His  father  was,  as  is  well  known,  a 
Jew,  while  his  ancestors  were,  down 
to  a  recent  period,  the  natives  of  a 
foreign  soil.  The  son,  then,  inherited 
no  hereditary  political  principles,  which 
are  in  England,  generally,  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
unchanging  and  unchanged.  Mr  Dis- 
raeli had  therefore  to  choose  for  him- 
self, from  the  wide  field  of  English 
politics,  those  principles  which  appear- 
ed to  his  unbiassed  mind  most  in 
accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution.  The  choice  which 
be  adopted,  and  the  subsequent  changes 
through  which  he  passed,  appear  to  us 
to  be  nothing  but  the  natural  workings 
of  an  unfettered  mind,  and  which 
any  man  may,  and  probably  often 
does,  undergo,  as  he  ponders  over  the 
English  constitution  and  the  science 
of  government  in  the  recesses  of  his 
own  study.  It  is  natural  that,  as  an 
Englishman  contemplates  our  form  of 
government,  as  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  its  operations,  aud  as  he  compares 
its  results  with  reference  to  the  mind, 
the  habits,  and  the  temper  of  the  people 
with  the  influence  of  Continental 
governments  over  their  subjects,  he 
should  be  filled  with  admuration  at  the 


wonderful  manner  in  which  the  united 
harmonious  action  of  the  Three  Estates 
of  the  realm  is  secured ;  and  his  first 
thought  is,  that  it  must  be  preserved 
unimpaired  and  inviolate.  As  he  pro- 
ceeds, he  finds  blemishes,  anomalies, 
and  imperfections;  these  he  concludes 
should  be  eredicated,  and  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth  he  thinks  that,  once 
these  disappear,  a  form  of  government 
remains  complete  in  its  splendour,  and 
splendid  in  its  completeness.  A  wider 
intercourse  with  the  world,  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  mankind, 
must  dissipate  in  many  minds  this 
perhaps  fondly-cherished  sentiment. 
Perfection  cannot  be  attamed — con- 
tentment is  never  the  lot  of  humanity; 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  each 
should  endeavour  to  forget  his  parti- 
cular object  of  antipathy,  and  unite  in 
consolidating  and  preserving  those 
institutions,  with  their  many  imperfec- 
tions, than  hazard  their  extinction  by 
endless  struggles  after  their  purifica- 
tion. Are  not  these  legitimate  changes 
of  opinion  ?  A  man  who  has  thus 
formed  his  political  opinions,  remams 
a  staunch  Conservative,  but  eschews 
all  those  more  repulsive  features  of 
Toryism,which  do  but  defeat  their  own 
end,  and  raise  up  against  itself,  in 
power  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  the 
verv  influences  it  wishes  to  control 
and  counteract.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  a  young  man  who  thinks 
fit,  in  the  impetuous  ardour  of  his 
ambition,  to  publish  to  the  worid 
his  opinions  as  they  are  forming? 
We  may  smile  at  the  vanity  dis- 
played, and  at  the  folly  of  such  a 
course ;  but  we  may  shrink  from  cast- 
ing imputations  and  urging  motives, 
from  which  a  virtuous  mind  recoils, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  blackening 
and  traducing  the  character  of  a  poli- 
tical opponent.  Such,  however,  is 
the  course  pursued  by  Mr  Disraeli^s 
enemies;  but  we  should  think  that 
the  strong  malevolence  displayed  in 
those  satires  and  slanders  must  insure 
their  being  discarded  by  ^'  all  in  whom 
political  partisanship  has  not  extin- 
guished the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity.** It  is  said  that  Mr  Disraeli's 
changes  of  opinion  were  with  a  view 
to  self- aggrandisement.  The  charge, 
we  presume,  rests  upon  the  pretence 
that  he  was  the  better  for  each  change. 
This  may  be;  but  we  think  an  ardent, 
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clever,  and  ambitioiu  man  like  Mr 
Disraeli,  woald  have  risen  to  eminence 
whatever  line  of  politics  he  adopted. 
It  was  not  more  difficnlt  for  him  to 
get  into  Parliament  as  a  Radical  than 
as  a  Tory ;  indeed,  this  seems  to  be 
unwittingly  allowed  by  hb  biographer 
when  he  states  that  his  election  for 
High  Wycombe  was  lost  because  Mr 
Hame  withdrew  his  support  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr  Disraeli^s  refusing  to 
compromise  his  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  Whigs.  It  is,  however,  a  deci- 
dedly unfair  course  to  rake  together 
all  that  has  fallen  from  an  aspiring 
and  even  giddy  youth,  no  matter 
whether  in  the  heat  of  political  contest 
or  in  the  turmoil  of  an  election  strife, 
and  then  call  him  in  his  maturity  to  a 
severe  account.  No  charitable  con- 
struction is  ever  allowed  to  Mr  Dis- 
raeli's public  acts.  It  is  always  easy 
to  get  up  a  colourable  case  against  an 
English  statesman,  idl  whose  acts  lay 
bare  before  the  eager  gajse  of  the  pnli- 
lic.  It  requires  the  exercising  of  very 
little  ingenuity  to  hang  together  a 
consistent  string  of  facts  with  which 
to  stigmatise  with  baseness  the  career 
of  any  politician,  however  brilliant  in 
talent  or  in  character.  Mr  Disraeli 
has  risen  from  the  people;  he  has  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  some  and  the  hatred 
of  others,  who  indulge  their  vengeful 
feelings  in  spreading  their  malicious 
slanders;  nor  is  the  most  stainless 
character  proof  against  such  assaults, 
since  they  can  quickly  acquire  a  con- 
sistency of  character,  and  gain  a  hold 
on  men*8  minds  when  they  are  dinned 
into  one's  ears  on  all  sides.  How 
easy  it  might  be  to  make  up  a  case  of 
political  profligacy  against  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  has  been  through  more 

Solitical  changes,  and  that,  too,  since 
e  was  a  representative  of  the  people, 
than  any  other  statesman  of  the  day ! 
How  easy  it  might  be  to  discern  in 
this  the  workings  ofa  restless  ambition  1 
A  colourable  case  is  soon  made,  and 
then  let  a  certain  number  of  news- 
papers indulge  in  comments  upon  it, 
and  spread  the  calumnies,  each  in  his 
own  strain,  and  all  spiced  with  a  little 
outpouring  of  virtuous  indignation, 
and  the  best  character  is  sure  to  be 
injured  by  it.  There  are  some  in 
these  charitable  times  who  can  defend 
a  Cromwell ;  we  apprehend  that  with 
far  less  exercise  of  ingenuity  can  the 


character  of  the  Conservative  leader 
be  maintained.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
Cromwell  is  not  the  remorseless  villain 
which  his  history  had  depicted  him, 
then  it  only  shows  how  easily  characters 
can  be  fatally  blackened  by  constantly 
harping  on  the  evil  points,  and  quietly 
omitting  all  mention  of  the  good. 

Throughout  the  whole  parliamen- 
tary career  of  Mr  Disraeli,  a  consis- 
tent course  of  conduct  with  reference 
to  State  policy  has  been  pursued; 
though  it  is  observable  that,  in  the  first 
few  years,  he  had  not  yet  thrown 
away  some  of  his  extraordinary  the- 
ories. We  see  that,  as  he  advances 
in  manhood,  and  becomes  practically 
acquainted  with  legislation,  the  vain 
conceptions  and  egotistic  vanity  of  hk 
youth  pass  away,  and  he  settles  down 
into  a  steady,  through-going,  parlia- 
mentary chief.  The  different  opi- 
nions which  he  has  at  times  expressed 
of  various  statesmen  are  easily  to  be 
accounted  for,  though  some  who,  as 
the  poet  says,  judge  of  others  by  them- 
selves, may  discern  in  this  discredit- 
able motives.  Public  opinion  Is  d- 
ways  varying  with  regard  to  public 
men,  and  a  young  man  is  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  it.  But,  at  all  events, 
he  ought,  through  motives  of  modesty, 
to  keep  bis  opinion  to  himself;  and  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  one 
who  aspures  to  be  a  statesman  in  tbln 
country,  where  parties  are  always 
changing,  should  not  be  constantly 
giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the 
moment.  It  is  not  safe  for  a  politi- 
cian ;  for  while  he  is  giving  vent  to 
what  is  generally  a  mere  fancied  ani- 
mosity to  the  mere  party-feeling  of 
the  moment,  he  may  perhaps  be  throw- 
ing down  the  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  a 
future  coUeague ;  and  all  for  no  pur- 
pose, for  oftentimes  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  aversion  to  a  public  man. 
Nor  is  it  right  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  our  country,  and  Continen- 
tal nations,  should  be  constantly  hear- 
ing statesmen  mutually  complimenting 
and  abusing  each  other.  It  is  a 
maxim  in  State  policy  that  yon  should 
deal  with  your  enemy  as  though  one 
day  he  may  be  your  friend,  and  vice 
versd.  In  private  life,  it  happens  that 
one  who  is  a  friend  may  first  1^  viewed 
with  coolness,  and  then  treated  as  an 
enemy;  and  this  change  in  conduct 
may  be  legitimate,  though  not  credit- 
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able.  Still  more  freqaentlj  maj  this 
happen  In  pnblic  life.  Mr  Disraeli 
has,  we  should  think,  learnt  from 
bitter  experience  the  folly  of  giving 
expression  to  mere  transient  feelings 
eitner  of  anger  or  respect  He  is  a 
man  of  extremes ;  he  knows  no  me- 
diocrity of  feeling;  witness  the  inflated 
style  of  Uie  solilomiies  in  his  novels, 
which  have  drawn  down  upon  him  the 
unmitigated  ire  of  his  zealons  biogra- 

gher.  With  him  a  statesman's  career 
;  either  **  a  system  of  petty  larceny 
on  a  great  scale,"  or  it  is  "  a  precious 
possession  of  the  Honse  of  Commons." 
This  is  a  pity ;  bnt  Mr  Disraeli,  un- 
like other  statesmen,  had  not  in  early 
life  the  friendship  of  those  who  had 
trodden  the  thorny  paths  of  English 

Eolitics  before  him,  to  inculcate  upon 
im  tiie  necessity  of  being  habitually 
reserved  and  moderate  in  his  expres- 
sions ;  and  neither  reserve  nor  mo- 
dcnration  forms  a  part  of  his  natu- 
ral character.  Too  warm  a  nature, 
or  too  ardent  a  temperament  are 
not  discreditable,  though  they  often 
bring'  pain  and  trouble  along  with 
them. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  hack- 
neyed, and,  we  admit,  the  most  pain- 
fhl  portion  of  Mr  Disraeli's  life— his 
treatment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

But  these  things  belong  to  the  past. 
Great  blame,  in  the  eyes  of  an  impar- 
tial observer,  may  be  attached  to  Peel 
for  the  course  be  then  took^  and  great 
blame  may  also  attach  to  Disraeli ; 
much,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said 
in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  both. 
The  one  has  long  ago  been  forgiven 
by  the  great  party  which  he  irrepara- 
bly injured ;  the  other  will,  we  firmly 
believe,  prove  himself,  at  no  distant 
period,  as  firm  and  enlightened  a  Mi- 
nister as  he  is  now  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  accomplished  states- 
men that  ever  adorned  with  his  elo- 
quence, or  controlled  by  his  wisdom. 


the  legislation  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment 

We  now  conclude  by  urging  the 
necessity  there  is  for  thereascendancy 
of  the  Conservative  party.  We  are 
evidently  on  the  verge  of  a  momentous 
period.  Are  we  to  commit  the  guid- 
ance of  our  affairs  to  a  GrovemmoLt 
whose  conduct  as  yet,  has  been  one 
course  of  bungling — the  result  of  dis- 
sension, of  abortive  speculations— the 
result  of  a  misplaced  self-confidence, 
and  of  unsuccessful  negotiation — the 
result  of  an  infatuated  love  of  peace? 
We  make,  then,  our  appeal  to  the 
Protestants  of  England ;  are  we  any 
longer  to  truckle  to  the  Pope  of  Bome 
— are  we  still  to  devote  the  public 
money  to  the  support  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  and  then  call  it  *'  reli- 
gious bigotry?"  We  make  our  ap- 
peal to  the  friends  of  Turkey  amongst 
us:  are  we  to  have  a  Ministry  in 
power  who  are  divided  in  theur  opi- 
nions concerning  the  vitality  of  the 
country  which  we  are  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting, and  amongst  whose  support- 
ers are  men  who  deny  our  right  to  go 
to  war  at  all  ?  We  make  our  appeal 
to  the  foes  of  Russia ;  shall  we  have 
a  Premier  who  declares  that  **  what 
is  called  the  security  of  Europe"  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  Russian  aggres- 
sion, and  then  says  that  he  has  no- 
thing to  retract  or  explain  ?  Let  us 
have  a  Ministry  of  able  men,  united 
amongst  themselves,  prepared  to  up- 
hold our  Protestant  religion,  agreed 
upon  the  vitality  of  Turl^y,  resolved 
to  resist  Russia,  determined  to  secure 
a  durable  peace ;  and,  above  all,  one 
that  is  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  supported  by  a  united 
majority.  Let  us  tear  down  the  em- 
blems of  the  most  incapable  and  mis- 
chief-making Coalition  that  ever  any 
country  was  cursed  with,  and  proclaim 
over  its  fall  the  reascendancy  of  Con* 
servative  principles. 
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Stbong  and  many  are  the  claims 
made  upon  ns  by  our  mother  Earth  ; 
the  love  of  locality — the  charm  and 
attraction  which  some  one  homely 
landscape  possesses  to  ns,  surpassing 
all  stranger  beauties,  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  human  heart.  We  who 
are  not  ethereal  creatures,  but  of  a 
mixed  and  diverse  nature — we  who, 
when  we  look  our  clearest  towards 
the  skies,  must  still  have  our  standing- 
ground  of  earth  secure — it  is  strange 
what  relations  of  personal  love  we 
enter  into  with  the  scenes  of  this  lower 
sphere.  How  we  delight  to  build  our 
recollections  upon  some  basis  of  real- 
ity— a  place,  a  country,  a  local  habi- 
tation— how  the  events  of  life,  as  we 
look  back  upon  them,  have  grown 
into  the  well-remembered  background 
of  the  places  where  they  fell  upon  us ; 
— here  is  some  sunny  garden  or  sum- 
mer lane,  beatified  and  canonised  for 
«ver  with  the  flood  of  a  great  joy;  and 
here  are  dim  and  silent  places,  rooms 
always  shadowed  and  dark  to  us, 
whatever  they  mav  be  to  others, 
where  distress  or  death  came  once, 
and  since  then  dwells  for  evermore. 
As  little  as  we  can  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  human  frame,  can  we  divest 
our  individual  history  of  its  graceful 
gannent  of  place  and  scene.  Such  a 
thing  happened,  we  say ;  but  memory 
is  no  bare  chronicler  of  facts  and 


events,  and  as  we  say  the  words,  the 
time  starts  up  before  us,  with  all  its 
silent  witnesses; — leaves  that  were 
shed  years  ago,  trees  cut  down  and 
gone,  yet  they  live  in  our  thoughts 
with  the  jov  or  the  sorrow  of  which 
they  were  silent  attendants.  We  have 
caught  and  appropriated  these  bits  of 
still  life — they  are  a  part  of  our  history, 
and  belong  to  us  for  ever. 

In  some  degree  every  mind  must 
have  its  own  private  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, impossible  to  be  revealed  to  the 
vision  of  another, — from  the  homely 
imagination  which  cherishes  that  one 
bit  of  sunshine  on  its  walls,  *^the 
house  where  I  was  bom,"  the  old 
childish  paradise  and  ideal,  rich  with 
such  flowers  and  verdure  as  can  be 
found  in  no  other  place,  to  the  statelv 
and  well-fhmished  recollection  which 
can  roam  at  will  through  all  the 
brightest  countries  in  the  world ;  but 
wherever  we  go,  we  weave  ourselves 
into  the  landscape,  and  make  every 
milestone  a  historical  monument  in 
the  chronicle  of  our  life. 

And  so  it  comes  that  natives  of  a 
country  never  expatriated  firom  their 
home-soil,  grow  into  a  passionate 
veneration  and  love  for  their  own 
land.  The  hills  which  are  radiant 
for  ever  with  their  dreams  of  youth — 
the  rivers  whose  familiar  voices  have 
chimed  into   every  sound   of  thehr 
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lamentation  and  their  joy — the  roads 
tiiat  echo  to  their  daily  footsteps,  and 
all  the  silent  accessories  upon  which, 
as  on  so  many  props  and  pillars,  their 
thoughts  for  years  are  hong — the  very 
sight  of  which  recall  a  hundred  fleet- 
ing fancies — the  very  name  of  which 
spreads  pictures  lovedier  than  reality 
before  closed  eyes— the  "  kinffly^' 
country,  which  seems  to  respond  with 
a  voice  borrowed  from  our  own  past 
thoughts  to  the  thoughts  of  to-day, 
suggesting  ancient  comforts,  ancient 
blessings,  silently  speaking  hope  from 
experience,  solace  present  from  solace 

Sast,  lays  claims  upon  us,  the  most 
itimate  of  oar  confidants,  the  nearest 
to  our  bosom ;  and  Nature  lavish  in 
her  demands  npon  our  sympatiiy — 
perpetually  calling  upon  us  to  weep 
with  her  and  to  rejoice  with  her-Hnakes 
liberal  recompense,  and  softens  around 
us  with  a  visible  embrace  oor  mother 
country,  our  sympathetic  and  wvai^ 
latory  home. 

And  scarcely  less  ave  we  moved  by 
localities  sacred  to  the  heroes  of  omr 
raoe— storied  ground,  peoided  with 
names  and  persons  bistoric  in  tie 
national  annals,  or  eensecrated  to 
other  lives  than  ours.  It  is  nstnrftl 
for  us  to  seek  those  spots  with  eager 
interest)  to  believe  omvelves  brought 
nearer  to  the  great  l^irit  whose  habi- 
tation made  them  fkmoas^  «nd  to 
linger  with  visionary  satisfaotioii, 
looking  at  things  whicn  he  nmst  have 
looked  at,  realidng  his  lifb  where  he 
led  it  Pilgrimages  many  grow  ont 
Of  this  natural  sentiment.  The  cot- 
tage of  Shakespeare— the  palace  of 
ScotlH-the  '*  warm  study  of  deals," 
where  the  Scottish  Reformer  be- 
laboured Satan — and  the  dark-browed 
rooms  where  hapless  Mary  acoom*- 
plished  her  fate.  From  these  shrines 
we  oome  no  wiser-^^not  a  whit  better 
acquainted  with  lihe  saint  of  each— 
notwithstanding  we  stand  in  the  same 
Bpace,  we  look  upon  the  same  walls, 
we  have  over  us  the  hallow^  roof, 
and  the  instinctive  superstition  is 
satisfied  with  this  limited  result  of 
our  fidth. 

But  places  sacred  to  one  nation  are 
indifferent  to  another— one  class  of 
men  exult  ever  a  monument,  whicOi 
to  their  neighbours  is  but  a  block  of 
atone.  Yet  there  is  one  holy  place 
where  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 


come  together  to  worship— one  coun- 
try rich  with  a  perpetual  attraction. 
The  soil  thrills  to  the  consecrating 
touch  of  love  and  grief;  the  ages  of 
the  past  dwell  in  it  as  in  a  sanctuary. 
Making  no  account  of  the  wandering 
handful  of  wild  Asiatics  who  surround 
him,  the  traveller  there  seeks  not 
ioenes  of  to-day,  but  cities  of  the  dead. 
The  place  has  a  solemn  array  of  lofty 
inhabitants,  undying  fathers  of  the 
eeil ;  generation  after  generation,  con- 
querors, defenders,  devotees,  have 
come  and  gone  and  departed.  But  we 
do  not  search  this  country  for  traces 
of  the  Saracen  or  the  Crusader ;  pass- 
hig  beyond  them  as  modem  visitorst 
a  more  ancient  race  claims  the  uni- 
versal awe.  It  is  not  the  city  of  Grod- 
irey  of  Bouillon,  but  of  David  ot 
Bethlehem,  which  shines  on  yonder 
cluster  of  hills ;  and  these  are  not  the 
knightly  names  of  i^emaaoe  which 
sanctify  the  tombs.  The  brave  Cm- 
•aders  claim  memories  in  other  coon- 
tries,  but  they  imve  no  memory  here 
where  their  blood  watered  the  sacred 
soil.  TMc  «nd  Christian,  ersaturea 
of  to-day,  stuid  cm  the  same  platform 
as  we  do, — beyond  the  eiriiest  of  them 
are  the  true  monnments  and  aeoMries 
<^tbiscomil3y— 

•<Ot«r  ^ose  icree^iMiTked  thoM  bhHMd  fset^ 
Wlu4&   eighliMi  himdied  ytan   ag*  I7«ze 

nailed 
For  oar  Tadamption  to  the  Inttar  croia.^^ 

Glie  stoiy  be^a  and  ends  in  this 
great  figure  ai^wariog  visibly  before 
oar  eyes,  and  we  bow  oar  head  to 
acknowledge  Jemsalenv,  the  nntver- 
sal  centre  of  pilgrimage— Judea,  Gali- 
lee, the  Holy  Land. 

A  land  which,  if  it  conld  be  possible 
to  sweep  it  altogether  oat  of  eulbly 
knowledge,  woidd  stfll  Mve  in  the 
pages  of  one  wonderM  Book,  and  to 
the  readers  of  that  Bo<A  be  of  all 
countries  the  asost  teniliar  and  well 
known.  Many  an  ontntored  peasant, 
who  knows  no  more  of  tlie  road  to 
cmr  own  capitis  than  the  half-mile  of 
dusty  highway  innder  his  own  eyes, 
knows  of  the  way  to  Bethany,  sig- 
naUsed  by  many  wonders— teows  of 
the  road  to  Gaza  which  is  desert — 
knows  of  that  road  to  Damascus 
w4Mre  the  traveller  was  solemnly 
anrested  on  his  wav;  and  is  better 
aware  of  the  wayside  grave  where 
lier  iieart-stricken   husband   buried 
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Bachel,  '^  Bweet  Syrian  Bhep1ierde8&," 
and  of  Al)8ak>m's  tomb  which  he 
built  to  preserve  his  name,  than  of 
where  the  royal  ashes  lie  in  onr  own 
land.    Many  a  humble  scholar,  mi- 
tanght  in  other  histoiT,  is  learned  in 
the  ancient  wars  of  Israel,  and  ap- 
prehends   Moab,   and    Edom,    and 
Assyria  with    a  fitronger  sense  of 
reality  than  he  can  apprehend  the 
Roasian   hordes    embattled   against 
omselveB;    and   sees   Pl-ha-hiroth 
ahnt  in  with  its  monntains,  Eg^t 
behind  and  the  sea  before,  as  no  de- 
scripiion,    however  vivid,  will  ever 
make  him  see  the  marshes  of  the 
Danube,  though  he  have  a  son  or  a 
brother  militant  on  that  disastrous 
shore  to-day.    Strong  security  has 
God  taken  for  the  universal  remem- 
brance of  that  beloved  country,  bless- 
ed by  His  own  Divine  prderenoe: 
while  there  is  a  Bible,  there  must  be 
a  Judea ;  the  landscape  in  all  its  glo- 
rious  tints  is  associated  for  ever  with 
the   wonderful   artist's  name ;  and 
neither  its  wretched  population  nor 
its  heathen  rulers,  nor  all  its  melan- 
choly meaanees  and  desolation,  ex- 
isting now,  can  make  Christendom 
forget  that  this  diBcrowned  dty  is  the 
city  over  which  fell  the  tears  of  the 
Lord. 

We  have  no  Crusaders  in  these 
days ;  all  that  remains  of  our  ancient 
chivalry  finds  holler  work  at  home 
than  that  impossible  redemption  of 
the  Holy  Land,  whidi  God  reserves 
for  His  own  time,  and  His  own  hands ; 
nor  do  we  need  to  depend  on  the 
vagabond  saint  of  antique  times,  the 
hm  of  scallop-shell  and  pUgrim-stafi; 
for  our  knowledge  of  Palestine. 
Neither  trsvelleiB  nor  reports  are 
wantinff,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
afflictea  with  monotony  of  tone  or 
sameness  of  aspect  in  the  revelations 
of  our  modem  pilgrimages.  The 
weaiy  man  of  fashion  who  loiters 
over  Palestine  in  search  of  anew  sen- 
sation—the curt  and  business- like 
Divine  who  goes  thither  proiession- 
nlly  on  a  mission  of  verification  and 

Sivof— the  wandering  Uiterukur  who 
as  a  book  to  make — the  accomplL^ed 
savant  and  man  of  science,  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Dreamy 
speculation— dedsians  of  bold  rapi- 
dity, made  at  a  glance — accurate  topo- 
graphy, slow  and  careful— ^^ach  do 


their  devoir  in  making  known  to  us 
this    country  of  universal   interest. 
Nor  does  even  the  lighter  portraiture 
of  fictbn  shrink  from  the  Holy  Land, 
though  here  our  novelist  is  a  states- 
man, MB  much  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  novelists,  as  the  locality  of 
that  last  brilliant  romanoe  whidi  it 
has  pleased  him  '*  to  leave  half  told," 
differs  from  the  English  village  or 
Scottish  glen  of  common  story-telling. 
To  follow  Disraeli  and  Warbnrton  is 
no  easy  task,  neither  is  it  quite  holi- 
day work  to  go  over  the  ground  after 
Bobinson  and  De  Saalcy.    Lieut  C. 
W.  N.  Van  de  Velde,  the  latest  tra- 
veller of  this  storied  soil,  is  neither  a 
bmn  poet,  nor  an  accomplished  book- 
maker, nor  a  great  divine;  but  whoso* 
ever  receives  his  book  into  their  house- 
hold, receiws  a  social  visitor,  distinct 
and  tangible — arealman.  Itisimpos- 
nUie  not  to  dothe  the  historian  with 
an  imagined  person — not  to  see  him 
dtting  down  to  his  extempore  writing- 
table  oompoundmg  his  letters — not  to 
form  a  good  guess  of  the  measaies  of 
his  paces,  of  perhaps  now  and  then  a 
little  puff  of  Dutch  impatience,  curi- 
ously wrought  into  a  large  amount  of 
phlegm.     From  his  fint  oflbet   he 
comes  deariy  out  firom  among  the 
shadows — ^we  are  at  no  loss  to  keep 
the  thread  of  personal  identi^,  and 
are  never  dubious,  in  picture  number 
two,  about  the  hero  of  picture  number 
one.    A  most  recognisable  and  dia- 
racteristic  persona^,  we  yet  stand  in 
no  dread  of  onr  pilnim.    He  makes 
nothing  of  bis  co<»le-hat  and  staff, 
or  his  sandal  shoon.    Instead  of  cit- 
ing to  his  reverent  disciples  to  fbltow, 
he  offers  his  arm  to  any  good  ndgh- 
bour  wiu)  will  make  the  tour  imk 
him.    You  may  help  to  set  up  ^e 
Aneroid,  or  level  the  tdescope,  if  yea 
will,  but  you  cannot  doubt  K)r  a  mo- 
ment that  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  takes 
the  angle  of  yonder  namdess  vil- 
lages as  a  consdentiousduty,  and  when 
he  makes  his  survey  of  a  bare  hill- 
side or  Arab  desert,  does  it  with  the 
full-hearted  and   devout   oonviodon 
that  this  is  his  highest  capaMlity  of 
serving  God ;  for  you  asoertain  im« 
mediately  that  tiiis  is  not  «n  expedi- 
tion of  the  pleasure-seeker,  or  a  iKfl- 
grimage  of  the  devotee.    Sniretkig 
Palestine  is  tbe  u>ork  of  the  traveUer^— 
his  spedlrf«nd  and  object— andho'sets 
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about  it  simply  as  his  vocation,  an 
enterprise  which  gives  consistence 
and  necessity  to  all  his  travel. 

One  disadvantage  of  this  accurate 
survey,  as  indeed  of  all  scientific  ex- 
peditions, is  the  bare  chronicle  of  un- 
known villages,  a  confusion  of  barren 
names,  and  brief  descriptions  which 
take  the  life  out  of  many  pages  of 
this  narrative.  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde 
has  a  very  pretty  talent  for  making 
pictures  in  words,  but  to  make  a  map 
in  words  is  one  of  the  driest  and 
least  profitable  operations  of  litera- 
ture. Toil  after  him  as  we  ma^,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  in  mind  this  long 
course  which  finds  no  track,  and 
leaves  none — a  mere  piece  of  elabo- 
rate geography,  with  only  the  point, 
here  and  there,  of  a  hospitable  sheikh, 
or  a  hastily- sketched  interior,  to  re- 
ward us  for  the  toilsome  interval  of 
road.    This,  however,  is  not  a  fault 

Eeculiar  to  M.  Van  de  Velde,  but 
elongs  alike  to  all  the  more  serious 
explorers  of  Palestine,  to  whom  every 
fallen  stone  has,  or  ought  to  have,  its 
iseparate  histoir. 

And  notwitnstanding  this,  which, 
indeed,  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the 
<X)nscientious  and  painstaking  mind 
visible  in  these  pages,  there  is  much 
of  the  picturesque  in  the  travels  of 
Lieut.  Van  de  Yelde.  If  his  sketches 
are  as  graphic  and  clear  as  his  de- 
scriptions, it  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  are  not  added  to 
this  work,  for  we  have  nowhere  seen 
more  rapid  and  vivid  landscapes  with 
so  little  pretension  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  We  speak  much  of  the  poetic 
merit  of  transferring  one^s  own  mind 
and  individuality  into  ;the  scenery  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  a  poetic  necessity — 
nevertheless,  once  in  a  way,  remem- 
bering that  the  real  poet  who  can  do 
this  is  not  a  very  common  tourist, 
it  is  a  refreshment  to  have  the  land- 
scape without  the  traveller— the  hills 
and  the  valleys  as  they  lie,  without 
Mr  Brown  in  the  comer  ts^g  their 
likeness.  In  these  volumes  our  honest 
traveller  offers  to  your  view  what  he 
saw,  sometimes  in  an  honest  fervour 
of  admiration  ;  but  you  cannot  fail  to 
be  aware  that  his  eye  is  on  the  land- 
scape as  he  draws  it,  and  not  upon 
the  central  figure  I  which  oversna- 
dows  the  scene.  From  first  to  last. 
Indeed,  Lieut.  Van  de  Yelde  never 


sees  his  own  shadow  between  himself 
and  the  sunshine,  never  is  oppressed 
by  his  own  claims  to  be  looked  at — in 
fact,  is  not  troubled  whether  yon 
look  at  him  at  all,  but  demands  of 
you,  most  distinctly,  to  look  at  his 
picture,  and  claims  from  you  an  in- 
terest in  it  equal  to  his  own.  With 
strong  religious  feelings,  and  a  mind 
deeply  leavened  with  Grospel  truths, 
and  the  Gospel  history  of  which  this 
soil  is  redolent,  our  pilgrim  travels 
onvrard,  not  without  perturbations,  yet 
full  of  confidence  in  the  special  pro- 
tection of  God,  and  everywhere,  a 
single-hearted  Christian,  seeks  his 
own  *' edification,"  and  to  promote 
the  edification  of  others.  We  have 
said  that  his  is  not  the  pilgrimage  of 
a  devotee,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
though  too  orthodox  to  expect  any 
miraculous  influence  from  these  holy 
places,  he  yet  looks  for  ^impres- 
sions," for  a  more  vivid  realisation  of 
those  great  events  to  which  our  faith 
looks  back,  and  a  brighter  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Divine  teachings  which 
were  first  delivered  in  this  favoured 
land.  Here  is  an  instance  of  one  pro- 
fane interruption  of  his  devout  medi- 
tations ;  —  he  is  seated  by  Jacobus 
well: — 

'*  I  placed  myself  in  the  same  position, 
and  could  well  figure  to  myself  the  wo- 
man with  her  pitcher  on  her  head  com- 
ing down  out  of  the  valley.  He  who 
knows  all  things,  and  whose  free  sove- 
reign love  has  chosen  His  own  to  eternal 
life  from  the'  foundation  of  the  world — 
He  beheld  her,  the  poor  sinner,  for  whose 
preservation  He  had  come  down  from 
heaven.  He  saw  her  as  she  came  along 
under  the  olive  trees,  long  before  she  was 
aware  of  His  being  there.  And  when 
she  saw  Him,  she  hesitated,  perhaps 
whether  she  should  approach  Him,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  a  Jew.  But  what 
should  she  be  afraid  of,  she  the  lost,  who 
had  lost  all,  for  whom  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  despair?  Therefore  she 
oame  on,  and 

**  Thus  was  I  musing  with  myself,  as 
I  sat  alone  at  the  side  of  the  well,  and 
had  just  begun  to  read  the  fourth  chapter 
of  John,  when  I  was  suddenly  roused  by 
the  blustering  voice  of  a  gigantic  Arab, 
who  had  come  up  without  my  observing 
him,  and  addressed  me  thus,  with  all  the 
characteristic  repulsiveness  and  loath- 
someness of  the  Arabs  : 

"  *  Marhhabah   chawadja  I  baksheeEby 
baksheesh  I ' 
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*'  This  distarbance  was  most  unwel- 
come. Think  what  a  contrast  :  To  be 
lost,  as  it  were,  in  heavenly  thoughts, 
and  then  all  at  once  to  be  aroused  by 
such  a  thief-like  clamour  for  baksheesh. 
He  was  a  fellow  with  a  face  enough  to 
fVighten  one,  filthy  and  disgusting — so 
filthy  and  disgusting  as  none  but  an 
Arab  can  be.  I  replied  to  his  salutation, 
and  begged  him  to  leave  me  alone. 

**  But  no— he  had  no  idea  of  doing 
that 

^  '  Baksheesh,  baksheesh  ! '  he  roared, 
and  sat  himself  down  at  the  well-side, 
opposite  me,  at  the  same  time  taking 
out  his  pipe  and  lighting  it  with  such 
composure  as  to  convince  me  that  he 
had  not  the  smallest  intention  to  leave  me 
for  some  time  at  least. 

"  And  before  five  minutes  had  elapsed, 
half-a-dozen  of  his  fellows  appeared,  who 
forthwith  placed  themselves  all  round 
me  in  a  very  social  circle,  so  that  I  had 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  proceeding 
with  my  meditations  on  the  favourite 
chapter. 

"  A  chorus  of  '  baksheesh  ! '  with  all 
sorts  of  variations  on  the  same  theme, 
was  now  raised  about  my  ears.  I  asked 
them  through  Philip  on  what  pretence 
they  wanted  a  baksheesh,  begging  at  the 
same  time  that  they  would  withdraw. 
Their  answer  was  to  this  efifect :  '  The 
land  and  the  well  belong  to  us,  and  no 
foreigner  has  any  right  to  come  here 
without  paying  us  a  baksheesh.  Would 
yon  like  to  go  down  into  the  well  1  Here 
18  a  rope  that  we  have  brought  with  that 
Tiew.  We  will  let  you  safely  down; 
yon  can  see  the  well  from  within,  and 
on  coming  ap  again  pay  us  a  baksheesh.' 

"  '  But  what  makes  you  suppose  that 
I  want  to  examine  your  welll  I  know 
quite  the  appearance  of  the  well  from 
within,  and  thus  have  no  need  to  go 
down  into  it.  Be,  then,  so  good  as  to 
take  your  rope  home  again,  and  leave  me 
alone.' 

"  I  had  almost  added,  '  then  I  will 
giTC  yon  a  baksheesh;'  but  I  thought  if 
these  rogues  see  that  a  baksheesh  is 
earned  by  merely  allowing  a  stranger  to 
be  left  idone  at  the  well,  then  there  is 
every  chance  that,  as  soon  as  they  are 
gone,  another  similar  party  will  come 
down  to  me,  and  give  me  still  more 
molestation  than  these. 

*'  *  If  the  Chawadja  will  not  go  down 
into  the  well,  then  will  we  go  down 
instead  of  him,  and  tell  him  how  it  looks 
on  our  return;  but  anyhow,  we  must 
have  a  baksheesh.' " 

A  sore  trial  to  the  righteons  sonl  of 
oar  traveller  is  at  all  times  this  de- 
mand for  *^  baksheesh ; "  and  he  com- 
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plains  feelingly  of  thS^^lj?).^^^^ 
example  of  former  traveller 
have  encouraged  the  Arab,  onlj  t^ 
willing  to  be  encouraged,  in  his  shame- 
less exactions.  No  small  grievance 
this  for  the  pilgiim  of  duty  or  science 
who  must  economise ;  but,  from  rail- 
way porters  to  Bedouin  chiefs,  human 
nature  is  the  same.  We  suspect  the 
London  cabman,  compelled  to  take 
his  legal  fare,  would  turn  out  as 
troublesome  as  Abu  Dahuk,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  terror  of  the  police  magis- 
trate; and  where  there  is  no  such 
heaven  -  appointed  institution  —  no 
guardian  angel  in  blue  coat  and 
leaden  buttons— no  Mr  Commissioner 
Mayne— it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  your  master  of  conveyances  in 
the  desert — your  grand  representative 
of  railway  and  public  roads  for  the 
district  of  the  Dead  Sea — should  con- 
tent himself  with  the  polite  informa- 
tion of  what  "  a  real  gentleman  '* 
would  offer,  as  your  cabman  must  be 
content  to  do. 

Reaching  by  Smjrma  and  Beyrout 
the  land  of  his  destination,  and  rising 
with  serious  enthusiasm  to  hail  the 
first  glimpse  of  Lebanon,  Lieutenant 
Van  de  Velde  wanders  for  some  time 
along  **  the  coasts  of  Tj^re  and  Sidon,** 
stepping  aside  now  and  then  to  a 
mission  station  on  the  skirts  of  Le- 
banon, or  to  a  native  village,  where, 
among  discordant  patches  of  Roman 
Catholics,  of  Greek  Catholics,  and  of 
Mahommedans,  he  finds  nothing  but 
strife  and  bitter  animosities,  with  not 
so  much  as  a  shadow  of  the  religion 
for  whose  name,  a  vain  badge,  they 
hold  each  other  in  the  direst  hatred. 
Druse  and  Maronite  and  Moslem, 
Greek  and  Latin  and  unbeliever, 
every  village  hates  its  neighbour 
heartily  and  with  a  will ;  and  though 
the  Druse  patronises  the  English 
Protestant,  and  the  Maronite  takes 
the  French  Catholic  under  his  protec- 
tion, Christianity  vainly  seeks  a  rest- 
ing-place with  either :  but,  where  all 
cherish  the  natural  intolerance  of  an- 
other faith  than  their  own,  the  Greek 
Church,  ignorant  and  bigoted,  car- 
ries this  evil  principle  farthest.  Brutal 
violence  and  legal  injury  are  alike 
the  fate  of  every  unfortunate  conver- 
tite  who  ventures  to  embrace  the 
somewhat  different  gospel  preached 
by  the  missionaries  of  the  Evangelical 
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sbonld  adopt  the  Proicsiani  heresies  ; 
bnt,  seeing  that  this  threat  had  no  effect, 
he  hadreconrsc  to  that  powerfhl  weapon, 
by  which,  in  the  East,  jnstice  and  right 
are  ao  eonstantlj  assailed. 

<*  The  head  of  the  Greeks  of  HAsbeiya 
if  the  Patriarch  of  Damaseas,  a  certain 
Mflthodios,  who,  as  also  the  Emir  of  HAs- 
bMja,  is  snbject  to  the  Pasha  of  Damas- 
cus. The  Bishop  of  H&sbeiya  had  no  dif- 
ficulty, through  his  superior  in  Damascus, 
in  purchasing  from  the  Pasha  an  order  to 
the  Emir,  to  the  effect  that  the  heretics 
should  be  brought  back  by  force  to  the 
Greek  Church-    The  Emir  obeyed  but 
too  willingly.    The  new  conrerts  had  to 
endnie  the  bitterest  persecutions.    They 
were  pelted  with  stones,  and  spit  upon 
in  the  bazaars;  they  were  beaten  and 
insulted  in  their  houses,  as  well  as  in  the 
public  places  ;  they  were  no  longer  safo 
anywhere,  and  were  debarred  all  social 
intercourse.    Many  attempts  were  made 
eren  upon  their  Htcs  ;  and  so  severe  was 
the  persecution  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, that,  at  one  time,  all  but  three, 
who  remained  faithftil,  drew  back  ;  but 
around  those    three,  forty  others  soon 
gathered.  After  consultation,  they  agreed 
that  it  was  best  to  disperse,  and  quit- 
ted HAsbeiya  to  take  up  their  residence 
at  Abeyh,  or  elsewhere  in  Lebanon.    lii 
this  attempt,  however,  they  failed  ;  tbe 
means  of  earning  their  bread  were  want- 
ing, and,  after  a  few  months,  they  were 
compelled  to  return  to  HAsbeiya.    Then 
arose,  in  the  silent  night,  from  their  closed 
dwellings,  many  a  heartfelt  and  united 
prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  Church;  eagerly 
and  trustfolly  His  promises  were  sought 
out  from  His  holy  Word ;  and,  like  the 
phcsnix  rising  from  the  flames,  the  youth- 
ful Christian  congregation  lifted  its  head 
anew.    Persecution  had  no  longer  any 
terrors  for  them.    At  the  request  of  the 
Patriarch,  the  Emir  ordered  his  janis- 
saries to  drive  them  with  scourges  to  the 
church  ;  but  his  wrath  was  unable  to 
compel  them  to  kiss    or  worship    the 
images.    A  certain  Challl-Chouri,  himself 
the  son  of  a  priest,  but  now  converted  to 
Christ,  was  sent  by  his  family  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  here,  by  the  help  of  the 
American  consul,  he  obtained  a  firman 
motives.    The  oretnren  men  sen*  wwm     ^^^  ^^^  Sultan,  granting  freedom  to  the 
back  to  H&sbeiya  with  bibles  and  tracts,     ppotestants  of  H&sbeiya.    Some  ameli- 
promising  to  give  them  spiritual  help,  if     ^j^^tion  in  their  lot  was  the  happy  result, 
their  future  conduct  should  attest  the     j^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  certam   degree  ;  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  wishes.    Shortly  after     ^^^^j  Mathodios  managed,  during  five 
the  missionaries  found  an  opportunity  of  «  -^-   -'t^ 
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^  .  population  of  6000 
^m  about  three-fourths  be- 
Qfeek  Chuxeh  :   of  the  re- 
^  IfeOO  are  Druses,  about  500 
la.     J^  fthout  100  Jews  of  the  class 
^iBiiU^ardim,  and  as  many  Mahomme- 
daMrielonging  to  the  court  of  the  Emir 
Sad-Ed-Din-Shepdn,    with     some    few 
Anzairies.  Mr  Bird,  one  of  the  American 
missionaries,  was  the  first  who  attempted, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  to  diffuse  the  gos- 
pel here.    He  established  a  school,  and 
obtained  a  native  teacher  ;  but  his  effort 
met  with  no  success,    and  the  sehool 
dwindled  away.    In  1842  the  brethren 
sent  a  colporteur  from  Beirtit  to  HAs- 
beiya  with  traoU  ;  and  it  was  from  this 
man  that  the  people  first   learned  to 
attach  to  the  name  Protestant  the  mean- 
ing it  bears  among  them — a  true  Chris- 
tian.    The  books  he  left  behind    him 
would  perhaps  have  had  a  good  effect,  if 
the  Greek  priests— like  all  priests  who 
dispute  with  the  only  High  Priest,  Jesus 
Christ,  his  right  to  supremacy  over  the 
eouls  of  men— had  not  found  means,  in 
their  hatred  of  the  gospel,  to  get  posses- 
eion  of  the  books  and  bum  them.  ^ 

**  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Emir 
imposed  certain  new  taxes,  which  caused 
great  dissatisflaction.  These  taxes  fell 
particularly  hard  upon  the  poor,  who 
had  no  protector  ;  and  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  them,  *  We  may  possibly  find 
protection  from  the  missionaries ;  they 
are  mercifol  men.'  In  this  hope,  forty- 
five  of  them  went  to  the  brethren  at 
Beirtit,  to  enrol  themselves,  as  Protes- 
tants, under  their  protection. 

^  The  missionaries  did  not,  of  course, 
interfere  with  regard  to  the  tax,  but  they 
*  expounded  to  them  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly  ;'  showing  them,  at  the  same 
time,  how  much  true  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God  differs  from  such  nominal  Protes- 
tantism as  has  its  origin  in  mere  secular 
motives.    The  brethren  then  sent  them 


sending  two  native  teachers  to  Hisbeiya, 
who  had.  in  a  few  days,  a  hundred  wid 
fifty  people  in  attendance  on  them,  de- 
sirous of  receiving  instruction.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  priests.  The  bishop 
threatened  to  excommunicate   all  who 


weary  years,  to  bribe  the  Pasha  of  Dap 
mascus  to  assail  them  with  all  kinds  of 
secret  social  persecutions." 

While  this  is  the  state  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  these  the  difficulties 
which  all  the  labours  of  a  purer  faith 
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most  enconnter  among  our  so-called 
Christian  brethren  in  the  East,  Lieu- 
tenant Yan  de  Yelde  does  not  share 
in  the  popnlar  idea  of  the  greater 
liberality  of  the  dominant  religion. 
^'Mahommedans,^*  he  sajs/^  have  been 
hitherto,  by  the  very  laws  of  the 
Koran,  inaccessible  to  the  gospel. 
The  Saltan  is  the  faithfnl  assertor  of 
these  laws,  and  ponlshes  with  deca* 

Sitation  every  Mnssnlman  who  aban* 
ons  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet.  It 
Ib  not  three  years  since  a  respectable 
yonng  man  was  beheaded  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  for  having 
abjared  Islamism.  Think,  then,  what 
is  implied  in  a  Mahommedan's  even 

S'ving  an  attentive  ear  to  the  gospel." 
this  statement  is  correct,,  as  we  pre- 
sume it  to  be,  it  throws  rather  a  sin-^ 
golar  romance  of  disinterestedness 
upon  the  present  services  of  the  most 
prominent  nations  in  Christendom  to 
this  empire  of  heathenesse. 

Notwithstanding  the  disconrage- 
ments,  almost  amounting  to  impossi* 
billdes,  which  beset  him  on  every  hand, 
M.  Tan  de  Yelde's  friend  and  travel- 
ling companion,  Dr  Kalley,  does  not 
fail,  with  unceasing  devotion,  to  pro- 
claim to  the  thronging  hosts  of  inva* 
lids  who  snrround  the  Hakim  at  every 
resting-place,  the  unchanged  faith 
which,  eighteen  hnndred  years  ago, 
proceeded  from  this  very  soil.  The 
scene  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  and 
strangely  reminds  us  of  many  a  sacred 
scene.  Crowds  of  the  sick  and  help- 
less throng  to  the  door  where  the 
wandering  physician  sits  with  his  me- 
dicine-chest. A  high  compliment  to  the 
beneficent  science  of  healing  is  in  the 
eagerness  of  these  mendicant  patients. 
They  believe  in  a  man  who  goes  from 
▼illi^  to  village  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  alleviate  their  pains  and  heal 
their  distresses,  but  they  find  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  believe  in  one  who 
comes  with  no  medicine-chest,  but 
only  with  outlandish  instruments  of 
science,  and  have  no  faith  in  topogra- 
phy. It  may  be  that  the  popular  ima* 
gination  has  a  far-ofif  traditionary  re- 
membrance of  that  sublime  Traveller, 
mider  whose  touch  and  at  whose  voice 
the  very  dead  arose ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  while  they  do  not  understand 
travelling  for  pleasure,  nor  travelling 
fop  discovery,  nor  any  other  kind  of 
expeditionary  enterprise,  the  wander- 


ing hakim  has  but  to  disclose  his 
errand  to  secure  their  perfect  faith 
and  most  respectful  welcome.  Poor 
children  of  Isbmael,  materialism  is 
too  strong  for  spirituality  with  them. 
They  may  gape  at  the  antiquary  with 
the  scorn  of  ignorance,  but  the  physi- 
cian, to  those  who  have  so  much  need 
of  him,  is  half  divine. 

At  Hslsbeiya  an  untoward  accident 
arrests  our  traveller.  During  a  short 
excursion,  the  house  which  he  had 
taken  there  is  robbed,  and  all  his  valu- 
ables lost.  Appeal  to  the  Emir  proves 
fruitless,  and  M.  Yan  de  Yelde  al- 
most resigns  himself  to  returning 
home.  This,  however,  is  fortunately 
prevented  by  letters  of  encouragement 
and  promises  of  help ;  and  with  a  less 
ambitious  retinue  he  sets  forth  again 
undismayed,  keeping  his  way  along 
the  coast  of  the  M^terranean  from 
the  Lebanon  towards  Carmel,  from 
which  place  he  strikes  farther  inland 
through  the  fallen  remains  of  royal 
Samaria  to  Jerusalem. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  our 
author  througn  his  course — this  un- 
known country,  sprinkled  with  names 
that  are  familiar  to  us  as  household 
words — nor  can  we  pause  to  point  out 
how  many  pictures  he  makes  by  the 
way,  how.  fine  an  eye  this  unostenta- 
tious artist  has  for  colour,  and  how  even 
these  pale  pen-and-ink  sketches 
brighten  and  glow  with  the  rich  tints 
of  Oriental  landscape;  neither  can  we 
do  justice  to  his  interiors,  with  their 
smoky  haze,  and  wild  Arab  figures, 
and  primitive  hospitality.  These  are 
by  the  way — but  as  he  comes  into  a 
country  which  is  distinctly  historical* 
and  not  only  hazy,  like  one  of  these 
same  desert  castles,  with  a  mist  of 
antiquity,  the  results  of  his  careful 
examination  become  more  apparent. 
Your  charlatan  is  your  most  universal 
cosmopolitan,  ana  with  an  indefati- 
gable hand  has  he  dotted  over  this 
sacred  territory.  Not  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  receive  with  blind  futh  the 
spot  pointed  out  bv  the  Carmelites 
(whose  monastic  order  was  instituted 
by  Elijah  I)  as  the  true  scene  of 
Elijah's  sacrifice,  M.  Yan  de  Yelde 
and  Dr  Kalley  set  about  examining 
for  themselves,  and  the  very  interest- 
ing result  of  their  examination,  guided 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs  and  not 
of  the  Church,  is  as  follows :— 
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chnrcbes  in  these  coasts,  so  long  the 
habitation  of  the  Gentiles.  The  first 
instance  which  strikes  the  trayeller 
is  the  state  of  the  persecuted  mission- 
ary churches  at  HUsbeiya,  whose  his- 
tory he  thos  relates  : — 

"Htebeiyahas  a  population  of  6000 
souls,  of  whom  about  three>fourths  be- 
long to  the  Greek  Church  :  of  the  re- 
mainder, 1600  are  Druses,  about  600 
Marouites,  about  100  Jews  of  the  class 
called  Sephardim,  and  as  many  Mahomme- 
dans  belongmg  to  the  court  of  the  Emir 
Sad-Ed-Din-Shep^i,  with  some  few 
Anzairies.  Mr  Bird,  one  of  the  American 
missionsries,  was  the  first  who  attempted, 
twenty-fire  years  ago,  to  diffbse  the  gos- 
pel here.  He  established  a  school,  and 
obtained  a  natire  teacher  ;  but  his  eflbrt 
met  with  no  success,  and  the  sehool 
dwindled  away.  In  1842  the  brethren 
sent  a  colporteur  firom  Beirtkt  to  HAs- 
beiya  with  tracts  ;  and  it  was  from  this 
man  that  the  people  first  learned  to 
attach  to  the  name  Protestant  the  mean- 
ing it  bears  among  them^a  true  Chris- 
tian. The  books  he  left  behind  him 
would  perhaps  haye  had  a  good  effect,  if 
the  Greek  priests— like  all  priests  who 
dispute  with  the  only  High  Priest,  Jesus 
Christ,  his  right  to  supremacy  orer  the 
0ouls  of  men—had  not  found  means,  in 
their  hatred  of  the  gospel,  to  get  posses- 
aon  of  the  books  and  bum  them.  ^ 

"  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Emir 
imposed  certain  new  taxes,  which  caused 
great  dissatisfaction.  These  taxes  fell 
particularly  hard  upon  the  poor,  who 
had  no  protector  ;  and  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  them,  '  We  may  possibly  find 
protection  from  the  missionaries;  they 
are  merciftil  men.*  In  this  hope,  forty- 
fire  of  them  went  to  the  brethren  at 
Beirut,  to  enrol  themseWes,  as  Protes- 
tants, under  their  protection. 

**  The  missionaries  did  not,  of  course, 
interfere  with  regard  to  the  tax,  but  they 
^expounded  to  them  the  way  of  God  more 
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should  adopt  the  Protestant  heresies  • 
bat,  seeing  that  this  threat  had  no  effect, 
he  had  recourse  to  that  powerftil  weapon, 
by  which,  in  the  East,  justice  and  right 
are  so  constantly  assailed. 

«  The  head  of  the  Greeks  of  Hdsbeiy» 
18  the  Patriarch  of  Damascus,  a  certain 
Mathodios,  who,  as  also  the  Emirof  HAs- 
beiya,  is  subject  to  the  Pasha  of  Damas- 
cus. The  Bishop  of  Hasbeiya  had  nodif- 
ficulty,  through  his  superior  in  Damascus, 
in  purchasing  from  the  Pasha  an  order  to 
the  Emir,  to  the  effect  that  the  heretics 
should  be  brought  back  by  force  to  the 
Greek   Church.     The  Emir  obeyed  but 
too  Yrillingiy.    The  new  converts  had  to 
endure  the  bitterest  persecutions.    They 
were  pelted  with  stones,  and  spit  upon 
in  the  bazaars;   they  were  beaten  and 
insulted  in  their  houses,  as  well  as  in  the 
public  places  ;  they  were  no  longer  safe 
anywhere,  and  were  debarred  all  social 
intercourse.    Many  attempts  were  made 
eyen  upon  their  lires  ;  and  so  severe  was 
the  persecution  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, that,  at  one  time,  all  but  three, 
who  remained  fSiithftil,  drew  back  ;  but 
around  those    three,  forty  others  soon 
gathered.  After  consultation,  they  agreed 
that  it  was  best  to  disperse,  and  quit- 
ted Hasbeiya  to  take  up  their  residence 
at  Abeyh,  or  elsewhere  in  Lebanon.    In 
this  attempt,  however,  they  failed  ;  the 
means  of  earning  their  bread  were  want- 
injgf,  and,  after  a  few  months,  they  were 
compelled  to  return  to  Hasbeiya.    Then 
arose,  in  the  silent  night,  from  their  closed 
dwellings,  many  a  heartfelt  and  united 
prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  Church;  eagerly 
and  trustftilly  His  promises  were  sought 
out  from  His  holy  Word ;  and,  like  the 
phcBuix  rising  from  the  flames,  the  youth- 
ful Christian  congregation  lifted  its  head 
anew.    Persecution  had  no  longer  any 
terrors  for  them.    At  the  request  of  the 
Patriarch,  the  Emir  ordered  his  janis- 
saries to  drive  them  with  scourges  to  the 
church  ;  but  his  wrath  was  unable  to 
compel  them   to  kiss    or  worship    the 
images.    A  certain  ChalJl-Chouri,  himself 


perfectly  ;'  showing  them,  at  the  same  ^^^^  A  certain  ChalJl-Chouri,  himself 
time,  how  much  true  faith  fai  the  Son  of  Jjlf  f^^  ^'*  priest,  but  now  converted  to 
Crod  differs  from   such  nominal  Protes-     ^'^"st,  was  sent  by  his  family  to  Con- 

stantinople;   here,  by  the  help  of  the 

American  consul,  he  obtained  a  firman 
horn  the  Sultan,  granting  freedom  to  the 
Protestants  of  HAsbeiya.  Some  ameli- 
oration in  their  lot  was  the  happy  result, 
but  only  to  a  certain  degree  ;  for  the 
artful  Mathodios  managed,  during  five 
weary  years,  to  bribe  the  Pasha  of  Da- 
mascus to  assail  them  with  all  kinds  of 
secret  social  persecutions." 

While  this  is  the  state  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  these  the  difficulties 
which  all  the  labours  of  a  purer  faith 


Crod  differs  from  such  nominal  Protes- 
tantism as  has  its  origin  in  mere  secular 
motives.  The  brethren  then  sent  them 
back  to  H&sbeiya  with  bibles  and  tracts, 
promising  to  give  them  spiritual  help,  if 
their  future  conduct  should  attest  the 
sfaicerity  of  their  wishes.  Shortly  after 
the  missionaries  found  an  opportunity  of 
sending  two  native  teachers  to  lUsbeiya, 
who  had,  in  a  few  days,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  people  in  attendance  on  them,  de- 
•ireus  of  receiving  instruction.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  priests.  The  bishop 
threatened  to  excommunicate   all  who 
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muBt  enconnter  among  our  so-called 
Christian  brethren  in  the  East,  Lieu- 
tenant Yan  de  Yelde  does  not  share 
in  the  popular  idea  of  the  greater 
liberality  of  the  dominant  religion. 
^»Mahommedans,"he  sajs/^  have  been 
hitherto,  by  the  very  laws  of  the 
Koran,  inaccessible  to  the  gospeL 
The  Sultan  is  the  faithful  assertor  of 
these  laws,  and  punishes  with  decs- 

Sitation  every  Mussulman  who  aban* 
ons  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet.  It 
is  not  three  years  since  a  respectable 
young  man  was  beheaded  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  for  having 
abjured  Islamism.  Think,  then,  what 
is  implied  in  a  Mahommedan's  even 

S'ving  an  attentive  ear  to  the  gospel." 
this  statement  is  correct,^  as  we  pre- 
sume it  to  be,  it  throws  rather  a  sin- 
gular romance  of  disinterestedness 
upon  the  present  services  of  the  most 
prominent  nations  in  Christendom  to 
this  empire  of  heathenesse. 

Notwithstanding  the  discourage- 
ments, almost  amounting  to  impossi- 
bilities, which  beset  him  on  every  hand, 
M.  Tan  de  Yelde^s  friend  and.  travel- 
ling companion,  Dr  Kalley,  does  not 
fall,  with  unceasing  devotion,  to  pro- 
claim to  the  thronging  hosts  of  inva- 
lids who  surround  the  Hakim  at  every 
re8ting-p|laoe,  the  unchanged  foith 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
proceeded  from  this  very  soil.  The 
scene  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  and 
strangely  reminds  us  of  many  a  sacred 
scene.  Crowds  of  the  sick  and  help- 
less throng  to  the  door  where  the 
wandering  physician  sits  with  his  me- 
dicine-chest. A  high  compliment  to  the 
beneficent  science  of  healing  is  in  the 
eagerness  of  these  mendicant  patients. 
They  believe  in  a  man  who  goes  from 
villi^  to  village  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  alleviate  their  pains  and  heal 
their  distresses,  but  they  find  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  believe  in  one  who 
comes  with  no  medicine-chest,  but 
only  with  outlandish  instruments  of 
science,  and  have  no  faith  in  topogra- 
phy. It  may  be  that  the  popular  ima- 
gination has  a  far-off  traditionary  re- 
membrance of  that  sublime  Traveller, 
onder  whose  touch  and  at  whose  voice 
the  very  dead  arose ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  while  they  do  not  understand 
travelling  for  pleasure,  nor  travelling 
for  discovery,  nor  any  other  kind  of 
expeditionary  enterprise,  the  wander- 


ing hakim  has  but  to  disclose  his 
errand  to  secure  their  perfect  faith 
and  most  respectful  welcome.  Poor 
children  of  Isbmael,  materialism  is 
too  strong  for  spirituality  with  them. 
They  may  sape  at  the  antiquary  with 
the  scorn  of  ignorance,  but  the  physi- 
cian, to  those  who  have  so  much  need 
of  him,  is  half  divine. 

At  H^beiya  an  untoward  accident 
arrests  our  traveller.  During  a  short 
excursion,  the  house  which  he  had 
taken  there  is  robbed,  and  all  his  valu- 
ables lost.  Appeal  to  t^e  Emir  proves 
fruitless,  and  M.  Yan  de  Yelde  al- 
most resigns  himself  to  returning 
home.  This,  however,  is  fortunately 
prevented  by  letters  of  encouragement 
and  promises  of  help ;  and  with  a  less 
ambitious  retinue  he  sets  forth  again 
undismayed,  keeping  his  way  atong 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  Lebanon  towards  Carmel,  from 
which  place  he  strikes  fsirther  inland 
through  the  fallen  remains  of  royal 
Samaria  to  Jerusalem. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  our 
author  through  his  course — ^this  un- 
known country,  sprinkled  with  names 
that  are  familiar  to  us  as  household 
words — nor  can  we  pause  to  point  out 
how  many  pictures  he  makes  by  the 
way,  hoW;  fine  an  eye  this  unostenta- 
tious artist  has  fbrcolour,  and  how  even 
these  pale  pen-and-ink  sketches 
brighten  and  glow  with  the  rich  tints 
of  Oriental  landscape ;  neither  can  we 
do  justice  to  his  interiors,  with  their 
smoky  haze,  and  wild  Arab  figures, 
and  primitive  hospitality.  These  are 
by  the  way — but  as  he  comes  into  a 
country  which  is  distinctly  historical 
and  not  only  hazy,  like  one  of  these 
same  desert  castles,  with  a  mist  of 
antiquity,  the  results  of  his  careful 
examination  become  more  apparent. 
Your  charlatan  is  your  most  universal 
cosmopolitan,  and  with  an  ind^tl* 
gable  hand  has  he  dotted  over  this 
sacred  territory.  Not  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  receive  with  blind  faith  the 
spot  pointed  out  by  the  Carmelites 
(whose  monastic  order  was  instituted 
by  Elijah  I)  as  the  true  scene  of 
Elnah's  sacrifice,  M.  Yan  de  Yelde 
and  Dr  Kalley  set  about  examining 
for  themselves,  and  the  veiy  interest- 
ing result  of  their  examination,  guided 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs  and  not 
of  the  Church,  is  as  follows :— 
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^  Here,  then,  are  the  details  of  what 
we  obserred  on '  the  burnt  place.' 

**  HaTing  seated  ourselyes  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  hage  oak,  we  once  more  opened 
oar  Bibles  at  chap,  xyiii.  of  1st  Kings, 
and  examined  what  was  required  in  the 
place  of  sacrifice,  in  order  to  its  agreement 
with  the  account  giyen  in  the  Bible.  Ac- 
cording to  rerses  18th  and  1 9th,  it  mnst 
haTe  been  ample  enough  in  size  to  con- 
ti^  a  very  numerous  multitude.  £l-Moh- 
hcraka  must  at  that  time  hare  been  quite 
fitted  for  this,  although  now  covered  with 
a  rough  dense  jungle.  Indeed,  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  spot  better  adapted  for 
the  thousands  of  Israel  to  havo  stood 
drawn  up  on  than  the  gentle  slopes.  The 
rock  shoots  up  in  an  almost  perpendicular 
wall  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in 
height  on  the  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon.  On  this  side,  therefore,  there  was 
no  room  for  the  gazing  multitude ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  wall  made  it  Tisible 
over  the  whole  plain,  and  f^om  all  the 
surrounding  heights,  so  that  eyen  those 
left  behind,  and  who  had  not  ascended 
Carmel,  would  still  have  been  able  to  wit- 
ness, at  no  great  distance,  the  fire  from 
heayen  that  descended  upon  the  altar. 
According  to  yerse  30th,  there  must  have 
been  an  ^tar  there  before,  for  Elijah  re- 
paired '  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was 
broken  down.'  It  is  well  known  that 
such  altars  were  uniformly  built  on  yery 
conspicuous  eminences.  Now,  there  is 
not  a  more  conspicuous  spot  on  all  Car- 
mel than  the  abrupt  rocky  height  of 
Mohhraka,  shooting  up  so  suddenly  on  the 
east.  Verses  Slst  and  32d  point  to  a  rocky 
soil,  in  which  stones  were  to  be  found  to 
serye  for  the  construction  of  the  altar,  and 
yet  where  the  stones  must  haye  been  so 
loose  or  so  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of 
earth,  that  '  a  trench '  could  have  been 
made  round  the  altar,  whilst  not  of  so 
loose  a  composition  of  sand  and  earth  as 
that  the  water  poured  into  it  would  have 
been  absorbed.  The  place  we  were  ex- 
amining met  these  requisitions  in  every 
respect ;  it  showed  a  rocky  surface,  with 
a  sufficiency  of  large  ftagments  of  rock 
lying  around,  and,  besides,  well  fitted  for 
the  rapid  digging  of  a  trench.  But  now 
comesthe  grand  difficulty  of  both  believers 
and  unbelievers,  who  have  not  seen 
this  place  :  Whence  could  Elijah  have 
procured  so  much  water  as  to  have  it  to 
pour  over  the  offering  and  the  altar  in 
barrelfuls,  so  that  he  filled  the  trench  also 
with  water,  at  a  time  when,  after  three 
years  of  drought,  all  the  rivers  and  brooks 
were  dried  up,  and  the  king  in  person, 
and  the  governor  of  his  house,  divided 
the  land  between  them  to  pass  through 
it,  to  see  if,  peradventure,  any  fountains 


of  water  might  be  found,  and  grass  to 
save  the  horses  and  mules  alive  t-H[  Verses 
1-6).  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  some 
pious  travellers,  with  imaginations 
stronger  than  their  judgments,  have  said, 
'  0,  as  for  that  water,  the  thing  speaks 
for  itself ;  it  must  evidently  have  been 
got  from  the  sea.'  But  less  religious  per- 
sons, who  were  sharp  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  place  where  Elijah  made  the 
offering  could  not  have  been  at  the  sea- 
side, have  rightly  remarked,  that  it  must 
have  been  impossible,  from  every  other 
point  of  Carmel  lying  more  inland,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  distance  from  the  sea,, 
to  go  thither  and  return  on  an  afternoon, 
much  more  to  do  this  three  several  times, 
as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  34th  verse. 
Such  persons,  therefore,  have  rejected 
altogether  this  absurd  explanation,  vriUi- 
out,  however,  themselves  arriving  at  any 
better  solution  of  the  difficulty  ;  and  this 
has  led  unbelievers,  in  their  prejudiced 
haste,  to  assert  that  the  Bible  narrative 
is  a  mere  fiction,  that  being  the  view  which 
best  suited  their  purpose.  Dr  Kalley  and 
I  felt  our  mouths  shut  in  the  presence  of 
this  difficulty.  We  saw  no  spring,  yet. 
here  we  were  certain  the  place  must  have 
been ;  for  it  is  the  only  point  of  all  Carmel 
where  Elijah  could  have  been  so  close  to 
the  brook  Kishon,  then  dried  up,  as  to 
take  down  thither  the  priests  of  Bsial  and 
slay  them,  return  again  to  the  mountain 
and  pray  for  rain,  all  in  the  short  space- 
of  the  same  afternoon  after  the  Lord 
had  shown,  by  His  fire  from  heaven,  that- 
He,  and  He  alone,  was  God  (see  verses 
40-44).  El-Mohhraka  is  1635  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  perhaps  1000  feet  above. 
the  Kishon.  This  height  can  be  gone  up 
and  down  in  the  short  time  allowed  by 
the  Scripture.  But  the  farther  one  goes 
towards  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  the 
higher  he  ascends  above  the  Kishon,  be- 
cause Carmel  rises  higher  then,  and  the^ 
plain  through  which  the  river  fiows  runs 
lower  down.  Add  to  this  that  the  Kishon 
takes  a  course  more  and  more  diverg- 
ing from  the  mountain,  and  the  ravine - 
by  which  people  descend  to  the  river's- 
bed  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass 
through,  80  that  three  full  hours  are 
thought  necessary  for  traversing  the  dis* 
tance  from  Esfieh  to  the  stream.  No- 
where does  the  Kishon  run  so  close  to 
Mount  Carmel  as  just  beneath  El-Moh- 
hraka.  Pious  expositors,  who  would 
transfer  the  scene  to  the  seaward  side  of 
the  mountain,  seem  quite  to  have  left  out 
of  sight  the  required  condition — that  it 
must  be  near  the  brook  Kishon. 
'*  Well,  then,  we  went  down  to  the  Kishon 
through  a  steep  ravine,  and,  behold,  right 
below  the  steep  rocky  walls  of  the  height. 
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on  which  we  stood — 250  feet,  it  might  be, 
beneath  the  altar  plateau — a  vaulted  and 
Tery  abundant  fountain,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  tank,  with  a  few  steps  leading  down 
into  it,  just  as  one  finds  elsewhere  in  the 
old  walls  or  springs  of  the  Jewish  times. 
Possibly  the  neighbourhood  of  this  spring 
may  hare  been  the  inducement  that  led  to 
that  altar  which  Elijah  repaired,  baring 
been  built  to  the  Lord  in  former  times. 
Possibly,  too,  the  water  of  this  spring 
may  hare  been  consecrated  to  the  Lord, 
■0  as  not  to  be  generally  accessible  to  the 
people,  even  in  times  of  fearful  drought. 
In  such  springs  the  water  remains  always 
cool,  under  the  shade  of  a  yaulted  roof, 
and  with  no  hot  atmosphere  to  eyaporate 
it  While  all  other  fountains  were  dried 
up,  I  can  well  understand  that  there 
might  hare  been  found  here  that  super- 
abundance of  water  which  El^ah  poured 
so  profusely  oyer  the  altar.  Yes,  the 
more  I  consider  the  matter,  the  more  am 
I  oonyinced,  that  from  such  a  fountain 
alone  could  El^ah  have  procured  so  much 
wator  at  that  time.  And  as  for  the  ^dis- 
tance between  this  spring  and  the  sup- 
posed sito  of  the  altar,  it  was  erery  way 
possible  for  men  to  go  thrice  thither  and 
back  to  obtain  the  necessary  supply. 

*'  Further,  the  plaoe  of  Elijah's  offering 
— the  same,  probably,  where  he  cast  him- 
self down  upon  the  eaurth,  and  put  his  face 
between  his  knees,  in  offering  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  the  diyine  power  He  had 
hitherto  displayed,  to  beseech  Him  for 
ihe  further  fulfilment  of  His  promises, 
that  of  rain  for  the  parohed-up  ground — 
the  place  of  £liji^*s  offering,  I  say, 
behoves  to  have  been  so  screened  by  a 
rising  ground  on  the  west  or  north-west 
side  as  to  intercept  a  view  of  the  sea;  for 
he  Faid  to  his  servant,  '  Go  up  now,  and 
look  toward  the  sea.'  Moreover,  the 
distance  to  that  height  must  not  have 
been  great ;  for  the  passage  runs — '  Go 
again  seven  times,'  (verses  42-44).  Now, 
such  is  the  position  of  El-Mohhraka,  that 
these  circumstances  might  all  quite  well 
have  been  united  there.  On  its  west  and 
north-west  side  the  view  of  the  sea  is 
quite  intercepted  by  an  adjacent  height 
That  height  may  be  ascended,  however, 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  fhll  view  of  the 
sea  obtained  from  the  top." 

There  is  nothing  we  he&r  of  more 
freqnentlj  than  of  the  great  additionid 
light  thrown  upon  the  Bible  by  modem 
researches;  and  with  Scripture  geo- 
graphy and  Scriptore  botany,  with 
Eastern  nsages  and  ancient  customs, 
this  modem  time  professes  a  much 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  Bible 
than  did  the  elder  age,  which  was 


ignorant  of  all  this  minntisc  of  illus- 
tration. But  the  science  is  overdone. 
The  illustration  smothers  the  text, 
and  we  become  suspicious  of  every 
new  attempt  of  that  over-explanatory 
teaching  which  toils  to  bring  the 
materiid  and  framework  of  the  sacred 
record  down  to  ^^  the  meanest  capa- 
city," almost  wearying  us  into  incre- 
dulity where,  if  left  alone,  we  could 
not  choose  but  believe.  Holy  Writ, 
by  far  the  traest  and  most  life-like 
picture  of  its  own  time,  explains 
Itself  with  small  assistance — but  we 
are  glad  always  to  light  on  such  an 
illustration  as  this,  which  brings 
before  us,  in  all  its  striking  features,, 
the  locality  of  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing scenes  of  the  old  dispensation. 

Like  every  other  traveller  in  this- 
singular  country,  M.  Van  de  Yelde  is 
strack  by  the  evident  tokens  every- 
where of  long-restrained  and  dormant 
fertility.  The  land  is  still  a  land  of 
milk  and  honey.  Folded  into  the  un- 
seen recesses  of  Carmel,  where  there  is- 
scarcely  an  eye  to  look  on  it,  the  soil 
is  lavish  of  the  richest  vegetation, 
matted  with  plants  and  flowers; 
and  everywhere  the  same  teeming 
fmitfulness  peers  through  the  uncul- 
tivated waste,  which  notwithstanding 
is  a  barren  waste  bound  with  the 
visible  restrictions  of  Providence,  for- 
bidden and  interdicted  to  spread  forth 
its  riches,  and  waiting  solemnly,  with 
the  life  pent  up  in  its  great  bosom, 
till  the  call  of  God  shall  wake  it  into 
the  luxuriance  of  old. 

A  grand  romance  is  in  the  position 
of  this  desolate  but  unexhausted  land 
— ruled  by  strangers,  inhabited  by  an 
alien  race,  and  desecrated  by  an  idol- 
atrous worship,  yet  with  all  its  rich 
faculties  hidden  in  its  heart,  and  its 
heirs,  scattered  yet  indestractiblCt. 
waiting  for  retum  to  it  as  it  waits  for 
them.  M.  Van  de  Yelde  cannot 
restrain  his  impatience  with  Turkish 
rule  in  Palestine.  Disgusted  with 
the  universal  corraption,  universal 
mismanagement  and  oppression,  he 
chafes  at  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
Powers  upholding  the  effete  and  ty- 
rannical government  of  the  Porte, 
under  whose  sway,  he  says,  every- 
thing withers,  from  commercial  enter- 
prise to  family  comfort,  and  in  whose 
hands  everything  becomes  a  failure. 
Setting  political  motives  aside,  it  i&. 
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indisputably  a  singnlar  position  which 
England  and  France  hold  in  this  con- 
test. A  few  hundred  years  ago, 
Chiistendom  resisted  with  desperation 
on  these  very  boondaries  the  invasion 
of  the  Turk,  and  it  is  strange  to  see 
the  leading  powers  of  Christendom 
crossing  the  very  same  line  in  these 
days  to  fight  nnaer  the  banner  of  the 
CSrescent,  and  mingle  the  knightly 
fifymbols,  whose  fame  has  been  dearly 
won  in  the  battles  of  the  fiuth,  with 
the  ensigns  of  the  unbeliever.  Well, 
letting  alone  the  balance  of  power 
and  such  imperial  considerations, 
show  OS  the  Englishman  who  will 
stand  by  and  see  the  poor  heathen 
Hindoo,  whose  pathetic  silence  craves 
alms  npon  our  streets,  Ml  into  the 
hands  of  some  big  Saxon  bully,  with- 
out Ufting  hand  or  voice  for  the  rescue 
of  the  weak,  and  we  will  say  that 
such  a  man,  but  no  other,  has  a  right 
to  stigmatise  this  crusade  of  right 
Sffainst  might,  and  condemn  the 
Cnristian  nation  for  defence  of  the 
Infidel.  But  for  our  ally,  with  his 
magnificent  indifibrence,  his  passive 
fktfdism,  his  misgovemment,  and  all 
his  sins,  let  us  1^  thankfhl  that  we 
do  not  need  to  adopt  his  faults  when 
we  vindicate  his  right — rather  that 
-our  vindication  of  his  rights,  our  as- 
sociation with  himself,  our  help  and 
brotheriiness,  are  better  modes  of 
vanquishing  the  Oriental,  who  has 
proved  his  mettle  in  these  days,  than 
a  new  crusade,  such  as  M.  Van  do 
Yelde  longs  for,  to  restoro  to  the 
Hebrews  their  old  inheritance.  With 
God,  and  not  with  us,  does  it  remain 
to  decide  when  the  Jew^  is  ready  for 
his  new  existence — when  the  time  of 
prophecy  shall  be  accomplished,  and 
tiiat  revolution  begun  which  is  to  call 
out  of  all  lands  and  places  the  wan- 
dering nation,  the  great  pilgrim  of 
centuries,  and  brin^  Israel  home.  It 
is  not  easy  to  realise  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event,  and  there  is  no  wonder 
in  aU  past  history  equal  to  what  this 
will  bcH-but  the  work  is  manifestly  out 
of  man's  hands.  At  this  moment,  find 
him  where  you  will,  the  qualities  for 
which  the  Jew  is  distinguished  are 
not  those  which  win  the  respect  or 
admiration  of  his  neighbours — he  is 
barren  and  desolate  like  his  country, 
and  has  no  beauty  in  him.  Harsh 
«onnds  and  unmelodious — at  the  best, 


a  wail  of  blind  inquiry,  and  long  sus- 
pense— are  aU  the  harp  of  Judah  is 
capable  of  now ;  and  till  the  hand  of 
the  Divine  musician  touch  the  strings, 
it  is  a  vain  hope  that  any  human 
finger  can  wake  them  to  the  measure 
of  David  or  of  Solomon,  the  lof^ 
strains  of  old. 

One  thing  these  modem  times,  with 
all  their  feury  works  of  science  and 
mighty  rush  of  ^^  progress,'*  ought  to 
do  for  both  Mahommedan  and  Jew — 
to  convince  them  that  there  is  but  one 
faith,  which  never  becomes  obsolete — 
one  religion,  which,  all  independent 
of  climate  or  temperature,  is  from 
Grod,  and  embraces  all  maiQ^ind — 
whidi  is  abashed  by  no  discovery,  and 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  no  improve- 
ment. The  creed  of  Mahomet  is  an- 
tiquated, and  in  its  dotage.  To  live 
a  Jew  in  these  days  is  to  live  amoufi^ 
the  tombs.  Paganism  is  dead  and 
gone  long  centuries  ago.  Only  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  sublime  unfEuling  youth, 
is  never  out  of  date,  but  works  as 
handily  with  the  instruments  of  to- 
day as  with  those  of  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and,  knowing  neither  culmina- 
tion nor  decadence,  is  perpetually  the 
same. 

But  to  M.  Van  de  Yelde,  the  charm 
of  attraction  which  binds  the  devout 
mind  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  the 
chosen  people,  is  very  strong.  He 
cannot  sufficiently  execrate  the  Turk- 
ish occupancy,  which  gives  this  histo- 
ric country  to  the  race  of  all  others 
most  indifferent  to  its  holiest  memo- 
ries, and  when  he  sees  the  soil  itself 
indicating,  by  many  evidences,  its  in- 
herent riches,  yet  lying  scorched  and 
barren  under  the  eye  of  heaven — when 
he  sees  a  government  which  discou- 
rages every  exertion,  a  people  who 
have  no  heart  to  make  any,  conscious, 
as  he  says,  of  the  usurpation  of  these 
lands,  which  are  not  their  own — our 
fervent  pilgrim  bums  with  natural 
impatience  to  accelerate  the  slow 
course  of  events,  and  can  scarcely 
bring  himself  to  tolerate  the  support 
given  to  this  "  Empire  of  Turkey," 
which  he  apostrophises,  with  all 
its  tyranny  at  home  and  impotence 
abroad.  Far  better  service,  as  he 
thinks,  these  same  victorious  Euro- 
pean arms  would  render,  if  they  ex- 
pelled the  Crescent  from  Palestine, 
and  established  the  Hebrew  in  his 
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immemorial  fatheriand;  bnt  it  is  a 
hard  thing  for  a  man  to  set  about  ac- 
complishing prophecy — the  work  is 
above  hia  hand.  M.  Van  de  Yelde 
mentions,  however,  almost  with  en- 
thusiasm, the  enterprise  of  a  small 
American  colony  which,  established 
at  Bethlehem,  professed  an  intention 
to  prepare  the  soil,  to  ^*  break  up  the 
fallow-groand,'*  in  preparation  for  the 
retom  of  the  banished  Israelites. 
The  idea  gratifies  his  eager  mind ; 
bnt  the  colonists,  after  all,  tnm  out 
bnt  indifferently,  and  the  enterprise 
is  fonnd  to  fail. 

The  present  qtiesHo  vexata  of  these 
sacred  localities  occnpies  some  space 
in  the  jommals  of  M.  Van  de  Yelde. 
This  controversy,  originating  in  the 
real  or  alleged  discoveries  of  M.  de 
Sanlcy,   calls  op  one  of  the  moet 
remote  and  mysterious  events  ever 
bnmght  under  human  discussion — the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Ze- 
boiuL    The   original  idea,  touching 
these   guilty  objects  of  the  Divine 
wrath,  wrapt  in  awe  and  mystery  as 
their  fete  was,  seems  to  have  been, 
that  the  Dead  Sea,  itself  the  gloomi- 
est and  most  appalling  object  in  crea- 
tion, had  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  same  miracle  which  annihilated 
the  condemned  dties,  and  that  its 
deadly  waters  swept  every  trace  of 
them  out  of  sight  for  ever.    But  mo- 
dem travel  has  taken  from  the  Dead 
Sea  much  of  its  mysterious  desolation ; 
it  is  found  that  sweet  fountains  spring, 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  flourishes, 
within  sight  of  its  waters,  and  that 
itself  bears  no  evident  trace  of  its 
deadly  qualities,  but  appears,  as  one 
and  another  of  its  visitors  say,  only  a 
^  splendid  lake,'*  an  inland  sea,  mir- 
rormg  clear  skies    and   picturesque 
mountains,  sublime,  bnt  not  terrible. 
Traces  of  the  most  frightful  convul- 
sions of  nature  surround  it  on  every 
dde;  extinct  volcanoes  and  tremen- 
dous chasms,  mountains    dislocated 
and  shattered  in  pieces,  and  tracts  of 
onparalleled  desolation ;  bnt  still  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  the  lake  itself  as 
the  fatal  object  which  former  ideas 
held  it  to  be.    As  the  subject  clears 
from  the  superstitious  veneration  of 
less  informed  times,  a  new  theory  is 
propounded.     Near  the  end  of  the 
present  Dead  Sea,  a  peninsula  strikes 


into  the  water,  almost  cutting  off  into 
a  separate  lake  the  south  most  portion 
of  the  sea.    This  portion,  beyond  the 
promontory  ENLlsan,  is  found  to  be 
extremely  shallow,  and  in  more  than 
one  spot  fordable,  presenting  a  strik- 
ing contrast,  in  this  particular,  to  the 
main  body  of  the  water,  which  reaches 
the  depth  of  1 300  feet.    This  shallow 
end  of  the  lake,  guarded  by  its  broad 
peninsula,  Dr  Robinson,  the  eminent 
Americui  traveller,  takes  to  be  an 
inundated  plain  ;  in  other  words,  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  the  ancient  site  of  the 
condemned  cities.    According  to  the 
Scripture  narrative,  the  soil  of  this 
fertile  valley  was  ^^  ftill  of  slime-pits," 
a  bituminous  underground  to  the  sur- 
face of  tropical  luxuriance ;  and  Dr 
Robinson's  theory  holds,  that  the  fire 
which  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gromor- 
rah  broke  up  the  superficial  soil.  Ig- 
nited the  bitumen,  and  lowered  the 
surfiEu^  of  the  plain  below  the  level  of 
the  lake,  which  immediately  flooded 
over  the  sunken  valley,  and  formed 
the   shallow  piece  of  water  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.    A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  how  the  tbrm  of 
the  lake  justifies  this  theory,  in  which 
many  travellers,    and  among   them 
Lieutenant  Van  de  Yelde,  fully  concur. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Saulcy 
afiirms  positively  to  finding  extensive 
ruins  at  a  place  called  Kbarbet  Sdoum 
(ruins  of  Sodom),  at  the  foot  of  Djebel 
Sdoum,  or  Mountain  of  Sodom;  and 
on  the  edge  of  this  submerged  plain  he 
finds  also  other  ruins  faring  the 
name  of  Sebaan,  which  he  concludes 
to  be  Zeboim,  and  still  others  called 
by  the  Arabs  Zoucra,  or  Znweirah, 
which  he  reckons  Zoar.    These  con- 
sist of  waUs,  of  now  and  then  a  dis- 
tinct building,  and  of  masses  of  fallen 
stones,  to  such  extent  as  to  merit  the 
term  ^^  stupendous  ruins.**    Here  the 
reader,  who  can  only  compare  testi- 
mony, is  put  completely  at  fault;  for, 
as  confidently  as  M.  de  Saulcy  affirms 
his  discovery  of  these  ruins,  does  M. 
Yan  de  Yelde  deny  the  existence  of 
any  such.    No  former  traveller  has 
lighted  upon  them;  no  after  traveller 
has  confirmed  the  story;  but  what 
shall  we  make  of  the  distinct  assertion 
of  M.  de  Saulcy,  with  his  littie  band 
of  companions,  who  declared  them- 
selves to  have  twice  visited  and  exa- 
mined these  extraordinary  remainsi 
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and  to  be  perfectly  conyinced  of  their 
authenticity  ?  Limestone  rocks,  cor- 
rugated and  channelled  by  winter 
torrents,  and  worn  into  the  resem- 
blance of  layers  of  building,  explains 
M.  Van  de  Velde — stupendous  ruins, 
Terltable  remains  of  the  cities  of  the 
Fentapolls,  says  his  adversary :  both 
produce  battalions  of  testimony — 
which  is  right? 

In  real  locality,  we  apprehend,  the 
controversy  makes  little  difference, 
since  both  sides  of  the  question  mu- 
tually agree  in  choosing  this  southern 
end  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake  for  the 
position  of  the  destroyed  cities.  M. 
De  Saulcy  places  Zoar  on  the  western 
side;  Dr  Robinson  and  M.  Van  de 
Velde,  and  all  preceding  travellers, 
settle  its  position  on  the  eastern  coast, 
upon  the  peninsula.  The  Frenchman 
finds  his  tangible  memorials  of  Sodom, 
and  the  wonderful  event  which  de- 
stroyed it,  his  large  burned  stones, 
and  destroyed  buildings,  recognised 
by  Arab  tradition,  on  the  still  remain- 
ing soil ;  the  American  and  the  Ne- 
therlander cover  these  awful  remnants 
of  Almighty  vengeance  with  the  bitter 
waters  wherein  no  life  can  be.  The 
former  proposition  may  admit  of  proof 
palpable  to  the  senses,  since  *^  stu- 
pendous ruins**  are  not  things  to  be 
ignored  by  an  honest  examination  ; 
but  the  waters  of  the  lake,  if  they 
contain  it,  will  not  open  to  disclose 
their  secret ; — so  all  the  advantages^of 
proof  are  on  M.  de  Saulcy^s  side.  As 
it  is,  however,  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  question  for  ordinary 
discussion,  but  simply  one  of  compa- 
rative credibility  of  testimony — are 
there  ruins,  or  are  there  not?  Has 
there  been  glamour  in  M.  de  Saulcy*s 
eyes,  or  has  obstinate  scepticism  ob- 
scured the  vision  of  M.  Van  de  Velde? 
The  question  is  not  one  on  which  we 
are  prepared  to  give  a  judgment.  Our 
impetuous  Gallic  champion  stands 
alone,  defying  the  civilised  Bedouin 
Criticism,  as  he  defied  the  Ishmael  of 
the  desert ;  but  an  army  of  heavy 
artillery  fights  on  the  side  espoused 
by  M.  Van  de  Velde.  What  shall  we 
say  ?  —  in  prospect  of  a  magnificent 
duel  pending  between  the  head  of  the 
one  party  and  the  sole  and  indivisible 
representative  of  the  other,  only  that 
our  present  author  boldly  throws  him- 
self into  the  discussion,  flings  his  glove 


manfully  in  the  face  of  the  French- 
man, denies  his  premises,  scouts  his 
conclusions,  and  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  not  a 
vestige  remains  above  ground  of  the 
submerge  cities  of  the  plain. 

M.  Van  de  Velde,  who  travels 
economically,  without  thinking  it  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  attendance  of 
sheikhs  of  half  a  dozen  tribes,  seems 
to  meet  with  a  very  much  less  degree 
of  annoyance  and  obstruction  than  is 
common  to  travellers  in  Palestine. 
We  cannot  fail  to  observe,  in  the 
midst  of  many  complaints  of  the  ra- 
pacity and  perpetual  exactions  im- 
posed by  the  tribes  of  the  desert  upon 
wandering  pilgrims,  that  every  tra- 
veller has  at  least  one  faithful  Arab» 
who,  if  not  entirely  superior  to  bak- 
sheesh, does  yet  deport  himself  with 
exemplary  conscientiousness,  and  gain 
the  entire  confidence  and  friendship 
of  the  party  he  conducts.  A  good 
omen  this,  for  a  race  so  completely 
beyond  the  rules  of  ordinary  law. 
There  are  some  cases,  too,  where,  cast 
almost  upon  their  charity,  sick,  ex- 
hansted,  and  undefended,  with  no 
greater  retinue  than  two  unwarlike 
servants  and  one  Bedouin  guide,  M. 
Van  de  Velde  meets  with  unexpected 
kindness  and  hospitality  from  these 
children  of  Ishmael,  and  in  his  expe- 
rience the  Bedouins  seem  to  contrast 
rather  favourably  with  the  resident 
villagers  through  whose  domains  his 
former  course  had  been.  Notwith- 
standing, though  the  unobtrusive  tra- 
veller, who  trusts  himself  without  a 
guard  among  them,  may  meet  with 
less  annoyance  than  the  richly-equip- 
ped expedition,  prodigal  of  piastres,, 
one  does  not  see  how  controversies, 
historical  or  geographical,  touching  this 
mysterious  territory,  can  ever  be  right- 
ly determined  so  long  as  the  inves- 
tigators are  compelled  to  hurry  from 
point  to  point,  and  are  kept  in  terror 
of  the  least  divergence  from  their  pro- 
jected course,  lest  an  enemy  pounce 
upon  them  in  the  wilds  where  no  help 
is.  A  railway  to  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  scarcely  to  be  feared  or 
hoped  for  these  few  centuries,  but 
there  surely  might  be  an  expeditionary 
band,  strong  enough  to  disregard  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  this  land,  which 
piques  and  tantalises  with  imperfect 
revelations  the  curiosity  of  science. 
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An  expedition  which  should  dare  to 
take  time,  which  should  yenture  into 
deliberate  and  careful  examinations, 
and  which  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
overawe  the  lawless  lords  of  the  soU, 
might  do  much  to  settle  the  jars  of 
opinion,  and  reveal  to  the  general 
knowledge  this  terrible  country, 
scarred  and  marked  for  ages  by  the 
chastising  hand  of  God. 

A  minor  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
reconciling  one  traveller's  experience 
with  another's,  is  the  perpetual  varia- 
tion of  proper  names.  Taken  down 
as  these  must  be  from  the  guide  of 
the  moment,  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
the  orthographical  vicissitudes  through 
which  they  pass ;  but  it  were  surely 
well  even  to  sacrifice  a  point  and  ts^e 
ourj'predecessor's  spelling  instead  of 
our  own,  rather  than  throw  this  mist 
of  perplexity  over  the  whole  scene. 
Many  a  learned  puzzle  has  come  out 
of  this  peculiarity  in  the  sacred  re- 
cords themselves,  the  shifting  of 
names,  and  subtracting  of  syllables; 
and  we  are  like,  as  it  seems,  to  find 
the  same  difficulty  continuing  with  us. 
But  it  is  not  necessary,  surely,  that 
every  new  traveller  should  set  up  an 
orthography  of  his  own :  with  sub- 
mission, it  appears  to  us  that  accuracy 
of  place  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  originality  of  name,  and  that  he 
is  to  be  the  most  commended  who 
enables  you  at  once,  and  without  per- 
plexity, to  recognise  the  spot  where, 
in  his  predecessor's  company,  you  have 
been  before. 

In  taking  leave  of  these  pleasant 


volumes,  we  cannot  help  regretting 
once  more  that  the  sketches  to  which 
such  frequent  reference  is  made  are 
not  added  to  the  text.  Lieut.  Van  de 
Velde's  friend  to  whom  his  book  is 
addressed,  seems  to  have  rather  an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  public  in 
this  respect ;  and  without  detracting 
anything  from  the  value  of  the  pen- 
and-ink  sketches,  which  are  admirable 
of  their  kind,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
a  degree  of  injury,  or  to  resist  being 
provoked  and  tantalised  by  such  a 
sentence  as  this  —  ^^  If  my  short  de- 
scription of  the  vale  of  Shechem,  with 
its  mountains  of  Blessing  and  Curse, 
can  in  any  way  elucidate  to  you  the 
narratives  of  Scripture,  I  shall  be  very 
glad.  I  hope  my  sketch  wUl  come  in 
aid  of  my  pen." 

And  why,  then,  does  not  the  sketch 
come  in  aid  of  the  pen  ?  The  wor- 
shipfal  public  who  read  his  book  claims 
to  be  the  dearest  of  dear  friends  to  an 
author,  and  suffers  no  such  successful 
rivalry  of  its  pretensions.  We  trust 
to  see  M.  Van  de  Velde  rectify  this 
mistake  in  his  second  edition.  A  very 
animated  book,  full  of  life  and  motion, 
atmosphere  and  reality,  he  has  added 
to  our  store— a  good  book,  which  the 
best  of  us  may  read  "  of  Sundays," 
but  which  the  gayest  of  us  wUl  not 
find  too  dry  for  every- day;  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  see  Lieut.  Van  de 
Velde  complete,  by  the  addition  of  his 
sketches,  so  worthy  a  contribution  to 
the  little  library  of  science,  specula- 
tion, and  adventure,  which  treats  of 
the  Holy  Land. 


BeUerophaiu  [Sqit. 


BBLLSROFROK. 
▲  CLMmtCAL  mi.T.AlVi 

"  "Of  TOT  if^imitot  Mv  nwrt  T6py(mK 
nayamifif  C*i«^  iroOcoMr  hnAw 

naXX^  4^«yKC**-— ^PiiaxAm. 

'*  AXX.  St(  dij  ffoi  KciuMOff  ainxB€TO  nan  dcouriv 
^Froi  ^  Khar  ircdtbv  r6  AXqioy  om^  oXaro 
oy  ^^i^  Koridauf  narxm  MpoimMf  aXeciviiy.^ — Hoiur. 

{The  beaQflM  Corinthian  legtnd  of  BeUen^hon  is  narrated  by  Homer  ut 
the  well-known  epiaode  of  Glaacns  and  Diomede,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the- 
IKad.  In  tiiat  episode  the  strong-lnnged  son  of  Tydeas  meets  in  the  Jght  a 
fkce  that  was  new  to  him,  and  befiore  engaging  in  battle  desires  to  know  the 
name  of  his  noble  adyersair.  The  coorteoos  request  is  conrteonslj  complied 
with ;  and  it  appears  that  Glaacns — for  such  is  the  champion^s  name,  though 
now  serving  in  Priam's  anaj  as  a  Lvdan  auxiUaiy — was  by  descent  a  Gre- 
cian, the  grandson  of  the  famous  Bellerophon  of  Corinth,  between  wl&ose 
ftunllj  and  that  of  Diomede  a  sacred  bond  of  hospitality  had  existed.  This 
dlscoTery  leads  to  an  interchange  of  firiend]y  tokens  between  the  intending 
combiUants :  the  weapons  of  war  are  sheatheo,  and  a  bright  gleam  of  hnman 
kindness  is  thrown  across  the  dark  tempestuous  cloud  of  international  conflict. 

The  stoiy  of  Bellerophon,  as  told  in  this  passage  of  the  most  ancient  Greek 
poet,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  nopular  legend,  prooeedinj;  £rom  the 
germ  of  some  ikmous  and  striUne  fact,  Js  mduiuly  worked  up  into  a  form 
where  the  actual  is  altogether  sm>ordiiuitea  to  the  miracnlons.  In  Homer 
there  is  not  a  single  word  said  of  the  iringed  horse,  which  is  ihe  constant 
comnanion  of  Belleraphon*s  exploits,  in  the  current  form  of  the  legend  after- 
waros  revived,  and  which  appears  regdarly  on  the  coins  of  Corinth.  Th» 
reason,  also,  of  the  heroes  Ml,  from  the  loftiest  prosperity  to  the  saddest 
humiliation.  Is  only  dimly  indicated  by  tiiie  poet,  when  he  says  that  Belle- 
Tophon,  towards  the  dose  of  his  Iffe,  **  was  hated  l^  aQ  the  gods,"  imdt 
M  avoiding  the  path  of  men,  ate  liis  own  heart^  (Bp  ^viihv  iearc3a>v) ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  that  Homer,  Imoivving  the  sin  of  BellOTophon,  with  a  delicate  sense 
of  propriety,  refused  to  set  it  forth  distinctly  in  the  mouth  of  his  grandson,  or 
whether  the  simplicity  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend  know  nothing  moro 
than  what  Homer  tells,  certain  it  is  that  the  ever-active  Greek  imagination 
could  not  content  itself  with  the  obscurity  of  the  Homeric  indication,  and  the 
moral  that  "  pride  must  have  a  fall"  was  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  later 
form  of  tiie  myth.  For  the  rest,  the  writer  has  taken  the  topographical 
notices  in  the  following  verses,  not  from  his  own  conceit,  but  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Fausanias  in  his  Corinthian  antiquities. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  added  that  the  legend  of  Bellerophon— in  ancient  times 
equallv  the  property  of  Corinth  in  Europe,  and  Lycia  in  Asia — has  now  be- 
come m  a  peculiar  manner  the  possession  of  Great  Britain  by  the  labours  of 
Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  and  the  Xanthian  Chamber  of  the  British  Museum.] 

I. 

The  sun  shines  bright  on  Ephyrd^s  height,*^ 
And  right  and  left  with  billowy  might 
Poseidon  rules  the.sea ; 

*  The  old  name  for  Corinth.    The  ikmoos  rock  of  the  Acropolis  is  1800  feet  high, 
and  is  a  most  prominent  object  from  Athensy  and  all  the  open  country  to  the  east. 
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Bat  not  the  son  that  roles  above. 
Nor  strong  Poseidon,  nor  great  Jove, 
Can  look  with  looks  of  favotuing  bve, 

Bellerophon,  on  thee. 
There's  blood  npon  thy  bands ;  the  bounds 

Of  hell  pursue  thy  path ; 
Nor  they  within  rich  Corinth's  bounds 

Shall  slack  their  vengeful  wrath. 
Black  broods  the  Bky  above  tl^  head, 
The  Earth  breeds  serpents  at  thy  tread. 

The  Furies'  foot  hath  found  thee ; 
A  baleful  pest  their  presence  brings, 
A  curse  to  peasants  and  to  kings ; 
The  horrid  shadow  of  their  wings 

Turns  day  to  darkness  round  thee. 
Flee  o'er  the  Argive  hills,  «nd  there, 
With  suppliant  branch  and  pious  prayer, 

Thou  Shalt  not  crave  in  vain 
Some  prince  whose  hands  not  worthless  hold 
The  sceptre  of  Phoroneas  old. 
To  wash  thee  clean,  and  sake  thee  bold 

To  look  on  men  again, 

n. 

Darkly  the  Nemean  forests  frown. 

Where  Apesantian  Jorve 
From  his  broad  altar-seat  loc^  down 

On  the  Ogy^BJn  grcyve.* 
Fierce  roars  the  Uon  from  Us  den 
In  Tretus'  long  and  narrow  glen ; 

And  many  a  lawless  man 
Here  by  the  stony  water-bed 
Lists  the  lone  traveUer^s  emmt  tread, 

And  wakes  the  plunilering  clan. 
Here  be  thy  flight,  Belleraphoo, 

But  danger  fear  thou  none ; 
For  she,  the  warlike  a&d  the  wise, 
Jove's  blue-eyed  daughter  from  surprise 

Secure  shall  lead  thee  on. 
He  flees :  and  where  the  priestess  bears 

To  Hera  on  the  hiUf 
The  sacred  keys,  he  pours  his  prayers. 

And  drinks  the  scanty  rilL 
He  flees :  and  now  before  his  eye, 
With  wall  and  gate  and  bulwark  high, 
And  many  a  tower  that  frtmts  the  sky. 

And  many  a  covered  way. 
Strong  Tiryns  stands,  whose  massy  blocks 
Were  torn  by  Cyclops  from  the  rocks. 

And  piled  in  vast  array,  t 


*  The  landscape  here  described  is  well  known  to  trarellen,  being  on  the  road  be- 
tween Corinth  and  MycensD.  The  Apeeantian  momit,  with  ite  broad,  flat,  tabular 
Bummit,  overhangs  Nemea,  where  three  magnifleent  Corinthian  pillars  are  all  that 
ramain  to  proclaim,  amid  the  solitnde,  the  once  splendid  worship  of  Nemean  Jo?e.  The 
dofile  of  Tretut  is  described  by  Pausanias  (ii.  15),  and  by  Colonel  Mure  in  his  TraTols. 

t  The  temple  of  Juno,  near  Myoenro,  of  which  the  remains  have  lately  been  dis- 
aaveied. 

t  The  well-known  ruins  of  Tiryns,  at  the  head  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  between  Nan- 
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Here  Proetos  reigns ;  and  here  at  length 
Hie  suppliant  tlurows  his  jaded  strength 

Before  a  friendly  door ; 
And  now  from  hot  pursuit  secure, 
And  from  blood*guiitiness  made  pure, 

His  heart  shall  fear  no  more. 

m. 

The  princely  FroBtus  opes  his  gate, 
And  on  the  fugitive's  dark  fate 

Smiles  gracious ;  him  from  fear, 
And  terror  of  the  scourge  divine, 
He  purifies  with  blood  of  swine 

And  sprinkled  water  dear. 
O  blessed  was  the  calm  that  now 
Lulled  his  racked  brain,  and  smoothed  his  brow ! 

Nor  wildly  now  did  roll 
His  sleepless  eyes ;  from  gracious  Jove 
Came  down  the  eentle  dew  of  love 

That  soothed  his  wounded  soul. 
And  grateful  was  blithelface  of  man 
To  heart  now  free  from  Furies*  ban, 

And  sweet  the  festive  lyre. 
Fair  was  each  sight  that  gorgeous  day, 
Spread  forth  in  beautiful  array 

To  move  the  heart's  desire. 
Each  manly  sport  and  social  game 
Thrilled  with  new  joy  his  re-strung  frame, 

And  waked  the  living  fire. 
Antda  saw  him  poise  the  dart. 
In  the  fieet  race  the  foremost  start, 
And  lawless  Venus  smote  her  heart- 
She  loved  her  lord  no  more : 
As  no  diaste  woman  sues  she  sued. 
Her  guest  the  partial  hostess  wooed. 

And  lavished  beauty*s  store 
Of  looks  and  smiles,  and  pleading  tears, 
And  silvery  words ;  but  he  reveres 
The  rights  of  hospitable  Jove, 
Chastely  repels  her  perilous  love. 

Nor  bears  her  parley  more. 

IV. 

Who  slights  a  woman*s  love  cuts  deep, 
And  wakes  a  brood  of  snakes  that  sleep 

Beneath  a  bed  of  roses. 
The  lustful  wife  of  Proetus  now 
To  earthly  Venus  vows  a  vow, 

And  in  her  heart  proposes 
A  fiendish  thing.    She,  with  the  pin 
That  bound  her  peplos,  pierced  the  skin 

Of  her  smooth-rounded  arm ; 
And  when  the  crimson  stream  began 
To  trickle  down,  she  instant  ran. 

And  with  a  feigned  alarm 

plia  and  Argos.  The  "  galleries "  make  a  fine  figure  in  illustrated  tours ;  but 
TiryuB,  situated  on  a  low  elliptical  hillock,  will  disappoint  the  traveller.  Not  so 
Mycena,  of  which  the  remains  are  truly  sublime,  and  well  worthy  to  be  aasooiated 
for  ever  with  the  memory  of  the  "  king  of  men." 
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Roused  all  her  miuds,  and  in  the  ear 
Of  the  fond  Proetos,  quick  to  hear, 

She  poured  the  piteous  lie. 
That  the  false  guest  had  souffht  to  moTe 
Her  loyal-mat^  heart  with  love, 
And  with  rude  hands  had  dared  assail 
Her  virtue,  cased  in  surer  mail 

Than  Dian*s  panoplj : 
Then,  more  to  stir  his  wrathful  mood, 
She  bared  her  arm  that  streamed  with  blood, 

And  scared  his  jealous  eje. 
Hot  boiled  his  Argive  heart ;  his  eyes 
Flash  vengeance ;  but  himsdf  denies 

The  reins  to  his  own  spleen. 
His  public  face  in  smiles  is  dressed, 
He  loins  the  banquet  with  the  rest, 
And  tells  the  tale,  and  plies  the  jest 

With  easy  social  mien ; 
And  to  his  high  Corinthian  guest 

Lets  not  a  thought  be  seen. 
"  Take  here,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  high-souled  knight. 
To  lobates  the  Lycian  wight, 

The  brother  of  my  queen. 
These  tablets ;  he  will  honour  thee 
Even  more  than  I ;  and  thou  shalt  see 
A  famous  and  a  fruitful  land. 
With  all  Apollo's  beauty  bland. 

And  various  verdure  green." 
Uprose  the  knight  with  willing  feet, 
His  heart  was  light,  his  pace  was  fleet ; 
Girt  for  the  road  and  venture  bold 
He  left  the  strong  Tirynhian  hold. 

And  gaily  wends  his  way 
0*er  steep  Arachne's  ridge,  till  he 
Passed  ^sculapius'  sacred  fane. 
That  sendeth  health,  and  healeth  pain, 
And  reached,  with  foot  untired,  the  sea 
That  beats  with  billows  bounding  free 

The  Epidaurian  bay. 

V. 

Thoughtful  a  moment  here  he  stood 
And  watched  the  never- sleeping  flood. 

The  ever-changing  wave ; 
He  knew  no  danger,  feared  no  foes. 
But  from  his  heart  a  prayer  uprose 

To  her  that  guards  the  brave. 
Wise  prayer ;  for  scarce  the  words  are  gone 
From  thy  free  mouth,  BeUerophon, 

When,  struck  with  holy  awe. 
Even  at  thy  side  in  light  arrayed, 
Serene  with  placid  power  displayed. 
The  chaste  Athenian  Jove-bom  maid 

Thy  wondering  vision  saw ; 
And  in  her  hand — O  strangest  sight  1 — 

A  winged  steed  she  led, 
That  bent  the  knee  before  the  knight 

And  bowed  its  lofty  head. 
'^  Fear  not,  thou  son  of  Coins'  race, 

Dear  to  the  gods  art  thou ; 

▼OL.  XXZyZ.^^NO.  CCCCLXYU.  % 
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This  steed,  by  strong  Poseidon^s  mace 
That  leapt  to  life,  through  airj  space 

Shall  safelj  waft  thee  now." 
Thus  spake  the  goddess,  wise  as  fair ; 
And  with  the  word,  dlssolyed  in  air, 

Was  seen  no  more.    The  knight 
Brushed  from  his  eyes  the  dazzling  glare. 

And  scarce  believed  his  sight. 
But  when  he  saw  the  steed  was  there, 
He  winged  to  Heaven  a  rapid  prayer. 

And  for  the  airy  flight 
Buckled  his  purpose.    Mounted  now 

AVith  rapid  wheel  he  soars, 
O'er  creek  and  crag,  and  rocky  brow. 

And  swift-receiding  shores. 
A  lovely  sight  was  there,  I  trow. 

Where  high  on  winged  oars 
He  clove  the  pathless  air.    The  sea, 
With  various- twinkling  brilliancy. 

Immense  before  him  lay. 
With  many  a  coast  far-stretching  seen. 
And  many  a  high-cliffed  isle  between, 

And  many  a  winding  bay. 
High  o*er  (Enone's  isle  he  sails,* 
Where  iBacus*  Justest  law  prevails. 

And  masted  armies  ride ; 
O'er  famous  Sunium^s  rocky  steep. 
Where  Pallas  guards  the  Attic  deep. 

He  swept  with  airy  pride. 
Ceos  and  Syros  wondering  saw 
His  meteor-steed  with  humble  awe ; 

And  sacred  Delos  deemed 
Apollo's  self,  the  fervid  god 
His  own  ethereal  regions  trod. 

And  with  such  brightness  gleamed. 
Swift  o*er  the  Bacchic  isle  he  gUdes,t 
Where  music  mingles  wiUi  the  tides 

From  many  a  Maenad  throat. 
And  nigh  to  Caria's  cnggy  shore, 
Cos  with  her  blushing  winy  store 

His  sweeping  view  can  note. 
Anon,  sublime  he  soars  above 
Thy  temple,  Atabyrian  Jove, 

The  lord  of  cloudless  Rhodes,t 
Where  Telchins  wise,  with  busy  clamour. 
Who  shape  the  steel  beneath  the  hammer. 

Possess  their  famed  abodes : 
And  swiftly  then  he  swoops,  I  ween, 
Down  on  the  steeps  of  Cragus  green 

Into  the  pleasant  plain. 
Where  Xanthus  rolls  his  yellow  stream, 
And  Phoebus  lights  with  glorious  gleam 
The  Patarean  plain. 


*  The  old  name  of  ^gina,  whose  maritime  strength  and  commercial  dignity  are 
celebrated  by  Pindar.    (01.  tiii.) 

t  Naxos. 

X  The  climate  of  Rhodes  is  delightful.  The  Atabyrian  mount  is  mentioned  by 
Pindar,  in  the  famous  ode  to  Diagoras  (ol.  Tii.)i  aXX  &  Zev  narep  v&Tmauf  Aratvpiov. 
K,  r,  X. 
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Here  he  alights.    His  heavenly  steed, 
With  instant  eye  ont-stripping  speed 

Scorning  the  earthly  loam, 
Wheels  eastward  far  with  vans  sonorous, 
And  o'er  the  rosy  peaks  of  Tanms 

Sails  to  his  starry  home. 

VI. 

The  Xanthian  gate  Is  wide  and  free  ;* 

The  Xanthian  towers  are  high ; 
The  Xanthian  streets  are  fair  to  see ; 

The  knight,  with  wondering  eye, 
Beholds  and  enters.    To  the  king 
A  ready  troop  the  stranger  bring. 

And  scan  him  o*er  and  o*er ; 
Cnrions  that  one  so  spmce  and  trim. 
And  with  such  light  unwearied  limb. 

Had  reached  the  Lycian  shore. 
With  kindly  heart  the  Xanthian  lord 
Opes  his  high  hall  and  spreads  his  board, 

And  ponrs  the  Coan  wine ; 
Nor  qnestion  asked  (for  Jove  gives  free 
To  all  a  qnestless  conrtesy) 

Till  days  were  numbered  nine. 
His  tablets  then  the  knight  presents ; 
The  monarch  scans  their  dire  contents, 

For  here  'twas  written  plainly, 
*'  If  thou  dost  hate  who  works  amiss 
Let  not  his  hand  that  beareth  this 

Have  sinned  against  me  vainly ; 
Thy  Prcetns."    Sore  vexed  was  the  king 
That  he  must  do  a  bloody  thing 

Against  so  brave  a  guest ; 
But  vows  were  strong,  and  family  bonds ; 
Therefore,  composed,  he  thus  respond! 

'*  Brave  knight,  a  fearful  pest 
Afflicts  this  land :  a  monster  dire, 
AVith  terror  armed,  and  breathing  fire. 

In  Cragus  holds  her  den, 
Chimera  named :  with  savage  jaw 
She  bites,  and  with  voracions  maw 

Consumes  both  beasts  and  men. 
This  hideous  form  its  birth  did  take 
From  hoar  Echidna,  virgin-snake ; 

She  to  that  fiery  blaster, 
Typhon,  Cilicia's  curse  of  yore 
A  triform  goatish  portent  bore. 
With  serpent's  sting  and  lion's  roar, 

This  Lycian  land's  disaster. 
Harmless  at  first,  for  sport  'twas  bred 

By  Caria's  thoughtless  king. 
And  by  his  innocent  children  1^ 

Obedient  to  a  string. 
Anon  its  hellish  blood  grew  hot ; 

It  breathed  a  breath  of  fire, 


*  On  the  subject  of  Lycia,  and  the  topography  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  it  is  per- 
haps superfluous  to  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  Charles  Fellowes'  works,  and  the  travels, 
in  the  same  district,  of  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  now  of  this  city. 
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And  tunted  every  honsehold  spot 

With  goats  of  poison  dire. 
Full  grown  at  length,  and  fierce  and  bold, 
She  ranges  freely  through  each  fold, 

And  Ucks  the  fleecy  slaughter ; 
And,  when  her  hnmonr  waxes  wild, 
No  flesh  she  spares  of  man  or  child, 

Echidna's  gory  daughter. 
Now  hear  me,  noble  Glancns*  son. 
Most  valiant  knight,  BeUerophon ; 
Thon  hast  a  face  that  seems  to  court 
A  dangerous  business  as  a  sport — 

This  thing  I  ask  thee  then ; 
Wilt  thou  go  forth,  and  dare  to  tame 
This  murtlierous  monster  breathing  flame. 
And  win  thyself  a  deathless  name 

Among  the  Xanthian  men  ?  *' 

vn. 
Thus  he— (for  in  his  heart  he  thought 
Such  venture  must  with  life  be  bought). 

But  brave  BeUerophon 
Guileless  received  the  guileful  plan. 
And,  as  an  eager-purposed  man, 

Buckled  his  armour  on. 
Alone  he  went :  of  such  emprise 

With  this  bold-breasted  stranger 
No  one  shall  share,  a  herald  cries. 

The  glory  or  the  danger. 
By  Xanthns*  stream  he  wends  him  then, 
And  leftward  up  the  hollow  glen 
Where  Pandarus'  city,  like  a  tower. 
Rises  begirt  with  rocky  power ; 

Then  upward,  still  he  goes, 
Where  black-browed  mountains  round  him  lower. 
And  ^neath  chill  winter's  grisly  bower 

The  sunless  water  flows. 
Upon  a  steep  rock  hoar  with  eld 
A  yawning  cave  his  eye  beheld. 
High-perched ;  and  to  that  cave  no  trace 
Of  road  upon  the  mountain's  flice. 

But,  like  an  eagle's  nest, 
Sublime  it  hung.    He  looked  again. 
And  from  the  cave  a  tawny  mane 

Shook  o'er  the  rocky  crest ; 
And  now  a  lion's  head  forth  came. 
And  now,  O  Heaven  1  long  tongues  of  flame 

Ran  wreathing  round  the  hilL 
No  fear  the  son  of  Glancus  knew. 

But  pricked  his  forward  will 
The  rock-perched  monster  to  pursue : 
On  right,  on  left,  he  sought  a  clue 

To  thread  Uiat  steep-faced  hill; 
But  though  the  day  had  much  ado, 
When  night  came  down  with  sable  hue 

It  found  him  searching  stilL 
Hid  in  the  tangled  brakes  around 
Next  mom  a  rugged  chasm  he  found, 
That  oped  into  an  ardiway  wide 
Right  through  the  hollow  mountain-side ; 
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Here  plunged  the  knight ;  and  then 
With  eager  foot  emerging  speeds 
Along  a  rockj  ledge  that  leads 

To  dire  Chimera^s  den. 
The  monster  hears  his  coming  tread, 

And  with  a  hideous  roar 
Trails  forth  its  length,  and  shows  its  head 

And  month  all  daubed  with  gore. 
The  brave  knight  drew  his  sword,  and  flew 

Like  lightning  on  the  foe, 
And  on  its  hide  of  homy  pride 

Dealt  ringing  blow  on  blow. 
In  vain  ;  that  hide,  Bellerophon, 
Dipt  in  the  flood  of  Acheron, 

Is  proof  at  every  pore ; 
And  where  thy  steel  doth  vainly  hack, 
A  goat^s  head  rising  on  its  back 

With  living  fire  streams  o*er ; 
And  from  behind,  a  serpent's  taU, 

With  many  months  that  hisses, 
Rears  ronnd  abont  thee  like  a  flail, 

To  give  thee  poisoned  kisses. 
The  flame,  the  smoke,  the  sulphurous  breath 

Doth  choke  thy  mortal  life ; 
Spare  that  dear  life,  for  only  death 

Can  grow  from  such  a  strife. 
Backward  the  flame -scorched  hero  sped. 
And  as  he  went,  upon  his  tread 

The  roaring  Terror  came. 
Along  the  ridge,  so  sharp  and  jaggy, 
Huge-limb'd  it  strode,  horrid  and  shaggy. 

And  swathed  with  sevenfold  flame. 
Down  through  the  archway  opening  wide, 
Far  throngh  the  hollow  mountain-side. 

It  drove  him  wrathful  on ; 
Then  throngh  the  black  paws  of  the  rock 
It  hurled  him  with  a  funous  shock. 

And  with  a  huge- heaved  stone 
Blocked  up  the  rift    There  in  the  vale. 
Scarcely  with  life,  all  scorched  and  pale, 

Was  left  Bellerophon. 

VIIL 

The  evening  dew  was  clear  and  cold : 
Upon  the  harsh  ungrateful  mould 
All  stiflly  lay  the  hero  bold 

Thorough  the  dreamless  night ; 
Bnt  when  the  face  of  peering  day 
Shot  o'er  the  cliff  its  crimson  ray, 
All  stiff  and  aching  as  he  lay. 

Sleep  seized  the  weary  knight — 
A  blissful  sleep  ;  for  when  the  sense 
Was  bound  with  blindness  most  intense. 

With  sharp-eyed  soul  he  saw, 
Ev'n  at  his  side,  in  light  arrayed. 
Serene  with  placid  power  displayed. 
The  chaste  Athenian  Jove-bom  maid. 

And  worshipped  her  with  awe ; 
And  in  her  hand — a  well-known  sight— 

The  wingM  steed  she  led, 
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That  bent  the  knee  before  the  knight, 

And  bowed  its  lofty  head. 
Raptured  he  woke ;  with  sense  now  clear 

.  He  saw  the  heavenly  maid, 
And  in  her  hand  a  massiye  spear. 

Firm-planted,  she  displayed ; 
And  thus  she  spake :  *'  Ephyrian  knight. 

Dear  to  the  gods  art  thou, 
Not  vainly  did  thy  prayer  invite 
My  aid  to  wing  thy  airy  flight 

To  Cragos*  rocky  brow. 
A  friendly  god  is  thy  provider ; 

If  thou  hast  wisely  planned. 
Fear  not ;  the  steed  doth  wait  the  rider. 

The  spear  doth  claim  the  hand. 
That  snake-bom  monster^s  homy  hide, 

That  was  not  made  to  feel. 
May  never  yield  lifers  crimson  tide 

To  sharpest  Ehodian  steel ; 
But  with  this  spear  from  Vulcan's  foi^. 
Right  through  the  mouth  in  the  deep  gorge 

If  thou  Shalt  pierce  it,  then 
This  dire  Chimera,  breathing  flame. 

Thou  with  a  hero's  hand  shalt  tame. 
And  win  thyself  a  glorious  name 

Among  the  Xanthian  men." 
(Jpstood  the  knight,  with  hope  elate, 
And  felt  the  aching  pain  abate 

From  all  his  sore-braised  limbs ; 
The  wingM  steed  he  straight  bestrode. 
And  to  Chimera's  black  abode 

Through  liquid  air  he  swims. 
The  deep-mouthed  Terror  'gan  to  bray, 
The  forkv  flre-tongues  'gan  to  play. 
The  fretml  serpents  hissed  dismay 

Round  all  the  rocky  wall ; 
But  with  direct  and  eager  speed 
The  rider  and  the  heavenly  steed 
Rushed  to  achieve  the  fearless  deed 

At  glorious  danger's  call. 
The  knight,  with  curious  eye,  did  note 
The  centre  of  the  roaring  throat. 
And  while  it  gaped  with  gory  jaws 

To  thunder  fear  around. 
Forward  he  rode — ^nor  any  pause. 
But  right  into  Chimera's  gorge 
He  drove  the  spear  from  Vulcan's  forge, 

And  fixed  it  in  the  ground. 
Up  from  the  back  the  feU  goat's  head 

Rose  rongh  with  sweUing  ire. 
And  right  and  left  lonff  tongues  were  spread 

Of  forky-flaming  nre ; 
But  with  immortal  strength  the  steed 

Flaps  his  huge  vans  around. 
And  straight  the  eager  spires  recede. 

And  harmless  Uck  the  ground. 
Cowed  lie  the  SAi^es,  and  with  quick  eye 
A  tender  place  the  kuight  did  spy 

Where  the  neck  joined  the  back ; 
There  with  a  fatal  swoop  he  came, 
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And  through  the  fount  of  living  flame 

He  cots  with  fierce  attack. 
Down  dropt  the  goat's  head  in  its  gore, 
And  with  a  sharp  and  brazen  roar 

The  writhing  lion  dies. 
The  palsied  snakes,  with  stiffened  fang, 
Like  lifeless  leaves  nnconscions  hang. 

And  lose  all  strength  to  rise ; 
And  belching  rivers  of  black  gore 
Upon  the  clotted  rocky  floor 

The  smoking  carcass  lies. 

IX. 

A  famous  man  was  Glaucns'  son 

Then  when  Chimera  died ; 
In  Ljcian  land  like  him  was  none 

In  glory  and  in  pride. 
At  public  feast  beside  the  king 
He  sate ;  him  did  the  minstrel  sing 

With  various- woven  lays ; 
And  old  men  in  the  halls  were  gay, 
And  maidens  smiled,  and  mothers  grey. 
And  eager  boys  would  cease  their  play 

To  sound  the  hero's  praise. 
The  Xanthian  burghers,  wealthy  men. 
Chose  the  best  acres  in  the  glen 

Beside  the  fattening  river — 
Acres  where  best  or  com  would  grow. 
Or  vines  with  clustered  purple  glow. 
These,  free  from  burden,  they  bestow 

On  Glaucus'  son  for  ever. 
The  Xanthian  king,  to  Prootus  bound, 
For  other  dangers  looks  around, 

And  finds,  but  finds  in  vain. 
'Gainst  the  stout  Solymi  to  fight* 
He  set  the  bravo  Ephyrian  knight. 

And  hoped  he  might  be  slain  ; 
But  from  the  stiff  embrace  of  Mars 
He  soon  returned,  and  showed  his  scars, 

To  glad  the  Xanthian  plain. 
A  Lycian  army  then  he  led 
Against  the  maids  unhusbanded. 

Where  surly  Pontus  roars. 
Before  his  spear  the  Amazon  yields ; 
The  breastless  host,  with  mooned  shields, 
Far  o'er  Thermodon*s  famous  fields 

He  drove  to  Colchian  shores. 
The  Xanthian  king  despairs  the  strife — 
*'  Let  PrcBtus  fight  for  Proetus'  wife ; 
I  will  not  tempt  the  charmed  life 

Of  valiant  Glaucus'  son!" 
Nor  more  against  the  gods  he  strives. 
But  with  his  hand  his  daughter  gives 

To  brave  Bellerophon. 

X. 

A  prosperous  man  was  Glaucus*  son 
Then  when  the  queenly  maid  he  won, 


*  A  warlike  people  in  Lycia  mentioned  bj  Homer — SoXvfiOMri  m/doXifUMO-i. 
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The  pride  of  Lydan  land : 
The  Lycian  lords  obey  his  nod, 
The  people  hail  him  as  a  god, 

And  own  his  high  command. 
Fearless  he  lived  without  annoy, 
Flacking  the  bloom  of  every  joy ; 

For  still,  to  help  his  need, 
Jove*s  blae-eyed  daughter,  when  he  prayed. 
Was  present  with  her  heavenly  aid, 

And  lent  the  wingM  steed. 
His  heart  with  pride  was  lifted  high ; 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  earth  to  fly 
Impious  he  weened,  and  scale  the  sky, 

And,  sit  with  Jove  sublime. 
Upward  and  northward  far  he  sails, 
O'er  Carian  crass  and  Phrygian  vides. 

And  blest  MiBonia^s  cUme. 
The  orient  breezes  round  him  blowing 
He  feels ;  with  light  the  ether  glowing ; 
And  from  the  planets  in  their  going 

He  lists  the  sphery  diime. 
Bursts  far  Olympus  on  his  view 
Snowy,  with  gleams  of  rosy  hue ; 

And  round  the  heavenly  halls, 
All  radiant  with  immortal  blue. 
The  golden  battlements  he  knew. 

And  adamantine  walls. 
And  on  the  walls,  with  dizzy  awe. 
Full  many  a  shapely  form  he  saw 

Of  stately  grace  divine : 
The  furious  Mars  with  terror  crested, 
Foseldon^s  power  the  mighty-breasted. 

That  rules  the  billowy  brine ; 
And,  linked  with  golden  Aphrodite, 
The  heavenly  smith,  in  labour  mighty, 
Grace  matched  with  skill  he  sees ; 
And  one  that  in  his  airy  hand 
Displayed  a  serpent-twisted  wand, 

And  floated  on  the  breeze. 
Both  capped  and  shod  with  wings ;  and  one 

That  lay  in  sumptuous  ease 
On  pillowed  clouds,  fair  Semele's  son. 

And  quaffed  the  nectar*d  bowl ; 
And  one  from  whom  the  locks  unshorn 
Flowed  like  ripe  fields  of  April  corn. 
And  beaming  brightness,  like  the  mom, 

Shower'd  radiance  on  the  pole ; 
And  matron  Juno's  awful  face ; 
And  Dian,  mistress  of  the  chase ; 
And  Pallas,  that  with  eye  of  blue 
Now  sternly  meets  the  hero's  view. 
Whom  erst  she  met  with  love ; 
And,  like  a  star  of  purer  ray. 
Apart,  whom  all  the  gods  obey. 

The  thunder-launching  Jove.    ' 
The  ravishment  of  such  fair  sight 
Thrilled  sense  and  soul  with  quick  delight 

To  bold  Bellerophon ; 
Entranced  he  looked ;  his  winged  steed. 
Struck  with  the  brightness,  checked  its  speed. 
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Nor  more  would  venture  on. 
Deaf  to  the  eager  rider^s  call, 
AVbo  spurred  to  mount  the  Olympian  wall, 

It  stood  like  lifeless  stone 
A  moment — then,  with  sudden  wheel, 
Earthward  its  flight  it  'gan  to  reel ; 
For  awful  now  were  heard  to  peal 

Sharp  thunders  from  the  pole. 
And  lightnings  flashed,  and  darklj  spread 
O'er  that  rash  rider^s  impious  head 

The  sulphurous  clouds  did  rolL 
AVith  eager  gust  the  fieiy  storm 
Resistless  whirled  his  quaking  form 

Down  through  the  choking  aur. 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  thunders  swell — 
Him  with  blind  speed  the  winds  impel; 
Three  times  three  days  and  nights  he  fell 

Down  through  the  choking  air. 
At  length,  in  mazy  terror  lost. 
Him  the  celestial  courser  tossed 

With  fiercely-fretted  mane ; 
And,  by  the  close-iuTolving  blast 
Impetuous  hurried,  he  was  cast 

On  the  Aleian*  plain. 

XL 

Senseless,  but  lifeless  not,  he  lay. 

The  gods  had  mercy  shown 
If  they  had  slain,  on  that  black  day. 

The  blasted  Glaucus'  son  : 
But  all  the  gods  conspired  to  hate 
The  man,  with  impious  pride  elate, 

AVho  dared  to  scale  the  sky. 
Year  after  year,  from  that  black  day. 
He  pined  his  meagre  life  away. 
Weak  as  a  cloud  or  vapour  grey, 

And  vainly  wished  to  die. 
On  a  wide  waste,  without  a  tree. 
The  nnfreqnent  traveller  there  might  see 

The  once  great  Glaucus'  son. 
Far  from  the  haunts  and  from  the  tread 
Of  men,  a  joyless  life  he  led ; 
On  folly's  fruitage  there  he  fed. 

Dejected  and  alone ; 
Even  as  a  witless  boy  at  school, 
Would  sit  and  gaze  into  a  pool 

The  blank  BeUerophon ; 
Or  to  bring  forth  the  blindworm  red 
That,  creeping,  loves  a  lightless  bed. 

Would  turn  the  old  grey  stone. 
And  thus  he  lived,  and  thus  he  died, 
And  ended  to  the  brute  allied, 

Who  like  a  god  began ; 
And  he  hath  gained  a  painful  fame, 
And  marred  immortal  praise  with  blame, 
And  taaght  to  whoso  names  his  name. 

Pride  was  not  made  for  man  I  J.  S.  B. 


*  So  Homer.    Arrian,  in  bis  life  of  Alexander  (il  5),  allades  to  this  plain,  or  one 
bearing  the  sftme  name,  near  the  rirer  Pyramns  in  Cilicia. 
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THE   COMIXQ  FORTUNES  OF  OUR  COLONIES  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 


From  the  earliest  records  of  what 
has  been  termed  profane  history, 
down  to  the  present  day,  we  have 
been  accostomed  to  regard  Earope 
as  the  centre  of  civilisation  and  of 
wealth.  From  Asia,  Greece  and 
Rome  in  early  times,  and  the  com- 
merce of  European  nations  more  re- 
cently, exacted  tribute  and  rich  pro- 
ducts. Two  centuries  ago  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  tropical  yield  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies 
excited  the  rapacity  of  adventurers 
from  this  and  other  countries;  and 
towards  the  close  of  last  century  we 
bad  to  recognise  the  germs  of  a  great 
Anglo-Saxon  power  occupying  the 
Atlantic  shores  and  territory  of  North 
America,  which  we  now  see  compet- 
ing actively  with  us  for  a  share  in  in- 
fluencing the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Still  both  Asia  and  the  American 
continent  were  regarded  as  merely 
the  feeders  of  the  commercial  and 
political  greatness  of  Europe.  Africa 
was  and  remains  comparatively  an 
unknown  continent,  whilst  the  inhos- 
pitable regions  of  the  north  are 
shunned  by  all,  save  the  hardy  ma- 
riners engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
whale  and  the  seal,  the  former  for  its 
industrial  usefulness,  and  the  latter 
as  affording  us  articles  of  comfort 
and  luxury.  The  extreme  southern 
hemisphere  had,  indeed,  been  ex- 
plored by  Cook,  Vancouver,  Four- 
neaux,  and  others  ;  and  its  clusters 
of  islands  were  laid  down  in  our 
charts,  and  some  of  them  claimed  as 
calling-stations  for  the  shipping  em- 
ployed in  our  commerce  with  India, 
whilst  others  were  appropriated  for 
their  valuable  tropical  productions. 
But  beyond  this  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Antarctic  Oceans  were  compara- 
tively unknown  and  unvalued.  Below 
the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
their  waters  were  an  unbroken  soli- 
tude, save  that  occasionally  a  ship 
bearing  the  British  flag  might  be  seen 
steering  for  our  pensd  settlement  of 
Australia,  there  to  deposit  its  living 
freight  of  criminal  outcasts  beyond 
reach  of  contact  with  the  populations 
of  the  civilised  world;  and  more  re- 


cently with  a  few  adventurous  colon- 
isers going  out  to  cultivate  its  un- 
trodden wilds,  and,  amidst  privations 
and  arduous  toil,  to  wring  from  its 
soil  the  means  of  living,  which  they 
had  been  jostled  out  of  on  that  of 
their  own  densely- peopled  father- 
land. 

A  mighty  change,  however,  has 
come  over  us — unlooked  for  and  un- 
dreamt of— the  issue  of  which  the 
wisest  can  scarcely  imagine  for  him- 
self ;  for  it  is  plainly  not  the  unaided 
work  of  man  which  has  brought 
about  that  change,  but  an  oyermling 
Providence,  carrying  out  a  preor- 
dained decree  that  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  globe  shall  be  a  soli- 
tude no  longer.  In  most  of  the  ordl* 
nary  revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  world,  human  agency  is 
directly  traceable.  We  have  wit- 
nessed in  Europe  the  hardy  tribes  of 
the  north  overrunning  the  fertile  soils, 
and  subjecting  to  their  rule  the  de- 
generate populations,  of  the  south. 
We  have  seen  similar  changes  in 
Asia ;  and  one  of  these  is  now  pro- 
gressing in  Africa,  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  which  are  being  subjected 
to  the  Gaul.  Colonisation  and  emi- 
gration are  rapidly  peopling  the  west- 
em  states  of  the  northern  continent 
of  America.  But  to  produce  such  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  those  far- 
distant  countries,  whose  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
which  are  comparatively  inaccessible 
to  the  ordinary  movements  of  migra- 
tory populations,  whilst  they  held 
out  little  to  invite  conquest,  an  extra- 
ordinary stimulus  was  required.  That 
stimulus  has  been  lately  afforded  in 
abundant  and  overpowering  measure. 
A  popular  outburst,  excited  by  the 
love  of  territorial  aggrandisement, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  inseparable  from 
the  very  character  of  their  institu- 
tions, led  to  the  seizure  by  them  of 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  acquisition  was  almost 
valueless.    By  land  it  was  well-nigh 
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unapproachable.  A  wild  and  moon- 
tainoos  territory,  occupied  by  varioas 
Indian  tribes,  intervened  between 
California  and  the  settled  States  of 
the  Union.  Commercially  it  was 
unimportant,  and  *  likely  to  remaia 
so  for  years,  if  not  for  centuries, 
whilst,  as  an  agricultural  territory,  it 
was  inferior  in  fertility  to  those  States. 
It  had  certainly  the  advantage  of 
nearer  proximity  to  India  and  China; 
but  there  was  scarcely  along  any  por- 
tion of  the  west  coast  of  either  the 
United  States  or  South  America  suf- 
ficient population  to  render  that  ad- 
vantage of  value.  But  in  1848,  only 
a  few  months  after  its  acquisition  by 
the  model  Republic,  the  world  was 
startled  with  the  news  that  gold  had 
been  discovered  upon  the  Sacramento 
Biver,  within  a  short  distance  from 
the  port  and  bay  of  San  Francisco ; 
and  further  advices  informed  us  that 
the  deposits  of  that  mineral  extended 
over  a  territory  five  hundred  miles  in 
length  by  forty  to  fifty  miles  in 
width ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  promised 
to  be  inexhaustible  in  amount,  as  it 
was  unrivalled  in  fineness.  A  popu- 
lation immediately  began  to  flock  to 
San  Francisco  by  every  possible  route 
from  the  United  States,  from  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  and  from  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Even  China 
was  attracted  by  the  flattering  ac- 
counts promulgated  of  the  richness 
of  the  mines,  and  began  to  pour  forth 
its  population  towards  the  scene. 
The  emigrating  population  of  Great 
Britain  swelled  the  tide  ;  and,  within 
twelve  months  of  the  first  discovery 
of  gold,  we  heard  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dr^  sail  of  shipping  being  assembled 
in  San  Francisco  bay,  deserted  by 
their  officers  and  crews,  who  had 
joined  their  cargoes  of  passengers, 
and  run  ofif  to  partake  of  the  rich 
harvest  provided  for  them.  The 
sufferings  and  privations  endured 
by  some  of  the  early  adventurers 
—  the  crime,  the  outrage,  and  utter 
lawlessness,  which  spread  over  the 
entire  territory — were  recorded  in 
vain.  No  warning  was  heeded. 
The  passion  for  gain  is  one  of 
the  strongest  in  our  nature.  Men 
heard  of  fortunes  being  earned  in 
a  day;  of  the  poorest  becoming 
suddenly  rich ;  of  revelry  and  wild 
enjoyment  ensuing  after  severe  toil 


and  privation;  and  the  tide  of  ad- 
venturers flowed  on  with  increased 
volume  as  every  day  added  to  the 
assurance  that  the  attracting  cause 
was  a  permanent  one.  It  cannot 
be  forgotten  by  the  commercial  peo- 
ple of  this  country  how  vast  was 
the  impulse  given  to  the  industry, 
and  the  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  maritime  interests  of  the  Ame- 
rican Republic,  by  this  state  of  things. 
Her  people  almost  ceased  to  care 
about  supplying  Europe  with  farm 
products.  The  wealthy  settlers  in 
her  golden  territory  could  now  afford 
to  consume  what  had  formerly  been 
exported  as  a  disposable  surplus. 
Their  monetary  circulation  was  being 
largely  expanded ;  and  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent  they  were  enabled  to 
extend  their  commercial  operations 
to  every  country.  Their  shipping, 
having  earned  large  freights  by  the 
transport  of  passengers  from  the 
Atlantic  ports  round  Cape  Horn  to 
California,  could  afford  to  make  the 
run  across  the  Pacific  in  ballast  to 
India  and  China,  whence  they  com- 
peted with  us  in  homeward  freights 
on  terms  almost  ruinous  to  the 
British  shipowner.  And  although 
they  became,  and  have  since  con- 
tinued to  be,  larger  consumers  than 
formerly  of  our  products  of  every 
kind,  it  is  very  questionable  whether, 
in  the  long  run,  this  increased  con- 
sumption would  have  compensated 
us  as  a  nation  for  the  advantages 
which  America  had  obtained  over  us, 
through  the  possession  of  this  new 
territory,  with  its  mineral  riches,  in 
carrying  on  the  traffic  between  our 
eastern  possessions  and  China  and 
the  various  markets  of  Europe. 

The  route  westward,  by  the  North 
Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  was 
thus  for  the  first  time  established  as 
a  great  maritime  highway  by  the  en- 
terprising mercantile  community  of 
the  United  States.  We  had  our- 
selves long  previously  used  the  route 
via  Cape  Horn  and  the  South 
Pacific  in  our  trade  with  Chili,  Peru, 
and  other  countries  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  It  was 
reserved  for  us  for  the  first  time  to 
open  out  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world  an  eastern  route  from  the 
Atlantic  and  from  Europe  across 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean;  in  fact, 
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to  bring  into  practical  nse  the  voyages 
of  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  other  cir- 
cumnavigators of  the  globe,  whose 
achievements  during  the  past  cen- 
tury had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
interesting  only  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view.  Here,  again,  it  was 
an  all- wise  Providence  which  directed 
our  path.  On  the  6th  May  1851,  it 
was  first  announced  that  gold  had 
been  discovered  in  our  convict  settle- 
ment of  New  South  Wales.  The 
news  spread  like  wildfire  throughout 
the  colony;  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  there  were  upwards  of 
four  thousand  ^^  diggers  *'  at  Ophir, 
near  Bathurst,  where  the  discovery 
was  first  made,  whose  success  fully 
equalled  that  of  the  early  adven- 
turers at  the  Californian  mines. 
Additional  gold-fields  were  found 
shortly  afterwards  both  in  New 
South  Wales  and  the  province  of 
Victoria ;  and  before  the  end  of  July 
the  arrivals  of  gold  at  Sydney, 
Greelong,  and  Melbourne  were  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  create  a  perfect 
revolution  in  the  labour  market,  not 
only  in  those  towns,  but  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  entire 
colony  of  Australia.  The  ordinary 
pursuits  of  the  population  were  every- 
where abandoned.  Men  of  all  classes, 
capable  of  wielding  a  pick  or  a  spade, 
and  many  to  whom  such  instruments 
had  been  previously  unknown,  were 
seen  abandoning  their  farms,  their 
shops,  or  their  counting-houses,  to 
swell  the  throng  which  rushed  forth 
from  every  quarter  to  "prospect" 
for  gold  in  the  guUies  and  creeks 
whose  appearance  or  geological  for- 
mation promised  a  yield  of  the 
precious  metal.  At  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  so  startling  a  dis- 
covery, a  large  portion  of  the  public 
in  this  country  were  indisposed  to 
credit  it.  Would -be -wise  people 
shook  their  heads,  and  hinted  that  a 
mania  had  seized  upon  the  Austra- 
lian colonists,  which  in  its  issue  must 
be  productive  of  their  utter  ruin. 
We  had  black  pictures  painted  of 
the  effect  of  a  neglected  agriculture ; 
and  some  wiser  people  than  their 
fellows— journalists  and  statisticians 
— indulged  in  laboured  arguments  to 
show  that  picking  up  "  nuggets " 
or  dust  must  in  a  very  short  period 
become   an  unprofitable    avocation, 


and  absorb  more  labour  than  would 
yield  a  paying  return,  in  comparison 
with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry. But  each  fresh '  arrival  from 
the  colony  showed  the  fallacy  of 
these  anticipations  and  prophecies. 
Gold  continued  to  be  picked  up  in 
abundance,  sufficient  to  remunerate 
every  person  engaged  in  its  search, 
although  the  number  of  the  searchers 
had  been  multiplied  twenty-fold ;  and 
a  vast  emigration  began  to  flow  from 
this  and  other  countries  towards 
the  new  El  Dorado.  In  1851--the 
year  when  the  discovery  was  first 
made — there  were  despatched  from 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  272  ships, 
with  au  aggregate  tonnage  of  145,164 
tons,  having  on  board  21,532  pas- 
sengers. In  1852,  the  number  of 
ships  despatched  was  568,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  335,717  tons, 
having  on  board  87,881  passengers. 
When  using  this  term,  by  the  by,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  adult 
passengers  are  meant,  children  of 
tender  years  being  counted  as  nothing, 
whilst  of  young  persons  under  four- 
teen years  of  age,  two  are  counted 
as  a  passenger.  The  emigration  of 
1852  would  thus  be  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  souls.  During  the 
past  year  the  number  of  ships  des- 
patched was  1201,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  553,088  tons,  being 
an  increase  on  the  year  of  633  vessels 
and  217,371  tons  over  the  amount 
of  1852.  We  have  not  before  us 
accurate  data  for  determining  the 
precise  number  of  passengers  taken 
out  by  them ;  but  it  would  certainly 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  Great 
Britain,  however,  was  not  the  onlj 
country  which  was  adding  to  the 
population  of  Australia.  The  United 
States  of  America  were  sending  us 
practised  gold-diggers  from  Califor- 
nia, which  shortly  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  affording  a  less  profit- 
able field  for  their  labour.  Germany 
had  begun  to  pour  forth  her  emigrant 
classes  to  the  colony ;  and  even  China 
was  joining  in  the  movement.  In  the 
summary  of  the  Melbourne  Argus^ 
written  for  the  mail  of  the  25th  March, 
we  find  the  following  statement :  "  In 
the  course  of  the  last  montlv  several 
separate  ship-loads  of  Chinese  have 
landed  on  our  shores.  .    •  Numbers 
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of  these  people,  strangers  as  they  are 
to  our  customs  and  religion,  have  been 
sought  for  and  engaged  at  good  wages 
by  employers,  with  whom  they  can 
only  communicate  by  signs.  They 
have  shown  themselves,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  Inoffensive  races  of 
the  motley  group  who  seek  our  golden 
land;  and  a  colony  of  them,  that  have 
been  for  some  time  established  at  the 
diggings,  are  remarkable  for  the 
quietness  of  their  demeanour,  and  the 
propriety  of  their  behaviour."  The 
growth  of  the  colony  is,  however,  best 
shown  by  comparing  the  aggregate 
number  of  the  population  now,  with 
what  it  was  at  the  period  when  gold 
was  first  discovered.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  1851,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  province  of  Victoria, 
which  contains  the  most  productive 
mines,  was  77,360.  The  same  journal 
from  which  we  have  quoted  estimates 
it  to  be  now  250,000 ;  and  adds,  that 
it  is  being  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
about  1000  immigrants  per  week.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  other  pro- 
vinces— New  South  Wales  and  South 
and  West  Australia— are  progressing 
at  the  same  rate.  The  ^*  diggers " 
are  a  migratory  race.  The  report 
of  a  new  "  find"  attracts  them  from 
all  directions.  In  February  last,  the 
Tarrengower  gold-field  was  opened 
out,  and  discovered  to  be  most  pro- 
ductive ;  and  the  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  things  which 
followed,  from  one  who  had  visited 
the  locality  :  *'  In  leaving  Bendigo, 
the  comparatively  deserted  state  of 
the  diggings  along  Kangaroo  Flat,  in 
Adelaide  Gully,  and  the  Robinson 
Crusoe,  is  very  apparent.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  yellow  mounds,  where 
80  much  bustle  and  activity  formerly 
prevailed,  is  now  in  many  cases  un- 
enlivened by  the  presence  even  of  a 
solitary  digger.  The  want  of  water, 
in  the  first  instance,  but  chiefly  the 
attractions  of  Tarrengower,  have  al- 
most depopulated  this  portion  of  the 
Bendigo.  Many  stores  have  been 
removed,  and  a  large  number  are 
closed  up  for  the  present ;  yet  there 
is  a  vitality  about  the  place  which 
shows  that  the  glory  has  not  alto- 
gether departed.  Some  business  is 
being  done,  and  those  who  still  re- 
main have  infinite  faith  in  the  recu- 
perative energies  of  Bendigo.  '  When 


the  winter  sets  in,'  they  say,  *  we 
shall  have  the  diggers  back.* "  Simi- 
lar migrations  are  continually  occur- 
ring ;  and  hence  it  is  most  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  actual  population  of  any 
particular  province  or  district.  It  is 
most  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
numbers  of  souls  in  the  entire  colony 
are  considerably  understated.  This, 
we  think,  will  be  apparent  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  consuming 
powers  of  Australia,  as  tested  by  its 
imports.  From  a  return,  moved  for  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Archi- 
bald Hastie,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
on  the  1st  of  May  last,  the  following 
were  the  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  colony  in  each  of  the 
three  years  ending  the  5th  January 
1854:— 


Declared  value  exported. 

1851, 
1852, 
1853, 

£2,807,356 

4,222,205 

14,506,532. 

There  is  certainly  evidence  here, 
either  of  a  most  wasteful  consumption, 
or  of  the  existence  of  a  population 
greater  than  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be.  But  this  return  does  not  con- 
vey the  full  extent  of  that  consump- 
tion. From  what  appears  to  be  a 
carefully  compiled  statement  in  the 
Melbourne  Argus  of  the  25th  of  March 
last,  the  imports  into  the  province  of 
Victoria  alone,  in  1853,  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  £15,842,637,  re- 
ceived from  the  following  countries: — 

Great  Britain,  .  .  £8,288,226 
West  Indies  (British),  14,973 

North  America  ( British),  1 3,560 
Other  British  colonies,  5,036,31 1 
United  States  of  America,  1,668,606 
Foreign  States,     .        .        820,961 


Total  Imports,       •    £15,842,637 

If  the  same  proportionate  amount 
has  been  taken  by  the  other  pro- 
vinces from  colonial  and  foreign 
markets,  the  total  imports  for  the 
year  would  reach  the  vast  amount  of 
twenttf'three  millions  sterling  I 

It  is  certainly  true  that,  with  re- 
spect to  many  articles,  these  imports 
have  been  in  excess  of  the  require-* 
ments  of  the  colony.  Its  markets 
have  been  drugged  with  Manchester 
goods,  with  hardware,  and  slops,  or 
««  haberdashery,**  as  our  parliamen- 
tary returns  rather  absurdly  call  hats, 
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shoes, boots,  ready-made  clothing,  &c. 
Serious  losses  will  have  to  be  en- 
countered bj  those  parties  who  are 
unable  to  hold  over  their  consign- 


British  colonies,"  and  £1,668,606 
from  the  United  States  of  America. 
Onr  East  Indian  markets,  no  donbt, 
supplied  the  former  amount,  and  the 


ments,  and  in  part  from  the  want  of    bulk  of  the  latter  crossed  the  Pacific 


storage-room.  But  this  state  of  things 
is  merely  temporary,  and  applies  to 
articles  which  are  not  strictly  neces- 
saries. The  arrival  of  the  overland 
mail,  with  dates  to  the  end  of  May, 
brings  us  the  assurance  that  business 
is  improving,  as  indeed  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  country  whose 
population  increases  at  the  rate  of  a 


from  California.  On  the  27th  July 
we  had  a  regular  mail  by  the  overland 
route,  via  India  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, bringing  advices  up  to  the  29th 
May,  which  confirmed  those  brought 
by  the  "  Golden  Age."  It  is  clear 
that  a  country,  which  takes  from  the 
United  Kingdom  upwards  of  fourteen 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  ought  to 


thousand    persons  a- week,  each   of    have  permanently  established  for  it  a 


whom  is,  on  landing  upon  its  shores, 
placed  at  once  in  possession  of  an 
income  never  previously  enjoyed. 
We  have  the  material  fact,  too,  before 
US,  establishing  the  capability  of  the 
Australian  colonist  to  consume  largely 
the  products  of  foreign  industry,  that 


postal  communication  as  rapid  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  unreasonable  and  suicidal 
to  torture  a  great  mercantile  nation 
with  a  system,  or  arrangements,  which 
leave  us  for  four  months  consecutively 
without  advices  of  the  wants  of  one 
of  our  most  valuable  customers,  and 


during  the  past  year  the  province  of    exchange  of  sentiments  with  nearly 
Victoria  exported  to  the  amount  of    half  a  million  of  our  own  fellow-coun- 


£11,061,543,  of  which  £8,644,529 
was  gold,  and  £1,651,543  was  wool 
The  difference  between  the  amount 
of  imports  and  exports  may  be  ac- 
counted for  without  concluding  that 


trymen.    Before  concluding  our  re- 
marks, we  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  how  such  improved  postal  com- 
munication can  be  best  established. 
Returning  to  the  immediate  qnes- 


the  population  has  been  running  itself    tion  of  the  increase  of  population  in 


into  debt  beyond  their  means  of  pay- 
ing it  with  tolerable  promptitude. 
\^  may  reasonably  hope,  too,  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  such  excessive 
importations  as  those  of  last  year  will 
shortly  be  removed.  We  have  had 
thus  far  no  efidcient  and  regular  mail- 
communication  with  the  colony.  Up 
to  the  20th  of  Joly,  our  latest  advices 
from  Melboame  were  dated  the  25th 
of  March ;  and  it  was  to  American 
enterprise  that  we  were  indebted  for 
intelligence  up  to  May  11,  brought 
by  the  steamer  *^  Golden  Age  "  to  Pa- 
nama, and  thence  by  the  West  India 
Company's  boats  to  Southampton. 
Close  upon  four  months  had  thus 
elapsed,  during  which  our  merchants 
had  been  operating  in  the  dark,  mak- 
ing shipments  to  a  colony  the  con- 
suming powers  of  which  had  not  been 
fairly  tested,  and  which  might,  for 
anything  we  knew,  have  supplied  its 
wants  from  the  nearer  markets  of  In- 
dia and  China,  or  taken  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  shipments  to  California. 
It  is  clear  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
We  have  shown  above,  that  of  the 
total  imports  into  Victoria  in  1853, 
£5,036,311  were  derived  from  **  other 


Australia,  and  its  probable  future 
rate,  we  may  state,  unhesitatingly, 
that  it  must  be  vastly  beyond  what  is 
generally  anticipated.  In  fact,  the 
increase  is  self- creative — "  vires  ac- 
quirit  eundo,'*^  Every  newly-arrived 
immigrant)  who  purchases  land  from 
the  colonial  government,  and  every 
digger  who  pays  for  a  gold  license, 
becomes,  in  so  doing,  an  importer 
of  labour.  Writing  on  the  25th  of 
March  last,  The  Melbourne  Argus 
says : — 

"  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
arriyals  and  departures  of  passengers  by 
sea  since  our  last  summary  : — 


1S54. 

Week  ending  Jan.  28, 

Feb.    4, 

11, 
18. 

»     25, 
Mar.    4, 

n, 

18, 


n 


99 
99 


» 


„ 


tt 


Arrived. 

Depart! 

2,619 

789 

1,561 

632 

970 

612 

1,476 

657 

1,438 

607 

1,576 

434 

1,336 

670 

1,494 

332 

12,469 

4,483 

4,483 

Increase  to  popalation,   7,986 
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"  In  the  same  number  of  weeks  pre- 
▼iouslj,  as  stated  in  our  last  summary, 
the  increase  was  6281.  The  immigration 
isy  therefore,  again  on  the  increase.  It  is 
now  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  1000 
per  week ;  but  we  ought  not  to  omit  men- 
tioning, that  a  very  large  increase  over 
thi^  may  be  speedily  expected.  We  lately 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  public  docu- 
ments, that  our  land-fund  available  for 
promoting  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  in  the  last  quarter  to 
upwards  of  £250,000,  and  if  that  rate  is 
maintained  during  the  present  year,  at 
the  cost  of  £6000  per  ship,  as  estimated 
by  the  Land  and  Emigration  Commission- 
ers, and  an  average  of  little  more  than 
400  persons  to  each  ship,  there  will  be  a 
fund  sufficient  to  convey  free  to  these 
shores  no  less  than  70,000  souls  in  one 
year.  This,  of  courpe,  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  emigration  of  persons  pay- 
ing their  own  passages,  which,  we  have 
noticed,  always  increases  with  an  in- 
creased (Government  emigration.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been  invaded 
by  what  seems  likely  to  be  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  large  army  of  Chinese.  Seve- 
ral ships  have  arrived  crowded  with  Chi- 
nese passengers,  and  many  more  are  re- 
ported to  be  on  their  way.  The  same 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  doubtless  gradually 
extending  itself  amongst  the  people  of 
other  countries ;  and  the  natural  effects 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  inflow  of  a  vast 
wave  of  population,  to  a  colony  which 
affords  such  a  field  to  the  labouring  man 
as  is  presented  in  no  other  country  upon 
earth." 

It  may  appear  siDgular  that  there 
should  be  so  large  a  number  of  de- 
partures as  4483  to  set  against  12,469 
arrivals.  We  have  already  remarked, 
however,  that  the  gold-diggers  are 
migratory  in  their  habits.  Many  of 
tbem,  who  have  amassed  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds,  return  to  their  own 
countries  to  settle.  The  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Australia  is  not  such  at  pre- 
sent as  to  attach  parties  to  the  colony. 
There  is  unfortunately  there  a  want 
of  home  comforts.  The  wealth  in  the 
colony,  suddenly  acquired,  is  in  the 
bands  of  people  unprepared,  by  edu- 
cation or  early  pursuits,  for  spending 
it  in  a  sensible  manner,  or  invest- 
ing it  profitably.  Many  are  coming 
thence  only  for  a  season,  as  visitors 
to  their  native  land,  or  to  return  with 
relatives  and  friends;  and  some  are 
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going  away  in  quest  of  gold,  reported 
to  exist,  in  more  than  Australian 
abundance,  elsewhere.  For  example, 
there  has  been  recently  a  rumour  of 
the  Peruvian  mines  reassnming  their 
original  fertility ;  and  we  observe,  in 
recent  Australian  papers,  announce- 
ments of  numerous  ships  about  to  sail 
with  passengers  for  Callao,  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  port  it  is  said 
that  gold  has  been  recently  discover- 
ed in  large  quantities.  The  real  gold, 
however,  will  most  assuredly  be  Pe- 
ruvian guano,  with  which  such  ships 
will  load  for  this  country  and  the 
United  States.  Such  re- emigration 
is  natural  amongst  a  population  like 
that  of  Australia,  and  will  continue 
for  a  while.  But  the  arrivals  in  the 
colony  are  becoming  more  and  more 
composed  of  the  class  likely  to  be  set- 
tlers. The  Germans  have  been  lately 
extensive  purchasers  of  land,  and  are 
habituis  in  the  colony.  A  report  of 
a  Hamburg  society  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  German  population  in 
1852  :— 


New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia, 
Victoria, 


13,500 
8,000 
1,320 

24,820 

The  German  emigration  to  Austra- 
lia last  year  will  have  greatly  swelled 
these  numbers  ;  and  the  description 
of  emigrants  from  that  country  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  of 
nearly  6000  persons  who  applied  to 
the  Berlin  Emigration  Society  in 
1852  for  advice  and  assistance,  4444 
possessed  property  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  977,635  dollars,  or,  upon 
an  average,  218  dollars  (£32,  14s.) 
per  head.*  We  have  also  yet  to 
experience  the  effect  which  will  be 
produced  by  remittances  home  by 
emigrants  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling their  friends  to  join  them  in 
the  colony.  The  impetus  given  to 
the  eflux  of  population  from  Ireland 
by  such  remittances  was  strikingly 
shown  by  the  Colonial  Land  and 
Emigration  Commissioners  in  their 
Report  of  last  year.  The  remittances 
from  the  United  States,  as  ascer- 
tained through  leading  mercantile  and 


*  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commisaioners' Report,  1853. 
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banking  firms,  were  as  follows  in  the 
years  mentioned : — 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 


£460,000 
540,000 
957,000 
990,000 

1,404,000 


We  observe  at  present  that  several 
of  the  leading  emigration  firms  in 
London  and  Liverpool  are  making 
arrangements  in  Australia  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  settlers  to  pay 
the  passage  of  their  friends  out  to  the 
colony. 

Lidependently  of  the  attractions 
offered  by  the  gold-fields,  of  remit- 
tances from  friends  in  Australia,  or 
of  Government  aid,  there  is  abundant 
certainty  that  emigration  to  that 
colony  must  increase  very  rapidly. 
In  fact,  scarcity  of  shipping  is  the 
only  bar  to  it  which  is  likely  to  be 
felt.  There  is  a  positive  want  of 
labour  in  Australia,  which  mocks  at 

Apparel,  Slops,  and  Haberdashery, 
Beer  and  Ale,      .... 
Batter  and  Cheese, 
Soap  and  Candles, 

The  last  two  items  certainly  would 
not  occupy  a  place  in  the  list  of  our 
exports  to  Australia  if  that  fine 
agricultural  country  had  even  a  mo- 
derate supply  of  labour.  The  ano- 
maly is  monstrous  that  butter  and 
cheese,  soap  and  candles,  should  be 

Kegolas  of  Copper,  tons, 
UnwTOught  Copper,  » 
Flax,  undressed,  cwt.     . 
Hides,  tanned  or  dressed,  lb. 
Oil,  Spermaceti,  tuns. 
Tallow,  cwt.  . 

The  above  articles  the  colony  can 
supply  to  almost  any  extent ;  yet  it 
will  be  observed  that  their  export  is 
falling  off  every  year.  Its  mines  of 
copper,  especially,  are  amoagst  the 
richest  in  the  world ;  yet  they  are 
comparatively  nnworked  for  the  want 
of  hands,  whilst  the  world  holds  so 
manv  human  beings  who  would 
gladly  toil  for  one-fourth  of  the  remu- 
neration which  Australia  could  so 
well  afford  them.  To  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  it  is  a  very  material 
object  that  the  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resonrces  of  the  colony  should 


the  childish  efforts  of  such  parlia- 
mentary committees  as  that  of  which 
Mr  John  O^Connell  was  recently 
the  chairman,  to  prevent  its  snpply. 
Notwithstanding  its  vast  agricultural 
resources,  the  demand  for  their  de- 
velopment created  by  a  rapidly  aug- 
menting population,  and  the  ample, 
and,  in  fact,  extravagant  remnnera- 
tion  afforded  in  the  colony  for  every 
description  of  industry,  the  entire 
world,  whose  attention  has  been  for 
the  last  two  years  attracted  by  its 
display  of  wealth,  and  which  is  as- 
sured of  the  genuine  and  permanent 
character  of  its  claims  to  notice,  ap- 
pears unable  to  snpply  labour  in  suf- 
ficient abundance.  Whether  we  torn 
to  its  imports  or  its  expprts,  furnished 
us  in  the  valuable  report  moved  for 
by  Mr  Hastie,  the  great  want  of  la- 
bour forces  itself  upon  us.  We  shall 
take  at  random  a  few  of  the  articles 
exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
colony  during  the  past  three  years: — 

1851.  1852.                 1853. 

£591,516  £959,687  £3,633,908 

135,674  245,657          635,870 

4,142  50,583          207,094 

14,812  45,924          121,774 

wanting  in  a  country  whose  live  stock 
are  so  abundant  that  they  have  ac- 
tually to  be  boiled  down  for  their 
tallow  and  hides  I  Our  imports  from 
Australia,  however,  exhibit  most 
strongly  its  deficient  supply  of  labour. 
We  select  a  few  items : — 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1,115 

660 

41 

773 

632 

473 

1,269 

904 

664 

.    931,600 

642,198 

9,842 

1,911 

1,609 

940 

.        .    174,471 

169,333 

125,206 

be  more  largely  developed  than  at 

S resent;  for  if,  almost  exclusively 
y  the  produce  of  her  gold-fields,  her 
population  of  little,  if  at  all,  over 
half  a  million  souls  can  afford  to  im* 
port  our  productions  to  the  amount 
of  above  fourteen  millions  sterling  per 
annum,  what  may  be  expected  when  it 
becomes  enabled  to  export  freely  the 
raw  material,  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  the  valuable  minenda — 
copper,  tin,  «&c— which  its  soil  will 
yield  to  an  extent  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  calculation  ? 
We  have  abready  stated  that  the 
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increase  of  the  population  of  Australia 
is  self-  creative ;  and  we  can  very 
briefly  show  how  that  principle  is 
likely  to  operate.  We  have  a  large 
amount  of  tonnage  at  present  em- 
ployed in  the  passenger  trade  from 
Great  Britain  to  that  colony ;  but  we 
have  not  as  yet  sufficient  homeward 
freight  to  employ  one* fourth  of  that 
tonnage.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
gold-fields  the  ordinary  agricultural 
and  other  pursuits  of  the  colonists 
have  been  neglected ;  and,  as  we 
might  have  expected,  the  exports  of 
bulky  raw  materials  and  produce, 
which  constitute  freight,  have  dimin- 
ished in  quantity.  Hence  our  emi- 
grant ships,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  of  the  established  lines  from 
Liverpool  and  London,  which  now  re- 
tom  direct  from  that  colony,  have 
had  to  go  in  ballast  to  the  Eastern 
Seas,  or  to  the  guano  islands  of  Peru, 
to  seek  cargoes.  Where  such  a 
course  has  to  be  pursued,  the  pas- 
sage-money outwards  must  range 
high — far  above  the  means  of  the  most 
valuable  emigrants,  who  are  agricul- 
tural labourers,  practical  miners,  and 
artisans.  But  this  state  of  things  can- 
not continue  to  exist  long.  The  gold- 
fields  are  sufficiently  tempting,  no 
doubt ;  yet  there  are  blanks  there  as 
well  as  prizes.  The  disappointed 
must  resort  to  agricultural  and  other 
walks  of  industry.  The  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  squatters  in  the  bush  are 
increasing  at  a  most  rapid  rate — far 
beyond  the  consumptive  demand  of 
the  colony — and  the  supplies  for 
export  of  hides,  tallow,  oil,  and  wool 
must  very  largely  increase.  Of  the 
latter  most  important  raw  materiid 
the  following  were  the  shipments  to 
this  country  during  the  past  three 
years : — 

WaaI  I  1851,   41,810,1171b. 

Sheep  aS  Lambs'    \lil>  ?AV^l^A  " 

ou«c|f  suu  ±jmuiuo    j  jg^g^    47,075,963  „ 

In  bales  the  total  exports  of  last 
year  were  153,000,  of  an  average  of 
about  800  lb.  weight  each.  This 
article  alone  would  afibrd  return  car- 
goes for  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
tons  of  shipping.  The  yield  both  of 
wool  and  tallow  must  increase  enor- 
moosly  in  a  few  years ;  and  when  an 
ample  supply  of  homeward  freight  is 
afforded,  our  emigration  houses  will 
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be  enabled  to  reduce  considerably  the 
outward  passage- money  for  emigrants 
to  the  colony,  and  thus  add  to  the 
numbers  of  its  population. 

But  we  cannot  regard  the  disco- 
veries which  have  been  made  in  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  as  merely 
tending  to  give  an  impulse  to  our  com- 
merce, and  to  afibrd  increased  employ- 
ment to  our  shipping  and  to  industry 
at  home.  We  must  regard  them  in  a 
much  more  extended  light.  The  im- 
portant change  which  is  taking  place 
may  fairly  be  termed  the  opening  out 
of  a  new  quarter  of  the  globe,  rich  be- 
yond measure  in  all  the  products 
which  are  valuable  and  useful  to  man, 
and  the  establishment,  in  its  centre, 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  empire,  whose 
future  destiny  and  greatness  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  predict  rightly. 
A  glance  at  the  position  of  Australia 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  its  great 
commercial  importance.  To  the  north- 
westward it  has  the  fertile  islands  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philip- 
pines, Ceylon,  with  the  vast  continent 
containing  China  and  Hindostan.  The 
extreme  portions  of  these  are  at  less 
than  half  the  distance  which  lies  be- 
tween them  and  Great  Britain.  From 
Melbourne  to  Madras  is  little  more 
than  5700  miles,  whilst  the  nearer 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  only 
distant  from  3000  to  3500  miles.  From 
Melbourne  to  any  portion  of  the  west 
coast  of  North  and  South  America  the 
distance,  by  the  eastward  Pacific  route, 
is  8000  miles,  or  little  over  that  from 
Great  Britain  to  Cape  Horn.  It  is 
thus  in  closer  proximity  than  the 
mother  country  to  San  Francisco,  New 
Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Chili,  and  La  Plata.  There  can  no 
want  occur  of  any  of  the  products 
of  the  tropics,  at  all  events,  to  % 
country  occupying  a  central  position' 
as  regards  such  markets  as  we  have 
named,  rich  in  all  that  conduces  to  the 
comfort  and  the  luxuries  of  life ; 
whilst  of  those  products  which  are 
raised  in  the  temperate  zone,  Austra- 
lia has  soils  of  her  own  capable  of 
providing  her  with  food  in  abundance, 
and  raw  materials  amply  sufficient  to 
pay  for  all  that  she  will  require  to  im- 
port, without  drawing  upon  her  vast 
stores  of  the  precious  metals.  These 
must  rapidly  become  available  to  cre- 
ate for  her  population  a  capital  for  the 
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purposes  of  oommeroe,  Ji  mercantile 


marine,  railways,  and  other  improTed 
communications,  well-bnilt  towns, 
substantial  pnblic  works,  and  the 
nsnal  accompaniments  enjoyed  by 
settled  and  prosperons  comroonities. 
There  can  be  nodonbtthat  the  absence 
of  these  are  amongst  the  main  causes 
which  retard  emigration  to  the  colony 
of  families  belonging  to  the  middle  and 
superior  classes,  and  the  absence  there 
so  generally  regretted  of  what  may  be 
called  a  *'*'  home  circle/'  Such  a  want 
keeps  back  the  influx  of  a  female 
population,  especially  of  the  class  re- 
quired to  make  a  home  comfortable ; 
but  it  will  be  supplied  in  time,  and,  in 
fact,  is  being  rapidly  supplied  now. 
Not  much  more  than  six  months  ago, 
Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria, 
and  the  seat  of  the  govemment  of  the 
colony,  was  in  a  most  deplorable  state, 
and  without  anything  like  the  accom- 
modation required  for  its  population 
or  its  commerce.  Stores  and  ware- 
houses there  were  almost  none ;  and 
we  heard,  by  every  arriral,  of  mer- 
chandise being  sacrificed  on  this  ac- 
count. But  more  recent  advices  re- 
port that — 

*^  Melboame  is  branching  ont  upon 
every  side.  Townships  spring  up  in  loca- 
lities where  a  short  time  ago  there  was 
not  a  single  dwelling  of  any  description  ; 
houses  seem,  in  fact,  to  swarm  like  mnsh- 
rooms  from  the  ground  in  a  single  night. 
A  little  more  than  twelve  months  since, 
aad  North  Melbourne  was  merely  the  site 
of  a  few  scattered  tents ;  it  now  contains 
a  population  of  several  thousands^with  com- 
fortable homes,  shops,  hotels,  and  schools 
to  meet  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
suburbs,  that  are  being  formed  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  offer  a  still  stronger 
proof  of  the  growth  of  a  taste  that  has 
always  been  peculiarly  English,  and  one 
that  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
place  the  prosperity  of  this  colony  upon  a 
secure  foundation — namely,  a  desire  for 
home  comfort.  In  former  times  the  pur- 
suit of  money  was  the  whole,  the  engross- 
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principal  reason  for  this,  next  to  mat 
abominable  land-system,  was,  that  the 
colony  could  not  offer  the  swanaing  mass 
of  new-comers  any  domestie  comforts. 
Now,  however,  the  case  is  becoming  far 
different :  at  Richmond,  Prahran,  St  Kil- 
da,  and  Brighton,  the  passer-by  can  gaze 
everywhere  with  pleasure  upon  pretty 
cottages  enclosed  in  their  own  little  gar- 
dens, cheerfhl,  trim-built  English-looking 
villas,  and  some  dwelling-houses  that  may 
fidriy  lay  claim  to  the  high-soanding  ap- 
pellation of  mansions.  Each  of  these 
suburbs,  hemming  Melbourne  in  on  every 
side,  constitutes  a  town  of  some  size  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  they  will  form  part  of 
Melbourne  itself,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Chelsea  and  Putney  do  of  Lon- 
don; indeed,  St  Kilda,  Windsor,  and  Prah- 
ran are  already  connected  by  a  line  of 
houses  almost  the  whole  of  the  way  with 
the  town." 

A  similar  state  of  progressive  im- 
provement exists  at  Sydney,  Geelong, 
Adelaide,  and  other  towns.  The  po- 
pulation in  them  is  becoming  a  more 
settled  one ;  business  goes  on  in  moro 
regular  channels,  and  domestic  com- 
forts are  more  studied.  Substantial 
stores  for  merchandise  are  also  rising 
up  on  every  side ;  and  importers  are 
now  enabled  to  hold  back  their  goods 
for  a  more  profitable  market  than  the 
previous  system  of  selling  them  on 
landing,  whatever  might  be  the  state 
of  the  demand,  would  admit  of. 

The  colony,  too,  is  assuming  more 
and  more  the  character,  which  it  is 
destined  to  possess,  of  an  important 
mercantile  community  ;  and  its  com- 
mercial firms  are  actively  preparing 
for  extensive  transactions  with  the 
rich  countries  with  which  they  have 
communication  in  every  direction. 
The  first  step  towards  forwarding 
such  object  has  naturally  been  to 
connect  with  each  other  the  vari- 
ous ports  along  the  coast,  and  the 
towns  on  the  principal  rivers;  and 


accordingly  we  find  established  lines  of 

ing  passion  of  the  community  ;  so  long  steamers  running  from  Sydney  to  the 

as  this  object  was  atUined,  the  feverish  leading  porto  in  the  otlier  provinces, 

seeker  cast  not  a  thought  upon  the  man-  gn^  to  the  interior  at  every  point 

Wo  ^7^*f!l  A^Ji     A '  f  fi,  'PP^'iTtf  ^%  where  river  navigaUon  is  practicable, 

have  an  utter  disregard  of  the  comforts  of  .„  j  .  „^^i^„  «?•«•«««;♦-  m^A  ^»^a1 

.    If  he  happened  to  have  a  run  of  and  a  wwkmg  commnmty  «id  trade 


home 


luck,  and  was  successfhl,  what  benefit  did 
he  reap  from  his  suoeess  t  He  would  run 
Tiot  for  a  time,  and  spend  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  a  month  in  the  dearly-bought  plea- 
sure of  a  ISbw  honn'  dehausheiy.    The 


exist  The  same  accommodatioQ  is 
provided  from  Melbourne,  Geelong, 
and  Adelaide,  to  other  ports  and 
towns.  Several  Unes  of  sailing 
packets  also  offer  themselves  to  the 
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public  between  the  principal  ports.  In 
fact,  a  large  coasting-trade  is  carried 
on,  both  in  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise, the  route  bj  sea  being  preferred 
to  travelling  by   land   over  badlj- 
formed,  and  frequently  unsafe,  roads. 
In  the  first  instance,  some  difficulty 
existed  in  procuring  vessels,  especially 
for  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  where 
a  light  draughtof  water  was  necessary, 
as  such  vessels  could  not  be  trusted  to 
make  the  voyage  out  from  Europe  or 
America.    They  are  now,  however, 
being  gradually  supplied  by  builders 
in  the  colony.     A  somewhat  larger 
class  of  vessels  is  regularly  employckl 
in  the   trade   between    New  Sontii 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia, 
and   New   Zealand,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  the  government  settlement 
in  West  Australia,  with  a  few  for  San 
Francisco,  Callao,  Manilla,  and  the 
near  East  Indian  ports.    The  enter- 
prise of  the  mercantile  community  in 
the  colony  is  being  gradually  drawn 
towards  this  trade ;  and  shipping  of 
the  class  suitable  for  it  is  in  active 
demand,  both  forpnrchaseand  charter. 
Attention  is  also  being  re- directed  to 
the  staple  business  of  the  colony — the 
export  of  its  wool,  tallow,  hides,  &c., 
which  will  be  more  cultivated  as  the 
fever  for  dealing  in  gold  abates.    At 
present,  indeed,  gold,  as  an  article  of 
merchandise,  scarcely  yields  a  profit, 
80  numerous  are  the  buyers  of  it,  com- 
peting with  each  other,  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  persuasion.    Employment 
for  capital  must  be  sought  for  in  an- 
other direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
a  legitimate  one,  otherwise  the  large 
sums  now  lying  idle  in  the  colony  may 
be  squandered  in  rash  speculations. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  quarter,  the 
Bank  of  Australia  held  deposits,  not 
bearing  interest,  to  the  amount  of 
£1,998,730   sterling;    the  Bank   of 
Australasia  held  at  the  same  period 
£2,358,390 ;  the  Victoria  Branch  of 
the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  held 
£760.731;    the    Bank   of  Victoria, 
£988,244 ;  and  the  London  Chartered 
Bank  of  Australia  £133,200,  making 
an  aggregate  of  deposits,  not  bearing 
intact,  of  £6,239,297  sterling.    As 
might  have  been  expected,  :diese  esta- 
bli^ments  are  dividing  amongst  their 
BhareholderB,  forty,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
per  oent  respectively.     The  last  men- 
tioned has  only  been  established  niiie 


months,  and  as  yet  has  made  no 
dividend.  A  large  portion  of  this 
money  must  be  employed  either  in 
commerce  or  in  improvements,  as  the 
colonists  begin  to  see  their  way  more 
clearly.  It  can  never  be  allowed  to 
lie  thus  onproductively ;  yet  from  the 
habits  of  the  diggers,  and  their  want 
of  opportunities  for  investment,  there 
must  always  be  a  large  amoont  at 
their  credit  in  the  banks. 

The  increased  employment  given  by 
Australia  to  the  shipping  of  all  na- 
tions is  not,  perhaps,  sufiSciently  esti- 
mated by  the  public,  and  certainly 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  shipowner,  and  for 
the  high  rates  of  freight  prevailing 
throughout  the  world.  From  the  20th 
of  January  last  to  the  23d  of  Mandi, 
the  number  of  vessels  cleared  out  from 
the  port  of  Mdbonme,  exclusive  of 
coasters  and  colonial  traders,  were 
198,  and  the  number  of  entries  in- 
wards 163,  making  261  ships  arriving 
and  departing  in  the  short  period  of 
sixty  days.  The  bulk  of  these  were 
large  ships,  of  from  500  to  1000  tons, 
with  some  even  of  more  than  that  toa- 
nage.  The  arrivals  and  departures 
from  Sydney,  Geelong,  and  Adelaide 
would  no  doubt  be  greater  in  number, 
although  of  a  less  size  than  those  of 
Melbourne.  It  is  probably  not  unfair 
to  estimate  the  entire  number  of  arri- 
vals and  departures  in  the  colony  at 
400  ships ;  and  taking  the  tonnage  at 
the  low  average  of  400  tons  each  ship, 
we  have  the  quantity  employed  in  the 
two  months,  160,000  tons,  or  960,000 
tons  per  anniam,  by  this  noble  oolony. 

We  must  not,  however,  confine  our- 
selves to  Australia,  although  we  might 
be  excused  for  dwelling  upon  it  as  otor 
own  possession.  It  is  a  portion,  in- 
deed, and  the  most  important  -one,  as 
being  the  centre,  and  probably  the 
seat,  of  the  great  Pacific  empire  which 
is  to  be ;  but  still  it  4s  only  a  portion. 
We  have  a  young  and  enterprising 
competitor  for  sway  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  one  who  is  even  now 
making  vast  efforts  to  assert  that  sway ; 
a  competitor  who  regards  lightly  the 
geographical  formation  of  the  globe 
itself,  if  it  offers  a  barrier  to  his  ambi- 
tion. The  acquisition,  by  the  United 
States,  of  the  territory  of  California, 
with  its  great  mineral  resonrces,  has 
given  thSr  people  a  footing  in  the 
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Pacific,  and  opened  oat  for  tliem  a 
trade  not  only  with  the  fertile  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  but  also  with 
Australia  itself.  They  outstrip  us  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  those 
countries,  and  in  the  ample  provision 
which  they  have  been  making  for  their 
profitable  supply.  Nay,  they  have 
even  been  enabled  to  bring  their  own 
gold-fields,  notwithstanding  geogra- 
phical impediments,  actually  nearer  to 
Great  Britain  than  its  own  gold- 
yielding  colony.  On  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  mineral  riches  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  became  an  object  with  the 
United  States  people  to  bring  to  their 
Atlantic  ports,  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  return  remittances  in  gold 
for  the  large  shipments  of  provisions, 
merchandise,  and  necessaries,  sent  by 
them  round  Cape  Horn  for  the  in- 
creasing population  of  California  en- 
gaged in  mining  operations,  and  by 
whom  agricultural  and  other  pursuits 
were  almost  entirely  neglected.  In 
the  first  instance  this  was  endeavoured 
to  be  efifected  by  the  employment  of  a 
line  of  steamers  to  make  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  to  New  Orleans, 
whence  mails  and  specie  were  con- 
veyed by  another  line  of  steamers  to 
New  York.  But  our  quick- sighted 
and  energetic  brethren  soon  disco- 
vered that  this  natural  route  was  too 
long  for  their  purposes.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  voyage  round  the 
South  American  continent  could  be 
saved,  if  the  means  could  be  found  of 
crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
which,  from  Panama  on  the  Pacific 
side,  to  Chagres,  or  Navy  Bay,  on  the 
Atlantic,  was  only  fifty  miles  in  width ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  passage  over 
the  isthmus  was  at  first  a  difficult  and 
even  an  unhealthy  one,  it  was  adopt- 
ed; and  the  mails  and  specie,  having 
been  transported  across  from  Panama 
to  Chagres,  were  taken  on  to  New 
York  via  Jamaica,  by  the  United 
States  Mail  Steam-ship  Company. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  route,  the  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  was  reduced  to  5450  miles,  of 
which  2100  miles  was  accomplished 
by  steaming  on  the  Atlantic,  S300 
miles  on  the  Pacific,  and  50  miles  by 
overland  conveyance  across  the  isth- 
mus, and  the  time  reduced  to  about 
three  weeks.  In  September  last,  we 
find  fh>m  an  article  in  the  New  Yorh 


Merchants  Magazine^  republished  in 
the  Sydney  Herald  of  February  28d, 
that  the  following  was  the  provision 
made  by  the  United  States  for  their 
traffic  with  California  and  the  conn- 
tries  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America : — 

''  Of  the  American  steamers  sailing  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  West  Indies, 
one  of  the  most  important  commnnioations 
between  the  former  port  and  Havanna  la 
established  by  the  United  States  Steam- 
ship Company.  By  virtue  of  the  law  of 
Congress,  contracting  for  carrying  the 
mails,  the  steamers  of  this  eompany  are 
commanded  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  navy.  Of  the  steamers  of  this  line 
plying  between  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans, embracing  the  alternate  voyages  of 
those  ships,  the  aggregate  tonnage  is 
4800.  The  steam-ship  <  United  States/ 
in  her  trips  fVom  New  York  to  Aspinwall, 
tenches  at  Kingston,  Jamaica.  The  Paoi- 
fic  Mail  Steam-ship  Company,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  Mail 
Steam-ship  Company,  carries  the  American 
mails  to  California  and  Oregon,  was  esta- 
blished in  1848.  It  numbers  at  present 
fourteen  steamers,  built  at  New  York, 
with  an  aggregate  of  15,536  tons. 

*'  In  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  the 
United  States  Mail  Steam-ship  Company 
on  the  Atlantic  side  connects  with  the 
Pacific  Company.  This  line,  established 
in  1848  by  Mr  Law  of  New  York,  com- 
prises nine  ships  now  on  the  service,  wiUi 
one  recently  launched,  and  not  yet  placed 
on  the  line.  They  register  in  the  aggre- 
gate 1 9,600  tons.  The  steamers  of  this  line 
are  despatched  from  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  for  Aspinwall  twice  a-month. 

''  The  Nicaragua  Accessory  Transit 
Company  was  established  in  1850,  by  Mr 
Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  and  he  receives 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany. This  line,  forming  a  communica- 
tion between  New  York  and  San  Jnan 
del  Norte  on  the  Atlantic,  and  between 
San  Juan  del  Sud  and  San  Francisco  on 
the  Pacific,  is  composed  of  ten  steamers, 
with  an  aggregate  of  18,000  tons.  Of 
these,  two  sail  from  New  York  twice 
a-month  for  San  Juan  del  Norte,  and  five 
are  plying  on  the  Pacific  side. 

'*The  New  York  and  San  Franoiseo 
Steam-ship  Company  comprises  four  steam- 
ers, with  an  aggregate  of  7400  tons;  the 
'  United  States,'  1500  tons;  and  another, 
the  '  Winfield  Scott,'  2100  tons;  and  the 
'  Cortes,'  1500  tons,  plying  between  Pan- 
ama and  San  Francisco,  ^ey  are  equally 
divided  upon  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantie 
sides.  All  of  these  vessels  were  bnilt  in 
New  York. 
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The  Empire  City  Line  was  established 
in  1848,  and  is  composed  of  three  steam- 
ers, of  an  aggregate  of  6800  tons.  The 
*  Empire  City'  and  the  'Crescent  City' 
were  the  pioneers  of  this  line,  and  were 
two  of  the  first  steamers  engaged  in  the 
California  trade. 

^  From  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the 
California  steam-ships  in  connection  with 
the  port  of  Kew  York,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  steamers  engaged  in  that 
trade  is  forty-one,  including  four  ships  of 
Law's  Line,  which  were  formerly  engaged 
ia  the  California  trade,  but  which  now  run 
between  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
HaTanna  —  viz.,  the  'Empire  City,'  'Cres- 
cent City,'  •  Cherokee,'  and '  Falcon.'  The 
aggregate  tonnage  of  these  forty-one  ships 
is  67,336.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  are 
ten  American  steamers  plying  between 
San  Francisco  and  Stockton ;  there  are 
ten  also  plying  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento.  The  latter  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  larger  size  than  those  on 
the  San  Joaquin  river,  and  make  the  trip 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  from 
eeren  to  eight  hours.  In  the  elegance  of 
their  accommodations,  and  the  luxuries 
of  their  larders,  they  might  compare  fa- 
vourably with  any  passenger  vessels  in 
the  world.  There  are  ten  other  steamers 
plying  from  Sacramento  to  dififerent  places 
above  that  city.  One  year  ago,  there  was 
but  one  steamboat  in  Oregon,  the  'Co- 
lumbia;' now  there  are  eleven  steamboats 
of  different  kinds  running  in  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  rivers,  not  including  the 
Pacific  steamers, '  Sea  Gull '  and  *  Colum- 
bia,' running  between  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. At  this  rate  of  progress  the 
United  States  will  soon  be  mistress  of  the 
Pacific.  American  steam-ship  lines  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  running  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Australia,  China,  and  the  East 
Indies." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  one  of  the  prophecies  with  which 
our  extract  concludes,  that  American 
steam-ship  lines  ^^  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  running  from  San  Francisco  to  Aus- 
tralia, China,  and  the  East  Indies;" 
but  what  a  great  future  for  Australia 
does  this  suggest  1  There  must  spring 
up  a  vast  trade  between  her  popula- 
tion and  the  entire  Pacific  seaboard  of 
South  America.  When  her  agricul- 
ture is  more  fully  developed,  it  is  not 
at  all  doubtful  that,  whilst  supplying 
eren  California  with  breadstuffs,  <&c., 
she  may  also  supply  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  with  the  products  of 
the  temperate  zone,  and  with  the 
€oi^r  and  other  minerals  abounding 
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in  her  soil.  We  doubt,  however,  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy  that  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  be  soon  ^^  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Pacific;"  to  prevent,  in 
fact,  the  trade  between  Australia, 
China,  the  East  Indies,  &c.,  and  San 
Francisco,  being  carried  on  by  Aus- 
tralian enterprise,  aided  by  British 
capital.  Fortunately  the  same  enter- 
prise, aided  by  the  capital  of  this 
country,  might  be  so  directed  as  to 
confer  a  vast  boon  upon  Great  Britain 
herself.  One  of  the  leading  sources 
of  her  present  influence  in  the  Pacific 
is  evidently  considered  by  the  writer, 
from  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  to 
be  the  adoption  by  America  of  the 
short  route  to  the  Pacific  via  Panama. 
That  route,  however,  is  equally  as 
available  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  and  Australia  as  it  is  to 
that  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  fact  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  has  very  materially  re- 
tarded its  progress,  whilst  it  has  also 
been  severely  felt  by  the  mercantile 
community  of  this  country — viz.,  the 
want  of  a  regular,  frequent,  and  ex- 
peditious mail-communication  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  southern  colo- 
nial empire.  We  have  already  stated 
that  during  the  past  spring  serious 
commercial  losses  have  been  occasion- 
ed by  the  want  in  question,  no  Govern- 
ment mail  having  been  received  in  this 
country  from  Australia  during  a  period 
of  four  months,  up  to  the  27th  July 
last,  whilst  we  have  been  exporting 
actually  at  random.  The  colony  and 
this  country  have  been  mocked  by 
postal  arrangements,  proposed,  but 
never  efSciently  carried  out.  The 
"  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  " 
have  been  subsidised  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  mails  once  a-month ;  but 
their  efforts  have  been  a  failure.  Not 
once  in  three  times  have  we  had  a 
mail  without  a  mistake  occurring  at 
some  point  of  the  route.  Sometimes 
the  steamers  employed  from  Australia 
have  airived  at  Singapore  or  Point 
de  Galle  a  day  or  two  after  the 
steamers  for  England  have  started. 
Occasionally  a  few  letters  have  come, 
whilst  the  newspapers,  containing  the 
most  important  news  for  the  public — 
shipping  and  market  intelligence  — 
have  been  left  behind.  A  while  ago, 
we  heard  of  the  '*  Chnsan"  steamer 
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tniving  at  Sydney  %  day  or  two  eaiiier 
^n  ber  preiioiis  performances  led 
lier  to  be  expected ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  colonists  were 
enabled  to  induce  her  commander  to 
0tay  above  twelve  bonrs  to  enable  a 
mail  for  Great  Britain  ta  be  made  up. 
Any  one  who  has  read  the  excellent 
digests  of  Australian  news  contained  in 
the  Mdhoume  Argus  and  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald^  sent  by  every  Gro- 
▼emnent  mail,  may  imagine  that 
some  time  is  required  for  writing  them, 
iirespective  of  printing.  The  General 
Screw  Steam  Company  also  attempted 
the  carrying  of  the  mails,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Australian  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Company,  both  subsidised  by 
Government,  made  the  same  attempt. 
They  failed  in  the  performance  of  their 
engagements.  The  latter  had  con- 
tracted to  perform  the  voyage  from 
England  to  Sydney  in  64  days,  and 
homewards  in  68  days.  The  ^^  Chnsan  " 
was  79  days  on  the  passage  from  £og- 
laod  to  Sydney ;  the  '^  Formosa  '*  76 
days ;  the ''  Cleopatra"  120 days.  In 
fact,  the  Company's  ships  were  laugh- 
ed at  by  ordinary  sailing  vessels.  Then 
sailing  vess^  were  tried;  and  we 
were  told  that  mails  were  to  be  for- 
warded by  this  or  that  **  clipper," 
thePost- Office  guaranteeing  its  sailing 
on  a  particular  day.  But  first-rate 
ships  would  not  accept  the  terms 
offered ;  and  accordingly,  we  had  con- 
tinual instances  of  those  who  had 
imdertaken  the  work  failing  in  its 
performance.  There  has  hitherto  been 
no  certainty  as  to  the  mail  communi- 
cation between  this  country  and  the 
colony.  We  never  could  tell,  within 
two  or  three  months,  at  what  date 
we  might  expect  to  receive  the  reply 
to  a  letter  to  Australia,  or  when  one 
from  Great  Britain  would  arrive  out 
in  the  colony.  The  merchant  who 
had  shipped,  or  made  advances  upon 
goods,  bad  no  certainty  as  to  the  time 
when  he  must  make  arrangements  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  him  out  of 
his  own  resources.  The  want  of  cer- 
tainty imparted  an  additional  amount 
of  hazard  to  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  But  this  is  not  all  the 
evil  resulting  from  inadequate  postal 
communication.  It  has  tended  very 
greatly,  combined  with  bad  post-office 
management  in  the  colony,  to  pre* 
Tent  emigration.  People  accustomed  to 


daily  intercourse  with  their  friends 
are  unwilling  to  embark  for  a  country 
from  which  they  can  rarely  assuro 
them  of  their  safe  arrival,  or  inform 
them  as  to  how  the  world  goes  with 
them,  in  less  than  eight  or  nine 
months.  A  brother,  a  sister,  or  a 
friend,  with  whom  we  can  correspond, 
is  not  as  one  lost  to  us.  We  do  not 
regard  them  as  quite  beyond  our  social 
cin^le.  But  an  emigrant  to  Australia 
has  thus  far  been  practically  rendered 
an  outcast.  We  may  bear  of  him,  or 
her,  if  fortune  smiles,  or  dire  adver- 
sity occurs ;  but  the  ordinary  kindli- 
ness of  brotherhood,  or  sisterhood, 
becomes  neglected  when  the  means  of 
epistolary  intercourse  are  denied.  The 
rudest  amongst  us  feel  this  as  a  bar  to 
adventuring  into  a  new  country.  The 
emigrant  would  be  glad  to  communi- 
cate the  tidings  of  his  good  or  evil 
lot  to  sympathising  friends  at  home ; 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not  know 
with  what  delight  even  the  merest 
scrap  of  home  news  is  received  by 
those  who  are  separated  by  fn  less 
than  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  from  that  home.  What  would 
not  any  Australian  digger  give  at  the 
present  moment  if  he  could  hear  his 
parentis  clock  tick  in  its  old  familiar 
place?  What  would  any  parent  at 
home  not  give  for  a  glimp«e  of  the 
present  features  of  a  child  now  located 
at  the  antipodes  ? 

It  is  humiliating  to  us  as  Britons, 
to  contrast  the  niggardly  conduct  of 
our  own  Post- Office  authorities,  and  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  with  that  which 
we  have  already  shown  was  adopted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  pNopulati<Mi  of  its 
new  territory  of  Califomia.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  governed  in  thia 
country  upon  *^  economical'^  prindplea. 
The  spirit  of  the  trader  is  carried  hito 
every  department  of  the  public  servioeu 
When  we  ask  for  any  comprehensiTO 
and  perfect  scheme  of  improvement, 
we  are  n^ocked  by  some  pett^  expe- 
dient, because  every  successive  ad- 
ministration, and  every  public  offlcialt 
are  ambitious  of  doing  their  work  more 
cheaply  than  their  predecessors.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  postal  arrangements  of  the  conn  try* 
When  an  extension  or  an  improve- 
ment of  the  system  is  suggested,  the 
first  question  asked  is  not,  ^'  Is  it 
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wanted  ?"  but,  "  WiU  it  pay  ?  "  Our 
American  brethren  have  always  dealt 
with  the  business  of  their  poet-office 
in  a  different  spirit.  They  felt  that 
those  who  are  maintaining  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  the  country  by 
their  toil  in  California  are  worthy  of 
being  enabled  to  commnnicate  cheaply 
with  their  friends  at  home.  Our  own 
postal  authorities,  however,  appear 
disposed  to  treat  that  colony,  which  is 
similarly  promoting  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  rather  as  an  nnreasoor 
abiy  intmding  suppliant  than  an  im- 
portant community  asking  for  what  is 
fairly  due  to  them.  Our  colonists  feel 
deeply  the  injustice  of  their  position, 
that,  whitet  a  portion  of  the  colonial 
revenue  is  contributed  to  the  Home 
Grorernment,  to  be  expended  in  secur- 
ing steam  facilities  for  their  mails,  the 
object  for  which  they  are  paying  is 
not  accomplished. 

We  feel  perfectly  assured  that  we 
never  shall  have  an  effective  postal 
communication  with  Australia,  until 
we  cease  to  regard  that  important 
colony  as  a  mere  calling -station  for 
our  £a8t  Indian  mails.  I  ts  increasing 
commerce  with  the  mother  country 
demands  that  it  should  have  a  mail  ser- 
Tice  distinctly  its  own,  conducted  with 
no  other  view  than  to  promote  the  con- 
venience of  that  commerce,  and  of 
the  people  of  the  colony.  How  then 
is  this  to  be  provided  most  economi- 
cally, and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
effectively?  The  latter  is  the  main 
question.  We  ought  scarcely  to  think 
about  cost  in  the  effort  to  improve 
the  postal  facilities  of  a  possession 
which,  we  have  seen,  took  from  us 
last  year  upwards  of  fourteen  millions 
sterling  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures. Past  experience  has,  we 
think,  shown  sufficiently  that  the  ob- 
ject in  view  can  never  be  obtained  by 
steaming  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  shortest  passages  as  yet 
attained  by  that  route  were  per- 
formed by  the  "  Golden  Age  "  in  61 
days,  and  by  the  "Argo**  in  64 
days.  The  noble  steam- ship  *^  Great 
Britain, '^  in  the  last  trip  made  the 
distance  to  Melbourne  in  65  days. 
The  Australian  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  which  promised  so  largely, 
failed  most  unequivocally.  The  first 
of  their  ships,  the  ^^  Australian,*'  took 
44  days  to  reach    the    Cape;    the 


"  Sydney  "  took  54  days ;  the  "  Mel- 
bourne** took  75  days ;  and  the  ^^  Ade- 
laide** took  77  days.  Of  the  two 
last  vessels'  voyages  the  Metboume 
Argus  remarked  at  the  time : — 

^  The  preposterous  length  of  the  voy- 
age is  a  minor  evil  in  comparison  with 
the  anxiety  which  haanted  this  com- 
munity for  weeks  in  the  case  of  the  last 
two  steamers.  We  were  almost  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  '  Adelaide '  fbr  lost, 
when  the  lumbering  old  hulk  was  re- 
ported at  last  to  have  rolled  into  Ade- 
laide. .  .  .  The  mischief^  inflicted 
upon  the  mercantile  community  here,  by 
the  detention  of  the  '  Adelaide,'  and  the 
fears  for  her  safety,  have  been  intolerable. 
Mails  have  been  postponed — ^goods  have 
arrived  before  the  advices  or  bills  of 
lading  had  come  to  hand — correspond- 
ence has  been  confused,  and  business 
transactions  have  been  utterly  deranged. 
It  is  most  provoking  to  think  that  a 
steamer  holding  the  GU)vemment  mail 
contract,  and  for  which  the  mails  have 
been  kept  back  for  several  weeks,  should 
leave  London  on  the  11th  of  December, 
and  arrive  in  Port  Philip  on  the  11th  of 
May  following — a  period  of  five  months 
precisely  I  ** 

Undoubtedly  the  Company  must 
have  mismanaged  its  business,  and  its 
vessels  been  unfit  for  the  service. 
But  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  nautical 
men,  that  mails,  conveyed  in  even 
the  most  superior  steamers  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  can  never 
be  depended  upon  either  for  speed  or 
regularity.  The  most  efficient  mode 
which  we  have  seen  proposed  for 
performing  the  service,  is  that  of  the 
Australian  Direct  Steam  Navigation 
Company  via  Panama.  It  is  intended 
that  this  Company's  vessels,  which 
are  to  be  powerful  paddle-wheel 
steamers  of  3000  tons,  shall  proceed 
at  stated  periods  from  Milford  Haven 
to  Aspinwall  (Navy  Bay),  on  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  Isthmus;  from 
whence  passengers  and  cargo  will  be 
conveyed  by  railway  to  Panama,  on 
the  Pacific  side,  and  there  re- em- 
barked for  Australia,  accomplishing 
the  whole  distance,  to  or  from,  tn 
abovi  fifty-Jive  dcnfs.  That  the  power 
of  fulfilling  this  promise  is  within  the 
reach  of  an  energetic  Company,  has 
recently  been  proved  by  the  experi- 
ment made  by  the  United  States 
steamer,  ^^  Golden  Age.'*  America,  by 
the  by,  is  still  our  pioneer  in  steam 
enterprise. 
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*'  The  '  Gblden  Age  ' — (we  quote  firom 
%XL  ably- conducted  Liverpool  paper,  the 
Journal) — steaming  only  slowly,  and 
under  unfavourable  circumstances,  made 
the  run  from  Sydney  to  Tahiti  in  13} 
days,  and  fVom  Tahiti  to  Panama  in  1 8 
days  12  hours.  A  more  powerful  vessel 
would  have  performed  the  distances  in 
about  11  and  15  days  respectively,  and 
surmounted  effectually  the  only  difficulty 
to  be  experienced  in  crossing  the  Pacific, 
namely,  carrying  coals  sufficient  for  the 
voyage  from  station  to  station.  The  de- 
tention, which  in  this  case  was  nearly 
15  days  between  Sydney  and  Southamp- 
ton, might  be  shortened  to  about  4  days, 
by  proper  arrangements  being  made 
for  prompt  despatch  ;  and  the  voyage 
would  thus  be  performed  in  from  50  to  53 
days." 

A  portion  of  the  joamey  across 
the  Istbmas,  we  may  remark,  was 
performed  on  mules,  only  thirty-one 
miles  of  the  railway  being  as  yet 
completed.  The  whole  line,  however, 
is  expected  to  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year. 

Many  circnmstances  concur  to  ren- 
der the  Panama  route  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  any  other.  In  the  first 
glace,  the  shortest  distance  has  to 
e  traversed.  From  Milford  Haven  to 
Sydney  by  this  route  is  only  12,440 
miles,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  45  miles,  is  by  sea.  By 
the  present  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company^s  route,  via  Swan  River  and 
Cape  Leenwin,  from  Southampton  the 
distance  is  12,855  miles,  of  which  238 
have  to  be  performed  between  Alex- 
andria and  Suez  by  canal,  by  the  Nile, 
and  across  the  desert.  By  the  same 
Company's  rente  via  Torres  Straits, 
the  distance  is  13,095  miles,  with  the 
same  overland  journey  to  make  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez.  We  can  only  get 
our  mails  from  Australia  by  either  of 
these  routes  in  sixtv  days,  by^  the 
very  costly  express  from  Marseilles. 
The  General  Screw  Company's  route, 
by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Madras,  and  Point  de  Galle,  is 
enormously  circuitous ;  and  the  same 
Company's  new  route,  without  touch- 
ing at  the  Cape,  is  12,837  miles. 
There  is  another  serious  disadvantage 
connected  with  the  eastward  voyage. 
From  the  Cape  to  Australia  the 
weather  is  generally  boisterous,  with 
variable  winds;  and  in  passing  the 
equinoctial  line,  ships  have  to  en- 


counter calms,  and  can  derive  no  aid 
from  carrying  canvass.  The  loss  of 
that  aid  is  a  serious  matter  to  screw 
steamers,  in  a  voyage  where  economy 
in  the  article  of  fuel  is  so  desirable. 
From  Great  Britain  to  Navy  Bay,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  usually  a  run  in 
which  canvass  can  be  advantageonsly 
used,  whilst  the  run  from  Panama  to 
Australia  is  through  pleasant  weather 
for  the  entire  distance,  the  Pacific  fully 
justifying  the  propriety  of  its  appella- 
tion. 

Of  course,  a  company  working  the 
Panama  route  effectively,  with  supe- 
rior vessels,  and  carrying  regular 
mails,  must  be  subsidised  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  Our  colonists  them- 
selves would  gladly  lend  their  aid  by 
grants  out  of  their  own  public  revenue. 
In  fact,  the  province  of  New  South 
Wales  has  recently  advertised  its 
willingness  to  give  a  bonus  of  £6000 
sterling  to  any  company  which  will 
bring  the  postal  distance  between 
England  and  Melbourne  to  sixty 
days  each  way.  The  Australian  Di- 
rect Company,  however,  anticipate  a 
good  profit  on  their  undertaking,  irre- 
spective of  remuneration  in  the  form 
of  a  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails,  as 
will  be  perceived  from  the  following 
extract  from  their  prospectus,  pub- 
lished last  year : — 

^  It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  great  extension  of  general  traffio 
wherever  proper  facilities  of  intereoorse 
by  steam  have  been  afforded  :  it  may, 
however,  be  briefly  stated,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  gold  during  the  year  1852,  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria  alone,  amounted  to 
oyer  £18,000,000,  with  every  prospect  of 
a  continuous  increase,  exclusive  of  the 
produce  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
forms  a  large  addition  to  this  vast  amonnt ; 
that,  during  the  months  January,  Febm- 
ary,  March,  and  April  last,  the  specie 
transmitted  across  the  Isthmus — from 
Peru  and  Chili,  from  the  western  coast 
of  Mexico,  and  from  California — amount- 
ed to  20,410,796  dollars,  exceeding 
£4,000,000  sterling,— and  that  the  pas- 
senger traffic,  by  the  same  route  and  for 
the  same  period,  amounted  to  10,568 
persons,  irrespective  of  those  conveyed 
by  the  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  line.  It 
may  be,  moreover,  observed  that  this  ex- 
tent of  traffic,  however  great,  affords  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  vast  trade  which 
will  arise  to  feed  this  line,  when  in  full 
operation, — with  all  the  important  advan- 
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iages  of  a  completed  railway,  and  of  a 
syiiemaiio  conduct  of  business. 

'*  Large  additions  to  this  vast  traffic 
must  necessarily  flow  from  the  increas- 
ing intercourse  between  North  America 
and  the  Australian  colonies,  facilitated 
as  such  intercourse  is  by  the  powerful 
lines  of  steamers  already  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
between  California  and  Panama  in  the 
North  Pacific.  The  augmented  line  of 
steamers,  also,  employed  by  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company  between  Val- 
paraiso  and  Panama,  must  considerably 
swell  the  stream.  These  great  results 
stand  in  perfect  independence  of  a  line 
projected,  which  will  in  all  probability^ 
at  no  distant  period,  connect  California 
and  China  ;  and  likewise  of  traffic,  the 
natural  result  of  conveyance  of  passengers 
and  raluable  merchandise  diverted  from 
old  and  circuitous  routes. 

"  The  Directors  derive  great  encourage- 
ment from  the  knowledge  that  the  objects 
of  this  Company  sre  favoured  with  the 
high  approval  of  British  merchants  in 
general.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  Lon- 
don  houses  have  strongly  expressed  their 
approbation  ;  and  the  following  docu- 
ment fully  attests  the  spirit  in  which  the 
enterprise  is  regarded  by  several  influ- 
ential and  distinguished  Manchetter  Rrms: 

"  *  We,  the  undersigned,  being  desirous 
of  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  first-class  steam-packets,  offer- 
ing increased  facilities  and  advantages 
for  the  transit  of  passengers  and  goods  to 
and  from  Australia  and  the  different  im- 
portant States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
being  deeply  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  route  by  the  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  railroad  at  that  place  con- 
necting the  two  oceans, — hereby  signify 
our  approval  of  the  projected  British  and 
Australian  Direct  Screw  Steam  Packet 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
oat  the  line  of  communication  to  those 
parts  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
(Signed)— R.  Gladstonb  &  Co.,  HoBr 
BOCKS,  Jackson  &  Co.,  Robert  Smith 
A  Co.,  Robert  Gardner,  Samuel  Mendel, 
RoBT.  Barbour  &  Brothers,  John  Pen- 
der &  Co.,  Georoe  FkiASER,  Son,  &  Co., 
Hknrt  B.  Jackson,  R  I.  Farbridob  & 
Co.,  B.  Liebert,  Prescott,  Brothers,  & 
Co.,  Thos.  Cardwell  &  Co.,  Oswald 
Stevenson  &  Co.,  J.  A.  Turner  &  Co.* " 

^  It  is  most  desirable  that  whatever 
fine  is  selected  for  coDveyiDg  the  mails 
shonld  be  as  far  as  possible  remuDera- 
tive,  in  order  to  enable  Goyemment 
to  fix  the  rates  of  postage  as  low  as 


possible.  The  present  charges  are 
preposterously  high.  A  letter  by  a 
sailing  ship,  which  may  be  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  days  on  the  passage, 
costs  eightpence,  if  under  half  an 
ounce.  By  steam  and  overland  mail, 
it  is  from  a  shilling  to  twentypence, 
if  under  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in 
weight,  for  what  to  a  man,  whoso 
caligraphy  is  not  of  a  diminutive 
order,  or  who  cannot  command  ^^bank" 
or  "  foreign  post"  paper,  must  be  only 
half  a  letter.  Cheap  postage  for  the 
newly  settled  population  of  Australia, 
and  for  their  friends  in  this  country, 
is  as  essential  as  regular  and  expedi- 
tious mails  are  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munities in  both  countries.  We  must 
remark,  too,  that  newspapers  and 
trade  circulars  are  as  much  required 
to  be  conveyed  expeditiously  as  mer- 
cantile letters.  By  the  last  overland 
mail  a  fortunate  few  received  des- 
patches via  Marseilles  in  sixty  days. 
The  bulk  of  the  mail,  consisting  of 
newspapers  and  letters  from  emi- 
grants, &c.,  was  not  delivered  until 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  South- 
ampton, nearly  seventy  days  from 
her  leaving  the  colony. 

We  have  certainly  little  hope  of 
our  Government  doing  much  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  Australia.  The 
Post-Office  authorities  may,  indeed, 
be  induced  to  concede  to  the  colony, 
and  to  the  mercantile  community  of 
this  country,  a  direct  mail  communi- 
cation via  Panama,  by  the  prospect — 
indeed,  almost  certainty — that  if  they 
fail  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
the  United  States  Government  will 
do  it  for  them.  The  experiment 
made  by  the  American  steam-ship 
'*  Gulden  Age"  is  said  to  have  been, 
commercially,  an  unprofitable  one. 
But  the  application  of  steam  power 
to  the  performance  of  long  voyages  is 
even  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  chief 
difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  mak- 
ing short  and  regular  passages  to  a 
distant  port  has  been  the  large  quan- 
tity of  coals  required  to  be  carried, 
which  diminishes  the  power  of  carry- 
ing cargo  in  our  mail  steamers.  It 
is  estimated  that  our  Cunard  Com- 
pany's and  the  Collins*  boats  would 
have  to  diminish  their  speed,  and  to 
forfeit  some  of  their  character  for  re- 
gularity in  the  transmission  of  mails 
to  and  from  America,  were  the  two 
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countries  %  thousand   miles  farther  interest  in  the  boroogh — ^Bererley — 
apart.    Bat  at  the  present  time  an  which  Mr  Lairlej  representedf  acd 
improvement  is  making  in  the  ma-  had  also  a  son,  who  was  ambitions  of 
cbmery  of  one  of  the  boats  of  the  parliamentary  honours.    Mr  Lawlej 
latter  Company  by  her  owners  in  the  was  appointed  Lieutenant- Goyemor 
United  States,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  of  South  Australia ;  vacated  his  seat 
likely  to  economise  very  materially  for  Beverley ;   and  Lord  Aberdeen's 
her  consumption  of  fuel,  the  saving  son  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.    Wd 
by  which  may  either  be  applied  to  only  mention  this  as  a  curious  coin- 
increasing  her  speed  or  her  carrying  cidence.    But  Mr  Lawley  bad  some 
capabilities.    The  same  improvement  sense  of  honour  in  his  breast,  as  be-> 
can  be  adopted  in    our  Australian  came  a  young  man  of  his  rank  and 
steamers.     But  from    the   Colonial  birth,  or  he  may  have  had  merely  a 
OflS^  we    expect  literally  nothing,  correct  appreciation  of  *^  the  fitness 
The  treatment  of  Australia  by  that  of  things.**    Subsequently  to  his  iH- 
Office  has  been,  from  first  to  last,  success  upon  the  Turf— it  is  not  said 
most  neglectful;  and  even  since  the  whether  or  not  during  his  tenure  of 
gold  discoveries,  and  the  recognition  his  confidential  office  under  the  Chan- 
by  all  thinking  men  of  the  vast  im-  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  —  be    had 
portance  whic^  the  colony  has  as-  speculated  on  the  Stock  Exchange — 
Bumed  as  a  feeder  of  the  commerce  and  lost.    His  resolution — taken,  no 
of    England,    our    statesmen    have  doubt,  after  a  due  examination  of  the 
appear^  incapable  of  appreciating  state  of  his  afiairs  —  was  promptly 
its  claims  to  their  consideration.    A  notified  to  the  Government.    He  re- 
glaring  instance  of  this  perverse  or  signed  the  office  to  which  he   had 
ignorant  blindness  has  recently  oo-  been  appointed ;  and  the  colony  was 
cnrred  in  the  filling  up  of  the  office  of  spared  the  infliction  of  a  Lieutenant^ 
Lieutenant- Grovemor  of  South  Aus-  Governor  in  whom   the  propensity 
tralia.      The  first  party    appointni  for  gambling  was  so  strongly  deve- 
was  Mr  Stonor,  an  Irish  member,  of  loped,  and  whose  favourite  sphere  of 
no  great  mark  in  Parliament  or  else-  action   would   probably  have   been 
where.    This  gentleman  duly  sailed  upon  the   race-course  of  Adelaide, 
for  the  colony,  but  was  shortly  after  What  may  be  the  efiect  upon  the 
his  departure  unseated  for  luribery.  minds  of  the  population  of  this  treat- 
Such    was    the    grossness     of    the  ment  of  South  Australia  by  the  Co- 
charges  against  him,  brought  to  light  lonial  Office  we  are  not  to  foretell.  It 
by  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  that  the  cannot,  however,  advance  that  Office 
Colonial  Office  were   compelled   to  in  their  estimation, 
despatch  his  recalL  Another  Lieuten-  Failing  the  hope  of  efficient  GoT- 
ant-Govemor  was  to  he  appointed ;  emment  aid  to  the   growth   of  the 
and  the  choice  fell  upon  the  Hon.  Australian  colonies — as  we  think  it 
F.  Lawley,  M.P.  for  Beverley.    Mr  will  fail — those  colonies  have  within 
Lawley*s  claims  to  hold  an  appoint-  their  reach  the  means  of  aiding  them- 
ment,  so  important  at  the  present  selves  in  one  vitally  important  matter 
crisis  in  a  country  which  eminently  — the  securing  of  a  larger  supply  of 
requires  the  supervising  of  a  practical  labour.    The  funds  accruing  from  the 
statesman,  experienced  in  the  manage-  sale  of  lands  in  the  colony  have,  for 
ment  of  colonial  afiairs,  are  not  easy  to  some  years  past,  been  devoted  to  tJie 
discover.  He  was  ayonngman — ^young  purpose  of  assisting  the  emigration  of 
at  least  in  public  life — twenty-eight  useful  classes  of  labourers  —  princl- 
years  of  age;  had  passed  rather  a  pally  agricultural  —  to  the   various 
distinguished  course  at  the  university,  colonies ;  the  business  being  managed 
and  had  held  for  a  few  months  the  in  this  country  by  the  Colonial  Land 
situation  of  private  secretary  to  the  and  Emigration  Commissioners.    Of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  he  course,  a  crotchety  management  was 
was  chiefiy  known  to  the  pnblic  as  a  to  be  anticipated  from  such  a  body, 
runner  of  race-horses,  and  a  rather  composed  of  parties  utterly  unvers^ 
unsuccessful  speculator  on  the  Turf,  in  the  business.    We  believe  it  will 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  be  found  by  the  colonists  that  tii» 
Administration,  it  appears,  had  some  management  has  not  only  been  crotch- 
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0tj,  but  extravagantly  expensiye, 
Hid  even  destructive  of  the  lives  of 
the  intending  emigrants.  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  Beport  of  the  Gom- 
■ittee  (1853)  to  the  Colonial  Seere- 
tvj  wili  be  aoffidentlj  intelligiUe  as 
to  Uie  inefficient  working  (ji  the  pre- 
■ent  system.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  be  made  clear  that  a  great  public 
office,  with  ^readj  a  mnltiplidty  of 
business  to  conduct,  is  incompetent, 
ftom  its  very  composition,  of  carrying 
on  a  trade  in  which  they  have  to 
oompete  with  experienced  private 
frms.  After  mentioning  the  utter 
Crilnre  of  an  experiment  made  by 
them  of  sending  out  a  large  number 
of  Highland  emigrants  on  board 
B.M.S.  the  "  Hercules,*'  which  was 
proeeeding  to  Hong-Kong  as  an  hos- 
pital-shipv  and  was  offered  them  by 
the  Admiralty  for  the  purpose,  the 
CommissioDeni  report  >— 

*  Meanwhile  appfioations  for  anist- 
aaee  were  Bade  oo  behalf  of  Gennaas 
and  SwIm,  and,  by  a  very  respeetable 
eoBunittoe  at  Madrai,  of  the  half-caite 
popiilatioa  of  India.  But  the  growing 
eageneflB  to  reaeh  Australuk  soon  ren- 
dered it  mnecefliarily  pressing  for  us 
either  to  close  with  applications  of  this 
kind,  or  to  relax  our  ordinary  rules  in 
regard  to  British  emigrants.  This  eager- 
ness soon  became  excessive — so  much  so, 
that,  at  one  time,  our  o£Sce  contained  no 
lees  than  18,000  applications  for  passages 
to  Australia.  The  number  of  letters  re- 
eeired  in  the  month  of  June,  which,  iu 
18JK),  was  1564,  and,  in  1851,  2884, 
amounted  m  1852  to  18,910,  being  at  an 
average  rate,  excluding  Sundays,  of  727 
a-day.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  large  number  of  these  transmitted 
small  sums  of  money,  requiring  consider- 
able accuracy  of  treatment,  and  that  a 
flur  greater  number  respected  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  poor  emigrants 
were  to  leave  their  country  for  ever — a 
matter  in  which  any  inaccuracy,  though 
trifling  in  respect  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  whole  service,  was  of  the  greatest 
impeatanee  to  the  individuals — that  a 
great  number  of  our  correspondents 
were  persons  wlio  could  not  he  counted 
upon  for  expressing  their  own  meaning 
with  deamess,  or  understanding  correctly 
what  was  written  to  them— and,  finally, 
fbat  all  this  mass  of  details,  by  no  means 
capable  of  a  cursory  or  careless  treatment, 
was  to  be  disposed  of  by  persons  partly 
mtrUaed  and  partly  ntw  to  iko$e  ietaili, 
H  will  be  seen,  wt  hope,  that  «r»  laboured 


Wider  no  ordinary  difieuUy  m  vntetin^ 

Of  course,  such  a  bushiess,  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  on  by  an  inex* 
perienced  public  board,  sittmg  in  a 
central  office  in  London,  alSiough 
dealing  with  emigration  from  various 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  waa 
likdy  to  run  into  arrear  and  comfn- 
saon.  Individual  local  firms,  however, 
ibel  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  on, 
upon  a  scale  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
Board,  when  measured  by  the  extent 
of  their  establishments.  Those  indi- 
vidnid  firms  would  have  forwarded 
promptly  all  the  Government  emi- 
grants which  the  Colonial  Land  and 
Emigration  Commissioners  might  have 
thought  proper  to  hand  over  to  their 
care,  and  managed  all  the  details 
MKi  correspondence  dwelt  upon  as 
being  so  onerous  upon  them.  But 
the  Commissioners  must  needs  char- 
ter ships  of  their  own,  throwing  awaj 
all  the  advantages  which  private  mer- 
chants possess,  of  procuring  profit- 
able freight  for  a  portion  of  each  sli^ 
sent  out.  And  they  had  to  **paj 
dear  for  their  whistle."  At  page  IS 
of  the  Report,  they  say:  *'The 
freights,  which  in  June  1861  had 
fallen  as  low  as  £10,  and  in  one  in- 
stance to  £9,  98.  5d.  per  adult,  rose 
in  June  1852  to  upwards  of  £17;  and 
since  that  time  they  have  actually 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  £23 
per  adult."  Undoubtedly,  they  might 
nave  reached  this  ^^  enormous  amount" 
at  the  time  named.  But  private  and 
most  respectable  and  experienced 
firms,  at  the  dearest  time  mentioned, 
taking  advantage  of  their  ability  of 
paying  merchandise  freight,  would 
have  sent  out  emigrants,  supplied  to 
them  by  the  Commissioners,  at  an  ave- 
rage price  of  two-thirds  the  amount, 
and  furnished  them  with  the  ample 
stores,  the  ventilation,  and  the  other 
condncives  to  health  insisted  upon  by 
the  local  Government  CommissioDen, 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  as  well  as 
Government  emigration.  Takingfh>m 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
passengers,  paid  for  by  the  Commis- 
sioners,  in  each  ship,  they  might  have 
afforded  to  charge  even  lower. 

But  the  Commissioners  had  a  model 
system  of  their  own  to  exhibit  to  the 
world,  and  peculiar  views  as  to  the 
fitting  up  of  emigrant  ships,  more  eal- 
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ciliated,  they  maintained,  to  secure 
the  health  and  comfort  and  safety  of 
poor  persons  going  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  colony,  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  which  was  denied  to  the  ex- 
perienced Government  officers  sta- 
tioned at  the  yarlons  ports,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  accom- 
modation and  quality  of  provisions 
afforded  to  persons  going  out  at  their 
own  expense.  Let  us  see  what  was 
the  working  of  this  model  system ! 
They  state  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  rates  for  shipping,  they  were 
compelled  to  adopt  large  ships,  and 
they  add,  page  18 : — 

"  We  lament  to  say  that  in  those  de- 
•patehed  fh>m  Liferpool  the  resolt  was 
nnfortunate.  Among  the  adults,  indeed, 
BO  bad  consequence  followed,  but  amongst 
the  infants  and  young  children,  whose 
Bombers  bad  been  increased  by  the  then 
recent  relaxation  of  our  rules,  a  great 
mortality  occurred.  On  the  '  Boumenf/ 
'  liarco  Polo/  and  '  Wanata/  in  which 
the  aggregate  number  of  passengers  was 
2581,  the  number  of  deaths  was  181,  of 
iHdch  no  less  than  1 52  were  below  four 
years  of  age.  On  the  '  Tioonderago,'  165 
persons  died  on  the  royage,  or  in  qua- 
rantine after  arriyal,  of  whom  65  were 
below  fourteen,  and  18  were  less  than  one 
year  old." 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that 
in  not  one  of  these  vessels,  since  their 


tons, 

to  300  tons 
„  400  „ 
„  500  „ 
„  600  „ 
»  700  „ 
„  800  „ 
„  900  „ 
„  1000  „ 
„  1200  „ 
&  upwards, 

We  entertain  little  doubt  that,  in  a 
ahort  while,  the  provindal  legislatures 
and  people  of  the  various  provinces  of 
Australia  will  protest  loudly  against 
this  mismanagement  of  their  contri- 
butions for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
emigration,  and  assert  the  right  of 
exercising  a  greater  control  than 
they  have  at  present  over  their  own 
funds. 

But  it  is,  after  all,  to  the  honest 
press,  and  to  the  enterprise  of  private 
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being  sailed  under  private  manage- 
ment, has  more  than  the  ordinary 
rate  of  mortality  prevailed.  After 
this  disastrous  loss  of  human  life,  the 
Commissioners  came  to  the  resolution 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  children 
allowed  to  each  passenger,  and  limited 
the  size  of  their  ships.  Private  firms 
allowed  the  same  number,  and  tn- 
creased  the  size  of  their  ships.  Yet 
the  latter  have  had  no  increase  in  the 
rate  of  mortality,  whilst,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  ship  chartered  by  the 
Commissioners  lost  at  sea — having 
only  reached  Cork — in  putting  back 
to  their  depot  at  Birkenhead,  and 
after  placing  the  sick  in  hospital,  up- 
wards of  sixty  lives  I  The  absnrdi^, 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  in 
employing  exclusively  small  ships,  is 
thus  apparent,  even  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  The  large  clippers, 
built  expressly  for  the  trade,  have 
at  the  same  time  had  the  advantage 
over  theur  competitors  in  quick  sailing. 
In  proof  of  this  fact,  we  quote  a  table, 
extracted  from  a  file  of  the  London 
Times  of  this  year,  showing  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  occupied  in  the 
passage  by  the  vessels  of  different 
tonnage,  ranging  from  200  tons  up- 
wards, despatched  from  Liverpool  to 
Australia  in  the  years  1852  and 
1853. 
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individuals,  that  these  important  col- 
onies must  look  chiefly  for  a  relief 
from  their  present  temporary  difficul- 
ties. A  large  amount  of  misconcep- 
tion has  been  spread  abroad  as  to  the 
prospects  which  they  hold  out  for 
settlers  and  their  social  condition. 
We  have  had  too  much  information 
from  the  Colonies  themselves  abont 
the  state  of  trade  in  Melbourne  and 
the  other  large  towns,  and  the  yield  of 
the  various  gold  mines,  and  much  too 
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little  of  the  progress  making  in  agri- 
caltnriU  pursuits.  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  too,  the  sort  of  information 
conveyed,  and  the  picture  which  it 
presents,  have  not  been  of  a  character 
likely  to  attract  the  most  useful  classes 
of  settlers— our  small  farmers  and 
farm-labourers.  Sheep-farming  and 
stock-farming  in  ^^  the  bush,'*  as  it  Is 
still  absurdly  termed,  is  naturally 
associated  in  their  minds  with  ideas 
of  solitary  and  half-savage  life,  to 
adventure  upon  which  most  men,  and 
especially  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  quiet  domestic  life,  and  have 
no  pressing  necessity  for  taking  such 
a  step,  will  hardly  be  induced  to  leave 
their  native  land.  In  the  large  towns 
society  is  gradually  assuming  a  settled 
character,  and  their  population,  the 
old  and  the  newly  arrived  as  well, 
are  directing  their  attention  to  the  or- 
dinary avocations  of  industry.  Dwell- 
ings, as  we  have  shown,  are  being 
erected  almost  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  meet  the  demand  for  them,  and 
proper  sanitary  and  other  arrange- 
ments will  follow.  The  most  congratu- 
latory movement  which  has  recently, 
and  is  now  more  rapidly  than  ever 
taking  place,  is  the  conversion  of  the 
soil,  hitherto  In  a  wild  state,  or  form* 
ing  portions  of  sheep-runs,  into  farms 
of  various  sizes,  cultivated  in  the  best 
manner  by  British  and  other  farmers. 
Little  communities,  the  germs  of  future 
towns  and  villages,  are  springing  up 
on  every  side;  and  before  many 
seasons  are  over,  the  population, 
however  largely  augmented,  will  have 
no  occasion  to  depend  upon  extrane- 
ous supply  for  any  of  the  leading 
necessaries  of  life.  Whether  as  a 
merchant,  a  tradesman,  or  to  engage 
in  other  legitimate  and  useful  occupa- 
tions, the  emigrant  may  now  safely 


leave  his  home  to  settle  for  life  in 
Australia  in  the  entire  confidence  that 
his  industry  will  meet  its  full  reward. 
To  bring  about  the  future  greatness 
which  we  have  predicted  for  the 
colony,  as  the  centre  of  a  wealthy 
and  powerfnl  Anglo-Saxon  empire 
in  the  Pacific,  whose  population  are 
governed  by  British  laws,  and  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  British  InstltutionSi 
it  is  most  important  that  the  British 
element  should  be  as  largely  as  pos- 
sible infused  amongst  them.  Society 
in  Australia  calls  especially  for  the 
presence  of  an  educated  middle  class, 
capable  of  ameliorating,  by  its  ex- 
ample, the  rudeness  of  character  and 
manners  which  may  be  expected  from 
amongst  her  successful  gold-diggers, 
bush-farmers,  and  traders.  The  spread 
of  truthful  information  respecting  the 
climate,  capabilities,  &c,  of  the  coun- 
try, will  effect  much  in  supplying  that 
want,  and  inducing  such  a  class  to 
emigrate  thither  as  to  a  permanent 
home.  The  time  may  come — be  it 
far  distant  1 — when  the  colonists  may 
demand  to  be  an  independent  people. 
Such  an  infusion  amongst  them  of 
right- hearted  and  loyal  British  men 
and  women — the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  another  generation— may  do  much 
to  postpone  such  an  event.  And 
when  it  does  arrive — when  a  people 
grown  great  and  wealthy  under  the 
protecting  arm  of  British  sway  refuses 
to  be  governed  from  the  antipodes— 
the  breaking  of  the  link  may  be  ren- 
dered a  kindly  one ;  and  it  may  to  no 
slight  extent  operate  upon  our  future 
relations  with  the  grown-up  child,  who 
has  cast  us  off,  and  decided  to  walk 
by  himself,  that  his  heart  still  clings 
to  the  home  of  his  parents,  and  feels  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  prosperity 
of  the  land  which  gave  them  birth. 
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PART  I. 


Let  ns  imagine  one  of  onr  species, 
at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  des- 
titate  of  any  artificial  aid  to  the  sense 
cf  sight,  contemplating  the  aspect  of 
things  around  him.  He  perceives 
that,  somehow  or  other,  he  lives  npon 
a  Something — apparently  a  flat  sar- 
face,  of  indefinite  extent  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  spot  where  he  stands 
—  consisting  of  land  and  water, 
alternately  visited  with  light  and 
darkness,  heat  and  cold ;  with  a  regalar 
snocession  of  seasons,  somehow  or 
other  connected  with  the  growth  of 
yegetables  of  varioos  kinds,  suitable 
and  unsuitable  for  his  purposes,  with 
beautiful  flowers  and  magnificent 
forests :  while  the  air,  water,  and 
earth,  teem  with  insects,  birds,  fishes, 
and  animals,  which  seem  almost  alto- 
gether at  his  command.  There  are  also 
winds,  dews,  showers,  mists,  frost, 
snow,  hail,  thunderstorms,  volcanoes, 
and  earthquakes.  He  himself,  equally 
with  the  vegetables  and  animals, 
passes  through  divers  gradations,  from 
birth  to  decay — from  life  to  death : 
but  during  life,  alike  alternately  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  subject  to  vicissitudes 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  health  and 
disease. 

If  he  look  beyond  the  locality  on 
which  all  this  takes  place,  he  beholds 
a  blazing  body  alternately  visible  and 
Invisible,  at  regular  intervals,  and  to 
which  he  attributes  both  light  and 
heat ;  another  luminous  body  visible 
only  at  night,  which  it  gently  illumi- 
nates ;  and  both  these  objects  are 
occasionally  subject  to  brief  but  por- 
tentous obscurations.  During  the 
night  there  also  appear  a  great  num- 
ber of  glittering  white  specks  in  the 
blue  distance,  which  he  calls  stars ;  all 
he  knows  of  them  being,  that  they  are 
beautiful  objects  in  the  dark ;  even  con- 
tributing a  little  light,  in  the  absence  of 


the  moon.  Why  all  these  things 
came  to  be  as  they  are,  he  knows  no 
more  than  the  bird  that  is  bHthely  sing- 
bgen  the  branch  above  him,  but  for  a 
certain  Book,  which  tells  him  that  God 
made  him ,  and  everything  he  sees  about 
him;  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stan, 
the  earth,  with  all  the  arrangements 
securing  night  and  day,  li^t  and 
diukness,  seasons,  days,  and  jrears; 
forming  ^m,  in  His  Iif aob  ;  giving 
him  the  earth  (or  a  dwelling,  and 
dominion  over  everything  that  lives 
and  breathes  in  it ;  and  commanding 
him  to  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  his 
Maker.  That  the  first  man  and  woman 
placed  on  the  earth  became,  neverthe- 
less, almost  immediately  disobedi- 
ent ;  whereby  they  incurred  the  anger 
of  God,  and  their  position  on  earth 
became  woefully  changed  for  the 
worse.  That  God,  nevertheless,  loved 
man,  formed  in  His  own  image,  after 
His  likeness,  with  snch  tenderness, 
that  He  devised  means  for  has  resto- 
ration, if  he  c^ose,  to  thefavoor  whidi 
he  had  forfeited ;  uid  Himself  visited 
the  earth,  in  the  form  of  man ;  sub- 
mitted to  mockery,  sufierin^,  and 
death,  on  his  behalf;  rose  again,  and 
returned  to  Heaven  with  the  body 
which  He  had  assumed  on  earth.  That 
though  man^s  body  must  die  and 
decay,  equally  with  that  of  every 
animal,  his  shall  rise  again,  and  be 
rejoined  by  its  spirit,  to  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  God,  to  be  judg- 
ed in  respect  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  and  be  eternally  miserable  or 
happy,  according  to  the  righteous 
j  ndgment  then  pronounced.  Moreover, 
this  Book  tells  him,  with  reference  to 
the  locality  in  which  he  exists,  that  all 
things  shsdl  not  always  remain  as  they 
are ;  but  that  the  earth,  and  all  that 
is  in  it,  shall  be  burned  up ;  that  it, 
and  the  Heaven,  shall  pass  away  with 
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a  great  noise ;  that  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and  for  those 
on  whom  a  favoarable  doom  shall  have 
been  prononnced  in  the  day  of  jodg- 
ment,  there  shall  be  a  new  heaven, 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  Believing  all  this,  and 
hu  inner  nature  telling  him  that  the 
law  of  action  laid  down  in  the  Book  is 
righteous,  and  conformable  to  that 
nature,  he  endeavours  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  it,  and  dies,  as  dies 
generation  after  generation,  in  cahn 
and  happy  reliance  on  the  Trntb  of 
that  Book 

Ages  pass  away,  and  great  dis- 
ooveries  appear  to  be  made,  by  the 
exercise  of  man's  own  thought  and 
Ingenuity,  and  quite  independently  of 
any  revelations  contained  in  his  Great 
Book.  Whereas  he  had  thought  the 
earth  stationary,  he  finds  it,  the  sua, 
and  the  moon,  to  be  round  bodies, 
each  turning  round  on  its  own  axis, 
the  earth  once  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
that  the  earth  also  goes  round  the  sun 
once  in  every  year,  the  moon  accom- 
panying it,  and  at  the  same  time 
turning  round  it  once  in  every  month ; 
and  that  these  are  the  means  by  which 
are  caused  light  and  darkness,  night 
and  day,  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
various  changes  of  the  seasons.  The 
stars  remain  twinkling,  the  mere 
bright  specks  they  ever  appeared. 

Let  us  now,  however,  suppose  our 
thoughtful  observer's  sight  assisted  by 
the  aid  of  glass,  in  two  ways — so  as 
to  place  him  on  the  one  hand,  nearer 
to  distant  objects,  and  on  the  other, 
reveal  objects  close  to  him,  which  he 
had  never  suspected.  In  the  latter 
case,  his  microscope  exhibits  an  as- 
toundfaig  spectacle  —  almost  every 
atom  turned,  as  it  were,  into  a  worid, 
peopled  with  exquisitely-organised  ani- 
mal forms,  adapted  perfectly  to  the 
elements  in  which  they  areseen disport- 
ing themselves.  In  the  former  case, 
his  telescope  makes  equally  astounding 
revelations  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  Heavens  are  swarming  with 
splendid  structures  unseen  to  the 
naked  eye :  new  planets  are  visible, 
with  rings,  belts,  and  moons,  and 
the  stars  prove  to  be  resplendent  sunsj 
the    centres   of  so   many   systems 


peopling  infinitude ;  and  these,  more* 
over,  obeying  laws  of  motion  the  same 
as  those  which  exist  in  the  system  of 
which  the  earth  forms  part ! 

"  Well,"  says  our  overwhelmed  ob- 
server, ^^it  is  certainly  late  in  the 
day  to  make  these  sublime  and  awfiil 
discoveries;  but  here  they  are,  unless 
my  instruments  play  me  false,  so 
that  I  am  the  victim  of  mere  optical 
delusion  ;  the  boundless,  numberless 
realms  of  insect  life  being  only  imagi- 
nary; and  the  stars  really  no  suns 
or  worids  at  all,  but  simply  the  glit- 
tering spots  which  alone  mankind  has 
hitherto  believed  them.  But  if  my 
telescope  tell  me  truly,  the  little 
speck  on  which  I  live  is  in  fact  but  a 
grain  of  dark  dust  in  the  heavens, 
circling  obscurely  round  a  sun,  itsdf  a 
mere  star,  perhaps  eclipsed  in  splen- 
dour by  every  other  star  in  existence; 
each  probably  containing  many  more 
and  greater  planets  circling  about  it 
than  has  our  sun  I  And  about  these 
matters  The  Book  is  silent." 

Pondering  these  discoveries,  and  as- 
suming them  to  be  real,  our  observer 
echoes  the  inquiry  of  our  greatest  liv- 
ing astronomer — "Now,  for  what 
purpose  are  we  to  suppose  such  mag- 
nificent bodies  scattered  through  tht 
abyss  of  space  ?  "  "^  And  at  length  the 
grander  one  occurs — Are  there  human 
beings,  or  beings  similar  to  myself, 
anywhere  else  than  on  this  earth? 
On  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  their 
satellites?  Nay,  on  all  the  other 
inconceivably  numerous  suns,  pla- 
nets, and  satellites  in  existence? 
He  pauses,  as  though  in  a  spasm  of 
awe.  But  he  may  next,  and  very 
rationally,  ask,  K  it  be  so,  how  does 
all  this  affect  me  f  Has  it  any  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  condition  of  a 
denizen  of  this  earth  ? 

If  our  bewildered  inqmrer  unfortu- 
nately had  at  his  elbowThomas  Paine, 
he  would  hear  this  blasphemous 
whisper  :  "  The  system  of  a  plura- 
lity of  worlds  renders  the  Chris- 
tian FAITH  at  once  little  and  ridi- 
culous, and  scatters  it  in  the  mind, 
like  feathers  in  the  air.  The  two 
beliefs  cannot  be  held  together  in  the 
same  mind ;  and  he  who  thinks  be 
believes  both  has  thought  but  little  of 
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either."*  By  this  impious  drivel  is 
meant,  that  if  this  infinitado  of  sys- 
tems be  made  by  one  God,  who  has 
peopled  every  orb  as  oar  own  is 
peopled,  with  rational  and  moral  be- 
ings, it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  He 
has  such  a  ^special  regard  for  us,  as 
the  Scriptures  assure  us  He  has— that 
He  urns  made  fleshy  and  dwelt  among 
us — lived  with  us,  died  for  us,  rose 
again  for  us ;  us,  the  insignificant 
occupants  of  this  insignificant  speck 
amidst  the  resplendent  magnificence 
of  the  infinite  universe.  Now,  that 
such  a  notion  is  equally  irreligious 
and  unphllosophical  we  trust  no  in- 
telligent reader  of  ours  requires  to  be 
persuaded;  but  that  there  are  both 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  who  fear  or  believe  otherwise, 
may  be  assumed;  and  hence  the 
unspeakable  importance  of  viewing 
the  matter  soberly,  by  such  light 
as  we  have,— as  God  has  been  pleased 
to  vouchsafe  to  us.  If  we  have 
little,  we  cannot  help  it,  but  must 
gratefully  and  reverently  make  the 
best  use  we  can  of  it;  assuring 
ourselves  that  there  must  be  wise 
reasons  for  our  omniscient  Creator^s 
having  given  us  just  as  much  as  we 
have,  and  no  more.  He  might  have 
endowed  us  with  faculties  nearly  akin 
to  His  own;  but  He  has  thought 
proper  to  act  otherwise. 

The  attention  of  scientific  persons, 
and  those  of  a  speculative  character 
in  religion,  physics,  and  morals,  has 
recently  been  recalled  to  the  question, 
—  whether  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be 
Inhabited  by  rational  beings, — by  the 
publication,  eleven  months  ago,  of  a 
thin  octavo  volume  of  279  pages, 
bearing  no  anthor^s  name,  and  en- 
titled, Of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds, 
an  Essay,  Internal  evidence  seemed 
to  point  to  a  distinguished  person  at 
Cambridge  as  the  author — a  gentle- 
man of  great  eminence  as  a  mathe- 
matician, a  logician,  a  divine,  and  a 
moralist — in  short,  to  the  Reverend 
Dr  Whewell,  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College.  The  work  was  divided  into 
numbered  paragraphs,  as  is  usual 
with  that  gentleman  ;  peculiarities  of 
epeUing— «.  g,^  "  offence,"  instead  of 


"  offence" — and  of  style  and  expres- 
sion, are  common  to  the  Essay  and 
the  other  works  of  the  suspected 
author.  We  are  not  aware  that  np 
to  the  present  time  he  has  repudiated 
the  work  thus  attributed  to  him.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  just  published 
a  Dialogue^  by  way  of  supplement 
to  it,  in  which  he  and  various  classes 
of  objectors  are  speakers ;  and  on  one 
of  them  telling  him  that  one  of  his 
critics  ^^  repeatedly  tries  to  connect 
his  speculations  with  those  of  the 
author  of  Vestiges  of  CrecUion,^^  a  wild 
work  of  an  infidel  character,  he  an- 
swers, '^  If  he  were  to  try  to  connect 
me  with  an  answer  to  that  work, 
which  went  through  two  editions, 
nnder  the  title  of  Indications  of  the 
Creator^  he  would  be  nearer  the  mark  ; 
at  least,  I  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
this  latter  book."  Now,  this  latter 
book  was  published,  certainly  not 
with  Dr  Wheweirs  name  on  the  title- 
page,  but  by  the  publisher  of  all  his 
other  works,  and  entitled  Indications 
of  the  Creator;  T/ieological  Extract* 
from  Dr  WheweWs  History  and  Phi" 
losophy  of  Inductive  Science.  But 
whereas  the  Essay  in  question  is 
written  by  the  present  highly-gifted 
Master  of  Trinity,  with  the  design  of 
showing  that  ^*  the  belief  of  the  planets 
and  stars  being  inhabited  is  ill- 
founded —  a  notion  taken  up  on  in- 
sufficient grounds,  and  that  the  most 
recent  astronomical  discoveries  point 
the  other  way  " — the  author  declaring 
that  these  ^^  views  have  long  been  in 
his  mind,  the  convictions  which  they 
involve  growing  gradually  deeper, 
through  the  effect  of  various  trains 
of  speculation ;'"  it  will  be  fonnd,  on 
referring  to  Dr  Whewell's  Bridge- 
water  Treatise^  published  in  1883,  that 
these  views  seem  not  then  to  have 
been  entertained  by  him.  In  book 
iii.  chap.  2,  we  find  him  speaking 
thus :  ^^  The  earth,  the  globular  body 
thus  covered  with  life,  is  not  the  only 
globe  in  the  universe.  There  are  cir- 
cling about  our  own  sun  six  others,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  perfectly  analo- 
gous in  their  nature,  besides  our 
moon,  and  other  bodies  analogous  to 
it.  No  one  can  resist  the  temptation 
to  conjecture  that  these  globes,  some 
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of  them  much  larger  than  onr  own, 
are  not  dead  and  barren ;  that  they 
mre,  like  ours,  occupied  with  life,  or- 
ganisation, InteUigence.  To  conjec- 
ture is  all  that  we  can  do ;  yet  even  by 
Hie  perception  of  snch  a  possibility, 
onr  view  of  the  domain  of  nature  is 
oolarged  and  elevated."  Speaking 
again  of  the  stars,  and  supposing  them 
fans,  with  planets  revolving  ronnd 
them,  he  adds,  **  And  these  may,  like 
onr  planet,  be  the  seats  of  vegetable, 
animal,  and  rational  life.  We  may 
tiins  have  in  the  universe,  worlds, 
BO  one  knows  how  many,  no  one  can 
guess  how  varied."  And,  finally,  in 
tiie  ensuing  chapter,  ^^  On  man's  place 
in  the  Universe,"  he  says :  "  We 
thus  find  that  a  few  of  the  shining 
apots  which  we  see  scattered  on  the 
fiace  of  the  sky  in  such  profusion,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
earth ;  and  may,  perhaps,  as  analogy 
wonld  suggest,  be,  like  the  earth, 
the  habitations  of  organised  beings." 
Undoubtedly  these  remarks  are  pen- 
ned in  a  cautions  and  philosophic  spirit ; 
and  upwards  of  twenty  years'  subse- 
quent reflection,  by  the  light  of  vari- 
ous splendid  astronomical  discoveries 
during  that  interval,  is  now  announc- 
od  to  have  so  far  shaken  DrWhe well's 
faith  in  such  *^  conjectures,"  as  to  in- 
duce him,  ^*  in  all  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity," to  submit  *^  to  the  public  the 
arguments,  strong  or  weak,"  which 
had  occurred  to  him  on  the  subject ; 
*^and  which,  when  he  proceeded  to 
write  the  Essay^  assumed,  by  being 
Inlly  unfolded,  greater  strength  than 
he  had  expected."  He  is  now  dis- 
posed to  regard  a  belief  in  the  plural- 
ity of  worlds  "to  have  been  really 
produced  by  a  guess,  lightly  made  at 
first,  quite  unsupported  by  subsequent 
discoveries,  and  discountenanced  by 
the  most  recent  observations,  though 
too  remote  from  knowledge  to  be 
either  proved  or  disproved."  And 
further,  he  thus  indicates  the  grand 
scope  of  the  entire  inquiry  :  "  I  do 
not  attempt  to  disprove  the  plurality 
of  worlds,  by  taking  for  granted  the 
truths  of  Revealed  Religion ;  but  I 
say  that  the  teaching  of  Religion  may, 
to  a  candid  inquirer,  suggest  the 
wisdom  of  not  taking  for  granted  the 
Plurality  of  Worlds.  Religion  seemg, 
at  first  sight  at  least,  to  represent 
Man's  history  and  position  as  unique. 

VOL.  LXXVI. — ^NO.  CCCCLXVII. 


Astronomy,  some  think,  suggests  the 
contrary.  I  examine  the  force  of  this 
latter  suggestion,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  amount  to  little  or  nothing.'*  In 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the 
Essay^  Dr  Whewell  thus  speaks,  in 
two  passages  (§§  12,  20),  which  ap* 
pear  to  us  to  indicate  at  once  the 
spuit  in  which  he  offers  his  specula- 
tions, and  his  apprehension  as  to  the 
reception  with  which  they  might 
meet.  In  the  former,  he  owns  that 
his  "  views  are  so  different  from  those 
hitherto  generally  entertained,  and 
considered  as  having  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious dignity  belonging  to  them,  that 
we  may  fear,  at  first  at  least,  they 
will  appear  to  many  rash  and  fanci- 
ful, and  almost,  as  we  have  said, 
Irreverent."  In  the  latter  he  speaks 
thus: — 

**  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  may 
be  a  regret  and  distarbanoe  naturally 
felt  at  having  to  gire  up  our  belief  that 
the  planets  and  the  stars  probably  con- 
tain servants  and  worshippers  of  God. 
It  must  always  be  a  matter  of  pain  and 
trouble,  to  be  urged  with  tenderness,  and 
to  be  performed  in  time,  to  untwine  our 
reverential  religious  sentiments  firom 
erroneous  views  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Universe  with  which  they  have  been  in- 
volved. But  the  change  once  made,  it  is 
found  that  religion  is  uninjured,  and  re- 
verence undiminished.  And  therefore 
we  trust  that  the  reader  Yrill  receive  with 
candour  and  patience  the  argument  which 
we  have  to  offer  with  reference  to  this 
view,  or,  rather,  this  sentiment." 

In  this  tone  of  manly  modesty  is  ex- 
pressed the  whole  of  this  really  re- 
markable work;  but  all  competent 
readers  will  also  be  struck  by  the 
dignified  consciousness  of  power  as- 
sociated with  that  modesty.  These 
two  characteristics  have  invested  this 
book  with  a  certain  charm,  in  our 
eyes,  which  we  cannot  but  thus  avow, 
after  having  given  his  Essay,  and 
the  Dialogue,  in  which  he  deals 
with  various  objectors  to  his  Essay, 
due  consideration.  A  calm  perusal  of 
that  Dialogue  may  suggest  to  shrewd 
opponents  the  necessity  of  approach- 
ingthe  writer  of  it  with  caution. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  man  of  first- 
rate  intellectual  power,  a  practised 
and  skilful  dialectician,  formidably 
familiar  with  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  physical  science,  in  its  latest 
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and  highest  developmeDt ;  an  eminent 
moral  writer  and  academical  teacher, 
and  an  orthodox  clergyman  in  the 
Chorch  of  £ngland,  coming  forward 
deliberately  to   commit   himself  to 
opinions  which  he  acknowledges  he 
does  not  pnblish  ^'  without  some  fear 
of  giving  offense : " — opinions  at  vari- 
ance with  those  not  only  popularly 
held,   bat   maintained   by   perhaps 
three-fourths  of  even  scientific  per- 
sons who  have  bestowed  attention  on 
the  subject.    Who  can  doubt  his  right 
to  do  so,  especially  in  a  calm  and 
temperate  spirit,  as  contradistinguish- 
ed to  one  of  arrogance  and  dogma- 
tism?   None  but  a  fool  would  rush 
angrily  forward,  to  encounter  such  an 
anthor  with  harsh  and  heated  lan- 
guage, or  derogatory  and  uncharitable 
insinuations    and    imputations.      A 
philosophical  and  duly  qualified  op- 
ponent would  act  differently.     He 
would  say.  In  this  age  of  free  inquiry, 
no  matter  how  bold  and  serious  the 
attack  on  preconceptions  and  lon^- 
established  opinion  and  belief,  if  it 
be  made  in  a  grave  and  manly  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  argument,  and  espe- 
eially  by  one  whose  eminent  character, 
qnaUfications,  and  position,  entitle  his 
suggestions  and  speculations  to  deli- 
berate consideration,  that  deliberate 
consideration  they  must  have.    **I 
have  presented,*'  says  the  writer  of 
the  Essay,  in  the  Dialogue,  "  gravely 
and  calmly,  the  views  and  arguments 
which  occurred  to  my  mind,  on  a 
question  which  many  persons  think 
an  interesting  one ;  and  if  any  one 
will  introduce  any  other  temper  into 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  with 
him  I  will  hold  no  argument ;  if  he 
write  in  a  vehement  and  angry  strain, 
I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him." 
The  anthor  is  here  alluding  to  Sir 
David  Brewster,  the  author  of  the 
second  of  the  three  works  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article.    If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  of  great  authority 
and  reputation  be  unwise  enough  to 
run  counter  to  opinions  universally 
received,  and  that  by  persons  of  high 
scientific   and    literary    reputation, 
merelv  as  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  exer- 
cise, disturbing  views  rightly  associ- 
ated with  religion  and  science,  and 
with  levity  sh^ung  the  confidence  of 


mankind  in  conclusions  arrived  at  hj 
the  profoundest  masters  of  science,  he 
must  take  the  consequences  of  being^ 
deemed  presumptuous  and  trifling, 
and  encounter  the  stem  rebuke  of 
those  whom  he  is  not  entitled  to  treat 
with  disrespect. 

Now,  a  careful  and  unprejudiced 
perusal  of  this  Essay  has  satisfied 
us  concerning  several  things.    It  i» 
written  with  uncommon  ability.    The 
author  has  an  easy  mastery  of  the 
English  language,  and  these  pages 
abound  in  vigorous  and  beautifally- 
exact  expressions.     From  beginning 
to  end,  iJso,  may  be  seen  indicatioDS 
of  a  subtle  and  guarded  logic;   a 
felicitous  and  masterly  disposition  of 
his  subject;  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  heights  and  depths  of  phy- 
sics, divinity,  and  morals ;  and,  wove 
and  infinitely  beyond  all,  a  reverent 
regard  for  the  truths  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  an  earnest  desire  to  ad- 
vance its  interests,  by  removing  what^ 
in  his  opinion,  many  deem  a  serious 
stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
vout Christian.  That  stumblingblock 
may  be  seen  indicated  in  the  audadoue 
language  which  we  have  quoted  fircNn 
Thomas  Paine.    If  this  be  the  object 
which  Dr  Whewell  has  had  in  view — 
and  who  will  doubt  it  ?— his  title  to 
respectful   consideration    is   greatly 
enhanced.    He  must  be  given  credit 
for  having  deliberately  counted  the 
cost  of  what  he  was  about  to  do— 
the  amount  of  censure,  ridicule,  and 
contempt  which  he  might  provoke.   It 
seems  that  he  has  felt  himself  strong 
enough   to   make  the  experiment; 
and  here    he    sees  a   distinguished 
contemporary,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
quickly    ascribing     ^*  his     theories 
and  speculations  to  no  better  feeling 
than  a  love  of  notoriety ;  "♦    who 
again  stigmatises  an  argument  of  the 
Essayist    as    '^  the   most  ingenious 
though   shallow  piece  of  sophistry 
which  we  have  ever  encountered  in 
modem  dialectics."  t 

That  Dr  Whewell  offers  us,  in  his 
Essay  and  Dialogue,  his  real  views 
and  opinions,  and  that  they  have 
been  long  and  deeply  considered,  we 
implicitly  believe,  on  his  own  state- 
ment that  such  is  the  case.  It  may 
nevertheless  be,  that  he  is  the  uncon- 
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scions  Tictim  of  an  invincible  love  of 
paradox;  and  indeed  Sir  David 
brewsfcer  nnceremoniously  character- 
ises the  Essayist^s  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  fixed  stars  as  *'*'  insulting 
to  Astronomy,**  and  ^^  ascribable  only 
to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  mental 
powers,  which  feeds  npon  paradox, 
and  deUghts  in  doing  violence  to  sen- 
timents deeply  cherished,  and  to 
opinions  univeisally  believed  ;**  *  that 
having  once  conceived  what  he  re- 
gards as  a  happy  idea  on  a  great 
question,  he  dwells  npon  it  with 
such  an  eager  fondness  as  warps  his 
lodgment;  that  having  committed 
nimseif  to  what  he  has  seen  to  be 
a  fiedse  position,  he  defends  it  des- 
perately, with  consummate  logical 
skilL  Or  he  may  believe  himself 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
demolished  bold  and  vast  theories, 
and  plucked  up  by  the  roots  an 
enormous  fallacy.  It  may  be  so, 
or  it  may  not ;  but  Dr  Whewell^s  is 
certainly  a  very  bold  attempt  to 
flwim  agamst  the  splendid  stream 
of  modem  astronomical  speculation. 
He  would  say,  however,  Is  it  not 
aa  bold  to  people^  as  to  dqfopuUUe 
the  starry  structures?  It  is  on  you 
that  the  burthen  of  proof  rests :  you 
cannot  see,  or  hear,  inhabitants  in 
other ;  spheres ;  the  Bible  tells  us 
nothing  about  them;  and  where, 
therefore,  is  the  evidence  on  which 
you  found  your  assertion,  and  would 
coerce  me  into  a  concurrence  in 
your  conclusions?  I  long  for  the 
production  of  sufficient  evidence  of 
so  awful  a  fact  as  that  God  has 
created  all  the  starry  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  upon  them  beings 
in  any  degree  like  man — moral,  intel- 
lectual, accountable  beings,  of  equal, 
higher,  or  lower  degree  of  intelli- 
gence— consisting  of  that  wondrous 
combination  of  matter  and  mind, 
body  and  soul,  which  constitutes 
man^  existing  in  similar  relations  to 
the  external  world.  The  mere  sug- 
gestion startles  me,  both  as  a  man  of 
science  and  a  Christian  believer,  on 
account  of  certain  difficulties  which 
appear  to  me  greater  than  perhaps 
even  you  may  have  taken  into 
account.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
I  call  upon  you  for  proofs  of  so  vast 
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a  fact  as  you  allege  to  exist,  or  the 
best  kind  and  greatest  degree  of 
evidence  which  may  justify  me  in 
assenting  to  the  existence  of  such 
a  fact.  We  are  dealing  with  facts, 
probabilities.  Improbabilities ;  and  I 
repudiate  any  intrusion  of  sentiment 
or  fancy.  If  God  has  told  me  that 
the  fact  exists,  I  receive  it  with  reve- 
rence ;  and  wonder  at  finding  myself 
a  member  of  so  immense  a  family, 
from  all  communication  with  which 
He  has  been  pleased  to  cut  me  off 
in  my  present  stage  of  existence. 
But  if  God  has  not  told  me  the  fact 
directly — and  I  feel  no  religious  obli- 
gation to  hold  the  fact  to  exist  or 
not  to  exist— I  will  regard  the  ques- 
tion as  one  both  curious  and  inte^t- 
ing,  and  weigh  carefully  the  reasons 
which  you  offer  me  in  support  of 
your  assertion.  But  will  you,  in 
return,  weigh  carefully  the  reasons  I 
offer  for  asserting  a  fact  which  ap- 
pears to  me,  however  yon  may  think 
erroneously,  of  incalculably  greater 
personal  moment  to  me  as  a  member 
of  the  human  family — ^namely,  that 
^^  man's  history  and  position  are 
unique ; — that  uie  earth  is  really  the 
largest  planetary  body  in  the  solar 
system — its  domestic  hearth,  and  the 
only  woBLD  in  the  universe?"  I 
am  quite  as  much  startled  at  having 
to  receive  your  notion,  as  you  may 
be  to  receive  mine.  My  great  engine 
of  proof,  says  his  opponent,  is 
analogy:  well,  replies  the  other, 
there  I  will  meet  you ;  and  the  first 
grand  point  to  settle  is,  whether 
there  is  an  analogy;!  when  that 
sh^  have  been  settled  in  the  affirma- 
tive, we  will,  as  carefully  as  possible, 
weigh  the  amount  of  it. 

This  is  the  point  at  issue  between 
Dr  Whewell  and  Sir  David  Brewster; 
who  resolutely  undertakes  to  demon- 
strate ^^More  Worlds  tJuin  One'^  to 
be  ^^  the  creed  of  the  philosopher,  and 
the  hope  of  the  Christian."  It  is  to 
be  seen  whether  this  eminent  member 
of  the  scientific  world,  also  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  has 
undertaken  a  task  to  which  he  is  equal. 
He  must  present  such  an  amount  of 
proof  as  will  require  the  plnndity  of 
worlds  to  be  accepted  as  his  cbeed, 
by  a  Philosopher  ;    that  is,  by  a 
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Baconian— one  accnstomed  to  exact 
and  patient  investigation  of  facts,  and 
inferences  dedncible  from  them ;  who 
rigoroQsly  rejects,  as  disturbing  forces, 
all  appeals  to  onr  hopes  or  wishes,  onr 
feelings  or  fancy. 

There  are  two  questions  before  ns ; 
to  which  we  shall  add,  on  onr  own 
account,  a  third.  The  first  is  that 
aslied  in  1686  by  the  gifted  and 
sprightly  Fontenelle  (whom  Voltaire 
pronounced  the  most  universal  genius 
which  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  pro- 
duced), and  echoed  in  1854  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  i  Pourquoi  non  f 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  plurality 
of  worlds  ?  The  second  is  that  asked 
by  Dr  Whewell:  Why  should  there 
be  ?  ^^  I  do  not  pretend  to  disprove  a 
plurality  of  worlds ;  but  I  ask  in  vain 
for  any  argument  that  makes  the 
doctrine  probable."*  The  third,  is 
our  own.  And  what  if  there  be  f — a 
question  of  a  directly  practical  ten- 
dency. We  shall  take  the  second 
question  first,  because  it  will  bring 
Dr  Whewell  first  on  the  field,  as  it  was 
4ie  who  has  so  suddenly  mooted  this 
lingular  question.  But  we  would  at 
the  outset  entreat  our  readers,  at  all 
events  our  younger  ones,  to  remember 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  purely  spe- 
culative subject,  respecting  which  zesd- 
ous  partisans  are  apt  to  draw  on  their 
imaginations — to  assert  or  deny  the 
•existence  of  analogy,  on  insufficient 
grounds ;  to  overstrain  or  underrate 
its  force ;  and  lend  to  bare  probabi- 
lities, or  even  pure  possibilities,  some- 
what of  the  air  of  facts,  where /ac<« 
there  are  absolutely  none. 

I.  Why  should  there  be  more  worlds 
than  one?  *^ Astronomy,"  says  Dr 
Whewell,  *^  no  more  reveals  to  ns 
extra-terrestrial  moral  agents,  than 
religion  reveals  to  us  extra-terrestrial 
plans  of  Divine  government ; "  and  to 
remedy  the  assumption  of  moral 
agents  in  other  worlds,  by  the  as- 
sumption of  some  operation  of  the 
Divine  plan  in  other  worlds,  is  unau- 
thorised and  fancifnl,  and  a  violation 
-of  the  humility,  submission  of  mind, 
and  spirit  of  reverence,  which  religion 
requires.!  He  considers  Dr  Chalmerses 
allowance  of  astronomy^s  offering 
strong  analogies  in  favour  of  such 


opinions  as  ^^  more  than  rash :  *'  he 
regards  such  "analogies"  as,  "to  say 
the  least,  greatly  exaggerated;  and 
by  taking  into  account  what  astro- 
nomy really  teaches  us,  and  what  we 
learn  also  from  other  sciences,  I  shall 
attempt  to  reduce  such  analogies  to 
their  true  value."  We  have  seen 
Dr  Whewell,  in  1883,  expressing  an 
opinion  very  doubtfully,  with  a  ^^per- 
A^,  that,  as  analogy  would  sug- 
gest, a  few  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
appearing  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  earth,  may  be,  like  it,  the  seats  of 
organised  beings."  He  is  now  dis- 
posed to  annihilate  those  analogies, 
so  far  as  they  are  deemed  sufficient 
to  warrant  such  an  immense  conclu- 
sion. But  that  to  which  he  is  now 
disposed  to  come  is  equally  immense. 
He  says,  "  That  the  earth  is  inhabit- 
ed, is  not  a  reason  for  believing  that 
the  other  planets  are  so,  but  for  be- 
lieving that  they  are  not  so."  t  Her 
orbit  "  is  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
solar  system,  where  only  is  the  play 
of  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  drv,  pos- 
sible. .  .  .  The  earth  is  really  the 
largest  planetary  body  in  the  solar 
system;  its  domestic  hearth;  adjust- 
ed between  the  hot  and  fiery  haze  on 
one  side,  the  cold  and  watery  vaponr 
on  the  other.  This  region  only  is  fit 
to  be  a  domestic  hearth,  a  seat  of 
habitation ;  in  this  region  is  placed 
the  largest  solid  globe  of  our  system  ; 
and  on  this  globe,  by  a  series  of 
creative  operations,  entirely  different 
from  any  of  those  which  separated 
the  solid  from  the  vaporous,  the  cold 
from  the  hot,  the  moist  from  the  dry, 
have  been  established,  in  succession, 
plants,  and  animals,  and  man.  So 
that  the  habitations  have  been  occu- 
pied; the  domestic  hearth  has  been 
surrounded  by  its  family;  the  fit- 
nesses so  wonderfully  combined  have 
been  employed  ;  and  the  earth  alone, 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  frame  which 
revolve  round  the  sun,  has  be- 
come a  WORLD."!  Now,  let  us  here 
cite  two  or  three  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, one  of  them  very  remarkable. 
"  The  heaven,  even  the  heavens, 
are  the  Lord^s ;  but  the  earth  hath  he 
given  to  the  children  ofmtn,^^  ||  "Thus 
saith  God  the  Lord,  he  that  created 
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the  lieavenfl,  and  stretched  them  out : 
he  that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and 
that  which  cometh  out  of  it ;  he  that 
giyeth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it^ 
aud  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein:* 
...  I  have  made  the  earth,  and 
created  man  vpon  it;  I,  even  my 
hands,  have  stretched  out  the  hea- 
vens, and  all  their  host  have  I  com- 
manded. .  .  .  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
that  created  the  heavens ;  God  him- 
self, that  formed  the  earth,  and  made 
it ;  he  hath  established  it,  he  created 
it  not  in  vain,  he  formed  n  to  he  in- 
liahited:  I  am  the  Lord;  and  there 
is  none  'elsc.^'f  Here  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  both  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  saying  of  the  latter  that  he  has 
given  it  to  the  children  of  men  ;  while 
the  inspired  prophet  repeatedly  speaks 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  saying 
that  Grod  had  given  breath  to  the 
people  upon  tV,  and  spirit  to  them 
that  walk  tlterein ;  that  he  had  cre- 
ated man  upon  it;  that  he  had  created 
the  earth  not  in  vain,  but  formed 
"  iV,**  to  be  inhabited.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  formed  the  heavens  to  be 
inhabited,  but  the  earth.  This  pas- 
sage Sir  David  Brewster  has  quoted 
as  **  a  distinct  declaration  from  the  in- 
spired prophet,  that  the  earth  would 
have  been  created  in  vain,  if  it  had 
not  been  formed  to  be  inhabited ;  and 
hence  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that  as 
the  Creator  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  made  the  worlds  of  our  system, 
and  those  in  the  sidereal  universe,  in 
vain,  they  must  have  been  formed  to 
be  inhabited  "t  Is  not  this  a  huge 
'^conclusions*  to  draw  from  these 
premises  ?  And  do  not  the  words  tend 
rather  the  other  way — to  show  that 
tfte  earthy  with  its  wondrous  adapta- 
tions, would  have  been  created  in 
vain,  if  not  to  bo  inhabited;  but 
that  the  heavens  may  be  created 
for  other  purposes,  of  which  man, 
in  the  present  stage  of  existence,  has 
not,  nor  can  have,  any  conception  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  Sir  David 
Brewster^s  drawing  a  huge  conclusion 
from  a  passage  of  l^pture  in  support 
of  his  views  of  the  question  before 
US ;  but  we  have  to  present  a  still 
huger  conclusion,  drawn  by  him  from 
another  glorious  passage :  ^'  When  I 


consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindfid  of  him  ?  and  the  son 
of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?*^ 
"  This,"  says  Sir  David,  "  is  a  posi- 
tive  argument  for  a  plurality  of  worlds  I 
We  cannot  doubt  that  inspiration  re- 
vealed to  the  Hebrew  poet  the  mag- 
nitude, the  distances,  and  the  final 
cause  of  the  glorious  spheres  which 
fixed  his  admiration. . . .  He  doubtless 
viewed  these  worlds  as  teeming  triih' 
life,  physical  and  intellectual;  as  globes 
which  may  have  required  millions  of 
years  for  their  preparation,  exhibiting 
new  forms  of  beings,  new  powers  of 
mind,  new  conditions  in  the  past,  and 
new  glories  in  the  future!''  In  his 
Dialogue  Dr  Whewell  thus  drily  dis- 
misses this  extraordinary  flight  of  his 
opponent :  ''  That  the  Hebrew  poet 
knew,  or  thought  about,  the  plurality 
of  worlds,  is  a  fact  hitherto  unnoticed 
by  the  historians  of  astronomy;  to 
their  consideration  I  leave  it" 

Let  ns  now,  however,  follow  Dr 
Whewell  in  the  development  of  his 
idea,  bearing  in  mind  his  own  im- 
pressive statement,  in  his  preface, 
that,  ^^  while  some  of  his  philosophi- 
cal conclusions  appear  to  him  to  fall 
in  very  remarkably  with  certain 
points  of  religious  doctrine,  he  is  well 
aware  that  philosophy  alone  can  do 
little  in  providing  man  with  the  con* 
solations,  hopes,  supports,  and  con- 
victions which  religion  ofi*ers  ;  and 
he  acknowledges  it  as  a  ground  of 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  Ail 
Good,  that  man  is  not  left  to  philo- 
sophy for  those  blessings,  but  has  a 
fuller  assurance  of  them  by  a  more- 
direct  communication  from  Him." 

'^  The  two  doctrines  which  we  have 
here  to  weigh  against  each  other," 
says  Dr  Whewell,  •*  are  the  plurality 
of  worlds,  and  the  unity  of  the  world;" 
and  he  '^  includes,  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  conception  of  a  '  world,* 
a  collection  of  intelligent  creatures, 
where  reside  intelligence,  perception- 
of  truth,  recognition  of  moral  law^ 
and  reverence  for  a  Divine  Creator 
and  Governor."  ||  His  Essay  branches 
into  three  great  aivisions,  in  disposing 
of  the  conjectural  plurality  of  worlds^ 
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and  suggesting  the  reality  of  the  nnity 
of  the  world.    First,  he  considers  the 
constltation  of  man :  secondly,  that  of 
the  earth  which  he  inhabits,  its  adapt- 
ation, stmctnre,  and  position :  lastly, 
its  neighbours  in  the  heavens — the 
solar  system  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
&Led  stars,  and  the  nebnlaB ;  and  as 
to  these,  he  declares  that  ^^  a  closer 
inquiry,  with  increased  means  of  ob' 
aervaHon^  gives  no  confirmation  to  the 
conjecture  which  certain  aspects  of 
the  universe  at  first  sight  suggested 
to  man,  that  there  may  be   other 
bodies,  like  the  earth,  tenanted  by 
other  creatures  like  man, — some  cha- 
racters of  whose  nature  seem  to  re- 
move or  lessen  the  difficulties  we  may 
at  first  feel  in  regarding  the  earth  as, 
in  a  unique  and  special  manner^  the 
field  of  God's  providence  and  govern- 
ment.***   This  is  not  the  order  in 
which  DrWhewell  proceeds,  but  it  is 
that  which  we  shall  observe,  in  giv- 
ing our  readers  such  a  brief  and  in- 
telligible account  as  we  can  of  this 
singularly  bold  Essay,     He  himself 
commences  with  a  beautiful  sketch 
of  the  state  of  **  Astronomical  Dis- 
coveries," with  which  Dr  Chalmers 
dealt  in  his  celebrated  Discourses ;  by 
no  means  understating  the  amount  of 
them,  with  reference  principally  to 
the  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies — 
**  a  countless  host  of  worlds,  arranged 
in  planetary  systems,  having  years 
and  seasons,  days  and  nights,  as  we 
have  ;**  as  to  which,  **  it  is  at  least  a 
likely  suggestion  that  they  have  also 
inhabitants — intelligent  beings,  who 
can  reckon  those  days  and  years — who 
subsist  on  the  fruits  which  the  seasons 
bring  forth,  and  have  their  daily  and 
yearly  occupations,  according  to  their 
faculties."  t    If  this  world  be  merely 
one  of  innumerable  other  worlds,  all, 
like  it,  the  workmanship  of  God, — all 
the  seats  of  life — ^like  it,  occupied  by 
intelligent  creatures,  capable  of  will, 
law,  obedience,  disobedience,  as  man  is, 
— to  hold  that  it  alone  should  have  been 
the  scene  of  God's  care  and  kindness, 
and  still  more,  of  His  special  interpo- 
sition, communication,  and  personal 
dealings   with  its   individusd    inha- 
bitants, in  the  way  which  religion 
teaches,  is,  the  objector  is  conceived 


to  maintain,  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
travagant, incredible,  and  absurd."  t 
Such  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  asser- 
tion of  Thomas  Paine ;  and  Dr 
Whewell  proposes  to  discuss  this  vast 
speculative  question,  *^  not  as  an  ob- 
jection urged  by  an  opponent,  but 
rather  as  a  difficulty  felt  by  a  firiend 
of  religion ;  '* — "  to  examine  rather 
how  we  can  quiet  the  troubled  and 
perplexed  believer,  than  how  we  can 
triumph  over  the  dogmatical  and  self- 
satisfied  infidel."  §  But  let  our  reader 
note  well,  at  starting,  the  above 
mighty  "  if  :"  which  he  majr  regard  as 
the  comet's  nucleus,  drawing  after  it 
an  enormous  and  dismaying  train  of 
consequences,  sweeping  into  annihila- 
tion man's  hopes  equally  with  his 
fears. 

Dr  Whewell  gives  a  lucid  and  terse 
account  of  the  scope  of  Dr  Chalmerses 
eloquent  declamation,  his  ingenious 
suggestions,  and  his  astronomical  or 
pMlosophical  arguments,  which  he 
deems  ^^  of  great  weight ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  such  as  we  may  both  as- 
sent to,  as  scientifically  true,  and 
accept  as  rationally  persuasive.  I 
think,  however,  that  there  are  other 
arguments,  also  drawn  from  scientific 
discoveries,  which  bear  in  a  very 
important  and  striking  manner  upon 
the  opinions  in  question,  and  which 
Chalmers  has  not  referred  to ;  and  I 
conceive  that  there  are  philosophical 
views  of  another  kind,  which,  for  those 
who  desire  and  will  venture  to  regard 
the  universe  and  its  Creator  in  the 
wider  and  deeper  relations  which  ap- 
pear to  be  open  to  human  speculation, 
may  be  a  source  of  satisfaction."  || 

But  '*  WHAT  IS  MAN?  "  is  the  preg- 
nant question  of  the  royal  Psalmist ; 
and  Dr  Whewell  gives  an  account  of 
man,  at  once  ennobling  and  solemnis- 
ing; in  strict  accordance,  moreover, 
with  revelation,  and  with  those  views 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
universally  entertained  by  the  be- 
lievers in  revealed  religion.  We  know 
of  no  man  living  entitled  to  speak 
with  more  authority  on  such  subjects 
than  Dr  Whewell ;  and  we  think  it 
impossible  for  any  thoughtful  person 
to  read  the  portions  of  his  Essay  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  without  feelings 


*  Essay,  p.  359.  +  Ibid.,  pp.  94,  95. 
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of  awe  and  reyereoce  towards  onr 
Maker.  Not  that  any  new  conditions 
of  human  nature  are  suggested,  or 
any  peculiarly  original  views  of  it 
presented ;  but  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is,  as  it  were,  condensed  into 
a  focus,  and  then  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question.  What  is  man,  that  his 
Maker  should  be  mindful  of  him,  and 
Tisit  him?  and  thereby  render  the 
earth,  in  a  unique  and  special  manner, 
the  field  of  Grod's  providence  and  gov- 
-emment.  Lord  Bolingbroke  objected 
to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
and  **  that  man  is  made  by  Moses  as 
the  final  end,  if  not  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion, yet  at  least  of  our  system  -^  but 
let  us  remember,  that  Moses  also  teUs 
ns  that  God  determined  to  ^*  make  man 
th  Ourimage^  after  Our  likeness ;^^  that 
€rod  did,  accordingly,  create  man  in 
His  own  image — with  special  signifi- 
cance twice  asserting  the  fact  that  in 
4he  image  of  God  created  He  him ;  and 
he  tells  us  that,  after  the  flood,  God 
assigned  this  as  a  reason  for  visiting 
the  crime  of  murder  with  death — 
Whoso  sheddeth  man^s  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed;  for  in  the 
image  of  God  made  He  man.  The  full 
import  of  that  awful  and  mysterious 
expression,  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  may 
never  know.  Adam  possibly  knew 
originally;  and  his  descendants  believe 
that  it  consists  in  their  Intellectual  and 
Moral  nature.  The  former  is,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
Divine  mind  of  the  Creator :  *  the  laws 
which  man  discovers  in  the  creation 
must  be  laws  known  to  God;  those 
which  man  sees  to  be  true — those  of 
geometry,  for  instance — God  also  must 
see  to  be  true.  That  there  were,  from 
the  beginning,  in  the  Creator's  mind 
creative  thoughts,  is  a  doctrine  in- 
Tolved  in  every  intelligent  view  of 
creation — adoctrine  which  has  recent- 
ly received  splendid  illustration  by  a 
living  *^  great  discoverer  in  the  field 
of  natural  knowledge.**  f  L&w  implies 
a  lawgiver,  even  when  we  do  not  see 
the  object  of  the  law ;  even  as  design 
implies  a  designer,  when  we  do  not 
see  the  object  of  the  design.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  the  indications  of 
the  operation  of  the  Divine  mind,  and 
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are  revealed  to  ns,  as  such,  by  the 
operations  of  our  mind,  by  which  we 
come  to  discover  them.  They  are  the 
ntterances  of  the  Creator,  delivered 
in  language  which  we  can  understand; 
and  being  thus  Language,  they  are  tiie 
ntterances  of  an  Intelligent  Spirit,  t 

^  If  man,  when  he  attains  to  a  know- 
ledge of  saoh  laws,  is  really  admitted,  hi 
some  degree,  to  the  view  with  which  the 
Creator  himself  beholds  his  creation  ;  if 
we  can  gather,  from  the  conditions  of  snofa 
knowledge,  that  his  intellect  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  Diyine  intellect ;  if  his 
mind,  in  its  clearest  and  largest  contem- 
plation, harmonises  with  the  Divine  mind« 
— we  have  in  this  a  reason  which  may  well 
seem  to  ns  very  powerful,  why,  cTcn  if 
the  earth  alone  be  the  habitation  of  in- 
telligent beings,  still  the  great  work  of 
creation  is  not  wasted.  If  God  have 
placed  on  the  earth  a  creature  who  eaa 
so.far  sympathise  with  Him  (if  we  may 
venture  upon  the  expression),  who  eaa 
raise  his  intellect  into  some  aooordanet 
with  the  creative  intellect ;  and  tiiat  not 
once  only,  nor  by  few  steps,  bnt  through 
an  indefinite  gradation  of  discoveries  more 
and  more  comprehensive,  more  and  mora 
profound,  each  an  advance,  however 
slight,  towards  a  Divine  Insight ;  theUf 
so  far  as  intellect  alone,  of  which  alone 
we  are  here  speaking,  can  make  man  a 
worthy  object  of  all  the  vast  magnifieenoe 
of  creative  power,  we  can  hardly  shrink 
from  believing  that  he  is  so."  § 

Again:  The  earth  is  a  scene  of 
MORAL  TRIAL.  Man  Is  subjcct  to  a 
moral  law;  and  this  moral  law  Is  a 
law  of  which  Grod  is  the  legislator— a 
law  which  man  has  the  power  of  dis- 
covering, by  the  use  of^  the  faculties 
which  God  has  given  hun.  Now,  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  creatures,  ca- 
pable of  such  a  law,  of  such  a  trial, 
and  of  such  an  elevation,  as  man  is  the 
subject  and  has  the  power  of— that  la, 
of  rising  from  one  stage  of  yirtoe  to 
another,  by  a  gradual  and  snocessiye 
purification  and  elevation  of  the  de- 
sires, affections,  and  habits,  in  a  de- 
gree, so  far  as  we  know,  without 
fimit — is,  according  to  all  we  can  con- 
ceive, infinitely  more  worthy  of  the 
Divine  Power  and  Wisdom,  in  the 
creation  of  the  universe,  than  anj 
number  of  planets  occupied  by  crea- 
tures having  no  such  lot,  no  such  law, 
no  such  capacities,  and  no  such  re^KMi- 


&sa^,  p.  360. 
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slbilities.  However  imperfectly  the 
moral  law  may  be  obeyed ;  however  Hi 
tlie  greater  part  of  mankind  may  re- 
spond to  the  appointment  which  places 
them  here  in  a  state  of  moral  probation ; 
however  few  there  may  be  who  nse  the 
capacities  and  means  of  their  moral 
pmification  and  elevation;  still  that 
there  is  sach  a  plan  in  the  creation, 
and  that  ani^  respond  to  its  appoint- 
ments, is  refdly  a  view  of  the  universe 
which  we  can  conceive  to  be  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  Grod,  because  we  can 
approve  it,  in  virtue  of  the  moral  na- 
ture which  He  has  given  us.  One 
school  of  moral  discipline,  one  theatre 
of  moral  action,  one  arena  of  moral 
contests  for  the  highest  prizes,  is  a 
sufficient  centre  for  innumerable  hosts 
of  stars  and  planets,  globes  of  fire  and 
earth,  water  and  air,  whether  or  not 
tenanted  by  corals  and  madrepores, 
fishes  and  creeping  things.  So  great 
and  majestic  are  those  names  of  rioht 
and  GOOD,  duty  and  virtue,  that  all 
mere  material  or  animal  existence  is 
worthless  in  the  comparison.  .  .  . 
Man^s  moral  progress  is  a  progress 
towards  a  likeness  with  Grod;  and 
such  a  progress,  even  more  than  a  pro- 
gress towards  an  intellectual  likeness 
with  God,  may  be  conceived  as  making 
the  soul  of  man  fit  to  endure  for  ever 
with  Grod,  and  therefore,  as  making 
this  earth  a  preparatory  stage  of  hu- 
man souls,  to  fit  them  for  eternity — 
A  nursery  of  plants  which  are  to  be 
fully  unfolded  In  a  celestial  garden. 
And  if  this  moral  life  be  really  only 
the  commencement  of  an  infinite  Di- 
vine plan  beginning  upon  earth,  and 
destined  to  endure  for  endless  ages 
after  our  earthly  life,  we  need  no  ar- 
ray of  other  worlds  in  the  universe,  to 
give  sufficient  dignity  and  majesty  to 
the  scheme  of  the  Creator. 

The  author  of  the  .^«qy  then  ascends 
to  an  infinitely  greater  and  grander 
altitude: — 

"  If  by  any  act  of  the  Divine  govern- 
meiit  the  number  of  those  men  should  be 
much  increased,  who  raise  themselves  to- 
wards the  moral  standard  which  Grod  has 
appointed,  and  thus  towards  a  likeness 
to  God,  and  a  prospect  of  a  future  eternal 
union  with  him  ;  such  an  act  of  Divine 
government  would  do  far  more  towards 
making  the  universe  a  scene  in  which 
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God's  goodness  and  greatness  were  large- 
ly displayed,  than  could  be  done  by  any 
amount  of  peopling  of  planets  with  crea- 
tures who  were  incapable  of  moral 
agency,  or  with  creatures  whose  capa- 
city for  the  development  of  their  moral  fa- 
culties was  small,  and  would  continue  to 
be  small,  till  such  an  act  of  Divine  govern- 
ment was  performed.  The  interposition 
of  God,  in  the  history  of  man,  to  remedy 
man's  feebleness  in  moral  and  spirituiJ 
tasks,  and  to  enable  those  who  profit  bj 
the  interposition  to  ascend  towards  » 
union  with  Grod,  is  an  event  entirely  out 
of  the  range  of  those  natural  courses  of 
events  which  belong  to  our  subject :  and 
to  such  an  interposition,  therefore,  w» 
must  refer  with  great  reserve  ;  utin^ 
great  caution  that  we  do  not  mix  up  fpeeu- 
lotions  and  conjectures  of  our  own  with 
wheU  h(U  been  revealed  to  man  concerning 
such  an  interposition.  But  this,  it  would 
seem,  we  may  say,  that  such  a  Divine  in- 
terposition for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation  of  the  human  race,  and  for  the 
encouragement  and  aid  of  those  who  seek 
the  purification  and  elevation  of  their 
nature,  and  an  eternal  union  with  God, 
is  far  more  suitable  to  the  idea  of  a  God 
of  infinite  goodness,  purity,  and  great- 
ness, than  any  supposed  multiplication  of 
a  population,  on  our  own  planet,  or  on 
any  other,  not  provided  with  Jtk^  mean» 
of  moral  and  spiritual  progress.  And  if 
we  were,  instead  of  such  a  supposition,  to 
imagine  to  ourselves,  in  other  regions  of 
the  universe,  a  moral  population  purified 
and  elevated  without  the  aid,  or  need,  of 
any  such  Divine  interposition,  the  sup- 
posed possibility  of  such  a  moral  race 
would  make  the  sin  and  misery,  which 
deform  and  sadden  the  aspect  of  our 
earth,  appear  more  dark  and  dismal  still. 
We  should,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  find 
no  theological  congrnity,  and  no  reli- 
gious consolation,  in  the  assumption  of  a 
plurality  of  worlds  of  moral  beings ;  while, 
to  place  the  seats  of  those  worlds  in  the 
stars  and  the  planets  would  be,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  a  step  discounte- 
nanced by  physical  reasons  ;  and  disoonn- 
tenanced  the  more,  the  more  the  light  of 
science  is  thrown  upon  it"  * 

Should  it  be  urged,  that  if  the  creation 
of  one  world  of  such  creatures  as  man 
exalts  so  highly  our  views  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  plan  of 
creation,  the  belief  in  many  such 
worlds  must  elevate  still  more  onr 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  reve- 
rence of  the  greatness  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator ;  and  must  be  a  belief. 
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on  that  account,  to  be  accepted  and 
cherished  by  pioos  minds,  Dr  Whewell 
replies  in  the  following  weighty  pas- 
sage:— 

"  We  cannot  think  onrselTes  authorised 
to  assert  cosmological  doctrines,  tdeded 
€irbUrarily  by  ourteltft,  on  the  gronnd  of 
their  exalting  our  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion and  rererence  for  the  Deity,  when  the 
weight  of  all  the  evidence  lehtdi  we  can 
obtain  retpeeting  the  eonstitution  of  Uie 
univerte,  u  agcUnd  them,    U  appears  to 
me,  that  to  discover  one  great  scheme  of 
moral  and  religious  goTemment,  which  is 
the  spiritual  centre  of  the  unirerse,  may 
well  suffice  for  the  religious  sentiments  of 
men  in  the  present  age  ;  as  in  former 
ages,  such  a  view  of  creation  was  suffi- 
cient to  OTerwhelm  men  with  feelings  of 
awe,  and  gratitude,  and  loTe,  and  to  make 
them  confess,  in  the  most  emphatic  lan- 
guage, that  all  such  feelings  were  an 
inadequate  response  to  the  Tiew  of  the 
scheme  of  Diyine  Providence  which  was 
rerealed   to  them.      The  thousands  of 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  to 
whom  the  effects  of   the    Diyine   lore 
,  extend,  will  not  seem,  to  the  greater  part 
of  religious  persons,  to  need  the  addition 
of  more,  in  order  to  fill  our  minds  with 
vast  and  affecting  contemplations,  so  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  pursuing  such  con- 
templations.   The  possible  extension  of 
God's  spiritual  kingdom  upon  the  earth 
will  probably  appear  to  them  a  far  more 
interesting  field  of  devout  meditation  than 
the  possible  addition  to  it  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  distant  stars,  connected,  in  some 
inscrutable    manner,   with   the    Divine 
Plan."* 

•*  la  this  state  of  our  knowledge/'  Dr 
Whewell  subsequently  adds,  after  reca- 
pitulating the  whole  course  of  the  argu- 
ment indicated  by  the  lines  above  placed 
in  italic!*,  ''and  with  such  grounds  of 
belief,  to  dwell  upon  the  plurality  of 
worldis  of  intellectual  and  moral  crea- 
tures as  a  highly  probable  doctrine, 
must,  we  think,  be  held  to  be  eminently 
rash  and  unphiloeophical.  On  sach  a 
subject,  where  the  evidences  are  so  im- 
perfect, and  our  power  of  estimating 
analogies  so  small,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
speak  positively  and  dogmatically.  And  if 
any  one  holds  the  opinion,  on  whatever 
evidence,  that  there  are  other  spheres  of 
the  Divine  government  than  this  earth, 
other  spheres  in  which  Grod  has  subjects 
and  servants,  other  beings  who  do  his  will, 
and  who,  it  may  be,  are  connected  with 
the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  man, 
we  do  not  breathe  a  syllable  against  such 


a  belief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it 
with  a  ready  and  respectful  sympathy: 
it  is  a  belief  which  finds  an  echo  in  pious 
and  benevolent  hearts,  and  is  of  itself  an 
evidence  of  that  religious  and  spiritual 
character  in  man,  which  is  one  of  the  points 
of  our  argument.  .  .  .'  But  it  would  be 
very  rash,  and  unadvised — a  proceeding 
unwarranted,  we  think,  by  religion,  and 
certainly  at  variance  with  all  that  science 
teaches — to  place  those  other  extra- 
human  spheres  of  Divine  government  in 
the  planets  and  in  the  stars.  With  regard 
to  these  bodies,  if  we  reason  at  all,  we 
must  reason  on  physical  grounds;  we 
must  suppose,  as  to  a  great  extent  we 
can  prove,  that  the  law  and  properties  of 
terrestrial  matter  and  motion  apply  to 
them  also.  On  such  grounds  it  Is  as 
improbable  that  visitants  from  Jupiter,  or 
fVom  Sirius,  can  come  to  the  earth,  as 
that  men  can  pass  to  those  stars — as  un- 
likely that  inhabitants  of  those  stars 
know  and  take  an  interest  in  human 
affairs,  as  that  we  can  learn  what  they 
are  doing.  A  belief  in  the  Divine  govern- 
ment of  other  races  of  spiritual  creatures, 
besides  the  human  race,  and  in  Divine 
ministrations  committed  to  such  beings, 
cannot  be  connected  with  our  physical 
and  astronomical  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  stars  and  planets,  without  making  a 
mixture  altogether  incongruous  and  inco- 
herent— a  mixture  of  what  is  material, 
and  what  is  spiritual,  adverse  alike  to 
sound  religion  and  to  sound  philosophy.''^ 

Those  possessing  a  competent  ae- 
qnalntance  with  the  doctrines  of 
theology,  and  ethical  and  metaphysi- 
cal discnssions,  cannot,  we  think,  read 
this  necessarily  faint  and-  imperfect 
outline  of  what  Dr  Whewell  has 
thns  far  advanced  on  the  subject, 
withont  appreciating  the  caution  and 
discretion  with  which  he  bandies  the 
subject  which  he  here  discusses — 
one  of  a  critical  character — ^in  ail 
its  aspects  and  bearings.  It  la 
deeply  suggestive  to  reflecting  minds, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  note  with 
satisfaction  how  closely  his  doctrine, 
as  thns  far  developed,  quadrates  with 
those  of  the  Christian  svstem.  He 
has  well  reminded  us,  in  the  Dialogue^ 
of  a  sayiog  of  Kant — that  two  things 
impressed  him  with  awe :  the  starry 
heaven  withont  him,  and  the  Moral 
Principle  within;  and  the  current 
of  his  reflections  tends  towards  that 
awful  passage   in  the  New  Testa* 
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ment,  —  worcU  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind: 
**For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  worlds  and 
lose  his  own  sonl?  Or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
Bonl  ?"  ''  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
•come  in  the  gloiy  of  his  Father,  with 
his  angeljB,  and  then  he  shall  reward 
€yei7  man  according  to  his  works."  * 
These  two  questions  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  significance  of  the  expression 
with  reference  to  the  subject  now 
under  discussion,  *^  the  whole  world"), 
and  the  reason  which  is  proposed  to 
those  who  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion, as  that  which  should  govern  the 
<ihoice  between  their  own  soul  and 
the  whole  world,  justify  our  attaching 
the  highest  conceivable  value  and 
importance  to  man,  as  a  rational,  a 
moral,  an  accountable  being. 

In  ihtDiaiogue^  an  objector  suggests, 
''^But  in  your  inclination  to  make  man 
the  centre  of  creation,  and  the  object 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  universe,  are 
jon  not  forgetting  the  admonitions  of 
those  who  warn  us  against  this  tend- 
oncy  of  self-glorification  ?  You  will 
jrecoUect  how  much  of  this  warning 
there  is  in  the  Essay  an  Man : — 

*  Ask  for  what  end  the  heayenlj  bodies 

shine  I 
Earth  for  whose  use  t  Pride  answers,  'Tis 

for  mine.' 

To  imagine  ourselves  of  so  much 
•consequeibe  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator 
is  natural  to  us,  self-occupied  as  we 
are,  till  philosophy  rebukes  such  con- 
oeit."  To  which  it  is  justly  answered 
— *^  It  is  quite  right  to  attend  to  such 
warnings.  But  warnings  may  also 
be  useful  on  the  other  side:  warnings 
against  aelf-disparagement ;  against 
the  belief  that  man  is  no^  an  import- 
ant object  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator. 
I  do  not  know  what  philosophy  re- 
presents man  as  insignificant  in  the 
«yes  of  the  Dlety ;  and  still  less  does 
religions  philosophy  favour  the  belief 
of  man^s  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of 
€rod.  What  great  things,  according 
to  the  views  which  religion  teaches, 


has  He  done  for  mankind,  and  for 
each  man ! "  f 

But  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  being  of  such  dignity  and 
value  in  the  estimation  of  God,  other 
circumstances  connected  with  him 
tend  in  the  same  direction,  says  Dr 
Whewell,  and  point  him  out  as  a 
special  and  unique  existence,  in  every 
way  worthy  of  his  transcendant  posi- 
tion. He  is  created  by  a  direct  and 
spedal  act  of  the  Deity,  and  placed 
and  continued,  under  drcnmstanoes  of 
a  most  remarkable  character,  upon  the 
locality  prepared  for  him.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  Dr  WheweU  repu- 
diates the  irreligious,  idle,  and  on- 
philosophical  notion  that  man  is 
merely  the  result  of  material  deve- 
lopment out  of  a  long  series  of  animal 
existences.  This  figment  Dr  Whewcdl 
easUy  demolishes,  on  philosophical 
grounds,  in  common  with  all  the  great 
scientific  men  of  the  age ;  and  having 
vindicated  for  man  the  dignity  of  his 
origin,  as  the  result  of  a  direct  act  of 
creation,  and  difiering  not  only  in  his 
kind,  but  in  his  order,  from  aU  other 
creations,  proceeds  to  consider  his  re- 
lations to  his  earthly  abode.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  stage  of  hia 
Argument,  to  which  we  now  proceed ; 
premising  that  it  necessarily  involves 
considerations  relating  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  physicidly,  intellec- 
tually, and  morally;  and  espedaUj 
as  a  being  of  progressive  development. 
This  stage  is  to  be  found  m  two 
chapters  of  the  Essay,  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  respectively  entitled,  *^  Goo- 
logy  ; "  and  ^^  the  Argument  firom 
Geology," — both  written  with  uncom- 
mon ability,  and  exhibiting  proofs  of 
the  great  importance  attached  to  them 
by  the  author.  Even  those  who  may 
altogether  dissent  from  his  main  con- 
clusions, will  appreciate  the  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  the  masterly  and 
suggestive  outline  which  he  gives  of 
th^  noble  twin  sister  of  Astronomy, 
Goology.  We  are  disposed  to  hazard 
a  conjecture,  that  the  governing  idea 
developed  in  these  chapters,  was  the 
origin  of  the  whole  speculation  to 
wluch  the  Essay  is  devoted. 


Matt.  xri.  26^  27. 


t  Dialogue^  pp.  53,  54. 
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It  18,  we  think,  to  be  regretted  that 
those  who  intend  to  lay  before  the 
pnblic  their  impressions  of  foreign 
travel,  shonld  so  often  have  recourse 
to  the  form  of  letters  purporting  to 
be  addressed  to  friends  or  relatives  at 
home.  We  admit  that,  for  purposes 
of  fiction,  the  epistolary  style  is  con- 
Tenient.  Testy  Mathew  Bramble, 
bis  tyrannical  sister  Tabitha,  and  the 
lovelorn  Winifred  Jenkins,  may,  by 
their  several  Incnbrations,  nnite  to 
form  the  most  amusing  of  family 
-chronicles;  but  Smollett,  when  he 
compiled  Humphrey  Clinker,  took  care 
that  the  expression  of  each  character 
shonld  be  perfectly  natural.  So  with 
Lever's  Dodd  Family,  and  the  im- 
mortal letters  of  Mrs  Ramsbottom. 
Bnt  the  case  of  a  party  deliberately 
penning  letters,  in  his  or  her  own 
name,  not  for  the  private  gratification 
of  a  select  circle,  or  the  information 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
but  directly  for  the  press  and  the 
jrablic,  is  very  different.  In  the  first 
place,  every  one  knows  and  feels  that 
the  letters  are  not  genuine.  The 
most  gifted  of  our  race,  in  addressing 
a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a  child,  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  fine 
writing,  or  in  long  elaborate  descrip- 
tions, or  in  statistical  detfuls.  They 
write  simply — generally  shortly ;  and 
a  good  deal  of  their  matter  would,  if 
submitted  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger, 
appear  to  be  unmeaning  gossip,  not 
bnprobably  approaching  to  twaddle. 
We  doubt  not  that,  in  the  real  letters 
which  Mrs  Stowe  despatched  across 
the  Atlantic,  there  were  many  house- 
bold  inquiries,  suggestions,  and  re- 
membrances— domestic  precepts  and 
home- thoughts — kind,  motherly,  or 
friendly  words,  such  as  render  letters 
doubly  delightful  to  the  recipients. 
Bnt  these  formal  epistles  which  she 
bas  now  given  to  the  world  under 
the  collective  title  of  Sunny  Memories 
of  Foreign  Lands,  bear  falsity  in  their 
Tery  face,  and,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, the  printer's  devil  was  the  first 
person  that  perused  them.    They  are 


all  pitched  in  one  key.  Her  des- 
patches to  the  home  nursery  are  as 
elaborate  efforts  of  composition,  as 
those  which  are  nominally  addressed 
to  her  father,  or  to  "  Dear  Aunt  E."; 
— and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
they  are  frigid  in  the  extreme.  This  is 
an  artistic  blunder,  which  cannot  fail 
to  detract  very  much  firom  the  interest 
of  what  Mrs  Stowe  had  written.  It 
was  not  perhaps  to  be  expected,  uot 
indeed  desired,  that  she  should  have 
prmted  her  genuine  letters;  but  surely 
there  was  no  occasion  for  recasting 
her  diary  or  memoranda  in  a  purely 
fictitious  form. 

We  have,  however,  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  these  volumes  contain  a 
faithful  record  of  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe*8 
impressions  of  such  parts  of  Europe 
as  she  has  visited;  and  we  so  receive 
them.  In  her  preface  she  requests 
**  the  English  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  book  has  not  been  prepared 
bi  reference  to  an  English,  but  an 
American  public,  and  to  make  due 
allowance  for  that  fact."— We  do  not 
think  that  any  explanation  of  the 
kind  was  required.  Mrs  Stowe  says 
plainly  enough,  that  "  the  object  of 
publishing  these  letters  is  to  rive  to 
those  who  are  true-hearted  and  honest 
the  same  agreeable  picture  of  life  and 
manners  which  met  the  wr^r's  own 
eyes."— In  short,  she  was  delighted 
with  her  tour  and  reception,  and 
generally  pleased  with  the  people 
whom  she  met ;  and  she  wishes^  to 
communicate  her  own  agreeable  im- 
pressions to  her  countrymen.  No 
one,  on  this  side  of  the  water  at  least, 
is  likely  to  object  to  so  kindly  and 
benevolent  a  design.  And  we  are 
bound  to  say,  that  had  she  prepared 
this  book  with  the  sole  object  of  gra- 
tifying the  people  of  Great  Britain  by 
^discriminate  praise  of  everything 
which  met  her  eye,  she  could  hardly 
have  been  more  eulogistic  than  she 
is.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising,  when 
we  remember  under  what  circum- 
stances her  journey  to  this  coontry 
was  made. 


Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Landt.     By  Mrs  Harbui  Besohxb  SioimL     2  toIs. 
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No  work  published  within  our  me- 
mory made  so  rapid  an  impression  on 
the  pablic  mind  as  Mrs  Stowe^s  novel, 
Uncle  Tarn's  Cabin,  It  became 
famous  among  us  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  imported  from  America.  The 
theme  was  of  surpassing  interest,  the 
characters  were  powerfully  drawn ; 
there  was  enthusiasm  and  pathos 
enough  to  thrill  the  heart,  to  call  up 
tears,  and  to  awaken  the  general 
sympathies  of  the  free  for  the 
wrongs  of  the  persecuted  negro.  It 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  all  of 
us  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  its  worst 
and  most  unendurable  form.  The 
separation  of  husband  and  wife — the 
sale  of  children— the  exposure  in  the 
public  market  of  men  and  women, 
whose  education  was  often  superior  to 
that  of  the  brutes  who  bought  and  sold 
them :  all  these  things,  so  revolting 
to  humanity,  were  described  with  an 
energy  and  power  greater,  perhaps, 
than  have  been  exhibited  by  any  re- 
cent writer.  Add  to  this  that  the  tone 
of  the  novel  was  eminently  religious, 
and  calculated  to  make  it  find  its  way 
into  circles  from  which  other  worlLS 
of  fiction  were  studiously  banished ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  account  for  its  im- 
mense and  sudden  popularity.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  who  would  have 
thought  it  a  positive  sin  to  indulge  in 
the  perusal  of  a  romance  by  Scott  or 
Lytton,  devoured  the  pages  of  Mrs 
Stowe  with  an  avidity  the  more  in- 
tense from  their  habits  of  previous 
abstinence.  It  was  a  book  much 
patronised  by  the  Quakers,  and  great- 
ly in  favour  among  the  Methodists. 
It  was  multiplied  by  countless  edi- 
tions ;  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  noble,  and  in  the 
humble  home  of  the  mechanic ;  and 
from  men  of  all  classes  throughout 
Great  Britain  it  met  with  a  cordial 
acceptance. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  entered 
into  the  heads  of  certain  wiseacres, 
that  they  might  produce  a  great  moral 
sensation,  and  promote  other  causes 
besides  that  of  emancipation,  by  in- 
ducing Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  to  visit 
this  country,  and  by  parading  her  as 
an  object  of  interest.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  who  are  the  pnncipal 
promoters  of  the  Peace  Society,  and 
the  most  actiye  in  the  distribution  of 


Olive-leaves,  or  to  those  who  make 
total  abstinence  a  leading  article  of 
their  faith.  But  we  may  be  allowed, 
with  all  deference,  to  hint  our  opinion 
that,  in  inviting  Mrs  Stowe  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  a  public  ovation,  they 
were  not  acting  altogether  fairly  by 
the  lady  whom  they  professea  to 
honour.  We  trust  that  we  have  said 
enough,  both  now  and  previously,  to 
testify  the  sincere  admiration  in 
which  we  regard  her  talents  as  ex- 
hibited in  her  famous  novel,  and  our 
sympathy  for  the  cause  in  which  that 
genius  was  displayed.  Our  tribute 
of  praise,  however  humble  in  its  kind, 
has  not  been  niggardly  bestowed; 
but  we  demur  altogether  to  the  pro- 
priety of  making  a  public  show  and 
spectacle  of  the  authoress  of  the  most 
popular  work,  upon  even  the  best  or 
the  holiest  subject.  We  should  de- 
mur to  the  propriety  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition, were  it  even  demanded  by 
the  general  voice — we  condemn  it 
when  it  is  notoriously  got  up  for 
sectarian  glorification.  Yet  such  un- 
doubtedly was  the  case  with  Mrs 
Stowe.  At  Liverpool,  at  Glasgow* 
and  at  Edinburgh,  her  self- constituted 
friends  determined  that  she  should  be 
received  with  demonstrations  which 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unexdted, 
purely  ridiculous.  There  were  to  be 
an ti- slavery  meetings,  working-men's 
soir^,  presentation  of  addresses  and 
offerings,  and  an  immense  deal  of  the 
same  lund  of  thing  which  was  utterly 
unsuited  to  the  occasion;  and  the 
result  was,  that  Mrs  Stowe,  in  so  far 
as  the  north  of  Britain  was  concerned, 
saw  little  of  that  society  which  gives 
the  intellectual  stamp  to  the  country, 
and  derived  her  impressions  almost 
entirely  from  the  conversation  of  a 
limited  coterie.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Mrs  Stowe  was  undoubt- 
edly a  very  clever  woman— she  had 
written  an  admirable  novel  upon  a 
most  interesting  subject — and  every 
one  was  delighted  both  with  its  mat- 
ter and  its  success.  But  was  that 
any  reason  why  town-councils  should 
receive  her  at  railways — why  people 
should  be  urged  to  present  addresses 
to  her  as  though  she  had  been  a 
Boadicea,  or  a  Joan  d'Arc — or  why 
her  presence  should  be  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  indulging  in  unmeasured 
speeches,  or  in  vu)lent  objurgations 
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against  the  legislatare  of  America, 
Ibr  Gontinaing  a  system  which  we 
luiTe  nationally  decreed  to  be  vile  in 
mir  own  dominions,  and  have  taken 
erery  means  in  onr  power  to  dis- 
eonntenance  elsewhere?  Opinion  in 
this  conntry,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
expressed — and  it  has  been  express- 
ed in  thousands  of  ways — is  anani- 
mens  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
■egro.  One  and  all  of  us  consider  the 
eontinnance  of  slavery,  as  it  exists 
in  America,  a  foul  blot  upon  the  na- 
tion, which  proclaims  itself  as  pecu- 
liarly free ;  and  we  have  said  so  in 
anything  but  undecisive  terms.  Still, 
what  we  have  said,  is  the  expression 
«f  an  opinion  only.  We  may  object 
to  slavery  in  America,  as  we  may 
elgect  to  the  same  institution  in  Tur- 
key, or  to  serfage  in  Russia,  or  to  any- 
thing else  beyond  our  cognisance  and 
jmiraiction ;  but  we  are  not  entitled 
tonsurptheright,  which  every  separate 
nation  possesses,  of  regulating  its  own 
laws  according  to  its  peculiar  position. 
We  say  this,  because,  of  late  years, 
the  tendency  towards  popular  demon- 
•trations  and  sympathising  meetings 
in  England,  has  increased  to  such  a 
degree  as  even  to  embarrass  onr  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers.  WeU- 
Bieaning,  but  supremely  ignorant  ves- 
tiy-men,  bustling  civic  magistrates, 
and  conceited  members  of  town-coun- 
eils,  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
Bit  in  judgment  and  give  sentence 
vjpon  all  questions  of  European  poll- 
UG8.  The  moment  a  political  exile  of 
any  note  arrives  in  this  country,  he 
18  filed,  and  -  cheered,  and  made  a 
hero  of  by  municipal  dignitaries,  who 
ieize  the  occasion  as  a  capital  oppor- 
innity  for  making  nngrammatical  pro- 
fessions of  their  ardent  adoration  of 
liberty.  Their  sympathy  in  favour 
ef  insurgents  is  perfectly  unbounded. 
They  have  sympathised  with  the  Hun- 
garians— they  have  sympathised  with 
file  Italians — and,  until  verv  lately, 
they  showed  great  sympathy  for  those 
gentlemen  who  were  compelled  to 
leave  France  for  their  conspiracies 
against  the  existing  government.  It 
is  not  a  little  amusing  to  contrast  the 
tone  which  is  now  assumed  by  the  li- 
beral press  and  by  the  municipalities 
of  England  towards  Louis  Napoleon, 
.with  that  which  was  prevalent  some 
eighteen  months  ago  I     We  should 


like  to  see  an  ovation  attempted  now 
in  honour  of  the  French  republicans. 
And  yet  what  change  has  taken 
place?     Ledm  Rollin  is  as  good  a 

Satriot  now  as  ever ;  the  title  of  the 
Imperor  to  the  throne  of  France  is 
not  one  whit  better  than  it  was  be- 
fore. We  are  now  engaged  in  war ; 
and  the  utmost  efforts  of  our  states- 
men have  been  used  to  induce  Austria 
to  join  with  the  Western  Powers. 
And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  negotia- 
tions, we  find  that,  in  the  large  towns 
of  England,  Kossuth  is  declaring  to 
immense  and  sympathising  audiences 
that  the  accession  of  Austria  to  our 
side  would  be  the  means  of  riveting 
the  chains  on  the  oppressed  nationality 
of  Hungary  I  This  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  English  public,  or  rather 
that  portion  of  it  which  has  an  in- 
veterate itch  for  meddling  with  what 
it  does  not  and  cannot  understand,  is 
not  only  silly,  but  positively  dangerous. 
If  the  people  of  every  State  were  to 
act  in  this  way,  war  would  not  be  the 
exception,  but  a  perpetually  existing 
calamity;  and  nation  would  rise 
against  nation,  not  on  account  of  acts 
of  positive  aggression,  but  because 
each  objected  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  other  administered  its  own  affairs. 
We  have  no  scruple  in  expressing  onr 
conviction  that,  since  this  sympathis- 
ing mania  commenced.  Great  Britain 
has  lost  much  of  her  influence  as  a 
first-rate  European  power.  It  has  the 
effect  of  placing,  apparently  at  least, 
the  Government  and  the  people  in 
antagonism— of  detracting  from  the 
power  of  the  one,  and  unduly  adding 
to  that  of  the  other.  And — what  we 
regret  most  deeply  to  see  —  it  has 
ra&ed  and  fostered  the  impression 
that  we  are  collectively  a  nation  of 
braggarts.  It  is  most  natural  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  we  are  perpetually 
vaunting  about  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  and  declaring 
that  nothing  can  stand  against  it.  On 
the  Continent  the  voice  of  the  towns 
is  considered  as  the  sure  mdex  of 
public  opinion ;  and  if  that  voioe  had 
been  taken,  not  very  long  ago,  we 
should  ere  now  have  been  engaged  in 
liberating  crusades  in  behalf  of  Hun- 
gary and  Italy.  The  Government,  of 
course,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  edu- 
cated and  thinking  classes  throughout 
Great  Britain,  estimate  these  ridicu- 
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Ions  exhibitions  at  their  proper  yalae, 
and  treat  them  with  silent  contempt ; 
— not  so  foreigners ;  who,  being  as- 
sured that  in  the  principal  towns  of 
j^gland  immense  meetings  have 
been  held  and  resolutions  passed  in 
£Etyonr  of  insurgency,  conclude,  natu- 
rally enough,  that  these  are  demon- 
strations of  that  pubQc  opinion  of 
which  they  have  heard  so  much,  and 
that  the  British  Government  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure from  without.  Perhaps  the  most 
absurd  commentary  upon  this  exceed- 
ingly reprehensible  system  of  sympa- 
tfalismg  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
while  our  mayors,  provosts,  aldermen, 
bailies,  and  other  civic  snudl-deer,  are 
sympathising  with  the  oppressed  na- 
tionalities of  Europe,  various  of  their 
Transatlantic  brethren  are  doing  the 
same  in  behalf  of  Ireland  and  the 
Irish,  and  holding  up  the  people  of 
England  to  the  scorn  and  detestation 
of  the  universe,  as  the  cold-blooded, 
fiendish,  and  systematic  torturers  of 
the  oppressed  Celtic  nationality ! 

But  we  must  not  diverge  too  much 
from  our  immediate  subject  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  really  was  no  occa- 
sion for  holding  public  meetings  to 
show  that  the  sympathy  of  this  coun- 
try was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
cause  of  emancipation,  or  to  irritate 
the  Americans  by  a  vain-glorious 
comparison  of  our  own  conduct  con- 
trasted with  theirs.  We  ought,  in 
conmion  decency,  to  remember  that 
no  very  great  tract  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
British  colonies ;  and  as,  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  interest  is  always  a 
ruling  motive,  we  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  the  prosperity  of  those 
colonies  has  not  been  increased  by 
the  substitution  of  free  for  forced 
labour.  Very  few  of  us,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  are  able  to  give  a 
competent  opinion  as  to  what  effect 
immediate  and  unconditional  emanci- 
pation might  produce  upon  the  slave- 
holding  States  of  America ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  hardly  entitled  to  do  more 
than  to  assert  the  general  principle, 
which  condemns  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  man  in  man.  How  entire 
emancipation,  which  we  trust,  before 
long,  every  State  in  America  will 
adopt,  can  be  carried  out,  must  be 
left  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 


the  local  legislatures.  No  change  so^ 
great  as  this  can  be  wrought  sud<&ily^ 
Christianity  itself  must  he  inculcated^ 
not  coerced,  for  violence  never  yet 
made  converts;  nor  was  the  blood- 
red  baptism  of  Yalverde,  who  held 
the  cross  in  the  one  hand  and  th» 
sword  in  the  other,  equal  in  efficacy 
to  the  calm  expositions  of  Xavier. 
Now,  it  is  very  plain  to  us  that,  in  her 
own  way,  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  is  a 
zealot.  She  has  been  writing  and 
working  at  this  subject  of  emancipa- 
tion, until  she  has  ceased  to  see  any 
practical  difficulty  between  her  vision 
and  its  realisation,  and  wants  to  per- 
suade all  others  that  no  practical 
difficulty  exists.  We  agree  with  her 
so  £u*,  that  we  contemplate  not  only 
as  desirable,  but  as  necessary  for 
the  political  existence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  measure  for  th& 
ultimate  and  entire  emancipation  of 
the  negro ;  but  we  cannot  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  urging 
an  immediate  change,  which  might 
have  the  effect,  in  many  important 
respects,  of  deteriorating  instead  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  bla(^ 
population.  What  more,  by  any 
possible  effort,  can  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  do  than  they  have 
d<me  ?  Every  man  in  America  knows 
that  we  detest  the  system  of  slayerj. 
We  have  shown  that  by  a  long  series 
of  legislative  measures,  and  by  national 
grants  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  our 
slaves  in  the  colonies ;  and  very  few 
names,  indeed,  are  held  in  greater 
honour  in  this  country  than  those  of 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce.  But  most 
assuredly  we  have  no  right  to  dictate 
to  other  nations,  or  to  insist  tiiat  they 
shidl  adopt  our  views  in  the  regnlsr- 
tion  of  their  internal  policy.  We 
might  just  as  well  attempt  to  coerce 
them  in  matters  of  religion,  and, 
founding  upon  our  belief  in  the  purity 
of  Protestantism,  insist  that  the  Ca- 
tholic states  shall  renounce  the  au- 
thority of  Rome.  Certainly  we  shall 
not  improve  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can negro  by  indulging  in  bitter  terms 
and  unlimited  objurgation  against  the 
States  which  do  not,  as  yet,  see  their 
way  to  immediate  emancipation.  All 
the  great  reforms  of  the  world  have 
been  progressive.  To  hasten  them 
unduly,  and  untU  men  are  fit  to  re- 
ceive  them,  is  the   mere  work   of 
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aDtrchy ;  and  the  world-history  of 
the  last  sixty  years,  wliiist  it  conveys 
a  terrible  warning  against  the  neglect 
of  a  despised  population,  shows  ns 
that,  in  order  to  be  permanent,  all 
Bodal  ameliorations  mast  be  carefolly 
and  cantionsly  introdaced. 

Bat  we  feel  that  we  owe  an  apology 
to  Mrs  Stowe  for  this  digression.  It 
was  no  fanlt  of  hers  that  she  had  to 
ron  the  ganntlet  through  so  many 
soirees,  or  to  appear  perpetually  in 
the  disagreeable  character  of  a  Uorme, 
The  whole  programme  was  arranged 
before  she  set  foot  in  this  country ; 
and  she  had  nothing  else  for  it  than 
to  go  through  her  allotted  part  with 
patience  and  equanimity.  We  most 
admit  that  she  was  sorely  tried  daring 
her  sojourn  in  the  north.  She  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  custody  of  a 
special  dissenting  body-guard,  with 
about  as  little  liberty  of  action  as  the 
nnfortunate  Lady  Grange.  No  wonder 
that  Scotland  appeared  to  her  a  very 
different  country  from  the  land  of  her 
imagination.  Not  one  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded  possessed 
a  spark  of  romantic  enthusiasm,  or 
eared  about  the  associations  which 
have  shed  the  light  of  poetry  over  the 
land.  *^  One  thing,"  says  Mrs  Stowe, 
^'has  surprised,  and  rather  disap- 
pointed us.  Our  enthusiasm  for  Wal- 
ter Scott  does  not  apparently  meet  a 
response  in  the  popular  breast.**  Very 
little  indeed  does  the  lady  know  of 
the  beating  of  the  national  heart  of 
Scotland,  or  the  veneration  in  which 
the  memory  of  our  greatest  poet  is 
held  by  his  countrymen.  But  it  is 
not  at  soirees,  or  meetings  such  as  she 
witnessed  or  attended,  that  the  na- 
tional feeling  finds  a  voice ;  nor  have 
the  writings  of  Sir  Widter  Scott  been 
ever  favourably  regarded  by  the  rigid 
sectarians  among  whom  she  moved. 
His  thoughts  were  not  as  their 
thoughts  are,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
that  any  sympathy  should  exist  be- 
tween minds  so  differently  constituted. 
We  cannot  expect  Mr  Sturge  to  take 
much  delight  in  the  *^  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  or  a  sleek  member  of  the 
Peace  Society  to  feel  his  spirit  moved 
by  the  chaunt  of  the  ''  Field  of  Flod- 
den."  What  has  amused  us  most  in 
the  perusal  of  this  book  is,  the  evident 
influence  which  the  dislike  of  her 
friends  to  the  martial  strains  of  Scott 


produced  at  length  upon  herself.  She 
seems  to  have  entered  Scotland  in  a 
sort  of  fever  of  enthusiasm,  as  is  tes- 
tified by  the  perpetual  quotations 
from  Sir  Walter's  poetry  —  rather 
common,  by  the  way,  for  they  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  guide-books— in 
which  she  indulges.  By-and-by  she 
begins  to  find  that  her  raptures  are 
coldly  listened  to  by  the  society  in 
which  she  moves ;  and  ultimately  she 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  view  that 
in  some  respects  her  friends  were 
right.  The  following  is  a  very  pretty 
margeau  of  criticism  :  ^^  The  most  ob- 
jectionable thing,  perhaps,  about  hia 
influence  is  its  sympathy  with  the 
war  spirit.  A  person  Christianly 
educated  can  hardly  read  some  of 
his  descriptions  in  the  Lady  of  Hie 
Lake  and  Marmion  without  an  emo- 
tion of  disgust,  like  what  is  ex- 
cited by  the  same  things  in  Homer : 
and  as  the  world  comes  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  Christ,  it 
will  recede  more  and  more  from  this 
kind  of  literature."  We  marvel  that 
Mrs  Stowe,  who  is  a  clever  woman, 
does  not  perceive  that  the  people  of 
a  country  in  which  the  spirit  which 
she  pleases  to  reprehend  becomes 
extinct,  must  necessarily  be  in  time 
succeeded  by  a  race  of  unresisting 
slaves.  The  remark,  too,  comea 
with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  a 
lady  who  is  not  only  proud  of  the  in- 
dependence of  her  country,  but  affecta 
intense  enthusiasm  for  the  struggles 
of  the  Puritans  and  Covenanters  in 
Great  Britain.  However,  we  suppose 
she  thought  it  polite  to  the  members 
of  the  Peace  Society,  among  whom 
she  was  moving,  to  give  this  little 
jog  to  their  principles ;  and  it  may  be 
that,  f^ter  ^,  her  intimacy  with  the 
writings  of  Scott  is  considerably  less 
than  one  would  conclude  from  the 
quantity  of  quotation.  Certainly  we 
were  surprised  to  find  it  stated  by  a 
lady  of  so  much  literary  pretension 
and  apparent  acquaintance  with  the 
personal  history  of  Sir  Walter,  that 
Abbotsford  *Ms  at  present  the  pro- 
perty of  Scott*s  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter ; "  and  we  must  also  confess  that 
some  of  her  quotations  unsettle  our 
ancient  ideas  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
Border.  For  example,  she  says  with 
reference  to  a  visit  paid  at  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle's — ^^  I  was  also  interested  in 
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a  portrait  of  an  ancestor  of  the  family, 
the  idenUcal  ''Belted  WiU"  who 
figures  in  Scott's  "  Lay." 

***Betted  Will  Howard  Bbftll  come  with 
speed, 
And    William  of  Deloraine,  good  at 
need.'" 

Possibly  Lord  Carlisle  was  not  pre- 
viously aware  that  his  ancestor  was 
a  Scotsman,  and  a  retainer  of  the 
house  of  Buccleuch.  With  equal  pro- 
priety might  Omer  Pasha  be  described 
as  a  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  rushing 
to  the  rescue  of  Gortschakoff. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  American  public  will 
not  derive  much  enlightenment  on  the 
subject  of  Scotland  and  the  Scots  from 
the  revelations  of  Mrs  Stowe.  We 
can  assure  them  that  the  general  as- 

Sect,  tone,  and  sentiments  of  society 
ere  do  not  at  all  correspond  with 
what  is  represented  in  her  pages.  It 
is  not  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  our  time  is  occupied  by  delivering 
or  listening  to  wish- washy  platform 
speeches,  or  even  to  such  as  have 
''  the  promising  fault  of  too  much 
elaboration  or  ornament,"  on  the  sub- 
jects of  tee-totalism,  olive-leavery,  or 
any  of  the  other  mild  absurdities  of 
the  day.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  we 
have  lost  all  grateful  memory  for  the 
warlike  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  or 
for  the  poets  who  have  worthily 
recorded  them.  And,  above  all, 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  Mrs  Stowe  had 
a  fair  opportunity  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment, on  almost  any  point,  of  the 
views  entertained  by  the  bulk  of  the 
more  educated  classes  of  society.  We 
do  not  say  this  at  all  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  parties  among  whom  she 
moved,  and  by  whom  she  was  so  hos- 
pitably entertamed.  We  have  every 
respect  for  their  worth,  position,  and 
acquirements ;  and  we  are  well  aware 
that  among  the  ministers  of  various 
denominations  to  whom  she  was  in- 
troduced, and  of  whom  she  speaks 
affectionately,  there  are  many  whose 
talent,  learning,  and  devotion  have 
made  their  names  known  beyond  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  It  must  have 
been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  her  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  late 
venerable  Dr  Wardlaw  of  Glasgow, 
of  Dr  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  she  rightly  calls  ''  one  of  the 
best  exegetical  scholars  in  Europe," 


and  other  lights  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian and  Congregationalist  Churches. 
In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aber- 
deen she  received  much  civic  kindness 
and  attention ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss, 
after  reading  her  book,  to  discover 
much  trace  of  her  intercourse  with 
general  society  beyond  a  very  limited 
coterie.  True,  she  refers  to  some 
persons  ''from  ancient  families,  dis- 
tinguished in  Scottish  history  both  for 
rank  and  piety," — and  espedidly  to  a 
"  Lady  Carstairs,"  of  whose  corporeal 
existence  we  can  find  no  trace  in  any 
Book  of  Dignity  within  our  reach. 
All  that,  however,  is  of  little  moment ; 
and  we  never  should  have  thought  of 
alluding  to  such  circumstances,  were 
it  not  that,  so  very  much  having  been 
said  in  America  on  the  subject  of  Mrs 
Stowe's  reception  in'ScoUand,  her 
account  of  what  she  saw  may  natu- 
rally be  received  as  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  country.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  her  general  accu- 
racy in  describing  what  ^e  saw.  We 
are  very  proud  to  think  that  she  was 
received  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
cordiality ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
genuine  than  the  expression  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  working-classes. 
Her  book  undoubtedly  struck  most 
deeply  in  the  popular  mind ;  produc- 
ing a  sensation  which  we  have  never 
seen  equalled,  inasmuch  as  it  extended 
through  every  grade  of  society.  And 
we  can  very  well  understand  the  in- 
tensity of  the  feeling  which  must  have 
thrilled  Mrs  Stowe,  when  she  found 
that  even  in  sequestered  villages  in 
Scotland  her  work  had  been  moist- 
ened with  tears,  and  that  the  people, 
on  the  announcement  of  her  approach, 
thronged  to  welcome  the  woman  who 
had  exercised  so  mighty  a  spell  over 
their  intellect  and  their  passions. 
There  was,  really,  no  delusion  in  the 
matter,  in  so  far  as  admiration  of  her 
talent  and  respect  for  her  intrepidity 
were  concerned ;  but  we  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  allowed  to  regret  that 
she  was  made  part  of  a  premeditated 
pageant.  The  utter  want  of  delicacy 
which  marked  the  whole  arrange- 
ments was  most  extraordinary.  We 
are  sure  that  Mrs  Stowe  must  have 
been  surprised,  if  not  disgusted,  at 
finding  herself  announced  as  ready  to 
receive  deputations  and  addresses  at 
certain  sti^ed  hours,  and  at  the  invi% 
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tation  of  crowds  to  attend  in  order  to 
cheer  her  at  railway  stations.  There 
is  something  elevating  in  spontaneous 
enthnsiasm,  even  when  it  is  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  strict  propriety ; 
bnt  demonstrations  such  as  those  to 
which  we  have  alladed,  are  not  only 
unfair  to  the  party  paraded,  but  bor- 
der closely  on  the  ludicrous.  No 
quackery  of  the  kind  was  required  to 
insure  Mrs  Stowe  a  cordial  reception 
in  Scotland;  and  we  fear  that  in  some 
respects  it  operated  rather  to  her  dis- 
advantage than  otherwise. 

We  confess  to  have  been  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  perusal  of  her 
northern  tour.  We  had  expected  to 
derive  some  amusement,  if  not  edifi- 
cation, from  the  remarks  of  a  lady 
whose  previous  publications  had  mani- 
fested considerable  power  in  the  de- 
piction of  character,  not  unmixed  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  humour;  the 
more  especially  as  there  is  much  in 
the  northern  idiosyncrasy  which  must 
appear  peculiar  in  the  eyes  of  a  stran- 
ger. Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Mrs  Stowe. 
Bead  her  work,  omitting  the  familiar 
names  of  places,  and  one  would  be 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  suppose  that  she  is 
describing  Scotland  and  its  inhabit- 
ants either  outwardly  or  inwardly. 
Saunders,  as  she  depicts  him,  is  a  sort 
of  sentimental  Treddles,  minding  every 
body's  business  more  than  his  own, 
intoning  peace  speeches  on  a  platform 
with  a  strong  nasal  twang,  and  re- 
freshing himself,  after  his  labours, 
with  oceans  of  the  weakest  and  the 
worst  of  tea.  It  is  ten  thousand  pities 
that  Mrs  Stowe  should  not  have  wit- 
nessed either  a  Lowland  kirn  or  a 
regular  Highland  meeting.  Possibly 
the  sounds  either  of  fiddle  or  of  bag- 
pipe might  have  grated  harshly  on 
her  ear;  and  the  *^  twasome'*  reel  or 
that  of  Houlakin  been  regarded  as  for- 
bidden vanities ;  still  she  would  have 
been  Infinitely  the  better  of  some  more 
diversified  experience,  which  might  at 
least  have  caused  her  to  avoid  the 
error  of  depicting  us  as  a  nation  of 
Mucklewraths,  Hammeryaws,  and 
Eettledrummles.  As  for  her  outward 
sketches,  we  must  say  that  we  greatly 
prefer  the  ordinary  guide-books.  They 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  con- 
dse,  and  do  not  usually  confound  lo- 
calities and  historical  events,  as  Mrs 
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Stowe  certainly  does  when  she  indi- 
cates Glammis  Castle  as  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy  in  Macbeth. 

Moving  southwards,  Mrs  Stowe 
seems  to  have  been  surrendered,  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  almost  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Quakers.  They 
appear  to  have  acted  towards  her  with 
considerable  indulgence ;  for  her  host, 
albeit  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
sect,  consented  to  join  a  party  to 
Stratford  -  on  -  Avon.  Mrs  Stowe's 
Shakespearian  remarks  do  not  appear 
to  us  either  so  novel  or  profound  as  to 
justify  any  lengthy  extract — indeed, 
they  are  chiefly  confined  to  specula-  - 
tions  as  to  what  Shakespeare  might 
have  done  or  said  had  he  been  bom 
under  difierent  circumstances  and  in 
a  difierent  age.  Disquisitions  of  this 
sort  appear  to  us  very  nearly  as  sen- 
sible and  profitable  as  the  question, 
once  gravely  argued  in  the  German 
school,  whether  Adam,  if  bom  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  would  instinctively 
have  betaken  himself  to  the  occupation 
of  a  gardener.  Mrs  Stowe,  upon  the 
whole,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  y 
Shakespeare  would  have  ranked  with 
the  Tories.  She  says—''  That  he  did 
have  thoughts  whose  roots  ran  far  be- 
yond the  depth  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  is  plain  enough  from  numberless 
indications  in  his  plays ;  but  whether 
he  would  have  taken  any  practical  in- 
terest in  the  world's  movements,  is  a 
fair  question.  The  poetic  mind  is  not 
always  the  progressive  one ;  it  has,  like 
moss  and  ivy,  a  need  for  something  old 
to  cling  to  and  germinate  upon.  The 
artistic  temperament,  too,  is  soft  and 
sensitive ;  so  there  are  all  these  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  perhaps  he 
would  have  been  for  keeping  out  of 
the  way  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  mo- 
dem progress.**  Certainly,  under- 
standing progress  in  the  sense  which 
Mrs  Stowe  attaches  to  it,  we  cordially 
agree  with  her  that  Shakespeare  would 
have  kept  out  of  its  way ;  bnt  it  does 
seem  to  us  a  most  monstrous  assump- 
tion that  he  would  have  taken  no 
practical  interest  in  the  world's  move- 
ments. Of  all  the  poets  that  ever' 
lived,  Shakespeare  was  deddedly  the 
most  practical  and  comprehensive  in 
his  views.  So  far  from  being  addicted 
to  clinging  to  old  thines,  from  mere 
want  of  moral  stamina,  he  has  created 
a  new  world  of  his  own ;  and  no  man. 
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ever  possessed  so  keen  a  power  of 
analysis  of  hnman  character,  and  per- 
ception of  the  springs  of  action.  But 
possibij  we  do  her  wrong.  The  word 
^*  practical'*  nowadays  has  divers  sig- 
nifications ;  and  if  Mrs  Stowe  simply 
means  to  express  her  belief  that 
Shakespeare,  had  he  existed  in  our 
time,  would  neither  have  been  a  ha- 
bitnal  spouter  upon  platforms,  a  vege- 
tarian, a  tee-totaller,  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Congress,  nor  a  unit  of  the 
Manchester  phalanx,  we  beg  leave  to 
record  our  entire  acquiescence  in  her 
estimate.  Also  we  think  that,  as  an 
eminent  vice-president  of  the  Fogie 
Club  lately  phrased  it,  she  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  point,  when  she  adds — 
**  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  he 
would  have  said  very  shrewd  things 
about  all  the  matters  that  move  the 
world  now,  as  he  certainly  did  about 
all  matters  that  he  was  cognisant  of 
in  his  own  day.''  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  it. 

The  Stratford  pilgrimage,  however, 
seems  to  have  given  little  gratification 
to  any  of  the  party  except  Mrs  Stowe, 
who  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a 
duty.  Her  brother,  the  Rev.  C. 
Beecher,  who  was  of  the  party,  doing 
a  little  independent  platform  business 
whenever  he  could  with  propriety, 
and  whose  journal  materially  swells 
the  bulk  of  the  second  volume,  seems 
to  be  quite  the  sort  of  man  whom 
Prynne  would  have  delighted  to  have 
honoured.  Relic- hunting  after  pro* 
f^ors  of  the  lewd  art  of  play-making, 
was  by  no  means  to  his  taste ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  following  com- 
mentary delivered  over  the  tea  and 
crumpets  on  the  questionable  amuse- 
ments of  the  day  : — ^^  As  we  sat,  in 
the  drizzly  evening,  over  our  comfort- 
able tea-table,  C ventured  to  in- 
timate pretty  decidedly  that  he  con- 
sidered the  whole  thing  a  bore; 
whereat  I  thought  I  saw  a  sly  twinkle 
round  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  our  most 
Christian  and  patient  friend,  Joseph 
Sturge.  Mr  S.  laughingly  told  him 
that  he  thought  it  the  greatest  exer- 
cise of  Christian  tolerance,  that  he 
should  have  trailed  round  in  the  mud 
with  us  all  day  in  our  sight-seeing, 
bearing  with  our  unreasonable  rap- 
tures. He  smiled,  and  said  quietly— 
^I  must  confess  that  I  was  a  little 
pleased  that  our  friend  Harriet  was  so 


zealous  to  see  Shakespeare's  house, 
when  it  wasn't  his  house,  and  so  ear- 
nest to  get  sprigs  from  his  mulberry, 
when  it  wasn't  his  mulberry.'  We 
were  quite  ready  to  allow  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  thing,  and  join  the  laugh 
at  our  own  expense." 

Warwick  Castle,  where  Mrs  Stowe 
grows  critical  upon  art,  after  a  very 
peculiar  fashion — and  Kenilworth,  at 
which  she  indulges  in  the  somewhat 
singular  remark  that  *^  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful conception,  this  making  of  birds"  I 
— need  not  detain  us.  The  pleasure 
trip  was  succeeded  by  a  penance,  in 
the  shape  of  a  lecture  *^  against  the 
temptations  of  too  much  flattery  and 
applause,  and  against  the  worldliness 
which  might  beset  me  in  London," 
delivered  by  a  celebrated  female 
preacher,  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Quakers,  of  the  name  of  Sibyl  Jones, 
who  had  **  a  concern  upon  her  mind 
for  me."  That  Sibyl  possessed  some- 
what of  the  prophetic  spirit,  appears 
plain  from  the  commentary  of  Mrs 
Stowe,  who  was  sensibly  touched  by 
the  hints  which  she  received,  and 
very  likely  began  to  feel  that  she  had 
been  somewhat  over-elevated  by  the 
inflation  of  the  northern  Puffendorffs. 
In  all  seriousness,  we  believe  that  the 
lesson  was  both  well  meant  and  well 
timed ;  but  the  commentary  appended 
is  but  one  of  the  many  proofs  con- 
tained in  these  volumes,  that  Mrs 
Stowe  is  something  more  than  a  pas- 
sive spectator  of  the  Transatlantic 
movement  for  establishing  what  are 
called  the  ^'Rights  of  Woman"— in 
more  vulgar  language,  the  superiority 
of  the  grey  mare,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  petticoat  over  the  breeches. 
Now,  as  to  the  supremacy  of  women, 
we  never  had  any  doubt  about  it — 
few  men,  who  have  been  married  for  a 
year,  can  be  sceptical  upon  that  point 
— and  the  utmost  that  men  can  de- 
mand from  their  wives  as  to  the  re- 
spective ranking  of  the  garments.  Is, 
in  the  ancient  and  significant  lan- 
guage of  the  Highlanders,  to  be  al- 
lowed *Uo  cast  their  clothes  together." 
Moreover,  to  the  wife  is  invariablj 
committed  that  highest  symbol  of 
authority  known  as  **  the  power  of  the 
keys ; "  so  that  she   has  it  in  her 

Sower  at  all  times  to  coerce  her  hus- 
and  by  the  simplest  and  the  readiest 
means.    In  fact,  she  has  him  at  a 
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dead  lock,  and  possesses  the  entire 
command  of  the  press.  Yoang  Harnp- 
den  may  talk  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
at  his  Club,  about  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  its  being  as  essential  as 
the  air  he  breathes;  but,  when  he 
returns  home,  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  is  very  fain  to  take  his  candle, 
and  move  up-stairs  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, without  attempting  to  enfran- 
chise any  incarcerated  spirits.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  ourselves  in 
favour  of  the  supremacy  of  the  wife  in 
her  own  household,  believing  that  it 
is,  in  almost  every  case,  an  unavoid- 
able consummation,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  very  best  arrangement  that 
human  ingenuity  could  devise.  But 
the  American  notion  goes  far  beyond 
this.  The  advocates  of  the  ^^  Rights 
of  Woman  ''  admit  of  no  such  paltry 
compromise  as  the  surrender  of  do- 
mestic authority.  What  you  as  a 
man  can  do,  of  that  your  wife  is 
equally  capable,  and  may  lawfully 
exert  herself  accordingly.  Are  yon 
a  barrister — why  should  not  your 
wife,  who  has  studied  as  a  juris-con- 
suit,  and  been  admitted  to  the  hon- 
ours of  the  forensic  gown  more  legi- 
timately than  Portia,  take  a  fee  from 
the  opposite  party,  and,  by  an  infiu- 
ence  only  known  to  herself,  cause  yon 
to  quail  before  you  have  proceeded 
half-way  in  the  exposition  of  the  cause 
of  your  client  ?  Or  are  you  a  doctor 
— Harriet  Hunt,  M.D.,  forgive  us  for 
this  supposition ;  for  your  image,  al- 
beit we  never  saw  you  and  never  may, 
often  haunts  us  in  our  dreams,  and 
from  your  imaginary  hand  have  we 
received  multitudes  of  indescribable 
but  seemingly  celestial  pills — how 
would  you  like  your  wife  to  be  called 
in  as  an  adviser  on  the  homoeopathic 
principle,  after  you  had  staked  your 
existence  on  the  superiority  of  the 
drastic  method,  and  see  her  recover 
a  patient  in  less  than  a  week,  whereas 
yon  had  calculated  upon  a  month^s 
legitimate  fees  under  the  ordinary 
curatory  process  ?  Or  let  us  suppose 
that  one  of  the  faurest  dreams  of  the 
strong-minded  women  of  our  genera- 
tion should  be  realised,  and  that  all 
political  disabilities  were  removed 
from  the  fair  sex,  so  that  they  might 
be  admitted  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment. We  scorn  to  take  up  the  ob- 
jection which  might  occur  to  a  com- 


mon mind  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
Speaker  maintaining  order — we  shall 
suppose  a  far  worse  case ;  and  that  is 
the  possible  disagreement  betwe^ 
man  and  wife  in  political  principle 
and  conduct.  How  could  you  pos- 
sibly endure  the  spectacle  of  your 
spouse  accompanying  the  smiling  Mr 
Gladstone  to  a  division  in  one  lobby, 
whilst  your  stem  sense  of  duty  com- 
pelled you  to  retire  into  another? 
How  could  you  possibly  remain  at 
bed  and  board  with  a  woman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  those 
meetings  at  Chesham  Place,  which 
Lord  John  Russell  is  so  fond  of  call- 
ing whenever  he  requires  a  friendly 
castigation,  as  Henry  II.  bared  his 
brawny  shoulders  to  the  monks? 
And  how,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  honour,  could  you  reconcile  it  with 
your  conscience  to  lay  your  head  on 
the  same  pillow  with  a  woman  who 
can  support  the  Coalition  Minis- 
try, and  even  go  the  length  of  de- 
claring that  she  has  confidence  in 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ?  Or  we  shall 
come  to  preaching,  which  is  per- 
haps the  more  germain  to  the  mat- 
ter. The  Rev.  Asahel  Groanings,  of 
some  undefined  shadow  of  dissent, 
marries  Miss  Naomi  Starcher  of  cor- 
responding principles,  with  a  fortune 
of  some  few  hundred  pounds,  which 
are  speedily  sunk/beyond  hope  of  ex- 
trication, in  the  erection  of  an  Ebenezer. 
Both  are  licensed  to  the  ministry, 
Asahel  officiating  in  the  momiog  and 
his  helpmate  in  the  afternoon.  But 
somehow  or  other,  Asahel  is  not 
popular  with  his  congregation.  Hia 
style  of  oratory  reminds  one  unplea- 
santly of  the  exercitations  of  a  sea- 
sick passenger  in  a  steamboat,  and 
his  visage  is  ghastly  to  look  upon, 
being  distorted  as  if  he  laboured  under 
a  permanent  attack  of  colic  Whereas, 
the  voice  of  Naomi  is  soft  as  that  of  a 
dove  cooing  in  a  thicket  of  pome- 
granates, her  countenance  is  fair  and 
comely,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  elders, 
as  they  gaze  upon  her,  revert  to  the 
apocryphal  history  of  Susannah.  The 
result  is,  that  Asahel  utters  his  ulula- 
tions  to  empty  benches,  whilst  Naomi 
attracts  hundreds  of  the  rising  youth; 
of  dissenting  Christendom.  How  caa 
their  union  possibly  be  a  happy  one ; 
or  how  can  they  continne  to  fructify 
in  the  same  theatre  of  nsefolneBS  ? 
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Tet  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  absolutely 
goes  the  length  of  recommending,  or 
at  least  sanctioning,  the  view  that 
ladies  should  be  allowed  to  preach. 
She  says,  ^*  The  calling  of  women  to 
distinct  religious  vocations,  it  appears 
to  me,  was  a  part  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity ;  has  been  one  of  tha  most 
efficient  elements  of  power  in  the 
Romish  church ;  obtained  among  the 
Methodists  in  England ;  and  has  in  all 
these  cases  been  productive  of  great 
good.  The  deaconesses  whom  the 
apostle  mentions  with  honour  in  his 
epistle,  Madame  Gnyon  in  the  Romish 
church,  Mrs  Fletcher,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
are  instances  which  show  how  much 
may  be  done  for  mankind  by  women 
who  feel  themselves  impelled  to  a 
special  religious  vocation.*'  Then  she 
goes  on  to  cite  the  case  of  the  pro- 
phetesses, and  tells  us  that  ^*  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Quakers  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  acting  upon  this  idea  does 
not  produce  discord  and  domestic  dis- 
order." We  are  afraid  that  Mrs 
Stowe's  platform  experiences  have 
tended  somewhat  to  warp  her  better 
judgment  upon  this  point;  and  we  beg 
to  submit  that,  according  to  her  own 
showing,  the  ladies  of  America  have 
quite  as  much  to  do,  in  the  interior  of 
their  households,  as  they  can  possibly 
manage  to  accomplish,  without  entering 
into  any  of  the  learned  professions,  or 
attempting  to  eclipse  their  husbands. 
The  following  extract  is  certainly  a 
curious  one.  We,  of  course,  are  not 
answerable  for  the  correctness  or 
colouring  of  the  picture,  these  being 
matters  for  which  Mrs  Stowe  is  ame- 
nable to  the  consciences  of  her  coun- 
trywomen. 

^  There  is  one  thing  more  which  goes  a 
long  way  towards  the  continued  health  of 
these  English  ladies,  and  therefore  to- 
wards their  beauty;  and  that  is,  the  quie- 
tude and  perpetuUtf  of  their  domestic 
itutitutiont.  They  do  not,  like  us,  fade 
their  cheeks  lying  awake  nights  ruminat- 
ing  the  awfhl  question  who  shall  do  the 
washing  next  week,  or  who  shall  take 
the  chamber-maid's  place,  who  is  going  to 
be  married,  or  that  of  the  cook  who  has 
■ignified  her  intention  of  parting  with  her 
mistress.  Their  hospitality  is  never  em- 
barrassed by  the  consideration  that  their 
whole  kitchen  cabinet  may  desert  at  the 
moment  that  their  guests  arriTO.  They 
are  not  obliged  to  choose  between  wash- 
ing their  own  dishes,  or  having  their  cut- 


glass,  siWer,  and  china,  left  at  the  mercy 
of  a  foreigner,  who  has  never  done  any- 
thing but  field-work.  And  last,  not  least, 
they  are  not  possessed  of  that  ambition  to 
do  the  impossible  in  all  branches,  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  death  of  a  third  of  the 
women  in  America.  What  is  there  ever 
read  of  in  books  or  described  in  foreign 
travel,  as  attained  by  people  in  possession 
of  every  means  and  appliance,  which  our 
women  will  not  undertake,  single-handed, 
in  spite  of  every  providential  indication 
to  the  contrary  !  Who  is  not  cognisant 
of  dinner-parties  invited,  in  which  the 
lady  of  the  house  has  figured  successively 
as  confectioner,  cook,  dining-room  girl, 
and,  lastly,  rushed  up-stairs  to  bathe  her 
glowing  cheeks,  smooth  her  hair,  draw  on 
satin  dress  and  kid  gloves,  and  appear 
in  the  drawing-room  as  if  nothing  were 
the  matter !  Certainly  the  undaunted 
bravery  of  our  American  females  can 
never  enough  be  admired.  Other  women 
can  play  gracefully  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  but  who,  like  them,  could  be 
head,  hand,  and  foot,  all  at  once ! " 

This  passage  is  very  suggestive  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  we 
humbly  venture  to  think  that  it  con- 
tains many  excellent  reasons  why  the 
ladies  of  America  should  mitigate  their 
inordinate  desire  for  sharing  in  what 
hitherto  have  been  considered  the 
appropriate  employments  of  men.  It 
appears,  by  Mrs  Stowe's  evidence, 
that  they  have  already  so  much 
domestic  work  to  perform,  that  they 
are  compelled  to  sacrifice  both  their 
health  and  beauty,  which  certainly 
are  the  two  last  things  that  a  woman 
wonld  be  inclined  to  part  with.  There- 
fore it  seems  to  us  unwise,  and  even 
preposterous,  that  any  portion  of  them 
should  be  clamorous  in  demandmg  a 
further  increase  of  duty,  unless,  like  the 
gnde-wife  of  Auchtermuchty  in  the  old 
Scots  ballad,  they  are  prepared  to  make 
an  entire  interchange  of  occupation 
with  their  husbands,  and  can  per- 
suade the  latter  to  whip  cream,  con- 
coct sonp,  wash  the  dishes,  and 
arrange  the  table,  whilst  they  are 
pleading  at  the  bar,  prescribing  for 
half  the  young  feUows  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, gesticulating  at  public 
meetings,  or  receiving  the  incense  of 
deputations.  In  the  second  place, 
these  particulars  of  American  society 
may,  in  reality,  have  more  to  do  with 
the  evident  dislike  to  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  which  evidently  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States>  than 
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Mrs  Stowe  was  aware  of  when  she 
penned  the  passage.  If  it  is  tme  that 
the  ladies  of  America — using  the  term 
in  the  same  sense  as  Mrs  Stowe  does, 
for  she  is  comparing  the  personal 
appearance  of  women  of  the  richer 
and  more  independent  class  in  the 
two  countries—if  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  American  ladies  in  the  free  States 
have  to  undergo  the  drudgery  which 
she  describes,  and  that  not  from 
choice,  but  from  absolute  inability  to 
obtain  proper  assistance;  then  we 
have  a  distinct  and  intelligible  motive 
assigned  to  us  why  many  excellent 
and  humane  people  in  the  slave  States 
hesitate  to  join  the  movement  in  be- 
half  of  emancipation.  We  have  often 
suspected  that  some  strong  social 
reasons,  unknown  to  us  and  to  the 
British  public,  must  exist,  to  account 
for  the  continuance  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem ;  and  we  think  that  Mrs  Stowe 
has,  albeit  unwittingly,  disclosed  one 
of  them.  For  what  does  her  senti- 
ment amount  to,  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment that,  in  the  great  enlightened 
republic  of  America,  it  is  impossible 
to  procure  decent  or  permanent  ser- 
vice— that,  as  there  is  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  anything  like  rank  or 
gradation,  the  servants  consider  them- 
selves in  all  respects  as  good  as  thehr 
master  or  mistress,  will  not  obey  them 
unless  it  suits  their  humour,  and  are 
always  ready  to  decamp  ?  That 
must  be  the  case,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  American  ladies, 
answering  to  the  aristocracy  here, 
have  a  diseased  appetite  for  perform- 
ing the  ofiSces  of  scullion,  cook,  and 
tf£le-maid.  Now,  it  may  be  thought 
a  very  strong  statement,  on  our  part, 
but  we  venture  to  say,  that  were 
slavery  existing  at  the  present  time 
in  Great  Britain,  and  were  the 
kind  of  free  service  procarable  on  any 
terms,  no  better  than  that  which  Mrs 
Stowe  and  all  other  writers  have  de- 
scribed as  existing  in  America,  eman- 
cipation would  be  a  decidedly  un- 
popular proposal  in  these  Islands. 
Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  ?  Look 
at  the  history  of  the  Factories  Bill, 
opposed,  defeated,  and  evaded  in 
every  possible  way,  by  the  very  same 
men  who  proclaim  themselves  as  the 
warmest  Mends  of  the  negro.  They 
thought  it  as  nothing  that  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  the  young  children  within 


their  factories  should  be  distorted  and 
nncared  for,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  were  ready  to  expend  their  gra- 
tuitous sympathy  on  the  American 
slave.  But  we  shall  not  refer  solely 
to  them.  Our  remark  applies  to 
every  class ;  and  we  put  the  question 
to  the  ladies  of  this  country,  from  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  downwards, 
whether,  if  they  had  been  bom  slave- 
owners, they  would  at  once  have  re- 
linqubhed  their  control  over  those 
whom  they  could  treat  kindly,  and 
whose  affections  they  could  secure,  to 
pass  to  a  system  which  would  have 
sent  them  down  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  slave  themselves  in  the  pan- 
try or  the  kitchen  ?  Is  that  an  argu- 
ment for  slavery?  Heaven  forbid! 
We  intend  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  our  mean- 
ing so  twisted  and  distorted.  Bat  it 
is  an  argument  of  the  very  strongest 
description  against  republicanism  and 
repnbUcan  institutions,  and  against 
those  absurd  notions  of  equality  which, 
under  philosophical  cover,  are  making 
such  rapid  progress  in  this  country. 
Slavery,  we  are  convinced,  has  in  all 
times  existed  rather  as  a  social  neces- 
sity, than  from  any  abstract  wish  ia 
man  to  own  property  in  man.  The 
idea  is  of  itself  repugnant.  Not  much 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Earls  of  Sutherland  were,  in  effect, 
considerable  serf- owners.  The  patri- 
archal rule  of  the  chief  was  more 
despotic  than  is  the  sway  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  slaves  in  America ;  for  if 
the  Mhor-ar-chat,  which  we  appre- 
hend to  be  the  most  ancient  designa- 
tion of  the  family,  had  desired  Dugald 
or  Dondd  to  pitch  his  recusant  bro- 
ther into  the  loch,  with  some  hun- 
dred-weight of  granite  attached  to 
his  neck  by  a  plaid,  *^  nae  doubt  the 
laird*s  pleasure  suld  be  obeyed.*' 
Fortunately  we  are  past  that  phase  of 
existence.  The  feudal  system  has 
decayed  and  died,  which  we  are  not 
by  any  means  sorry  for ;  bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  point  when  the  descendants  of 
Dugald  and  Donald  consider  them- 
selves as  ranking  in  the  same  degree 
of  the  social  scale  with  the  great 
Lady  of  Dunrobia.  Feudal  service 
has  given  way  to  a  better- ordered, 
more  convenient,  and  more  profitable 
system.    But  stilly  among  us,  the 
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gradations  of  rank  are  recognised  and 
acted  on  ;  and  it  is  because  the  feel- 
ings and  institutions  of  the  country 
are  essentially  aristocratic,  that  our 
domestic  arrangements  and  social  in- 
tercourse are  so  decidedly  superior  to 
those  of  America,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  We 
have  equal  laws,  to  which  noble  and 
yeoman  are  alike  amenable ;  but  we 
do  not  insist  upon  the  recognition  of 
what  has  absurdly  and  mischievously 
been  termed,  the  law  of  universid 
equality.  Admirably  has  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lytton,  in  one  of  his 
earlier  writings,  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  those  who  confound  equal  rights 
with  absolute  parity  in  society.  ^*  If 
the  whole  world  conspired  to  enforce 
the  falsehood,  they  could  not  make  it 
law.  Level  all  conditions  to-day,  and 
you  only  smoothe  away  all  obstacles 
to  tyranny  to-morrow.  A  nation  that 
ftspires  to  equality  is  unfit  for  freedamJ'^ 
How  is  an  army  led  ?  By  subordina- 
tion only.  Remove  that  principle, 
and  the  army  resolves  itself  into  a 
mob.  So  is  it  with  all  society.  Let 
men  talk  of  the  absurdities  of  chivalry 
as  they  please,  it  is  the  influence  of 
the  chivalrous  institutions  still  re- 
maining among  us  which  leavens  the 
whole  mass  of  British  society.  Pot- 
house philosophers  may  sneer  at  this 
assertion,  and,  in  their  usual  elegant 
style  of  language,  talk  of  ^^  flunkey- 
Ism,"  a  phrase  which,  of  late,  has 
been  very  frequently  in  their  mouths. 
Let  us  see  what  they  understand  by 
it  Do  thev  mean  to  object  to  service 
altogether?  Do  they  consider  the 
waiter  at  the  Thistlewood  Arms,  who 
supplies  them  with  their  nocturnal 
allowances  of  gin,  degraded  by  the 
act  of  fetching?  Doubtless  they 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  help  them- 
selves, and  to  be  the  sole  supervisors 
of  the  score ;  but  as  that  is  a  degree 
of  liberty  which  no  law  could  possibly 
allow,  or  landlord,  tolerate,  they  are 
very  fain  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
spirituous  ministry  of  Trinculo.  But 
do  they  consider  him  on  a  level  with 
themselves?  Not  at  all.  They  bnlly 
him  for  his  blunders  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  half-and-half  and  kidneys,  with 
a  ferocity  truly  nnfratemal ;  and  if  he 
were  to  propose  to  take  a  place  at  the 
table  of  their  democratic  worships,  he 
.would  be  taught  a  due  reverence  to 


the  rules  of  society  and  breeding  by 
the  application  of  a  pint-pot  to  his 
cranium.  We  have  very  little  doubt 
that  the  wretched  kind  of  domestic 
economy  which  prevails  in  the  free 
States  of  America  has  had  a  strong 
influence  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  emancipation  principles;  and  we 
believe  that  to  the  very  same  cause 
may  be  traced  the  continuance  of 
slavery  in  ancient  Rome  as  part  of 
their  social  system.  The  Roman 
plebeian  was  quite  as  surly  a  re- 
publican as  the  descendant  of  the 
rilgrim  Fathers.  He  would  not 
stoop  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a 
servant — hardly  in  that  of  a  help, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  recognised 
American  term  ;  and  consequently 
the  Cornelias,  Livias,  and  Tullias  of 
Rome,  had  either  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  ministry  of  slaves  who  formed 
part  of  the  household,  or  to  submit  to 
the  personal  drudgery  of  cleaning  the 
lampreys  and  opening  the  oysters  for 
the  suppers  of  their  luxurious  lords 
Tltius  or  Moevius,  or  any  other  of 
the  fellows  of  the  common  sort  who 
had  a  tribune  of  their  own,  would  not 
have  consented  to  brush  the  toga  or 
dean  the  sandals  even  of  a  senator. 
At  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  thing 
they  would  have  been  ready  to  rush 
to  the  Mens  Sacer,  for  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  in  all  ages  the  disaffected 
have  manifested  a  propensity  for 
taking  to  the  hills.  Chivalry  put  an 
end  to  this ;  and  by  establishing  gra- 
dation of  orders  and  of  rank,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  freedom  which  now 
prevails  throughout  the  states  of 
Europe.  It  was  no  disgrace  for  the 
squire  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
knight,  or  for  the  yeoman  to  serve 
the  squire.  The  lady  in  her  bower 
bad  the  attendance  of  damsel  and  ot 
page;  and  the  great  model  of  a  well- 
regulated  household  was  then  framed 
and  introduced.  Bat  not  one  atom 
of  chivalrous  feeling  was  conveyed 
by  the  Ma^'flower  to  New  England. 
The  spirit  of  the  sourest  republicanism 
pervaded  that  whole  cargo  of  human 
verjuice ;  and  instead  of  bearing  with 
them  to  the  west  the  seeds  of  civili-^ 
sation,  they  ciurled  those  of  intoler- 
ance and  slavery.  Very  wise,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  is  the  old  proverb, 
which,  in  all  matters  of  reformation, 
desires  ns  to  look  primarily  to  homoi 
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and  to  set  our  houses  in  order.  There 
are  many  social  reforms,  besfdes  eman- 
cipation, required  in  America;  and 
some  which  we  almost  venture  to 
think  mast  necessarily  precede  it. 
For  at  present,  according  to  Mrs 
Stowe*s  own  showing  and  testimony, 
there  is  a  vast  gap  in  society  occa- 
sioned by  the  republican  abhorrence 
of  anything  like  menial  service,  and 
the  jealous  and  almost  defiant  spirit 
with  which  the  semblance  of  authority 
is  resisted.  In  a  word,  we  believe 
that  until  civUisation  in  America  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  assimilate  its 
social  condition  to  that  of  the  older 
states  of  Europe,  very  material  ob- 
stacles will  impede  the  triumph  of 
that  cause  which  Mrs  Stowe  has  so 
enthusiastically  advocated. 

Mrs  Stowe,  like  many  others  of  her 
ardent  countrywomen,  has  a  decided 
turn  for  crotchets.  She  next  falls  in 
with  Elihu  Burritt,  and  begins  an 
eulogistic  commentary  on  the  *^move- 
naent  which  many,  in  our  half-  Chris- 
tianised times,  regard  with  as  much 
incredulity  as  the  grim,  old,  warlike 
barons  did  the  suspicious  imbecilities 
of  reading  and  writing.  The  sword 
now,  as  then,  seems  so  much  more 
direct  a  way  to  terminate  controver- 
sies, that  many  Christian  men,  even, 
cannot  conceive  how  the  world  is  to 
get  along  without  it."  We  suspect 
that,  by  this  time,  exceeding  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of  his 
views,  and  the  termination  of  all  dis- 
putes by  arbitration,  mnst  have  pene- 
trated even  the  jolter-pate  of  the 
pragmatic  Elihu,  and  that  he  must 
be  mourning  over  the  enormous  waste 
of  olive- leaves  for  so  little  good  pur- 
pose. We  sincerely  hope,  for  his 
sake,  that  he  has  been  allowed  a 
liberal  commission  or  per-centage  on 
the  circulation.  As  Mrs  Stowe  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  to  his  secrets, 
we  may  as  well  insert  her  account  of 
the  operations  of  the  Peace  Society. 

"  Borritt's  mode  of  operation  has  been 
by  the  silent  organisation  of  circles  of 
ladies  in  all  the  different  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  raise  a  certain  sum 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  to  men.  Articles, 
setting  forth  the  evils  of  war,  moral, 
political,  and  social,  being  prepared,  these 
eireles  pay  for  their  insertion  in  all  the 
prineipal  newspapers  of  the  Continent 


They  have  secured  to  themselves  in  this 
way  a  continual  utterance  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Germany  ;  so  that  from  week  to  week, 
and  month  to  month,  they  can  insert 
articles  upon  these  subjects.  Many  times 
the  editors  insert  the  articles  as  editorial, 
which  still  further  favours  their  design. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  ladies  of  these 
circles  in  England  correspond  with  the 
ladies  of  similar  circles  existing  in  other 
countries ;  and  in  this  way  there  is  a 
mutual  kindliness  of  feeling  established 
through  these  countries." 

We  have  already  recorded  in  the 
Magazine  our  opinion  of  the  character 
of  these  olive- leaves,  as  well  as  of  the 
articles  avowedly  emanating  from  the 
pen  of  the  inspired  Elihu ;  and  there- 
fore we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  by 
again  disturbing  the  rubbish.  If  there 
are  any  sincere  but  weak  people  who 
were  inclined  to  view  favourably  the 
movements  of  the  Peace  Society,  the 
transactions  in  Europe  during  the  last 
twelve  months  mnst  have  convinced 
them  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
creating  any  general  court  of  arbitra* 
tion,  by  means  of  which  international 
disputes  may  be  adjusted.  At  the 
present  moment,  Russia  stands  cour 
demned  for  her  aggression  by  ^'stij 
state  in  Europe.  Even  Prussia  doea 
not  venture  to  defend  the  forcible 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  principali- 
ties ;  and  every  species  of  persuasion 
and  representation  was  employed  to 
induce  the  Czar  to  abandon  his  pur- 
pose, or  at  all  events  to  retrace  his 
steps.  So  unwilling  were  the  western 
powers  to  draw  the  sword,  that  they 
allowed  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time 
to  be  expended  in  negotiation,  before 
they  took  any  decided  step ;  and  the 
general  opinion  in  England  is,  that 
the  British  Government  was  rather 
too  tardy  in  its  movements.  And  yet, 
without  a  single  declared  ally,  and 
with  the  unanimous  voice  of  Europe 
against  him,  Nicholas  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  the  fleets  of 
Britain  and  France  are  in  the  Black 
and  the  Baltic  Seas.  After  this,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  there  should  be  found 
any  people  besotted  enough  to  talk 
about  arbitration.  We  should  not» 
however,  omit  to  notice  the  last  dying 
speech  and  final  confession  of  the 
Peace  Society,  as  delivered  by  a  leash 
of  Qoakere  before  bis  Majesty  the  £m«t 
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peror  of  all  the  Russias,  and  reported 
on  their  return  with  so  much  nnction 
by  the  highly -gifted  and  exulting 
Pease.  There  is  no  tragedy  so  deep 
and  solemn  as  to  be  entirely  without 
a  fiurcical  element;  and  we  can  re- 
member nothing,  in  the  shape  of  bur- 
lesque, to  compete  with  the  apparition 
of  those  diffident  Quakers  at  St  Peters- 
burg. But  the  fact  is,  that  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Peace  Society, 
amongst  whom  rank  conspicuously 
the  chiefs  of  the  Manchester  school, 
were  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
notion  of  arbitration  was  a  mere 
chimera.  Their  real  object  was  to 
promote  the  spread  of  democratic 
principles ;  and,  if  possible,  to  weaken 
the  power  of  every  existing  govern- 
ment by  strewing  dissatisfaction 
among  their  subjects.  This  is  not 
onr  allegation  onlv — it  is  in  perfect 
consonance  with  what  Mrs  Stowe  re- 
cords in  repeating  her  conversations 
with  the  leading  apostles  of  peace ; 
and  we  really  think  that  the  following 
revelation  as  to  ultimate  views,  is  by 
no  means  the  least  valuable  or  inter- 
esting part  of  her  work.    She  says — 

*  When  we  ask  these  reformers  how 
people  are  to  be  Areed  fh>iii  the  yoke  of 
despotism  without  war,  they  answer, '  By 
the  diffasion  of  ideas  among  the  masses — 
by  teaching  the  bayoneti  to  think,*  They 
say, '  if  we  convince  erery  indiTida^  sol- 
dier of  a  despot's  anny  that  war  is  min- 
ons,  immoral,  and  unchristian,  we  take 
the  instrument  out  of  the  tyrant's  hand. 
If  each  indiTidual  man  would  refuse  to 
rob  and  murder  for  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  where 
would  be  their  power  to  hold  Hungary  ? 
What  gave  power  to  the  masses  in  the 
French  Revolution,  but  that  the  army, 
pervaded  by  new  ideas,  refused  any  longer 
to  keep  the  people  down  V 

''These  views  are  daily  gaining  strength 
in  England.  They  are  supported  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Quakers,  who  main- 
tain them  with  that  degree  of  inflexible 
pcrsoTerance  and  never-dying  activity 
which  have  rendered  the  benevolent  ac- 
tions of  that  body  so  efficient" 

Very  good,  Mrs  Stowe  I  But  are  no 
soldiers  to  be  allowed  to  think,  except 
those  belonging  to  a  despot's  army  ? 
And  is  every  individual  soldier  to  be 
permitted  to  act  exclusively  upon  his 
own  impressions  of  the  abstract  pro- 

Cety  or  justice  of  the  service  in  which 
.  is  engaged  ?    Passages  such,  as 


these— and  they  are  not  unfirequent  in 
her  work— go  far  indeed  to  unsettle 
onr  faith  in  the  sense,  judgment,  and 
discretion  of  Mrs  Stowe  —  qusiities 
without  i^hich  even  the  highest  talent 
fails  in  attaining  at  its  aims. 

But  we  must  now  follow  Mrs  Stowe 
to  London,  where  her  reception  was 
of  a  most  marked  and  gratifying  kind. 
Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
remonstrance  or  expostulation  which 
was  addressed  by  the  ladies  of  Great 
Britain,  under  the  generalship  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  to  the  ladies 
of  America,  on  the  subject  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.   That  do- 
cument was  freely  commented  upon 
at  the  time ;  and,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
some  rather  pungent  strictures  were 
made  upon  it,  even  by  writers  in  this 
conntiy,  as  if,  by  taking  this  step, 
the  faur  remonstrants  had  somewhat 
transgressed  the  reserve  which  is  ex- 
pected from  their  sex.    In  that  view 
we  cannot  join.    We  have  intimated, 
perhaps  broadly  enough,  our  objec- 
tions to  the  American  notion  of  the 
*^  Riehts  of  Woman ;  '*  but  we  trust  to 
stand  acquitted  of  entertaining  any 
such  discourteous  view  as  might  pre- 
clude the  ladies  from  a  fair  expression 
of  their  opinion.    In  a  question  such 
as  this,  embracing  all  the  domestic 
considerations  and  feelings  to  which 
women  are  more  alive  than  men,  it  was 
not  only  well  and  commendable,  but 
noble  and  Christian,  that  women  should 
ti^e  a  decided  part,  and  attempt,  at 
least,  by  an  appeal  to  the  common 
sympathies  of  the  sex,  to  awaken  com- 
miseration for  the  degraded  condition 
of  tiiousands  of  their  human  sisters, 
and  to  urge  an  effort  in  their  behalf. 
We  really  think  that  one  such  repre- 
sentation,   addressed   by  women  to 
women,  is  more  likely  to  have  a  last- 
ing and  salutary  effect,  than  five  hun- 
diid  public  meetings,  such  as  Mrs 
Stowe  witnessed  at  Glasgow  and  else- 
where, where  bull- throated  ministers 
and  blethering   bailies  assemble  to 
make  trial  of  their  powers  of  oratory. 
Notwithstanding  the  reply  of  Juliana 
Tyler,  who  came  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion on  the  other  side,  we  believe  that 
the  appeal,  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
of  Great  Britain,  must  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  many 
in  America.   We  do  not  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  arguments 
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which  Mrs  Tyler  employed ;  for  in  a 
ladles*  controversy,  no  male  has  a 
right  to  interfere.  Mrs  Stowe  tells 
ns  that  the  oriffin  of  the  address  was 
this  :   *^  Fearfm   of  the   jealousy  of 

golitical  interference,  Lord  Shaftes- 
nry  published  an  address  to  the  ladies 
of  England,  in  which  be  told  them 
that  he  felt  himself  moved  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  entreat  them  to 
raise  their  voice,  in  the  name  of  their 
common  Christianity  and  womanhood, 
to  their  American  sisters."  We  shall 
add,  what  Mrs  Stowe  is  too  modest 
to  say,  or  perhaps  what  she  does  not 
know,  that,  but  for  the  publication  of 
Unck  Tern's  Cabin^  and  the  inte- 
rest excited  thereby,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury might  have  worn  hb  pen  to  the 
stump  before  he  could  have  succeeded 
in  eliciting  any  such  remonstrance. 

Most  graceful  indeed,  and  becom- 
ing, was  the  attention  which  was 
lavished,  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  and  her  kindred,  upon 
Mrs  Stowe ;  and  to  ns  by  far  the  most 
pleasing  portion  of  the  book  is  that  in 
which  she  records  her  impressions  of 
London  society.  In  the  very  highest 
circles  of  the  metropolis,  and  while 
moving  for  a  time  in  a  sphere  which 
might  very  well  dazzle  and  perplex 
one  to  whom  such  scenes  must  have 
appeared  like  a  fairy  dream,  she  really 
appears  to  have  kept  her  equilibrium, 
and  preserved  her  coolness  of  judg- 
ment much  better  than  when  she  was 
greeted  by  civic  demonstrations  in 
the  North,  or  by  gatherings  of  the 
peaceful  but  somewhat  prosy  and  dog- 
matic brotherhood  of  the  Quakers  m 
the  Midland  Counties.  To  our  great 
astonishment  we  have  observed  that 
poor  Mrs  Stowe  has  been  accused 
by  various  liberal  journals  in  Eng- 
land, of  "  flunkey  ism,"  for  conveying 
to  her  friends  an  accurate  account  of 
what  she  saw  at  Stafford  House,  and 
one  or  two  other  mansions  to  which 
she  was  invited.  Anything  more 
unfair  and  even  monstrous  than  this 
style  of  criticism  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  Mrs  Stowe  is  writing  her 
impressions  of  British  society  for  the 
information  of  her  friends  in  America. 
In  London  it  was  her  good  fortune  to 
be  received  cordially  and  hospitably 
by  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  estimable  of  the  nobility  and  pub- 
lic characters ;  and  because  she  gives 


a  fair,  and  by  no  means  too  minute  re- 
lation of  what  she  saw  snd  heard,  she 
is  scoffed  at,  by  a  certain  section  of 
the  Uberal  gentry  of  the  London  press, 
as  a  kind  of  parasite.  This  is  really 
very  shabby  and  disgusting;  for  we 
do  think  that  her  modest,  unaffected, 
and  sometimes  naiveobservationsupon 
what  she  saw  passing  around  her, 
might  have  saved  her  from  any  such 
reflection.  She  enjoyed  hi  England 
particular  advantsges  such  as  yerj 
few  Americans  could  boast  of.  Had 
N,  P.  Willis  ever  been  able  to  com- 

Sass  an  admission  to  Stafford  House, 
is  literarv  fortune  would  have  been 
made.  We  should  have  heard  no 
more  of  Count  Spiridion  Ballardos,  or 
any  such  small- deer ;  but  the  intrepid 
Penciller  would  have  fixed  at  once 
upon  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  his  victim, 
and  have  magnified  himself  in  some 
inconceivable  way,  by  introducing 
Philip  SUngsby  as  the  triumphant  rival 
and  competitor  of  the  MacCallum- 
Mhor.  Mrs  Stowe  does  not  try  by 
any  means  to  exalt  herself— indeed 
her  figure  does  not  appear  at  all  pro- 
minently in  the  picture.  She  has  en- 
deavoured to  give  as  accurate  a  sketch 
as  she  could  of  London  society,  and 
in  some  respects  has  succeeded  pretty 
well.  Blunders  there  are  of  course, 
but  that  was  unavoidable,  and  a  good 
deal  of  what  appears  to  ns  to  be  gos- 
sip, but  which  possibly  may  have  a 
higher  value  in  the  eyes  of  her  Transr 
atlantic  readers.  She  very  fairly  ad- 
mits in  her  preface,  that  her  narrative 
may  be  tinged  couleur  de  rose ;  and  we 
are  only  surprised,  considering  the 
temptations  in  her  way,  that  she  has 
used  the  Claude  Lorraine  glass  with 
so  much  discretion.  Society  is  quite 
as  intoxicating  as  champagne ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  write  a  book  of  this 
kind,  without  recalling,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  feeling  of  the  by- 
gone excitement.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  printed  narrative  would  seem 
peculiarly  sober,  could  we  be  favoured 
with  a  perusal  of  the  actual  letters 
which  Mrs  Stowe  despatched  to  Ame- 
rica from  the  bewildering  whurl  of 
London. 

One  thing,  however,  we  have  re- 
marked with  pain ;  and  that  is  the 
introduction  by  Mrs  Stowe  of  an  ela- 
borate defence  or  explanation  of  what 
were  called  the  **  Satherland  Clear- 
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ings/*  Her  motive  for  doing  so  is 
quite  apparent;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  she  has  placed  both  her- 
self, and  the  noble  family  for  whom 
she  appears  as  an  advocate,  in  a  false 
and  disagreeable  position,  bj  putting 
forth  statements  of  the  accuracy  of 
which  she  had  no  means  of  judging. 
The  transactions  to  which  she  refers 
are  of  an  old  date ;  and  they  occurred 
in  a  district  of  which  she  has  abso- 
lutely no  personal  knowledge.  She 
never  was  in  Sutherland,  or  indeed 
any  other  part  of  the  Highlands,  and 
•therefore  she  was  not  entitled  in  any 
way  to  deal  with  such  a  subject.  That 
«he  was  furnished  with  materials  for 
the  purposes  of  publication  seems 
more  than  probable :  if  so,  we  cannot 
commend  the  prudence  of  those  who 
4ook  so  singular  a  method  of  refuting 
what  may  very  possibly  be  calumny 
or  m isrepresen tation.  With  the  merits 
of  the  case  we  have  nothing  to  do,  nor 
shall  we  express  any  opinion  upon 
them  ;  but  it  does  seem  to  us  a  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  that  Mrs 
Stowe  should  have  been  induced  to 
put  forth  a  long,  elaborate,  and  statis- 
tical argument  npon  a  subject  of  which 
she  is  wholly  ignorant.  A  defence  of 
this  kind — supposing  that  any  defence 
was  required— is  positively  hurtful  to 
the  parties  whose  conduct  has  been 
trailed  in  question ;  and  anything  but 
creditable  to  their  discretion  if  they 
consented  to  its  issue. 

Interspersed  with  the  actual  narra* 
tive,  are  commentaries,  or  rather  criti- 
cisms, upon  art  and  literature,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  the  authoress,  we  could 
wish  omitted.  Her  taste,  upon  all 
subjects  of  the  kind,  is  either  wholly 
uncultivated  or  radically  bad— indeed 
it  would  be  absolutely  cruel  to  quote  her 
observations  on  the  works  of  the  old 
masters.  In  literature  she  prefers  Dr 
Watts,  as  a  poet,  to  Dryden,  and  has 
the  calm  temerity  to  proceed  to  quota- 
tion. She  says,  *^  For  instance,  take 
these  lines : — 

"*  Wide  u  hit  yatt' dominion  lies 

Let  the  Creator*!  name  be  known  ; 
Loud  as  his  thunder  shout  his  pruse. 

And  sound  U  lofty  as  his  throne. 
Speak  of  the  wonders  of  that  love 

Which  Gabriel  plays  on  every  chord^ 
From  all  below  and  all  above 

Loud  hallelujahs  to  the  Lord.* 

^*  Simply  as  a  specimen  of  harmoni- 
ous versificatioD,  /  would  place  this 


paraphrase  hy  Dr  Watts  above  every- 
thing in  the  English  language^  not  even 
excepting  Pope*s  Messiah  "III  Where- 
as, to  any  one  possessing  a  com- 
mon ear,  the  lines  must  rank  as  ab- 
solute doggrel,  and  the  ideas  which 
they  convey  are  commonplace  and 
wretchedly  expressed.  Elsewhere  she 
says : — "  I  certainly  do  not  worship 
the  old  English  poets.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Milton  and  Shakespeare, 
there  is  more  poetry  in  the  works  of 
the  writers  of  the  last  fifty  years  than 
in  all  the  rest  together."  We  wonder 
if  she  ever  read  a  line  of  Chaucer  or 
of  Spenser,  not  to  speak  of  Pope  and 
Dryden.  But  she  objects  even  to 
Milton.  Here  is  a  piece  of  criticism 
which  we  defy  the  world  to  match : 
*^  There  is  a  coldness  about  all  the  lus^ 
cious  exuberance  of  Milton^  like  the 
wind  that  blows  from  the  glaciers 
across  these  flowery  valleys.  How 
serene  his  angels  in  their  adamantine 
virtue  I  yet  what  sinning,  suffering 
soul  could  find  sympathy  in  them? 
The  utter  want  of  sympathy  for  the 
fallen  angels,  in  the  whole  celestial 
circle,  is  shocking.  Satan  is  the  only 
one  who  weeps 

" '  For  millions  of  spirits  for  his  faults 
amerced, 
And  from  eternal  splendours  flung — ^ 

**  God  does  not  care,  nor  his  angels." 
Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  understand 
why  we  leave  this  passage  without 
comment.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  show  them  the  sort  of  poetry  (be- 
yond Watts)  which  Mrs  Stowe  does 
admire,  and  she  favours  us  with  the 
following  as  a  **  beautiful  aspiration" 
from  an  American  poet  of  the  name 
of  Lowell : — 

'*  Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 
When  this  fine  overplus  of  might. 
No  looser  sullen,  slow  or  dumb, 
Shallleap  to  music  and  to  light. 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  world. 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  plar, 

Fresh  blood  through  7Vme*<  shrunk  veins 
be  hurledf 
And  labour  meet  delight  half  waj.^* 

Beautiful  aspirations— lovely  lines  I 
Why — they  are  absolute  nonsense  ; 
and  the  mere  silent  reading  of  them 
has  set  our  teeth  on  edge.  Try  to 
recite  them,  and  yon  are  inevitably 
booked  for  a  catarrh  !  In  like  manner 
she  refers  to  some  rubbish  of  Mr  Whit- 
tier,  >n  American  rhymer,  as  a  **  bean- 
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Ufal  ballad,  called  '  Barclay  of  Ury.' " 
We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  hav- 
ing read  that  ballad  some  years  ago, 
and  of  onr  impression  that  it  was  in- 
comparably the  worst  which  we  ever 
encountered;  though,  if  a  naked  sword 
were  at  this  moment  to  be  presented 
to  onr  throat,  we  could  depone  nothing 
further,  than  that  ^^  rising  in  a  fury," 
rhymed  to  "  Barclay  of  Ury ;"  and 
also,  that  "frowning  very  darkly," 
chimed  in  to  the  name  of  "  Barclay." 
But  it  was  woeful  stuff ;  and  it  lingers 
in  onr  memory  solely  by  reason  of  its 
absurdity.  However,  as  Mrs  Stowe 
prefers  this  sort  of  thing  to  Spenser, 
we  have  nothing  for  it  except  to  make 
onr  bow,  regretting  that  our  sestheti- 
cal  notions  are  so  far  apart,  that, 
under  no  circumstances  whatever, 
can  we  foresee  the  possibility  of  a 
coalition. 

Beyond  the  Channel  we  shall  not 
follow  her ;  the  more  especially  as  the 
mater  part  of  the  Continental  tour  is 
described  in  the  journal  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Beecher,  an  individual  with 
whose  proceedings,  thoughts,  and  rap- 
tures, we  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
jure up  the  slightest  sympathy.  In 
fact,  taking  Mr  Beecher  at  his  own 
estimate  and  valuation,  and  making 
every  allowance  for  playfulness   of 


manner,  we  should  by  no  means  covet 
his  company  in  any  part  of  Europe ; 
and  we  are  only  surprised  that,  in  one 
ortwoplaces  (as  for  instance  Cologne), 
he  did  not  receive  an  emphatic  check 
to  his  outrageous  hilarity.  But  as 
he  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  exhibited  himself 
rather  in  a  humorous  and  attractive 
light,  we  have  no  intention  of  dispel- 
ling the  dream — we  are  only  sorry 
that  Mrs  Stowe  should  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
her  book  by  admitting  her  relative's 
inflated,  ill -written,  and  singularly 
silly  lucubrations,  as  part  of  a  work 
which,  considering  her  literary  cele- 
brity, and  the  interest  of  the  theme, 
will  in  all  probability  have  an  exteui* 
sive  circulation. 

After  making  every  allowance  for 
the  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  task 
of  portraying  with  fidelity  and  spirit 
the  customs  of  a  foreign  country,  we 
cannot,  with  truth,  express  an  opinion 
that  Mjs  Stowe  has  been  successful  in 
her  effort.  Far  more  interesting  and 
agreeable  volumes  have  been  written 
by  women  of  less  natural  ability ;  and 
we  are  constrained  to  dismiss,  with  a 
feeling  of  decided  disappointment,  a 
book  which  we  opened  with  the  anti- 
cipation of  a  very  different  result. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


It  18  the  common  practice  of  inno- 
vators to  set  up  a  loud  cry  against 
long-received  opinions  which  favour 
them  not,  and  the  word  prejudice  is 
the  denunciation  of  "  mad- dog."  But 
prejudices,  like  human  beings  who 
hold  them,  are  not  always  **  m  bad 
as  they  seemy  They  are  often  the 
action  of  good,  natural  instincts,  and 
often  the  results  of  ratiocinations 
whose  processes  are  forgotten.  Let 
U8  have  no  **  Apology"  for  a  long- 
established  prejudice ;  ten  to  one  but 
it  can  stand  upon  its  own  legs,  and 
needs  no  officious  supporter,  who 
simply  apologises  for  it. 

We  have  had  philosophers  who  have 
told  us  there  is  really  no  such  thing 
as  beauty,  consequently  there  can  be 


no  such  thing  as  taste ;  that  it  is  a 
mere  idea,  an  unaccountable  prejudice 
somehow  or  other  engendered  in  the 
brain.  And  though  there  exists  not 
a  head  in  the  universe  without  a  por- 
tion of  this  disorder-breeding  bram, 
the  philosopher  persists  that  the  pro- 
duct is  a  worthless  nonentity,  and 
altogether  out  of  the  nature  of  things. 
We  maintain,  however,  in  favour  of 
prejudices  and  tastes — that  there  are 
real  grounds  for  both ;  and,  presuming 
not  to  be  so  wise  as  to  deny  the  evi- 
dences of  our  senses,  and  conclusions 
of  our  minds,  think  it  scarcely  worth 
while  to  unravel  the  threads  of  our 
convictions.  In  matters  of  science 
we  marvel  and  can  believe  almost 
anything ;  but  in  our  tastes  and  feel- 
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ings  we  naturally,  and  by  an  nn- 
doabting  instinct,  shrink  from  the 
tonch  of  an  innovator,  as  we  would 
ahnn  the  heel  of  a  donkey. 

Wheneyer  an  innovator  of  this 
kind  sets  up  ^^  An  Apology''  for  his 
intended  folly,  we  invariably  feel  that 
he  means  a  very  andacions  insult 
npon  our  best  perceptions.  The  worst 
of  it  b,  he  is  not  one  easily  put  aside 
—he  will  labour  to  get  a  commission 
into  your  house,  ransack  it  to  its 
sewers,  and  turn  it  ont  of  windows. 
He  is  the  man  that  must  ever  be 
doinff.  He  will  think  himself  en- 
titled to  perambulate  the  world  with 
his  pot  of  polychrome  in  his  hand, 
and  bedaub  every  man^s  door-post; 
and  if  multitudes— -the  whole  offended 
neighbourhood  —  rush  out  to  upset 
his  pot  and  brush,  he  will  laugh  in 
their  faces,  defend  his  plastering  in- 
struments, and  throw  to  them  with 
an  air  his  circular,  **  An  Apology ;" 
and  perhaps  afterwards  knock  the 
doors  down  for  an  anthorised  pay- 
ment. Such  a  one  shall  get  no 
*^  Apology  "-pence  out  of  us. 

We  are  prejndioed~we  delight  in 
being  prejudiced — ^wiil  continue  pre- 
judiced as  long  as  we  live,  and  will 
entertain  none  but  prejudiced  friends. 
There  are  things  we  will  believe,  and 
give  no  reasons  for,  ever ;  and  things 
we  never  will  believe,  whatever  rea- 
sons are  to  be  given  in  their  favour. 
We  think  the  man  who  said,  **0f 
course,  I  believe  it,  if  you  say  you 
saw  it ;  but  I  would  not  believe  it  if 
I  saw  it  myself,*'  used  an  irresistible 
ar^ment  of  good  sound  prejudice, 
mixed  with  discretion.  It  is  better, 
safer,  and  honester,  to  bristle  up  like 
a  hedgehog,  and  let  him  touch  who 
dares,  than  to  sit  and  be  smoothed 
and  smoothed  over  with  oily  handling 
of  sophisticated  arguments,  till  every 
decent  palpable  roughness  of  reason 
is  taken  from  you. 

Header,  do  you  like  white  marble? 
What  aquestion  I  you  will  a8k,-^oyou 
suppose  me  to  have  no  eyes  ?  Do  not 
all  people  covet  it — ^import  it  from 
Carrara?  Do  not  sculptors,  as  sculp- 
tors   have  done  in  all  ages,  make 


statues  from  it — monuments,  orna- 
ments, and  costly  floors  ?  Of  course, 
everybody  loves  white  marble.  Then, 
reader,  if  such  is  your  taste,  you 
are  a  prejudiced  ignoramus;  you 
belong;  to  that  age  **  devoid  of  the 
capacity  to  appreciate  and  the  power 
to  execute  woiks  of  art" — that  age 
which  certain  persons  profess  to  f/£- 
minate.  You  are  now,  under  the  new 
dictators  of  taste,  to  know  that  von 
had  no  business  to  admire  white 
marble,* — that  you  are  so  steeped  in 
this  old  prejudice  that  it  will  require 
a  long  time  before  you  can  eradicate 
this  stain  of  a  vile  admiration,  al- 
though your  teachers  have  acquired  a 
true  knowledge  in  an  incredible  time. 
You  must  put  yourself  under  the 
great  colonrman  of  the  great  Crystal 
Palace,  Mr  Owen  Jones,  who,  if  he 
does  not  put  out  your  eyes  in  the  ex- 
periments he  will  set  before  yon,  will 
at  least  endeavour  to  convince  you 
that  you  are  a  fool  of  the  first  water. 
But  beware  how  you  don  his  livery  of 
motley.  Hear  him :  ^^  Under  this  in- 
fluence (the  admiration  of  white 
marble),  however,  we  have  been  bom 
and  bred,  and  it  requires  time  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  which  such 
earlv  education  leaves."  You  have 
sillily  believed  that  the  Athenians 
built  with  marble  because  of  its 
beauty, — that  the  Egyptians  thought 
there  was  beauty  in  granite,  xon 
thought  in  your  historioU  dream  that 
he  who  found  the  city  of  brick,  and  leit 
it  of  marble,  had  done  something 
whereof  he  might  reasonably  boast. 
You  have  been  egregionsly  n^taken. 
If  you  ever  read  that  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  and  other  people  since  their 
times  dvillsed,  sent  great  distances 
for  marble  for  their  palaces  and  sta- 
tues, yon  must  put  it  down  in  your 
note-book  of  new  ^^  historic  doubts." 
Yon  learn  a  fact  yon  never  dreamed 
of,  from  Mr  Owen  Jones.  They  merely 
used  it  (marble^  because  'it  lay  acci- 
dentally at  their  feet.  He  puts  the 
richest  colouring  of  his  contempt  on 
'^the  artificial  value  which  white 
marble  has  in  our  eyes."  Learn  the 
real  cause  of  its  use:  *' The  Athenians 


*  White  marble. — This  contempt  of  white  marble  ia  about  as  wise  as  Walpole's 
eoiitempt  of  white  teeth,  which  gare  rise  to  his  well-known  expression,  **  The  gentle- 
men with  the  foolish  teeth."  Yet  though  a  people  hare  been  known  to  paint  their 
teeth  blacki  white  teethi  as  white  marblei  will  keep  their  fiuhion. 
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built  with  marble,  because  they  found 
it  almost  beneath  their  feet,  and  also 
from  the  same  cause  which  led  the 
Egyptians  to  employ  granite,  which 
was  afterwards  painted — viz.because  It 
was  the  most  enduring,  and  capable  of 
receiving  a  higher  finish  of  workman- 
ship.** He  maintains  that  so  utterly 
regardless  were  these  Greeks  of  any 
supposed  beauty  in  marble — especially 
white  marble — that  they  took  pains 
to  hide  every  appearance  of  its  tex- 
ture ;  that  they  not  only  painted  it 
all  over,  but  covered  it  with  a  coat- 
ing of  stucco.  Listen  to  an  oracle 
that,  we  will  answer  for  it,  never 
came  from  Delphi,  that  no  Pythia  in 
her  madness  ever  conceived,  and  that, 
if  uttered  in  the  recesses,  would  have 
made  Apollo  shake  his  temple  to 
pieces. 

"  To  what  extent  were  white  mar- 
ble temples  painted  and  ornamented? 
I  would  maintain  that  they  were  en- 
tirely  so ;  that  neither  the  colour  of 
the  marble,  nor  even  its  surface,  was 
preserved;  and  that  preparatory  to 
the  ornamenting  and  colouring  of  the 
surface,  the  whole  was  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  stucco,  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  gilder^s  ground,  to  stop 
the  absorption  of  the  colours  by  the 
marble." 

*^A  thin  coat  of  stucco  I/'  and  no 
exception  with  respect  to  statues — to 
be  applied  wherever  the  offensive 
white  marble  showed  its  unblushing 
nakedness  and  beauty  I!  Let  us  ima- 
gine it  tested  on  a  new  statue — thus 
stucco  over,  however  thin,  Mr  Bay- 
ley's  Eve,  or  Mr  Power's  Greek  Slave 
— the  thought  is  enough  to  make  the 
sculptor  go  mad,  and  commit  a  mur- 
der on  himself  or  the  plasterer — to 
see  all  bis  fine,  his  delicate  chisellings 
obliterated!  all  the  nice  markings, 
the  scarcely  perceptible  dimplings 
gone  I — ^for  let  the  coat  of  stucco  be 
thin  as  a  wafer,  it  must,  according  to 
that  thickness,  enlarge  every  rising 
and  diminish  the  spaces  between 
them :  thus,  all  true  proportion  must 
be  lost;  between  two  risings  the 
space  must  be  less.  **  What  fine 
chisel,"  says  our  immortal  Shake- 
speare, "  could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?" 
How  did  he  imagme,  in  these  few 
words,  the  living  motion  of  the  "breath 
of  life"  in  the  statue  I  and  who 
doubts  either  the  attempt  or  the  suc- 


cess so  to  represent  perfect  humanity, 
when  be  looks  at  the  finest  antique 
statues  ?  Let  an  audacious  innovator 
dare  to  daub  one  of  them  with  his 
coat  of  stucco,  and  all  the  chiselling 
of  the  life,  breath,  and  motion  is  an- 
nihilated. It  must  be  so,  whatevcfr 
be  the  thickness  of  the  coat;  though 
it  be  but  a  nail-paring  it  must  di- 
minish risings  and  hollows,  and  aJl 
nicer  touches  must  disappear.  We 
should  heartily  desire  to  see  the  in- 
novator suffocated  in  his  plaster  and 
paint-pot,  that  in  his  suffering  he  may 
know  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  kno<i 
the  life-breath  out  of  the  body  even 
of  a  statue. 

*<  Nee  lex  est  justior  ulU 
Qnam  necii  artifices  arte  perire  suiL.** 

There  is  one  slight  objection  to  our 
getting  rid  of  this  prejudice  in  favour 
of  white  marble  which  we  suggest  to 
Mr  Owen  Jones,  and  all  the  ^'Stainers' " 
Company — the  unseemly  blots  we  shall 
have  to  make  in  the  fairest  pages  of 
poetry,  old  and  new.  Albums  will  of 
course  be  mined,  and  a  general  smear, 
bad  as  a  "  coat  of  stucco,"  be  passed 
over  the  whole  books  of  beauties  who 
have  '*  dreamed  they  dwelt  in  marble 
halls."  The  new  professors,  polychro- 
matists,  must  bring  out,  if  they  are 
able,  new  editions  of  all  our  classics. 
How  must  this  passage  from  Horace 
provoke  their  bile : 

*<  Urit  me  Glycone  nitor 
Splendentis  Fario  marmore  puri&s.^* 


And  when,  after  being  enchanted  by 
the  "  grata  protervitas,"  he  adds  the 
untranslateable  line, 

*'  Et  Yultos  nimiam  labricus  aspici,** 

we  can  almost  believe,  with  that  bad 
taste  which  Mr  Owen  Jones  will  con- 
demn, that  he  had  in  the  full  eye  of 
his  admiration  the  polished,  delicately 
defined  charm  of  the  Parian  marble. 

It  was  a  clown's  taste  to  daub  the 
parity;  and  first  be  daubed  his  own 
face,  and  the  faces  of  his  drunken 
rabble.  He  would  have  his  gods  made 
as  vulgar  as  himself;  and  then,  doubt- 
less, there  was  many  a  wooden, 
worthless,  and  obscene  idol,  the  half 
joke  and  veneration  of  the^  senseless 
downs,  parted  as  fine  as  vermilion 
could  make  them. 
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**  AffricolA  «t  minio  suffofos,  Bacche,  ra- 
Dente, 
Primus  inexperta  doxit  ab  arte  clioroi.** 

Tib. 

Bat  to  suppose  that  Praxiteles  and 
Phidias  could  endure  to  submit  their 
loveliest  works  to  be  stuccoed  and 
9oHdiy  painted  over  with  vermilion, 
seems  to  us  to  suppose  a  perfect  im- 
possibility. That  thej  could  not  have 
willinglj  allowed  the  defilement  we 
have  shown  by  the  nature  of  their 
work,  all  the  nicety  of  touch  and  real 
proportion  of  parts  lying  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  alteration,  and  consequently 
damage  thereby.  Whatever  apparent 
proof  might  be  adduced  that  such 
statues  were  painted — and  we  doubt 
the  proof,  as  we  will  endeavour  to 
show — we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  daubings  and  plasterlngs  must 
have  been  the  doing  of  a  subsequent 
less  cultivated  people,  and  possibly  at 
the  demand  of  a  vulgarised  mob- 
ocracy.  The  clown  at  our  panto- 
mimes is  the  successor  to  the  clown 
who  smeared  his  face  with  wine- lees, 
and  passed  his  jokes  while  he  gave 
orders  to  have  his  idol  painted  with 
vermilion.  Yet  though  it  must  be 
impossible  that  Phidias  or  Praxiteles 
would  have  allowed  solid  coats  of 
paiut  or  stucco,  or  both,  to  have 
ruined  the  works  of  their  love  and 
genius,  under  the  presuming  title 
^^  historical  evidence  '*  an  anecdote  is 
culled  from  the  amusing  gossip  Pliny, 
to  show  what  Praxiteles  thought  of 
it.  *^  There  is  a  passage  in  Pliny 
which  is  decisive,  as  soon  as  we  un- 
derstand the  allusion.  Speaking  of 
Nicias  (lib.  xxxv.  cap.  11),  he  says 
that  Praxiteles,  when  asked  which  of 
his  marble  works  best  satisfied  him, 
replied,  '*  Those  which  Nicias  has  had 
mider  his  hands.*'  *'  So  much,"  adds 
Pliny, ''  did  he  prize  the  finishing  of 
Nicias  ** — (tantum  ctrcumUiioniefus  (n- 
buebat).  ThU  ''  finishing  of  Nicias,** 
by  its  location,  professes  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  Pliny,  which  it  is  not. 
Had  the  writer  adopted  the  exact 
wording  of  the  old  English  translation, 
from  which  he  seems  to  have  taken 
the  former  portion  of  the  sentence,  it 
would  not  have  suited  his  purpose, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  fair: 
it  is  thus,  *^So  much  did  he  attribute 
imto  his  Yemish  and  polishing*' — 


which  contradicts  the  solid  painting. 
Pliny  is  rather  ambiguous  with  regara 
to  this  Nicias — whether  he  was  the 
celebrated  one  or  no.  But  it  should 
be  noticed  that  the  anecdote,  as  told 
in  Mr  Owen  Jones*  "Apology,**  is 
intended  to  show  that  the  painter*? 
skill,  as  a  painter,  was  added — sub- 
stantially added  —  to  the  work  of 
Praxiteles,  whereas  this  Nicias  may 
have  been  one  who  was  nice  in  the 
making  and  careful  in  the  use  of  his 
varnish;  and  we  readily  grant  that 
some  kind  of  varnishing  or  polishing 
may  have  been  used  over  the  statues, 
both  for  lustre  and  protection.  Cer- 
tainly at  one  time,  though  we  would 
not  say  there  is  proof  as  to  the  time 
of  Phidias,  such  varnishes,  or  rather 
waxings,  were  in  use.  But  even  if  it 
were  the  celebrated  Nicias  to  whom 
the  anecdote  refers,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  believe  he  would  have 
touched  substantially,  as  a  painter, 
any  work  of  Praxiteles.  But  as  ge- 
nius is  ever  attached  to  genius,  he 
may  have  sapplied  to  Praxiteles  the 
means  of  giving  that  polish  which  he 
gave  to  his  own  works,  and  probably 
aided  him  in  the  operation,  not 
"  had  under  his  hands,"  as  translat- 
ed—  "  quibns  manum  admovisset,^^ 
Pliny  had  in  his  eye  the  very  modus 
operandi  of  the  encaustic  process,  the 
holding  heated  iron  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  object.  But  what 
was  the  operation?  Does  the  text 
authorise  anything  like  the  painting 
the  statue  ?  Certainly  not.  And  how- 
ever triumphantly  it  is  brought  for- 
wiurd,  there  is  a  hitch  in  the  argument 
which  must  be  confessed. 

In  making  this  confession,  it  would 
have  been  as  well  to  have  referred  to 
Pliny  himself  for  the  meaning.  Pliny 
uses  the  verb  iUinehat,  in  grammatical 
relation  to  circunUitioy  in  the  sense 
of  varnishing,  in  that  well-known 
passage  in  which  be  speaks  of  the 
varnish  used  by  Apelles — "  Unnm 
imitari  nemo  potuit,  quod  absolnta 
opera  Ulinebat  atramento  ita  tenui,'* 
&c 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  hangs 
on  the  word  circumUHo,  Winckd- 
mann  follows  the  mass  of  commenta- 
tors in  understanding  this  as  referring 
to  some  mode  of  poUshing  the  statues. 
"Bat  Qaatrem^  de  Quincey,  in  his 
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magnificent  work  Le  Jupiter  Olym- 
pien^  satisfactorily  shows  this  to  be 
nntenable,  not  onlj  *'  becaase  no 
sculptor  conld  think  of  preferring  such 
of  his  statues  as  had  been  better 
polished,  but  also  because  Nicias  be- 
ing a  painter^  not  a  sculptor,  his 
services  must  have  been  those  of  a 
painter."  If  these  are  the  only  "  be- 
canses"  of  Quatremke  de  Quincey, 
they  are  anything  but  satisfactory; 
for  a  sculptor  may  esteem  all  his 
works  as  equal,  and  then  prefer  such 
as  had  the  advantage  of  Nicias's  cir- 
cumlitio.  Nor  does  the  because  of 
Nicias  being  a  painter  at  all  define 
the  circumlitio  to  be  a  plastering  with 
stucco,  or  a  thick  daubing  with  ver- 
milion ;  for,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  this 
vermilion  painting  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  solid  coating.  As  to  Nicias*s 
services,  "  What  were  they  ?  "  asks 
the  author  of  the  Historical  Evidence 
in  Mr  Jones's  Apology,  ^^  Nicias  was 
an  encaustic  painter^  and  hence  it  is 
clear  that  his  circumlitio^  his  mode  of 
finishing  the  statues,  so  highly  prized 
by  Praxiteles,  must  have  been  the 
application  of  encaustic  painting  to 
those  parts  which  the  sculptor  wished 
to  have  ornamented.  For  it  is  quite 
idle  to  suppose  a  sculptor  like  Prax- 
iteles would  allow  another  sculptor  to 
Jinish  his  works.  The  rough  work 
may  be  done  by  other  hands,  but  the 
finishing  is  always  left  to  the  artist. 
The  statue  completed,  there  still  re- 
mained the  painter*s  art  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  for  that  Nicias  is  re- 
nowned."— Indeed  !  This  is  exceed- 
ingly childish :  first  the  truism  that 
one  sculptor  would  not  have  another 
to  Jinish  his  work — of  course,  not; 
and  then  that  the  work  was  not 
finished  until  the  painter  had  regu- 
larly, according  to  his  best  skill  and  ai*t 
— which  art  and  skill  were  required — 
been  employed  in  the  painting  it  as  he 
would  paint  a  picture,  ^*'for  which  he 
was  renowned ;^^ — that  is,  variously 
colour  all  the  parts  —  till  he  had 
variously  coloured  hair  and  eyes, 
and  put  in  varieties  of  flesh  tones, 
show  the  blue  veins  beneath,  and  all 
that  a  painter  renoicned  for  these 
things  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  in 
his  pictures.  If  this  be  not  the  mean- 
ing of  this  author,  and  the  object  of  Mr 
Owen  Jones  in  making  such  a  parade 


of  it,  he  or  the  writer  writes  without 
any  fixed  ideas,  and  all  this  assump- 
tion, all  this  absurd  theory,  is  after 
all  built  upon  a  word  which  these 
people  are  determined  to  misunder- 
stand, and  yet  upon  which  they  can- 
not help  but  express  the  doubt.  But 
why  should  there  be  any  doubt  at  all? 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  word  is  a 
plain  word,  and  explains  itself  very 
well,  and  even  expresses  its  modus 
operandi,  A  writer  acquainted  with 
such  a  schoolboy  book  as  Ainsworth*s 
Dictionary  might  have  relieved  his 
mind  as  to  any  doubts  or  forced  con- 
struction oi circumlitio;  he  might  have 
found  there,  that  the  word  comea 
from  Linoy  to  smear,  from  Zeo,  the 
same — and  that  Circum  in  the  com- 
position shows  the  action,  the  mode  of 
smearing.  Nay,  he  is  referred  to  two 
passages  in  Pliny,  the  very  one  from 
which  the  quotation  in  the  Historical 
Evidence  is  taken,  and  to  another  in 
the  same  author,  Pliny — and  authors 
generally  explain  themselves — where 
the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
application  of  medicinal  unguents. 
We  can  readily  grant  that  the  ancient 
sculptors  did  employ  recipes  of  the 
most  skilful  persons  in  making  unc- 
tuous varnishes,  which  they  rubbed 
into  the  marble  as  a  preservative^ 
and  also  to  bring  out  more  perfectly 
the  beauty  of  the  marble  texture — not 
altogether  to  hide  it.  It  may  be,  with- 
out the  least  concession  towards  Mr 
Owen  Jones's  painting  theory,  as 
readily  granted  that  they  gave  this 
unctuous  composition  a  warm  tone, 
with  a  little  vermilion,  as  many  still 
do  to  their  varnishes.  Pliny  himself, 
in  his  33d  book,  chap,  vii.,  gives  such 
a  recipe :  White  Punic  wax,  melted 
with  oil,  and  laid  on  hot ;  the  work 
afterwards  to  be  well  rubbed  over  with 
cere> cloths.  To  return  to  the  ^*  Cir- 
cumlitio," we  have  the  word,  only 
with  super  instead  of  circuniy  used  in 
the  application  of  a  varnish  by  the 
Monk  Theophilus,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tnry,  who,  if  he  did  not  take  the  word 
from  Pliny,  and  therefore  in  Pliny's 
sense,  may  be  taken  for  quite  as  good 
Latin  authority.  After  describing 
the  method  of  making  a  varnish  of  oU 
and  a  gum — "  gummi  quod  vocatnr 
fomis" — ^headds,  *^Hoc  glutine  omnia 
pictnra  superlinita,  fit  et  decora  ac 
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omnino  darabnU.**    The  two  words 
SaperliUo  and  Circnmlitlo,*— the  first 
applicable  to  sach  a  sarface  as  a  pic- 
tnre ;  the  last  to  statnes,  which  pre- 
sent qaite  aaother  sarface.    But  if  it 
coald  be  proved — and  it  cannot — that 
the  works  of  Praxiteles  were  in  Mr 
Owen  Jones*8   sense   painted  over, 
would  that  jastify  the  colouring  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the  work  of 
Phidias,    who   preceded   Praxiteles 
more  than  a  century,  daring  which 
many  abominations  in  taste  may  have 
been  Introduced?  We  are  quite  aware 
that,  at  a  barbarous  period,  images  of 
gods,  probably  mostlv  those  of  wood, 
were  painted  over  with  vermilion,  as 
A  sacred  colour  and  one  of  triumph. 
We  extract  from  the  old  translation 
of  Piinv  this  passage : — '^  There  is 
found  also  in  silver  mines  a  mineral 
called  minium,  i.  e.  vermilion,  which 
is  a  colour  at  this  day  of  great  price 
and  estimation,  like  as  it  was  in  old 
time ;  for  the  ancient  Romans  made 
exceeding  great  account  of  it,  not 
only  for  pictures,  but  also  for  divers 
sacred  and  holy  uses.     And  verily 
Verrius  allegeth  and  rehearseth  many 
authors  whose  credit  ought  not  to  be 
disproved,  who  affirm  that  the  man- 
ner was  in  times  past  to  paint  the 
very  face  of  Jupiter^s  image  on  high 
and  festival  dales  with  vermilion :  as 
also  that  the  valiant  captains  who 
rode  in  triumphant  manner  into  Rome 
had  in  former  times  their  bodies  cov- 
ered all  over  therewith ;  after  which 
manner,   they  say,   noble   Camillus 
entered  the  city  in  triumph.     And 
even  to  this  day,  according  to  that 
ancient  and  religious  custom,  ordinary 
it  is  to  colour  all  the  unguents  that 
are  used  in  a  festival  supper,  at  a 
solemne    triumph,    with    vermilion. 
And  no  one  thing  do  the  Censors 
give  charge  and  order  for  to  be  done, 
at  their  entrance  into  office,  before  the 
painting  of  Jupiter^s  image  with  mi- 
nium." Yet  Pliny  does  not  say  much 
in  favour  of  the  practice ;  fbr  he  adds 
— **The  cause  and  motive  that  induced 
our  ancestors  to  this  ceremony  I  mar- 
vel much  at,  and  cannot  imagine  what 
it  should  be.**    The  Censors  did  but 
follow  a  vulgar  taste  to  please  the 


vulgar,  for  whom  no  finery  can  be  too 
fine,  no  colours  too  gaudy.    However 
refined  the  Athenian  taste,  we  know 
finom  their  comedies  they  bad  their 
volgar  ingredient :  there  could  be  no 
security  among  them  even  for  the 
continuance  in  purity  of  the  genins 
which  gave  them  the  works  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles ;  nor  were  even  these 
great  artists  perhaps  allowed  the  ex- 
ercise of  Uieir  own  noble  minds.  The 
Greeks  had  no  permanent  virtues — 
no  continuance  of  high  perceptions : 
as  these  deteriorated,  their  great  sim- 
plicity would  naturally  yield  to  petty 
ornament.    They  of  EUs,  who  ap- 
pointed the  descendants  of  Phidias  to 
the  office  of  preserving  from  injury 
his  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  did 
little  if  they  neglected  to  secure  their 
education  also  in  the  principles  of  the 
taste  of  Phidias.    The  conservators 
would  in  time  be  the  destroyers ;  and 
simply  because  they  must  do,  and 
know  not  what  to  do.     When  images 
— their  innumerable  idols — were  car- 
ried in  processions,  they  were  of  course 
dressed  up,  not  for  veneration,  but 
show.    We  know  that  in  very  early 
times  their  ffods  were  carried  about  in 
shrines,  and,  without  doubt,  tricked 
up  with  dress  and  daubings,  pret^ 
much  as  are,  at  this  day,  the  Greek 
Madonnas.    Venus  and  Cupid  have 
descended  down  to  our  times  in  the 
painted    Madonna    and     Bambino. 
Whatever  people  under  the  sun  have 
ever  had  paint  and  finery,  temples, 
gods,  and  idols  have  had  their  share  of 
them.    We  need  no  proofs,  and  it  is 
surprising  we  have  so  few  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  works  of  the  an- 
cients, that  these  corruptions  would 
take  place.    It  is  in  human  nature : 
barbarism  never  actually  dies ;  it  is 
an  ill  weed,  hard  enthrely  to  eradicate, 
and  is  ready  to  spring  up  in  the  most 
cultivated  soils.  The  vulgar  mind  will 
make  its  own  Loretto:  imagination 
and  credulity  want   no  an^s  but 
themselves   to   convey   anywhere  a 
*'  MfUa  casa ;"  nor  will  there  be  want- 
ing brocade  and  Jewels,  the  crown  and 
the  peplas,  for  the  admiration  of  the 
ignorant.    Are  a  few   examples,  tf 
found  and  proved,  and  of  the  best 


*  "  CireuwUUio^* — See  Mr  Henning's  eridenoe  before  Committee  of  House  ofCom- 
noiis  on  the  preserration  of  stone  by  applicmtion  of  hot  wax  penetrating  the  stone, 
aad  his  mode  of  using  it,  similar  to  the  encaostio  process. 
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times — whicb  is  not  clear — to  establish 
the  theory  as  good  in  taste,  or  in  any 
way  part  of  the  intention  of  the  great 
sculptors?  If  authorities  adduced,  and 
to  be  adduced,  are  worth  anything, 
they  must  go  a  great  deal  farther. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  passage  from 
Paosanias,     lib.    ii.    c.     11 :      Kal 

'Yyf  ta;  d*  €(Ti  Kara  ravrov  ayaikfia  ovk 
ay  ovdi  roOro  X8ois  pabias,  ovrco,  Trcpie- 
Xpva-ip  dvT6  KOfxai  re  yvvaiKonv  ah  K€ip0V' 
Toi  Tjj  $(S>f  KOi  €ad^T6s  BaovXavias  rt- 

\afia>v€s. — **  And  after  the  same  man- 
ner is  a  statue  of  Hygeia,  which  yon 
may  not  easily  see,  it  is  so  complete- 
ly covered  with  hair  of  the  women 
who  have  shorn  themselves  in  honour 
of  the  goddess,  and  also  with  the 
fringes  of  the  Babylonish  vest.^'  Here, 
surely,  is  quite  sufficient  authority  for 
Mr  Jones  to  procure  ample  and  vari- 
ously-coloured wigs  for  the  Venus  de 
Meoicis,  and  other  statues,  and  to  or- 
der a  committee  of  milliners  to  de- 
vise suitable  vesture.  Images  of  this 
kind  were  mostly  made  of  wood,  easy 
to  be  carried  about;  and  were  often, 
doubtless,  made  likest  life,  for  the  de- 
ception as  of  the  real  presence  of  a 
deity.  The  view  of  art  was  lost  when 
imposture  commenced.  Mr  Jones  ad- 
mits that  the  Greek  sculptors  did  not 
intend  exact  imitation,  but  his  theory 
goes  so  close  to  it,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  where  it  stops  short.  Indeed, 
he  had  better  at  once  go  the  whole 
way,  or  we  may  better  say,  "  the 
whole  hog,"  with  bristle  brushes,  for 
when  he  has  got  rid  of  the  ^^ prejudice^* 
in  favour  of  white  marble,  his  spec- 
tators will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  wax-work. 

We  remember  hearing,  in  a  remote 
village,  the  consolation  one  poor  wo- 
man gave  another  —  ^*  Look  up  to 
them  pretty  angels,  with  their  lovely 
black  eyes,  and  take  comfort  from 
'em.*'  These  were  angels*  heads  in 
plaster,  round  the  cornice,  which  the 
church- wardens,  year  after  year,  with 
the  official  taste  and  importance  of  the 
Boman  Censors,  had  caused  to  be  so 
painted  when,  as  they  announced  on  a 
tablet,  they  ^*  beautified  "  the  church. 
Of  late  years  we  have  been  removing 
the  whitewash  from  our  cathedrals, 
thicker,  by  repetition,  than  Mr  Owen 
Jones's  prescribed  coats  of  stucco. 
Should  his  theory  prevail,  we  shall  be 
again  ashamed  of  stone ;  white-lime 
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wUl  be  restored  until  funds  shall  be 
found  for  stucco,  inside  aud  out,  as 
preparation  for  Mr  Jones's  bright  blue 
and  unmitigated  vermilion  and  gold. 
It  is  frightful  to  imagine  Mr  Owen 
Jones  and  his  paint-pot  over  every  inch 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  inside  and  out. 
Let  us  take  a  nearer  view  of  the 
historical  evidence.     We  are  told, 
"  Ancient  literature  abounds  with  re- 
ferences and  allusions  to  the  practice 
of  painting   and    dressing   statues. 
Space  prevents  their  being  copiously 
cited  here."    We  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  lack  of  existence  is  greater 
than  the  lack  of  space,  if  by  ancient 
literature  is  meant  the  best  literature 
— the  literature  contemporary  with 
the  works  of   the  great   sculptors. 
There  were  poets  and  historians — can 
any  quotation  be  given  at  all  admis- 
sible as  evidence  ?  It  is  extraordinary 
that  the  advocates  for  the  theory,  if  it 
were  true,  can  find  no  passages  in  the 
poets.    Is  there  nothing  nearer  than 
what  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Socrates  ?  *^  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Socrates  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor, 
and  that  Plato  lived  m  Athens,  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  sculptors  and 
their  works ;  then  read  this  passage, 
wherein  Socrates  employs  by  way  of 
simile  the  practice  of  painting  statues 
— ^  Just  as  if,  when  painting  statues,. 
a  person  should  blame  us  for.not  plac- 
ing the  most  beautiful  colours  on  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  figure — in- 
asmuch as  the  eyes,  the  most  beauti- 
ful parts,  were  not  painted  purple  but 
black, — we  should  answer  him  by  say- 
ing. Clever  fellow,  do  not  suppose 
we  are  to  paint  eyes  so  beautifully 
that  they  should  not  appear  to  be 
eye.' — Plato,  DeRepuh.^  lib.  iv.  This- 
passage  would  long  ago  have  settled 
the  question,  had  not  the  modems 
been  preoccupied  with  the  belief  that 
the  Greeks  did  not  paint  their  statues; 
they  therefore  read  the  passage  In  an- 
other sense.    Many  translators  read 
*  pictures'  for  *  statues.'      But  the 
Greek  word  Apbptas  signifies  ^  statue,' 
and  is  never  used  to  signify  *  pic- 
ture.'   It  means  statue,  and  a  statu- 
ary is  called  the  maker  of  such  sta- 
tues— Av^ptavroTToiw,     (Mr  Davis,  in 
Bohn's  English  edition  of  Plato,  avoids 
the  difficulty  by  translating  it  *  hu- 
man figures*)." — Mr  Lloyd,  in  his  re- 
marks upon  this  passage,  confesses 
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that  it  does  not  touch  the  qnestion 
concerning  the  painting  the  flesh,  but 
refers  to  the  eyes,  lips,  and  ornaments. 
We  object  not  to  admit  more  than 
this,  and,  as  we  have  before  obserted, 
that  certain  images,  mostly  of  wood, 
were  painted  entirely,  excepting  where 
dothed ;  and,  for  argument's  sake,  ad- 
mitting that  Socrates  alluded  to  these 
common  images,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
^e  ancestors  of  our  common  dolls, 
should  we  be  justified  in  building  a 
theory  subversive  of  all  good  taste 
upon  such  an  ambiguity  ?  For  nothing 
is  here  said  of  marble  statues ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  marble 
Btatnes  are  meant.  The  writer  in  the 
*^  Apology"  says,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, that  hv^puMs  always  means  sta- 
tue, and  never  picture ;  but  these  were 
figures,  that  he  would  call  statues,  of 
wood  and  of  clay,  and  of  little  value— 
a  kind  of  marketable  goods  for  the 
Tulgar,  as  we  have  already  shown. 
But  if  the  writer  is  determined  to 
make  them  marble  statues,  and  of  the 
best,  he  might  certainly  have  made 
his  case  the  stronger;  for  when  he 
says,  and  truly,  that  Socrates  was  the 
son  of  a  sculptor,  he  forgets  that  So- 
crates was  himself  a  sculptor, — and 
some  have  supposed  him  to  have  been 
a  painter  also,  but  Fliny  is  of  an- 
other opinion.  The  three  Graces  in 
the  court  before  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  were  his  work;  and  it  is 
probably  to  the  demands  these  Graces 
made  upon  his  thoughts  the  philoso- 
pher alluded  in  his  dialogue  with 
Theodote  the  courtesan.  She  had  in- 
vited him  to  her  home ;  he  excused 
himself  that  he  had  no  leisure  from 
his  private  and  public  affairs, — ^'  and 
besides,"  he  adds  playfully,  "I  have 
ifiXkat — female  friends — at  home  who 
will  not  suffer  me  to  absent  myself  from 
them  day  or  night,  learning,  as  they 
do  from  me,  charms  and  powers  of  en- 
ticement." *  So  that  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  been  no. mean  statuary. 
Yet,  conslderbg  that  his  mother  fol- 
lowed the  humble  occupation  of  a 


midwife,  and  that  consequently  hia 
father  was  not  very  rich,  it  may  not 
be  an  out-of-the-way  conjecture  to 
suppose  that  the  family  trade  may 
have  had  its  humbler  empioyiaenta,  oif 
which  the  painting  images  may  have 
borne  a  part  Ships  had  their  images 
as  well  as  temples,  and  we  know  that 
the  ship's  head  was  **  MiXrdirc^pijbic.** 
The  custom  has  descended  to  oar 
times.  But  we  are  not  to  take  the  word 
pnt  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Socra- 
tes— anhpuwras — necessarily  in  the 
highest  sense,  and  imagine  lie  speaks 
of  such  works  as  those  of  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles.  Although  the  Greeks  did 
distinguish  the  several  words  bj 
which  statues  were  understood,  thej 
were  not  very  nice  in  the  observance 
of  the  several  uses.  Aa/tpmyras  may 
have  been  applied  to  any  representa- 
tion of  the  human  figure.f  Aydpuuh- 
rcnnMOff,  says  the  Apologist,  was  a 
statuary — so  may  have  been  said  to 
be  Aj^puarnmkdarfv  the  modellist  in 
day  or  wax;  but  neither  word  is 
used  by  Socrates — simply  ApdpuamMK^ 
(images).  There  is  not  a  hint  as  to 
how,  or  with  what  materials,  they 
were  made.  The  scholiast  on  the 
passage  in  Aristophanes  respecting 
the  work  of  Socrates  (the  Graces), 
makes  a  distinction  between  wfbpuuh' 
ras  and  ayakfjuara — noticing  that  So- 
crates was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus, 
Xf^lo^a,  with  whom  he  took  his  share 
in  the  polishing  art,  adding  that  he 
polished  atf^piauras  \i/0ivas  cXo^vc,  and 
that  he  made  the  ^*  ayakpara  "  of  the 
three  Graces.  Now,  let  avdpuu  be  a 
statue,  or  human  figure,  of  whatever 
material,  and  grant  that  some  such 
figures  had  painted  eyes,  and  probably 
partially  coloured  drapery,  possibly 
the  whole  body  painted — what  then  ? 
they  might  have  been  low  and  inferior 
works.  Who  would  think,  from  such 
data,  of  inferring  a  habit  in  the  Greek 
sculptors  of  painting  and  plastering 
all  their  marble  statues — asserting  too, 
so  audaciously,  that  we  the  moderns 
have,  and  not  they,  a  prejudice  in 


*  In  the  Clouds,  Aristophanes  makes  Socrates  swear  by  the  Graces~r«f«f  i^  ni 
tAs  xh*^^ — twitting  him,  as  the  scholiast  remarks^  upon  his  former  employment^  allud- 
ing to  his  work  of  the  Graces.~(7/oM<Xi,  771. 

t  '^  Inter  itatucu  Gneci  sic  distingnunt  teste  Philandro,  ut  statnas  Deomm  vocent 
Ii^x*  •  Heroam  M»«  ;  Regum  •fh*'^*^'  :  Sapientum  u»Om  •  Bene-meritornm 
^fM* ;  qaod  tamen  discrimen  anetoribus  non  semper  obserratur.** — Hofpmaniv'b 
ZMcofi. 
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fftYcrar  of  white  marble?  Bat  Mr 
Lloyd,  in  his  note  on  this  passage, 
with  respect  to  Socrates  (vide  *^  Apo- 
logy**),  admits  that  it  is  no  evidenoe  of 
Um  cokmring  the  flesh.  ^*  The  pas- 
sage is  decisive,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
colouring  the  flesh.  It  proves  that 
as  late  as  Plato*s  time  it  was  osnal 
to  apply  colour  to  the  eyes  of  statues ; 
and  assuming,  what  is  not  stated,  that 
marble  statues  are  in  question,  we 
are  brought  to  the  same  point  as  by 
the  ^ginetan  marbles,  of  which  the 
eyes,  lips,  portions  of  the  armour  and 
draperies,  were  found  coloured.  I 
forget  whether  the  hair  was  found  to 
be  coloured,  but  the  absence  of  traces 
of  colour  on  the  flesh,  while  they  were 
abundant  elsewhere,  indicates  that,  if 
coloured  at  all,  it  must  have  been  by 
a  different  and  more  perishable  pro- 
cess— by  a  tint,  or  stain,  or  varnish. 
The  £ginetan  statues,  being  archaic, 
do  not  give  an  absolute  rule  for  those 
of  Phidias.  The  archaic  Athenian 
bas-relief  of  a  warrior,  in  excellent 
preservation,  shows  vivid  colours  on 
drapery  and  ornaments  of  armour, 
and  the  eyeballs  were  also  coloured  : 
here  again  there  is  no  trace  of  colour 
on  the  flesh.**  Bat  notwithstanding 
that  no  statue  has  been  found  with 
any  trace  of  colour  in  the  flesh,  and 
not  satidfled  with  Mr  Lloyd's  com- 
mentary, Mr  Owen  Jones  seeks  proof 
and  confirmation  of  the  sense  of  the 
quotation  from  Plato,  in  a  caution 
given  by  Plutarch,  thus  mistranslated : 
"It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful 
of  statues,  otherwise  the  vermilion 
with  which  the  ancient  statues  were 
cohHrediffill  quickly  disappear"  What 
kind  of  care  is  necessary  ?  Plutarch 
OSes  the  word  yovcMrtr,  which  means 
more  than  care — that  a  polishing  or 
varnishing  is  necessary  (if,  as  we  may 
presume,  they  would  preserve  the  old 
colouring  of  an  archaic  statue),  be- 
cause, not  perhaps  of  the  quick  fading 
of  the  vermilion,  as  translated  by  Mr 


Lloyd,  but  the  vermilion  cfoi^i— 
effloresces ;  or,  as  we  should  say,  comes 
np  dry  to  the  surface^  leaving  the 
vehicle  with  which  it  was  put  on. 
However,  let  the  passage  have  all  the 
meaning  Mr  Owen  Jones  can  desire, 
it  relates  only  to  certain  sacred  figures 
at  Rome,  not  in  Greece,  and  which 
may  have  been,  for  anything  that  is 
known  to  thecontrary,  figures  of  sacred 
geese.  How  do  these  quotations  show 
the  practice  of  Phidias  ?  In  the  first 
place,  Plato,  who  narrates  what  So- 
crates said,  was  nearly  a  century  after 
Phidias,  and  Plutarch  nearly  six  hun- 
dred years  after  Phidias.  On  every 
account  the  authority  of  Plato  would 
be  preferable  to  that  of  Plutarch,  who 
kept  his  school  at  Rome,  and  was  to 
more  fond  of  raising  questions  than 
of  affording  accurate  information.* 
Mr  Owen  Jones,  however,  in  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  imaginary  triumph, 
outruns  all  his  given  authorities  to 
authorities  not  given.  He  says: 
*'  There  are  abundant  notices  extant 
which  illustrate  it  (the  painting  of 
statues).  One  will  suffice.  The 
celebrated  marble  statue  of  a  Bac- 
chante by  Scopas  is  described  as 
holding,  in  lieu  of  the  Thyrsus,  a 
dead  roebuck,  which  is  cut  open,  and 
the  marble  represents  living  flesh." 
We  willingly  excuse  the  blunder  of 
the  living  flesh  of  a  dead  roebuck, 
ascribing  it  solely  to  the  impetuosity 
of  the  genius  of  Mr  Owen  Jones, 
which,  plunging  into  colouring  mat- 
ter, would  vermilionise  the  palest 
face  of  Death.  If  paint  could  **  create 
a  soul  nnder  the  ribs  of  death,**  he 
would  do  it.  He  must  greatlj 
admire  the  old  lady's  dying  re- 
quest to — 

"  Pat  on  this  cheek  a  little  reef. 
One  surely  would  not  look  »  fright  whea 
dead." 

We  know  not  where  to  lay  onr  hand 
upon  the  original  account  of  this 
statue  of  the  Bacchante  of  Scopas; 
bnt   if  it   says  no  more  than  the 


*  We  do  not  presume  to  be  critical  upon  the  Bceotian  schoolmaster's  Greek  ;  but 
no  modem  student  would  take  him  for  an  authority  in  prosody.^  He  says  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  genius  of  Homer  hurried  him  into  a  false  quantity  in  the  first  line 
of  the  Jliad,  in  the  word  9u».  Plutarch  was  forgetftil  of  the  rule  of  «  purum  in  the 
Tocatire.  His  prejudice  is  sufficiently  shovm  in  his  essay  On  the  Malignity  of  Hero^ 
dohu,  whom  he  disliked,  because  the  historian  did  not  speak  over  favourably  of  the 
Boeotians.  **  Plutarch  was  a  Boeothui,  and  thought  it  indispensably  inoombeai  en 
hha  to  viadioale  the  oame  of  his  eoonlrymen.'*— Bblob's  Hsrtd, 
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Apologist  MJ8  tar  M — that  the  marble 
represented  **  liviDg  flesh  ^ — it  does 
not  necesssrflj  imply  colonr.    Here 
Is  a  oontradictioii :   if  it  be  meant 
tbat  bj  *' living  flesh**  the  colonr 
of  living  flesh  was  represented— for 
tbat  must  be  the  argument — there 
most  have  been  an  attempt  towards 
the  exact  imitation  of  nature.    "  In 
the  first  place,**  sajs  Mr  Owen  Jones, 
arguing  M^ainst  the  suggestion  of  col- 
oured and  veined  marble  having  been 
used,  **  veins  do  not  so  run  in  marble  as 
to  represent  flesh.  In  the  second,  anless 
statues  were  usuallv  coloured,  such 
veins,   if  they   existed,    would   be 
regarded  as  terrible  blemishes,  and 
the  very  things  the  Greeks  are  sup- 
posed to  have  avoided — viz.,  colour 
as   representing  reality — would   be 
shown.*'    Does  Mr  Owen  Jones  here 
admit  that  this  exact  imitation  by 
colour  was  not  usual  ?    If  so,  as  the 
words  imply,  what  becomes  of  his 
quotation  of  the  words  of  Socrates 
with  regard  to  colouring  the  eyes? 
And  further,  upon  what  new  plea 
will    he  Justify   his    colouring    the 
Parthenon  frieze — not  only  the  men 
and  their  cloaks,  but  the  horses — so 
that    the    latter   exactly   resemble 
those  on  the  roundabouts  on  which 
children  ride  at  fairs  ?    We  suppose 
he  meant  the  men  to  have  a  natural 
colour,  and  the  horses  also^a  taste 
so  vile,  that  we  are  quite  sure  such 
a  perpetration  would  have  shocked 
Phidias  out  of  all  patience.    And  if 
not  meant  for  the  exact  colour,  what 
can  he  suppose  they  were  painted 
for?— as,  to  avoid  this  semblance  of 
reality,  the  Greeks,  according  to  him, 
should  have  painted  men  and  horses 
vermilion  or  blue,  or  any  colour  the 
farthest  fh)m  reality,  the  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  Mr  Owen  Jones — and 
that  he  should  have  painted  them 
vermilion  he  immediately  shows,  by 
quoting   Fausanlas,    where   he   de- 
scribes a   statue   of  Bacchus   "  as 
having  all  those  portions  not  hidden 
by  draperies  painted  vermilion,  the 
body  being  of  gilded  wood.**    What 
has  this  to  do  with  marble  statues  ? 
But  he  seems  not  to  understand  the 
hint  fftven  by  his  commentator,  Mr 
Lloyd,  *^  that  the  statue  was  appa- 
rently   ithyphallic,     and    probably 
archaic** — a  well-known  peculiarity 
in  statues  of  Bacchus.    Not  having, 


however,  such  a  specimen  in  marfale» 
be  is  particnlarly  glad  to  find  one  of 
gypsum,  **  ornamented  with  paint:" 
nothing  more  probable,  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  woodoi  one 
was  painted  vermilion. 

**  But  colour  was  used,  as  we 
know,**  says  Mr  Owen  Jones ;  **  and 
Fausanias  (iiroul,  lib.  viiL  cap.  39) 
describes  a  statue  of  Bacchus  as  hav- 
ing all  those  portions  not  hidden  by 
draperies  painted  vermilion,  the  body 
being  of  gilded  wood.  He  also  dis- 
tinctiy  says  that  statues  made  of 
gypsum  were  painted,  describing  a 

statue  of  Bacchus  yinfrov  irciroa^yKKir, 

which  was — the  language  is  explicit — 
ornamented  with  paint,  (emtcMKoa-fanu^ 
vw  ypo^.)**  These  are  statues  of 
Bacchus,  and,  as  the  Apologist  is 
reminded  by  his  commentator,  Mr 
Lloyd,  *'  apparently  ithyphallic,**  and 
therefore  painted  red.  The  draperies 
are  the  assumption  of  the  writer ;  he 
should  have  said  ivy  and  laurel. 
Mr  Owen  Jones,  to  render  his 
examples  ^*  abundant,*'  writes  statues 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation, 
whereas  the  word  in  his  authority, 
Fausanias,  is  singular.  We  stay  not 
to  inquire  if  ypac^  here  means  paint, 
though,  speaking  of  another  statue, 
Fausanias  uses  the  verb  and  its  conge- 
nial noun  in  another  sense^*^  ortypa/i- 

fjLa  irravTfj  ypa^ijvm.**     We  the  more 

readily  grant  it  was  painted  vermi- 
lion, because  it  was  a  Bacchic  statue; 
and  grant  that  it  was  seen  by  Fau- 
sanias. We  daresay  it  was  ancient 
enough  ;  but  for  any  proof  we  must 
not  look  to  Fausanias,  who  lived  at 
Rome  170th  year  of  the  Christian 
era ; — and  here  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  of  the  innumerable  statues 
spoken  of  by  that  writer,  of  marble 
and  other  materials,  the  supposed 
painted  are  a  very  few  exceptions. 
Not  only  does  he  speak  of  marble, 
without  any  mention  of  colouring, 
but  of  its  whiteness.  In  this  matter, 
indeed,  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule 
of  the  contrary.  Before  we  proceed 
to  the  examples  taken  from  Virgil — 
weak  enough — let  us  see  if  there  may 
not  be  found  something  nearer  the 
time  of  Fhidias  than  any  authorities 
given.  Well,  then,  we  have  an  eye- 
witness, one  who  must  not  only  have 
seen  the  statues  of  Fhidias,  but  pro- 
bably conversed  with  Fhidias  him« 
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self— iEschylas.  If  such  statues  as 
he  speaks  of  were  painted  generally, 
and  as  a  necessary  part  of  their 
completion,  could  he  have  brought 
into  poetic  use  and  sentiment  their 
vacancy  of  eyes?    It  is  a  remarkable 

Sassage.    He  is  describing  Menelans 
I  his  gallery  full  of  the  large  statues 
of  Helen.  It  is  in  the  **  Agamemnon :" 

E»fi6p<lxov  yhp  Koko<r<rS>v 

*OufidT<op  d*  cV  dx^jviais 
Epp€i  natr'  ^Afpo^ira, 

There  was  '*  no  speculation  in  those 
eyes.'*  The  eyes  were  not  painted 
certainly ;  as  the  poet  saw  the  statues 
in  his  mind*s  eye,  so  had  he  seen 
them  with  his  visible  organs.  The 
charm  of  love  was  not  in  them, 
because  the  outward  form  of  the 
€ye  was  only  represented  in  the 
marble.  The  love-charm  was  not  in 
those  *'  vacancies  of  eyes."  Schiitz 
has  this  note  upon  the  passage: 
^'  Quamvis  nimirum  eleganter  fabri- 
catn  sint  statuse,  carent  tamen  oculis, 
adeoque  admirationem  quidem  exci- 
tare  possnnt  amorem  non  item.*' 

These  lines  of  the  poet  iEschylus, 
repeated  before  an  acute  and  critical 
Athenian  audience,  would  have  been 
unintelligible,  and  marked  as  an  egre- 
gious blunder,  if  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing statues,  or  even  their  eyes  alone, 
had  been  so  universal  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  this  ^'  Apology."  Can  there 
be  a  more  decisive  authority,  than  this 
of  the  contemporary  iBschylus  ?  It  is 
certainly  a  descent  from  ^schylus  to 
Virgil;  but  we  follow  the  apologist. 

*'  MAimorensque  tibi,  Dea,  versicotoribus 

ali$ 
In  mortm  pictd  stabit  Amor  pharetra.*^ 

The  writer,  by  his  italics,  is,  we 
think,  a  little  out  in  grammar,  con- 
necting '*  in  morem  "  (because  it  was 
•customary^  with  "versicoloribus  alls," 
—and  in  his  translated  sense  of  the 
passage,  with  '*  pict&  pharetr^  "  also. 
This  is  certainly  making  nothing  of 
it,  by  endeavouring  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  ^'  In  morem  "  may  more  pro- 
perly attach  itself  to  "stabit;"  if 
not,  to  the  wings  or  painted  quiver, — 
not,  in  construction,  to  both ;  at  any 
rate,  Virgil,  though  Heyne  reproves 
him  for  his  bad  taste,  had  here  a  pre- 


judice in  favour  of  marble,  for  "Amor** 
shall  be  marble — that  is  the  first  word, 
and  first  consideration.  In  the  next 
quotation  Virgil,  as  provokingly,  sets 
his  heart  upon  marble— nay,  smooth 
polished  marble — and  the  whole  figure 
is  to  be  entirely  of  this  smooth  marble ; 
but  he  gratifies  Mr  Jones  by  "  scarlet" 
— the  colour  of  colours,  vermilion — 
and  thus  so  reconciles  the  Folychro- 
matist  to  the  marble,  as  to  induce  him 
to  quote  the  really  worthless  pas- 
sage:— 

**  Si  propriam  hoc  fuerit,  levi  de  mannora 

toU 
Puniceo  stabiB  suras  eyincta  cothumo.^* 

It  is  not  of  much  moment  to  the  main 
question  what  statue  one  down  should 
offer  to  Diana,  in  return  for  a  day's 
hunting,  or  the  other  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  far  less  respectable  deity, 
whom  he  has  abready  made  in  vulgar 
marble,  pro  temp,  only,  and  whom  he 
promises  to  set  up  in  gold,  though 
simply  the  "cnstos  pauperis  borti." 

*<  None  te  marmorenm  pro  tempore  feet- 

mns  ;  at  ta 
Si  foeiura  gregem  sappleverit,  aureus  esto.** 

The  poetical  promises  exceeded  the 
clown's  means;  neither  Diana,  nor 
the  deity,  odious  to  her,  saw  the 
promises  fulfilled.  The  Apologist  is 
merely  taking  advantage  of  a  poetical 
license,  a  plenary  indulgence  in  non- 
performance. It  is  quite  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  prove  what  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  must  have  done,  by  what 
Virgil  imagmed.  But  as  Mr  Owen 
Jones  delights  in  such  quasi  modem 
authorities,  we  venture  to  remind  him 
of  the  bad  taste  of  Horace,  who  loved 
the  Parian  marble;  and  to  recom- 
mend him  to  consider  in  what  manner 
white  marble  is  spoken  of  by  as  good 
authority,  Juvenal,  who  introduces  it 
as  most  valued  in  his  time — white 
statues. 

'*  Et  jam  accurrit,  qui  marmora  donet 
Conferat  impersas.    Hie  nuda  et  Candida 

signa. 
Hie  aliqnid    pneclamm    Euphnnoris  et 

Polycfeti." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  quote  also  what 
he  says  in  reference  to  waxing  sta- 
tues : — 

**  Propter  qu«  fas  est  genua  inoermre  Do(H 
rum.*^ 

Upon  which  we  find  in  a  note— ''Con- 
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meverftBi  Beorma  simulacra  cera 
HUnire  (tbe  dd  word  of  dispute)  ibi- 
demqM  affert  illod  Fmdentii,  lib.  L, 
contra  Symonachom, — 

<  San  iDits  eerif 

fidersl,  vngiMiito^e  Larss  hameae«ra 


And  in  Sat.  XIL^  **  Simulacra  inton- 
tiacer&." 

We  have  already  treated  of  this 
cnstom  of  waxing  the  statues,  and 
given  the  recipe  of  Pliny,  to  which 
we  revert  for  a  moment,  because  the 
advocates  for  tiie  colouring  theory  in- 
ioai  that  iUiHa^  linita^  iUintre^  hnire, 
all  of  one  origin,  are  words  applicable 
to  painting.  Pliny  says,— we  quote 
from  Smithes  IHetitmanf  of  Greek  and 
Baman  ilntifut^t, —- after  showing 
]k>w  the  wax  should  be  melted  aad 
laid  on,  *^  It  was  then  rubbed  with  a 
dean  linen  doth,  tn  the  way  thai  naked 
mar^etaitueewendone,'^  The  Latin 
ith—*'^  Sicut  et  marmora  niteeeuntJ*^ 
The  writer  in  the  Dictionary  speaks 
as  to  the  various  application  of  the 
encaustic  process,  to  paint  and  to 
poUsh :  *^  Wax  thus  purified  was 
mixed  with  all  species  of  colours,  and 
prepared  for  painting;  but  it  was  ap- 
plied also  to  many  other  uses,  as 
polishing  statues,  walls,  &c." 

Lucian,  who  di^  ninety  years  of  age, 
I80th  of  the  Christian  era,  although 
lie  relinqubhed  the  employment  of  a 
Itatnary,  and  followed  that  of  litera- 
ture, had  certainly  an  excellent  taste 
in  art.  His  descriptions  of  statues 
and  pictures  prove  his  fondness  and 
his  knowledge.  What  he  says  of  the 
ftmous  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles 
is  very  remarkable.  After  admiring 
the  whiteness  of  the  marble  and  its 
polish,  he  praises  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artificer,  in  so  contriving  the  statue 
aa  to  bring  least  in  sight  a  blemish  in 
the  marble,  (a  very  common  thing,  he 
addsV  It  would  not  have  required 
this  ingenuity  in  the  design,  if  Praxi- 
teles had  intended  his  statue  to  be 
painted,  for  the  paint  would  have 
covered  the  stain  in  the  marble  wher- 
ever placed.  We  may  learn  some- 
thing more  from  Lucian.  In  his 
**  Images,*'  wishing  to  describe  a  per- 
fect woman,  ho  will  first  represent 
Imr  by  the  finest  statues  in  the  world, 
selecting  the  beauties  of  each.  It  is 
in  a  dialogue  with  Lycinos  and  Poly- 


stratns.  "Is  there  anything  waat*- 
ing?'*  asks  Polystratus,  after  mention 
of  these  perfect  statues.  Lycinus  re- 
plies that  the  colouring  is  wanting. 
He  therefore  brings  to  bis  description 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  the  best 
painters.  Enough  is  not  done  yet; 
there  is  the  mind  to  be  added.  Ha 
therefore  calls  in  the  poets.  Her^ 
then,  we  have  statuary,  painter,  and 
poet,  each  by  their  separate  art  to 
portray  this  perfect  woman.  He 
does  not  describe  by  painted  statues, 
but  by  pictures.  Had  paintmg  sta- 
tues been  universal,  as  pretended, 
Lucian  must  have  seen  examples,  and 
hia  reference  to  pictures  would  have 
been  unnecessary.  If  it  be  argued 
that  the  paint  had  worn  off,  thai 
argument  will  tell  against  the  Poly- 
chromatists,  for  it  at  least  will  show 
that,  in  an  age  when  statues  were 
esteemed,  the  barbarity  of  oolooring 
was  not  renewed. 

In  his  "  Description  oi  a  Honae,** 
he  says,  "  Over  against  the  door,  upo» 
the  ^  wall,  there  is  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  in  reUef,  where  you  nay  see 
the  goddess  in  white  marble,  without 
her  accoutrements  of  war."  The 
painter,  it  may  be  fairly  coojectnred, 
painted  inside  on  the  wall  of  the 
house,  the  common  aspect,  and  the 
white  marble  statue. 

In  his  ''Baths  of  H^ia«,'*  be 
mentions  "  two  noble  pieces  of  anti- 
quity in  marble  of  Health  and  iEt- 
colapius.''  Nor  does  be  omit  notie- 
ing  paint,  and  that  vermilion — baft 
where  is  it?  "'Then  yon  come  to  a 
hot  passage  of  Numidian  stone,  thai 
brings  you  to  the  last  apartmenti 
glittering  with  a  bright  vermilion, 
bordering  on  purple." 

According  to  Mr  Owen  Jones's 
theory,  all  these  exquisite  works  in 
white  marble  are  to  be  considered  aa 
unfinished;  if  they  have  not  beea 
handed  over  to  the  painter,  they 
should  be  now.  Why  did  Phidlaa 
and  Praxiteles  so  daborate  to  tlie 
mark  of  truth  their  performances? 
The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn 
the  reason  firom  Mr  Owen  Jones.  li 
was  from  the  necessity  of  the  subse- 
quent finish  by  paints! 

"  People  are  apt  to  argue  that  Phi- 
dias never  could  have  ti^en  such  paina 
to  study  the  lig^t  and  shade  of  thin 
bas-relief,  if  the  fineness  of  his  work- 
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manship  had  had  to  be  stopped  up 
when  bedaubed  with  paint."  It  is  as- 
tODisfaing  that  not  a  glimmering  of 
common  sense  was  here  let  in  upon 
the  work  of  Phidias,  while  the  whole 
light  of  his  understanding  showed  the 
effect  of  his  own  handiwork  on  the 
plaster;  for  he,  in  that  case,  says, 
^^  Bat  when  the  plaster  has  further  to 
be  painted  with  four  coats  of  oil-paint 
to  stop  the  suction,  it  maj  readily  be 
imagined  how  much  the  more  delicate 
modalations  of  the  surface  will  suffer.*' 
Does  he  suppose  that  the  eyes  of  Phi- 
dias, and  of  people  in  that  age,  were 
blind  to  the  suffering  of  these  nice  mo- 
dulations from  the  stucco,  or  over-coats 
of  paint  ?  But  why  did  Phidias  so 
finish  his  works? — hear  the  poly- 
chromatic oracle  ^*  Now,  people  who 
argue  thus  have  never  understood 
what  colour  does  when  applied  to 
form.  The  very  fact  that  colour  has 
to  be  applied,  demands  the  highest 
finish  in  the  form  beneath.  By  more 
visibly  bringing  out  the  form^it  makes 
all  defects  more  prominent.  Let  any 
one  compare  the  muscles  of  the  figures 
in  white  with  the  muscles  of  those 
coloured^  and  he  will  not  hesitate  an 
instant  to  admit  this  truth.  The 
labours  of  Phidias,  had  they  never 
received  colour,  would  have  been 
thrown  away ;  it  was  because  he  de- 
signed them  to  receive  colour,  that 
such  an  elaboration  of  the  surface  was 
required."  This  is  the  most  consider- 
able inconsiderate  nonsense  imagia- 
mble.  Common  sense  says,  that  one 
even  colour,  or  absence  of  colour,  gives 
equal  shadows,  according  to  the  scnlp- 
tor*s  design ;  but  if  yon  colour  portions 
of  the  same  work  differently,  the  unity 
of  shadows  will  be  destroyed,  for  sha- 
dows will  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
various  colourings,  be  they  light  or 
dark.  This  necessity  of  colouring 
would  impose  such  a  task  upon  the 
sculptor,  so  complicate  his  work  and 
design,  and  so  bring  his  whole  mind 
into  subservience  to,  or  certainly  co- 
operation and  consultation  with,  the 
painter,  that  no  man  of  genius  conld 
submit  to  it ;  for  it  is  the  character- 
istic of  genius  to  have  its  exercise  in 
its  own  independent  art.  The  asser- 
tion of  this  effect  of  colour,  by  Mr 
Jones,  is  untrue  in  fact,  and  if  he 
conld  make  it  true,  would  so  compli- 
eate,  and  at  the  same  time  degrade, 


the  statuary's  art,  that  in  the  disgust 
of  its  operation  it  would  be  both  out 
of  the  power,  and  out  of  the  inclina- 
tion, of  men  to  pnrsue  it  Will  the 
people  of  England  take  Mr  Owen 
Jones's  reproof?  To  them  the  la- 
bours of  Phidias  have  hitherto  been 
thrown  away,  for  they  have  only  as 
yet  seen  his  works  in  white  marble — 
in  fact,  unfinished.  In  ,this  state  Mr 
Jones  thinks  they  have  been  very 
silly  to  admire  them  at  all — and  how 
they  came  to  admire  them  who  can 
comprehend  ?  they  have  no  colourable 
pretext  for  their  admiration.  Not 
only  have  the  labours  of  Phidias 
been  *^  throum  away^'* — but,  what  Is 
more  galling  to  this  age  of  economistSi 
some  forty  thousand  pounds  of  onr 
good  people's  money  have  been  thrown 
away  too.  What  is  left  to  be  done  ? 
Simply  what  we  have  often  done  be- 
fore—throw some  *^  good  money  after 
the  bad,"  and  constitute  Mr  Owen 
Jones  Grand  Polychromatist-plenipo- 
tentiary,  with  competence  of  salary 
and  paint-pots,  and  establish  him  for 
life,  and  his  school  for  ever,  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  well  for  hia 
and  for  them  the  innocent  marbles 
have  no  motion,  or  the  very  stones 
would  cry  out  against  him,  and  npM 
their  quiescent  arms  to  smash  more 
than  his  paint^pots. 

And  here  let  us  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark of  Mr  Owen  Jones's  colouring^ 
having  been  thoroughly  disgusted  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  that  he  is  as  yet 
but  in  the  veiT  elements  of  the  grammar 
of  colour.  He  has  gone  but  a  veiy 
little  way  in  its  alphabet.  He  has 
practised  little  more  than  the  A  B  G 
—that  is,  the  bright  blue,  the  bright 
red,  the  bright  yellow.  But  the  al- 
phabet is  much  beyond  this.  What  of 
their  combinations?  These  are  so 
innumerable  that,  as  if  in  despair  of 
their  acquirement,  he  puts  his  whole 
trust  in  the  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
so  that  the  very  object  of  colour, 
variety,  is  missed,  and  the  eye  Is 
wearied  and  irritated  in  this  C17- 
stal  Palace  with  what  may  be  call- 
ed, in  defiance  of  the  contradiction 
of  the  word,  a  polychromatic  mo- 
notony. His  theory  of  colour  stops 
short  at  the  beginning — it  is  with- 
out its  learning.  The  sentiments 
of  colours  are  in  their  mixtures, 
their  relative  combinations,  and^  1^ 
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proptiate  applications,  and  we  venture 
to  stiggefit  to  other  Polychromatist^, 
besides  Mr  Owen  Jones,  that  the  gram- 
mar of  colouring,  if  learned  properly, 
will  lead  to  a  mystery  which  the  blue, 
red,  and  yellow,  of  themselves  the 
A,  B,  C  of  the  art,  are  quite  insuf- 
ficient to  teach.  The  study  is  by 
none  more  required  than  our  painters 
in  glass;  nor  are  some  of  our  picture- 
makers,  as  our  Academy  exhibitions 
show,  without  the  need  of  a  little  learn- 
ing. We  scarcely  ever  see  a  modern 
w&dow  that  does  not  exhibit  a  total 
ignorance  of  colour.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  eye  is  a  quantity  of 
blue,  for  it  is  the  most  active  colour, 
and  it  is  given  in  large  portions,  not 
dissipated  as  it  should  be — then  reds, 
and  as  vivid  as  may  be — and  yel- 
lows. Attempt  at  proper  effect,  such 
as  the  genius  loci  requires,  there  is 
none.  With  the  unsparing  use  of 
these  three  unmitigated  colours  only, 
we  do  not  see  why  decorators  should 
be  called  Polychromatists  at  all ;  they 
should  style  themselvesTridiromatists. 
But  of  Mr  Owen  Joneses  polychroma- 
tic theory  and  practice,  do  not  let  him 
so  slander  the  tasks  of  the  ancients  as 
to  pretend  that  he  has  it  from  them,  if 
by  the  ancients  he  means  those  artists 
of  good  time.  They  delighted  in  white 
marble,  ^^  nuda  et  Candida  signa,**— 
the  naked  and  the  white.  The  pre- 
tence that  he  had  it  from  them,  is  as 
the 

''  Painted  vest  Prince  Vortigern  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire 
"won." 

The  grandsire  never  took  it;  the 
naked  Plct  never  had  it  And  yet  the 
directors  of  this  Crystal  Palace  have 
taken  Mr  Owen  Jones's  word  for  it. 
They  have  inconsiderately,  and  with 
the  worst  taste,  delivered  up  the 
Palace  into  Mr  Jones's  hands.  We 
dread  his  being  put  into  any  other 
palace,  for  he  evidently  longs  to  be 
stuccoing  and  daubing  the  real 
marbles.  **  The  experiment  cannot 
be  fairly  tried,  till  tried  on  marble'* — 
and  he  looks  to  a  wide  area,  ample 
verge,  and  room  enough,  '*  and  in 
conditions  of  space,  atmosphere,  &c., 
similar  to  those  under  which  the  ori- 
•ginals  were  placed."  We  however 
owe  it  to  Mr  Owen  Jones's  candour 
In  admitting  a  note  by  Mr  Penrose, 


which  vindicates  the  character  of  this 
odious  marble.    Thus  speaks  Mr  Pen- 
rose :  '*  An  extensive  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Pentelic  Quarries,  by 
the  orders  of  King  Otho,  has  shown 
that  large  blocks,  such  as  were  used  at 
Athens,  are  very  rare  indeed.  The  dis- 
tance, also,  from  the  city  is  consider- 
able: whereas  there  are  quarries  on 
Mount  Hymettus  at  little  more  than 
one- third  the  distance  (and  most  con- 
venient for  carriage),  which  furnish 
immense    masses    of   dove-coloured 
marble,  much  prized,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  Romans  (Uor.,  ii.  18),  and  in- 
ferior in  no  respect  but  that  of  colour 
to  the  Pentelic.    It  could,  therefore, 
only  have  been  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
the  latter  material  that  led  to  its  em- 
ployment by  so  practical  a  people  as 
the  Athenians."    It  will  occur  to  the 
reader  to  ask  if  there  is  not  here  some- 
thing like  a  proof  that  they  did  not 
intend  this   Pentelic  marble  to    be 
painted  ;  for  it  is  manifest,  under  the 
stucco-and-painting  theory,  the  dove- 
coloured  of  Hymettus  would  have 
answered  all  purposes.   But  Mr  Owen 
Jones  triumphs  over  his  own  candour. 
He  sees  nothing  in  the  admission  of 
this  note  of  Mr  Penrose ;  Y'\  takes  it 
up,  he  exhibits  it,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  it  down  and  tramp- 
ling upon  it.    He  gives  it  a  scornful 
reply. — Reply  in  large  letters.    It  is  a 
curious  one,  for,  like  the  boomerang, 
it  flies  back  upon  himself,  and  gives 
his  own  arguments  a  palpable  hit. 
The  reader  may  remember  how  he 
had  asserted  that  "  the  Athenians 
built  with  marble  because  they  found 
it  almost  beneath  their  feet."    In  his 
oblivious  reply,  he  discovers  that  the 
Athenians  used  it  because  it  was  a 
great   way  ofl^  from  their  feet ;  nay, 
that  the  worst  part  of  the  matter  was, 
that  it  was  no  farther  off  from  their 
feet.    He  uprises  in  reverential  dig- 
nity, to  reprove  *^  our  present  ideas  of 
economy."     *^  I  do  not  think  that, 
with  pur  present  ideas  of  economy, 
we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  motives 
of  the  Athenians  in  choosing  their 
marble  from  the  Pentelic  quarries,  in 
preference  to  those  of  Mount  Hymet- 
tus.   We  must  remember  that  the 
Greeks  built  for  their  gods ;  and  the 
Pentelic  marble,  by  presenting  greater 
difficulties  in  its  acquisition,  may  have 
been  a  more  precious  offering."    Mr 
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Jones  thus  offers  two  contradictoiy 
motives  on  behalf  of  the  Athenians — 
one  most  be  given  up.  It  would  be 
strange  in  so  few  pages  that  a  writer 
should  so  contradict  himself,  if  we  did 
not  bear  in  mind  with  what  ingenuity 
a  theory  will  invest  its  own  pertina- 
city. Surely  no  man  on  earth  will 
believe  that  the  Athenians,  either  by 
any  extraordinary  devotion*  they 
showed  towards  their  gods  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  or  by  an  unheard  of  folly 
(for  they  were  a  practical  people), 
chose  the  one  quarry  in  preference  to 
the  other,  for  no  other  reason  than  its 
greater  cost  and  difficulty. 

We  are  referred  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr  Bracebridge,  produced  before  the 
committee  of  the  Institute,  which*Mr 
Jones  says  settles  the  point  **  as  far 
as  regards  monumental  sculpture." 
The  evidence  is,  that  in  the  winter 
1835-6,  an  excavation,  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet,  was  made  at  the 
sonth-east  angle  of  the  Parthenon. 
*^  Here  were  found  many  pieces  of 
marble,  and  among  these  fragments 
parts  of  triglyphs,  of  fluted  columns, 
and  of  statues,  particularly  a  female 
bead,  which  was  painted  (the  hair 
is  nearly  the  costume  of  the  ^pre- 
sent day)."  It  is  quite  an  assumption 
that  the  spot  of  this  excavation  was 
the  place  where  ^^  the  workmen  of  the 
Parthenon  had  thrown  their  refuse 
marble."  There  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  these  fragments  were  even  of  the 
age  of  the  Parthenon ;  even  if  they 
may  be  supposed  so  to  be,  we  presume 
that,  as  works  of  art,  they  are  worth- 
less, for  they  are  called  refuse,  and 
most  likely  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  of  the  Parthenon.  We  be- 
lieve at  the  same  time  was  found  the 
very  beautiful  fragment  in  reUef,  the 
Winged  Victory,  of  which  but  very 
few  casts  were  taken.  One  of  these 
we  have  just  now  seen,  and  doubt  not 
its  being  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  This 
is  white  marble,  and  we  have  never 
beard  that  it  has  any  indication  of 
having  been  painted.     If  Mr  Owen 


Jones  could  prove  to  us  that  the  whole 
Parthenon,  with  all  its  statues,  showed 
certain  indications  of  paint,  we  still 
have  not  advanced  to  any  ground  of 
faur  conclusion;  for,  in  the  want  of 
contemporary  evidence — (we  cannot 
call  anything  yet  adduced  evidence) 
— ^we  are  left  to  conjecture  that  the 
daubing  and  plastering  were  the  work 
of  a  subsequent  age,  or  ages,  when 
ornament  encroached  upon  and  dete- 
riorated every  art  in  Greece,  whether 
dramatic,  painting,  or  sculpture. 
"  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  both  repeatedly 
deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of  their  own 
times.  Vitruvius  (vii.  5),  observes, 
that  the  decorations  of  the  ancients 
were  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  that 
strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  pr6- 
digal  expense  were  substituted  for  the 
beautiful  effects  produced  by  the  skill 
of  the  ancient  artists." — (Smith's 
Antiquities^ 

We  pay  little  attention  to  what  has 
been  said  by  the  writers  quoted  re- 
garding Acrolithic  or  Chryselephan- 
tine statues,  whether  of  the  best  or 
lowest  character.  Whatever  they 
were,  they  have  perished,  and  there 
is  nothing  left  for  modern  barbarism 
to  restore.  We  have  looked  chiefly 
to  undoubtedly  good  genuine  marble-* 
white  marble  statues,  and  reliefs  of 
the  best  times,  of  such  as  are  to  be 
seen  and  admired,  unadorned,  in  our 
British  Museum.  '*  It  is  the  custom 
of  all  barbarous  nations  to  colour  their 
idols,"  says  the  writer  of  the  historical 
evidence.  We  perfectly  assent  to  this, 
and  believe  we  shall  ourselves  be  a 
very  barbarous  nation  whenever  the 
statues  in  that  Museum  shall  be  plast- 
ered with  stucco,  or  painted  over  with 
four  coats  of  vermilion  or  any  other 
colour.  Barbarous  nations  have 
painted,  and  do  so  still,  not  only 
their  idols  but  themselves.  OurPicts^ 
with  their  woad  colouring,  may  have 
emulated  the  peculiar  beauty  of  blue- 
faced  baboons.  Wo  dispute  not  the 
point  that  Greece,  as  well  as  every 
other  country,  at  some  period  of  its 


*  The  "  deYotion" — the  estimation  in  which  the  Athenians  held  their  gods,  at  the  very 
time  of  their  building  magnificent  temples,  and  of  their  highest  perfection  in  art,  we 
may  fairly  gather  from  their  dramatic  performances.  If  Zens  himself  was  treated 
with  little  reverence,  other  deities  to  whom  they  erected  statues  fared  worse.  Bacchus 
IS  exhibited  on  the  stage  as  a  coward — Hercules  as  a  glutton. —  Vide  Aristophanes 
snd  Euripides.  So  much  for  the  motives  invented  for  the  Athenians  by  ^r  Jones. 
Had  such  motives  been  appealed  to,  not  a  drachma  woold  have  been  obtained. 
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kistCMry  was  addicted  to  the  common 
barbarous  taste  of  eolouriog.  to  tbe 
utmost  of  their  means.  The  qaesti<m 
Is  not  whether  they  did  it,  but  when 
they  left  it  off.  It  is  said  in  the 
'^  Apology,"  that  if  they  had  ever  left 
off  the  practice,  it  woald  have  been 
so  remarkable  an  event  that  it 
would  have  been  noted  in  history. 
We  know  not  where  any  one  will  be 
aUe  to  pat  his  hand  upon  any  pas- 
sage in  history,  showing  the  exact  or 
probable  period  at  which  onr  neigh- 
bours the  Picts  left  off  the  fashion, 
which  we  learn  prevailed.  We  think 
Mr  Owen  Jones  himself  would  be 
very  much  astonished  if,  even  though 
in  pursuit  and  pursuance  oi  his  own 
argiiment,  he  should  turn  the  comer 
of  Pall  Mall,  and  come  face  to  face 
with  half-a-dozen  naked  Plots  in  the 
ancient  blue  and  vermilion  costume. 
Quite  satisfied  that  the  fashion  has 
been  superseded,  we  care  not  about 
the  when.  "Not  do  we  care  to  know, 
in  our  practical  age,  what  finery  they 
put  upon  their  idols ;  and  although  a 
commission  under  Polychromatic  di- 
rection may  bring  back,  from  no  very 
distant  travel,  accounts  of  multitudes 
of  idols  still  draped  and  painted,  we 
are  sure  this  English  nation  will  not 
resume  the  practice.  We  have  some- 
thing else  to  do,  which  the  ^'  Wisdom 
of  Solomon"  tells  us  they  had  not, 
who  fabricated  such  monstrosities. 
'*The  carpenter  carved  it  diligent- 
ly, when  he  had  nothing  eUe  to  do^ 
and  formed  it  by  the  skill  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  fashioned  it  to  the 
image  of  a  man,  or  made  it  like  some 
▼lie  beast,  laying  it  over  with  ver- 
milion, and  with  paint  colouring  it 
red,  and  covering  every  spot  therein." 
Mach  is  made  of  the  notices  of 
Pansanias,  who,  in  the  177th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  travelled  over 
Greece.  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Uvedale) 
Price,  in  1780  published  **  an  accu- 
rate bill  of  fare  of  so  sumptuous  an 
entertainment,"  in  relation  to  the 
temples,  statues,  and  paintings  re*- 
maining  in  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  We  have  thought  it 
worth  whOe  to  look  over  this  bill  of 
fore,  and  to  extract  all  that  is  said 
about  painted  statues.  Page  45:  '^In 
the  great  square,  where  there  are  sev- 
eral temples,  there  are  the  statues  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana,  and  of  Bacchus 


in  wood — all  the  parts  of  which  are 
gilt  with  gold,  except  the  faces,  which 
are  coloured  with  vermilion."  Im- 
mediately follows  —  ^^  There  is  a 
Temple  of  Fortune  with  her  statne, 
which  is  an  upright  figure  of  Parian 
marble" — Nothing  about  painting  this  1 
Page  177-78:  ''In  ^gina  there  la 
a  Temple  of  Jupiter,  in  which  there 
is  his  statue  of  Pentelican  marble^  ia 
a  sitting  posture,  and  one  of  Minerva 
in  wood,  which  is  gilt  with  gold,  and 
adorned  with  various  colours  ;  bat 
the  head,    hands,  and   feet  are  <^ 


ivory 


»    (i 


At  Pbiloe  there  are  the 


temples  of  Bacchus  and  Diana:  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  is  in  brass,  and 
she  is  taking  an  arrow  out  of  her 
quiver;  but  that  of  Bacchus  is  of 
wood,  and  is  painted  of  a  ruddy 
colour."  It  is  only  the  wooden  are 
painted  I  Page  199  :  ''  In  Phigalia 
there  is  a  Temple  of  Diana  Sospitfti 
with  her  statue  in  marble;  and  in 
Gymnasium  there  is  a  statue  of  Mer- 
cury,  and  likewise  a  Temple  of 
Bacchus  Acratophorus  with  hia 
statue — the  upper  part  of  which  is 
painted  with  vermilion,  but  the  lower 
part  is  covered  by  the  ivy  and  laurel 
that  grows  over  it."  This  is  the 
statue  mentioned  in  the  historical 
evidence,  where  it  says  *'^tke  badg 
being  of  gilded  wood^  There  is  no 
doubt  it  was  so— but  in  fairness  we 
must  say,  that,  having  examined  the 
original  passage  in  Pausanias  (Aroad^^ 
lib.  viii.  cap.  89),  we  find  no  mention 
<Mr  the  material  of  which  it  was  made. 
Here  it  will  be  observed  that  in  no 
instance  does  Pausanias  speak  of  a 
marble  statue  painted. 

We  have  been  reading  an  account 
of  the  discoveries  at  Herculanenm 
and  Pompeii — without  doubt,  both 
these  places  contained  Greek  sculp- 
ture of  a  good  period.  There  have 
been  a  vast  number  of  marble  statues 
and  fragments  of  statues  found.  The 
marble  of  which  they  are  made  is 
mentioned.  They  are  mostly  white 
marble,  and  there  is  no  notice  of  any 
having  been  painted.  If  one  should  be, 
or  should  have  been  found  coloured, 
it  would  be  an  exception,  the  not  un- 
likely experiment  of  individual  bad 
taste.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  also, 
that  the  discovered  works  must  have 
been  found  with  regard  to  substance 
and  colour  in  the  state  in  which  th^ 
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were  oyerwhelmed  in  the  sadden  de- 
•traction  of  the  towns.  Yet  do  we 
read  of  a  single  painted  marble  statne  ? 
The  paintings  are,  however,  minntelj 
described,  and  their  eolonred  wall  de- 
corations. We  have  yet  to  leara  that 
there  has  been  anj  paint  discovered 
upon  those  ezqnisitelj  beantifni 
statnes  belonging  to  the  Lycian 
Temple  Tomb,  in  the  British  Mosenm, 
discovered  and  brought  to  this  eoun- 
tiy  b J  Sir  Charles  Fellows.  Conld 
m  be  bronght  to  believe  that  marble 
liataes  were  stuccoed  or  painted — and 
we  utterly  repudiate  any  such  attempts 
•i  Mr  Joneses  to  make  it  credible — we 
•honld  bless  the  memories,  had  they 
left  OS  any  notices  of  their  names,  of 
those  worthies  of  a  better  taste  who 
had  the  good  sense  to  obliterate,  to  the 
itmost  of  their  power,  the  bedaabers' 
doings.  With  them  we  venerate  white 
marble;  and  while  we  think  of  the 
Pidycbromatists,  we  entertain  greater 
napect  for  the  taste  and  sense  of  the 
so-called  simpletons  of  the  fable  who 
andeavoored  to  wash  the  blackamoor 
wfttte,  than  for  the  fatuous  who  wonld 
make  the  white  black,  or  even  ver- 
milion. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  the  history 
of  the  arts  the  Homeric  period  is 
made  of  so  little  aeconnt.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  arts  had 
reached  a  high  state,  at  least  of  work- 
manship; that  they  were  subsequently 
lost,  and  revived.  If  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  the  eldest  of  heathen  authors, 
introduced  into  their  poems  elaborate 
descriptions  of  the  shields  of  Hercules 
and  Achilles,  and  in  some  degree 
qM>ke  of  the  actual  workmanship,  can 
we  believe  that  either  of  them  treated 
of  things  totally  nuknown  at  the  times 
they  wrote  ?  If  so,  they  were  invent- 
ors—or  at  least  one  of  them — of  the  arts 
they  describe.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
ascribe  all  that  we  read  of  as  mere 
poetry;  bat  poetry,  however  it  in- 
vents, or  partakes  of  invention,  bnilds 
invention  on  fact.  It  wonld  not  in- 
vent an  art,  and  offer  it  to  the  world 
as  a  thing  already  kuown.  The 
diields  exhibit  extraordinary  work- 
manship, which  is  thought  worthy  to 
he  attributed  to  the  skill  of  a  deity. 
That  of  Hercules  in  Hesiod  implies 
the  ose  of  hidden  springs,  for  Persens 
is  described  as  hovering  over  and  not 
toaching  the  shield,  and  the  Gorgons 


pnrsning  him  ss  making  a  noise  with 
the  shield^s  motion.  The  gold  and 
silver  dogs  keeping  watch  at  the  gates 
of  Aldnoas  could  scarcely  be  the  nn- 
anthorised  invention  of  the  poet. 
Much  might  be  said  upon  the  Nineveh 
discoveries ;  references  might  be  mada 
to  the  time  of  Moses — and  instances 
more  than  that  of  the  brazen  serpent ; 
the  subsequent  building  of  Hie 
Temple  might  supply  most  cnrions 
detail — all  these  proving  the  .ex- 
istence of  scnlptnral  arts,  more  or  less 
refined,  long  antecedent  to  what  we 
wonld  fain  call  the  revival  of  art  in 
Greece.  But  we  cannot  be  allowed 
space  for  a  discussion  not  immedi- 
ately bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this 
paper. 

It  may  be  fairly  conceded,  that  we 
are  not  to  look  to  the  earliest  periods 
of  art  for  its  greatest  simplicity.  In 
all  countries  monstrosities  and  orni^ 
ment  were  more  eagerly  sought,  soon 
after  the  first  attempts  at  representar 
tlon,  than  accuracy  and  beauty.  The 
time  of  the 

**  Fictilis  et  nnllo  YioUtuB  Jupiter  soro,^ 

if  not  the  poets'  fiction,  was  of  short 
duration. 

In  this  paper  we  treat  not  of  the 
barbarities  of  art.  Barbarous  ages 
may  be  of  all  or  of  any  times.  Art 
having  once  reached  perfection,  and 
having  mastered,  over  the  falsities  of 
bad  taste,  its  own  independence  and 
emancipation  from  every  other  art, 
we  deprecate  the  return  of  a  barbar- 
ism which  shall  unite  it  with  a  gaudj 
presumption  of  another  and  a  lower 
art,  subjugating  the  genius  of  mind 
to  the  meaningless  handling  of  the 
decorator. 

Indeed,  we  should  be  content  very 
much  to  narrow  the  question — to  care 
little  whether  the  ancient  statues  and 
relievi  were  painted  or  not.  We  are 
quite  sure,  from  the  veiy  nature 
of  things,  the  materials  and  the  ob- 
jects in  the  use  of  them,  that  they 
never  ought  to  have  been  painted; 
and  if  there  ever  was  such  a  practice, 
and  it  were  a  common  one  as  pre- 
tended, the  world  has  shown  its  good 
sense  in  obliterating  the  marks  of  the 
degradation  of  art  so  widely,  as  that 
any  satisfactory  discovery  of  such  a 
practice  is  not  to  be  met  with.  Ages 
have  passed  in  a  contrary  belief,  and 
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mnch  more  than  the  meagre  evidence 
addaced  mast  be  required,  in  any  de- 
gree to  damage  the  .long- established 
opinion  that  statues  shonld  not  be 
painted,  and  that  white  marble  has 
undeniable,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
statuary,  perfect  beantv.  The  auda- 
cious attempt  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  assumptions  of  the  **  Apo- 
logy,** might  lead  to  the  worst  taste,  to 
retard  and  not  to  advance  art.  And 
while  we  see  simultaneously  set  up  a 
foolish  and  dangerous  principle  to  go- 
vern our  national  collections  in  paint- 
ing, and  probably  sculpture,  assumed 
with  too  much  apparent  authority,  we 
fear  the  introduction  of  monstrosity  in 
preference  to  beauty,  and  the  conse- 
quence in  oblivion  of  what  is  good  in 
art,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  prac- 
tice of  all  that  is  bad. 

If  the  reader,  unsatisfied  with  the 
damage  inflicted  in  these  pages  upon 
the  facfcs  assumed  by  Mr  Owen  Jones 
in  his  "Apology,"  and  his  conclusions 
upon  them,  would  desire  to  see  fur- 
ther arguments  adduced  from  the 
necessities  which  originated  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  basso,  alto,  and  mezzo 
relievo, — showing  that  they  all  pre- 
supposed one  even  colourless,  or  at 
least  unvariegated  plane,  as  the  sur- 
face upon  which  they  were  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, and  how  and  why  these  three — 
the  basso,  alto,  and  mezzo— have  each 
their  own  proper  principles,  in  which 
they  differ  from  each  other — how  they 
were  invented  for  the  very  purpose 
of  doing  that  which,  if  painting  the 
marble  had  been  contemplated,  would 
have  been  unnecessary — how,  in  fact, 
they  are  in  their  own  nature  indepen- 
dent of  colour,  regulated  by  principles 
of  light  and  shade,  with  which  colour 
would  detrimentally  interfere — we 
would  recommend  to  his  attentive 
reading  the  short  yet  complete  trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  being  No.  7,  in  his  admi- 
rable volume,  The  Literature  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  He  proves  by  the  charac- 
ters of  the  three  styles,  and  by  the 
wants  they  were  invented  to  supply, 
and  the  diversity  of  design  which  they 
require,  that  "  the  Greeks,  as  a  gene- 
ral principle,  considered  the  ground 
of  figures  in  relief  to  be  the  real  wall, 
or  whatever  the  solid  plane  might  be, 
and  not  to  represent  air  as  if  it  was  a 
picture."  As  Mr  Joneses  experiments 


are  made  on  relievi,  a  little  study  of 
their  nature  and  distinctions  is  at  this 
moment  very  desirable. 

If  Mr  Jones  colours  the  horses 
brown  and  grey,  the  faces  of  the 
riders  flesh  colour,  and  marks  their 
ejeSy  and  reddens  their  lips,  and  dra- 
peries their  bodies  after  patterns  out 
of  a  tailor's  book—it  is  quite  absurd 
to  say  that  the  Greeks  never  intended 
exact  imitation.  In  what  he  has 
done  every  one  will  recognise  the 
attempt  to  portray  exact  nature  in 
colour.  Upon  this  principle,  and  esta- 
blishing a  contempt  of  white  marble, 
there  is  but  one  more  step  to  take,  to 
set  up  offensive  wax-work  above  the 
art  of  the  statuary  in  marble.  Sculp- 
ture is  an  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
not  to  the  senses.  That  which  at- 
tempts to  deceive  disgusts  by  the 
early  discovery  of  the  fraud.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  maxim  in  sculpture  that  a  cer- 
tain unnatnralness  in  subordinate  ac- 
companying objects  is  to  be  adopted, 
to  show  that  a  comparison  with  real 
nature  is  not  intended.  '^  If  imitation 
is  to  be  preferred,"  savs  Aristotle, 
**  which  is  least  adapted  to  the  vul- 
gar and  most  calculated  to  please  the 
politest  spectators,  that  which  imi- 
tates everything  is  clearly  most 
adapted  to  the  vulgar,  as  not  being 
intelligible  without  the  addition  of 
much  movement  and  action,  as  bad 
players  on  the  flute  turn  round, 
if  they  would  imitate  the  motion  of  a 
discus."  Paint  to  the  statuary  is 
what  all  this  motion  is  to  the  flute- 
player.  Whoever  mutilates  what  is 
great  and  good  in  art,  and  would 
persist  in  so  doing,  after  reproof, 
ought  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  folly. 
We  would  not  be  too  severe  in  the 
punishment  of  offenders  in  taste,  but 
should  rejoice  to  see  one  of  a  con- 
genial kind  put  in  practice,  one  very 
mild  for  such  an  offence  as  this  of 
statue  painting  — ^  the  tarring  and 
feathering  the  perpetrators,  plasterers 
and  bedaubers,  principals  and  coad- 
jutors. Upon  Mr  Owen  Joneses  prin- 
ciple, the  '*  ex  uno  omnes,"  and  his 
making  a  confirmed  summer  of  one 
swallow,  though  we  entirely  deny  the 
existence  of  this  one  rara  avis,  a 
white  marble  statue  painted,  he  and 
his  company  ought  not  to  object  to 
the  punishing  process,  for  more  cul- 
prits have  been  known  to  have  been 
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tarred  and  feathered  tban  are  even 
the  pretended  specimens  of  painted 
marbles  on  record.  We  would,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  peculiar  taste  of 
the  decorators,  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment, by  allowing  the  received  pro- 
portion of  Mr  Jones's  blue  and  ver- 
milion to  be  mixed  with  the  tar. 

Besides,  as  fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds,  and  choice  may  be  made  of  the 
brightest  colours,  it  would  be  a  fine 
sight,  and  one  that  would  very  much 
take  the  fancy  of  the  public,  to  see 
the  Polychromatists  stand  materially 
and  bodily  plastered,  stuccoed,  colour- 
ed, tarred  and  feathered,  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  in  their  own  glory  or  shame, 
as  they  may  be  pleased  to  take  it,  as 
living  specimens  of  colouring  inter- 
ferences, to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
all  beholders,  and  a  caution  to  mo- 
dem decorators.  They  would  be 
pleased  in  one  respect,  for,  beyond  a 
question,  the  white  statues  would  be 
quite  neglected,  the  ^^ prejudice"  in 
favour  of  white  marble  would  quite 
give  way,  and  even  the  city  won- 
ders, Gog  and  Magog,  would  be  no 
longer  visited. 

The  reader  will  think  it  time  to 
draw  to  a  conclusion ;  it  will  be  most 
satisfactory  if  he  deems  the  case  too 
clear  to  have  required  so  much  dis- 
cussion, and  that 

'*  Le  jen  ne  vftat  pas  la  chandelle/* 

But  before  we  lay  down  the  pen,  we 
would  not  have  it  supposed  that  we 
are  not  sensible  both  of  tho  merits 
and  advantages  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  be, 
the  means  of  improving  the  people, 
and  affording  them  rational  amuse- 
ment. There  has  been  a  little  too 
much  bombast  about  it,  as  a  great 
college  for  the  education  of  the  mind 
of  the  people — too  much  eulogistic 
verbiage,  which  sickens  the  true  source 
of  rational  admiration.  It  will  im- 
prove, because  it  will  amuse;  for 
good  amusement  is  education  both 
for  head  and  heart.  The  best  praise 
it  can  receive  is,  that  it  is  a  place  of 


permanent  amusement,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  devised  more  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate  for  those  who 
mainly  want  such  relief  from  the 
toils  and  cares  which  eat  into  life. 
We  could  wish  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  not  consented  to  let 
the  Church  of  England  be  dragged 
in  triumph  behind  the  car  of  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  It  was  in  bad 
taste  at  its  opening — and  Mr  Owen 
Joneses  colouring  is  another  specimen 
of  bad  taste^but  **  non  panels  macu- 
lis."  We  sincerely  hope  it  will  suc- 
ceed In  all  respects,  though  we  ven- 
tured not  to  join  the  Archbishop  in  hia 
prayer.  In  fact,  it  is  too  great  in  it- 
self for  unnecessary  display  at  the 
ushering  in,  which  was  worse  than 
ridiculous — it  made  that  which  should 
be  most  serious  in  that  place  an 
offence  and  a  falsity.  The  reader 
may  be  amused  by  an  inauguration 
of  quite  another  kind — one  of  poetry 
by  anticipation.  We  summon,  then, 
our  oldest  poet,  to  celebrate  as  afar 
off,  for  coming  time,  our  newest  Crys- 
tal Palace  and  its  wonders,  in 

CUAUCBR'S   DRBAM 
OF  THE  CRYSTAL   PALACB. 

^'  As  I  slept,  I  dreamt  I  was 
Within  a  temple  made  of  ^lass. 
In  'which  there  were  more  images 
Of  gold  standing  in  sundry  stages, 
In  more  rich  tabernacles, 
And  with  jewels  more  pinnacles  ; 
And  more  curious  portraitures 
And  auaint  maniere  of  figures 
Of  gold  work  than  I  saw  ever. 
There  saw  I  on  either  side, 
Straight  down  to  the  door  wide, 
From  the  dais  many  a  pillar 
Of  metal  that  shone  out  full  clear. 


Then  gan  I  look  about  I  see 

That  there  came  entering  in  the  hall, 

A  right  great  company  withal, 

And  that  of  sundry  regions, 

Of  all  kinds  of  conditions, 

That  dwell  on  earth  beneath  the  moon, 

Poor  and  rich. 
Such  a  great  congregation 
Of  folks  as  I  saw  roam  about, 
Some  within,  and  some  without, 
Was  never  seen,  nor  shall  be  no  more,^ 
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«< 


La  rarto,  dam  !•  mondt,  «it  toq|(MBi  p«iiniiiTi«.*'— Ifounfl. 


The  people  swayed  and  hummed 
in  the  road,  with  strange  burnished 
eheoqners  cast  over  their  very  visages 
as  they  pressed  against  the  gorgeous 
gates,  thrown  open  towards  each  other, 
80  as  to  form  a  double  impromptu  pali- 
sade across  the  highway,  and  lociied 
as  well  as  steadied  by  inward  props ; 
through  the  bars  of  each  side-wicket 
could  be  seen  a  scarlet-clothed  Swiss 
sentinel,  his  musket  shouldered,  as  he 
paced  to  and  fro,  grimly  though  care- 
leesly  contemplating  all.  But  scarce 
was  there  time  to  tiSie  in  the  scene  ere 
a  louder  trumpet-note  sounded  from 
among  the  trees,  and  two  mounted 
trumpeters  in  orange  liveries  were 
seen  to  rise  at  speed  on  the  brow  of 
the  avenue;  till,  amidst  sudden  si- 
lence, the  whole  array  of  a  brilliant 
corthge  rose  np  beyond  them  from  a 
slope,  glittering,  indeed,  yet  pale  and 
almost  tarnished  amidst  the  rich  even- 
ing light,  as  it  emerged  through  the 
cool  forest  chase.  It  was  indeed  the 
royal  stag- hunt  returning  to  Marly 
from  the  woods.  Swiftly  they  came 
onward  —  the  troop  of  chivalrous- 
looking  gardes-du-corps,  in  sky-blue 
and  gold,  scarlet  velvet  breeches  and 
white-plumed  black  hats,  with  ringing 
scabbards  and  glossy  foam -flecked 
horses, — the  carriages  and  riders,  the 
sledge  with  the  slain  stag,  and  the 
chasseurs  and  stag-hounds.  But  the 
procession  appeared  to  go  across  in 
visionary  swiftness  between  the  re- 
versed gates:  there  was  but  one 
glimpse  of  that  single  face,  with  its 
unfixed  and  solitary  glance,  its  in- 
scrutable air  of  calm,  ere  it  had  gone 
past,  to  a  doubtful  murmur  of  Vive  le 
Eoi^  that  was  succeeded  by  a  hubbub 
of  sounds,  with  all  the  disagreeable 
pressure  of  a  miscellaneous  crowd, 
sometimes  standing  on  the  wheels,  or 
leaning  against  the  carriage  -  hood. 
Young  WilloQghby  had  torn  off  his 
hat  with  a  *  hurrah  1 '  which  stultified 
all  his  previous  British  protestations. 


A  face  was  turned  up  from  ^e  eon- 
fusion  beneath,  which,  owing  to  the 
now  neater  attire  of  the  poeseseor, 
Charles  had  not  before  obsetred :  the 
village  teacher  had  assumed  eoat  and 
bat,  bearing  an  umbrella  of  somewhat 
faded  texture  beneath  his  arm,  and 
seme  workmen  evidently  assisted  him 
to  gain  a  more  conventent  position. 

'*  Yes,  I  say.  Father  Pierre,"  gloomily 
observed  one  of  the  workmen,  address- 
ing the  teacher,  as  if  in  referenoe  to 
some  previous  remark,  ^^  there  are 
plots  1" 

**Ah,  it  is  no  doubt  undeniable,*' 
agreed  that  person,  with  reluctance, 
while  he  still  tamed  an  eye  to  the 
carriage,  as  if  to  apologise  for  being 
thrust  up  against  it :  *^  there  are  pos- 
sibly plots.  In  that  case  it  is  only 
necessary  to  disconcert  them,  Mon- 
sieur Jacques." 

'*  But  it  is  exactly  to  do  so,  Mon- 
sieur Morin,"  said  a  qoieter  mechanic, 
'^that,  after  earlier  than  usual  dis- 
missing the  scbool,  you  were  on  the 
point  to  set  off  for  Paris." 

'^  Yes,  half  an  hour  ago,  on  foot,  to 
the  Club  Breton,  at  the  Palais.Royal," 
continued  a  peasant  beyond. 

**  P^re  Pierre  had  a  plot  also,  you 
know,"  added  some  one  else. 

^^  Pardon  me.  Monsieur  Robert — a 
ptcui^^  replied  the  teacher  with  his 
peculiar  blandness,  though  his  eye 
continued  wandering  sideways  to  the 
carriage :  *Uo  plot,  my  friend — ^It 
does  not  belong  to  the  virtuous." 

**  But  from  a  philosopher,"  rejoined 
the  villager,  **  Monsieur  P^e  Morin 
is  about  to  become  a  man  of  action- 
he  has  a  plan." 

^  Delayed  by  this  beast  of  a  barri- 
cade, which  deranges  everything," 
said  his  rougher  neighbour,  angrily. 

**  Monsieur  Morin  will,  then,  how- 
ever, relate  to  us  this  plot  which  he 
counteracts,"  added  the  keen -eyed 
mechanic,  with  emphasis — ^*  and  the 
plan  also.    We  shall  perhaps  be  able 
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to  assist  him !  It  seems  to  me  that 
M.  Morin  should  have  avoided  being 
thrust  on  this  side  the  barrier." 

**  Good ! "  responded  Jacques,  "  we 
riiall  assist  him  1  It  is  no  doabt  for- 
tmate  after  all."  The  last  riders  bad 
passed  through,  and  the  porters  were 
coming  with  their  kejs  to  unlock  the 
gates.  The  neighbouring  chateau 
dock  struck  six  with  a  cracked  tone ; 
and  the  great  gates  were  slowly  yield- 
iog,  to  allow  time  for  the  Swiss  sen- 
liks  to  cross  through.  They  came 
together  to  their  usual  place  with  a 
dash;  the  crowd  poured  each  way 
between  again,  among  the  various 
eonntry  vehicles  and  market -carts, 
Ae  passengers  and  riders,  from  or  to 
the  dty,  or  the  town  of  Versailles^- 
for  a  few  minutes  in  such  sudden  dis- 
order as  almost  to  hurl  the  bystanders 
from  the  carriage  when  it  drove  for- 
ward ;  save  the  young  man,  the 
teacher,  who  had  held  by  it  for  secu- 
rity, and  in  the  attempt  to  balance 
himself  was  urged  so  close  as  to  seize 
the  hood  of  the  barouche,  already  in 
■lotion.  An  unaccountable  repug- 
nance shot  from  the  young  lady^s  look 
and  attitude  as  she  started  back,  ex- 
tricating her  shawl  from  the  accidental 
dutch — till  her  heart  reproached  her 
next  moment  at  his  thorough  expres- 
sion of  apology  mixed  with  alarm, 
for  Jackson  drove  furiously  down-hill. 
She  was  in  vain  calling  him  to  stop, 
when  she  saw  her  brother  spring  up 
quick  as  thought,  look  round,  and  hurl 
their  unintentional  fellow -passenger 
backward  on  the  road. 

"  Drive  on,  Jackson,"  shouted 
Charles,  triumphantly.  '*  Serves  him 
right  —  the  very  fellow's  face  that 
I  detested  I " 

Panniered  market- asses,  hastening 
pedestrians  and  boys,  alone  mingled 
with  their  speed  across  the  bridge, 
past  the  chemin  des  affronteux^  into 
Charlemont ;  the  sudden  howl  of  in- 
fBgnation  from  the  groups  behind 
them  had  died  away. 

'^  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
yon,  Jackson?"  called  out  the  lad, 
starting  up  again,  as  they  reached 
about  the  middle  of  the  village  street ; 
*'  why  don't  you  drive  on  V  Never 
mind  watering  your  horses! " 

*'  They've  got  a  couple  of  farm-wag- 
gons and  some  hampers  right  across 
tlM  way,  sir,"  replied  Jackson,  turning 


about  from  his  box,  with  an  under- 
tone as  much  from  misgiving  as 
respect. 

A  shadowy  mass  blocked  up  the 
passage  before  them,  looking  vague 
in  the  dusk.  It  was  opposite  the 
door  of  a  shabby  (xuberge  or  vil- 
lage inn,  with  the  sign  of  the  Fleur- 
de-lis.  Charles  stood  up  to  call 
out  in  French,  and  a  gendarme 
in  coarse  blue  uniform  advanced 
to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  civilly 
enough,  as  if  to  answer  his  in- 
quiries. 

^*You  have  injured  a  respectable 
person,  it  is  said,  monsieur,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  functionary,  in  a  lowered 
voice  —  **  a  man  of  influence  in  the 
place  here." 

"  Wilfully,  too,  it  seems  t "  added 
a  villager,  sharply,  and  turning  to  the 
crowd,  which  in  a  few  seconds  gathered 
about  the  speakers. 

"Yes,  yes — our  schoolmaster — a 
philosopher — an  estimable  man — M. 
Morin  1 "  was  the  general  response, 
rising  to  a  climax :  "see  him  there, 
assisted  by  every  one  to  reach  the 
spot  I " 

The  figure  of  Morin  by  that  time 
became  obvious,  in  fact,  near  the 
door  of  the  tavern,  supported  by 
workmen  and  peasants,  while  the 
blood  trickled  down  his  cheek,  and 
he  limped  on  one  foot,  seeming 
more  confused  than  hurt.  The 
concern  of  the  ladies  was  extreme ; 
young  WiUoughby  alone  remained  ob- 
stinately cool  as  the  exdtement  in- 
creased ;  he  assumed  the  chief  part 
with  great  self-possession,  and  dis- 
tinctly imputed  the  fault  to  the  ag- 
grieved individual,  expressing  quite 
as  plainly,  though  in  rather  indifferent 
French,  his  doubts  as  to  the  serions- 
ness  of  the  injury. 

The  landlord  of  the  auberge,  a 
beetle-browed  man  in  a  striped  cowl 
and  white  apron,  with  an  air  between 
a  cook  and  a  butcher,  had  hovered 
behind,  looking  on  with  apparent  at- 
tempts at  moderation  among  the  by- 
standers. "  Yet  monsieur  will  scarce- 
ly refuse  to  apologise  to  M.  Morin  ?  " 
inquired  he,  thrusting  his  sinister  vis- 
age nearer. 

"  If  yon  only  hand  me  your  purse, 
mother,"  was  Charles's  answer,  to 
Lady  WiUoughby's  anxiety,  ^'  yon^ 
soon  see  what's  wanted  I " 
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^^  Monsieur  1 "  exclaimed  he,  draw- 
ing back  from  the  boy^s  o£fer  with  an 
oiTendcd  look,  **  you  insnlt  me ! " 

In  the  indignant  noise  which  en- 
sued, apologies  would  have  been  un- 
availing; but  at  the  appearance  of 
another  gendarme  pushing  up,  Charles 
Willoughby  seated  himself,  turned 
his  shoulder  on  the  rabble,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  explaining  mat- 
ters to  the  official  beside  him,  into 
whose  palm  he  had  easily  enough  slip- 
ped the  rejected  coin.  It  produced 
no  apparent  increase  of  deference  in 
the  man^s  stiff  civility;  but  he  ex- 
changed a  few  prompt  words  with  his 
comrade,  who  took  out  a  stump  of 
pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  put  the 
end  of  the  first  into  his  mouth,  and 
rested  the  latter  on  the  carriage- 
wheel,  looking  up  impertnrbably  for 
further  particulars.  An  authoritative 
word  or  two  from  the  other,  as  he 
raised  his  voice,  and  glanced  from  the 
throng  to  the  obstacles  in  the  street, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  market- 
drivers  from  Paris  were  grumbling, 
served  to  restore  a  degree  of  order. 
*^  Yes,  Martin,  it  will  be  sufficient," 
he  loudly  observed  to  his  companion, 
'^  to  take  notice  of  the  passports. 
Attention,  then,  Martin  1  '* 

^*  Monsieur  will  exhibit  the  pass- 
ports," said  the  sergeant  in  the  same 
tone,  as  he  turned  again  to  the  car- 
riage. Charles  Willoughby  looked 
blank,  though  he  mechanically  felt  for 
them  in  his  pocket,  and  inquired  at 
Jackson,  at  Mrs  Mason,  at  all  the 
party,  looking  below  the  cushions  and 
beneath  the  seats.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  he  had  to  admit  that  they  were 
not  forthcoming ;  a  gentleman  of  the 
party,  who  would  no  doubt  directly 
appear,  had  happened  to  have  them 
in  his  pocket.  The  gendarmes  stood 
up,  and  looked  to  each  other  signifi- 
cantly ;  the  one  put  up  his  paper  and 
pencil,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders ;  the  other  addressed  himself 
with  a  rigid  air  of  regret  to  the  car- 
riage. 

**  It  will  be  necessary  to  descend, 
mesdames  et  monsieur,"  he  said  firm- 
ly, **  until  the  affair  can  be  adjusted. 
No,  monsieur,"  he  rejoined  in  a  lower 
voice  to  Charles,  who  was  hinting  at 
a  further  douceur,  '^  impossible — a 
bribe! — and  in  the  circumstances. 
Bat  the  thing  is  doubtless  a  mere 


bagatelle,  which  M.  Ic  Maire  will  very 
soon  arrange  at  his  chateau." 

'^YesI  yes!  Live  justice  1"  screamed 
the  gathered  village,  male  and  female, 
boys,  girls,  and  children,  down  to  the 
very  crowing  of  the  infant  in  arms, 
the  excitement  of  poodles  on  the 
thresholds,  the  rousing  up  of  fowls 
going  earlv  to  roost  above  the  door- 
ways insi<k  the  dingy  cottages. 

'^  But,  M.  le  Gendarme,"  Siterposed 
the  injured  Morin  himself,  calmly,  **  I 
entertain  no  resentment  against  mon- 
sieur." 

^*  Only  a  complaint,  M.  Morin," 
said  the  sergeant,  with  dignity.  '^  It 
must  be  attended  to.  Elides  that, 
the  passports,  which  concern  the  State, 
are  wanting.  It  is  far  more  import- 
ant." The  mob  shrieked  applause; 
even  showing  symptoms  of  disappro- 
bation against  their  outraged  teacher, 
who  was  silenced. 

"Well,  then,  gendarme,"  saidyonng 
Willoughby,  still  contemptuous  ex- 
cept to  the  lawful  authorities  beside 
him,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  our  get- 
ting down?  Can  you  not  take  us  at 
once  to  your  mayor  ?  This  is  not  his 
chateau,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Impossible,  monsieur,"  was  the 
unruffled  answer,  "as  M.  le  Comte 
has  this  afternoon  gone  to  his  hotel  in 
Paris,  and  the  commissary  of  the  com- 
mune resides  at  some  distance.  It  is 
by  favour,  I  assure  you,  monsieur,  that 
you  are  not  conducted  there,  or  to  the 
guardhouse  of  the  district — which,  of 
course,  was  impossible  in  the  case  of 
mesdames  your  companions."  The 
affable  sergeant  of  police  bowed  to- 
wards the  ladies.  "  At  the  aubergo 
here,  however,  of  the  Fleur-de-lis, 
they  will  enjoy  very  superior  accom- 
modation with  M.  Grost^te,  who  is 
the  landlord.  He  is  even  an  artist ; 
the  menage^  too,  of  madame  the  hos- 
tess is  admirable." 

With  regard  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  dilemma,  the  village  mob 
found  an  evident  luxury  in  it,  ap- 
pearing to  balance  ,  oddly  enough 
between  the  wildest  rage  and  looks  of 
murmured  interest;  as  if,  the  more 
struck  they  were  with  the  youth's 
blunt,  spuited  manner,  the  mother's 
obvious  distress,  and  the  young  lady's 
pale,  startled  air,  through  her  veil  and 
out  of  her  simple  straw-hat,  with  her 
governess's  ill-maintained  fastidious- 
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ness,  the  more  nn willing  the  whole 
aadience  grew  to  lose  hold  of  these, 
bnt  would  fain  have  been  wrought  up 
to  extract  something  more  tragic  by 
way  of  sequel  The  young  man  who 
had  been  the  occasion  of  fdl,  first  re- 
lieved the  party  from  their  difficulty  : 
Morin  had  fixed  his  light-blue  eyes 
on  the  ground,  and  raised  them 
thoughtfully  as  he  moved  forward  to 
the  chief  gendarme. 

♦*  But  fortunately,  M.  le  Sergent," 
said  he,  in  a  thin,  distinct  voice,  '^  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  capable  of  re- 
adjusting this  affair  here." 

"  And  how  ?"  inquired  the  police- 
officer,  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  drew 
himself  up  with  an  air  of  additional 
authority. 

**  M.  le  Maire  has  this  evening  gone 
to  Paris?"  continued  the  teacher,  with 
composure. 

**  Yes,  I  witnessed  his  departure, 
since  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  M. 
le  Comte*8  instructions,"  answered  the 
functionary,  in  more  immovable  cer- 
tainty than  before. 

*'  I  was  aware  of  it,"  said  Morin, 
mildly,  '^  because  this  morning,  through 
the  intendant  of  his  estate,  M.  le 
Comte  condescended  to  inform  me 
of  it." 

"  Ah,  you  were  informed  of  it,  M. 
Morin  1"  said  the  gendarme,  with  a 
slight  air  of  surprise,  putting  his 
thumb  to  his  chin,  and  looking  some- 
what cauUous.    "  Well  ?" 

^*  And  M.  le  Comte  will  not  only 
be  in  Paris  to-night,"  said  the  school- 
master, '*  but  to-morrow  also,  since 
he  has  affairs  of  more  importance  to 
transact.  Therefore  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  convey  Monsieur  the  young 
Englishman  to  the  commissary  at 
Marly." 

''  Peste!  I  did  not  know  that 
though!"  ejaculated  the  gendarme, 
letting  fall  his  hand.  ^*  But  you  are 
right.  It  is  only  to  the  commissary 
at  Marly,  then,  that  we  can  resort." 
And  grim  indifference  returned  to  the 
faces  of  the  gendarmes,  as  they  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders. 

^*  But  it  was  exactly  to  see  M.  le 
Comte  that  I  was  about  to  proceed, 
when  disabled,"  continued  Pierre 
Morin,  modestly,  while  he  indicated 
hia  misfortune  by  a  slight  movement 
of  the  leg.  The  gendarmes  stared  at 
each  other  half  incredulously. 
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"Eh?  P^re  Pierre?"  interrupted 
two  or  three  voices ;  and  the  rough 
workman  shouldered  in,  turning  a 
dully  suspicious  glance  from  his  be- 
grimed visage  to  Morin's,  and  adding, 
"  It  was  to  the  Cloobbe  Breton — the 
Palais  Royal,  I  thought?" 

"  To  disconcert  a  plot?"  exclaimed 
several  others. 

"  By  a  plan  ?  "  was  the  vivacious 
chorus  of  many  together. 

The  young  schoolmaster  bowed. 
'*  Certainly,  M.  Jacques,"  he  said, 
with  an  unruffled  smile,  to  the  work- 
men, "  since,  thanks  to  the  designs  of 
some  relatives,  it  is  to  the  club  that 
M.  le  Comte  would  have  gone  to- 
night as  an  auditor.  He  is  still  young 
— his  ideas,  though  philosophical,  are 
timid — it  happens  that  he  would  have 
heard  our  boldest  and  least  elegant 
orators,  who  watch  with  such  a  noble 
jealousy  the  division  which  is  prolong- 
ed in  the  States- General  by  the  pri- 
vileged orders.  I  have  studied  the^ 
character  of  M.  le  Comte — he  would 
have  been  deterred — his  eloquence  as 
our  deputy  to  the  Third  Estate  would 
not  only  have  disgraced  us  at  Charle^ 
monthere,  but  have  given  force  to  the 
opinions  of  others  who  would  ruin  all. 
There  was,  in  short,  a  diabolical  snare 
spread  for  him." 

An  indignant  murmur  ran  through 
the  crowd,  as  they  glanced  to  each 
other  in  alarm.  The  gendarmes  rather 
appeared  puzzled. 

"  Ah  dameP*  broke  out  the  superior 
of  the  two ;  "  but  how  is  it  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  all  this,  M.  le 
Maitre-d'^le?" 

"  It  is  simple,  M.  le  Sergent,"  re- 
plied Morin,  calmly.  "  The  message 
i  received  to-day,  through  M.  le 
Comte's  intendant,  informed  me,  that 
as  a  correspondent  of  the  Club,  as  an 
advocate  for  the  right-to-absorb  of 
the  Third  Estate,  I  was  about  to  be 
dismissed  from  my  school — unless, 
indeed,  on  the  assurance,  before  M. 
le  Comte's  departure,  of  confining  my 
views  to  the  elementary  instruction 
for  which  I  was  placed  there."  It 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  proceed, 
for  the  violent  uproar  of  surprise  and 
resentment.  "I  was  silent,"  he  lit 
length  continued:  "  at  your  usual 
wish  I  read  aloud  the  journal  of  yes- 
terday. I  received  the  fresh  message 
left  for  me,  that  till  nine,  M.  le  Comta 
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woald  be  at  his  hotel  in  Paris,  for  the 
convenience  of  his  intendant^s  com- 
manications  from  the  chateau  here, 
before  visiting,  for  the  first  time,  this 
club.  It  was  the  proof  of  a  determina- 
tion still  postponed  by  M.  le  Comte. 
I  remained  nnmoved,  while  mingling 
with  theoonconrse  to  the  gates  yonder 
— without  taking  advantage  of  the  last 
messenger  to  Paris — but  resolved  the 
more,  as  I  perceived  the  nature,  the 
causes  of  this  proceeding.  Had  I 
publicly  explained  my  intention,  M. 
le  Comte  might  have  been  unjustly 
accused  by  you — my  motives  in  per- 
sonally reaching  Paris  might  have 
been  misinterpreted.  I  was  even 
aware  that  to  intelUgence— to  integ- 
rity— to  virtue — the  whole  world  is 
about  to  become  a  school  1 " 

At  the  modest  attitude,  the  uncon- 
scious air,  touched  only  by  a  slight 
twinge  of  suffering  from  his  foot,  with 
which  their  tea(dier  announced  his 
private  sacrifice  to  principles,  the 
whole  audience  were  struck  mute; 
their  admiration  seemed  to  struggle 
silently  with  dismay.  *'  For  me,  on 
the  contrary,"  he  pursued,  recover- 
ing himself  by  the  help  of  his  faded 
?ocket-handkerchief,  ^^had  I  gained 
*aris  by  eight,  resorting  straight  to  the 
Palais  Royal  before  the  admission  of 
strangers  to  the  club,  I  should  have 
obtained  the  right  of  the  tribune,— 
permitted  after  nine  to  speak^  I  would 
have  publicly  expressed  the  senti- 
ments most  congenial  to  me,  which 
reeemble  his  own, — ^without  seeming 
to  address  myself  to  him,  withont  his 
expecting  it,  I  astonish  him  by  my 
boldness,  my  disregard  of  private  con- 
siderations. I  expose,  next,  the  mo* 
tives  of  those  who  entangle  him, — I 
paint  the  future  which  dawns  on  us 
so  slowly, — I  should  at  onee  have  con- 
vinced him,  my  friends — and  have 
retained  my  school,  my  position — ^the 
relation  to  my  fellow*- villagers,  which 
I  valu»— the  power  to  c<msnlt  their 
wishes,  their  necessities  1 " 

*^  It  is  the  p&in  /  Excellent!  Yes, 
the  plan  of  P^re  Morin !  '*  ejaculated 
a  doaen  hearers  in  delight 

Monsieur  Morin^s  countenance  had 
worked  with  animation,  his  gestures 
had  grown  quicker  in  accompaniment; 
and  the  hushed  crowd  burst  into  a 
scream  of  approbation,  broken  only  into 
iieparateycdlaasthe  nearest  t^standen 


looked  from  his  face  to  his  disabled 
foot,  from  his  foot  to  the  deepened 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  thence  to  the  of- 
fending carriage. 

**•  Yes,  it  is  too  late,  my  firiends," 
admitted  he,  composing  himself.  ^'As 
it  is,  however,  by  myself  accom- 
panying Monsieur  the  young  Eng- 
lishman, before  nine,  to  the  hotel 
of  M.  le  Maire,  I  should  equally 
gain  the  object,  without  having  pre- 
sumed to  request  an  interview,  wnidi 
would  have  been  denied  me.  I  re- 
lieve Monsieur  and  his  friends  from  a 
contretemps^  while  observing  the  law. 
I  detain  M.  le  Comte,  at  a  critic 
moment,  from  a  danger  to  his  viewa 
— ^in  the  act  of  myself  confiming 
them !  It  is  not  yet  eight — wehavestill 
an  hour,  useless  on  foot,  when  lame- 
that  is,  if  perhaps  Monsieur  would 
not  object  to  one*s  occupying  a  seat 
beside  his  coachman  ¥  " 

^*  It  is  reasonable  1  *  exclaimed  fifty 
voices.  ^^  M.  Morin  is  right — ^yes ! 
yes !    Sa-cr-r-r^ !  do  they  object?  " 

The  young  Frenchman  looked  quiet- 
ly and  calmly,  though  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  to  Charles  Willougfaby,  who 
for  a  moment  scarcely  comprehended 
his  meaning,  or  the  drift  of  the  whoLb 
discussion.  Brightening  up  next  in- 
stant, however,  his  eye  gave  a  quid[ 
response.  ^^  Aii,  of  course  I  **  he  said, 
springing  to  assist  the  teacher  up; 
^*  certainly,  Monsieur  Morin — with 
all  my  heart ;  here,  let  me  give  yon  a 
hand!"  The  perplexed  gendarmes 
looked  to  each  other  inactively,  tiie 
innkeeper  and  his  wife  alone  gloomed 
on  theur  door-steps ;  while,  as  tiie  in- 
jured scho(dmaster  was  helped  by  the 
very  offender  himself  to  mount  the 
didkey  beside  Jackson,  the  villagen 
grew  absolutely  ecstatic  in  their  w^ 
plause ;  the  foremost  agitators  in  the 
crowd  were  the  first  to  begin  dra^npng 
the  obstacles  aside.  ^'  Monsieur  JadE- 
song,  my  friend,"  called  out  young 
Willonghby,  in  his  most  scmpnlouB 
French,  somewhat  to  the  snrprisei 
doubtless,  of  that  grim  worthy,  while 
a  sudden  gleam  of  enjoyment  twin- 
kled once  more  in  the  youths  eye, 
*'  you  will  favour  me  by  using  the  ut- 
most exertions  to  arrive  in  time  for 
Monsieur  Morin  I  *'  He  deliberately 
opened  the  carriage-door  again,  took 
down  the  steps,  and  leisurely  stepped 
in,  two  or  three  ofiteious  paics  <tf  haada 
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contending  which  should  set  all  to 
rights  behind  him.  He  took  oflf  his 
cap  as  he  stood,  and  bowed  with  pro- 
found gravity  to  the  crowd.  **  That^s 
to  say,  JaclLson,'*  added  he  iu  Eng- 
lish, ^*  all  right---driye  on  like  mad ! " 

And  as  Jackson  whipped  his  tedi- 
ums beasts  like  a  man  devoid  of  all 
mercy,  the  creaking  barouche  rattled 
off;  accompanied  by  half  the  crowd, 
by  noisy  curs,  frightened  poultry, 
and  confused  shadows  from  the  trees 
and  houses,  till  they  jolted  across 
the  other  bridge,  and  rolled  out  dear 
ioto  the  broad  light  of  evening.  All 
at  once,  after  some  silent  meditation, 
Charles  tapped  the  shoulder  near  him, 
and  the  Frenchman  turned  his  face 
with  a  slight  start. 

"  I  say,  Mossnre  Moreng,"  observ- 
ed Charles,  with  more  than  his  cus- 
tomary force  of  pronunciation,  **  I 
am  sorry  yon  got  hurt,  though." 

**  The  apology  of  Monsieur  is  ac- 
cepted," was  tiie  cold  answer,  as  the 
young  man  quietly  turned  away  again 
towi^dsthesmokeofParis  before  them. 

*^  Oh,  it  is  not  an  apology,"  said 
Charles,  leaning  over,  *'  but  I  own  we 
are  much  oblig^  to  you.  Such  a  set 
ofrascallycanaille,  tobesurel  Twas 
ingenious  enough,  that  story  of  yours 
— to  far  as  I  understood  itl  But 
where  are  we  to  take  you  to  keep  it 
up?  Into  town?  Or  perhaps  you 
"wwM  prefiBr  being  dropped  at  the  first 
comfortable  inn  I" 

^*  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  Mon- 
sieur," replied  the  teacher  of  Charle- 
mont,  in  evident  surprise ;  'Mt  is  to 
the  hotel  of  M.  le  Count  de  Charie- 
mont  that  we  shall  go— in  Paris." 

«^  And  where  is  that?"  asked  the 
yoBth,  dmmming  with  his  small  cane 
oo  his  toe. 

»« In  theFaubourgSt  Germain,  Mon- 
Biemr*-near  the  Qnai  Voltaire,"  said 
Morin. 

"  Why,  I  should  say  it  was  two  or 
three  miles  out  of  our  way,  then,"  re- 
joined Charles,  discontentedly.  ^'Well 
— ^what  after  that?  Do  we  finish 
there— eh?" 

^^  I  am  unaware  of  the  result,  na- 
turally. Monsieur,"  answered  the 
schoolmaster.  "  In  the  case  of  Mon- 
sieur, it  will  probably  be  an  inconsi- 
derable fine,  which  the  clerk  of  M.  le 
Maure  will  no  doubt  regulate  accord- 
ing to  law.    But  for  the  coincidence, 


it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ex- 
tricate Monsieur  from  that  affair  there 
— it  was  important  that  I  should  reach 
Paris:  there  is  no  favour  to  one  or 
the  other — only  a  compromise." 

"  By  George ! "  uttered  the  boy, 
iBtaring,  *'  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  long  rigmarole  account  of  yours 
was  true  f  " 

The  Frenchman  betrayed  equal 
amazement  *^  Is  it,  then,  possible. 
Monsieur,"  said  he,  '^  that  you  doubt 
it — that  you  imagine  these  things  not 
to  exist  precisely — ^not  to  bear  them- 
selves as  I  have  stated!"  Charles 
surveyed  him  coolly.  "  Think  you. 
Monsieur,"  continued  the  other,  with 
some  vehemence,  "  that  one  could  at 
all  events  deceive  one's  neighbours, 
who  are  aware  of  every  circumstance 
— ^who  will  to-morrow  demand  of  me 
the  result  I  The  police— who  confide 
in  my  position,  my  character!  No, 
Monsieur— it  is  truth  that  has  hap- 
pened to  involve,  as  to  extricate  you 
— ^truth,  by  which  France  is  at  this 
moment  so  animated — ^by  which  we 
here  are  at  the  instant  surrounded, 
controlled !" 

Young  Willoughby  whistled  slightly 
as  he  eyed  him.  **  Oh?"  was  the 
careless  rejoinder.  ^*  But  for  my  part, 
I  feel  no  inclination  to  trouble  your 
worthy  mayor.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
humbug.  What  if  I  merely  refiise  to 
go,  Mister  Morran — ^indeed,  if  I  have 
you  set  down  beside  the  first  fiacre, 
with  your  fare  paid  to  the  driver  ?  " 

^^  Yon  do  not  comprehend  this 
France  here,  Monsieur,"  said  the 
village  teacher,  blandly,  as  he  let  a 
voluntary  gaze  of  his  ooloorhMS  eye 
rest  on  Charles.  *'  She  bums  to  sup- 
port the  law — to  assist  it.  At  a 
moment  they  are  summoned  to  its 
aid — they  are  roused  to  complete  it 
the  more  perfectly — they  exaggerate. 
Besides,  even  in  your  house,  by  to- 
morrow, yon  woidd  be  traced.  The 
offence  would  have  become  enhanced. 
It  is  owing  to  the  sublime  passion  for 
the  philosophical  -^  the  consistent. 
Monsieur  1 " 

The  boy  eyed  Morin  with  a  useless 
firown ;  he  had  turned  away.  Look- 
ing about,  and  thinking,  with  a  sin- 
gular sense  of  antipathy,  for  which  he 
could  scarce  find  sufficient  grounds, 
Charles  sat  mute;  he  began  to  feel  as 
if,  much  though  he  despised  this  Mo- 
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riD,  he  would  neyer  be  got  rid  of  till 
some  serloiis  issae  came  of  it  in  the 
end.  Bnt  they  reached  the  barrier, 
not  yet  closed — passed  through,  re- 
cognised and  nnqnestioned ;  for  to 
enter  Paris  seemed  always  easier  than 
to  get  oat  of  it;  and  rattled  along 
the  chaussde  through  close  streets  of 
a  dingy  foubourg.  Much  as  it  was 
out  of  their  way,  yet,  to  be  finally 
rid  of  Monsieur  Morin  and  his  case, 
no  course  seemed  secure  bnt  to  drive 
straight  to  the  authority  he  indicated. 
At  the  Rue  de  St  Roche,  accordingly, 
in  the  aristocratic  suburb  they  at 
length  drew  up  before  a  high  old 
house  in  the  row  of  stately  mansions, 
where  lacqueys  lounged  about  the  bal- 
ustraded  door-steps  and  huge  portes- 
cochhrej  and  the  upper  casements  be- 
gan to  glow  with  light  '*  It  is  the 
Hotel  St  Mirel,"  said  the  Tillage 
teacher,  as  he  began  with  difficulty 
to  get  down.  He  waited  quietly  for 
the  young  gentleman  to  follow  him, 
and  they  went  up  the  steps  together. 

The  carriage  had  not  stood  waiting 
many  minutes  before  Charles  Wil- 
loughby  reappeared  alone.  His  face 
was  bright  with  satisfaction. 

"  What  an  absurd  affair,  after  all," 
said  he,  contemptuously:  **  it  cost 
about  ten  minutes  and  as  many  shil- 
lings. An  old  clerk  at  a  table  in  an 
antechamber  took  down  the  state- 
ments on  each  side.  Of  course  I 
allowed  the  facts ;  and  it  seems  there's 
an  exact  understood  price  tacked  to 
eyery  sort  of  assault  in  fVance,  from 
a  push  to  a  kick,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  parties ;  and  if  the  fel- 
low had  pushed  me,  it  would  have 
cost  him  about  double.  There  were 
two  or  three  gentlemen  talking  in  an 
inner  room,  who  all  came  out  together 
in  riding-boots  and  coats  —  though 
which  was  which,  one  could  hardly 
see  against  the  large  windows  this 
time  of  night.  I  only  fancy  it  was 
the  Count  that  bowed  to  me,  rather 
a 'young  man,  I  should  say — and 
looked  at  Morin  rather  sharply,  giv- 
ing a  slight  sort  of  nod ;  then  he  said 
something  to  the  clerk,  who  told  me 
I  was  fined  hdf  a  lonls-d'or,  besides 
the  five  francs  for  his  own  fee,  which 


he  pocketed  very  graciously,  getting 
up  and  putting  off  his  spectacles.  I 
only  waited  another  minute  to  see  if 
I  could  catch  out  that  Morin  some- 
where, as  soon  as  the  Count  call^ 
him  aside  in  a  hurry  to  the  inner 
room ;  but  I  must  say  everything 
seemed  to  agree  well  enough  with  the 
fellow's  harangue  at  the  village — his 
schoolmastership  was  evidently  in 
danger  —  till  all  at  once  the  Count 
came  out  again  to  tell  the  other  gen- 
tlemen he  could  not  go  somewhere 
with  them  that  evening.  I  believe 
the  one  was  some  celebrated  actor  at 
the  theatre — which  was  he  the  foot- 
man couldn't  tell— and  the  other  a 
dooh^  as  John  of  course  expressed  it!'* 

^*  Why,  that  footman  was  EngUth^ 
then ! "  said  Rose,  gravely. 

*'  Of  course.  As  lazy  a  selfish  dog, 
with  his  plump  looks  and  his  languid 
impertinence,  as  you'd  see  in  all  May 
Faur^old  Jackson  there's  a  Roman 
by  comparison — but  somehow  it  re- 
fi^shed  one.  I  couldn't  help  giving^ 
him  my  last  half-cro?m,  he  fawned  so 
about  my  hat  and  cane,  as  if  to  do 
something — and  as  for  the  coin,  he 
examined  it  like  a  portrait.  After 
that  Morin,  yon  know,  anything*^ 
pleasant  that  one's  accustomed  tol 
We're  well  quit  of  him.  Happily,  by 
the  by,  they  forgot  about  the  pass- 
ports, and  don't  even  know  my  name. 
Being  lame — if  it's  not  a  sham — whv, 
I  fancy  the  fellow  could  scarce  do 
otherwise  than  stay  at  the  Count's^ 
down  stairs  with  John  I " 

Charles's  mother  gently  reproved 
him  for  the  violence  he  had  used,  and 
his  sister  said  he  was  very  hard- 
hearted. But  the  carriage  turned 
the  comer  near  the  Rue  Debilly;  and 
as  they  drew  up  at  their  own  ffate^ 
Mr  Thorpe,  bareheaded,  followed  by 
Sir  Godfrey,  came  eagerly  out.  They 
had  been  getting  very  anxious  indeed. 
The  tutor  had  missed  the  Baronet, 
whom  business  had  detained  a  little 
later  than  his  expectation,  so  that  he 
had  left  the  city  by  a  different  barrier, 
then  had  turned,  fanc3dng  the  carriage 
already  past;  while  Mr  Thorpe  had 
ridden  nearly  all  the  way  home  alone,, 
then  back,  1^1  he  met  Sur  Crodfrey. 
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CHAP.   Til. — THE  DIUOENCB  OF   SIR  OODFBBT. 


"  Nor/olk,    •  — We  maj  outrun. 

By  violent  Bwiftneat,  that  which  we  run  at, 

And  lose  by  over-ninnhig— -* 

Budiingham.    *  — —  by  hitelUgenoet 
And  pitx^  M  dear  at  founts  In  July,  when 
We  lee  each  grahi  of  gravel,  I  do  know— — 


•  M 


Bbakupbakb. 


The  Baronet  bad  no  sooner  written 
Ilia  necessary  correspondence  that 
forenoon,  and  conveyed  it,  almost  as 
necessarily,  with  his  own  hands  to 
the  post-office  at  the  British  Embassy, 
than  he  had  tamed  bridle  again  toward 
the  Qaais,  to  ride  in  the  direction  of 
the  Cit^  where  it  seemed  that,  after 
all,  the  intended  legatee  of  his  brother 
had  only  exchanged  one  obscure  place 
-of  abode  for  another— 48  Rne  Chr^- 
iienne,  an  cinqni^me,  in  fact,  for  au 
fepti^me,  nam*.  80,  Rae  de  la  Vierge. 
He  foand  himself  ere  long  plunged  into 
the  centre  of  that  strange  heart  of 
Jt  no  less  strange  quarter.  He  had 
no  sooner  found  the  number  he  was 
In  search  of,  than  a  couple  of  little 
«harp-eyed,  old-faced  ^amm«,  engaged 
In  some  game  of  chance  in  a  doorway, 
were  ready  to  hold  his  horse,  with  a 
jealonsy  of  each  other  which  was  a 
guarantee  for  their  joint  fidelity. 

It  was  an  insecure-looking  old  pile, 
which  might  yet  have  seemed  a  sort 
•of  city  in  itself;  compressed  back,  as 
It  appeared,  and  almost  held  up  be- 
tween others  less  elevated,  though  of 
greater  prominence  and  somewhat 
more  respectable  appearance,  to  the 
yast  height  of  at  least  seven  storeys : 
the  general  outer  door  stood  fixedly 
open,  and  the  cord  which  held  it  so, 
conducting  by  staple  and  pulley  along 
the  low  entrance-passage,  as  through 
the  arch  of  a  cellar,  turned  in  on  one 
(Side  to  a  dark  little  den,  half  lighted 
by  a  cooking-lamp  and  partly  from  a 
l)ack-yard  covered  with  rank  grass 
and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  with  an  old 
wooden  pump  in  the  midst,  to  which 
the  passage  itself  led  through.  Here 
an  old  woman,  the  portress,  sat  in  a 
crazy  leathern  arm-chair  that  had  been 
gild^  once  ;  she  was  busy  trying  to 
boil  something  by  the  lamp,  and  talk- 
ing in  a  cross  voice  to  herself,  her  cat, 
or  some  one  else  not  visible  to  Sir 
Godfrey;  her  old  features  were  sour 
enough,  probably  from  the  rheuma- 


tism which  controlled  her  motions; 
but  at  his  appearance  and  inquiries 
she  became  sufficiently  alert  and  com- 
municative, curtseying  at  every  sen- 
tence, and  trying  to  nod  her  head 
obsequiously,  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness to  do  anything  in  the  matter  of 
Suzanne  Derouz,  whom  she  knew  so 
well,  and  who  was  so  deserving — 
who,  indeed,  was  never  from  home, 
except  to  go  to  mass  on  saints'  davs 
at  Ndtre  Dame.  There  was  the 
low  fawning  cunning  and  curiosity 
of  old  age,  joined  to  the  practised 
manner  of  some  quondam  servant, 
in  the  portress's  desire  that  he 
should  be  saved  the  flight  of  stairs, 
down  which,  where  it  wound  up 
from  opposite  her  lodge,  came  but 
the  dull  glimmer  of  daylight  in  soma 
high  window:  her  little  girl,  how- 
ever, whom  she  had  screamed  for 
over  and  over  again,  between  fits  of 
coughing  and  fresh  suggestions  to 
the  visitor,  at  last  appeared  with 
her  pitcher  from  the  pump,  to  be 
angrily  despatched  upstairs  as  a 
guide  to  Madame  Peltier.  That 
was  the  appellation  expected  by 
the  daughter  and  the  son-in-law — 
the  portress  informed  him — ^for  they 
were  proud,  and  respected  their 
mother  to  an  extreme — though,  pro- 
perly, it  seemed  Madame  had  no 
right  to  that  title,  not  having  been 
married — and,  doubtless,  the  mar- 
riage even  of  her  daughter  must 
at  best  have  been  h  la  Jacques^ 
since  nowadays  it  was  so  with  all 
workmen  —  who  had  nothing,  of 
course,  to  inherit  or  to  leave.  As 
for  this  worthy  Suzanne,  though 
she  seemed  to  aflect  to  be  religious, 
her  frugality,  so  unavoidable  —  her 
simplicity,  which  was  almost  hope- 
less, did  not  entitle  her  —  nothing 
but  her  misfortnnes  could  entitle  her 
— ^to  such  respect. 

The    portress's   little   niece   had 
ahready  preceded  him  to  the  floor  in 
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view,  ere  Sir  Grodfrey  reached  it,  al- 
most breathless,  conntiDg  the  storeys. 
The  whole  structure,  from  base  to 
summit,  appeared  not  merely  to  teem 
with  apartments,  but,  as  it  ascended, 
to  rise  and  open  skyward  into  visible 
life :  one  pleasant  buzz  of  French  vi- 
vacity, indeed,  had  seemed  to  circu- 
late above  till  the  girl  appeared ;  and 
her  voice  could  now  be  heard  in  eager 
dialogue  behind  an  adjoining  door  witli 
the  young  woman  who  a  minute  before 
had  been  speaking  over  the  bidosters. 
He  knocked,  half  open  although  it 
stood,  and  was  at  once  answered  by 
the  latter.  Susanne  Deroux  was  the 
name  of  her  mother,  she  said^who 
was  within.  There  was  something 
hard  and  cold,  almost  sullen,  about 
the  young  woman's  fkoe,  though  it  was 
well-formed :  her  cheek  seemed  worn, 
her  eyes  dry  and  lustreless ;  nor  did 
she  make  any  inviting  or  inquiring 
remark,  merely  making  way  for  and 
following  the  stranger  as  he  slowly 
entered. 

It  was  a  bare  garret,  with  the  red- 
tiled  floor  of  such  ordinary  Pulsian 
abodes,  a  low  yellow- washed  ceiling, 
•much  narrower  than  the  floor,  as  on 
<me  side  the  wall  slanted  with  the 
roof;  vet  everything  was  neat,  clean, 
and  mcently  arranged.  But  the 
glanoe  took  it  in  at  once,  without 
feaving  so  much  as  a  shadow ;  neither 
hearth  nor  semblance  of  a  closet 
broke  its  completeness,  to  the  recess 
of  the  upright  dormer-window,  which 
seemed  a  redeeming  feature  in  so  bald 
an  apartment,  where  it  rose  lai^^  and 
shining  out  of  the  slope,  beyond  the 
older  woman's  seat.  That  was  an  arm- 
chair, indeed,  high-backed  and  easy : 
Inr  feet  were  on  a  patch  of  carpet ; 
a  pot  of  mignonette  was  In  flower  on 
the  window-sill ;  a  small  coarsely- 
eoloured  print  of  some  portrait  was 
■tuck  with  a  pin  to  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  recess ;  as  if  the  household 
bloomed  a  little  only  in  that  direction, 
toward  the  sunlight,  which  came  flood- 
ing with  the  air  through  the  wide- 
open  window-place.  Seated  on  the 
floor,  beside  a  deal  box  in  a  comer, 
under  the  slant  of  the  wall,  was  a 
stout  young  workman  with  a  boot- 
last,  engaged  on  the  second  of  an 
elegant  pair  of  riding-boots  ;  while  a 
half-naked  mfent  had  been  laid  on  the 
floor,  among  the  parings  of  the  vege- 
tables which  seemed  meant  for  some 


afternoon  meal — and  was  taken  up  by 
the  portress's  little  niece,  to  be  bushed 
and  shaken,  with  an  air  of  matronly 
attention. 

At  sight  of  the  English  baronet's 
conspicuous  figure,  stooping  to  enter, 
and  scarce  venturing  to  stand  erect 
within,  the  bootmaker  had  looked  up 
with  an  absolute  scowl  of  astonish- 
ment ;  showing  a  strongly- marked 
haggard  visage,  rendered  the  more 
singularly  unprepossessing,  despite 
something  of  the  vivid  southern  tint 
and  classic  decisiveness,  by  a  head 
dose-cropped,  in  all  its  native  soot- 
blackness,  and  a  chin  left  roughly 
tufted  below,  although  the  lean  tan- 
ned cheek  had  not  yet  lost  altogether 
its  ahr  of  youth.  Sir  Godfirey's  flnt 
fooling  had  been  one  of  pity,  mingled 
with  sudden  pleasure  in  the  Goa»- 
mission  he  had  to  perform;  tfaefar 
perfect  want  of  manners,  their  yetj 
poverty,  the  absence  of  any  other 
apartment  to  withdraw  into,  johied 
to  the  motionless  silence  of  the 
elderly  woman  in  her  arm-chair, 
who  neither  seemed  to  hear  nor  see 
him,  all  increased  it  to  a  kud  of 
embarrassment  In  the  highest  draw- 
ing-rooms in  Europe,  nay,  in  any 
peasant's  cottage  of  his  own  countiy. 
Sir  Godfrey  would  have  felt  immea- 
surably more  at  ease  than  he  then 
stood,  hat  fai  hand,  in  the  attio  of 
these  Parisian  work-peoide.  He  had 
hardly  begun  to  address  the  person 
before  him,  too,  as  Madame,  ere  the 
child's  fretfahiess  in  the  arms  of  its 
little  nurse  became  a  vociferous  squally 
to  which  the  elder  woman  turned  her 
head  slowly,  with  an  aur  of  distress,  her 
features  working,  her  body  moving 
and  rockhig  in  her  chair,  as  she  made 
a  humming,  hushing  sound  to  the  in- 
fant. Its  mother  snatched  it  next 
moment  fh>m  the  girl's  arms,  with  an 
angi7  exclamation.  ^^  Why  do  yon  re- 
main here  under  such  pretences  ?"  said 
she,  sharply ;  and  the  look  of  early  cun- 
ning had  betrayed  itself  on  the  gin's 
face  by  her  attempt  to  seem  absorbed 
in  the  child,  with  the  hanging  of  the 
head  that  succeeded.  *^  Favour  me, 
littie  Pochon,  by  leaving  us  alone," 
continued  tiie  young  woman,  follow- 
ing her  as  she  slunk  out:  *^ Widow 
Pochon  is  too  good,  inform  her!" 
And  she  slammed  to  the  fragile  door, 
then  returned  near  the  visitor,  with 
her  infant  quieUy  held  to  the  breast : 
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she  was  not  much  more  than  twenty, 
and  had  well-shaped  features,  that, 
with  a  happier  expression,  might  have 
been  attractive ;  but  in  this  slatternly 
attire  and  attitude,  her  careless  pre- 
sence was  doubly  disagreeable  to  Sir 
Godfrey. 

He  stepped  nearer  the  sitting  woman, 
who,  like  a  recent  invalid,  seemed  still 
not  so  mnch  to  attend  as  to  be  en- 
joying the  open  air,  the  scent  from 
the  flower-pot,  and  the  streak  of  warm 
•nnshine  that  gleamed  on  the  window- 
frame  and  glowed  across  her  clean 
dress,  on  the  old  bright  kerchief  that 
was  pinned  across  her  breast,  and  the 
high  white  coif  of  some  country  fashion 
which  she  wore  dose  to  her  faoe ;  yet 
in  her  face  there  was  a  healthy  tint, 
»  little  shrivelled,  as  on  a  well-kept 
apple:  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  more 
fimn  ignorance,  or  the  awkwardness 
•of  surprise,  perhaps  as  much  from  his 
own  foreign  accent,  or  some  patois  to 
which  she  might  have  been  accus- 
tomed, that,  when  Sir  Godfrey  went 
on  distinctly  to  explain  his  errand, 
the  woman  Deronx  looked  sometimes 
▼acantly  at  him,  sometimes  away  out 
altogether  to  the  open  sky,  again 
irresolutely  towards  her  daughter  and 
aon-in-law,  spreading  her  hands  in 
the  feeble  way  of  still  more  aged 
persons,  and  smoothing  her  knees 
with  them  by  turns,  more  and  more 
restlessly  as  his  voice  grew  distincter 
in  its  emphasis.  To  the  statement  of 
her  former  patron's  recent  death,  of 
the  omission  or  oversight  which  had 
interrupted  her  allowance  from  him, 
and  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
present  bequest,  increased  as  it  would 
justly  be  by  the  addition  of  some  re- 
compense for  the  intervening  years — 
Sosanne  Deroux  returned  vague  mur- 
murs, which  might  be  taken  for  assent, 
till  her  large  mild  face  was  at  length 
fixed  towards  Sir  Grodfrey's,  with  a 
light  of  greater  comprehension  than 
before  in  her  dim  eyes ;  and  he  no- 
ticed, for  the  first  time,  that  one  side 
of  her  cheek  and  forehead  was  marked 
by  the  white  smooth  seam  of  an  old 
scar — how  large  it  was  impossible  to 
see,  for  her  cap ;  but  frightful  it  must 
have  been  once — taking,  as  it  did,  the 
eyebrow  away,  and  seeming  to  have 
blanched  the  eye  itself,  where  its 
shining  mark  still  crept  out  and  curled 
round,  amidst  the  furrows  and  wrinkles 
of  otherwise  healthy  old  age.     She 


said  something  in  reply,  but  con- 
fusedly, and  with  evident  agitation, 
while  her  shaking  face  seemed  fasci- 
nated to  his — and  with  such  a  mixture 
of  patois^  as  it  seemed,  whether  of 
idiom,  pronunciation,  or  language — 
that  Sir  Godfrey  could  merely  infer  it 
to  denote  reoollection  of  his  brother, 
with  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  grati- 
tude at  the  remembrance  he  had  shown. 
The  young  man  had  at  length  put  by 
his  work,  risen  up,  and  approached  to 
listen,  as  he  leant  his  elbows  on  the 
broken  deal-table. 

*^She  is  weak  in  mind,  the  poor 
woman  —  my  mother,**  said  the 
daughter,  abruptly,  though  still  en- 
gaged in  administeruig  nourishment 
to  her  infant ;  "  it  is  useless  to  trans- 
act anything  with  her,  Monsieur." 

^^  No,  it  is  merely  her  memory  that 
is  bad,  Jeannette,"  interposed  the 
son-in-law,  who  seemed  scarcely  his 
wife's  age ;  and  there  was  something 
deferential  in  his  look  towards  the 
elder  woman,  with  a  comparative 
kindliness  of  tone,  as  he  turned  to 
address  herself,  putting  his  hand  on 
her  arm-chair  and  his  head  near  hers, 
and  using  the  respectful  vow — ^^  and 
she  does  not  hear  strangers  very  well 
—do  you,  beiie-mhrer* 

The  elder  woman  smiled  iaintly  in 
return,  her  headstillslightly  trembling, 
though  the  familiar  voice  seemed  to 
call  up  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
composure  on  her  face,  somewhat  like 
a  child's  when  it  is  commended :  ^*  no 
— no— not  very  well,  my  son  I"  she 
said;  then  drawing  herself  up  and 
spreading  her  gown  with  her  hands, 
sat  full  of  silent  importance. 

*^She  has  always  been  weak  in 
mind,"  coldly  repeated  her  daughter, 
paying  no  attention  to  them,  ^^  since 
the  fliccident  by  which  she  was  so 
injured.  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
circnmstanoes.  Monsieur,  although 
at  that  time  but  a  child,  and  fortu- 
nately not  present  with  my  mother  in 
the  house  where  it  occurred." 

'^  You  allude  to  the  fire,  above 
nineteen  years  ago,  in  the  house  where 
the  family  of  her  employer,  my  late 
brother,  had  their  apartments?"  Sir 
Grodfrey  asked,  turning  to  her.  She 
made  a  simple  assent.  ^^  Then  your 
mother,  Susanne  Deronx,  was  a  ser- 
vant living  within  the  establishment  ?" 
he  continued. 

**  Yes,  she  was  thennrso—the  wol* 
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nnrse  (nourrice-h'lait)^^  was  the  nn- 
embarrtused  answer — ^*  for  the  infant 
which  perished  along  with  its  mother 
and  the  other  persons.  She  had  re- 
mained a  considerable  time,  since  it 
was  sickly.  My  mother  had  been  a 
peasant,  yon  see,  Monsieur." 

She  proceeded  farther  of  her  own 
accord,  with  an  evident  view  to  the 
point  of  business. 

**  My  mother  was  certainly  entitled 
to  this  pension,  notwithstanding  her 
indifference  to  it — her  refusal,  I  be- 
lieve/* said  the  young  woman,  look- 
ing for  a  moment  at  the  elder,  who 
had  listlessly  turned  again  to  the  sun- 
light. *^  Her  wound,  which  was 
shocking,  confined  her  for  weeks  to 
the  hospital — her  lover,  my  father,  who 
up  to  that  time  had  still  admired  her, 
and  who  was  in  the  family  of  a  noble- 
man, returned,  indifferent  to  her  fate, 
with  his  master  to  the  provinces, 
where  his  friendship  for  her  had  arisen. 
As  for  her  own  infant,  my  brother, 
whom  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life  she 
had  remained  to  save— its  arm  was  in- 
delibly scorched,  almost  destroyed  by 
the  flames  which  pursued  her.  She 
ultimately  relinquished  it  with  appa- 
rent uDconcem,  to  the  man  who  had 
rescued  them  by  a  ladder  at  the  win- 
•dow — an  Englishman,  a  servant  who 
bad  arrived  with  Monsieur  Yilby,  and 
whose  eccentricity  made  him  desire  to 
adopt  it.  She  has  neither  hewrd  of, 
nor  seen  her  son,  my  brother,  since. 
She  has  never  seemed  even  to  wish 
it.  Monsieur.  Certainly  my  mother 
is  weak  in  mind.*' 

In  most  of  this  account  the  thread 
was  easily  traceable  ;  the  baronet  re- 
called to  mind  some  vague  connec- 
tion of  his  brother^s  late  huntsman, 
Griffiths,  or  ''  Welsh  Will,"  as  he  was 
called,  with  the  fatal  incidents — he 
had  heard  his  son  Francis  talk  years 
before  of  a  boy  about  Stoke,  whom 
the  huntsman* s  vixen  wife  persecuted 
«nd  kept  out  of  doors.  He  had  been 
sent  to  some  business,  so  far  as  Sir 
<xodfrey  remembered,  through  Mr 
Hesketh.  The  baronet  stated  as 
much  to  the  people  before  him. 

'^TbouVt  wrong,  though,  Jean- 
nette,"  said  the  son-in-law  again, 
with  the  same  side-tone,  irrespective 
of  their  visitor's  presence,  rather 
through  a  dull  incapability  to  acknow- 
ledge it  than  from  intention;  *'she 
^eves  for  him.    When  thou'dst  say, 


remember,  during  the  sharp  winter, 
thou  wert  glad  thy  brother*s  mouth 
•was  not  here,  did  she  not  groam — and 
when  the  fine  time  came  again,  while 
thou  wert  so  apt  to  taunt  us  aboot 
her  son  being  grown  English,  she 
swung  herself  and  wept  I  You  feel 
it,  you  wish  your  son  back  here, 
Marrame  (godmother),  do  yon  not?" 

The  elder  woman  turned  from  the 
light  to  him  with  a  start  and  a  stare ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  bright  sunshine 
that  made  her  face  seem  faded  beside 
it,  especially  where  the  scar-maik 
ran ;  she  looked,  to  the  stranger's  eye, 
almost  ghastly,  as  she  repUed,  in  a 
less  cracked  and  tremulous  voice  than 
before — *'  Holy  Virgin,  yes  I  Yovl 
will  send — ^you  will  take  care  of— 
ah  I"  And  as  she  stopped,  perplexed 
and  troubled,  the  moisture  sprans 
from  her  dull-blue  eyes  into  tears^ 
she  passed  one  hand  about  the  dis* 
figured  place;  she  seemed  nearer 
clearness  of  speech  on  the  subject  than 
hitherto,  as  if  that  had  been  a  master- 
spring  to  her  scattered  memories. 

*^  My  good  woman,"  said  the  baronet 
soothingly,  as  he  stepped  nearer,  into 
the  recess  where  her  easy- chair  stood 
— **  My  good  Madame  Deroux — if  you, 
wish  your  son  to  return  to  you,  it 
shall  be  managed,  of  course  I  Yon 
will  see  him,  I  hope,  grown  up  and 
prosperous,  as  well  as  able  to  assist 
you  1  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
a  burden  before !— She  or  you  could 
scarcely  recognise  him  now,  how- 
ever,** he  added  aside  to  the  daughter, 
in  an  under- tone. 

*^It  is  easy  enough.  Monsieur," 
was  the  careless  answer,  without  any 
responsive  depression  of  voice,  **  since 
the  arm  would  not  lose  such  a  mark, 
more  than  my  mother's  visage — added 
to  the  loss  of  the  little  finger.  I  was 
too  young  to  remember  it,  you  see — 
but  the  washerwoman  who  kept  us 
both,  and  who  used  privately  to  bring 
the  child  at  int-ervals  to  my  mother, 
leaving  it  for  the  night — she  had 
again  seen  it  after  its  recovery,  and 
lodged  along  with  us  afterwards  till 
her  death.** 

Suzanne  Deroux  had  felt  hastily 
for  something  beneath  the  bosom  of 
her  dress,  and  at  length  drew  it  forth ; 
a  thin  gold  cross  with  black  beads, 
which  she  kissed  with  fervour,  then 
began  eagerly  to  whisper  and  mutter 
some  scraps  of  prayer,  that  might 
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have  been  Latin  or  patois^  or  both ; 
«t  each  bead  that  fell  from  her  fingers 
her  face  seemed  growing  calmer. 

'^She  is  quite  well  in  other  re- 
spects, Monsieur,"  continued  the 
daughter,  turning  impatiently  from 
her;  ^^she  still  eats  like  a  peasant, 
she  sleeps  soundly,  she  prefers  bright 
colours  for  her  dress  to  go  to  mass  and 
eonfession.  As  for  that,  she  is  so 
Boperstitions,  that  when  we  were  about 
to  starve,  she  would  not  permit  her 
little  cross  there  to  be  pledged,  nor 
the  dress  in  which  she  must  Srequent 
Notre  Dame — it  was  not  she  who  suf- 
fered, yon  see,  but  we — who  enden- 
Youred  to  conceal  it  from  her  that  we 
endured  so  much  ! " 

A  look  of  mild  reproach  was  cast 
by  Suzanne  towards  her  daughter, 
while  her  lips  still  moved. 

**Weil,  well,  Jeannette,  going  to 
these  affairs  pleases  her,''  said  the 
young  boot-closer,  with  the  cub-like 
leaning  to  his  mother-in-law  which 
appeared  through  his  uncouth  ex- 
terior. 

**It  is  the  priests  who  frighten 
her,"  went  on  his  partner,  her  back 
towards  him,  in  perfect  indifference 
to  his  remarks ;  *^  her  confessor,  who 
makes  her  tremble  at  the  supposition 
of  crimes  " — 

'*  Of  which  she  is  innocent  1 "  ob- 
jserved  the  son-in-law  behind,  in  the 
«ame  disregarded  way — **  sacri  nom! 
Jeannette  is  wrong  about  my  mother- 
in-law,"  he  added,  looking  awkwardly 
for  a  moment  at  Sir  Godfrey.  * '  If  you 
would  not  call  her  Madame  Deroux — 
it  confuses  her  ideas — it  is  Madame 
Peltier  she  likes  strangers  to  call  her 
—do  you  not,  Marraine  ?" 

An  air  of  childish  pleasure  spread 
over  the  old  woman's  features,  and 
she  nodded  graciously,  and  smiled. 

"  See  how  she  loves  the  child,  too, 
Jeannette  1"  said  he,  as  the  Infant 
stretched  its  shapeless  arms  and  legs 
from  the  maternal  bosom,  where  it  had 
«t  length  ceased  to  feed,  towards  the 
grandmother's  bright  kerchief  and 
white  coif,  that  basked  in  outer  sun- 
«hine.  She  put  out  her  hands  to  re- 
ceive it,  and,  with  an  aspect  of  com- 
plete satisfaction,  began  dandling  the 
•child  towards  the  window,  chirping  to 
it  like  a  bird,  or  buzzing  like  a  bee ; 
while  the  slatternly  Jeannette  applied 
A  careless  toudi  to  the  disorder  of  her 
dress. 
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'*  Peltier  is  the  name  of  Jeannette's 
father,  it  seems,"  resumed  the  boot- 
maker more  confidentially  than  be- 
fore,  coming  nearer  the  visitor; 
*«  though  for  that — ^I  and  Jeannette 
do  not  mind  such  ceremony — do  we« 
Jeannette?  We  are  fond  of  each 
other,  yon  see."  The  disdainful  glance 
which  he  received  from  his  female 
companion  was  sufiSciently  sharp-tem- 
pered to  make  the  fondness  on  her 
side  doubtful. 

**  Do  you  not  see  that  yon  infest 
Monsieur  with  your  absurd  remarks!" 
said  she,  angrily,  when  the  pin  had 
been  taken  from  her  mouth,  on  which 
her  attire  greatly  depended ;  "  and  he 
must  naturally  wish  to  escape  from 
a  habitation  so  unworthy  of  him — 
favour  me  by  being  silent,  or  going 
out."  The  bootmaker  retreated  to- 
wards his  original  place  again,  while 
his  abler  partner,  with  an  intelligence 
and  quickness  of  apprehension,  as  well 
as  a  coUectedness,  which  might  have 
done  credit  to  a  higher  station,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  the  thread  of  their 
visitor's  business  with  them. 

There  was  one  precaution  which 
she  requested  him  to  afford  them — a 
signed  paper  in  his  handwriting,  to 
account  for  their  possession  of  the 
money,  and  state  the  ground  of  its 
being  given,  in  case  of  any  accident 
meanwhile  from  the  police.  And 
while  the  bootmaker  was  absent  in 
search  of  ink-bottle  and  pen  from 
some  neighbour,  Sir  Godfrey  turned, 
for  the  first  time,  from  beside  the  elder 
woman's  chair  in  its  recess,  toward 
the  attic  casement  which  appeared  as 
fascinating  to  her  as  to  her  charge. 

**My  mother  is  still  a  peasant. 
Monsieur,"  remarked  the  younger 
woman,  apologetically ;  *^  she  is  never 
weary  of  admiring  Paris  I — Paris,  with 
which  she  has  so  little  to  do — of  which 
she  knows  nothing — which  has  kept 
us  so  long  miserable !" 

A  strange  thrill  of  very  novel  feel- 
ing ran  through  Sir  Godfrey  as  he 
pressed  nearer,  and  looked.  He  al- 
most shrank  back  with  an  emotion  of 
awe,  the  sight  was  so  unexpected,  in 
such  extreme  contrast  to  that  mean 
abode,  from  beside  the  unmeaning 
vacancy  of  the  elder  woman's  plea- 
sure, the  infant's  crowing  sounds  and 
motions,  the  repugnance  he  felt  for 
the  others,  and  his  own  engrossing 
thoughts :  otherwise,  on  WHlougjhby'a 
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slogle-miDded,  straight-forward,  nn- 
impassioned  character,  with  a  very 
dormaDt  fancj  and  but  tardy  move- 
ment of  aaeociation,  it  might  haye 
atmck  with  slight  impress.  Immense 
and  startling  from  that  height,  indeed, 
was  the  prospect ;  nor  the  less  so,  that 
here  and  there  some  huge  pile  of  neigh- 
booring  chimneys,  some  tower-top,  or 
a  wreath  of  lazy  smoke,  broke  it  np 
dose  at  hand  with  a  yividness  of  light 
and  shade,  or  a  distinctness  of  detail, 
that  was  thrnst  on  the  eye.  Here 
a  sunny  pOTspective  of  roof,  garret- 
window,  and  chimney,  raddy  at  the 
top  against  bine  air,  with  basking 
cats,  and  blooming  pots,  and  garmeats 
hnng  to  dry,  that  flattered  cheerfolly, 
where  the  popnlatlon  of  the  upper 
world  of  Paris,  the  bonleyards  of  its 
canaille  and  Its  nnknown,  showed 
their  faces  in  the  snn,*— -there  a  vast 
snrghig  sea  of  slates,  tossed  hither 
and  thither  into  tower,  steeple,  and 
shadowy  dome,  pierced  by  dosky 
gnlfs  and  glooms— -while  midway  ran 
ont  a  dnll  thread  of  the  Seine  into  a 
bridge,  and  broke  forth  beyond  in 
dazzling  splendour,  where  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  houses  blended  with  the 
substance,  so  that  all  there  seemed 
shattered  and  dripping  in  silyer  and 
gem-like  radiance  —  with  visionary 
stmetores  lifted  farther  off  among  un- 
substantial bowers,  up  to  the  sun's 
viewless  glory  where  he  stood  high 
in  a  blaze  of  light,  as  if  clothed  with 
a  great  mantle  of  indistinctness,  and 
contemplated  the  vast  city.  Far  be- 
neath him  floated  the  Hospital's  golden 
dome :  the  softened  roar  and  clamour 
of  Paris  rose  clear  to  the  open  attic 
casement,  with  sharper  noises  from 
dose  below  it ;  one  saw  straight 
through  an  uninterrupted  space,  down 
upon  streets  and  openings,  quays, 
square,  and  garden- terrace,  in  a  dis- 
tinct bu'd*s-eye  view,  alive  with  the 
motion  of  minute  citizens;  scarce 
could  it  have  been  thought  that  the 
regal  whiteness  of  the  rich  Louvre  was 
so  near,  and  the  tilted  pavilion-roofs 
of  the  great,  gaunt,  high-chimneyed 
Tuileries.  The  various  stages  and 
storeys  of  inhabitants  descended  be- 
yond sight,  as  to  abysses  that  were 
bottomless.  The  air  felt  clearer  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  sky  seemed  nearer 
in  its  blue  purity.  It  was  all  such  a 
apectade  as  might  have  absorbed  the 


faculties  of  a  prophet;  indeed  the 
thought  could  not  but  have  struck  a 
mind  used  to  interpret  its  own  oon- 
sdousness,  of  how  sUghtly  human  dis- 
tinctions might  weigh,  and  in  what 
trivial  account  th^  would  result, 
could  magnificence  so  beyond  the  fur- 
niture of  palaces  be  DuBiliar,  or  often 
accessible.  With  ^e  English  baronet, 
it  was  rather  the  sadden  peroeptioii  of 
what  vast  concerns  were  going  on 
the  while,  nnder  necessity  to  be  soa- 
tained,  round  about  the  particolar 
aflfaira  of  his  ewn  business  or  ei^e- 
rience :  added  to  which  came  em- 
phatically enough  that  strange  senae^ 
aometimes  resembling  the  s^MOti- 
tious,  of  time  gigantically  preaahig  on 
to  destiny — when  with  «  hartSng, 
heaving  sound  before  it,  and  n  craHi 
that  made  all  the  chinmeys  yihrata, 
the  baid  walls  dang,  the  roofe  rattle,, 
and  the  windows  tingle  and  ring,  the 
dock  of  Notre  Dame,  hard  by,  aeat 
out  its  first  stroke  of  the  hour.  Hie 
elder  woman  let  the  child  sink  in  her 
lap,  gravely  crossing  herself  at  every 
stroke ;  here  and  there,  outaide,  a 
face  could  be  seen  turned  to  it  in- 
volnntarily.  The  bootmaker,  settiur 
down  the  writing-materiala  he  had 
procured  after  a  somewhat  long  ab- 
sence, appeared  to  hear  with  a  aavage 
grin  and  gleam  of  satisfaction,  whether 
still  caused  by  the  money  or  by  later 
news;  he  nodded  his  head  to  eaeh 
long,  artillery-like  stroke,  rolling  and 
reverberating  away  among  the  piles 
of  the  Cit^  and  St  Louis,  and  made 
a  whiaUing  noise  of  pleasnre  aa  he 
looked,  till  it  was  done. 

^*'  And  now,  my  good  woman,"  mid 
Sir  Godfrey,  when  he  had  written  the 
requured  paper,  with  an  order  for  the 
money,  *^  let  me  bid  yon  faieweU." 
He  took  Suzanne's  shrivelled  band, 
uid  she  made  a  motion  to  rise  up,  with 
decorous  gravity.  There  was  a  eon- 
fused  murmur  of  gratitude,  as  if  ap- 
pealing to  her  daughter  for  fuller 
explanation;  but  he  saw  her  eyes 
moisten  again,  silently,  when  he  add 
he  would  cause  the  means  to  be  Ukea 
for  at  least  enabling  her  son  to 
communicate  with  and  assist  her. 
Suzanne  Deroux  shook  her  head,  she 
seemed  dmost  to  groan;  while  the 
same  wavering  feebleness  of  mind 
again  turned  her  to  the  window 
and  the  child.    It  appeared  doubtfsl 
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whether  she  really  had  a  dlstiDct 
notion  who  Sir  Grodfrej  was,  or  what 
relation  he  bore  to  her.former  master. 

^^  Are  Ton  aware, '^  he  added  apart, 
to  the  daughter,  ere  taming  to  the 
staircase,  ^*  whether  yonr  mother  ever 
expressed  any  idea  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  fire  in  the  honse—if  it  was  acci- 
dental or  otherwise?"  The  answer 
was  in  the  negative. 

*^  Or  on  what  floor — her  master's 
apartments,  or  some  other?'*  No. 
Her  mother  was  talkative  enough, 
sometimes,  and  she  believed  she 
knew  little  of  it,  and  remembered  jet 
less. 

^*'  There  was  no  other  circumstance, 
then,  of  any  importance,  in  the  mat- 
ter, which  they  were  acquainted 
with  ?  "  None,  she  reluctantly  said, 
after  a  minute's  reflection ;  and  it  was 
evident  that,  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
ahe  would  have  been  eager  enough 
to  make  the  most  of  it:  even  the 
touch  of  English  gold  might  have  no 

Sower  to  make  such  a  woman  as 
eannette  Deroux  feel  any  sort  of  ge- 
nial emotion,  but  it  had  at  all  events 
given  the  light  of  unsatisfied  cupidity 
to  her  hard  grey  Normandy  eye.  Sir 
Godfrey  descended  alone,  to  find  the 
urchins  beginning  rather  to  dread  the 
impatience  of  their  charge. 

The  recent  interview,  making  known 
little  of  any  additional  importance,  at 
least  convinced  Sir  Grodfrey  of  the 
judiciousness  of  a  step  he  had  hither- 
to disliked,  so  long  as  it  seemed  pos- 
sible that  unexpected  facts  might  ap- 
Sear  from  it — an  examination  for 
imself,  namely,  of  the  original  re- 
cord by  the  police,  whose  reputation 
for  exactitude  and  acuteness  was  so 
proverbial.  It  now,  indeed,  assum- 
ed the  air  of  a  somewhat  super- 
fluous measure,  when  through  all  he 
had  heard  from  these  people,  with  no 
motive  or  means  for  deception,  there 
did  not  show  the  slightest  trace  of 
anything  unlike  other  disasters  of  the 
kind — of  any  thing  equivocal,  anything 
suspicious.  It  was  chiefly,  therefore, 
with  the  wish  for  complete  reassur- 
ance, and  final  dismissal  of  the  un- 
welcome subject,  that  he  turned  again, 
on  his  way  homeward,  to  the  chief 
bureau  of  police  which  he  had  previ- 
ously passed.  He  found  prompt  at- 
tendance there,  on  producing  his  pass- 
port, and  the  required  volume,  from 


under  the  head  of  "  Conflagrations 
Domestiques,"  soon  lay  open  on  a 
high  desk  before  him  at  the  point  he 
was  in  search  of,  while  the  inspector 
turned   the   leaves   slowly,    reading 
aloud  the  passages  he  indicated,  and 
which  the  peculiar  style  of  French  cal- 
ligraphy did  not  tend  to  render  ladd. 
The  record  of  nineteen  years  ago 
had  been  made  under  a  difi'erent  mon- 
arch, according  to  the  laboriously  pro- 
lix system  of  M.  de  Sartines,  especCaiiy 
when  any  foreign  subject  was  concern- 
ed ;  and  it  extended  over  many  of  the 
large  pages,  betraying  by  its  faint- 
brown  ink  how  considerable  an  inters 
val  had  elapsed.    It  set  out  with  the 
alarm  being  brought  past  midnight  to 
the  residence  of  the  commissary  m  the 
Quartier  faubourg  St  Grermain,  that  a 
house  on  the  Quai  d'Orcay  was  in 
flames,  and  the  endeavours  made  to 
arrest  them,  as  well  as  to  succour  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  been  driven  to 
the  garret  wmdows,  and  were  attempt- 
ing to  pass  to  the  contiguous  roofb ; 
it  stated  the  narrow  escape  of  a  maid- 
servant from  a  front  window  of  the 
first  floor,  where  the  whole  of  the 
apartments  were  fUl  of  smoke,  by  the 
aid  of  a  gendarme  with  a  ladder  too 
short  to  allow  him  to  enter — and  of  a 
woman  in  her  night-dress,  whoseshrieks 
had  first  given  the  alarm,  but  who  had 
disappeared ;  till  she  returned  to  a 
comer  window  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  actually  pursued  by  a  bursting 
flame,  but  rescued  by  a  man  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  which  abutted  there  on  a 
manufactory  canal  flowing  at  a  right 
angle  into  the  Seine—also  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  the  tenant  of  the  flrst 
floor,  who  had  at  flrst  made  his  way 
firom  the  street  into  the  basement,  out 
of  a  fiacre  which  had  brought  him  fW)m 
the  theatre,  but  who  reappeared  half 
drenched,    and   panting  for  breath, 
amidst  the  play  of  the  fire-engines. 
The  state  of  the  Febraary  night  was 
described  as  being  very  dark  before 
the   occurrence,  with    a  high  wind 
blowing  up  the  river,  where,  from  the 
tide,  and  a  period  of  unusuid  rain,  the 
water  of  the  Seine  made  the  canal 
overflow,  rising  almost  to  a  level  with 
its  bridges,  yet  affording  the  greater 
facilities  for  the  jets  from  the  flre- 
engines,  which  succeeded  ultimately 
in  savmg  the  adjoining  stmctures,  and 
the  Bhe&  of  the  tobacco-manufactory 
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adjacent,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  itself.  The  sitnation  of  the 
house  was  also  miDately  given,  to  the 
very  contiguity  of  the  two  poplar  trees 
growing  oatside  the  wall,  np  from  the 
canal,  bat  by  which  the  pompeurs  had 
foand  it  impossible  to  climb  in  their 
heavy  accoutrements — the  height  of 
the  wall  on  that  side,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  end  of  the  house  rose  lilce 
a  continuation  of  it  towards  the  quay, 
rendering  it  apparently  impossible, 
even  when  one  had  gained  the  top  of 
the  wall,  to  reach  at  all  near  the  soli- 
tary first-floor  window,  in  the  middle, 
and  higher  up.  Then  followed  a  detail 
of  the  various  occupants  of  the  three 
floors  and  garrets— on  the  basement, 
the  proprietor,  a  widower,  elderly  and 
of  avaricious  habits,  whose  warehouse 
of  furniture  filled  three  apartments, 
his  sleeping  chamber  being  a  closet 
attached — his  clerk,  an  old  man  who 
lived  in  a  fourth  apartment  with  his 
wife,  both  acting  as  porters :  above, 
the  family  of  Monsieur  Yilby,  the  Eng- 
lishman, consisting  at  that  time  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  infant  son,  a 
young  female  attendant,  a  child^s 
nurse,  and  the  man-servant  or  butler 
of  M.  Vilby :  on  the  third  storey  and 
in  the  attics,  a  banker^s  head-clerk, 
with  his  wife,  her  maid,  and  three 
yonngchildren — a  journalist,  apainter, 
and  an  actor,  living  together — a  single 
young  man,  of  no  profession,  (though 
<salling  himself  a  poet),  supposed  sub- 
ject to  harmless  fits  of  lunacy,  inhabit- 
ing an  attic  where  he  was  known  fre- 
quently to  lock  himself  in.  Of  these 
there  had  perished — the  old  proprie- 
tor himself,  M.  Canrobert,  in  whose 
apartment  the  fire  was  supposed  to 
have  originated,  since  he  warmed  him- 
self only  in  bed,  while  supping  alone, 
by  candle-light  —  and  the  portress, 
whose  husband,  luckily  for  him,  had 
chanced  to  be  absent  on  business  of 
his  master^s,  —  the  remains  of  both 
being  still  distinguishable  if  only  from 
the  place  of  their  discovery :  the  Eng- 
lish lady,  Madame  Yilby—her  infant, 
at  first  supposed  to  have  been  the  one 
saved  by  the  nurse,  but  found  after- 
wards to  have  perished  in  her  embrace, 
although  the  charred  and  mingled  de- 
bris of  the  whole  upper  storeys  fallen 
from  above  rendered  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  mass  of  human  sub- 
stance from  another :  the  man-servant 


of  the  English  gentleman,  at  one  time 
imagined  identical  with  the  person  so 
active  on  the  wall ; — also  others,  abOTe« 
who  were  enumerated.  Then  suc- 
ceeded the  depositions  of  the  various 
individuals  in  evidence. 

*^*  Victorine  7VoitcAcf,fille-de-cham- 
bre  to  the  late  Madame  Vilby,  declared, 
that  before  ten  o^clock  her  mistress  sig- 
nified an  intention  to  sit  up  for  mon- 
sieur, who  had  gone  to  aUieatreatsome 
distance,  and  that  she  might  retire. 
Retired  to  bed,  accordingly,  in  a  doeet 
adjoining  the  nurse's  room — saw  the 
nurse,  as  she  thought,  carry  out  the 
child  as  usual  to  her  mistress— ima- 
gined, ~  while  half  asleep,  or  dreamt, 
that  her  mistress  herself  afterwards 
passed  through  the  room,  stooped  over 
the  bed  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and  disappeared.  But  knew  nothing 
further  until  awoke  by  the  suffo- 
cating vapours.  Could  read  —  but 
did  not  sit  np  in  bed  with  a  candle, 
perusing  romances.  There  was  a 
lamp  always  burning  on  the  floor  of 
the  nurse's  room.  Was  not  aware, 
that  night,  of  the  nurse  having  her 
own  chUd  in  the  house.  Believed  her 
mistress  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  Could 
not  tell  why  her  mistress  did  not  her- 
self suckle  the  child — ^knew  nothing 
of  such  affairs.  Did  not  know  that 
Madame's  voice  had  been  brilliant — 
had  heard  her  mistress  sing  to  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  when  M.  Vilby  was 
at  home.  M.  Vilby  had  returned  home 
that  day,  unexpectedly,  from  England. 
He  went  to  the  theatre,  accompanied 
only  by  M.  Adolphe,  his  servant — 
perhaps  because  Madame  had  a  head- 
ache. They  used  frequently  to  go  to 
the  theatre.  Had  heard  that  a  new 
actress  of  celebrity  would  perfbrm. 
The  man-servant,  M.  Adolphe,  re- 
turned early  with  some  message  to 
Madame,  and  retired  up  the  outside 
stairs  to  his  attic  at  the  top  of  the 
house.* " 

"  *  The  examination  of  the  stranger 
who  had  been  so  active  was  made 
through  an  interpreter.  Stated  hb 
name  to  be  Guillaume  Greefeeae. 
Was  not  a  native  of  England,  but  of 
Wales.  Knew  nothing  of  the  fire, 
except  that  having  followed  M.  Vilby's 
hackney-coach  from  the  theatre,  he 
smelt  smoke,  and  saw  immediately 
the  fire  lick  out  (se  Ucher)  through 
the  front-windows,  when  the  doors 
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below  were  burst  open — heard  shrieks 
at  the  farther  end — leapt  down  bj  the 
canal,  to  climb  the  wall, — saw  sud- 
denly, by  the  light  of  the  fire,  a 
woman  in  white  at  the  window  a  little 
above — thought  she  had  fallen  down 
inside,  till  she  came  back,  holding  ont 
a  child  and  calling  to  him.  Succeed- 
ed in  getting  to  the  window  by  help 
of  the  barr^  outside  shutter  on  that 
side,  which  swung  with  him,  howeyer 
— found  it  impossible  to  get  either  of 
them  down  to  the  wall,  which  did  not 
oome  near  enough  towards  being  nnder 
the  window — without  firmly  fastening 
the  outer  edge  of  the  shutter  to  a  staple 
already  there.  Refused  to  leave  the 
woman  as  she  seemed  to  wish — signed 
to  her  to  hold  the  child  fast — tore 
down  one  end  of  the  window- curtain, 
which  held  firm — ^made  her  slip  her- 
self down  after  him  in  the  fold  of 
the  curtain,  while  he  held  the  end 
firm  with  one  hand,  catching  the 
abutter  by  the  other.  On  the  top  of 
the  wall,  which  was  luckily  broad 
enough  to  hold  them,  the  woman 
seemed  to  faint  away,  so  as  nearly  to 
drag  them  ofi*,  when  they  would  have 
fallen  into  the  canal — shouted  for  as- 
sistance then — before  that,  all  the 
firemen  and  the  crowd  were  in  front, 
making  a  noise — with  the  pumping, 
the  sound  of  the  fire  and  wind,  and 
the  falling  of  the  roof,  it  was  useless. 
They  were  seen  by  chance,  when  the 
woman  and  child  were  carried  to  the 
hospital.  Afterwards  assisted  at  the 
pumps  till  the  end.' 

*^The  evidence  of  this  witness  was 
extracted  with  difficulty,  by  fragments, 
in  spite  of  a  somewhat  snllen  and 
cynical  air,  almost  cunning.  He  fre- 
quently osed  the  eccentric  phrase  *for 
reasons  of  his  own.'  It  was  thought 
proper,  from  these  and  other  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  to  detain  him  in 
the  meanwhUe. 

^^The  statement  of  the  none, 
Snsanne  Deronx,  was  taken  formally 
by  her  bed-side,  in  a  ward  of  the  Hotel 
Dien,  where  the  fever  from  her  in- 
juries continued,  while  it  was  doubt- 
fbl  whether  her  sight  would  again  be- 
come perfect.  As  for  her  child,  whose 
arm  had  suffered,  hopes  had  only  be- 
gun to  be  entertained  of  its  recovery. 
*  Was  a  native  of  Normandy,  unmar- 
ried. Had  two  children—a  girl  of 
four,  and  the  yonng  child  which  she 


had  left  with  a  neighbour,  to  obtain 
support  by  nursing  that  of  Madame 
Yilby.  Had  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  portress  in  having  her  own 
child  brought  to  her  privately,  at  in- 
tervals, that  she  might  still  contribute 
to  its  health.  Had  thought  it  pining^, 
as  her  neighbour  was  a  Parisian — was 
very  healthy  herself,  being  originally 
a  peasant — but  was  not  allowed  to  go 
ont,  except  with  the  child  of  Madame 
Yilby  in  the  daytime,  accompanied 
by  her  or  a  servant.  On  the  night  of 
the  fire,  had  had  both  the  children 
with  her — and  as  usual,  conveyed  that 
of  Madame  Yilby  to  her  bed-chamber, 
to  be  seen  by  her  while  awake.  Did 
not  see  Madame  Yilby  after  that,  but 
fell  asleep  holding  her  own  child  in 
her  arms  to  lull  an  uneasiness  it  show- 
ed—  while  that  of  Madame  Yilby, 
which  was  younger,  slept  soundly  at 
the  other  side  of  the  large  bed.  The 
suffocating  smoke,  and  the  shrieks 
of  Yictorine,  the  fille  -  de  •  chambre, 
made  her  rise  bewildered,  seizing 
the  child  which  she  felt  clasping  her 
and  again  uttering  complaints.  She 
rushed  to  the  nearest  window,  which 
would  not  open — that  of  the  opposite 
room,  however,  yielded,  admitting  a 
gust  of  wind  by  which  the  smoke  ap- 
peared to  explode  beyond  into  flame, 
and  showing  a  man  attracted  by  her 
cries  to  the  adjoining  wall.  Confessed 
that  her  recollection  of  the  other  in- 
fant had  not  till  then  returned — that 
her  instinct  nrged  her  to  return  only 
for  her  own,  which  she  had  let  fall  when 
attempting  to  open  the  first  window—- 
that  she  ran  to  search  the  bed,  however, 
in  vain — concluded  that  Yictorine  or 
some  one  else  had  snatched  the  child 
immediately  from  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Caught  up  her  own  infant  from  the 
floor  where  she  had  dropped  it,  and 
after  both  had  been  for  a  moment  on 
fire  from  the  partition  of  the  room, 
was  rescued  by  the  window.  Did  not' 
vet  know  whether  any  one  had  per- 
ished. Was  certain  the  fire  had  not 
begun  in  the  nursery,  from  the  lamp 
on  the  floor— having  distinctly  recol- 
lected awaking  in  complete  darkness 
— the  lamp  must  have  been  over- 
turned, extinguished,  or  taken  away. 
Acknowledged,  of  her  own  accora, 
that  in  secretly  obtaining  her  own 
infant  she  had  committed  a  crime. 
Always  slept  soundly  at  night,  hav« 
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iDg  been  a  peasant.  Did  not  know 
anything  more,  and  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  her  child  living,  it  was  so 
sickly  fix>m  the  manner  of  nourish- 
ment.* 

"  In  reference  to  some  of  the  re- 
mains discovered,  surgical  testimonies 
were  opposed.  Amongst  several  nn- 
daimed  bodies  deposited  at  La  Morgue, 
daring  tiie  progress  of  this  examina- 
tion, was  that,  evidently,  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, whose  blue  coat  and  top-boc^ 
betrayed  his  origin.  Although  swollen 
and  disfigured,  while  found  naturally 
at  a  distance  down  the  Seine,  yet  no 
other  Englishman  than  the  man-ser- 
yant  of  M.  Vilby  had  disappeared, 
llie  inference  became  certainty  from 
ike  subsequent  declarations  of  many 
pompeurs,  gendarmes,  and  bystanders, 
that  after  the  rescue  of  the  nurse  wiUi 
her  chUd,  a  figure  had  been  seen  to 
leap  from  the  pursuit  of  the  flames  out 
of  this  window  into  the  canaL 

^«  The  declaration  of  M.  Vilby,  after 
several  days,  was  taken.  *•  Believed 
the  firo  to  be  accidental.  Had  left 
Madame  slightly  indisposed,  to  see  an 
after-piece  at  the  theatre,  whidi  he 

eirticularly  wished  to  see  with  her. 
ad  been  somewhat  annoyed  at  her 
inability  to  accompany  him.  Had 
met  Mends,  and  instead  of  remaining, 
had  sent  home  a  message  by  his  ser- 
vant, to  say  he  might  return  lata. 
Had  left  them,  however,  eariier  than 

he  atfirst  intended — and* theemo« 

tion  of  the  witness  was  at  that  pouit 
more  expressive  than  words.  The 
oommissary-in-ohief  intimated  that 
no  fhrther  evidence  on  the  part  of  M. 
Yilby  would  be  necessary,  unless  on 
infiMrior  points.  ^  He  was  aware  of 
the  emplojrment  of  Snsanne  Deroux. 
Did  not  know  of  her  introduction  of 
h&t  own  ii^uit  on  any  occasion  into 
the  house.  During  his  absence  on 
bnsiness,  his  wife  had  gone  out  of 
Paris  for  some  days  to  visit  a  married 
friend,  leaving  theur  duld,  with  his 
foil  approval  He  had  approved  her 
not  nursing  the  child  herself— nay, 
had  suggested  it  He  had  considered 
Suzanne  a  faithful  servant,  if  not  very 
intelligent  Certainly,  had  she  been 
60,  she  might  have  saved  his  child, 
without  risking  her  own.  He  was 
now  about  to  visit  the  married  friend 
of  his  wife  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.' 


^^  Additional  statement  of  M.  Vilby, 
^Knew  the  young  man  Greefeeze. 
Had  seen  him  several  times  in  Eng- 
land— was  unaware  of  any  reason  why 
Greefeeze  should  follow  him  from  the 
theatre,  or  from  the  hotel  of  his  friends. 
There  was  no  enmity  between  himself 
and  this  man — on  the  contrary,  he 
had  always  found  Greefeese  appar- 
ratly  desirous  to  serve  him — had  at 
one  time  intended  to  employ  him,  and 
once  recommended  him  as  gamekeeper 
to  his  brother  in  England.  With  re- 
gard to  the  body  found,  had  gone  to 
see  it  at  La  Morgue,  and  could  trace 
no  resemblance  to  his  servant,  John 
Adolphe.  Adolphe  never  had  worn 
top-boots,  that  he  was  aware  of. 
Adolphe  was  not  an  Englishman;  bnt, 
he  believed,  a  Swiss.  Having  been  a 
trooper  in  the  regiment  of  his  own 
brother,  a  British  officer,  and  been  fat 
a  time  his  brother's  servant,  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  Mm  when 
leaving  the  regiment  for  private  ser- 
vice, this  young  man  had  had  his  per- 
fect confidence.  Was  convinced  that 
Adolphe  must  have  lost  his  life  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  what  was  most 
precious  to  his  mast^.  Had  had  him 
some  time  before  his  own  marriage, 
and  knew  him  well.  Had  himie^ 
leapt  out  of  the  open  window  at  the 
end  of  the  house,  hardly  knowing  the 
canal  was  below — after  the  utmost 
haaard  of  his  life.  Had  found  the 
whole  interior  a  mass  of  smoke,  buFBt- 
ing  into  flame  from  near  the  staircase 
— the  wind  from  the  open  casement 
akme  saved  him  from  sufibcation.  Had 
heard  no  one— felt  no  one — idl  whirl- 
ing, crackling,  burning — a  hell  ont  of 
which  he  still  wished  he  could  have 
thrown  himself  into  annihilation.  It 
was,  thersfbre,  probably  himself  the 
other  witnesses  had  taken  for  hit  ser- 
vant—or for  the  dead  body  at  the 
Morgue.  Had  been  carried  into  the 
river,  no  doubt — but  swam  to  the 
qnay-*there  was  light  enough,  God 
knew— oame  up  th^  stairs  without 
even  being  noticed— was  only  sorry 
that  men  were  so  mad  as  to  ding  to 
life,  when  it  was  misery.  Thought  it 
proper  to  comply  with  the  forms  of 
law  in  a  country,  but  considered  them 
often  a  mockery.' " 

Here  ended  the  main  portion  of  the 
police  record.  A  subsequent  note  in 
red  ink|  however,  directed  farther  on 
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to  a  later  entry  in  the  volume,  with 
the  date  of  nearly  six  months  after. 
*^The  Englishman  Greefeeze  reap- 
peared at  the  bnrean,  with  passports 
to  be  vis^d  for  England.  ^Stated 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  M. 
Vilby,  who  had  suddenly  beoome,  by 
the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  title  and  estates.  Desired, 
in  the  indifferent  manner  of  the  Eng- 
lish, to  know  the  state  of  the  woman 
8uzanne  Deroux.  Inquired  for  her 
residence,  on  the  ground  that  his 
master  would  confer  a  pension  on  her 
for  her  injuries.'  An  inspector  was 
sent  with  him  to  the  woman^s  house, 
where  she  had  at  length  returned  from 
the  hospital  with  her  child.  The  emo- 
tion of  her  gratitude  on  perceiving 
Greefeese  was  the  more  conspicuous 
from  his  impassibility.  Yet  on  the 
following  day,  accompanied  by  the 
woman  and  her  child,  now  recovered, 
Greefeeze  presented  himself  at  the 
bureau,  to  declare  his  adoption  of  the 
latter,  under  his  own  name.  He  was 
required  to  procure  a  notarial  and 
ecclesiastical  testification,  as  well  as 
to  engage  against  the  future  return  of 
the  child  for  subsistence  from  the 
police — also  the  approval  of  his  mas- 
ter, Sir  Vilby. — Sir  Vilby  indeed  ap- 
peared at  the  bureau,  when  about  to 
leave  Paris  in  haste.  £Us  voice  and 
features  were  scarcely  recognisable 
from  the  effects  of  suffering.  He  dis- 
avowed consent  to  the  act  of  Gree- 
feeze, who  followed  him,  and  whom 
he  contemptuously  called  a  fool.  Sir 
Vilby,  however,  intimated  the  right 
of  Grreefeeze  to  pursue  his  eccentric 
idea,  if  persevered  in.  The  stubborn 
Greefeeze  alluded  to  a  wife  whom  he 
had  left  in  his  own  country  of  Wales, 
aod  who  was  unhappy  from  the  ab- 
flenoe  of  children.  His  sentiments 
had  apparently  been  touched  in  the 
act  of  rescuing  this  infant,  which  he 
was  about  to  intrust,  on  the  joomeyy 
to  the  female  fellow-travellers  who 
might  accompany  them.  The  aet  of 
adoption  is  consequently  recorded  as 
follows •  •  •  Sir  Vilby  re- 
quested to  correct  his  statement  on 
the  previous  occasion,  six  months  be- 
fore, with  regard  to  the  body  at  La 
Morgue,  since,  on  reflection,  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  that 
•of  the  Swiss,  John  Adolphe,  his  ser- 
▼mni.    Thla  had  already,  indeed,  been 


perceived  by  the  commissary — but  the 
retractation  appeared  more  eccentric 
than  the  deniaJ.  The  pension,  too, 
which  Sir  Vilby  now  conferred  on  the 
nurse,  ought  to  have  been  given  be- 
fore, as  the  very  material  injuries  were 
received  at  all  events  in  his  employ- 
ment.*' 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings 
that  Sir  Godfrey  Willoughby  perus^ 
or  listened  to  this  formal  memorial  of 
an  event  that  had  been  so  long  obscure 
to  him :  it  seemed,  however,  to  leave 
little  now  indefinite  or  concealed; 
numerous  though  the  details  were, 
which  it  presented  for  the  first  time, 
they  implied  nothing  really  evil,  or 
extraordinary,  save  as  most  human 
calamities  might ;  and  the  result  was 
rather  satisfactory  than  otherwise. 
But  the  afternoon  was  now  far  ad- 
vanced, and  he  rode  homeward,  to  dine 
alone,  to  finish  an  uncompleted  packet 
to  his  Exeter  lawyer,  with  information 
and  inquiries  about  the  so-called 
young  Giifiiths,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  Ms  adoptive  father  —  then  to  set 
off,  a  little  later  than  he  had  expected, 
to  meet  his  returning  party  on  the 
Versailles  road. 

The  curcumstances  of  their  late 
dilemma  were  soon  related — rather 
tending  to  Charles's  disadvantage  in 
the  eyes  of  his  father,  who,  amidst 
all  his  general  mildness,  was  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  youth's  disposition 
with  occasional  severity;  seeming, 
aa  it  did  to  him,  at  that  half-formed 
stage,  when  lads  are  least  agreeable 
in  the  paternal  view,  to  indicate  some 
traits,  both  erratic  and  firoward, 
though  at  times  brilliant,  of  hia  second 
uncle,  John.  He  scarce  listened  to 
the  boy's  explanation,  and  checked 
his  self-justifying  argnmentssomewhat 
abruptly ;  to  the  silent  chafing  of  his 
son's  spirit,  and  the  mother's  still 
more  silent  ooncem.  But  at  their  late 
coffse-table,  all  being  apparently  for- 
gotten with  Sir  Grodfrey's  expressed 
resolution  never  to  trust  the  car- 
riage in  future  apart  from  his  own 
guidance,  they  sat  pleasantly  talk- 
ing by  candle-light.  *'  So  soon  as 
Frank  arrives,  my  dear  Kate,"  said 
Sir  Grodfrey,  from  his  arm-chair  to  the 
sofa  where  his  wife  leant  near,  re- 
covering from  her  fatigues,  **  we  shall 
leave  forthwith  for  the  country.  I 
have  scarcely  any  further  bosinesi  in 
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Paris.  And  you  haye  seen  here,  I 
daresay,  all  that  is  to  see?"  She 
assented  perfectly.  Mr  Thorpe  had 
launched  oat  almost  in  a  dissertation 
to  the  governess  and  Miss  Willonghby, 
the  frnit  of  his  late  rural  notices,  on 
agricaltare  and  ecclesiastical  arrange* 
ments;  led  on  by  Mrs  Mason's  atten- 
tive air,  and  the  apparently  intelli- 
gent interest  of  Rose.  It  was  with  a 
mild  confusion  that  he  heard  the 
young  lady's  abrupt  doubt  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  sugar  in  his  cup.  follow- 
ed straight  by  the  addition  of  another 
lump  from  the  silver  tongs  in  her 
hand ;  and  while  Mr  Thorpe  stirred, 
and  tasted,  she  had  quietly  escaped 
from  the  room,  perhaps  to  re-read  her 
dearest  friend's  epistle.  So  Sir  God- 
frey, who  not  merely  treated  the  tutor 
with  the  utmost  deference  as  a  gradu- 
ate and  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  entertained  great  respect 
for  him  as  a  learned  and  good  man — 
at  once  joined  himself  to  the  topic — 
differing  slightly  from  the  view  that 
Euglish  plans,  even  English  Protest- 
antism, would  improve  Frenchmen. 

*^  I,  of  course,  have  happened  to 
come  a  good  deal  in  contact  with 
them  abroad,  my  dear  sir,"  added  he, 
**  particularly  in  North  America, 
during  the  late  war,  and  I  assure 
you  they  have  many  generous,  noble, 
and  honourable  qualities,  peculiarly 
their  own,  which  would  perhaps  be 
lost  in  any  forced  imitation  of  us. 
When  I  was  talen  prisoner  by  our 
own  rebels  there,  I  really  believe^ 
Thorpe,  that  but  for  the  clear  and  gen- 
tlemanly conviction  of  some  French 
naval  officers,  who  came  up  at  the 
time,  I  should  have  been  summarily 
hanged  on  the  spot  as  a  spy.  I  had 
sought  to  escape  m  the  uniform  of  a 
dead  Frenchman,  from  a  band  of 
savages,  and  colonials  more  brutal  by 
far — though,  among  my  captors,  there 
were  some  who  ought  to  have  known 
better.  Nothing  saved  me,  in  fact,  but 
the  ready  quickness  of  these  officers, 
whom  I  had  never  in  my  life  seen 
before.  They  immediatelyclaimed  me 
as  a  prisoner  who  had  broken  parole 
from  their  frigate,  by  swimming  to 
the  river  bank — a  charge  which  I,  of 
course,  indignantly  disowned.  I  was, 
however,  taken  on  board  in  their 
boat,  when  the  assertion  was  persisted 
in  bj  the  captain,  a  French  nobleman^ 


on  the  suggestion  of  his  officers,  so 
that  the  ship  set  sail  with  me  bevond 
colonial  reach.  In  the  fleet  of  Count 
de  Grasse  I  was  indebted  for  the  nt* 
most  kindness  to  the  captain  of  the 
frigate ;  and  when,  not  long  after,  at 
the  defeat  by  Lord  Rodney,  he  him- 
self, with  hlB  ship,  was  captured,  I 
was  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  repay^ 
the  obligation.  We  contracted  the 
warmest  friendship.  Indeed,  I  regret 
not  having  heard  from  the  Connt  for 
many  years,  and  his  estates,  I  beEeve, 
are  not  near  Paris." 

**  Observe,  however,"  persisted  Mr 
Thorpe,  stubbornly,  ^^  the  extreme 
want  of  principle  which,  in  the  balk 
of  the  population,  must  be  a  thousand 
times  more  egregious.  A  Protestant, 
Sir  Godfrey,  wonld  rather  have" — 

*^  My  dear  Thorpe,"  eagerly  inter- 
rupted the  baronet,  ^^  the  Connt  de- 
plored the  necessity,  or  rather  the  ac- 
tion, so  deeply,  as  never,  I  do  believe, 
to  have  succeeded  in  reasoning  the 
painful  recollection  away.  It  clang  to 
him  like  a  superstition,  in  fact— for 
you  must  notice,  he  had  sacrificed,  as 
it  were,  his  hereditary  honour  to  save 
me — a  thing  perhaps  more  fandfol, 
less  dependent  on  personal  character, 
and  more  on  externals  and  reputa- 
tion, than  with  us.  Yet  so  delicate 
was  his  feeling,  and  his  wish  to  conceal 
it  from  me — that  it  was  only  by  for- 
ther  acquaintance  with  his  character 
I  could  observe  it— or  understand  the 
restless  tread  on  that  poop  at  mid- 
night— the  frequent  abstraction  and 
sudden  fitfulness  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  officers  who  had  first  sug- 
gested his  conduct — mixed  with  a 
singular  reg(u>d  towards  myself— not- 
withstanding, nay,  as  if  because  of 
all.  Nothing,  as  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed to  me,  almost  with  tears,  could 
have  induced  it,  except  his  recogni- 
tion in  me  of  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, an  unfortunate  stranger,  whose 
country  had  been  gratuitously  op- 
posed and  defeated  by  French  aid — 
when  those  of  his  own  race  were  about 
to  murder  him  ignominiously.  His 
sword,  however,  he  said,  should  have 
been  trusted  to  alone,  at  all  hazards ; 
or,  as  he  afterwai*ds  recollected,  the 
frigate's  guns  might  have  been  turned 
toward  the  neighbouring  town;  in- 
deed, next  morning  he  had  even  sent 
to  acknowledge  the  deception,  with  a 
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refusal  to  give  me  up,  and  an  offer  of 
personal  satisfaction  to  the  American 
in  command.  Still,  not  only  to  have 
destroyed  for  ever  the  prestige  of 
French  honour,  with  all  its  securities, 
but  to  have  falsely  pledged  the  escutch- 
eon of  his  own  family,  never  before 
soiled,  was  a  thought  which  enraged 
him  against  himself,  against  others, 
almost  beyond  control.  It  was  use- 
less to  reason  with  my  friend  ;  it  was 
perfectly  hopeless  to  attempt  consol- 
ing him;  in  truth,  during  the  quiet  of 
our  voyage,  a  kind  of  insanity  seemed 
to  possess  him,  the  only  lucid  intervals 
in  which  were  our  conversations  on 
subjects  as  remote  as  possible  from 
that.  I  think  he  secretly  abhorred 
the  manners  of  the  colonials,  like  the 
American  alliance,  and  saw  a  degree 
of  retribution  in  the  terrible  defeat  by 
Lord  Rodney.  I  myself  have  reason 
to  recollect  America  with  mingled 
feelings  of  horror  and  satisfaction^* — 
he  glanced  for  a  moment  towards  his 
wife,  whose  placid  features  betrayed 
no  consciousness  of  the  allusion  to  her 
first  conjugal  letters—^*  so  that,  my 
dear  Thorpe,  you  may  easily  believe  I 
could  not  help  sympathising  with  him  I " 

"  But  surely.  Sir  Godfrey,"  con- 
tinned  the  graduate,  with  very  logical 
insensibility,  *^  you  must  be  of  opinion 
that  this  country,  inclined,  as  it  now 
seems,  to  copy  England,  will  be" — 

*^  Like  the  Count  dc  Charlemont 
and  his  friends,  I  should  think,  with 
their  English  riding- coats  and  bull- 
dogs I"  involuntarily  broke  in  Charles 
WlUoughby,  with  a  laugh :  he  had 
been  listening  very  intently;  but  the 
laugh  ceased  at  his  father's  suddenlook. 


"  Do  not  interrupt  Mr  Thorpe, 
boy !  "  said  the  latter,  rather  sternly; 
then  relaxing  next  minnte  at  the 
abashed  and  flushed  look,  which  made 
him  feel  as  if  his  tone  had  been  too 
harsh — "  what  do  yon  mean — what 
Count — what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  The  mayor  I  had  to  visit  this 
evening,  you  know,  sir,"  replied 
Charles,  *^  the  Comte  de  Charlemont, 
I  mean— Charlemont  is  the  village 
we  got  mobbed  in." 

**  De  Charlemont?"  repeated  his 
father  slowly,  looking  at  Mm,  "  de 
Charlemont  ?  You  mistake,  my  boy — 
or  is  this  some  silly  presumption  of 
yours  ?  That  name  I  thought  I  had 
not  allowed  to  slip  from  me.  I  never 
have  permitted  myself  to  mention  it. 
Pronounce  the  name  again." 

Charles  did  so  distinctly  and  firm- 
ly. *^  That  is  curious,"  said  his  father, 
rising  from  his  seat.  "  Were  you 
listening  to  what  I  told  Mr  Thorpe 
just  now,  Charles  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  frankly. 

"  And  I  think  I  uttered  no  snch 
name  ?**  added  the  baronet. 

^^  No,"  said  his  son  with  gravity, 
«^  there  was  no  name  mentioned,  ex- 
cept the  Count  de  Grasse  and  Lord 
Rodney — I  particularly  noticed." 

"  Ah — well,"  was  the  only  addi- 
tional remark,  as  his  father  turned  to 
the  old  stove-filled  hearth-place,  and 
leaning  his  arms  above,  stood  plunged 
in  thought;  Mr  Thorpe  calmly  reason- 
ing on,  till  it  was  past  time  for 
prayers  to  be  read,  and  for  retirement. 
^^  I  shall  call  on  the  Comte  de  Charle- 
mont," said  Sir  Godfrey,  the  last 
thing,  to  Lady  Willoughby. 
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Deab  EBONTy — My  last  letter  was 
dated  immediately  after  the  first  dr- 
Golation  in  Madrid  of  a  document, 
which  had  a  most  important  effect  on 
the  fate  of  the  military  insurrection^ 
that  soon  grew  into  a  popular  reyoln- 
tion.  Yon  will  remember  that  after 
tiie  action  of  Yicilvaro,  on  the  80th 
Jane,  the  insurgent  generals  drew 
their  forces  southwards,  still  linger- 
ing, howeyer,  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Madrid,  as  if  in  hopes  that  the  capital 
would  make  a  demonstration  in  their 
favour.  But  Madrid  remained  tran- 
quil— almost  indifferent;  and  every 
post  brought  accounts  of  similar  apa- 
thy in  Iftfge  provincial  towns,  on 
whose  rising  in  arms  O^Donnell  and 
his  Mends  had  doubtiess  reckoned. 
A  few  small  bodies  of  troops  and  some 
armed  civilians  repaired  to  the  insur- 
gent banner ;  there  were  trifling  dis- 
turbances in  the  Huerta  of  Yaiencia ; 
a  daring  partisan,  one  Buceta,  sur- 
prised the  slenderly  garrisoned  but 
strongly  situated  town  of  Cnenca. 
But  t£ese  incidents  were  unimportant ; 
without  co-operation  on  a  far  larger 
scale,  it  was  evident  the  insurrection 
was  a  failure,  and  that  O^Donnell  and 
his  little  army,  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  which  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  spirit  (even  that  of  revolt), 
must  soon  either  make  for  the  frontier, 
or  risk  an  action  with  the  greatly  su- 
perior forces  concentrating  to  oppose 
them.  But  0*Donnell  had  a  card  in 
reserve,  which  he  was  perhaps  unwill- 
ing to  play,  but  yet  was  resolved  to 
risk  before  abandoning  the  game  as 
lost.  In  a  proclamation,  dated  from 
Manzanares,  a  town  nearly  half-way 
on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Granada, 
and  whither  a  division  under  Greneral 
Blaser  was  proceeding,  although  slow- 
ly, to  operate  against  him,  he  issued 
a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  of  provincial  juntas,  and 
of  the  assemblage  of  the  Cortes,  in 
which  the  nation,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, should  fix  the  basis  of  its 
future  government  The  effect  of  this 
profession  of  faith  was  soon  seen.  So 
long  as  the  generals  had  limited  them- 
selves to  invectives  against  Sartorius 
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and  his  colleagues,  and  against  the 
system  of  corruption  and  immor- 
fl^ty  they  had  fostered  into  a  mon- 
strous development,  the  nation  had 
remained  inactive,  because  it  saw  no 
assurance  of  gain  in  a  mere  change  of 
men,  and  because  no  prospect  waa 
held  out  to  it  of  a  complete  change  of 
system.  But  when  0*Donnell  spoke 
out,  and  threw  himself  frankly  into 
the  arms  of  the  popular  cause,  he  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  backers.  On  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  July,  Valencia^ 
Valladolid,  Barcelona,  Zamora,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  Saragossa,  de- 
clared against  the  government,  and  the 
fall  of  the  ministry  was  inevitable.  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  Madrid  re- 
ceived the  double  intelligence  of  some 
of  these  pronunciamienios,  and  that 
the  Sartorius  cabinet  was  out.  It 
was  understood  that  Greneral  Cor- 
dova, a  statesman  without  talent,  and 
a  general  without  resolution,  was  to 
head  the  new  ministry,  to  which  end 
he  had  long  been  intriguing,  currying 
favour  with  the  King-consort,  and 
with  a  less  legitimate  influence  at 
court.  There  was  to  be  a  bull-fight 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  17th 
July— the  first  fight  that  had  been 
permitted  since  O^Donnell^s  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  it  became  known  in  the 
morning  that  Cordova  and  his  frienda 
intended  getting  up  a  small  emeute  or 
demonstration,  when,  between  seven 
and  eight  o^clock,  the  streets  should 
be  thronged  with  the  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  spectators  issuing  forth  from 
the  bull-ring.  The  intention  of  this 
was  doubtless  twofold— to  let  off  a 
little  of  the  popular  steam,  and  to 
give  an  air  of  popularity  to  the  in- 
coming ministry.  But  Cordova  and 
his  advisers  had  not  sufSciently  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  people,  or  duly  esti- 
mated the  possible  results  of  so  im- 
prudent a  manifestation.  It  was  like 
exploding  fireworks  in  a  powder- 
magazine  ;  and  the  moment  selected 
mado  the  trick  still  more  hazardous. 
On  the  stdtry  evening  of  a  burning 
July  day,  when  several  thousand  men 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  should 
just  have  quitted  the  spectacle  which 
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excites  them  to  the  ntmost,  and  habi- 
tuates them  to  bloodshed,  to  raise,  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  even  the  simn- 
lacre  of  a  riotous  banner,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  people  were  galled 
by  a  long  period  of  oppression  and 
misrule,  and  when  an  insurrectionary 
army  was  in  the  field,  was  surely  an 
act  of  as  self-destructive  madness  as 
ever  a  doomed  and  blinded  man  was 
afflicted  with.    Early  in  the  day,  one 
or  two  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in 
Madrid  had  spoken  to  me  of  the  pro- 
posed demonstration,  and  had  inti- 
mated their  intention  of  being  on  the 
watch  to  improve  it,  should  circum- 
stances  turn    favourably   for   their 
views.     Evening  came,  and  the  bull- 
fight took  place;  after  it,  as  usual,  the 
streets  were  crowded,  especially  the 
Puerta  del  Sol  and  adjacent  thorough- 
fares.    It  was  about  eight  o^clock 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  disturb- 
ance   were    apparent.      Numerous 
groups  were  formed  in  the  streets, 
and  parties  of  men  marched  through 
them  at  a  rapid  pace,  shouting  vivas 
for  liberty,  and  down  with  the  minis- 
try.   The  resignation  of  the  mmistry, 
I  must  observe,  had  not  yet   been 
officially  published,  but  it  was  well 
known  to  have  been  accepted,  and 
that,  as  far  as  the  cabinet  went,  Spain 
was  in  an  interregnum.  This  was  the 
moment  chosen  by  General  Cordova 
for  the  farce  which  was  to  prove  a 
tragedy.      I   was    reminded,    as   I 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  night, 
of  the  Italian  robber  story,  in  which 
a  party  of  practical  jokers,  and  very 
mauvais  plaisanis^  having  gone  out 
with  corked  faces  and  leadless  pistols 
to  frighten  some  friends  abroad  on  a 
pic-nic,  suddenly  find  amongst  them 
the  chocolate  visages,  fierce  whiskers, 
and  blunderbusses   charged    to  the 
muzzle  of  the  genuine  brigand  and  his 
band,  and  heartily  deplore  the  sorry 
plight  in  which  their  folly  has  put 
them.    So  it  was  in  Madrid  on  the 
17th  July. 

The  armed  police,  up  to  that  even- 
ing so  numerous  that  nowhere  could 
you  walk  ten  yards  without  encoun- 
tering them,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  streets ;  the  soldiers  were  all  in 
then:  quarters — the  very  sentries  had 
disappeared :  the  main  guard,  which 
mounts  at  a  large  solid  building  on 
the  Fnerta  dd  Sol,  iiwd  l^tfae  muiii- 


try  of  the  interior,  but  best  known  as 
the  Prtnctpa/ (chief  guard- house),  had 
closed  the  strong  gt^  of  the  edifice, 
and  gazed  listlessly  through  the  win- 
dows at  the  movements  of  the  mob. 
Every  precantion  was  taken  to  avoid 
collisions  between  the  authorities  and 
the  harmless   rioters  who  were  to 
carry  out  Cordovans  plan.    But  its 
execution  had  scarcely  begun  when 
the  mockery  was  turned  into  earnest — 
so  much  so,  that  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
explain,  except  by  the  confusion  con- 
sequent on  a  change,  and  the  real 
absence  for  some  hours  of  all  gov- 
emroent  in  Madrid,  the  want  of  any 
opposition   to   the  insurgents.     At 
first,  however,  the  disturbance  was  a 
mere  riot,  although  it  soon  grew  into 
a  political  revolt.    The  bands  of  men 
that  roamed  the  streets,  with  shouts, 
sticks,  and  a  few  with  arms,  presently 
began  to  seek  modes  of  actively  em- 
ploying themselves.   Long  before  the 
hour  (between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock) 
at  which,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained, 
the  Progresista  chiefe  in  Madrid  had 
decided  on  an  outbreak,  the  people 
were  busily  at  work.     Befbre  nine 
o'clock  they  repahred  to  two  public 
offices  where  they  knew  there  were- 
arms — the  house  of  the  political  gov- 
ernor and  the  town-hall — and,  with- 
out opposition  from   the  municipal 
guards  they  found  there,  got  posses- 
sion of  between  seven  hundred  and 
eight  hundred  muskets.    These  were 
rc^arly  served  out  to  the  people  by 
the  leaders  of  the  movement;  and 
soon,  on  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  an  im- 
mense crowd,  in  great  part  armed| 
besieged  the  doors  of  the  Principal. 
The  soldiers  within  had  their  orders 
not  to  oppose  the  people,  but  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  admit  them 
into  their  guanl-house.  Hard  by  was 
an  enclosure  of  planks,  placed  round 
some  of  the  demolitions  going  on  in 
the  Puerta  del  Sol  (a  flagrant  job  of 
Seiior  Sartorins),  and  there  were  also 
beam8fh>m  the  failing  houses.   Planks 
and  beams  were  seized  by  the  mob, 
piled  against  the  doors  of  the  Princi- 
pal, and  set  on  fire.    Hie  dry  wood, 
parched  by  the  summer  sun  of  Madrid, 
burned  like  straw.    There  was  dan- 
ger of  the  whole  building  being  con- 
sumed.   The  military  evacuated  it, 
and  the  mob  took  possession.     It 
wonld  have  saved  a  gmt  deal  ef 
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fighting,  and  not  a  few  lives,  if  they 
had  kept  it  when  they  once  held  it ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  shown,  there 
was  a  want  of  organisation  at  this 
early  period  of  the  night,  and  no  de- 
finite Intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
masses,  of  accomplishing  a  revola- 
tion.  Even  up  to  eleven  or  twelve 
o*clock  that  night,  many  persons  not 
inexperienced  in  snch  movements 
thought  that  the  disturbance  was  a 
mere  popular  effervescence — the  ex- 
pression of  the  joy  and  relief  felt  by 
the  people  at  being  rid  of  their  tyrants 
— and  by  no  means  anticipated  the 
serious  events  that  were  to  grow  out 
of  it.  The  Principal  was  abandoned 
by  the  people,  and  again  occupied  by 
troops.  Meanwhile,  at  other  points, 
the  mob  was  actively  mischievous,  or, 
I  should  perhaps  rather  say,  it  actively 
employed  itself  in  revenging  its  wrongs 
on  the  authors  of  much  of  its  misery. 
Below  a  window,  in  one  of  the  most 
frequented  and  central  thoroughfares 
of  Madrid,  which  I  occupied  at  in- 
tervals during  the  great  part  of  that 
evening,  the  passage  of  strong  bodies 
-of  the  people  continued.  A  great 
many  weapons  were  now  to  be 
seen  amongst  them — muskets,  fowl- 
ing-pieces, blunderbusses,  antiquated 
firearms  of  all  kinds.  At  the  same 
time  the  great  majority  were  un- 
armed ;  but  their  blood  was  up,  their 
will  was  strong,  and  their  hands  were 
ready  for  anything.  That  night  was 
so  full  of  events  that  few  thought  of 
looking  at  watches,  and  I  cannot 
therefore  give  you  the  hour  at  which 
incidents  occurred,  or  set  them  down 
in  the  exact  order  of  their  occurrence, 
especially  as  I  often  changed  my  place 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  two, 
making  excursions  into  different  parts 
of  the  town,  but  frequently  returning 
to  the  window  before  mentioned, 
which,  as  headquarters  and  central 
post  of  observation,  was  an  excellent 
position.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
violence  committed  was  an  attack  on 
the  house  of  Don  Luis  Sartorius, 
Conde  de  San  Luis,  a  man  whose 
name  will  ever  be  pre-eminently  in- 
famous in  the  annals  of  political 
crime.  On  their  way  to  his  house 
the  people  got  a  ladder,  set  it  against 
the  front  of  the  Principe  theatre,  which 
bad  been  endowed  when  he  was  in 
office,  and  broke  to  pieces  a  stone 


over  the  entrance  on  which  his  name 
was  carved.  On  reaching  his  resi- 
dence they  turned  his  furniture,  pic- 
tures, and  valuable  library  into  the 
street,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them. 
I  know  of  literary  amateurs  who,  on 
hearing  of  this,  hurried  to  the  spot, 
hoping  to  rescue  some  of  the  rare  and 
curious  books  he  was  known  to  pos- 
sess :  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain'; 
the  people  would  allow  nothing  to  be 
taken  away,  everything  was  for  the 
fiames.  At  first  the  second  floor  of 
the  house  was  respected,  but  presently 
it  was  known  that  it  had  lately  become 
the  residence  of  £steban  Collantes,  the 
minister  of  public  works,  who  had  sent 
in,  it  is  said,  only  a  few  days  before, 
twelve  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fur- 
niture. After  Sartorius,  CoUaotes, 
Domenech  minister  of  finance,  and 
Quinto  the  civil  governor,  were  the 
three  men  in  Madrid  most  detested  by 
the  people.  Collantes  was  the  gamm^ 
the  mischievous  scapegrace,  of  the  San 
Luis  cabinet,  devoid  ^ike  of  dignity, 
morality,  and  common  decency.  The 
discovery  that  he  abode  above  his 
chief  colleague  was  a  godsend  to  the 
enraged  mob,  and  his  chattels  quickly 
shared  the  fate  of  those  of  Sartorius. 
Similar  destruction  proceeded  at  the 
houses  of  the  renegade  liberal  Dome- 
nech, of  the  Marquis  de  Molins, 
minister  of  marine  of  Count  Yista- 
hermosa,  who  had  commanded  under 
General  Blaser  at  the  action  of 
Yidilvaro,  and  who  was  then  follow- 
ing up  with  a  division  O'Donneli's 
retiring  forces ;  and  at  those  of  the 
well-known  capitalist,  Salamanca,  and 
of  Count  Quinto,  the  alcalde-corregi- 
dor,  and  governor  of  Madrid.  At 
these  two  last  houses,  especially,  great 
destruction  of  property  took  place. 
Rich  furniture,  pictures  of  high 
value,  plate,  costly  ornaments,  jewels 
(especially  at  Salamanca's),  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands  of  ponnds, 
valuable  papers,  government  securi- 
ties, and  even,  it  is  said,  bank  notes 
and  coin,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  some  of  the  more  portable  of  these 
things,  particularly  the  jewels,  were 
stolen — not,  as  I  believe,  by  the  people^ 
who,  throughout  the  whole  revolution, 
set  an  example  of  honesty  and  disin- 
terestedness— but  by  the  professional 
thieves,  who  are  alwaysonthelook^ont 
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upon  snch  occasions,  and  by  servants 
in  some  of  the  houses  attacked,  who, 
knowing  where  their  masters  kept 
their  most  precious  efTects,  had  great 
facilities  for  parloining  them.  A 
friend  of  Salamanca's  went  to  his  house 
to  rescue  some  yalnable  papers,  and 
also,  if  possible,  some  jewels  of  great 
price,  which  were  in  an  iron  chest  un- 
der a  bed.  Amongst  these  jewels  was 
a  diamond  of  remarkable  beauty, 
whose  history  is  rather  curious.  It 
had  been  given,  set  in  a  ring,  by  Count 
MontemoUn,  to  an  attached  and  faith- 
ful follower  of  his  and  his  father's 
fortunes.  This  gentleman  afterwards 
desired  to  dispose  of  the  stone,  retain- 
ing the  ring  as  a  memorial,  and  ad- 
dressed himself,  with  this  object,  to  a 
well-known  London  jeweller.  The 
jeweller  advised  him  to  retain  the  gem, 
for  that,  being  of  a  most  unusual  size, 
he  should  have  difficulty,  if  he  bought 
it,  in  selling  it  again — should,  perhaps, 
have  to  cut  it  down,  &c.  &c.,  and 
ending  by  naming  a  sum,  which  he 
acknowledged  to  be  less  than  its  value, 
as  the  most  he  could  afford  to  give  for 
it.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Sefior 
Salamanca  afterwards  paid  £8000  for 
it.  This  ring,  with  other  valuable 
jewellery  and  a  number  of  unset  stones 
—  worth  altogether  many  thousand 
pounds — were  in  the  iron  chest.  Sa- 
lamanca*s  friend  reached  the  house, 
secured  the  papers,  and  went  to  the 
chest.    It  was  open  and  empty. 

Meanwhile  the  people  continued  in 
motion  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
town.  It  was  by  no  means  the  rabble 
that  were  abroad  and  stirring ;  many 
persons  of  the  better  classes  were  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  tumult.  In  the 
streets  the  leaders  could  be  heard 
consulting  together,  and  planning 
whither  they  should  proceed.  One 
party  went  to  the  Saladero  prison  to 
release  the  political  captives  detained 
there ;  another  strong  band,  includ- 
ing general  officers  and  persons  of 
note  and  rank,  repaired  to  the  town- 
hall,  appointed  a  committee,  and  drew 
up  a  representation  to  the  Queen, 
which  was  delivered  to  her  by  a  depu- 
tation. She  promised  to  give  it  favour- 
able consideration.  Before  this  time 
there  had  been  movements  of  troops 
in  the  town,  but  no  hostilities.  To- 
wards two  in  the  morning,  however, 
a  decided  change  took  place  in  the 
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aspect  of  affairs,  and  firing  commenced 
at  two  points.  Alter  the  deputation 
had  returned  from  the  palace,  and  re- 
ported the  result  of  its  mission 
(amongst  other  things,  the  Queen  had 
expressed  her  earnest  desire  that  there 
should  be  no  effusion  of  blood),  the 
committee,  which  was  soon  to  be  a 
junta,  exhorted  the  crowd  assembled 
in  the  square  of  the  town-hall  to  re- 
turn home  and  await  the  result  of 
what  had  been  done.  They  were  dis- 
posed to  do  this,  when  in  the  Calle 
Mayor  several  companies  of  infantry 
opened  fire  upon  them.  This  roused 
their  indignation  and  anger,and  thence- 
forward a  struggle  was  inevitable. 
About  the  same  time  as  those  volleys 
were  fired  there  was  an  affray  around 
the  princely  mansion,  or  as  it  Is 
usually  called  the  palace,  of  Queen 
Christina.  There,  too,  the  people  had 
assembled  (throughout  the  night, 
^' Death  to  Christina!"  had  been  one 
of  the  most  frequently  repeated  cries), 
had  stoned  and  smashed  the  windows, 
forced  their  way  into  the  house, 
thrown  out  furniture  and  valuables, 
and  lit  an  immense  bonfire  with  them 
— finally  setting  fire  to  the  house 
itself.  The  scene  presented  by  the 
triangular  plaza  in  front  of  the 
dowager-queen^s  residence  was  strik- 
ing enough.  The  wild  figures  and 
furious  activity  of  the  insurgents— 
amongst  whom  were  not  a  few  women* 
inciting  the  men  to  mischief— con- 
trasted with  the  passive  attitude  of  a 
small  body  of  infantry,  which  tran- 
quilly looked  on  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  mob.  At  last,  when  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  furniture  of  the 
right  wing  was  blazing  in  the  plaza, 
making  it  as  light  as  day,  and  illumi- 
nating the  half-curious,  half-frightened 
physiognomies  that  peered  from  the 
windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses, 
the  handful  of  troops  were  reinforced 
by  two  companies,  which  at  once 
fired  on  the  people.  Two  or  three 
volleys  cleared  the  plaza ;  a  tolerable 
number  of  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded.  There  was  firing  at  about 
the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  the 
town— in  the  Calle  Mayor,  as  already 
mentioned — and  skirmishing  between 
the  troops  and  people,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  begun  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive ;  and  from  that  moment  it  was 
pret^  evident  that  a  sharp  conflict 
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was  at  hand.  Bnt  it  was  not  yet 
fairly  engaged  in,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  orders  for  the  military,  and  of 
leaders  and  organisation  for  the  mob. 
A  new  and  most  nnsaUsfactory  minis- 
try, with  Greneral  Cordova  and  the 
Duke  of  Rivas  at  its  head,  had  been 
appointed,  bnt  could  not  be  said  to 
have  as  yet  assumed  command.  And 
there  was  also  mistrust  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  troops  might  be  de- 
pended upon  to  act  against  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  had 
commenced  so  suddenly,  and  so  many 
incidents  had  filled  the  few  hours  that 
had  since  elapsed,  that  nothing  like 
method  had  as  yet  been  introduced 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents. 
On  the  18th  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  desultory  fighting,  and  in  several 
places  severe  conflicts  took  place ;  but 
few  barricades  were  thrown  up,  and 
the  skirmishing  was  chiefly  from  street 
comers,  and  from  the  doors  of  houses. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Madrid  sympathised  with  the 
revolution,  and  wished  well  to  the  in- 
surgents. In  many  places,  when  these 
were  hard  pressed,  and  compelled  to 
mn,  doors  were  seen  suddenly  to  open 
to  receive  them,  and  again  were  quick- 
ly closed.  The  insurgents  were  as  yet 
bnt  imperfectly  armed.  You  might 
see  groups  of  half  a  dozen  standing  at 
the  comer  of  a  cross  street,  with  per- 
haps two  muskets  or  fowling-pieces 
amongst  them,  the  others  having  sticks 
and  swords — the  latter  often  strange 
old-fashioned  weapons,  that  looked  as 
if  they  had  belonged  to  the  middle  ages, 
and  picked  out  of  a  curiosity-shop. 
These  gentry  would  protrade  their 
lieads  into  the  main  thoroughfare,  and 
watch  the  favourable  moment  for  a 
ahot  at  some  military  post  or  passing 
picket.  If  the  shot  drew  pursuit  upon 
them,  they  were  off  into  the  doors  of 
neighbouring  houses,  like  rabbits  into 
their  burrows,  or  else  away  through  a 
labyrinth  of  lanes  to  harass  some  other 
point  A  glance  at  a  map  of  Madrid, 
if  you  chance  to  have  one  at  hand, 
will  show  you  how  well  adapted  this 
most  urregnlariy  built  capital  is  to  the 
operations  of  a  body  of  insurgents 
perfectly  acquainted  with  its  intri- 
cacies. The  uneven  surface  —  the 
town  being  built  on  a  collection  of 
email  hills  —  the  narrow  crooked 
atreets,  jumbled  together  without  any 


sort  of  order  or  system — the  numer- 
ous small  squares  or  open  places,  in 
passing  over  which  troops  are  liable 
to  find  themselves  under  a  cross  fire 
from  half  a  dozen  different  comers — 
the  whole  configuration  of  Madrid, 
in  short,  greatly  favours  its  inhabi- 
tants when  they  choose  to  rise  in 
arms  against  the  garrison.  Amongst 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
18th  was  the  desperate  fight  main- 
tained by  the  people  against  a  body 
of  gendarmes,  who,  all  old  soldiers, 
defended  themselves  with  signal  val- 
our, but  were  finally  overcome,  some 
of  them  killed,  and  the  rest  disarmed. 
These  gendarmes,  or  civil  guards,  as 
they  are  here  called,  were  in  some 
sort  the  Swiss  guards  of  the  Madrid 
July  revolution — equally  firm  in  duty 
and  discipline,  and  almost  equally 
odious  to  the  people,  whom  they 
punished  pretty  severely,  and  who 
did  not  always  give  them  quarter, 
when  vast  superiority  of  numbers 
at  last  gave  them  the  advantage 
which  they  certainly  would  not  have 
had  in  more  equal  conditions  of 
force.  One  of  the  most  dashing 
things  done  by  the  insurgents  on  the 
18th  was  clearing  the  Flaza  del  Fro- 
greso  (one  of  the  larger  squares  in  the 
heart  of  the  town)  with  the  bayonet, 
after  firing  had  for  some  time  gone 
on.  The  soldiers  were  fairly  driven 
out  by  the  civilians,  and  the  square 
and  adjoining  streets  were  quickly 
converted  into  a  fortress,  into  which 
there  was  little  probability  of  the 
military  again  penetrating.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  number 
of  lives  were  uselessly  sacrificed, 
owing  to  the  recklessness  and  vin- 
dictive spirit  of  a  retired  officer,  a 
friend  of  Cordova's.  This  person, 
although  no  longer  in  the  army,  ob- 
tained command  of  a  couple  of  guns, 
some  infantry,  and  a  few  dragoons, 
and,  proceeding  to  the  Calle  Atocha, 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Madrid, 
opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  firing  round  shot  into  the 
houses,  and  grape  down  the  street. 
He  did  a  great  deal  of  damage— some 
of  it  to  private  houses  in  which  no 
insurgents  were  or  had  ever  been — 
killed  a  few  persons,  most  of  them 
persons  who  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with  the  insurrection,  bnt  who 
were  sitting,  inoffensive  and  terrified, 
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in  their  booses-r-lost  thirty  or  forty 
of  his  own  men,  and  finally  cleared  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  street.  Bat 
this  was  small  gain  to  the  canse  he 
defended,  for  the  insurgents  he  drove 
away  merely  changed  their  place, 
and  when  he  departed  they  returned 
to  contemplate  the  ravages  he  had 
committed  in  the  dwellings  of  peace- 
able citizens,  and  to  go  forth  upon 
the  morrow  more  embittered  than 
ever  to  the  fight. 

It  was  the  19th,  however,  that  was 
by  far  the  most  important  and  inte- 
resting day  of  the  revolution.    The 
aspect  of  the  night  that  preceded  it 
was  very  singular.     The  day  had 
been  hot  and    bright,  as    usual    in 
Madrid   at   this   season,  and   from 
early  in  the  morning  until  half-past 
eight  at  night  the  firing  had  been 
incessant  and  frequently  very  sharp 
in  one  or  other  part  of  the  town. 
When  night  fell,  the  noise  and  glare 
were  suddenly  succeeded  by  profound 
silence  and  darkness.    There  was  no 
moon ;  except  in  a  very  few  streets 
not  a  lamp  was  lit,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants received  hints  to  show  no  lights 
in  their  windows.   The  streets,  which 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon had  been  little  frequented,  owing 
to  the  numerous  shots  that  were  fly- 
ing (the  soldiers,  in  some  places,  firing 
on  every  civilian  they  got  sight  of), 
were  now  almost  deserted.     There 
was    something   very    strange    and 
alarming  in   the  complete   stillness 
and  gloom  prevailing  in  this  densely 
peopled  capital,   which   in  ordinary 
times  is  all  bustle  and  blaze  untu 
midnight  or  later.    Looking  from  a 
first-floor  window,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen,  except  now  and  then  a  dark 
figure  gliding  stealthily  along  or  dart- 
ing across  the  street ;  but,  on  ventur- 
ing out,  yon  soon  saw  that  the  people 
were  neither  idle  nor  off  their  guard. 
They  were  in  groups  behind  their 
barricades — which  began  to  be  nume- 
rooB,  although  few  of  them  were  as 
yet  of  a  formidable  aspect.    Mean- 
while the  revolutionary  junta  was  sit- 
ting at  the  house  of  Seviilano  the 
banker,  a  wealthy  man,  of  liberal 
politics,  who  had  been  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  persecution  to  the  Sar- 
torios  government.    A  depot  of  arms 
was  ordered  to  be  formed  there,  a 
well-organised  system  of  defence  was 


decided  upon,  the   barricades  were 
ordered  to  be  strengthened  and  new 
ones  to  be  made.    Within  two  or 
three  hours  after  daybreak  on  the 
19  th,  there  were  hundreds  of  barri- 
cades in  Madrid,  many  of  them  of 
great  height  and  strength.    The  town 
presented  a  most  singular  spectacle. 
The  whole  of  its  central  portion,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Princip^,  which 
was  garrisoned  and  stoutly  defended 
by  a  few  companies  of  grenadiers,  was 
soon  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
These  displayed  astonishing  activity 
and  readiness  of  resource.    Every- 
thing was  converted  into  means  of 
offence  or  defence.    Those  of  the  in- 
habitants who  took  no  part  in  the 
fray,  yet  did  all  they  could  to  assist 
those  who  did.    The  enthusiasm  was 
general.     In  the  street  in  which  I 
that  morning  found  myself,  there  were 
several  barricades.     Most  of  these 
were  commenced  after  five  o^dock. 
As  soon  as  the  neighbours  saw  two 
or  three  men  at  work,  raising  the 
pavement  with  picks  and  crowbars, 
they  hastened  to  supply  them  with 
materials,  running  out  of  their  houses 
with  empty  boxes,  dilapidated  furni- 
ture, and  old  matting.    When  mat- 
tresses were  asked  they  were  freely 
given,  and  many  hundreds  of  them 
were  used  in  the  barricades.  A  patri- 
otic  carpenter,   nearly  opposite   to 
where  I  was  stationed,  who  usually 
occupies  his  time  in  making  coffins  m 
the  dead  and  trunks  for  the  living, 
brought  out  of  his  yard  some  heavy 
bcMurds,  of  great  length,  which  ex- 
tended completely  across  the  street, 
and  formed  an  excellent  skeleton  for 
a  barricade.     Before  eight   in   the 
morning,  the  firing  had  iMgun  on  all 
points,  and  the  Inillets  were  smguig 
through  the  streets  in  every  direcUon. 
Besides  defending  theur  positions  and 
attacking  those  of  the  military  and 
civil  guards — who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  houses  here  and  there  in  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  people,  and 
held  them  with  great  tenaci^ — the 
insurgents  busied  themselves  in  w 
rious   other  ways,   completing   and 
strengthening  the  barricades,  collect- 
ing arms,  making  cartridges,  prepar- 
ing the  houses  for  deflmoe  in  case  the 
soldiers  forced  thehr  foremost  defenees. 
Quantities  of  paving-stones  were  taken 
up  to  the  roofii  and  higher  fioen  of 
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the  houses,  to  throw  down  upon  the 
enemj.  Women  and  children  assisted 
in  this  labour.  It  was  cnrions  to  ob- 
serve the  women.  Notwithstanding 
danger  from  bnllets,  they  were  all  at 
their  doors  and  windows.  Some  of 
them — these  were  the  younger  ones — 
seemed  to  think  it  great  fan;  some 
of  the  older  ones  looked  ghastly  aLd 
terrified  enough;  whilst  others,  chiefly 
of  quite  the  lower  orders,  were  fierce 
partisans — as  much  so  as  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers,  who  in  perfect 
silence,  but  with  deadly  resolution, 
were  loading  and  firing  from  barri- 
cade, window,  and  house-top.  I  heard 
one  sturdy  dame,  crimson  with  exer- 
tion and  excitement,  who  bore  in  her 
brawny  arms  a  basket  of  supplies  to  a 
barricade  then  under  fire,  express  her 
determination,  should  the  troops  get 
into  the  street,  to  shower  upon  their 
devoted  heads  the  whole  of  her  kettles 
and  crockery.  When  a  thrifty  house- 
wife comes  to  such  extremes  as  this, 
it  is  evident  her  blood  is  up.  But  the 
forced  loan  imposed  by  Sartorins  had 
come  home  to  the  pockets  of  the  lower 
classes  of  tax- payers,  and  had  greatly 
exasperated  the  women. 

I  profess  to  send  you  mere  sketches 
of  the  revolution  —  not  its  histoiy, 
which  the  newspapers  have  ahready 
in  great  measure  supplied— and  there- 
fore I  do  not  consider  myself  bound  to 
trace  all  its  events,  but  limit  myself 
chiefly  to  what  I  saw.  An  artist  who 
should  have  perambulated  Madrid 
during  the  19th  and  20th  July  would 
have  found  abundant  and  striking 
subjects  for  his  pencil.  Feverish  acti- 
vity was  the  characteristic  of  the  first 
day,  armed  and  vigilant  repose  of  the 
second.  Repose  from  fighting,  but  not 
from  toil,  for,  although  there  was  a 
cessation  of  hostilities — the  Principal 
having  surrendered  (not,  however, 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  when 
its  garrison  was  literally  starved  out), 
the  whole  town,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  barracks  and  buildings  at  its 
extremities,  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  insurgents,  and  the  Queen  hav- 
ing sent  for  Espartero,  which  was  all 
that  Madrid  asked— the  insurgents 
were  still  mistrustful,  and  in  no  way 
relaxed  their  watchfulness,  llie  med- 
ley of  arms  amongst  them — particu- 
lariy  on  the  19th,  for  on  the  20th  they 
were  better  supplied  with  muskets — 


was  curious  to  observe.  Many  had 
scabbardless  swords,  which  they  used 
as  walking-sticks,  thereby  greatly  im- 
proving the  point ;  others  had  pistolsi 
some  of  tremendous  length  and  most 
antiquated  construction.  There  were 
not  a  few  trabucos  to  be  seen.  These 
are  tremendous  blunderbusses,  wide 
at  the  mouth,  which  scatter  a  handfid 
of  vostas  (large  slugs),  or  carry  a  ball 
full  four  times  the  size  of  a  musket- 
ball.  Here  is  a  man  with  a  carved 
scimitar,  which  must  have  been  handed 
down  to  him  from  some  Moorish  an- 
cestor, bound  to  his  waist  by  a  bit  of 
old  sash  ;  yonder,  on  a  door-step,  out 
of  the  exact  range  of  fire,  bat  the 
bnllets  striking  from  time  to  time  the 
balcony  above  her  head,  sits  a  womas 
playing  with  a  dagger,  which  she 
looks  quite  capable  of  using.  I  write 
only  what  I  myself  observed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  I  walked  round 
many  of  the  barricades  when  their 
defenders  were  breakfasting.  One 
group  had  got  a  guitar  for  a  table.  It 
rested  on  the  knees  of  a  circle,  and 
supported  their  bread  and  sausage. 
There  was  great  sobriety ;  during  the 
whole  of  the  revolution  I  saw  no  case 
of  drunkenness. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  alarm 
and  confusion  at  the  palace  during 
all  this  time.  The  poor,  feeble,  help- 
less Queen  was  distracted  by  many 
counsellors.  Her  evil  genius,  the 
Dachess  of  Rianzares,  was  at  her 
elbow,  urging  her  to  resist  to  the 
utmost ;  for  Maria  Christina  well 
knew  that,  if  her  daughter  yielded 
to  the  revolution,  she  herself  would 
have  to  quit  Spain  or  do  penance. 
She  neglected  to  do  the  first  untU 
it  was  too  late,  and  must  now  sub- 
mit to  the  second.  Then,  however, 
aided  by  such  bad  advisers  as  Ron« 
call,  Cordova,  Gandara,  she  excited  the 
Queen  to  resist  and  fight,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, to  fly  from  Madrid  and  plant 
the  royal  standard  elsewhere.  There 
were  about  8000  soldiers  in  and  near 
the  palace,  in  the  Retire  gardens, 
and  in  two  or  three  barracks — every 
day  the  palace  cooks  provided  dinner 
for  8500  mouths  ;  —  these  troops, 
which  included  a  powerful  artillery, 
were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  force 
speedily  to  be  assembled,  and  whick 
was  to  crush  the  revolution.  A  civil 
war  might  in  this  way  have  beeo 
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brought  about,  but  the  universal 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Queen,  and 
of  indifference — if  not  dislike — to  the 
dynasty,  that  the  Spaniards  have 
since  shown,  sufficiently  proves  that 
it  would  not  have  been  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  and  its  end  would  inevitably 
have  been  the  ejection  of  Isabella  II. 
from  her  dominions.  It  was  written, 
however,  that  the  misguided  Sove- 
reign should  have  another  chance  of 
retaining  the  crown  to  which  she  has 
done  so  little  honour.  If  there  were 
some  persons  at  court  who  desired 
to  see  her  leave  Madrid  for  a  fortified 
place  —  or  for  any  place  where  she 
would  not  be  exposed  to  the  pressure 
of  that  revolution  which  they  dreaded 
— there  were  others  who  dissuaded 
her  from  departure,  and  even  reso- 
lutely opposed  and  forbade  it.  The 
ladies  of  honour,  the  officers  of  the 
halbardiers — that  corps  which  in  1841, 
under  the  command  of  General  (then 
Colonel)  Dulce,  so  stoutly  and  suc- 
cessfully resisted  an  attack  upon  the 
palace  —  protested  that  the  Queen 
should  not  leave  ;  and  one  of  the 
former  went  so  far  as  to  seek  an 
interview  with  a  well-known  liberal 
and  promoter  of  the  revolution,  and 
to  inform  him  of  what  was  planning. 
The  Marquis  of  Turgot,  the  French 
ambassador,  being  consulted,  advised 
the  Queen  by  all  means  to  remain 
where  she  was.  Even  the  Queen's 
husband,  poor,  feeble,  ill-treated  Don 
Francisco  de  Assis,  showed  spirit  in 
the  cause  of  prudence,  and  vehemently 
protested  against  her  removal  from 
Madrid.  Then  came  —  from  Sara- 
gossa,  the  eastern  stronghold  of  Span- 
ish liberalism — not  Espartero,  as  was 
expected,  but  a  messenger,  bearing 
the  conditions  on  which  the  man  of 
the  day,  whom  all  demanded  and 
desired,  would  come  to  Madrid.  The 
exact  contents  of  these  conditions 
have  not  transpired,  but,  from  what 
has  since  passed,  we  may  presume 
that  they  were  tantamount  to  giving 
Espartero  almost  unlimited  power, 
and  that,  by  accepting  them,  the 
Queen  bound  herself  to  be  guided  in 
every  respect  by  him  and  the  cabinet 
he  should  form.  Few  hours  were 
passed  in  deliberating  whether  or  no 
they  should  be  accepted,  but  those 
were  hours  of  storm  and  strife  within 
the  palace.   The  wicked,  finding  their 


projects  ruined  and  their  power  gone, 
fell  out  amongst  themselves.  There 
are  strange  stories  of  what  then  oc- 
curred, especially  between  the  Queen, 
her  husband,  and  her  mother  ;  of 
high  words  and  bitter  recrimination, 
and  even  of  blows  struck  and  swords 
drawn.  The  exact  truth  is  difficult 
to  ascertain,  for  scandal,  very  rife  m 
Madrid,  has  distorted  it  into  various 
forms ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Christina,  furious  at  seeing  her 
daughter  about  to  accept  conditions 
most  unpalatable  to  herself,  suffered 
her  Italian  blood  to  move  her  to  un- 
becoming violence.  On  the  other 
hand  the  King,  reflecting  how  much 
of  the  unpopularity  and  difficulty  that 
now  overwhelmed  his  wife  was  due 
to  the  boundless  cupidity  and  unscrn- 

Sulous  manoeuvres  of  the  Duchess  of 
Lianzares  and  her  husband,  is  said 
to  have  vented  his  indignation  on  the 
latter,  and  even  to  have  drawn  a 
sword  upon  him. 

The  ten  days  that  elapsed  between 
the  summons  sent  to  Espartero  and 
his  arrival  at  Madrid,  were  days  of 
much  anxiety,  and  even  of  serious 
apprehension.  The  junta  governed, 
but  its  authority  was  not  strong,  and 
there  was  danger  of  excesses  by  the 
democratic  and  turbulent  population  of 
the  low  quarters  of  Madrid.  The  great- 
est danger  was  of  an  attack  on  Queen 
Christina's  house.  For  two  or  three 
days  this  was  seriously  talked  of.  The 
people  were  bent  upon  burning  it. 
To  do  this  would  have  been  to  entail 
the  destruction  of  a  street  that  runs 
at  the  back  of  the  dowager's  palace, 
and  one  side  of  which  forms  part  of 
the  same  block;  probablv,  also,  the 
destruction  of  the  British  Embassy, 
which  is  separated  from  it  but  by  an 
interval  of  a  few  feet.  Fortunately, 
things  occurred  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  out  the  imprudent 
design.  The  only  acts  of  violence 
that  had  to  be  deplored  were  the 
shooting  of  three  or  four  obnoxious 
persons  belonging  to  the  secret  police. 
One  of  these  was  the  infamous  Fran- 
cisco Chico,  the  chief  of  that  institu- 
tion, who  certainly  richly  deserved 
the  fate  he  met,  for  he  had  committed 
many  and  heinous  crimes.  A  strict 
watch  was  kept  for  the  ex-ministers, 
and  had  they  been  caught,  in  thoss 
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first  moments  of  excitement  and  fnry, 
when  the  people  were  still  hot  from 
the  fight,  they  assuredly  would  have 
been  killed. 

To  keep  the  people  employed,  the 
temporary  anthorities  rather  encour- 
aged the  building  and  strengthening 
of  barricades.     The  Spanish  nation 
has  been  so  often  cheated  out  of  the 
results  of  its  insurrections,  and  has  so 
repeatedly  beheld  a  half-efiected  re- 
volution converted  into  a  reaction, 
that  it  was  determined  this  time  to 
guard  against  such  delusions  and  dis- 
appointments.    Such,  at  least,  was 
the  case  in  Madrid.    Under  a  broil- 
ing sun,  they  toiled  as  if  life  and  death 
depended  on  their  exertions.    Most 
of  the  barricades,  at  first  constructed 
of  very  heterogeneous  materials,  and 
without  much  regard  to  symmetry, 
were  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  of  pav- 
ing-stones  and  earth.    The  operation 
was  a  great  nuisance.    The  town  was 
continually  in  a  cloud  of  dust ;  pas- 
sage through  the  streets,  obstructed 
by  these  temporary  fortifications,  was 
extremely  slow ;  at  night  one  risked 
breaking  his  legs  by  tumbling  into 
holes,  or  his  shins  by  stumbling  over 
huge  blocks  of  stone  and  other  build- 
ing materials.    The  result  of  all  this 
labour  and  inconvenience  was,  that, 
by  the  25th  of  July,  Madrid  contain- 
■ed  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
barricades  of  the  first  magnitude,  each 
one  of  which  was  the  centre  of  (on 
An  average)  eight  or  ten  smaller  re- 
doubts and  defences.  Besides  stones, 
of  which  the  principal  parapets  were 
cbiefiy  composed,  the  materials  used 
were   bricks,    tiles,    bags   of  sand, 
beams,    mortar,    diligeuces,    private 
carriages,  carts,  and  furniture.    On 
the  first  days  of  the  revolution,  it  was 
onrious  to  observe  how,  in  the  haste 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  good 
and   even   handsome  furniture  was 
taken  oat  into  the  street  by  its  own- 
ers to  be  knocked  to  pieces  in  the 
barricades.      Flags    and    streamers 
adorned   them   all,    and    at   nearly 
every  one,  raised  upon  altars  cover- 
ed with  colom^  cloths,  were  por- 
traits of  Espartero  —  horrible  cari- 
eaturea,  many  of  them,  but  neverthe- 
less the  objects  almost  of  adoration 
on  the  part  of  the  people.     After 
nightfall   there   were   lights   placed 
round  these  portrsitiy  which  in  some 


instances  were  accompanied  by  others 
of  O'Donnell,  Dulce,  and  latterly  (but 
only  in  a  few  cases)  of  the  Queen, 
and  music  of  every  kind,  from  excel- 
lent bands  down  to  a  single  cracked 
guitar,  played  behind  the  barricades, 
in  front  of  which  the  people  assembled 
in  crowds.  The  revolution,  serious 
enough  at  first,  had  now  become  a 
sort  of  festival.  The  people  were  too 
unsettled  to  return  to  their  customary 
occupations ;  business  of  all  kinds  was 
suspended ;  the  streets  were  continu- 
ally crowded  with  men  of  the  lower 
orders,  armed,  idle,  but  very  well- 
conducted  ;  whilst  the  better  classes, 
to  whom,  now  that  the  preliminaiy 
object  of  the  revolution  (the  placing 
of  Espartero  at  the  head  of  aflairs) 
was  gained,  the  whole  thing  was  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  longed  for  the 
arrival  of  the  man  whose  presence 
alone  would  content  the  multitude, 
and  restore  Madrid  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. 

At  last  he  came,  and  certainly  his 
reception  was  a  triumph.    The  road 
was  lined  with  people  for  miles  with- 
out the  town.    The  military  and  civil 
authorities  went  out  to  meet  him  as 
fkr  as  the  Venta  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
half  a  league  from  Madrid.    The  gar- 
rison was  formed  up  on  the  right  hand 
outside  the  Alcala  gate,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  on  the  left.    His  ap- 
proach  was  announced  by  a  gene- 
ral peal  of  all  the  church  bells  of 
Madrid.  There  were  triumphal  arches, 
and  every  balcony  in  the  town  was 
draped  with  coloured  hangings.    But 
the  glorious  part  of  the  ovation  was 
the  unmistakable   and    irrepressible 
joy  of  the  people,  and  their  demon- 
strations  of  affection.     The   whole 
population  of  Madnd  was  either  out- 
side  the  town   or   in    the  streets. 
Women  of  all  classes  abounded  in  the 
crowd,  and  were  vehement  in  the  wel- 
come they  gave  to  the  popular  hero. 
His  carriage  could  hardly  proceed  for 
the  people  that  thronged  around  it, 
eager  to  touch  his  hand  or  even  the 
skirt  of  his  garment.    This  continued 
the  whole  of  the  way  to  the  palace, 
which  is  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  town  to  that  at  which  he  entered, 
and  all  the  way  back  to  Espartero's 
temporary  residence  near  the  Puerta 
del  Sol.    The  Duke  de  la  Victoria  is 
to  too  warm-hearted  a  man  not  to  be 
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deeply  moved  by  snch  a  reception, 
and  I  saw  him  more  than  once  wipe 
the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

The  good  eflfectsof  Espartero's  pre- 
sence in  Madrid  were  soon  apparent. 
Confidence  returned,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  got  rid  of  the  barricades. 
There  was  more  diflSculty  in  dis- 
arming that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion nnfit  to  be  trusted  with  arms, 
but  this  too  was  effected  by  adver- 
tising for  their  purchase.  There- 
upon musket  and  carbine,  rifle  and 
blunderbuss,  came  quickly  into  store. 
The  ministry  which  Espartero  formed 
did  not  at  first  give  general  satisfac- 
tion to  the  liberal  party,  for  the  poli- 
tical views  of  some  of  its  members 
were  at  least  doubtful ;  but  soon  its 
prompt  and  judicious  measures  won 
It  good  opinions.  Its  first  and  greatest 
difficulty  was  the  Queen- mother.  On 
this  point  the  people  would  not  give 
way,  or  listen  to  reason.  A  few 
words  from  Espartero  had  sufficed  to 
make  them  remove  their  beloved  bar- 
ricades, but  with  respect  to  Maria 
Christina  they  were  inexorable. 
Armed  men  beset  the  gates  of  the 
town  and  the  avenues  to  the  palace, 
and  swore  she  should  not  depart  till 
she  had  rendered  an  account  of  her 
stewardship,  and  refunded  at  least  a 
part  of  her  plunder.  Night  after 
night,  and  till  past  daybreak,  Espar- 
tero and  the  ministers,  and  the  veteran 
patriot  San  Miguel — who,  after  ren- 
dering immense  services  to  the  cause 
of  order  during  the  revolution,  had 
been  appointed  captain-general  of  the 
province  —  remained  at  the  palace, 
anxious  to  effect  the  departure  of  the 
Dowager  Queen.  But  when  she  could 
have  gone  she  would  not ;  and  when 
she  would,  it  was  no  longer  possible. 
At  first  her  escape  might  have  been 
managed,  had  she  consented  to  go  off 
quietly  In  a  post-chaise,  without  state 
or  many  attendants.  But  this  did 
not  suit  her.  She  had  two  enormous 
diligences  at  her  daughter's  palace,  to 
convey  herself  and  her  family,  her 
suite  and  her  baggage.  And  on  the 
night  that  she  might  have  gone,  she 
made  various  difficulties,  like  a  person 
who  was  being  forced  to  go,  instead 
of  one  whose  safety  depended  on 
speedy  flight.  She  seems  to  have 
been  completely  infatuated,  and  she 
dallied  and  lingered  until  it  was  too 


late.  It  became  impossible  to  remove 
her  from  Madrid  without  a  serious 
collision  with  the  people.  The  sys- 
tematic,  persevering,  and  determined 
manner  in  which  they  kept  watch 
was  attributed  to  higher  instigations 
than  that  of  their  ordinary  chiefs. 
It  was  said,  with  what  degree  of 
truth  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  that 
they  were  prompted  and  directed  by 
persons  in  authority,  who  thought  it 
unfair  that  the  cause  of  so  much  evil 
to  Spain  should  be  allowed  to  escape 
with  her  spoil  to  live  luxuriously  in  a 
foreign  land.  0*Donnell  was  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  who  would 
gladly  see  justice  done  on  the  unscru- 
pulous and  heartless  Duchess  of  Rian- 
zares.  The  character  of  that  general 
renders  this  not  unlikely ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  of  it,  and  it  is  a  mere  re- 
port. What  is  certain  is,  that  Espar- 
tero, whose  fault  it  is  to  be  too  easy 
and  forgiving,  rather  than  severe  and 
vindictive,  was  very  desirous  to  get 
the  Queen- mother  away, — possibly  not 
only  out  of  pity  and  consideration  for 
her  daughter,  but  because  he  felt  that 
her  detention  in  Spain  would  be  an 
additional  embarrassment  to  his  go- 
vernment. He  did  not  conceal  his 
opinion  of  her;  he  would  not  even 
have  seen  her,  had  she  not,  one  night, 
after  he  had  repeatedly  refused  her  an 
interview,  abruptly  entered  a  room 
where  he  and  the  other  ministers  were 
assembled  with  the  Queen.  But  he 
would  have  facilitated  her  departure. 
Amidst  her  delays,  pretensions,  and 
indecision,  the  moment  passed,  and 
even  his  power  and  influence  were 
insufficient  to  secure  her  exit  from 
Spain  without  a  combat  and  a  sacri- 
fice of  life ;  or,  at  the  least,  without 
deeplv  offending  the  people,  and  im- 
perUlIng  the  tranquillity  of  Madrid— if 
not  of  the  whole  country.  When 
things  came  to  this,  persons  at  the 
palace  proposed  various  plans  fbr 
escape  in  disguise.  Such  escape  was 
not  easy,  for  the  people  rigidly  scru- 
tinised all  who  left  the  palace,  and 
armed  parties  outside  the  town  exa- 
mined every  vehicle  that  passed.  It 
is  said  that  some  one  proposed  to 
Christina  to  disguise  herself  as  ablaok 
woman  (there  are  a  great  many  ne- 
gresses  in  Madrid),  and  answered  for 
her  escape  if  she  would  do  so,  but  that 
she  ref  oMd,  on  account  of  two  remark- 
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able  dimples  in  her  cheeks,  which  she 
made  sore  would  betray  her.  The 
poor  lady  begins  to  have  more  wrinkles 
than  dimples  ;  but  she  was  doubtless 
right  not  to  risk  detection  in  snch 
ignoble  disguise.  Her  features  are  of 
course  extremely  well  known  here, 
and  had  the  people  caught  her  making 
ofif  in  masquerade,  she  certainly  would 
not  have  escaped  rough  usage,  and 
perhaps  her  life  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed. What  could  her  daughter  then 
have  done?  Hardly  have  retained 
her  throne,  already  slipping  from  un- 
der her — and  her  crown,  whose  bright- 
ness is  so  grievously  dimmed  by  the 
humiliation  her  errors  have  brought 
upon  her.  It  seems  incredible  that 
a  sovereign  should  be  found  suffi- 
ciently wanting  in  pride  to  put  pen 
to  such  a  manifesto— I  should  rather 
say  to  such  an  apology — as  was  sign- 
ed by  Isabella  II.  on  the  26th  July 
last.  Doubtless  nothing  less  would 
do ;  but  surely  most  princes — or  they 
are  meaner  than  the  world  believes 
them — would  have  preferred  abdica- 
tion to  so  humbling  themselves.  In 
that  notable  proclamation,  she  com- 
pletely cried  peccavi^  promised  better 
behaviour,  and  protested  her  entire 
adherence  to  Espartero*s  political 
principles.  Since  he  has  been  here, 
her  conduct  towards  him  has  been 
such  as  to  make  it  appear  miraculous 
how  she  ever  managed  to  do  without 
him.  She  constantly  requires  his 
presence,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  deal  of  business  he  has  to 
attend  to,  he  is  obliged  to  go  daily  to 
the  palace.  Doubtless  she  has  not 
yet  quite  recovered  from  the  alarm  of 
the  revolution,  and  looks  upon  Espar- 
tero  as  her  best  safeguard.  I  will 
not  attribute  any  covert  or  perfidious 
motive  to  a  sovereign  who  has  suffer- 
ed severely  for  her  errors,  and  has 
pledged  herself  to  amendment.  But 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  separate 
her  from  her  mother,  whose  intriguing 
spirit  will  never  be  at  rest  so  long  as 
there  is  life  in  her  body,  and  a  possi- 
bility of  her  working  evil.  She 
continues  at  the  palace,  instead  of 
being  sent  away  from  Madrid,  and 
guarded  in  some  castle  or  royal  resi- 
dence. Of  course,  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  removing  her,  and  it 
seems  cruel  to  separate  her  from  her 
daughter,  from  whom,  perhaps,  before 


long,  she  may  be  separated  for  ever. 
But  the  paramount  consideration  is 
the  welfare  of  Spain ;  and,  moreover, 
in  reality,  the  links  that  bind  the  two 
ladies  to  each  other  are  of  a  less  ten- 
der nature  than  may  be  supposed,  or 
would  seem  natural.  Christina,  it  is 
well  known,  has  never  loved  this 
daughter,  whom  she  shamefully  ne- 
glected, and,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
wilfully  corrupted,  with  a  Tiew  to 
place  upon  her  throne  the  Duchess  of 
Montpensier.  She  has  that  influence 
over  Isabella  which  long  habit,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  a  strong  mind  over 
a  weak  one,  naturally  give  to  her. 
And  probably  the  Queen  hangs  more 
than  ever  upon  her  mother,  now 
that  her  lover  has  been  sent  away, 
and  her  palace  cleared  of  that  crew  of 
supple  courtiers,  ready  for  any  base 
subserviency  or  corrupt  complaisance, 
who  have  so  long  infested  it.  "  It  i» 
absolutely  necessary,"  the  venerable 
San  Miguel  Is  reported  one  day  to 
have  said  to  the  Queen,  ^^  that  the 
Sefior  de  Arana  should  go  on  a  mia- 
sion  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  There  he 
will  be  very  near  to  Portugal,  and 
may  easily  pass  into  that  country.*' 
This  caused  instant  anxiety  and 
alarm.  ^^  You  answer  to  me  for  his 
life,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  runs  not 
the  slightest  risk,"  said  the  old  gene- 
ral, and  so  the  thing  was  arranged. 
The  favourite  departed,  and  is  perhaps 
already  as  completely  forgotten  by 
the  person  most  interested  in  retaia- 
ing  him  here  as  he  appears  to  be  by 
everybody  else.  He  is  not  likely  to 
be  recalled,  so  long  as  Espartero  is  in 
power,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
not  be  replaced.  The  clearance  of  the 
court  was  left  for  the  Dake  de  la 
Victoria,  who  assumed  the  office  of 
governor  of  the  palace,  and  speedily 
dismissed  the  titled  and  embroidered, 
but  impure,  crowd  that  haunted  ita 
halls  and  avenues. 

Availing  myself  of  the  roving  and 
desultory  license  conceded  to  the 
letter- writer,  I  step  back  a  few  weeks 
to  note  some  small  but  not  uninte- 
resting circumstances,  which  I  find  I 
have  omitted  to  mention.  When 
O'Donnell's  outbreak  occurred,  not 
only  were  the  civil  guards  removed 
from  their  duty  on  the  roads  and  con- 
centrated in  the  capital,  and  at  other 
points,  to  act  in  bodies  as  troops 
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against  the  insurgents  and  against  the 
people,  but  the  namerous  police  of 
Madrid  became  too  mnch  engrossed 
by  their  political  avocations  to  heed 
the  ordinary  objects  of  their  solicitude. 
The  proper  regulation  of  the  streets 
was  neglected,  and  a  prodigious 
swarm  of  beggars,  emerging  from 
their  habitual  lurking-places,  spread 
itself  OTcr  the  town.  The  streets 
were  infested  by  the  most  revolting 
deformities.  The  least  disagreeable 
section  of  the  mendicant  mob  was 
that  consisting  of  the  blind  men,  who, 
always  numerous  in  Madrid,  were 
now  apparently  in  redoubled  strength. 
There  is  an  independent  spirit  amongst 
these  ciegoSj  and  they  seldom  beg,  but 
poke  their  way  about  with  a  big  stick, 
or  are  led  by  a  friend,  and  sell  news- 
papers, flying  sheets,  and  extraordi- 
nary supplements.  Since  the  revolu- 
tion there  has  been  much  work  for 
them,  and  from  seven  in  the  morning 
nntil  late  at  night  one  hears  their  dis- 
cordant cries,  consisting  generally  of 
the  names  of  new  newspapers,  (many 
have  been  started  within  the  last 
month),  the  Esparterista^  the  Inde- 
pendenda,  the  Sentinela  del  Pueblo^ 
or  of  the  announcement  of  the  ^*  latest 
news  from  the  palace,"  **  the  depar- 
ture of  the  tia  Cristina;'  or  "  the  life 
of  the  robber  Sartorius," — all  for  two 
cuartosj  or  one  halfpenny.  It  were 
unjust  to  these  benighted  dispensers 
oi  intelligence  to  class  them  amongst 
the  beggars,  although  they  certainly 
are  a  nuisance,  owing  to  their  straight- 
forward manner  of  perambulation, 
which  compels  everybody  to  keep  out 
of  their  way  who  does  not  desire  to 
have  their  heavy  feet  stamped  upon 
bis,  or  their  protruded  stick  thrust 
against  his  shins.  But  the  blind  are 
quite  agreeable  and  ornamental  com- 
pared with  the  maimed,  the  diseased, 
the  shrivelled,  the  distorted,  who  lie 
under  walls  and  upon  the  staircases  of 
public  buildings,  station  themselves  at 
street  comers,  ride  about  on  donkeys, 
and  everywhere  disgust  you  with 
their  nauseous  presence,  and  pester 
you  with  their  piteous  whine.  The 
Spaniards  are  charitable — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  great  alms-givers — and 
this  of  course  encourages  street-beg- 
ging. There  are  places  of  refuge  and 
humane  establishments  in  Madrid 
whither  all  destitute  persons  have  a 


right  to  repair — whither,  indeed,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  police  to  compel  them 
to  betake  themselves.  But  for  some 
time  past  it  'can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  has  been  any  police  in  this 
capital ;  and  I  assure  you  that  a 
walk  through  it  is  anything  but  a 
gratification,  either  to  the  eyes  or  the 
olfactories.  It  is  full  of  strange, 
complicated,  and  most  unfragrant 
odours,  to  which  the  puzzled  and 
tortured  nose  involuntarily  and  in 
vain  attempts  to  ascribe  an  origin. 
And  it  is  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
objects  that  should  never  be  seen 
out  of  an  hospital.  Here,  seated  or 
squatted  on  the  pavement  of  one  of 
the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  is  a 
wretch  with  an  arm  shrivelled  to  the 
bone ;  here  another  whose  leg  grows 
up  behind  his  back,  his  foot  appearing 
over  his  shoulder.  Here  is  an  un- 
fortunate creature  who  almost  reminds 
us  of  the  days  when  lepers  sat  by  the 
road-side  and  implored  alms.  A  little 
farther  on  a  man,  in  an  old  soldier's 
coat,  displays  the  hideous  stump  of 
his  amputated  leg ;  and  in  this  nar- 
row passage  we  run  up  against  a 
boy  leading  a  donkey,  on  which  is 
stretched,  upon  his  belly,  a  shapeless 
mass  of  humanity,  his  limbs  naked, 
and  every  one  of  them  in  some  way 
or  other  distorted  and  deformed.  And 
here — haunting  the  narrow  court  that 
leads  to  the  post-office,  and  whose  as- 
phalt pavement,  most  injudicious  in  this 
climate,  grows  sticky  and  stinking  be- 
neath the  beams  of  the  August  sun — is 
a  tall  young  fellow  without  any  arms 
at  all,  who,  in  the  names  of  many  saints, 
entreats  pity  upon  a  pobre  joven^  un- 
able to  work,  and  expects  you  to  put 
your  coppers  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
As  if  political  revolutions  and  vaga- 
bond music  had  some  mysterious  con- 
nection, the  number  of  street  bands, 
Italian  harp-players,  organ-grinders, 
and  guitar-strummers,  that  have  deaf- 
ened us  during  the  last  six  weeks,  is 
something  extraordinary.  It  was 
noticed  by  persons  here  that  on  one 
particular  day,  early  in  July,  all  these 
itinerant  professors  disappeared,  and 
it  was  inferred  that  an  outbreak  was 
close  at  hand.  But  either  the  musicians 
had  been  falsely  alarmed,  or  a  gene- 
ral feast  or  fast  held  by  them  was 
the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  their 
hostilities  against  the  tympanum  of 
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Madrid,  fcnrno  insarrection  oocnrredat 
that  time,  although  we  had  not  very 
long  to  wait  for  it. 

The  Spanish  revolntion  of  1854  has, 
I  need  hardly  say,  not  been  accom- 
plished without  some  expense.  Beyo- 
lutions  are  costly  amusements :  from 
the  State  they  take  money,  and  from 
the  people  days  of  labour.  Although 
this  one  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
especially  as  regards  Madrid,  and  in 
all  Spain  except  Catalonia,  been  par- 
ticularly orderiy  for  a  movement  of 
the  kind,  and  remariuibly  free  from 
excess  and  riot,  there  stiU  is  a  bill  to 
pay.  The  provincial  juntas,  during 
their  few  days  of  local  but  almost 
absolute  power,  issued  various  decrees 
that  would  have  played  havoc  with 
the  finances  had  they  not  been 
promptly  repealed  by  the  regular 
government  established  under  Espar- 
tero,  to  which,  however,  even  up  to  the 
present  moment,  some  of  these  juntas 
refuse  to  give  up.  In  many  provinces 
important  taxes  were  taken  off,  with- 
out any  measures  being  adopted  to 
replace  the  heavy  deficit  their  aboli- 
tion would  occasion  in  the  public 
revenue.  And  some  of  these  taxes 
were  of  daily  collection,  as,  for 
instance,  duties  on  goods  entering 
towns.  Then  there  were  barricades 
to  be  paid,  damages  to  be  repaired, 
streets  to  be  repaired,  and  many  other 
charges.  And  the  outgoing  ministers, 
when  they  saw  their  political  end 
approaching,  took  scandalous  liberties 
with  the  public  money.  Of  the  por- 
tion of  the  forced  loan  that  had  been 
collected,  but  a  few  thousand  reals 
were  to  be  discovered,  although  at 
least  half  a  million  sterling  had  been 
got  in,  and  paid  at  Madrid  into  the 
coffers  of  the  State.  In  short,  as 
regards  finance,  the  new  government 
has  entered  office  under  most  un- 
favourable drcumstances.  But  the 
purses  of  Progresista  capitalists,  rigid- 
ly closed  to  the  Sartorius  ministry, 
are  freely  opened  to  that  of  Espartero. 
And  no  time  has  been  lost  in  effect- 
ing savings  in  various  departments. 
Numbers  of  useless  clerks  and  govern- 
ment officials  have  been  dismissed; 
and  although,  according  to  the  very 
bad  rule  here  observed,  all  these  men 
are  entitled  to  more  or  less  retiring 
pension,  to  be  more  or  less  punctually 
paid,  still  the  eoonomy  is  consider- 


able. But  the  great  saving  will 
result  from  the  character  of  the  men 
who  have  come  into  office,  and  who 
are  all  respected  for  tiieir  integrity. 
O'Donnell,  it  is  true,  made  bis  fortune 
in  no  very  reputable  way — }sy  the 
slave-trade,  when  he  was  governor  of 
Cuba  —  but  that  has  been  such  a 
common  and  received  practice  that  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  infbr,  from  his 
having  followed  it,  that  he  would 
necesMrily  take  bribes  in  Madrid,  or 
defraud  the  oountiy  he  assists  ta 
govern.  A  Spanish  geno^,  sent  out 
to  command  at  the  Havamia,  sees  no- 
thing improper — as  there  is  certminly 
nothing  extraordinary — in  receivings 
his  ounce  or  two  of  gold  for  eveiy 
slave  landed.  Don  Jos^  Concha,  now 
on  the  eve  of  embarking  fbr  Cuba  to 
resume  the  post  he  formeriy  held 
there,  is  almost  the  only  instance,  for 
many  years,  of  resistance  to  the 
temptation  held  out  to  West  Indian 
captain-generals  by  the  importers  of 
the  raw  article  from  Africa.  lo 
Spun,  however,  O'Donnell  passes  fbr 
an  honourable  man,  who  keeps  ht» 
word  when  it  is  pledged,  and  is  in* 
capable  of  the  baseness  and  pecula- 
tion of  which  Spanish  ministers  have 
been  too  often  guilty. 

Although  formed  and  headed  by 
the  most  poptdar  man  in  Spain,  and 
composed  of  men  by  no  means  un- 
welcome to  the  nation,  the  present 
ministry,  brief  though  its  eidstence 
yet  has  been,  has  not  escaped  oensurfr 
for  some  of  its  acts.  Of  course,  all 
the  persons  whom  the  revolution  has 
upset,  all  the  employ^  who  are  put 
on  half-pay,  all  the  friends  of  the 
polacos,  the  partisans  of  Sartorius, 
Bravo  Murillo,  Boncali,  and  other 
notorious  ex-ministers,  who  now  find 
themselves  sunk  in  the  slough  of 
despond,  are  farious  against  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  spare  no  paina 
to  damage  the  government  by  propa- 
gating false  reports  and  malicious  in- 
ventions. On  the  other  hand,  the 
ultra-liberals,  the  republicans  and 
clubblsts,  look  upon  the  present  men 
as  a  mere  compromise,  and  declare^ 
that  the  revolution  has  been  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and  has  not  gone  half  frur 
enough.  They  have  faith  in  Espar- 
tero, and  discretion  enough  not  vio- 
lently to  agitate,  at  least  for  the 
present,  against  his  government ;  bnt 
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here  there  are  clearly  the  elements  of 
two  oppositions,  one  factions  and  re- 
actionary, the  oUier,  by  its  impatience 
for  progress,  nearly  or  quite  as  danger- 
ous. The  most  recent  and  the  prin- 
cipal ground  of  complaint  the  latter 
party  has  found,  is  the  intimation  in 
a  ministerial  document  published  two 
days  ago  in  the  Madrid  Gazette^  and 
which  preludes  to  a  decree  regulating 
the  mode  of  convocation  of  the  Con- 
stituent Cortes — that  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  admit  no  discussion 
as  to  the  permanence  of  Isabella  and 
her  dynasty  on  the  Spanish  throne. 
There  is  at  present  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  Spain  against  the  Queen 
personally,  and  against  the  race  to 
which  she  belongs ;  and  those  who 
desire  to  see  her  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate, or  dethroned  by  the  vote  of  a 
National  Convention  —  the  proper 
name  for  the  single  popular  chamber 
that  is  to  assemble  on  the  8th  of  next 
November — do  not  perhaps  sufficient- 
ly reflect  on  the  difficulties  to  which 
such  a  measure  would  give  rise.  They 
are  ready  to  remove,  but  are  they  pre- 
pared to  replace,  the  erring  daughter 
of  the  treacherous  Ferdinand?  My 
belief  is,  that  were  Isabella  to-morrow 
to  sign  her  act  of  abdication,  it  would 
be  joyfully  received  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  nation,  but  that  discord  would 
ensue  as  to  who  or  what  should  re- 
pUoe  her.  During  the  latter  days  of 
the  Sartorius  ministry  there  were 
seven  or  eight  candidates  in  the  field 
for  the  premiership — as  soon  as  it 
should  be  vacant  There  have  lately 
been  nearly  as  many  named  for  the 
throne,  should  the  present  sovereign 
quit  it.  Fhrst  there  is  her  daughter, 
with  a  long  regency — probably  that  of 
Espartero.  But  this  would  only  lead  to 
fresh  complications.  The  Princess  of 
the  Astnrias  is  a  puny,  unheidthy 
child ;  besides  which  there  are  reasons, 
known  to  all,  and  which  I  need  not 
particularise,  that  make  it  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  Spanish  nation 
would  accept  her  as  their  sovereign 
even  in  name.  This  admitted,  there 
are  still  many  to  choose  out  of,  but 
there  are  difficulties  and  objections  in 
every  case.  There  are  Montemolin, 
Montpensier,  Don  Pedro  of  Portugal: 
a  federative  republic  has  been  talked 
of,  and  some  have  ventured  to  hint 
even  at  Don  £niiqiia»  tha  Qneea'a 


cousin  and  brother-in-law.  The  two 
last,  however,  are  out  of  the  question. 
The  priest  party  would  give  all  its 
support  to  Montemolin,  and,  were  an 
attempt  made  to  change  the  dynasty, 
he  might  possibly  find  sufficient  ad- 
herents to  commence  a  civil  war, 
whose  duration  and  consequences  to 
Spain  it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee. 
Montpensier  would  find  few  partisans. 
Brought  into  Spain  by  intrigue,  and 
against  the  wish  of  the  people,  he  has^ 
wanted  either  the  tact  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  their  esteem  and  affec- 
tion. Living  in  retirement  at  Seville, 
he  has  been  little  heard  of,  and  tiio 
general  opinion  of  his  abilities  is  de- 
cidedly poor.  I  say  nothing  of  tiie 
Spanish  dislike  to  a  French  sovereign, 
or  of  the  opposition  that  the  present 
ruler  of  France  would  probably  make 
to  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Amongst  the  better  classes  here  there 
is  decidedly  a  leaning  to  the  young 
King  of  Portugal.  The  favourable 
accounts  received  of  his  talents  and 
character,  the  increase  of  importance 
that  would  be  given  to  Spain  by  the 
union  of  the  two  countries  into  the 
kingdom  of  Iberia,  the  commercial 
advantages  to  be  derived  ^firom  the 
command  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
two  great  rivers  that  traverse  Portu- 
gal and  the  greater  part  of  Spain, — 
these  are  some  of  the  circumstances 
that  induce  many  here  to  cast  wish- 
ful looks  in  the  direction  of  the  young 
heir  of  Bragansa.  Pedro  Y.,  they 
say,  would  suit  them  well.  And  even 
some  of  the  objections  urged  against 
the  scheme,  such  as  the  vast  difference 
in  customhouse  tariffs  and  religious 
tolerance  in  the  two  countries,  are  set 
down  by  them  amongst  the  advan- 
tages and  inducements  to  their  union. 
The  converts  in  Spain  to  such  a  re- 
duction of  the  imports  on  foreign 
manufactures  as  should  destroy  smug- 

§ling,  benefit  the  treasury,  and'pro- 
uce  an  increase  of  the  demand  for 
Spanish  produce,  daily  augment  in 
numbers.  As  to  religious  tolerance, 
the  Spaniards  begin  to  see  that  it  is 
inseparable  from  true  liberty,  and  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  system  of  bigotry 
that  disgraces  their  country.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Don  Josd  Alonso,  a  most 
determined  opponent  of  ultramontane 
influence,  to  the  ministry  of  Grace 
and  Ju^oe,  la  significant  of  the  feel- 
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ing  prevailing  here,  and  of  a  probable 
move  in  the  right  direction.  The 
liberals  all  declare  the  existing  con* 
cordat  to  be  doomed,  and  if  the  Pope 
opposes  the  great  alterations  that  will 
be  made  in  the  present  system,  and 
which  will  doubtless  include  the  ex- 
piUaion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  great 
reduction  in  the  hierarchical  estab- 
lishment in  Spain,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
papal  interference  will  be  swept  away, 
and  that  Spain  will  have  the  Spanish 
church  as  France  has  the  Galilean. 

There  still  are  certainly  consider- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  and  coun- 
tries. In  the  first  place,  is  it  sure 
that  the  King  of  Portugal  would 
accept  the  arduous  task  of  governing 
Spain  ?  Would  it  be  wise  of  him  to 
exchange  his  present  humble  but  safe 
and  respectable  position  amongst  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  for  one  certainly 
much  more  exalted,  but  also  infinitely 
more  arduous,  and  even  dangerous  ? 
Admitting,  however,  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  this,  how  would  the  Por- 
tuguese like  the  plan  ?  Waiving  the 
question  of  national  antipathies,  to 
which  exaggerated  weight  has  been 
given,  how  would  Portuguese  pride 
endure  that  Portugal  should  be  ab- 
sorbed in  Spain,  even  whilst  giving 
her  a  king  ?  And  what  would  they 
saj  to  the  loss  of  the  valuable  smug- 
gling trade  of  which  Portugal  is  now 
the  depot,  and  which  is  carried  on 
through  her  ports  and  territory  ?  If 
there  be  not  a  customs  union,  there  can 
be  no  real  union  between  the  countries. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Portugal 
will  long  benefit  in  the  way  it  now 
does  by  the  absurd  Spanish  tariff,  of 
which  a  reform  is  inevitably  approach- 


ing. That  tariff  is  doomed  by  the 
increasing  good  sense  of  the  nation 
and  by  the  example  of  others,  and  its 
existence  can  be  a  question  only  of 
time.  There  are  other  difficulties, 
such  as  the  fusion  of  the  two  debts 
and  the  election  of  one  capital  (is 
Madrid  or  Lisbon  to  be  sacrificed  ?) 
but  it  is  thought  that  all  these  thin^ 
might  be  reconciled  and  arranged  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  hoped 
France  would  not  object,  and  Eng- 
land's co-operation  and  aid  are  reck- 
oned upon — as  they  are  admitted  to 
be  indispensable.  The  Iberian  mon- 
archy, with  Pedro  V.  on  the  throne 
and  an  English  princess  for  his  wife 
— such  is  the  dream  of  many  here. 
That  at  least  a  part  of  it  may  be  re- 
B]i9ed,  is  certainly  not  imjHrobable. 
And  I  have  reason  to  know  that  such 
a  plan  has  occurred,  some  years  since, 
to  persons  in  high  places,  not  in  this 
country,  whose  influence,  if  steadily 
and  perseveringly  applied,  would  go 
far  towards  carrying  it  out.  No  time 
could  be  more  favourable  for  that 
than  the  present,  when  England  and 
France  are  bound  in  close  alliance 
and  cordial  amity,  and  when  Spain 
is  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
dynasty  that  has  so  long  misruled 
her. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  sdd  on 
this  subject  of  a  change  of  dynasty, 
but  for  the  present  1  must  conclude, 
for  here  is  the  middle  of  the  month ; 
and  moreover  writing  long  letters 
with  the  thermometer  at  fever-heat  is 
almost  too  much  exertion.  And  so, 
for  at  least  another  moon,  I  quit  the 
complicated  question  of  Spanish  poli- 
tics, and  bid  you  a  hearty  farewell. 

Vedkttk. 


h  WUlktm  Blackwood  4r  SoiUf  EdMmrgk. 
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WbateTwr  we  talk,  TItings  are  as  the^  are— noi  as  we  gnint,  dispute,  or  hope ;  depending  on  neither 
our  aiBnnaUve  nor  negative.*— J krkuy  Taylor. 

Let  OS  bear  ia  mind  the  above  ence,  and  its  relations  to  that  physical 
passage,  pregnant  with  solemnising  world  of  which  we  are  sensible,  we 
reflection,  while  dealing  with  the  know  not,  and  conjecture  wonld  be 
•question  before  us ;  always  remem-  idle.  That  beings  like  ourselves  exist 
Bering  that  it  is  one  purely  specula-  elsewhere  than  here,  is  not  revealed 
tive,  however  interesting,  however  in  Scripture ;  and  the  question,  con- 
exciting,  to  imaginative  persons ;  but  sequently,  for  us  to  concern  ourselves 
to  weak  and  superficial  opes  —  to  with  is,  whether  there  nevertheless 
those  of  unsettled  opinions— capable  exist  rational  grounds  for  believiug 
of  becoming  mischievous.  the  fact  to  be  so.    The  accomplished 

The  state  of  that  question  is  exactly  and  eminent  person  who  has  so  sud- 

this :  The  heavenly  bodies  around  us,  denly  started   this  discussion,   has, 

some  or  all  of  them,  arc,  or  are  not,  since  his  Essay  appeared,  f  and  in 

in  point  of  fact,  the  abodes  of  intellec-  strict  consistency  with  it,  empbati- 

tual  and  moral  beings  like  ourselves —  cally  declared — *^  I  do  not  pretend  to 

that  is,  be  it  observed,  consisting  of  disprove  a  plurality  of  worlds;  but 

body  and  soul.    That  there  are  other  I  ask  in  vain  for  any  argument  which 

and  higher  orders  of  intelligent  exist-  makes  the  doctrine  probable.    And  as 

«nce,  lx>tb  the  Christian  and  the  mere  I  conceive  the  unity  of  the  world  to 

philosopher  may,  and  the  former  must,  be  the  result  of  its  being  the  work  of 

admit  as  an  article  of  his  *^  creed ; "  but  one  Divine  Mind,  exercising  creative 

what  may  be  the  mode  of  that  exist-  power  according  to  His  own  Ideas ; 


Of  the  Plurality  of  World* ;  an  Etiay,  Alto  a  Dialogue  on  the  same  tubjeet. 
Second  Edition.     Parker  and  Son,  1854. 

More  Worlds  than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher,  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian, 
"By  Sir  Datid  Brbwsxer,  K.H.,  D.C.L.    Murray,  1854. 

The  Planets:  Are  they  Inliabited  Worlds t  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  By 
DioNYSius  Lardner,  D.C.L.,  Chapters  i.,  ii.,  ill,  iv.    Walton  and  Maberly,  1854. 

*  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  198  (Bishop  Heber's  edition).  The  following  is  the  entire 
sentence  of  which  the  above  is  the  commencing  section  :  **  Whatever  we  talk,  things 
are  as  they  are — not  as  we  grant,  dispute,  or  hope  ;  depending  on  neither  our  affir- 
mative  nor  negative,  but  upon  the  rate  and  value  which  God  sets  upon  things." 

f  Dialogue,  p.  87. 
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80  it  seems  to  me  not  nnreasonable  to 
suppose  that  man,  the  being  which 
can  apprehend,  in  some  degree,  those 
Ideas,  is  a  creatare  unique  in  the 
creation/*  Bat  what  says  Sir  David 
Brewster,  speaking  of  the  greatest 
known  member  of  oar  planetary  sys- 
tem, Japiter  ? 

"  With  so  many  striking  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  I^rth  and  Jupi- 
ter, the  unprejudiced  mind  cannot  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  Japiter  has  been 
created,  like  the  Earth,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  the  seat  of  animal  and 
intellectual  life.  The  Atheist  and  the 
Infidel,  the  Christian  and  the  Mahom- 
medan,  men  of  all  creeds,  nations,  and 
tongues,  the  philosopher  and  the  unlet- 
tered peasant,  have  all  rejoiced  in  this 
imiyersal  truth;  and  we  do  not  belieye 
that  any  individual  who  confides  in  the 
fiujts  of  astronomy  seriously  rejects  it. 
If  such  a  person  exists,  we  would  gravely 
ask  him,  for  what  purpose  could  so  gigan- 
tic a  world  have  been  framed  1 "  * 

I  am  sach  a  person,  woald  say  Dr 
Whewell,  and  I  declare  that  I  cannot 
tell  why  Jupiter  was  created.  "I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  for  what 
purpose  the  stars  were  made,  any 
more  than  the  flowers,  or  the  crys- 
talline gems,  or  other  innamerabie 
beautiful  objects.  .  •  .  No  doubt 
the  Creator  might  make  creatures 
fitted  to  live  in  the  stars,  or  in  the 
small  planetoids,  or  in  the  clouds, 
or  on  meteoric  stones ;  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  has  done  this,  without 
further  evidence."!  And  as  to  the 
**  facts  of  astronomy,"  let  me  patiently 
examine  them,  ana  the  inferences  you 
seek  to  deduce  from  them.  Besides 
which,  I  will  bring  forward  certain 
facts  of  which  you  seem  to  have  taken 
no  account. 

As  we  foresaw,  Dr  Wheweirs  Essay 
18  attracting  increased  attention  in 
all  directions ;  and,  as  &r  as  we  can 
ascertain  the  scope  of  contempo- 
raneous criticism  hitherto  pronounced, 
it  is  hostile  to  his  views,  while  uni- 
Ibrmly  recognising  the  power  and 
scientific  knowledge  with  which  they 
are  enforced.  "  We  scarcely  expect- 
ed," observes  an  accomplished  diurnal 
London  reviewer,  t  ^^  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
Berious   attempt  would   have  been 


made  to  restore  the  exploded  ideas 
of  man's  supremacy  over  all  other 
creatures  in  the  universe;  and  still 
less  that  such  an  attempt  would  hav& 
been  made  by  any  one  whose  mind 
was  stored  with  scientific  truths. 
Nevertheless  a  champion  has  actually 
appeared,  who  boldly  dares  to  com- 
bat against  all  the  rational  inhabitants 
of  other  spheres ;  and  though  as  yet 
he  wears  his  vizor  down,  his  dominant 
bearing,  and  the  peculiar  dexterity 
and  power  with  which  he  wields  his 
arms,  indicate  that  this  knight-errant 
of  nursery  notions  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Master  of  Trinity  CoUeget 
Cambridge."  The  reviewer  falls,  it 
appears  to  us,  into  a  serious  error  as 
to  the  sentiments  of  Dr  Whewell, 
when  charging  him  with  requiring 
us  '^  to  assume  that,  in  the  creation 
of  intelligent  beings,  Onmipotence 
must  be  limited,  in  its  operations,  to 
the  ideas  which  human  faculties  can 
conceive  of  them :  that  such  beings 
must  be  men  like  ourselves,  with  simi- 
hir  powers,  and  have  had  their  facul- 
ties developed  by  like  means."  In 
the  very  passage  cited  to  support  this 
charge,  Dr  Whewell  will  be  found  thus 
exactly  limiting  his  proposition  so  as 
to  exclude  so  mipious  and  absurd  a 
supposition : — "  In  order  to  conceive, 
on  the  Moon,  or  on  Jupiter,  a  race  of 
beings  intelligent  Uke  moii,  we  must 
conceive  there  colonies  of  men,  with 
histories  resembling,  more  or  less,  the 
histories  of  human  colonies :  and,  in- 
deed, resembling  the  history  of  those 
nations  whose  knowledge  we  inherit, 
far  more  closely  than  the  history  of 
any  other  terrestrial  nation  resembles 
tibat  part  of  terrestrial  history."  §  In 
the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  in 
the  precemng  column,  Dr  Whewell  ex- 
pressly declares,  as  of  course  he  could 
not  help  declaring,  that  the  Creator 
no  doubt  might  make  creatures  fitted 
to  live  on  the  stars,  or  anywhere ;  but 
the  passage  misunderstood  by  the  re- 
viewer, appears  to  us  possessed  of  an 
extensive  significance,  of  which  he 
has  hastily  Tost  sight,  but  which  is 
closely  connected  with  that  portion 
of  the  author's  speculations  with 
which  we  briefly  dealt  in  our  last 
number,  especially  that  which  regards 


♦  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  69. 
t  DoAly  NevDs. 
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Man  as  a  being  of  progr«8«ive*  de- 
velopment. To  this  we  shall  here- 
after retnrn,  reminding  the  reader  of 
the  course  of  Dr  Whewell's  argument 
as  thus  far  disclosed— namely,  that 
man's  intellectual,  moral,  religions, 
and  spiritual  nature,  is  of  so  peculiar 
and  high  an  order,  as  to  warrant  our 
regarding  him  as  a  special  and  unique 
existence,  worthy  of  the  station  here 
assigned  him  in  creation.  Intellec- 
tually considered,  man  "  has  an  ele- 
ment of  community  with  Grod :  where- 
upon it  is  so  far  conceivable  that  man 
should  be,  in  a  special  manner,  the 
object  of  God*8  care  and  favour.  The 
human  mind,  with  its  wonderful  and 
perhaps  illimitabfe  powers.  Is  some- 
thing of  which  we  can  believe  God  to 
be  mindful : "  t  that  He  may  very  rea- 
sonably be  thus  mindful  of  a  being 
whom  ne  has  vouchsafed  to  make  in 
his  own  Image,  after  His  likeness — 
the  image  and  likeness  of  the  awful 
Creator  of  all  thiugs. 

"  The  privileges  of  man,"  ohserres  Dr 
Whewell,  in  a  passage  essential  to  be 
considered  by  those  who  would  follow  his 
argument,  t  ''  which  make  the  diffioolty 
in  assigning  him  his  place  in  the  Vast 
Scheme  of  the  unlTcrse,  we  have  described 
aa  consisting  in  his  being  an  InUUeduiU, 
Moral,  and  JUligUnu  creature.  Perhaps 
the  pririleges  implied  in  the  last  term, 
and  their  place  in  our  argument,  may 
justify  a  word  more  of  explanation.  .  .  . 
We  are  now  called  upon,"  proceeds  the 
Essayist,  after  a  striking  sketch  of  the 
character  and  capacity  of  man,  especially 
as  a  spiritual  creature,  ^  to  proceed  to 
exhibit  the  Answer  which  a  somewhat 
different  riew  of  modem  science  suggests 
to  this  diflenlty  or  objection." 

— ^'Tke  difficulty  §  appears  great  either 
way  of  considering  it  Can  the  earth 
aknt  be  the  theatre  of  such  intelligent, 
moral,  religious,  and  spiritual  action  1  Or 
can  we  oonceiTe  such  action  to  go  on  in 
the  other  bodies  of  the  uniyerse)  .  .  . 
Between  these  two  difficulties  the  dioioe 
is  embarrassing,  and  the  decision  most  be 


nnsatisfketory,  except  we  can  find  soniA 
fiirther  ground  of  judgment  But  this, 
perhaps,  is  not  hopeless.  We  have  hither- 
to referred  to  the  eridence  and  analogies 
supplied  by  one  science,  namely,  A«bro- 
nomy.  But  there  are  other  sciences  which 
gire  us  information  concerning  the  nature 
and  history  of  the  Earth.  From  some  of 
these  we  may  perhaps  obtain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  place  of  the  Earth  in  the 
scheme  of  creation ;  how  tu  it  is,  in  its 
present  condition,  a  thing  unique,  or  only 
one  thing  among  many  like  it  Any 
science  which  supplies  us  with  eyidence 
or  information  on  this  head,  will  giye  as 
aid  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  tl^  ques- 
tion under  our  consideration." 

Thus  the  Essayist  reaches  the  second 
stage  of  his  inquiry,  entering  on  the 
splendid  domain  of  Geologt.  To 
this  great  but  recently  consolidated 
science  Dr  Chalmers  made  no  allusion 
in  his  celebrated  *^  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Revelation,  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Modem  Astronomy,**  I 
which  were  delivered  in  the  year  1817* 
nearly  thirtv-seven  years  ago:  and 
then  he  spoke,  in  his  first  Discoursef 
of  Astronomy  as  "  the  most  certain 
and  best  established  of  the  sciences." 
Dr  Whewell,  however,  vindicates  the 
claims  of  Greology,  in  respect  of  both 
the  certainty  and  vastness  of  her  dis- 
coveries, in  a  passage  so  Just  and  ad- 
mirable, that  we  must  lay  it  befora 
our  readers. 

'^  As  to  the  vastness  of  astronomical  dis=- 
eoYeries,  we  must  obserre  that  those  of 
Geology  are  no  less  vast :  they  extend 
through  time,  as  those  of  Astronomy  do 
through  space ;  they  carry  us  through 
millions  of  years — that  is,  of  the  earth's  re- 
Tolutions — as  those  of  Astronomy  through 
millions  of  the  earth's  diameters,  or  of 
diameters  of  the  earth's  orbit  Geology 
fills  the  regions  of  duration  with  eventf, 
as  Astronomy  the  regions  of  the  uniyerse 
with  objects.  She  carries  us  backwards 
by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  as 
Astronomy  carries  us  upwards  by  the  re- 
lations of  geometry.  As  Astronomy  steps' 


*  AnU,  p.  300,  No.  occclxvii. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  184-186. 


t  Sisay,  p.  202. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  137. 
D  One  or  two  of  these  "  Discourses,"  all  of  which  were  deliyered  in  the  Tron 
Church,  Glasgow,  at  noon  on  the  week  day,  were  heard  by  the  writer  of  this  paper,, 
then  a  boy.  He  had  to  wait  nearly  four  hours  before  he  could  gain  admissum  as 
one  of  a  crowd,  in  which  he  was  nearly  crushed  to  death.  It  was  with  no  little 
effort  that  the  great  preacher  could  ind  his  way  to  his  pulpit  As  soon  as  his  ferrid 
eloquence  began  to  stream  from  it,  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  auditory  beeame- 
almoet  irrestrainable ;  and  in  that  enthusiasm  the  writer,  young  as  he  wii^  fldl^ 
participated.    He  has  noTer  since  witnessed  anything  equal  to  Ihe  aoena. 
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on  from  point  to  point  of  the  ttnirene  by 
a  chain  of  triangles,  so  Geology  steps  from 
epoch  to  epoch  of  the  earth's  history  by  a 
chain  of  mechanical  and  organical  laws. 
If  the  one  depends  on  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry, the  oUier  depends  on  the  axioms 

of  causation. But 

in  truth,  in  such  speculations,  Geology 
has  an  immeasurable  superiority.  She 
has  the  command  of  an  implement,  in 
addition  to  all  that  Astronomy  can  use ; 
and  one,  for  the  purpose  of  such  specula- 
tions, adapted  far  beyond  any  astrono- 
mical element  of  discoyery.  She  has,  for 
one  of  her  studies,— one  of  her  means  of 
dealing  with  her  problems, — the  know- 
ledge of  life,  animal  and  vegetable. 
Vital  organisation  is  a  subject  of  atten- 
tion which  has,  in  modem  times,  been 
forced  upon  her.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
main  parts  of  her  discipline.  The  geolo- 
gist must  study  tht  traces  of  life  in  eyery 
form — must  leam  to  decipher  its  faintest 
indications  and  its  fullest  development. 
On  the  question,  then,  whether  there  be, 
in  this  or  that  quarter,  evidence  of  life, 
he  can  speak  with  the  confidence  derived 
from  familiar  knowledge ;  while  the  as- 
tronomer, to  whom  such  studies  are 
utterly  foreign,  because  he  has  no  facts 
^which  bear  upon  them,  can  olBfer,  on  such 
questions,  only  the  loosest  and  most  arbi- 
trary conjectures,  which,  as  wo  have  had 
to  remark,  have  been  rebuked  by  emi- 
nent men  as  being  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  his 
JMjience."  * 

Before  we  proceed  to  state  the  sin- 
gular and  snggestive  argument  derived 
from  this  splendid  science,t  we  may 
apprise  the  reader  that  Dr  WheweU's 
primary  object  is  to  show,  that  even 
**  supposing  the  other  bodies  of  the 
nniverse  to  resemble  the  earth,  so  far 
as  to  seem,  by  their  materials,  forms, 
and  motions,  no  less  fitted  than  she  is 
to  be  the  abodes  of  life,  vet  that,  know- 
ing what  we  know  of  Man,  we  can 
believe  the  earth  to  be  tenanted  by  a 
race  who  are  the  special  objects  of 
God's  care."t  The  grounds  for  enter- 
taining, or  rather  impugning,  that  sup- 
position be  subsequently  deals  with 
after  his  own  fashion  in  Chapters  vii., 
ym.,  IX.,  X.;  but  the  two  with  which 
we  are  at  present  concerned  are  the 


fifth  and  sixth,  respectively  entitled, 
as  we  intimated  in  our  last  Number, 
"  Geology,"  and  "  The  Argument  from 
Geology." 

The  exact  object  at  which  this 
leading  section  of  the  Essay  is  aimed 
is,  in  the  Essayist's  words,  this : — ^^  A 
complete  reply  to  the  difficulty  which 
astronomical  discoveries  appeared  to 
place  in  the  way  of  religion: — the 
difficulty  of  the  opinion  that  Man, 
occupying  this  speck  of  earth  but 
as  an  atom  in  the  universe,  sur- 
rounded by  millions  of  other  globes 
larger,  and  to  all  appearance  nobler, 
than  that  which  he  inhabits,  should 
be  the  object  of  the  peculiar  care  and 
guardianship  of  the  favour  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Creator  of  All,  in  the 
way  in  which  religion  teaches  us  that 
he  is."  § 

What  is  that  *'  complete  reply?" 
The  following  passage  contains  a  key 
to  the  entire  speculation  of  the  Es- 
sayist, and  deserves  a  thoughtful 
perusal : — 

"  That  the  scale  of  man's  insignificance 
IB  of  the  tame  order  in  r^erenee  to  time  at 
to  tpaee.  That  Man — the  Human  Race 
from  its  origin  till  now — has  occupied  but 
an  atom  of  time  as  he  has  occupied  but 
an  atom  of  space."  .  .  .  *'  If  the  earth, 
as  the  habitation  of  Man,  is  a  speck  in  the 
midst  of  an  infinity  of  space,  the  Earth, 
as  the  habitation  of  Man,  is  also  a  speck 
at  the  end  of  an  infinity  of  time.  If  we 
are  as  nothing  in  the  surrounding  nni- 
verse, we  are  as  nothing  in  the  elapsed 
eternity ;  or  rather  in  the  elapsed  organic 
antiquity  during  which  the  Earth  has  ex- 
isted, and  been  the  abode  of  life.  If 
Man  is  but  one  small  family  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  possible  households,  he  is 
also  but  one  small  fkmily,  the  successor 
of  innumerable  tribes  of  animals,  not 
possible  only,  but  actual.  If  the  planets 
may  be  the  seats  of  life,  we  know  that  the 
seas,  which  have  given  birth  to  our  moun- 
tains, were  so.  If  the  stars  may  have 
hundreds  of  systems  of  tenanted  planets 
rolling  round  them,  we  know  that  the 
secondary  group  of  rocks  does  contain 
hundreds  of  tenanted  beds,  witnessing  of 
as  many  systems  of  organic  creation.  If 
the  Nebuls  may  be  planetary  systems  in 


•  Eteay,  pp.  198,  194. 

+  In  the  "Dialogue,"  Dr  Whewell  states  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  publication 
of  his  "  Essay  "  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  his 
views,  on  the  subject  of  Geology,  with  those  of  Mr  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  **  First 
Impressions  of  England,"  with  reference  to  astronomical  objections  to  Revelation. 
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the  course  of  formation,  we  know  that 
the  primary  and  transition  rocks  either 
show  as  the  earth  in  the  course  of  forma- 
tion, as  the  future  seat  of  life,  or  exhibit 
■ucli  life  as  already  begun. 

*^  How  far  that  which  Astronomy  thus 
asserts  as  possible,  is  probable — what  is 
the  YiJue  of  these  possibilities  of  life  in 
distant  regions  of  the  uniTerse,  we  shall 
hereafter  consider  ;  but  in  what  Qeology 
asserts,  the  case  is  clear.  It  is  no  possi- 
bility, but  a  certainty.  No  one  will  now 
doubt  that  shells  and  skeletons,  trunks 
and  leayes,  prove  animal  and  yegetable 
life  to  hare  existed.  Even,  therefore,  if 
Astronomy  could  demonstrate  all  that  her 
most  fanciful  disciples  assume,  Geology 
would  still  have  a  complete  right  to  claim 
an  equal  hearing — to  insist  on  having  her 
analogiti  regarded.  She  would  have  a 
right  to  answer  the  questions  of  Astro- 
nomy, when  she  asks,  How  can  we 
belieT*  this  1  And  to  have  her  answer 
accepted."  * 

We  regret  that  our  space  prevents 
onr  laying  before  the  reader  the  mas- 
terly and  deeply  interesting  epitome 
of  geological  discoveries  contained  in 
these  two  chapters.  The  stupendous 
series  of  these  revelations  may  be 
thns  briefly  indicated: — That  count- 
less tribes  of  animals  tenanted  the 
eartli  for  countless  ages  before  Man's 
advent ;  that  former  ocean- beds  now 
constitute  the  centres  of  our  loftiest 
mountains,  as  the  results  of  changes 
gradual,  successive,  and  long  conti- 
nued ;  that  these  vast  masses  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  present  themselves  to 
our  notice  in  a  strangely  disordered 
state ;  that  each  of  these  rocky  layers 
contains  a  vast  profusion  of  the  re- 
mains of  marine  animals,  intermingled 
with  a  great  series  of  fresh -water  and 
land  animals  and  plants  endlessly 
varied — all  these  being  different,  not 
only  in  species,  but  in  kind  I— and 
each  of  these  separate  beds  must  have 
lasted  as  long,  or  perhaps  longer,  than 
that  during  which  the  dry  land  has 
had  its  present  form. 

The  careful  prosecution  of  thehr  re- 
searches has  forced  on  the  minds  of 
geologists  and  naturalists  ^^  the  general 
impression  that,  as  we  descend  in  this 
long  staircase  of  natural  steps,  we 
are  brought  in  view  of  a  state  of  the 
earth  in  which  life  was  scantily  mani- 


fested, so  as  to  bo  near  its  earliest 
stages.**  t 

In  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
geolo^ts,  some  of  these  epochs  of 
organic  transition  were  also  those  of 
mechanical  violence,  on  a  vast  and 
wonderful  scale — as  it  were,  a  vast 
series  of  successive  periods  of  alternate 
violence  and  repose.  The  general  na- 
ture of  such  change  is  vividly  sketched 
by  the  Essayist,  in  a  passage  to  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader.  {  When, 
continues  the  Essayist,  we  find 
strata  bearing  evidence  of  such  » 
mode  of  deposit,  and  pUed  up  to  the- 
height  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  feet,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
regard  them  as  the  production  of 
myriads  of  years ;  and  to  add  new 
myriads,  as  often  as  we  are  brought  to 
new  masses  of  strata  of  the  like  kind ; 
and  again  to  interpolate  new  periods 
of  the  same  order,  to  allow  for  the 
transition  from  one  group  to  another.  § 

The  best  geologists  and  naturalists 
are  utterly  at  fatUt,  in  attempting  to 
account  for  the  successive  introduction 
of  these  numerous  new  species^  at  these 
immense  intervals  of  time,  except  by 
referring  them  to  the  exercise  of  a 
series  of  distinct  Acts  of  Creation. 
The  chimerical  notion  of  some  na- 
tural cause  effecting  a  transmutation 
of  one  series  of  organic  forms  into  an- 
other, has  been  long  exploded,  as  to- 
tally destitute  of  proof:  and  ^'  the 
doctrine  of  the  successive  creation  of 
species,'*  savs  the  Essayist,  **  remains 
firmly  established  among  geologists.*') 
There  is  nothing  known  of  the  cos- 
mical  conditions  of  our  globe,  to  con- 
tradict the  terrestrial  evidence  fbr  its 
vast  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  organic 
life,Y  says  Dr  Whewell:  and  then 
proceeds  thus,  in  a  passage  which 
IS  well  worth  the  reader's  attention, 
and  has  excited  the  ire  of  Sir  David 
Brewster : — 

*'  If,  for  the  sake  of  giring  definiteness 
to  our  notions,  we  were  to  assume  that  the 
numbers  which  express  the  antiquity  of 
these  four  periods — the  present  organic 
condition  of  the  earth  ;  the  tertiary  period 
of  geologists  which  preceded  that ;  the 
secondary  period  which  was  anterior  to 
that ;  and  the  primary  period  which  pre- 
ceded the  secondary — were  cm  the  same 


t  Ibid.,  pp.  151, 152. 
%  lbid.|p.l55. 
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9cdU  as  tbe  numbers  which  express  these 
four  magnitades  : — The  magnitade  of  the 
earth ;  that  of  the  solar  system  compared 
with  the  earth;  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  stars  compared  with  the 
solar  system  ;  and  the  distance  of  the 
most  remote  nebula)  compared  with  the 
nearest  fixed  stars. — there  is,  in  the  evi- 
denoe  which  geological  science  offers, 
nothing  to  contradict  such  an  assumption. 
And  as  the  infinite  extent  which  we  ne- 
eeasarily  ascribe  to  space  allows  us  to 
find  room,  without  any  mental  difficultyi 
tat  the  fast  distances  which  astronomy 
lOTeaLi,  and  eyen  leaTes  us  rather  em- 
barrassed with  the  infinite  extent  which 
lies  beyond  our  furthest  explorations  ;  so 
the  infioito  duration  which  we,  in  like 
manner,  necessarily  ascribe  to  past  time, 
makes  it  easy  for  us,  so  far  as  our  powers 
of  intellect  are  concerned,  to  go  millions 
of  millions  of  years  backwards,  in  order 
to  trace  the  beginning  of  the  earth's  exist- 
«iiee — the  first  step  of  terrestrial  creation." 

To  rettirn,  however,  to  the  course 
of  the  argument.  We  hear  the  op- 
pressedobserveraskingyashereascends 
this  "  long  staircase  of  natural  steps" 
which  had  brought  time  down  to  the 
mystic  origin  of  animal  existence; 
his  eye  dimmed  with  its  efforts  to 
"decipher,'^  in  the  picturesque  lan- 
guage of  Shr  David  Brewster, ''  do¥ni- 
waids,  the  pale  and  perishing  alpha- 
bet* of  the  Chronology  of  Life" 
—  where,  aix  this  while,  was 
Man? 

Were  Europe  at  this  moment  to  be 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  or  plac- 
ed under  a  vast  rocky  stratum,  what 
countless  proofs  would  present  them- 
selves to  the  exploring  eyes  of  remote 
future  geologists,  of  the  existence  of 
both  Man  and  his  handiwork! — of 
his  own  skeleton,  of  the  products  of 
his  ingenuity  and  power,  and  the 
various  implements  and  instruments 
with  which  he  had  effected  them  I 

The  rudest  conceivable  work  of 
human  art  would  carry  us  to  any  ex- 
tent backward,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
found  I  Man*s  existence  and  history 
incontestably  belong  to  the  existing 
condition  of  the  earth ;  and  the  Essay- 
ist now  addresses  himself  to  the  two 
following  propositions : — 

Firsts  That  the  existence  and  his- 
Usry  of  man  are  facts  of  an  Entbrely 
Different  Order  from  any  which  ex- 


isted in  any  of  the  previous  states  of 
the  earth. 

Secondly^  That  his  history  has  oe* 
cupied  a  scries  of  years  which,  com- 
pared with  geological  periods,  may  be 
regarded  as  very  brief  and  limited. 

Here  opens  the  *^  Argument  from 
Geology" — and  with  it  Chapter  VL 

That  the  existence  of  man  upon 
the  earth  is  an  event  of  an  order 
quite  different  from  any  previous  part 
of  the  earth^s  history ;  and  that  there 
is  no  transition  from  animals  to  hak, 
in  even  his  most  degraded,  barbarian, 
and  brutish  condition,  the  Essayist  de* 
monstrates,  with  affecting  eloquence, 
and  with  great  argumentative  power. 
No  doubt  there  are  kinds  of  animals 
very  intelligent  and  sagacious,  and 
exceedingly  disposed  and  adapted  to 
companionship  with  man ;  but  by 
elevating  the  intelligence  of  the 
brute,  we  do  not  make  it  become  that 
of  the  man  ;  nor  by  making  man 
barbarous,  do  we  make  him  cease 
to  be  man.  He  has  a  capacity,  not 
for  becoming  sagacious,  but  rational^ 
— or  rather  he  has  a  capacity  for 
PROGRESS,  in  virtue  of  his  being  ra- 
tional. 

After  adverting  to  Language,  as  an 
awfdl  and  mysterious  evidence  of  his 
exalted  endowments,  and  felicitously 
distinguishing  instinct  from  reason, 
the  Essayist  observes  that  we  need 
not  be  disturbed  in  our  conclusions  by 
observing  the  condition  of  savage 
and  uncultivated  tribes,  ancient  or 
modem— the  Scythians  and  Barba- 
rians, the  Australians  and  Negroes. 
The  history  of  man,  in  the  earliest 
times,  is  as  truly  a  history  of  a  won- 
derful, intellectual,  social,  political, 
spiritual  creature,  as  it  is  at  present.! 
The  savage  and  ignorant  state  is  not  tbe 
state  of  nature  out  of  which  civilised 
life  has  everywhere  emerged :  their 
savage  condition  is  one  rather  of 
civilisation  degraded  and  lost,  than 
of  civilisation  incipient  and  prospec- 
tive. And  even  were  it  to  be  assumed 
to  be  otherwise,  that  man,  naturally 
savage,  had  a  tendency  to  become 
civilSed,  that  tendency  is  an  en- 
dowment no  less  wonderful  than  those 
endowments  which  civilisation  ex- 
hibits. 

When,  however,  we  taow  not  only 
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what  man  b,  but  what  he  may  become^ 
both  intellectually  and  morally,  as  we 
have  already  seen ;  when  we  cast  our 
mind^s  eye  over  the  history  of  the 
civilised  section  of  our  race,  wherever 
authentic  records  of  their  sayings  and 
doings  exist,  we  find  repeated  and 
radiant  instances  of  intellectual  and 
moral  greatness,  rising  into  sublimity 
— such  as  compel  us  to  admit  that 
man  is  incomparably  the  most  perfect 
and  highly  endowed  creature  which 
appears  to  have  ever  existed  on  the 
earth. 

**  How  far  proTions  periods  of  animal 
existence  were  a  necessary  preparation 
of  the  earth  as  the  habitation  of  man,  or 
a  gradual  progression  towards  the  exist- 
ence of  man,  we  need  not  nowinquire.  Bnt 
this,  at  least,  we  may  say,  that  man,  now 
that  he  is  here,  forms  a  climax  to  all 
that  has  preceded — a  term  incomparably 
exceeding  in  value  all  the  previous  parts 
of  the  series  —  a  complex  and  ornate 
capital  to  the  subjacent  column — a  per- 
sonage of  vastly  greater  dignity  and  im- 
portance than  all  the  preceding  line  of 
the  procession.^  * 

If  we  are  thus  to  regard  man  as 
the  climax  of  the  creation  in  space, 
as  in  time,  **  can  we  point  out  any 
characters,"  finally  asks  the  Essayist, 
*'  which  may  tend  to  make  it  conceiv- 
able that  the  Creator  should  thus  dis- 
tinguish him,  and  care  for  him — should 
prepare  his  habitation,  if  it  be  so,  by 
ages  of  chaotic  and  rudimentary  life, 
and  by  accompanying  orbs  of  brute 
and  barren  matter  ?  If  man  be  thus 
the  head,  the  crowned  head,  of  the 
creation,  is  he  worthy  to  be  thus  de- 
vated  ?  Has  he  any  qusdities  which 
make  it  conceivable  that,  with  such 
an  array  of  preparation  and  accom- 
paniment "—the  reader  will  note  the 
sadden  introduction  of  these  elements 
of  the  question,  the  ^^accompanying 
orbs  I " — *^  he  should  be  placed  upon 
the  earth,  his  throne?  Does  any 
answer  now  occur  to  us,  after  the 
views  which  have  been  presented  to 
us?  That  answer,"  continues  the 
Essayist,  ^'  is  the  one  which  has  been 
already  given  : "  the  transcendent  in- 
teUectufll,  moral,  and  religious  cha- 
racter of  man — such  as  warrants  him 
in  believing  that  God,  in  very  deed, 


is  not  only  mindful  of  him,  but  visits 

him."t 

This  may  be,  the  objector  is  con- 
ceived to  say;  but  my  difficidty  haunts 
and  harasses  me :  that,  while  man*8 
residence  is,  with  reference  to  the 
countless  glistening  orbs  revealed  by 
Astronomy,  scarcdy  in  the  proportion 
of  a  single  grain  of  sand  to  the  entire 
terraqueous  structure  of  our  globe,  I 
am  required  to  believe  that  the  Al- 
mighty has  dealt  with  him,  and  with 
the  speck  in  which  he  resides,  in  the 
awfully  exceptional  manner  asserted 
in  the  Scriptures.  Let  us  here  remind 
the  reader  of  a  coarser,  and  an  insolent 
and  blasphemous,  expression  of  this 
"  difilculty,"  by  Thomas  Paine,  already 
quoted : —  $ 

^^  The  system  of  a  pluralitv  of  worlds 
renders  the  Christian  faith  at  once 
little  and  ridiculous,  and  scatters  it 
in  the  mind  like  feathers  in  the  air: 
the  two  beliefs  cannot  be  held  together 
in  the  same  mind."  With  such  an  op- 
ponent Dr  Whewell  expressly  states 
that  he  has  no  concern;  he  deals 
with  a  "  '  difficulty*  felt  by  a  Mend:" 
wishing  "  rather  to  examine  how  to 
quiet  the  troubled  and  perplexed 
believer,  than  how  to  triumph  over 
the  dogmatical  and  self-satisfied  on- 
believer  " 

''  Let*  the  difficulty,"  he  says^  be 
put  in  any  way  the  objector  pleases." 

I.  Is  it  that  it  Lb  unworthy  of  the 
greatness  and  mi^jest^  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  our  conception  of  Him,  to 
bestow  such  peculiar  care  on  so 
SMALL  A  PART  of  Hls  CTcation  ?| 

But  a  narrow  inspection  of  the 
atom  of  space  assigned  to  man,  proves 
tha|  He  has  done  so.  He  has  made 
the  period  of  mankind,  though  only  a 
moment  in  the  ages  of  animfd  life,  the 
only  period  of  Intelligence,  Morality, 
Religion.  If  it  be  contrary  to  our  I 
conception  of  Him,  to  suppose  Him  to 
have  done  so,  it  is  plain  that  these 
conceptions  are  wrong.  God  has  not 
judged  as  to  what  is  worthy  of  Him, 
as  we  have  presumed  to  judge.  He 
has  deemed  it  worthy  of  Himself  to 
bestow  upon  man  this  special  care, 
though  he  occupy  so  small  a  portion 
of  TIME : — why  not,  then,  though  ha 
occupy  so  smaU  a  portion  of  space  ? 


♦  Essay,  pp.  198-199. 
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n.  Is  the  dlfficnlty  this  :-.That  sop- 
posing  the  earth,  alone,  to  be  occnpied 
by  inhabitants,  all  the  other  globes  of 
tbenniverse  are  wasted? — tamed  to 

NO  PCRP08E?* 

Is  **  waste"  of  this  kind  to  be  con- 
sidered nnsnited  to  the  character  of 
onr  Creator  ?  Bat  here  again  we  have 
the  like  ^*  waste"  in  the  occupation  of 
this  earth !  All  its  previons  ages,  its 
seas  and  its  continents,  have  been 
^*  wasted"  upon  mere brate  life:  often, 
apparently,  on  the  lowest,  the  least 
coDScioasformsof  life : — upon  sponges, 
coral,  shell-fish.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  seas  and  continents  of  other 
planets  be  occupied  with  life  of  this 
order,  or  with  no  life  at  all  ?  Who 
shall  tell  how  many  ages  elapsed 
before  this  earth  was  tenanted  by  life 
at  all  ?  Will  the  occopatlon  of  a  spot 
of  land,  or  a  little  water,  by  the  life 
of  a  sponge,  a  coral,  or  an  oyster, 
save  it  from  being  ^'wasted"?  If  a 
spot  of  rock  or  water  be  sofficiently 
employed  by  its  being  the  mere  seat 
of  organisation,  of  however  low  and 
simple  a  type, — why  not,  by  its  being 
the  mere  seat  of  attraction?  cohesion? 
crystalline  power?  All  parts  of  the 
universe  appear  pervaded  by  attrac- 
tion, by  forces  of  aggregation  and 
atomic  relation,  by  light  and  heat : 
wb^may  not  these  be  sufficient,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Creator,  to  prevent 
the  space  from  being  ^^  wasted,"  as, 
daring  a  great  part  of  the  earth's  past 
history,  and  over  vast  portions  of  its 
mass  in  its  present  form,  they  are 
actually  held  by  Him  to  be  sufficient? 
since  these  powers,  or  forces,  are  all 
that  occupy  such  portions.  This 
notion,  therefore,  of  the  improbability 
of  there  being  in  the  universe  so  vast 
an  amount  of  *' waste"  spaces,  or 
**  waste"  bodies,  as  is  implied  in  the 
notion  that  the  earth  alone  is  the  seat 
of  life,  or  of  intelligence,  is  confuted 
by  matter  of  fact,  existing,  in  respect 
of  vast  spaces,  waste  districts,  and 
especially  waste  times,  upon  onr  own 
earth.  llieavoiiiSiinca  of  such  "waste," 
according  to  our  notions  of  waste, 
is  no  part  of  the  economy  of  creation, 
so  far  as  we  can  discern  that  economy 
in  its  most  certain  exemplification. 

III.  Is  the  difficulty  this :— That 


giving  such  a  peculiar  dignity  and  im- 
portance to  the  earth  is  coktrart 
TO  THE  Analogy  of  Creation  ?  f 

This  objection,  be  it  observed, 
assumes  that  there  are  so  many  globes 
similar  to  the  earth,  and  like  her  re- 
volving,— some  accompanied  as  she  is, 
by  satellites, — on  their  axis,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  destination  and  office  of  all,  the 
same ; — that  there  are  so  many  stars, 
each,  like  oar  sun,  a  source  of  light, 
probably  also  of  heat ;  and  that  it  is 
consequently  reasonable  to  suppose 
their  light  and  beat,  like  his,  imparted, 
as  from  so  many  centres  of  systems, 
to  uphold  life ; — and  that  all  this 
affords  strong  ground  for  believing  ail 
such  planets,  as  well  those  of  our  own 
as  of  other  systems,  inhabited  like 
onr  planet.  ' 

But  the  Essayist  again  directs  the 
eye  of  the  questioner  to  the  state  of 
onr  own  planet,  as  demonstrated  by 
Greology,  in  order  to  show  the  preca- 
riousness,  if  not  futility,  of  supposing 
such  an  analogy  to  exist.  It  would 
lead  us  to  a  palpably  false  conclusion 
—  viz.,  that  daring  all  the  yast 
successive  periods  of  the  Earth's 
history,  that  Earth  was  occupied  with 
life  of  the  same  order — nay,  even^, 
that  since  the  Earth  is  now  the  seat 
of  an  intelligent  population,  it  must 
have  been  so  in  all  its  former  con- 
ditions. For  it  was  then  able,  and 
adapted,  to  support  animal  life,  and 
that  of  creatures  pretty  closely  resem- 
bling mant  in  physical  structure; 
Nevertheless,  if  evidence  go  for  any- 
thing, the  Earth  did  not  do  sof 
"Even,"  says  Dr  Whewell,  "those 
geologists  who  have  dwelt  most  on 
the  discovery  of  fossil  monkeys,  and 
other  animals  nearest  to  man,  have 
not  dreamed  that  there  existed,  before 
him,  a  race  of  rational,  intelligent, 
and  progressive  creatures."  §  Here, 
however,  he  is  mistaken,  as  we  shall 
presently  see  Sir  David  Brewster 
revelling  in  such  a  dream.  As,  then, 
the  notion  that  one  period  of  time  in 
the  Earth^s  history  must  resemble 
another  in  the  character  of  its  popula- 
tion, because  it  resembles  it  in  physical 
conditions,  is  negatived  by  the  hbtory 
of  the  Earth  itself ;  so  the  notion  that 


•  Essay,  p.  195.  f  Ibid.,  p.  196. 
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one  part  of  the  universe  mnst  resemble 
another  in  its  population,  because  it 
has  a  resemblance  in  physical  con- 
ditions, is  negatived,  as  a  law  of  crea- 
tion. Analogy  really  affords  no  sup- 
port to  sach  a  notion. 

rV.  Nay,  continues  Dr  Whewell,  ♦ 
we  may  go  farther:  instead  of  the 
analogy  of  creation  pointing  to  such 
entire  resemblance  of  similar  parts,  it 
points  in  the  opposite  direction :  it  is 
not  entire  resemblance,  but  universal 
difference,  that  we  discover :  not  the 
repetition  of  exactly  similar  cases,  but 
a  scries  of  cases  perpetually  dissimilar, 
presents  itself:  not  constancy,  but 
change  —  perhaps  advance;  not  one 
permanent  and  pervading  scheme, 
but  preparation,  and  completion  of 
successive  schemes : — ^not  uniformity, 
and  a  fixed  type  of  existences,  but 
progression  and  a  climax. 

Viewing  the  advent  of  Man,  and 
what  preceded  it,  it  seems  the  analogy 
of  nature  that  there  should  be  inferior, 
as  well  as  superior,  provinces  in  the 
universe,  and  that  the  inferior  may 
occupy  an  immensely  larger  portion 
of  Time  than  the  superior.  Why 
not,  then,  of  Space? 

"  The  earth  was  brute  and  inert,  com- 
pared with  its  present  condition  ;  dark 
and  chaotic,  so  far  as  the  light  of  reason 
and  intelligence  are  concerned,  for  coant- 
less  centuries  before  man  was  created. 
Why  then  may  not  other  parts  of  creation 
be  still  in  this  brute  and  inert  and  chaotic 
state,  while  the  ei^h  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  higher  exercise  of  creative 
power  t  If  the  earth  was  for  ages  a  tur- 
bid abyss  of  lava  and  of  mud,  why  may  not 
Mars  or  Saturn  be  so  still  t  .  .  .  Hie 
possibility  that  the  planets  are  such  rude 
masses,  is  quite  as  tenable,  on  astrono- 
mical grounds,  as  the  possibility  that  the 
planets  resemble  the  earth,  in  matters  of 
which  astronomy  can  tell  us  nothing.  We 
say,  therefore,  that  the  example  of  geology 
refutes  the  argument  drawn  firom  the  sup- 
posed analogy  of  one  part  of  the  universe 
with  another  ;  and  suggests  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  the  force  of  analogy,  better 
known,  may  tend  in  the  opposite  direo- 

We  have  now  gone  through  a  large 
portion,  embracing  two  of  the  three 
sections  into  which  we  had  divided 


this  startling  Essay;  presenting  as 
full  and  fair  an  account  of  it  as  is  con- 
sistent with  our  limits.  Though  the 
author  professes  that  he  *^  does  not 
pretend  to  disprove  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  but  to  deny  the  existence  of 
arguments  making  the  doctrine  pro- 
bable,*' his  undisguised  object  is  to 
assign  cogent  reasons  for  holding  the 
opposite  to  be  the  true  doctrine— the 
Unity  of  the  World.  What  has  gon<e 
before  is,  moreover,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe 
are  fitted,  equally  with  the  Earth,  to 
be  the  abodes  of  life.  Before  passing 
on,  however,  to  the  remaining  section 
of  the  Essay^  which  is  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  that  assumption,  let  us  here  in- 
troduce on  the  scene  Dr  Wheweirs 
only  hitherto  avowed  antagonist.  Sir 
David  Brewster. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
otherwise  than  with  much  considera* 
tion,  whatever  is  published  by  this 
gentleman,  we  must  express  our  re- 
gret  that  he  did  not  more  deliberately 
approach  so  formidable  an  opponent 
as  Dr  Whewell,  and,  as  we  are  com- 
pelled to  add,  in  a  more  calm  and 
courteous  spirit.  We  never  read  a 
performance  less  calculated  than  this 
Essay^  from  its  modesty  and  modera- 
tion of  tone,  and  the  high  and  ab- 
stract nature  of  the  topics  which  it 
discusses  with  such  powerful  logio, 
and  such  a  profusion  of  knowledge  of 
every  kind,  to  provoke  an  acrimonious 
answer.  It  is  happily  rare,  in  recent 
times,  for  one  of  two  philosophic 
disputants,  to  speak  of  the  other's 
"  exhibiting  an  amount  of  knowledge 
so  massive  as  occasionally  to  smother 
his  reason  ;  **  t  ^*  ascribing  his  senti- 
ments only  to  some  morbid  condition 
of  the  mental  powers,  which  feeds 
upon  paradox,  and  delights  in  doing 
violence  to  sentiments  deeply  cherish- 
ed, and  to  opinions  universally  be- 
lieved ; "  §  characterising  some  of  his 
reasonings  as  ^^  dialectics  in  which  s 
large  dose  of  banter  and  ridicule  !» 
seasoned  with  a  little  condiment  of 
science;"!  aad  an  elaborate  ar|;n- 
ment,  of  great  strength  and  onri. 
nality,  whether  sound  or  not,  as  "Uie 
most  ingenious,  though  shallow  piect- 


*  Etsay,  p.  198.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  199,  200. 
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of  sophistry,  which  we  I  (Sir  Darid 
Brewster)  have  encountered  in  mo- 
•dera  times  ;'^  *  referring  bis  *^  theories 
«nd  specniations  to  no  better  a  feeling 
than  a  love  of  notoriety/^  f  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Sir  David  was 
not  perfectly  aware  who  his  oppon- 
ent was,  t  which  occasions  extreme 
surprise  at  the  tone  adopted  throngh- 
out  More  WorUU  tJian  One,  In  his 
peiace,  he  explains  as  a  canse  of 
nis  anger,  that  he  found  that  ^Uhe 
ftuthor "  of  the  Essay ^  ^^  under  a 
tULe  calculated  to  mislead  the  public, 
had  made  an  elaborate  attack  upon 
opinions  consecrated,  as  Sir  David 
had  thought,  by  reason  and  revela- 
tion,**— that  the  author  had  not  only 
adopted  a  theory  (the  Nebular)  so 
universally  condemned  as  a  dangerous 
speculation,  ^^  but  had  taken  a  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  solar  system 
oalcnlated  to  disparage  the  science  of 
astronomy,  and  throw  a  doubt  over 
tiie  noblest  of  its  truths.**  We  dismiss 
this  topic  with  a  repetition  of  our  re- 
gret, that  so  splendid  a  subject  was 
not  approached  in  a  serener  spirit; 
tiiat  greater  respect  was  not  shown  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries  for  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age ;  and 
that  suffident  time  was  not  taken, 
in  order  to  avoid  divers  surprising 
snacuks  occurring  in  even  the  compo- 
sition, and  certain  rash  and  unguarded 
expressions  and  speculations. 

If  Dr  Whewell  may  be  regarded  as 
{pace  tanH  viril)  a  sort  of  Star- 
washer,  his  opponent  is  in  very 
truth  a  Star-Peopler.  Though  he  ad- 
mits that  <*  there  are  some  difficulties 
to  be  removed,  and  some  additional 
analogies  to  be  adduced,  before  the 
mind  can  admit  the  startling  propo- 
rtion §  that  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  all 
the  satellites,  are  inhabited  spheres  ** 
•—yet  he  believes  that  they  are:|| 
that  all  the  planets  of  their  respec- 
tive systems  are  so;  as  well  as  tJl 
the  single  stars,  double  stars,  and 
nebulas,  with  all  planets  and  satellites 


circling  about  them  I — ^though  "our 
/altering  reason  utterly  fails  us  I  **  he 
owns,Y  ^*  when  called  on  to  believe 
that  even  the  Nebuks  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  life  and  reason  I  Wher- 
ever there  is  matter  there  must  be 
life  1  **  One  can  by  this  time  almost 
pardon  the  excitement,  the  alarm 
rather,  and  anger,  with  which  Sir 
David  ruefully  beheld  Dr  Whewell  go 
forth  on  his  exterminating  expedition 
through  Infinitude  I  It  was  like  a 
father  gazing  on  the  ruthless  sUngh- 
ter  of  his  offspring.  Planet  after 
planet,  satellite  after  satellite,  star 
after  star,  sun  after  sun,  single  suns 
and  double  suns,  system  after  system, 
nebula  after  nebula,  all  disappeared 
before  this  sidereal  Quixote  I  As  for 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  pet  planets 
of  Sir  David,  they  were  dealt  with  in 
a  way  perfectly  shocking.  The  former 
turned  out,  to  the  disordered  optics 
and  unsteady  brain  of  the  Essayist,  to 
be  a  sphere  of  water,  with  perhaps  a 
few  cinders  at  the  centre,  and  peopled 
*^with  cartilaginous  and  glutinous 
monsters — boneless,  watery,  pulpy 
creatures,  floating  in  the  fluid  ;**  while 
poor  Saturn  may  be  supposed  turning 
aghast  on  hearing  that,  for  all  his 
grand  appearance,  he  was  little  else 
than  a  sphere  of  vapour,  with  a  little 
water,  tenanted,  if  at  all,  by  "  aqueous, 
gelatinous  creatures  —  too  sluggish 
almost  to  be  deemed  alive— floating 
in  their  ice-cold  waters,  shrowded  for 
ever  by  their  humid  skies!'*  But 
talk  after  this  of  the  pensive  Moon  1 
**  She  is  a  mere  cinder !  a  collection 
of  sheets  of  rigid  slag,  and  inac- 
tive craters  I  **  This  could  be  borne 
no  longer ;  so  thus  Su*  David  pours 
forth  the  grief  and  indignation  of 
the  Soul  Astronomic,  in  a  passage 
fraught  with  the  spirit,  and  embody- 
ing the  results,  of  his  whole  book,  and 
which  we  give,  as  evidently  laboured 
by  the  author  with  peculiar  care. 

**  Those  nngenial  minds  that  can  be 
hronght  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  the 


•  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  202.  +  Ibid.,  p.  199.' 

t  In  fact,  in  a  note  to  page  247,  Sir  David  thus  silly  alludes  to  those  "conjectares" 
of  Dr  Whewell  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  to  which  we  hare  refered  {ante,  pp.  290, 
"291): — ^"A  very  different  opinion  is  stated  by  Dr  Whewell,  In  his  Brtdgewater 
ISreatise; "  adding,  after  citing  the  passages, ''  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  *  On  the  vastness 
<lfthe  Universe,*  is  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  the  reader,  and  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  opinions  of  the  Essayist.**— This  is  perfectly  fair. 
§  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  98.  U  Ibid.,  p.  108.  t  Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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only  inhabited  body  in  the  uniTerse,  will 
hare  no  difficulty  in  oonoeiring  that  it 
alBO  might  hare  been  without  inhiftbitantl. 
Nay,  if  such  minds  are  imbued  with  geo- 
logical truth,  they  must  admit  that  fbr 
millione  of  years  the  earth  was  without 
inhabitant!  ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  the 
extraordinary  result,  that  for  millions  of 
years  there  was  not  an  intelligent  crea* 
ture  in  the  yast  dominions  of  the  uniTer- 
sal  King  ;  and  that  before  the  formation 
of  the  protozoie  strata,  there  was  neither 
a  plant  nor  an  animal  throughout  the  in- 
finity of  spaoe  1  During  this  long  period 
of  uniTersal  death,  when  Nature  herself 
was  asleep— the  sun,  with  his  magnificent 
attendant9--the  planets,  with  their  faith- 
ful satellites — the  stars  in  the  binary 
systems — the  solar  system  itself,  were 
performing  their  daily,  their  annual,  and 
their  secular  movements  unseen,  unheed- 
ed, and  fulfilling  no  purpose  that  human 
reason  can  conceiye  ;  lamps  lighting  no> 
thing  —  fires  heating  nothing — waters 
quenching  nothing — clouds  screening  no- 
thing—  breezes  fanning  nothing  —  and 
'OYerything  around,  mountain  and  valley, 
hill  and  dale,  earth  and  ocean,  all  mean- 
ing nothing. 

*  The  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space.* 

To  our  apprehension,  such  a  condition  of 
the  earth,  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the 
sidereal  universe,  would  be  the  same  as 
that  of  our  own  globe  if  all  its  vessels  of 
war  and  of  commerce  were  traversing  its 
seas  with  empty  cabins  and  fyeightless 
holds  ;  as  if  all  the  railways  on  its  sur- 
ikce  were  in  full  activity  without  pae- 
aengers  and  goods ;  and  all  our  machinery 
beating  the  air  and  gnashing  their  iron 
teeth  without  work  performed.  A  house 
without  tenants,  a  city  without  citizens, 
present  to  our  minds  the  same  idea  as  a 
planet  without  life,  and  a  universe  with- 
out inhabitants.  Why  the  house  was 
built,  why  the  city  was  founded,  why 
the  planet  was  made,  and  why  the  nni- 
Terse  vras  created,  it  would  be  difficult 
even  to  conjecture.  Equally  great  would 
be  the  difficulty  were  the  planets  shape- 
less lumps  of  matter,  poised  in  ether,  and 
still  and  motionless  as  the  grave.  But 
when  we  consider  them  as  chiaelled 
epheres,  and  teeming  with  inorganio 
beauty,  and  in  full  mechanical  activity, 
performing  their  appointed  motions  with 
such  miraculous  precision  that  their  days 
and  their  years  never  err  a  second  of 
time  in  hundreds  of  centuries,  the  diffi- 
culty of  believing  them  to  be  without  life 
IB,  if  possible,  immeasurably  increased. 
To   conceive  any  one    material    globe. 


whether  a  gigantic  clod  slumbering  in 
space,  or  a  noble  planet  equipped  likt 
our  own,  and  duly  performing  its  appoint- 
ed task,  to  have  no  living  occupants,  or 
not  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  receive 
them,  seems  to  us  one  of  those  notions 
which  could  be  harboured  only  in  an  ill- 
educated  and  ill-regulated  mind — a  mind 
without  faith  and  without  hope :  but  to 
conceive  a  whole  universe  of  moving  and 
revolving  worlds  in  such  a  category,  in- 
dicates, in  our  apprehension,  a  mind  dead 
to  feeling  and  shorn  of  reason."* 

**  It  ia  doubtless  possible,"  observes 
Sir  David,  however,  a  little  ftirtheron,t 
as  if  with  a  twinge  of  misgiving,  ^^  that 
the  Mighty  Architect  of  the  universe 
may  have  had  other  objects  in  view,  in- 
comprehensible by  OS,  than  that  of  sop* 
porting  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
these  magnificent  spheres."  Would 
that  Sir  David  Brewster  would  allow 
himself  to  be  largely  influenced  by  thii 
rational  and  devout  sentiment  I  HIb 
book  is,  on  the  contrary,  crammed 
with  assertions  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  of  a  peremptory  and  intolerant 
character  unknown  to  the  spirit  of 
genuine  philosophy. 

The  Essayist,  however,  is  not  in- 
capable of  quiet  humour :  and  the  fol- 
lowing pregnant  passage  is  at  least 
worthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  that 
which  we  have  just  quoted  from  his 
indignant  and  eloquent  opponent  :-^ 

*^  Undoubtedly,  all  true  astronomenL 
taught  caution  and  temperance  of  thought 
by  the  discipline  of  their  magnificent 
science,  abstain  from  founding  such  as* 
sumptions  upon  their  discoveries.  They 
know  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  upon  their 
guard  against  the  tricks  which  fancy  plays 
with  the  senses;  and  if  they  see  appear* 
ances  of  which  they  cannot  interpret  the 
meaning,  they  are  content  that  they  should 
have  no  meaning  for  them,  till  the  das 
explanation  comes.  We  hare  innumer- 
able examples  of  this  wise  and  cautions 
temper  in  all  periods  of  astronomy.  One 
has  occurred  lately.  Several  earefhl 
astronomers,  observing  the  stars  by  dajy 
had  been  surprised  to  see  globes  of  light 
glide  across  the  field  of  view  of  their 
telescopes,  often  in  rapid  succession,  and 
in  great  numbers.  They  did  not,  as  may 
be  supposed,  rush  to  the  assumption  that 
these  globes  were  celestial  bodies  of  a  new 
kind,  before  unseen,  and  that,  fh>m  Um 
peculiarity  of  their  appearance  and  move* 
ment,  they  were  probably  inhabited  bj 
beings  of  a  peculiar  kind.     They  pro- 


Mort  Worlds  than  One,  pp.  18<^  188« 
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oeeded  differently.  They  altered  tbe 
focus  of  their  telescopes,  looked  with 
other  glasses,  made  yarious  changes  and 
trials;  and  finally  discovered  that  these 
globes  of  light  were  the  winged  seeds  of 
certain  plants,  which  were  wafted  through 
the  air,  and  which,  illuminated  by  the 
Bun,  were  made  globular  by  being  at 
distances  unsuited  to  the  focus  of  the 
telescopes  !  '*  * 

Before  proceeding  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  Sir 
Dayid  Brewster  enconnters  Dr  Wbe- 
well,  let  ns  offer  a  general  observa- 
tion concerning  both  these  eminent 
gentlemen.  While  the  latter  exhibits 
throngbont  his  Essay  a  spirit  of  can- 
dour and  modesty,  without  one  harsh 
expression  or  uncharitable  insinuation 
with  reference  to  the  holder  of  doc- 
trines which  he  is  bent  upon  impugn- 
ing with  all  his  mental  power  and 
multifarious  resources ;  the  former,  as 
we  have  seen,  uses  language  at  once 
heated,  uncourteous,  and  unjustifiable : 
especially  where  he  more  than  insinu- 
ates that  his  opponent,  whose  great 
knowledge  and  ability  he  admits, 
either  deliberately  countenances  doc- 
trines tending  really  to  Atheism,  or 
may  be  believed  "  ignorant  of  their 
tendency,  and  to  have  forgotten  the 
truths  of  Inspiration,  and  even  those 
of  Natural  Religion."  t  To  venture, 
however  circuitously,  to  hint  such 
imputations  upon  an  opponent  whom 
he  had  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect 
being  one  of  such  high  and  respon- 
sible academic  position,  is  an  offence 
equally  against  personal  courtesy  and 
public  propriety ;  as  we  think  Sir  David 
Brewster  would,  on  reflection,  acknow- 
ledge. Both  Dr  Whewell  and  Sir 
David  Brewster  must  excuse  us,  if, 
scanning  both  through  the  cold  me- 
dium of  impartial  criticism,  their  spe- 
culations, questions,  or  assertions  ap- 
pear to  us  disturbed  and  deflected  by 
a  leading  prepossession  or  foregone 
conclusion,  which  we  shall  indicate  in 
the  words  of  each. 

Dr  Whewell.—"  The  Earth  is  really 
the  largest  Planetary  body  in  the  Solar 
system ;  its  domestic  hearth,  and  the 
Only  World  [t.  e.  collection  of  intelligent 
creatures]  in  the  Universe.''  X 


Sir  David  Brewster. — ''Life  is  almost 
a  property  of  matter.  .  .  .  Wherever 
there  is  Matter,  there  must  be  Life  :-^ 
Life  physical,  to  enjoy  its  beauties  ;  Life 
Moral,  to  worship  its  Maker  ;  and  Life 
Intellectual,  to  proclaim  His  wisdom  and 
His  power.  .  .  .  Universal  Life  up<m 
Universal  matter,  is  an  idea  to  which  the 
mind  instinctively  clings.  .  .  Every  star 
in  the  Heavens,  and  every  point  in  a  ne- 
bula which  the  most  powerful  telescope 
has  not  separated  from  its  neighbour,  is 
a  sun  surrounded  by  inhabited  planets 
like  our  own.  ...  In  peopling  such 
worlds  with  life  and  intelligence,  we 
assign  the  cause  of  their  existence  ;  and 
when  the  mind  is  once  alive  to  this  great 
Truth,  it  cannot  fail  to  realise  the  grand 
combination  of  infinity  of  life  with  ii&nity 
of  matter.**  § 

The  composition  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  though  occasionsdly  too  de* 
clamatory  and  rhetorical,  and  so  far 
lacking  the  dignified  simplicity  be- 
fitting the  subjects  with  which  he 
deals,  has  much  merit.  It  is  easy, 
vivid,  and  vigorous,  but  wiU  bear  re- 
trenchment, and  lowering  of  tone.  As 
to  the  substantial  texture  of  his  work, 
we  think  it  betrays,  in  almost  every 
page,  haste  and  impetuosity,  and 
evidence  that  the  writer  has  sadly 
under-estimated  the  strength  of  his 
opponent.  Another  feature  of  More 
Worids  than  One,  is  a  manifest  de* 
Bire  provocare  adpopulum — a  greater 
anxiety,  in  the  first  instance,  to  catch 
the  ear  of  the  million,  than  to  con- 
vince the  "  fit  audience,  though  few." 
Now,  however,  to  his  work ;  and,  as 
we  have  already  said,  on  him  lies  the 
labouring  oar  of  proof.  All  that  his 
opponent  professes  to  do,  Is  to  ask  for 
arguments  ^^  rendering  probable"  that 
'^  doctrine"  which  Sir  David  pledges 
himself  to  demonstrate  to  be  not  only 
the  *'  hope''  of  the  Christian,  but  the 
creed  of  the  philosopher:  as  much, 
that  is,  an  article  of  his  belief,  as  the 
doctrines  of  attraction  and  gravitation^ 
or  the  existence  of  demonstrable  astro- 
nomical facts. 

He  commences  with  abrief  introdoc- 
tion,  sketching  the  growth  of  the  belief 
in  a  plurality  of  worlds— one  steadily 
and  firmly  increaaing  in  strength,  till 
it  encountered  the  rude  shock  of  the 


*  Eitay,  ch.  vii.  sec.  17,  p.  221.  f  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  248. 

X  Essay,  chap.  z.  sec  10,  pp.  308,  309  ;  chap.  xli.  sec.  1.  p.  859. 
§  More  Worlds  than  One,  pp.  178, 179. 
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Essayist,  whose  "  very  remarkable 
work"  Is  "  ably  written,"  and  who 
^*  defends  ingenioasly  his  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary views :"  "  the  direct  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  ridicule  and  bring 
into  contempt  the  grand  discoveries  in 
sidereal  astronomy  by  which  the  last 
century  has  been  distinguished."  In  his 
next  chapter,  Sir  David  discusses  ^'  the 
religions  aspect  of  the  question,"  re- 
presenting man,  especially  the  philo- 
sopher, as  always  having  pined  after 
a  knowledge  of  the  scene  of  his  future 
being.  He  declares  that  neither  the 
Old  nor  the  New  Testament  contains 
*^  a  single  expression  incompatible 
with  the  great  truth  that  there  are 
other  worlds  than  our  own  which  are 
the  seats  of  life  and  intelligence;"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  ^^  other 
passages  which  are  inexplicable  with- 
out admitting  it  to  be  true."  He  re- 
gards, as  we  have  seen,  the  noble  ex- 
clamation of  the  Psalmist,  *•*•  What  is 
man,"  as  *^  a  positive  argument  for  a 
plurality  of  worlds ; "  and  ^^  cannot 
doubt"  that  he  was  gifted  with  a 
plenary  knowledge  of  the  starry  sys- 
tem, inhabited  as  Sir  David  would 
have  it  to  be  I  Dr  Chalmers,  let 
as  remark,  in  passing,  expressed  him- 
self differently,  and  with  a  more  be- 
coming reserve :  ^^  It  is  not  for  us 
to  say  whether  inspiration  revealed 
to  the  Psalmist  the  wonders  of  the 
modern  astronomy,'*  but  ^^even  though 
the  mind  be  a  perfect  stranger  to 
the  science  of  these  enlightened  times, 
the  heavens  present  a  great  and  an 
elevating  spectacle,  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  awakened  the  piety 
of  the  Psalmist" — a  view  in  which  Dr 
Whewell  concurs.  Sir  David  then 
comes  to  consider  the  doctrine  of 
"  Man,  in  bis  future  state  of  existence, 
consisting,  as  at  present,  of  a  spiritual 
nature  residing  in  a  corporeal  frame." 
We  must,  therefore,  find  for  the  race 
of  Adam,  "  if  not  for  the  races  which 
preceded  him  !  ^^  *  "  a  material  home 
npon  which  he  may  reside,  or  from 
which  he  may  travel  to  other  localities 
in  the  universe."  That  house,  he  says, 
cannot  be  the  earth,  for  it  will  not 
be  big  enough — there  will  be  such 
a  **  population  as  the  habitable  parts 
of  our  globe  could  not  possibly  ac- 
commodate;" wherefore,   "  we  can 
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scarcely  doubt  that  their  future  abode 
must  be  on  some  of  the  primary  or 
secondary  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
whose  inhabitants  have  ceased  to 
exist,  like  those  on  the  earth  ;  or  on 
planets  which  have  long  been  in  a 
state  of  preparation,  as  our  earth  was, 
for  the  advent  of  intellectual  life." 
Here,  then,  is  ^^  the  creed  of  the  phi- 
losopher," as  well  as  "  the  hope  of  the 
Christian."  Passing,  according  to  the 
order  adopted  in  this  paper,  from  the 
first  chapter  Q^  Religious  Aspect  of 
the  Question"),  we  alight  on  the 
seventh,  entitled  ^^  Religious  Difficul- 
ties^  We  entertain  too  much  con- 
sideration for  Sir  David  Brewster 
to  speak  harshly  of  anything  falling 
from  his  pen ;  but  we  think  ourselves 
justified  in  questioning  whether  this 
chapter — dealing  with  speculations  of 
an  awful  nature,  among  which  the 
greatest  religious  and  philosophical 
intellects  tremble  as  they  *^  go  sound- 
ing on  their  dim  and  perilous  way" — 
shows  him  equal  to  cope  with  his  ex- 
perienced opponent,  whom  every  page 
devoted  to  such  topics  shows  to  have 
fixed  the  Difficulty  with  which  he 
proposed  to  deal,  fully  and  steadily 
before  his  eyes,  in  all  its  moral,  meta- 
physical, and  philosophical  bearings, 
and  to  have  discussed  it  cautiously  and 
reverently.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  briefly  indicating  the  course  of 
observation  on  that  ^^  difficulty  "adopt- 
ed by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  discreet  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment  whether  Sir  David  has 
left  the  difficulty  where  he  found  it,  or 
removed,  lessened,  or  enhanced  it. 

Dr  Whewell,  in  his  Dialogue^  thus 
temperately  and  effectively  deals  with 
this  section  of  his  opponent's  lucu- 
brations : — 

''  His  own  solution  of  the  question  coxl- 
cerning  the  redemption  of  other  worlds 
appears  to  be  this,  that  the  proyisiou 
made  for  the  redemption  of  man  by  what 
took  place  npon  earth  eighteen  hnndred 
years  ago,  may  have  extended  its  in- 
fluence to  other  worlds. 

**  In  reply  to  which  astronomico-theo- 
logical  hypothesis  three  remarks  oflTer 
themselves  :  In  the  first  place,  the  hypo- 
thesis is  entirely  without  warrant  or  coun- 
tenance in  the  revelation  f^om  which  aU 
our  knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion is  derived;  in  the  second  place,  the 
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erents  whieli  took  plaoe  upon  e&Hh  eigh- 
teen hundred  yean  ago,  were  connected 
with  a  train  ofeventi  in  the  hidory  of  man, 
which  had  hegun  at  the  creation  of  man, 
and  extended  through  all  the  intervening 
ages;  and  the  hearing  of  this  whole  series 
of  eyents  npon  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  worlds  must  be  so  different 
from  its  bearing  on  the  condition  of  man, 
that  the  hypothesis  needs  a  dozen  other 
auxiliary  hypotheses  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible ;  and,  in  the  third  plaoe,  this  hypo- 
thesis, making  the  earth,  insignificant  as 
it  seems  to  be  in  the  astronomical  scheme, 
ihe  centre  of  the  theological  scheme, 
ascribes  to  the  earth  a  peculiar  distinc- 
tion, quite  as  much  at  rariance  with  the 
analogies  of  the  planets  to  one  another, 
as  the  supposition  that  the  earth  alone  is 
inhabited;  to  say  nothing  of  the  bearing 
ni  the  critic's  hypothesis  on  the  other 
Byatems  that  encircle  other  suns."  * 

'*In  freely  discnssiog  the  subject 
of  a  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  says  Sir 
Dayid,  *^  there  can  be  no  collision 
between  Reason  and  Reyelation." 
He  regrets  the  extrayagant  concln- 
sion  of  some,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
all  planets  but  onr  own,  "  are  sinless 
and  immortiJ  beings  that  never  broke 
the  Divine  Law,  and  enjoying  that 
perfect  felicity  reserved  for  only  a  few 
of  the  less  favoured  occnpants  of 
earth.  Thus  chained  to  a  planet,  the 
lowest  and  most  unfortunate  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  philosopher,  with  all  his  ana- 
logies broken  down,  may  justly  re- 
nounce his  faith  in  a  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  and  rejoice  in  the  more  bmit- 
ed  but  safer  creed  of  the  anti-Pluralist 
author,  who  makes  the  earth  the  only 
world  in  the  universe,  and  the  special 
object  of  God's  paternal  care.**  t  He 
proceeds,  in  accordance  with  ''men 
of  lofty  minds  and  undoubted  piety," 
to  regard  the  existence  of  moral  evil 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  the  universe,  and  conse- 
quently affecting  all  its  Rational  In- 
habitants, t  He  "rejects  the  idea  that 
the  inhabitants  of  tne  planets  do  not 
require  a  Saviour ;  and  maintains  the 
more  rational  opinion,  that  they  stand 
in  the  same  moral  relation  to  their 
Maker  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth;  and  seeks  for  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  —  how  can  there  be  inhabit 
tants  in  the  planets,  when  God  had 
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but  One  Son,  whom  He  oould  send  to 
save  them  ?  If  we  can  give  a  salls- 
fEu^ry  answer  to  this  question,  it 
may  destroy  the  objections  of  tiie 
Infidel,  while  it  relieves  the  Christian 
fh)m  his  difficulties."  §  .  .  .  **  Whett 
our  Saviour  died,  the  influence  of  EBs 
death  extended  backward,  in  the 
Past,  to  millions  who  never  heaid 
His  name ;  in  the  Future,  to  mOlioiis 
who  never  will  hear  it  .  .  a  Foree^ 
which  did  not  vary  with  any  fimctioa 
of  the  distance.  H  .  .  .  cSmanating 
from  the  middle  planet  of  the  system^ 

The  earth  the  middle  planet 

of  the  system  ?  How  is  this  ?  In  an 
earlier  portion  of  his  book  (p.  56)^ 
Sir  David  had  demonstrated  that 
"  our  earth  is  neither  the  middle  [his 
own  italics]  planet,  nor  the  planet 
nearest  the  sun,  nor  the  planet  frurthest 
from  that  luminary:  that  therefore 
the  earth,  as  a  planet,  has  no  pre- 
eminence in  the  solar  system,  to 
induce  us  to  believe  that  it  is  the  imly 

inhabited  world Jupiter 

is  the  middle  planet  (p.  55),  and  i» 
otherwise  highly  distinguished  I  ^ 
How  is  this  ?  Can  the  two  passages 
containing  such  direct  contradictions 
have  emanated  from  the  same  edentific 
controversialist?— To  resume,  how- 
ever: 

—  "Emanating  from  the  middle 

Slanet  of  the  system,  why  may  it  not 
tLYe  extended  to  them  all^  .  .  to  the 
Planetary  Races  in  thePast,  and  to  the 
Planetary  Races  in  the  Future?  .  .  . 
But  to  bring  our  argnment  more 
within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  un- 
derstanding " — he  supposes  our  eartb 
split  into  two  parts!  the  old  world 
and  the  new  (as  Biela's  comet  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  divided  in  1846},. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christimn 
era  I T— "  would  not  both  froffmentt 
have  shared  in  the  beneficence  of  the 
Cross — ^the  penitent  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  richly  as  the  pil- 
grim on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  ? 
.  .  .  .  Should  this  view  prove 
unsatisfactory  to  the  anxious  inquirer,, 
we  may  suggest  another  senthnent, 
even  though  we  ourselves  may  not 

admit  it  into  our  creed 

May  not  the  Divine  Nature,  which 
can  neither  suffSer,  nor  die,  and  which, 


*  Dialogue,  pp.  62-64. 
§  Ibid.^  p.  138. 
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in  our  planet,  once  only  clothed 
itself  in  hnmanity,  resume  dsewhere  a 
physical  form^  and  expiate  the  guilt  of 
unnumbered  worlds ?^^  ♦ 

We  repeat,  that  we  abstain  from 
offering  any  of  the  stem  strictnres 
which  these  passages  almost  extort 
fromns. 

He  proceeds  to  declare  himself  in- 
competent to  comprehend  the  Diffi- 
culty "put  in  a  form  so  unintelligible*' 
by  the  Essayist— that  of  a  kind  of 
existence,  similar  to  that  of  men,  in 
respect  of  their  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  character,  and  its  pro- 
gressive development,  existing  in  any 
region  occnpiea  by  other  beings  than 
man.  He  denies  that  Progression 
has  been  the  character  of  the  history 
of  man,t  but  rather  frequent  and  vast 
retrogressions  ever  since  the  Fall;  and 
asks  "  which  of  these  ever-changing 
conditions  of  hnmanity  is  the  unique 
condition  of  the  Essayist— incapable  of 
repetition  in  the  scheme  of  the  Uni- 
verse ?  "  t  Why  may  there  not  be  an 
intermediate  race  between  that  of 
man  and  the  angelic  beings  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  human  reason  shall  pass 
into  the  highest  form  of  created  mind, 
and  human  affections  into  their 
noblest  development? — 

^  Why  m&y  not  the  intelligenee  of  ih% 
■pheres  bo  ordained  for  the  study  of  r»- 
gioDB  and  objects  unstadied  and  naknown 
on  earth  t  Why  may  not  labour  have  a 
better  oommifNiion  than  to  earn  its  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  its  brow  1  Why  may  it 
not  pluck  its  loaf  from  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  or  gather  its  manna  from  the  ground, 
or  draw  its  wine  from  the  bleed^  res- 
sels  of  the  vine,  or  inkale  its  anodyne 
breath  from  the  paradim  gas  qf  its  aistO' 
sphenr% 

And  Sir  David  thus  concludes  the 
chapter : — 

''The  difficulties  we  hare  been  oon- 
ddering^  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  religious 
eharaeter,  hare  been  Tery  unwisely  in- 
troduoed  into  tiie  question  of  a  PlnnJity 
of  Worlds.  We  are  not  entitled  to  re- 
monsteate  with  the  sceptic,  but  we  renture 
to  doubt  the  soundness  of  that  philo- 
sopher's Judgment  who  thinks  that  the 
truths  of  natural  religion  are  affected  by 
a  belief  in  planetary  races,  and  the  reality 
of  that  Christian's  fiuth  who  considers  it 
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to  be  endangered  by  a  belief  that  there 
are  other  Worlds  than  his  own." 

This  last  paragraph  induces  us  to  go 
so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  addressed  his  under- 
standing deliberately,  to  the  subject 
to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  tl^ 
most  elaborate  reasonings  of  Dr  Whe- 
well  have  been  directed. 

Sir  David  does  not  quarrel  with 
the  Essayist's  account  of  the  consti- 
tution of  man;  and  we  must  now 
see  how  he  deids  with  the  £ssayist*8 
arguments  drawn  from  Geology. 

Sir  David  ^^  is  not  disposed  to  grudge 
the  geologist  even  periods  so  marve- 
lous^' as  ^*  millions  of  years  required 
for  the  formation  of  strata,  provided 
they  be  considered  as  merely  hypo- 
thetical;"  and  admits  that  *^  our  seas 
and  continents  have  nearly  the  same 
locality,  and  cover  nearly  the  same 
area,  as  they  did  at  the  creation  of 
Adam ; "  but  demurs  to  the  condnsion 
that  the  earth  was  prepared  for  man 
by  causes  operating  so  gradually  as  th& 
diurnal  change  going  on  around  ns. 
**  Why  may  not  the  Almighty  have 
deposited  the  earth's  strata,  during  th& 
whole  period  of  its  formation,  by  a 
ropt^f  precipitation  of  their  atoms  firom 
the  waters  which  suspended  them,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  period  of  the  earth's 
formation  to  little  more  than  the 
united  generations  of  the  different 
orders  of  plants  and  animals  consti- 
tuting its  organic  remains?  Why 
not  still  further  shorten  the  period,  by 
supposing  that  plants  and  animals, 
requiring,  in  our  day,  a  century  for 
their  development,  may  in  primitive 
timet  have  shot  up  in  rank  luxuri- 
ance, and  been  ready,  in  a  few 
days  I  or  months  I  or  years,  for  the 
great  purpose  of  exhibiting^  by  their 
geological  distribution,  the  progres- 
sive formation  of  the  earth  ?''^| 

These  questions,  of  which  a  myriad 
similu:  ones  might  be  asked  by  any 
one,  we  leave  to  oar  geologicu 
readers ;  and  hasten  to  inform  them, 
that  hi  involuntary  homage  to  th& 
powerful  reasonings  of  his  opponent. 
Sir  David  Brewster  is  fain  to  ques- 
tion the  ^^  inference  that  man  did 
not  exist  during  the  period  of  the 


*  More  Worldi  than  One,  pp.  141-142. 
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earth*8  formation;^**  and  to  suggest 
that  *^  there  may  have  existed  in- 
teUectaal  races  in  present  unex- 
plored continental  localities,  or  the 
immense  regions  of  the  earth  now 
under  water  I  "  —  "  The  future  of 
seology  may  be  pregnant  with  start- 
ling discoveries  of  the  remains  of  in- 
tellectual races,  oven  beneath  the 
primitive  Azoic  t  formations  of  the 
earth !  . .  .  Who  can  tell  what  sleeps 
beyond?  Another  creation  may  be 
beneath  I  more  glorious  creatures  may 
be  entombed  there !  the  mortal  coils 
of  beings  more  lovely,  more  pure, 
more  divine  than  man,  may  yet  read 
to  us  the  unexpected  lesson  that  we 
have  not  been  the  first,  and  may  not 
be  the  last  of  the  intellectual  race  I  "t 
Ia  he  who  can  entertain  and  publish 
conjectures  like  these,  entitled  to 
stigmatise  so  severely  those  of  other 
speculators — as  ^inconceivable  ab- 
surdities, which  no  sane  mind  can 
cherish — suppositions  too  ridiculous 
even  for  a  writer  of  romance  1 "  This 
wild  license  given  to  the  fancy  may 
not  be  amiss  in  a  poet,  whose  privi-  ^ 
lege  it  is  that  his  ^^  eye  in  a  fine 
phrenzy  rolling"  may  "  give  to  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation,  and  a 
name:*' — but  when  set  in  the  scale 
against  the  solemnly  magnificent  ar- 
ray of  facts  in  the  earth's  history 
established  by  Geology,  may  be  sum- 
marily discarded  by  sober  and  grave 
inquirers. 

The  Essayist's  suggested  analogy 
between  man's  relation  to  time  and 
to  space  appears  to  us  not  understood, 
in  cither  its  scope  or  nature,  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  At  this  we  are  as 
much  surprised,  as  at  the  roughness 
with  which  he  characterises  the  argu- 
ment, as  '^  the  most  ingenious  though 
shallow  piece  of  sophistry  he  has 
ever  encoun tcred  in  modern  dialectics. " 
The  Essayist  suggests  a  comparison 
between  the  numbers  expressing  the 
four  magnitudes  and  distances, — of  the 
earth,  the  solar  system,  the  fixed  stars, 
and  the  nebulae — and  the  numbers 
expressing  the  antiquity  of  tl<e  four 
geological  periods  **ybr  ilie  sake  of 
ffiving  d^niteness  to    our    notions,^^ 


[Od. 

Sir  David  abstains  from  quoting  these 
last  expressions,  and  alleges  that  the 
Essayist,  ^*  quitting  the  ground  of  ana- 
logy," founds  an  elaborate  argument 
on  the  mutual  relation  of  an  atom  of 
time  and  an  atom  of  space.  The 
*^  argument"  Sir  David  thus  presents 
to  his  readers,  the  capital  and  italic 
letters  being  his  own :  *^  That  is,  ifte 
earthy  iJie  atom  of  space,  \8  the  only 
one  of  the  planetary  and  sidereal  worldg 
that  is  inhabited^  because  it  was  so  long 
tiHt/iout  inhabitants^  and  has  been  oc- 
cupied  only  an  atom  of  time."  §  "  If 
any  of  our  readers,"  he  adds,  ^^  see 
the  force  of  this  argument,  they  must 
possess  an  acuteness  of  perception  to 
which  we  lay  no  claim.  To  us,  it  is 
not  only  illogical ;  it  is  a  mere  sound 
In  the  car,  without  any  sense  in  the 
brain."  This  is  the  language  possi- 
bly befitting  an  irritated  Professor 
towards  an  ignorant  and  conceited 
student,  but  hardly  suitable  when  Sir 
David  Brewster  is  speaking  of  such  aa 
antagonist  as  he  cannot  but  know  he 
has  to  deal  with.  It  does  not  appear 
to  us  the  Essayist's  attempt,  or  pur- 
pose, to  establish  any  arbitrary  abso- 
lute relation  between  time  and  space, 
or  definite  proportions  of  either,  as 
concurring  or  alternative  elements  for 
determining  the  probability  of  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds.  But  he  says  to  the 
dogmatic  astronomical  objector  to 
Christianity,  Such  arguments  as  yon 
have  hitherto  derived  from  your  con- 
sideration of  space,  multitude,  and 
magnitude,  for  the  pui*pose  of  de- 

gressing  man  into  a  being  beneath  hia 
laker's  special  notice,  I  encounter 
by  arguments  derived  from  recent 
disclosures  concerning  another  con- 
dition of  existence — duration,  or 
time.  Protesting  that  neither  Time 
nor  Space  has  any  true  connection 
with  the  subject,  nevertheless  I  wiU 
turn  your  own  weapons  against  your- 
self. My  argument  from  Time  shall 
at  least  neutralise  yours  from  Space : 
mine  shall  involve  the  conditions  of 
yours,  fraught  with  their  supposed 
irresistible  force,  and  falsify  them  in 
fact,  as  forming  premises  whence  may 
be  deduced  derogatory  inferences  con- 


•  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  47. 
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ceroiog  man.  The  Essay ist^s  inge- 
Dions  and  snggestlve  argument  is 
intended  not  to  prove  an  opinion,  bnt 
to  remove  an  objection;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  profound  thinker,  Bishop 
Batler,  is  the  proper  office  of  analogy. 
It  is  asked,  for  instance,  how  can  yon 
suppose  that  man,  such  as  be  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  occupies  only  an  immea- 
surably minute  fraction  of  existing 
matter?  and  it  is  answered,  I  find 
that  man  occupies  only  an  immeasur- 
ably minute  fraction  of  elapsed  time : 
and  this  is,  to  me,  an  answer  to  the 
"  How,**  as  concluding  improbability. 
How  18  balanced  against  How :  Diffi- 
culty against  difficulty:  they  neu- 
tralise each  other,  aud  leave  the  great 
question,  the  great  reality,  stand- 
ing as  it  did  before  either  was  sug- 
gested, to  be  dealt  with  accordiug  to 
such  evidence  as  God  has  vouchsafed 
US.  We,  therefore,  do  not  see  that 
the  Essayist  is  driven  to  say,  as  Sir 
David  Brewster  alleges  he  is,  either 
that  becanse  man  has  occupied  only 
an  atom  of  space,  ho  must  live  only 
an  atom  of  time  on  the  earth ;  *  or 
that  becanse  he  has  lived  only  an 
atom  of  time,  he  must  occupy  but  an 
atom  of  space.  In  dismissing  this 
leading  portion  of  the  Essayist's  rea- 
sonings, we  shall  say  only  that  we 
consider  it  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  persons  occupied  in  speculations 
of  this  nature,  as  calculated  to  sug- 
gest trains  of  novel,  profitable,  and 
deeply  interesting  reflection. 

Thus  far  the  Essayist,  as  followed 
by  his  opponent,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  other  bodies  of  the  nniverse 
are  fitted,  equally  with  the  earth,  to 
be  the  abodes  of  life.  But  are  they  f 
Here  we  are  brought  to  the  last  stage 
of  the  Essayist*s  speculations— What 
physical  evidence  have  we  that  the 
other  bodies  of  the  Solar  System,  be- 
sides the  Earth,  the  Fixed  Stars,  and 
the  Nebulffi,  are  structures  capable  of 
supporting  human  life,  of  being  in- 
habited by  Rational  and  Moral 
Beings? 

The  great  question,  in  its  physical 
aspect,  is  now  fully  before  us :  Is  there 


that  analogy  on  which  the  pluralist 
relies  ? 

For  the  existence  of  Life  several 
conditions  must  concur ;  and  any  of 
these  failing,  life,  so  far  as  we  know 
anything  about  it,  is  impossible.  Not 
air,  only,  and  moisture,  but  a  certain 
temperature,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  and  a  certain  consistence,  on 
which  the  living  frame  can  rest. 
Without  the  other  conditions,  an  at- 
mosphere alone  does  not  make  life 
possible;  still  less,  prove  its  existence. 
A  globe  of  red-hot  metal,  or  of  solid 
ice,  however  well  provided  with  an 
atmosphere,  could  not  be  inhabited, 
so  far  as  we  can  conceive.  The  old 
maxim  of  the  logicians  is  true :  that 
it  requires  all  the  conditions  to  esta- 
blish the  affirmative,  bnt  that  the 
negative  of  any  one  proves  the  nega" 
tive. 

First,  as  to  the  smallest  tenants  of 
our  system,  the  thirty  t  planetoids, 
some  of  which  are  certainly  no  larger 
than  Mont  Blanc. 

Sir  David  Brewster  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  they  are  inha- 
bited, or  in  any  condition  to  become 
so,  any  more  than  meteoric  stones, 
which  modem  science  regards  as 
masses  of  matter,  moving,  like  the 

{>lanets,  in  the  celestial  spaces,  sub* 
ect  to  the  gravitating  attraction  of 
the  Sun ;  the  Earth  encountering  them 
occasionally,  either  striking  directly 
upon  them,  or  approaching  to  them 
so  closely  that  they  are  drawn  by 
the  terrestrial  attraction,  first  with- 
in the  atmosphere,  and  afterwards  to 
the  earth's  surface,  t  Here  our  Essay- 
ist gives  a  thrust  at  his  Pluralist 
opponent  not  to  be  parried,  asking 
him  why  be  shrunk  from  asserting 
the  planetoids  and  meteoric  stones  to 
be  inhabited?  If  it  be  because  of 
their  being  found  to  be  nninhabited, 
or  of  their  smallness,  then  "  the  ar- 
gument that  they  are  inhabited  be- 
cause  they  are  planets  fails  him."  § 

''  There  is,  then,"  says  elsewhere  the 
wary  Essayist,  ||  **  a  degree  of  smallness 
which  makes  you  reject  the  suppositioa  of 
inhabitants.    But  where  does  that  degree 


♦  More  Worldt  than  One,  pp.  206,  207. 

t  A  thirtieth  planetoid  was  discovered  by  Mr  Hind  since  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  E$iay, 
t  Lardnbb,  Muieum  of  Science  and  Art,  vol  i.  p.  156.  §  I>iaL,  p.  60. 

I  Ibid,,  p.  28. 
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of  nBallnen  begin  ?  The  saifMee  of  Mart 
is  o&ly  one-foarth  that  of  the  Earth. 
MoreoTer,  if  yoo  allow  all  the  planetoids 
lo  be  OD inhabited,  those  planets  which 

fon  acknowledge  to  be  probablj  onioha- 
ited  far  oatnnmber  those  with  regard  to 
which  even  the  most  resolate  Plnralist 
holds  to  be  inhabited.  The  majority  swells 
ereryyear  ;  the  planetoids  are  now  thirty. 
The  fid  of  a  planet  being  inhabited,  tiien, 
ity  st  nry  rate,  rather  the  exception  than 
Hm  mle  ;  and  therefore  mnst  be  prored, 
in  each  ease,  by  fpedal  eridenoe.  Of 
ndi  OTidenee  I  know  not  a  trace  ! " 

We  may  add,  also,  that  Dr  lArd- 
oer,  Toached  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  be  a  thorongb- 
iy  competent  witness,  gives  np  the 
l^anetoids  as  seats  of  habitation  for 
snimal  life.^ 

Let  ns  now,  wonld  say  onr  Essay- 
ist, proceed  on  onr  negative  tonr,  so 
to  speak,  and  hasten  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  tbe  Moon,  onr  nearest  neigh- 
bonr,  and  whose  distance  from  tbe  Son 
is  admitted  to  adapt  her,  so  far,  for 
habitation. t  If  it  appear,  by  strong 
evidence,  that  the  Moon  is  not  inha- 
t>ited,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  gene- 
ral principle,  that  all  the  bodies  of  tbe 
solar  system  are  inhabited,  and  that 
we  mnst  begin  onr  specnlation  .abont 
each  with  this  assumption.  If  the 
Moon  be  not  inhabited,  then,  it  wonld 
seem,  the  belief  that  each  special  body 
in  the  system  is  inhabited,  mnst  de- 
pend npon  reasons  specially  belonging 
to  that  body,  and  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted  without  these  reasons.} 
Now,  as  to  tbe  Moon,  we  have  latter- 
ly acgnbred  the  means  of  making  snob 
exact  and  minnte  inqniries,  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Hull  last  3rear,  Mr  Phillips,  an  emi- 
nent geologist,  stated  that  astrono- 
mers can  discern  the  shape  of  a  spot 
on  the  Moon's  surface,  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  in  breadth.  Passing  by, 
however,  the  Essayist's  brief  but  able 


account  of  tbe  physical  cooditioo  of 
this  satellite  of  oars,  we  will  cite  the 
recent  testimony  of  one  accredited  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  $  as  *^a  mathe- 
matician and  a  natoral  phOosopher, 
who  has  studied,  more  than  any  pre- 
ceding writer,  tbe  analogies  between 
the  Earth  and  tbe  other  planets  *' — 
Dr  Lardner,  who,  in  tbe  third  volmne 
(published  since  onr  last  Number  ap- 
peared) of  tbe  work  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  thus  ooocludes  Ids  cl»- 
borate  account  of  tbe  Moon,  as  now 
regarded  by  the  most  enlig^tmed 
astronomers — after  proving  it  to  be 
^as  exempt  from  an  atmosphere  as 
is  the  utterly  exhausted  reodver  of  a 
good  air-pump  I " 

"  In  fine,  the  entire  geographioal 
diaracter  of  the  moon,  thus  ascertained 
by  long-continued  and  exact  telescopic 
surreys,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
no  analogy  exists  between  it  and  the  earth 
which  could  confer  any  probalnlity  on  the 
conjecture  that  it  fulfils  the  Mune  pur- 
poses in  the  economy  of  the  nniyerse; 
and  we  must  infer,  that  whatever  be  its 
uses  in  the  solar  system,  or  in  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  creation,  it  is  not  a 
world  idiabited  by  organised  races  such 
as  those  to  which  the  earth  is  appro- 
priated. "  II 

We  mnst  leave  Sir  David  and  Dr 
Lardner  to  settle  their  small  amount  of 
differences  together;  for  Sur  David 
will  have  it  that  *^  the  moon  exhibits 
such  proofs  of  an  atmosphere  that  vre 
have  a  new  ground  from  analogy  for 
believing  that  she  either  has,  or  is  in  a 
state  of  preparation  for  receiving,  in- 
habitants ;  "If  whom,  "  with  monu- 
ments of  their  hands,"  he  *^  hopes  may 
be  discovered  with  some  magnificent 
telescope  which  may  be  construct- 
ed!"** And  he  is  compelled  to 
believe  that  '*  all  the  other  unseen 
satellites  of  the  solar  system  are 
homes   to    animal   and   intellectual 


*  Museum,  &&,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

t  P.  271.  Her  distance  from  us  is  240,000  miles;  and  our  Essayist,  by  the  way. 
tells  us  (chap.  x.  §  7)  that ''  a  railroad-carriage,  at  its  ordinary  rate  of  travelling,  would 
reach  her  in  a  month.**  We  should  not  like  to  trarel  by  the  Lunar  Express,  but  should 
prefer  the  parliamentary  train,  and  hope,  starting  from  the  Uanwell  station,  to  get  to 
the  terminus  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  Good  Bishop  Wilkins  intended  to  be  taken 
np  by  birds  of  flight  trained  for  the  purpose.  When  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  asked 
him  where  he  intended  to  bait  by  the  way,  he  answered,  **  Yonr  Crraoe  is  the  last 
person  to  ask  me  the  question,  having  built  so  many  ea$Ue»  in  the  mr  I  ** 

t  Ettoffy  p.  372.  %  Pp..80, 81.  II  Mmtemm,  ^  vol  iit -p.  4$. 

H  P.  108.  ♦•  P.  24. 
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life.  "*  The  Essayist  would  seem  not 
to  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  deprive 
the  sun  of  inhabitants ;  but  our  con- 
fident Pluralist  will  not  surrender  the 
stupendous  body  so  easily.  His  friend 
Dr  Lardner  properly  regards  it  ^^as 
a  vast  globular  furnace,  the  heat 
emitted  from  each  square  foot  of 
which  is  seven  times  greater  than  the 
beat  issuing  from  a  square  foot  of  the 
fiercest  blast-furnace :  to  what  agency 
the  light  and  heat  are  due,  no  one 
can  do  more  than  conjecture.  Ac- 
cording to  our  hypothesis,  it  is  a  great 
Electric  Light  in  the  centre  of  the 
system ; "  f  And  "  entirely  removed 
from  all  analogy  with  the  earth" — 
**  utterly  unsuited  for  the  habitation 
of  organised  tribes."  {  Nevertheless 
Sir  David  believes  that  ^^  the  sun 
is  richly  stored  with  inhabitants" — 
the  probability  **  being  doubtless 
greatly  increased  by  the  simple  con- 
sideration of  its  enormous  size" — a 
«« domain  so  extensive,  so  blessed 
with  perpetual  light;"  bat  it  would 
eeem  that  ''  if  it  be  inhabited,"  it  is 
probably  *^  occupied  by  the  highest 
orders  of  intelligence  1"§  who,  how- 
ever, are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  pic- 
turesque, and,  it  must  be  owned,  some- 
what peculiar,  but  doubtless  blessed 
position,  only  by  peeping  every  now 
and  then  through  the  sun's  spots, 
and  so  *^  seeing  distinctly  the  planets 
and  stars  " — in  fact,  *^  large  portions 
of  the  heavens  I "  ||  Perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  that  this  is  not  a  very 
handsome  way  of  dealing  with  such 
exalted  b'eings  I 

The  Essayist  has  now  our  seven 
principal  sister-planets  to  deal  with 
— the  two  wi/ra-terrestrial.  Mercury 
and  Venus,  and  the  five  eor/ra- terres- 
trial— ^Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune; — and  as  to  all  these, 
the  question  continues,  do  they  so  re- 
temble  the  earth  in  physical  condi- 
tions, as  to  lead  ns  saieiy  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  resemble  it  in  that 
other  capital  particular,  of  being  the 
habitations  of  intellectual  and  moral 
beings?  Here,  be  it  observed,  that 
every  symptom  of  unllkencss  which 
the  Essayist  can  detect,  greatly  aug- 
ments the  burthen  of  proof  incumbent 
upon  his  opponents. 


When  it  was  discovered  that  the 
old  planets  in  certain  important  par- 
ticulars resembled  the  earth,  being 
opaque  and  solid  bodies,  having  similar 
motions  round  the  sun  and  on  their 
own  axis,  some  accompanied  by  satel- 
lites, and  all  having  arrangements  pro- 
ducing day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  who  could  help  wondering 
whether  they  most  not  also  have  in- 
habitants, reckoning  and  regulating 
their  lives  and  employments  by  days, 
months,  and  years?  This  was,  at  most, 
however,  a  mere  guess  or  conjecture ; 
and  whether  it  ii  now  more  probable 
than  then,  depends  on  the  interven- 
ing progress  of  astronomy  and  scienoe 
in  generaL  Have  subsequent  dis- 
coveries strengthened  or  impngned 
the  validity  of  the  oonjeoture?  The 
limits  of  our  system  have  been  since 
vastly  extended  by  the  discovery  of 
Uranus  and  Neptnne ;  and  the  plane- 
tary sisterhood  has  also  increased  in 
number  by  thirty  little  aod  very 
eccentric  ones. 

Now,  as  to  Neptunk,  says  the 
Essayist,  in  substance,  what  reason 
iias  a  sensible  penon  for  believing  it 
peopled,  as  the  earth]  is,  by  human 
beings—i.e.  consisting  of  body  and 
sool?  He  is  thirty  times  farther 
than  we  are  firom  the  san,  which  will 
appear  to  it  a  mere  star — about  the 
siae  of  Jupiter  to  as ;  and  Neptune^s 
light  and  heat  will  be  nine  hundred 
times  less  than  oars  15  ^it,  never- 
theless, contain  animal  and  intellec- 
tual life,  we  must  try  to  conceive  how 
they  get  on  with  such  a  modicum  of 
those  nsefol  elements  I 

But  have  we  general  grounds  for 
assuming  (Ui  the  planetary  bodies  in- 
habited ?  Beginning  with  the  moon, 
we  have  encountered  a  decided  nega- 
tive. If  any  planet,  however,  have 
sufficient  light,  heat,  clouds,  winds, 
and  a  due  a^ustment  of  gravity,  and 
the  strength  of  the  materials  of  which 
organisation  consist,  there  mat/  be 
life  of  some  sort  or  other.  Now  we 
can  measure  and  weigh  the  planets, 
exactly,  by  the  law  of  gravitation, 
which  embraces  every  particle  of 
matter  in  our  system,  and  find  the 
mass  of  our  earth  to  be  only  five 
times  heavier  than  water.    Compar- 


*  Mumim,  &C.,  voL  iiL  p.  109.  t  P.  112.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  L  p.  63. 

§  M^re  WoHdt  tftoii  Oim,  pp.  97, 101.  .      II  Pp.  99, 100.  %  AMf,  p..S,7M. 
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ing  it  with  JuFiTBR  —  the  bolk  of 
which  is  1331  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  Earth  —  his  density  is,  as  a 
whole,  only  a  quarter  of  that  of  tlie 
Earth — not  greater  than  it  wonld  be 
as  a  sphere  of  water ;  and  he  is  con- 
jectured to  be  snch,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  his  beits  to  be  lines  of  clonds, 
fed  with  vaponrs  raised  by  the  snn*s 
action  on  sach  a  watery  sphere — the 
lines  of  sach  clonds  being  of  so  steady 
snd  determined  a  character,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  great  rotatory  velo- 
dty.  Eqaal  balk  for  equal  balk,  he 
is  lighter  than  the  Earth,  but  of  coarse 
mach  heavier  altogether;  and  as  he 
is  five  times  the  Earth's  distanco  from 
the  San,  he  mast  get  a  proportionally 
smaller  amount  of  light  and  heat,  and 
even  that  diminished  by  the  clouds 
enveloping  him  to  so  great  an  extent. 
What  a  low  degree  of  vitality,  and 
what  kind  of  organisation  must  animal 
existence  possess,  to  suit  such  physi- 
cal conditions,  especially  with  refe- 
rence to  gravity,  which,  at  his  sur- 
face, is  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  that  on  the  Earth  I  Boneless, 
watery,  pulpy  inhabitants  of  the  cold 
waters ;  or  they  may  be  frozen  so  for 
as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  animal 
existence ;  or  it  may  be  restricted  to 
shallow  parts  in  a  planet  of  ice.* 
But  if  this  be  so,  to  what  end  his 
gorgeous  array  of  satellites?  —  his 
four  moons  ?  *^  Precisely  the  same,'* 
answers  our  pertinacious  Essayist,  *^  as 
the  use  of  our  moon  during  the  count- 


less ages  before  man  was  placed 
on  the  earth ;  while  it  was  tenanted 
by  corals,  madrepores,  shell-fish, 
belemnites,  the  cartilaginous  fishes 
of  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  the 
Saurian  monsters  of  the  lias.  With 
these  differences,  it  is  asked,  what 
becomes  of  analogy — of  resemblances 
justifying  our  belief  that  Jupiter  is 
inhabited  like  ourselves? 

To  this  answers  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster— Jupiter's  great  size  **  is  alone  a 
proof  that  it  must  have  been  made  for 
some  grand  and  useful  purpose  :'*  it 
is  flattened  at  its  poles ;  revolves  on 
its  axis  in  nearly  ten  hours ;  has  dif- 
ferent climates  and  seasons ;  and  is 
abundantly  illuminated,  in  the  short 
absence  of  the  sun,  by  its  four  moons, 
giving  him,  in  fact,  ^*  perpetual  moon- 
Ught."  Why  does  the  sun  give  it 
days,  nights,  and  years  ?  Why  do  its 
moons  irradiate  its  continents  and 
seas?  Its  equatorial  breezes  blow 
perpetually  over  its  plains  ?  To  what 
puipose  could  such  a  gigantic  world 
have  been  framed,  unless  to  supply  the 
wants,  and  minister  to  the  happiness, 
of  living  beings  ?  Still,  it  is  admitted,t 
"  that  certain  objections  or  difficulties 
naturally  present  themselves."  The 
distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  sufficient  light 
and  heat  from  that  quarter,  to  sup- 
port either  such  vegetable  or  animal 
life  as  exists  on  the  earth  ;  the  cold 
must  be  very  intense — its  rivers  and 
seas  must  be  tracks  and  fields  of  ice.t 


*  Eisa^f  p.  281,  289.  t  Brewster,  p.  60. 

t  To  descend,  for  a  moment,  to  details.  Sir  Dayid  Brewster  will  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  drlTen  to  elect  between  the  icy  or  watery  constituency  of  Jupiter.  He  de- 
clares direct  experiment  to  haye  proved  that  it  is  neither  ;  that  if  Jupiter  were  a 
sphere  of  water,  the  light  reflected  from  his  sorface,  when  in  his  quadratures,  must 
contain,  as  it  does  not,  a  large  portion  of  polarised  light ;  and  if  his  crust  consist  of 
mountains,  precipices,  and  rocks  of  ice,  some  of  whose  faces  must  occasionally  reflect 
the  incident  light  at  nearly  the  polarising  angle,  the  polarisation  of  their  light  wonld 
be  distinctly  indicated.  The  Essayist,  in  his  Dialogue,  **  doubts  whether  the  re- 
mark is  applicable ;  for  Jupiter's  watery  or  icy  mass  must  be  clothed  in  a  thick 
stratum  of  air,  and  aqueous  vapour,  and  clouds.  But  eren  were  the  planet  f^ee 
from  clouds,  the  parts  of  the  planet's  surface  from  which  polarised  light  wonld  be 
reflected,  would  be  only  as  points  compared  with  the  whole  surface  ;  and  the  com- 
mon light  reflected  fh>m  the  whole  surface  would  quite  overwhelm  and  obliterate 
the  polarised  light." — IHal,  p.  64.  We  cite  this  as  a  sample  of  the  ingenuity  of  both 
disputants,  in  a  point  of  scientiflc  contact  Whether  Sir  David's  coigectural  poli^ 
rised  light  be  or  be  not  thus  obliterated,  in  our  view  the  item  in  dispute  is  quite  lost 
in  the  general  question,  and  the  great  principles  on  which  its  solution  depends.  If 
driyen  to  elect  between  ice  and  water,  asks  Sir  David  playfully,  *  may  we  not,  upon 
good  grounds,  prefer  the  probable  ict  to  the  possible  water,  and  accommodate  the 
inhabitants  of  Jupiter  with  very  comfortable  quarters,  in  huts  of  snow  and  houses  of 
crystal,  warmed  by  subterranean  heat,  and  lighted  with  the  hydrogen  of  its  waters, 
and  its  cinders  not  wholly  deprived  of  their  bitumen  f ' — Pp.  236,  237.  The  answer 
of  hit  opponent  would  be  obyions. 
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But  it  majbe  answered,  that  the  tern- 
peratare  of  a  planet  depends  on  other 
4Uin8es — the  condition  of  its  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  internal  heat  of  its 
mass — as  is  the  case  with  onr  earth ; 
and  snch  *^  may''  be  the  case  in  Ja- 
piter;  and,  *^if"  so,  may  secure  a 
temperature  sufficiently  genial  to  sus- 
tain snch  animal  and  vegetable  life  as 
ours ;  yet,  it  is  owned,  it  cannot  "  in- 
crease the  feeble  light  which  Jupiter 
derives  from  the  sun ;"  but  an  en- 
largement of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and 
increased  sensibility  of  the  retina, 
would  make  the  sun's  light  as  bril- 
liant to  JoYians  as  to  ns."*  Be- 
sides, a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light 
*^  may"  be  excited  in  the  satellites 
by  the  sun's  rays.  Again,  the  day  of 
ten  hours  may  be  thought  insufficient 
for  physical  repose;  but,  it  is  an- 
swered, five  hours'  repose  are  suffi- 
cient for  five  of  labour.  ^^  A  difficulty 
of  a  more  serious  kind,t  however,  is 
presented  by  the  great  force  of  gra- 
vity on  so  gigantic  a  planet  as  Jupi- 
ter ; "  but  Sir  David  gives  us  curious 
calculations  to  show  that  a  Jovian's 
weight  would  be  only  double  that  of 
a  man  on  the  earth. 

Struck  by  such  a  formidable  array 
of  differences,  when  he  was  in  quest  of 
resemblances  only, 


'*  Alike,  but,  oh  !  how  different ! 


11 


Sir  David  rebukes  the  sceptic  for 
forming  so  low  an  opinion  of  Om- 
nipotent Wisdom,  as  to  assume  that 
*^  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  must 
be  either  men,  or  anything  resembling 
them ; — is  it,"  he  asks,  **  necessary  that 
an  immortal  soul  should  be  hung  upon 
a  skeleton  of  bone,  or  imprisoned  in  a 
cage  of  cartilage  and  skin  ?  Must  it 
see  with  two  eyes,  and  hear  with  two 
ears,  and  touch  with  ten  fingers,  and 
rest  on  a  duality  of  limbs  ?  May  it 
not  rest  in  a  Polyphemus  with  one 
eyeball,  or  in  an  Argus  with  a  hun- 
dred ?  May  it  not  reign  in  the  giant 
forms  of  the  Titans,  and  direct  the 
hundred  hands  of  Briareus  ?  t  The 
being  of  another  world  may  have  his 
home  in  subterranean  cities,  warmed 
by  central  fires ;  or  in  crystal  caves, 
cooled  by  ocean  tides;  or  he  may 
float  with  the  Nereids  upon  the  deep ; 
or  mount  upon  wings  as  eagles ;  or 


rise  upon  the  pinions  of  the  dove,  that 
he  may  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest  I "  § 
Let  us  pause  at  this  point,  and  see 
how  the  question  stands  on  the  show- 
ing of  the  respectively  imaginative 
and  matter-of-fact  disputants  them- 
selves.    Sir  David  Brewster,  being 
bound  to  show  that  analogy  forces  us 
to  believe  Jupiter  inhabited,  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  a  series  of  signal  dis- 
crepancies in  physical  condition ;  ex- 
pecting  his   opponent,  in   turn,  to 
admit    such    a    series    of   essential 
alterations,  both  of  inert  matter  and 
organisation,  as  will  admit  of  what? 
— totaiiy  different  modes  of  animal  and 
intellectual  existence — so  different,  as 
to  drive  a  philosopher  into  the  fantastic 
dreams  in  which  we  have  just  seen 
him  indulging.    Not  so  the  Essayist,  a 
master  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy. 
He  does  not  presume  impiously  to  limit 
Omnipotence;  but  reverently  owns  His 
power  to  create  whatever  forms  and 
conditions  of  existence  He  pleasewi. 
But  when  it  is  asserted  that  He  has,  in 
fact,  made   beings  wholly  different 
from  any  that  we  see,  *^  he  cannot 
believe  this  without  further  emdence^  I 
And  on  this  very  subject  of  the  ima- 
ginary inhabitants  of  Jupiter,  he  says, 
after  reading  what  his  heated  and 
fanciful  opponent   has   advanced, — 
*^  You  are  hard,"  he  makes  an  objec- 
tor say,  "  on  our  neighbours  in  Jupi- 
ter, when  you  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  anything  better  than  ^  boneless, 
watery,  pulpy  creatures.' "  To  which 
he  answers,  **  I  had  no  disposition 
to  be  hard  on  them  when  I  entered 
upon  these  speculations.     I  drew, 
what  appeared  to  me,  probable  con- 
clusions from  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
If  the  laws  of  attraction^  of  Ughtj  of 
heaty  and  the  like,  be  the  same  there  as 
they  are  here,  which  we  believe  to  be 
certain^  the  laws  of  life  must  also  be 
the  same ;  and,  if  so,  I  can  draw  no 
other  conclusions  than  those  which  I 
have  stated,"*^  ^ 

Says  the  Essayist,  I  know  that  my 
Maker  can  invest  with  the  intellect 
of  a  Newton,  each  of 

*<The  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeuns;'* 

but  before  I  believe  that  he  has  done 
so,  give  me  reasonable  and  adequate 
evidence  of  so  wonderful  and  sublime 


*  Brewster,  p.  61.        t  Ibid.,  p.  62.        ^  Ibid.,  pp.  66, 66.        |  Ibid.,  pp.  68, 69. 
U  JHal^  p.  6.  f  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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ft  fact ;  or  I  innst  believe  in  any  kind' 
of  nonsense  that  any  one  can  imagine. 

Tlie  planet  Jnpiter  aflfords  a  fair 
sample  of  the  procedure  of  the  Essay- 
ist and  his  opponent,  with  reference 
to  all  the  other  primary  planets  of  the 
Solar  system,  f'rom  Mercury,  in  red- 
hot  contignity  to  the  Snn,  to  Neptune, 
which  is  at  thirty  times  the  Earth's 
distance  from  it,  and  from  which  as 
we  have  seen  it  derives  only  one  nine' 
hundrecUhpgTt  of  the  light  and  heat  im- 
parted to  ourselves  by  the  Snn, — Sir 
David  Brewster  will  have  all  inha- 
bited, and  the  physical  oondition  of 
each  correspondingly  altered  to  admit 
of  it :  central  heat,  and  eyes  the  pupils 
of  which  are  snflSciently  enlarged,  and 
the  retina's  sensibility  sufficiently  in- 
oreased,  to  admit  of  seeing  with  nine 
hundred  times  less  light  than  is  requi- 
site for  our  own  organs  of  sight! 
^^  Uranus  and  Neptune,"  concludes 
the  triumphant  Pluralist  *^notbing 
daunted  by  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dences of  physical  difference  of  con- 
dition—^^  are  doubtless^' -^  with  the 
Sun — ^^  the  abodes  of  Life  and  Intel- 
ligence: the  colossal  temples  where 
their  Creator  ja  recognised  and  wor- 
shipped>— the  remotest  watch-towers 
of  our  system,  from  which  his  works 
may  be  better  studied,  and  bis  glories 
mare  eaeilp  descried  1 '' 

Why,  with  such  elastic  principles 
of  anido^  as  his,  stop  short  of  peo- 
pling the  MeteoricStoneswith  rational 
Inhabitants?  whom,  and  whose  doings, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Moon,  **  some 
magnificent"  instrument,  yet  to  be 
constructed,  may  discover  to  us  ? 

Thus  much  for  the  planets, — before 
guitting  which,  however,  we  may  state 
that,  according  to  Dr  Lardner,  about 
as  staunch  a  Pluralist  as  his  ad- 
mirer Sir  David  Brewster,  a  greater 
rapidity  of  rotation,  and  smaller  in- 
tervals of  light  and  darkness,  are 
among  the  characteristics  distinguish- 
ing the  group  of  major  planets  from 
the  terrestrisd  group.  He  also  adds 
that  another  ^'  striking  distinction"  is 
the  comparative  lightness  of  the  mat- 
ter constituting  the  former.  The  den- 
sity of  Venus,  Mars,  and  our  earth,  is 


nearly  equal — about  the  same  as  that 
of  ironstone ;  while  the  density  of  the 
thoroughly- baked  planet  Mercury  ig' 
equal  to  that  of  gold.  ^^  Now  it  ap- 
pears, on  the  contrary,"  he  continiie8« 
*^that  the  density  of  Jupiter  Tery- 
little  exceeds  that  of  water;  that  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune  is  exactly  tbatP 
of  water;  while  Saturn  us  so  light, 
that  it  would  float  in  water  like  b^ 
globe  of  pine  wood.  .  .  .  The  seas* 
and  oceans  of  these  planets  mnst  con- 
sist of  a  liquid  far  lighter  than  water. 
It  is  computed  that  a  liquid  on  Jnpi* 
ter,  which  would  be  analogous  to  the 
terrestrial  oceans,  would  be  three  times 
lighter  than  sulphuric  ether,  the  light- 
est known  liquid ;  and  would  be  snch' 
that   cork  would    scarcely  float   In 

it!"t 

Commending  these  trifling  discre- 
pancies to  Sir  David's  attention,  while 
manufacturing  his  planetary  inhabi-^ 
tants  in  conformity  with  them,  shall 
we  now  follow  his  flight  beyond  the 
solar  sj^tem,  and  get  among  the  Fixed 
Stars?  Here  we  are  gazing  at  the 
Dog- Star  I  "I  allow,"  says  a  pea- 
sive  objector  to  the  Essayist,  %  ^*  that 
if  you  disprove  the  existence  of  inba- 
bitants  in  the  p1anet»  of  our  system, 
I  shall  not  feel  much  real  interest  in 
the  possible  inhabitants  of  the  Sirian 
system.  Neighbourhood  has  its  in- 
fluence upon  our  feelings  of  regard, — 
even  neighbourhood  on  a  scale  of  mfl^ 
lions  of  miles!" 

Here  our  Pluralist  is  quite  athome^ 
and  evidently  in  great  favour.  The 
stars  twinkle  and  glitter  with  delight 
at  his  gleeful  approach,  to  elevate  them 
into  moral  and  intellectual  dignity, 
and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  select 
"some  bright  particular"  one,  to  be 
hereafter  distinguished  as  the  seat  of 
his  own  personal  existence;  whence 
he  is  to  spend  eternity  in  radiating 
astronomical  emanations  throughout 
infinitude. 

*'  Then,  unembodied,  doth  he  trace, 
By  steps  each  planet *8  heavenly  ynj  ? 
A  Thing  of  Eyes,  that  all  survey,   •   • 
A  Thought  Unseen,  yet  seeing  ail!  ** § 

He  stands  in  the  starry  solitude,  war- 
ing his  wand,  and  lo!    he  peoples 


•  Dial.,  p.  76.  t  Muteum,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  85.  t  Dial.,  P-  23. 

S  Lord  Byron— Hebrew  Melodies.  "  The  philosopher  will  scan,"  says  Sir  David^ 
at  the  close  of  his  eloquent  Treatise,  "with  a  new  sense,  the  lofty  spheres  in  whicB 
he  is  to  liady."—- P.  259. 
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aach  glistening  speck  with  intellectnal 
existence^  with  the  highest  order  of 
intelligence,  as  in  the  case  of  that  little 
star,  the  son,  which  he  has  qoltted. 
Now  as  to  these  same  fixed  staas, 
we  can  easily  guess  the  steps  of  Sir 
David*s  brief  and  satisfactory  argu- 
ment. //*  the  stars  be  sans,  they 
are  inhabited  like  oar  sun ;  and  If 
they  be  suns,  each  has  its  planets, 
like  oar  sun  ;  and  if  they  have 
planets,  they  are  inhabited  like  oar 
planets;  and  if  they  have  satellites 
like  some  of  ours,  they  are  also  in- 
habited. Bat  the  stars  are  suns, 
and  they  all  have  planets,  and  at 
least  some  of  these  planets,  satellites ; 
therefore,  all  the  fixed  •  stars,  with 
their  respective  planetary  systems,  are 
inhabited  (q.  e.  d.)  Here  are  Sir 
David*s  words : — ^*  We  are  compelled 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  wherever 
there  is  a  san,  there  mast  be  a  planet** 
ary  system ;  and  wherever  there  is  a 
planetary  system,  there  mast  be  Life 
and  Intelligence."  *  This  is  the  way 
in  which,  it  seemij,  we  worms  of  the 
earth  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  our  Almighty  Creator :  dog- 
matically insisting  that  every  scene 
of  existence  in  which  He  may  have 
displayed  His  onmipotence,  is  but  a 
repetition  of  that  particular  one  in 
which  we  have  our  allotted  placet 
As  if  He  had  but  one  pattern  for  Uni- 
versal Creation  I  Only  one  scheme  for 
peopling  and  dealing  with  infinitude! 
O,  that  the  day  should  think  thus  of 
Him  thaifashioneili  it  I  f  Forgetting, 
in  an  exalting  moment  of  blindness 
and  presumption.  His  own  awful 
words,  Mjf  thoughts  are  not  as  your 
thoughts^  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ufoys.  For  as  the  Heavens  are  higher 
Uuin  the  Earthy  so  are  my  usays  higher 
than  your  ways^  and  my  thoughts  than 
your  thoughts  H 

We  are  now,  however,  about  to 
people  the  Fixed  Stars.  The  only 
proof  that  they  are  the  centres  of  pla- 
netary systems,  resides  in  the  as- 
sumption that  these  Stars  are  lihe  t/ie 
£hm;  and  as  resembling  him  in  their 
nature  and  qualities,  so  having  the 
same  offices  and  appendages: — inde- 
pendent sources  of  light,  and  thence 
probably  of  heat ;   therefore  having 


attendant  planeta,  to  which  they  may 
impart  such  light  and  heat,  —  and 
these  planets*  inhabitants  living  under 
and  enjoying  those  benign  influences. 
Evei^&iing  here  depends  on  this  pro- 
position, that  the  Stars  are  like  the 
Sun ;  and  it  becomes  essenUal  to  exr- 
amine  what  evidence  we  have  of  the 
exactness  of  their  Ukeness.  §  In  the 
Preface  to  his  Second  Edition,  the 
Essayist,  whose  scientific  knowledge 
few  will  venture  to  impugn,  boldly 
asserts  that  **  nuui*s  knowledge  of 
the  physical  properties  of  the  lumin- 
aries which  he  discerns  in  the  skies, 
is,  even  now,  almost  nothing  ;^^  and 
^^  such  being  the  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, as  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  plurality  of  woiids,  the  time  ap- 
peared to  be  not  inopportune  for  a 
calm  discussion  of  the  question, — up- 
on which,  accordingly,"  he  adds,  ^*  I 
have  ventured  in  the  following  pages.'^ 
In  the  same  Preface  he  has  ably  con- 
densed into  a  single  paragraph  bis 
views  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
present  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
the  Fixed  Stars.  J 

In  the  opening  of  the  chapter  devot- 
ed to  this  subject  (ch.  Tiii.),  be  ad- 
mits ^^the  special  evidence,*'  as  to 
the  probability  of  these  stars  contain- 
ing, in  themselves,  or  in  accompany- 
ing planets,  inhabitants  of  any  kind, 
^^  is,  indeed,  slight,  either  way.^^ 

As  to  Clustei^  and  Double  stars, 
they  appear  to  give  us,  he  says,  but 
little  promise  of  inhabitants.  In  what 
degree  of  condensation  the  matter  of 
these  binary  systems  is,  compared 
with  that  of  our  solar  system,  we 
have  no  means  whatever  of  know- 
ing :  but  even  granting  that  each  in- 
dividual of  the  pair  were  a  sun  like 
onrs,  in  the  nature  of  its  material, 
and  its  state  of  condensation,  is  it 
probable  that  it  resembles  our  Sun 
also  in  having  planets  revolving  about 
it?  A  system  of  planets  revolving 
about,  or  among,  a  pair  of  Suns, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  revolving 
about  one  another,  is  so  complex  a 
scheme  [apparently],  so  impossible  to 
arrange  in  a  stable  manner,  that  the 
assamption  of  the  existence  of  such 
schemes,  without  a  vestige  of  evidence, 
can  hardly  require  reftitation.     No 


Pp.  161, 165.  t  Isaiah,  zlv.  9. 
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doabt,  if  we  were  really  required  to 
provide  sucb  a  binary  system  of  Sans 
with  attendant  planets,  this  would  be 
best  done  by  patting  the  planets  so 
near  to  one  San  that  they  should  not 
be  sensibly  affected  by  the  other;  and 
this  is  accordingly  what  has  been 

Proposed.  For,  as  has  been  well  said 
y  Sir  John  Herschell,  of  the  sap- 
posed  planets  in  making  this  pro- 
posal, '^  unless  closely  nestled  under 
the  protecting  wing  of  their  imme- 
diate superior,  the  sweep  of  the 
other  Sun  in  his  perihelion  passage 
round  their  own,  might  carry  them  off, 
or  whirl  them  into  orbits  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of  their 
inhabitants/*  '*  To  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  the  inhabitants,  in  spite  of 
such  dangers,  and  to  provide  against 
the  dangers  by  placing  them  so  close 
to  one  Sun  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  other,  though  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  the  two  may  not,  and  as  we 
know  in  some  cases  does  not,  exceed 
the  dimensions  of  our  solar  system,  is 
showing  them  all  the  favour  which  Is 
possible.  But  in  making  this  provi- 
sion, it  is  overlooked  that  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  keep  them  in  perma- 
nent orbits  so  near  to  the  selected  cen- 
tre. Their  Sun  may  be  a  vast  sphere 
of  luminous  vapour,  and  the  planets 
plunged  into  this  atmosphere  may,  in- 
stead of  describing  regular  orbits, 
plough  their  way  in  spiral  paths 
through  the  nebulous  abyss  of  its 
central  nucleus."  * 

In  dealing  with  the  Single  Stars, 
which  are,  like  the  Sun,  self-luminous, 
can  they  be  proved,  like  him,  to  be 
definite  dense  masses?  [His  density  is 
about  that  of  water.]  Or  are  they, 
or  many  of  them,  luminous  masses  in 
a  far  more  diffused  state,  visually 
contracted  to  points  through  their 
immense  distance?  Some  of  those 
which  we  have  the  best  means  of 
examining  are  one-third,  or  even  less, 
in  mass,  than  he :  and  if  Sirius,  for 
instance,  be  in  this  diffused  condition, 
though  that  would  not  of  itself  pre- 
vent his  having  planets,  it  would 
make  him  so  unlike  our  Sun,  as 
much  to  break  the  force  of  the  pre- 
sumption that  be  must  have  planets 
as  he  has.  Again:  As  far  back  as 
our  knowledge  of  our  Sun  extends, 


bis  has  been  a  permanent  condition 
of  brightness :  yet  many  of  the  fixed 
stars  not  only  undergo  changes,  but 
periodical,  and  possibly  progressive 
changes: — whence  it  may  be  infer- 
red, perhaps,  that  they  are  not,  gene- 
rally, in  the  same  permanent  condi- 
tion as  our  Sun.  As  to  the  evidence 
of  their  revolution  on  their  axis,  this 
has  been  inferred  from  their  having 
periodical  recurrences  of  fainter  and 
brighter  lustre ;  as  if  revolving  orbs 
with  one  side  darkened  by  spots.  Of 
these,  five  only  can  be  at  present 
spoken  of  by  astronomers  t  with  pre- 
cision. Nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  these  periodical  changes 
indicate  the  revolution  of  these  stellar 
masses  on  their  axis  —  a  universal 
law,  apparently,  of  all  the  large  com- 
pact masses  of  the  Universe,  but  by 
no  means  inferring  their  being,  or 
having  accompanying  planets,  in- 
habited. The  Sun*s  rotation  is  not 
shown,  intelligibly,  connected  with  its 
having  near  it  the  inhabited  Earth. 
In  the  mean  time,  in  so  far  as  these 
stars  are  periodical,  they  are  proved 
to  be,  not  like,  but  unlike  our  Sun. 
The  only  real  point  of  resemblance, 
then,  is  that  of  being  self-luminous, 
in  the  highest  degree  ambiguous 
and  inconclusive,  and  furnishing  no 
argument  entitled  to  be  deemed  one 
(torn  analogy.  Humboldt  deems  the 
force  of  analogy  to  tend  even  in 
the  opposite  direction.  '*  After  all," 
he  asks,  %  ^^  la  the  assumption  of 
satellites  [attendant  planetsj  to  the 
fixed  stars,  so  absolutely  necessary? 
If  we  were  to  begin  from  the  outer 
planets,  Jupiter,  &c.,  analogy  might 
seem  to  require  that  all  planets  have 
satellites: — yet  this  is  not  so  with 
Mars,  Venus,  Mercury;"  to  which 
may  now  be  a[dded  the  thirty  Plane- 
toids— making  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  bodies  that  have  not,  than  that 
have  satellites.  The  assumption,  then, 
that  the  fixed  stars  are  of  exactly 
the  same  nature  as  the  Sun,  was 
originally  a  bold  guess;  but  there  has 
not  since  been  a  vestige  of  any  con- 
firmatory fact : — no  planet,  nor  any- 
thing fairly  indicating  the  existence  of 
one  revolving  round  a  fixed  star,  has 
ever  hitherto  been  discerned;  —  and 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  nebul» ; 


*  Ettay,  pp.  243,  244.         t  See  them  specified,  p.  251.  t  Comiot,  iii.  373. 
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binary  systems;  closters  of  stars; 
periodical  stars;  of  varied  and  ac- 
celerating periods  of  such  stars, — all 
seem  to  point  the  other  way :  leaving, 
though  possibly  facts  small  in  amount, 
the  original  assumption  a  mere  guess, 
unsupported  by  all  that  three  cen- 
turies of  most  diligent,  and  in  other 
respects,  successful  research,  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  light.  All  the 
knowledge  of  times  succeeding  Co- 
pernicusy  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  (who 
might  well  believe  the  stars  to  be  in 
every  sense  suns);  —  among  other 
things,  the  disclosure  of  the  history  of 
our  own  planet,  as  one  in  which  such 
grand  changes  have  been  constantly 
going  on ;  the  certainty  that  in  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  duration  of 
its  existence  it  has  been  tenanted  by 
creatures  entirely  different  from  those 
which  give  an  interest,  and  thence  a 
persuasiveness,  to  the  belief  of  in- 
habitants in  worlds  appended  to  each 
star ;  the  impossibility  of  which  ap- 
pears, in  the  gravest  consideration 
of  transferring  to  other  worlds  such 
interests  as  belong  to  our  race  in  this 
world; — all  these  considerations,  it 
would  seem,  should  have  prevented 
that  old  and  arbitrary  conjecture  from 
growing  up,  among  a  generation  pro* 
fessing phUosophical  caution  and  scien* 
tific  discipline^  into  a  settled  belief. 
Anally,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
speculate  about  the  inhabitants  of  the 
planets  which  belong  to  such  systems, 
as  soon  as  we  shall  have  ascertained 
that  there  are  such  planets, — or  that 
there  is  one  such.* 

In  the  Dialogue^  written  after  the 
first  edition  of  the  *^  Essay*'  had  ap- 
peared, the  Essayist  greatly  strength- 
ened the  position  for  which  he  had 
contended  in  it,  by  an  important 
passage  containing  the  results  of  the 
eminent  astronomer  M,  Struve^s  recent 
examination  of  double  stars,  and  the 
result  of  his  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive comparison  of  the  whole  body 
of  facts  in  stellar  astronomy.  Among 
the  brighter  stars,  he  arrives  at  the 
<M>nclnsion,  that  every  fourth  such 
star  is  physicdly  double ;  and  that  a 
completed  knowledge  of  double  stars 
may  prove  every  third  bright  star  to 
be  physically  double  I  And  in  the 
case  of  stars  of  inferior  magnitude, 


that  the  number  of  insulated  stars, 
though  indeed  greater  than  that  of 
such  compound  systems,  is  neverthe- 
less only  three  times,  perhaps  only 
twice  as  great.  Thus  the  loose  evidence 
of  resemblance  between  our  Sun  and 
the  fixed  stars  becomes  feebler  the 
more  it  is  examined ;  and  the  assump- 
tion of  stellar  planetary  systems  ap- 
pears, when  closely  scrutinised,  to 
dwindle  away  to  nothing,  f 

Now,  to  so  much  of  the  foregoing 
facts  and  speculations  as  are  contained 
in  the  Essay,  from  which  we  have 
faithfully  and  carefully  extracted  the 
substance,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  judge  for  themselves.  Sir  David 
Brewster  answers,  in  effect,  and  gene- 
rally in  words,  thus : — 

The  greatest  and  grandest  truth  In 
astronomy,  is  the  motion  of  the  solar 
system,  advancing  with  all  the  planets 
and  satellites  in  the  heavens,  at  the 
rate  of  fifty-seven  miles  a  second, 
round  some  distant  invisible  body.  In 
an  orbit  of  such  inconceivable  dimen- 
sions, that  millions  of  years  may  be 
required  for  a  single  orbit.  When  we 
consider  that  this  centre  must  be  a 
sun  with  attendant  planets  like  our 
own,  revolving  in  like  manner  round 
our  sun,  [?]  or  round  their  common 
centre  of  gravity,  the  mind  rejects,  al- 
most with  Indignation,  the  Ignoble 
sentiment  that  Man  Is  the  only  being 
performing  this  Immeasurable  journey 
—and  that  Jnplter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune,  with  their  bright  array 
of  regal  train- bearers,  are  but  as  colos- 
sal blocks  of  lifeless  clay,  encumbering 
the  Earth  as  a  drag,  and  mocking  the 
creative  majesty  of  Heaven.  From 
the  birth  of  man  to  the  extinction  of  his 
race  [!]  the  system  to  which  he  belongs 
will  have  described  but  an  infinitesi- 
mal arc  In  that  grand  cosmlcal  orbit  la 
which  It  Is  destined  to  move.  This 
affords  a  new  argument  for  the  plural- 
ity of  worlds.  Since  every  fixed  star 
must  have  planets,  the  fact  of  our 
system  revolving  round  a  similar 
system  of  planets,  furnishes  a  new  ar- 
gument from  analogy ;  for  as  there  Is 
at  least  one  Inhabited  planet  In  the 
one  system,  there  must  for  the  same 
reason  be  one  In  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently as  many  as  there  are  systems 
ki  the  Universe.  %    Thus  our  system 
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is  not  abBolntely  fixed  in  space,  but  ia 
connected  with  the  other  systems  in 
the  Universe. 

The  Fixed  Stars  are  snns  of  other 
systema,  whose  planets  are  invisible 
from  their  distance,  aa  are  onrs  ^m 
the  nearest  fixed  star*  Every  a'ngU 
star  shining  by  its  own  native  light 
isthe  centre  of  a  planetary  system  like 
onr  own — the  lamp  that  lights,  tha 
stove  that  heats,  and  the  power  that 

Sides  in  their  orbits,  inhabited  worlds 
e  onr  own.  Many  are  double^  with 
a  system  of  planets  ronnd  each,  or  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  both.  No  one  can 
believe  that  two  snns  woold  be  placed 
hi  the  heavens,  for  no  other  parpose 
than  to  revolve  round  their  common 
centre  of  gravity.  It  is  *^  highly  pro- 
bable," that  oar  Son.  is  one  of  a  binary 
qrstem,  and  haa  at  present  an  unseen 
partner ;  and  we  are  ^^entitled  to  con- 
elnde"  that  all  the  other  binary  systems 
h&va  at  leaat  an  inhabited  planet: 
wherever  there  is  a  self-lumlnoua  fix- 
ed or  movable  Sun  there  must  be 
a  planetary  system;  and  wherever 
there  is  a  planetary  system,  there  most 
be  life  and  intelligence.* 

Apart  from  the  aeeertlon  of  his  car- 
dinal principle  with  which  we  are  fti- 
miliar,  namely,  that  since  our  Sun  haa 
an  inhabited  planet,  all  others  must ; 
and  also  that  all  planeta  must  be  in- 
habited ; — the  argumentative  value  of 
these  two  chapters  seems  to  lie  in  this 
that  they  annihilate  one  of  the  Essay- 
ist's points  of  unlikeness  between  our 
Sua  and  other  Fixed  Stars,  inasmuch 
aa  it,  together  with  so  many  of  them^ 
is  one  cl  a  bhaary  system :  wherefore 
what  is  true  of  it,  is  true  of  them,  et 
mce  vena.  He  bases  thia  proposition, 
ids.,  that  onr  Sun  is  one  of  a  binary 
system,  on  *^  hig^  probability,"  from 
*^  the  motion  of  our  own  system  ronnd 
a  distant  centre." t  The  great  truth 
of  thia  motion,  he  says  the  Essayist 
*^  has  completely  misrepresented,  fore- 
seeing its  influence  on  the  mind  as  an 
argument  for  more  worlds  than  one."i 
What  the  Essayist  had  said  on  the 
subject,  was  this :  §  he  speaks  of  ^^  the 
attempt  to  show  that  the  Sun,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  whole  solar  system,  is 


in  motion  ;  and  the  further  attempt  to 
show  the  direction  of  that  motion  ;— 
and  again,  the  hypothesis  that  the- 
Sun  itaelf  revolves  round  some  distanfe. 
object  in  space."  These  minute  in- 
quiries and  bold  conjectures,  he  saya^ 
^^  cannot  throw  any  light  on  the  qnea^ 
tion,  whether  any  part  besidea  the 
earth  he  inhabited :  any  more  than  the 
investigation  of  the  movementa  of  the 
ocean  and  their  laws  can  prove  or 
disprove  the  existence  of  marutep/aMlt 
atid  animals.  They  do  not,  on  thai 
account,  cease  to  be  important  and 
interesting  objects  of  speculation,  but 
they  do  not  belong  to  our  snbject.*^ 
As  to  the  Sun's  motion,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  that  the  Astronomer  Royal 
has  recently  declared  that  *^  every  aa* 
tronomer  who  has  examined  the  mat- 
ter carefully,  haa  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  Sir  William  Herschell,  thai 
the  whole  solar  system  la  moving 
towards  a  point  in  the  oonstelladoB 
Httt^nles."  II  Before  quitting  thia  pari 
of  the  subject,  we  may  state  that  the 
Essayist,  in  his  second  Fre&ce, f  points 
out  the  insecure  character  of  aatrono^ 
mical  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of 
absolute  light  ascribed  to  some  of  the 
fixed  stars.  It  has  been  estimated  thai 
the  illuminating  power  of  A^aha  Cen- 
taur! is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Son^ 
placed  at  that  distance,  which  is  twe 
hundred  thousand  times  as  far  off  aa 
ia  the  Sun;  but  Sir  John  Herschell 
will  not  concur  in  more  of  the  calcala« 
tion  than  attributes  to  the  star  the 
emission  of  more  light  than  onr  Sun» 
Surely  the  critical  and  precarious  chft* 
racter  of  such  calculations  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  candid  inqnirerii 
but  incline  them  to  scan  somewhat 
closely  any  pretensiona  tinctnred  by 
astronomic  dogmatism. 

One  immense  step  more,  however^ 
— and  it  is  our  last,  brings  to  ^^  the 
outskirts  of  creation,"  as  Uie  Eaaay- 
ist  calls  it, — ^the  Nebulm :  and  here  we 
find  him  once  more  confronted  by 
hia  indefatigable  and  implacable  op- 
ponent. We  must  therefore  take  onr 
biggest  and  best  mental  telescope  to 
b^old  these  two  Specks  intellectual,  se 
far  off  in  infinitude,  wrangling  about 
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a  faiot  clond  vastly  farther  off  than 
themselves.  Do  yoasce  how  aogrjone 
of  them  looks,  and  how  provokingly 
stolid  the  other  ?  'Tis  all  about  the 
nature  of  that  same  clond,  or  Nebula; 
and  if  we  could  only  hear  what  they 
said,  we  might  catch  a  chord  or  two 
of  the  music  of  the  spheres !  The  Essay- 
ist is  required,  by  his  brother  speck,  to 
believe  that  the  faintly-luminous  patch 
at  which  they  are  gazing — a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  visible  breadth  of 
our  own  Sun— contains  in  it  more  life 
than  exists  in  as  many  such  systems 
as  the  unassisted  eye  can  see  starfr  in 
the  heavens  on  tho  clearest  winter 
night :  —  a  view  of  the  greatness  of 
creation  so  stupendous,  that  the  as- 
tounded speck,  the  Essayist,  asks  for 
a  moment*a  time  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter. ^^  We  are  entitled  to  draw  the 
conclusion,*'  says  the  other,  ^^that 
these  Nebuia  are  clusters  of  stars,  at 
such  an  immense  distance  from  our 
own  system,  tiiat  each  star  of  which 
they  are  composed  is  the  sun  or  cen- 
tre of  a  system  of  planets ;  and  that 
these  planets  are  inhabited — like  our 
Earth,  the  seat  of  vegetable,  animal, 
and  intellectual  life :"  *  that  all  the  Ne- 
bnlie  are  resolvable  into  stars;  and 
appear  as  Nebnle  only  because  the^ 
are  more  distant  than  the  region  in 
which  they  can  appear  as  stars.t  The 
conelusion,  however,  at  which  the  Ea* 
sayist  arrives,  after  an  elaborate  exa- 
mination of  evidence,  and  especially  of 
the  latest  discoveries  in  this  dim  and- 
distant  region  by  Sir  John  Herschell 
and  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  is— that  ^'  Ne- 
buliB  are  vastmasses  of  incoherent  or 
gaseous  matter,  of  immense  tenuity, 
diffused  informs  more  or  less  irregular, 
but  all  of  them  destitute  of  any  regular 
system  of  solid  moving  bodies.  .  .  . 
So  hr^  then,"  he  concludes,  '^  as  these 
Nebulie  are  conoemed,  the  improba- 
bility of  thtir  being  inhabited  appears 
to  amount  to  the  highest  point  that 
can  be  conceived.  We  may,  by  the 
indulgence  of  fancy,  people  the  sum- 
mer clouds,  or  the  beams  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  with  living  beings  of  the 
same  kind  of  substance  as  those  bright 
appearances  themselves ;  and  in  doing 
so,  we  are  not  making  any  bolder 


sertion  than  when  we  stock  the  Ne- 
bulsB  with  inhabitants,  and  call  them, 
in  that  sense,  inhabited  worlds. ''t  The 
Essayist  contends  that  the  argument 
for  the  vastness  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Universe,  suggested  by  the  resolution 
of  the  Nebulie,  is  found  to  be  unten^ 
able : — inasmuch  as  the  greatest  as- 
tronomers now  agree  in  believing 
Nebu]»  to  have  dtMtanees  cf  iht  same 
order  as  Fixed  Stars.  Their  filmj 
appearance  is  a  true  indication  of  » 
highly  attenuated  substance :  so  at- 
tenuated as  to  destroy  all  probabilitr 
of  their  being  inhabited  worlds.  Witb 
this  opinion  as  to  the  tenuity  of  Ne- 
bulas agrees  the  absence  of  all  observed 
motion  among  their  parts ;  while  the 
extraordinary  spiral  arrangement  of 
many  of  them,  prove  that  neverthe- 
less many  of  them  really  ?iave  motion^ 
and  suggests  modes  of  calculating  their 
tenuity,  and  showing^  how  extreme  it 
18,  **  It  is  probable,*'  said  Lord  Ross^ 
in  a  paper  which  we  ourselves  heaiv 
him  read  not  long  ago,  from  the  chair 
of  the  Royal  Society,  ''that  in  thtf 
Nebular  systems,  motion  exists.  10 
we  see  a  system  with  a  distinct  spirai 
arrangement,  all  analogy  leads  us  Uk 
conclude  that  there  has  been  motion:;^ 
and  that  if  there  has  been  motion,  thalr 
motion  still  continues."  .  .  ''Among 
the  Nebula},''  he  says,  "  there  are  vaat^ 
numbers,  much  too  faint  to  be  sketched 
or  measured  with  any  prospect  of  adr 
vantage:  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments we  possess  showing  in  theu 
nothing  of  an  organised  structure,  bat 
merely  a  confused  mass  of  nebulosity, 
of  varying  brightness."§  The  Essayist 
makes  power^l  use,  moreover,  of  Sir 
John  Herschell's  celebrated  observa-> 
tion  of  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  lyings 
near  the  South  Pole  ;  exhibiting  the 
coexistence,  in  a  limited  compass,  and 
in  indiscriminate  position,  of  staia, 
clusters  of  stars,  nebulao  regular  and 
irregular,  and  nebular  streaks  and 
patches,  things  different  not  merely 
to  us,  but  in  themselves :  nebulsB,  sidb 
by  side  with  stars  and  clusters  of 
stars  ;  nebulous  matter  resolvablOy 
dose  to  nebulous  matter  irresolvable  ; 
— the  last  and  widest  step  by  which 
the  dimensions  of  the  Universe  have 
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been  expanded,  in  the  notions  of 
eager  speculators,  being  checked  bj  a 
completer  knowledge,  and  a  sager 
spirit  of  speculation.*  In  discnssing 
such  matters  as  these,  he  finely  ob- 
serves— '*  It  is  difficult  to  make  men 
feel  that  so  much  ignorance  can  lie 
close  to  so  much  knowledge  ;  to  make 
them  believe  that  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  discover  so  much,  and  yet 
are  not  allowed  to  discover  more."  t 

In  alluding  to  the  Nebulae,  as  sub- 
jects of  our  most  powerful  telescopic 
observation,  the  Essayist  speaks  in  a 
tone  of  sarcasm  concerning  the  *^«Am- 
ing  dots,''  —  the  "  lumps  of  light " 
which  are  rendered  apparent  amidst 
them :  asking,  what  are  these  lumps  ? 
(1.)  How  large  ?  (2.)  At  what  dis- 
tances? (3.)  Of  what  structure? 
(4.)  Of  what  use?— adding,  he  must 
be  a  bold  man  who  undertakes  to  an- 
swer the  question,  that  each  is  a  Sun, 
with  attendant  systems  of  planets. 
Sir  David,  exceedingly  irat«,  says, 
'^  We  accept  the  challenge,  and  ap- 
peal to  our  readers :  "—(1.)  The  size 
of  the  dot,  or  lump,  is  Large  enough 
to  be  a  Sun.  (2.)  He  cannot  answer 
this,  for  want  of  knowing  ^  the  appar- 
ent distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  doto.*  (8.)  Like  our  Sun—'  It 
will  consist  of  a  luminous  envelope, 
enclosing  a  dark  nucleus.'  (4.)  Of  no 
conceivable  use,  but  to  give  light  to 
planets,  or  to  the  solid  nuclei  of  which 
they  consist."  In  his  turn,  he  asks 
the  Essayist — what  is  the  size,  dis- 
tance, structure,  and  nse  of  the  dots, 
npon  bis  hypothesis?  The  Essayist,  he 
observes,  is  silent  ;t  but  in  his  Essay, 
he  had  said,  distinctly  enough,  *^  Let 
ns  not  wrangle  about  words.  By  all 
means  let  these  dots  be  stars,  if  we 
know  about  what  we  are  speaking: 
if  a  star  mean,  merely,  a  luminous  dot 
in  the  sky.  But  that  these  stars  shall 
resemble,  in  their  nature.  Stars  of  the 
First  Magnitude,  and  that  such  stars 
shall  resemble  Our  Sun,  are  surely 
very  bold  structures  of  assumption, 
to  build  on  such  a  basis.  Some  ne- 
bulie  are  resolvable  into  distinct 
points:  but  what  would  it  amount 
to  ?  That  the  substance  of  fiW  ne- 
bulas is  not  continuous;  separate,  and 


separable  into  distinct  luminona  ele- 
ments :— nebulffi  are,  it  would  then 
seem,  as  it  were  of  a  curdled  or 
granulated  texture;  they  have  run 
into  lumps  of  light,  or  been  formed 
originally  of  such  lumps."  And  then 
follow  some  very  ingenious  and  re- 
fined speculations,  into  which  we 
have  not  space  to  enter ;  and  indeed 
we  may  be  well  content  with  what 
we  have  done,  having  travell^  from 
a  tolerable  depth  in  the  crust  of  our 
own  little  planet,  past  planet  after 
planet,  star  after  star,  till  we  reached 
the  nebulous  ^^  outskirts  of  creation ;" 
accompanied  by  two  Mentors  of  In- 
finitude,— whispering  into  our  ear — 
one,  that  life,  animal,  intellectual, 
moral,  was  swarming  around  us  at 
every  step ;  the  other,  that  that  life 
ceased  with  our  own  Earth,  as  far  as 
we  were  able  to  detect  its  existence, 
and  giving  us  very  solemn  and  myste- 
rious reasons  why  it  should  be  so. 

Our  Essayist,  however,  is  not  ex- 
hausted by  the  efibrts  he  has  made  in 
his  destructive  career.  If  he  be  a 
'*  proud  setter  down  "  of  cosmological 
systems,  he  determines,  in  turn,  to  be 
a  **  putter  up : "  and  so  presents  us 
with  his  own  Theory  of  the  Solar  SyS' 
tern ;  and  an  explanation  of  the  mode 
in  which  all  appearances  in  the  Uni- 
verse beyond  may  be  reconciled  with 
it.  "  It  may  serve  "  he  says, "  to  con- 
firm his  argument,  if  he  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  system  which  shall 
continue  and  connect  his  views  of  the 
constitution  and  peculiarities  as  to 
physical  circumstances  of  each  of  the 
planets.  It  will  help  us  in  our  speca- 
lation,  if  we  can  regard  the  planets 
as  not  only  a  collection,  but  a 
scheme ; — if  we  can  give  not  an  Enun- 
ciation only,  but  a  Theory.  Now, 
such  a  ScHEMB,  such  a  Theort, 
appears  to  ofier  itself  to  us."  §  The 
scope  of  this  scheme,  or  theory,  is,  as 
we  some  time  ago  saw,  to  make  our 
earth,  in  point  of  astronomical  fact  and 
reality,  the  largest  Planetary  Body  in 
the  solar  system  ;  its  domestic  hearth ; 
the  only  part  of  the  frame  revolving 
round  the  Sun  which  has  become  a 
"  World."  We  must,  however,  make 
short  work  of  it. 


*  Essay fp,  214. 
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The  planets  exterior  to  Mars — es- 
pecially Jupiter  and  Satom — appear 
spheres  of  water,  or  aqneons  vapour. 
The  Earth  has  a  considerable  atmo- 
sphere of  air  and  of  vaponr ;  while  on 
Yen  OS  or  Mercury — so  close  to  the 
sun — we  see  nothing  of  a  gaseous  or 
aqueous  atmosphere ;  they  and  Mars 
differing  little  in  density  from  the 
earth. 

The  Earth's  orbit,  according  to 
the  Essayist's  theory,  is  the  Tempe- 
rate Zone  of  the  Solar  System, 
where  only  the  play  of  hot  and  cold, 
moist  and  dry,  is  possible.  Water 
and  gases,  clouds  and  vapours,  form, 
mainly,  the  planets  in  the  outer  part 
bf  the  solar  system  ;1  while  masses, 
such  as  result  from  the  fusion  of  the 
most  solid  materials,  lie  nearer  the 
Sun,  and  are  found  principally  within 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  After  a  further 
exposition  of  his  *^  theory,"  the  Es- 
sayist observes  that  it  agrees  with 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  Solar  System;  ex- 
actly, and  very  sternly,  repudiating 
that  hypothesis  as  it  applies  to  the 
Universe  in  general.*  '*  If  we  allow 
ourselves,  "  says  he,  *'  to  speculate  at 
ail  on  physical  grounds  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Earth,  the  hypothesis, 
that  it  has  passed  through  a  fluid 
and  a  gaseous  condition,  does  not  ap- 
pear more  extravagant  than  any  other 
oosmogonical  hypothesis :  not  even  if 
we  suppose  that  the  other  bodies  of 
the  Solar  System  have  shared  in  the 
like  changes.  But^  that  all  the  stars 
and  the  nebulae  have  gone,  or  are  go- 
ing through,  a  series  of  changes  such 
as  those  by  which  the  Solar  System 
has  been  formed, — the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis, as  it  applies  to  the  Universe  in 
general,  is  precisely  the  doctrine 
which  I  here  reject,  giving  my  rea- 
sons." t 

The  whole  of  the  Chapter  devoted 
to  "the  Theory  of  the  Solar  System," 
is  distinguished  by  remarkable  inge- 
nuity and  orginality.  It  is,  however, 
that  entitled  the  Argumentfrom Design^ 
which.  Independently  of  all  connection 
with  the  speculations  of  the  author  as 
already  laid  before  our  readers,  is 
worthiest  of  consideration,  by  all  in- 
terested in  Natural  Theology.  It 
touches  many  topics  which  must  have 


occupied  the  profonndest  thoughts  of 
mankind,  and  touches  them  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  delicacy.  In  the 
34th  Section  will  be  found  a  passage 
of  singular  boldness  and  imaginative 
eloquence ;  but  liable,  in  our  opinion, 
to  serious  misconception,  and  suscep- 
tible bf  misrepresentation — by  those, 
at  least,  who  are  either  unable,  or  in- 
disposed, to  weigh  the  entire  chapter, 
and  ascertain  its  real  value  and  ten- 
dency. Some  expressions  have  startled 
us  not  a  little,  when  reflecting  that 
they  relate  to  the  possible  mode  of 
action  of  Omniscient  Omnipotence; 
and  we  shall  be  gratified  by  seeing 
them  vindicated  or  explained  in  the 
next  edition  of  his  **  Essay." 

Each  of  our  speculators  closes  his 
book  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  "The 
Future."  The  ideas  of  Sir  David 
concerning  the  duration  of  the  human 
race  upon  the  earth  (which  Inspira- 
tion tells  us  is  so  awfully  uncertain, 
and  will  be  cut  short  suddenly — in  a 
moment — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye\ 
seem  to  be  curiously  definite ;  for  we 
have  seen  that  in  his  sixth  chapter  he 
states  that  "from  the  birth  of  man  to 
the  extinction  of  his  race,  the  Solar 
System  to  which  he  belongs  will  have 
described  but  an  infinitesimal  arc  in 
that  grand  cosmical  orbit  in  which  it 
is  destined  to  move."  Without  paus- 
ing to  ask  who  told  him  this,  let  us 
intimate,  that  in  his  final  chapter  he 
says  that  the  scientific  truths  on  which 
depends  the  plurality  of  worlds  are  in- 
timately associated  with  the  future 
destiny  of  man :  he  turns  to  the  future 
of  the  sidereal  systems,  as  the  hallowed 
spots  in  which  is  to  be  spent  his  immor- 
tal existence.  Scripture  has  not  spoken 
articulately  of  the  future  locality  of 
the  blest ;  but  Reason  has  combined 
the  scattered  utterances  of  Inspiration, 
and  with  an  almost  oracular  voice  de- 
clared that  the  Maker  of  the  worlds 
will  place  in  these  the  beings  of  his 
choice.  In  what  region,  reason  does 
not  determine ;  but  It  is  impossible 
for  man,  with  the  light  of  Revelation 
as  his  guide,  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  on  the  celestial  spheres  his  future 
is  to  be  spent  in  lofty  inquiries ;  social 
intercourse ;  the  renewal  of  domestic 
ties ;  and  in  the  service  of  his  Almighty 
benefactor.     The  Christianas  future, 
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not  defined  in  his  creed,  enwrapt  in 
apocalyptic  mysteries,  evades  his 
grasp :  it  is  only  Astronomy  that 
opens  the  mysterioas  expanse  of  the 
Universe  to  his  eye,  and  creates  an 
intelligible  paradise  in  the  world  to 
€ome :  wherefore,  says  Sir  David,  we 
mnst  impregnate  the  popular  mind 
with  the  truths  of  natural  science; 
teaching  them  in  every  school,  and 
recommending,  if  not  illustrating, 
them  from  every  pulpit :  fixing  in 
the  minds  and  associating  in  the 
affections,  alike  of  age  and  youth,  the 
great  truths  in  the  planetary  and 
aidereal  universe,  on  which  the  doc- 
trine of  More  Worlds  than  One  mnst 
respectively  rest  —  the  philosopher 
Manning  with  a  new  sense  the  sphere 
in  which  he  is  to  study ;  and  the 
Ohristian  the  temples  in  which  he  is 
to  worship.— Such,  in  his  own  words, 
k  Sir  David  Brewster's  final  and 
aathoritative  exposition  of  the  creed 
•of  the  philosopher,  and  the  hope 
of  the  Christian :— of  such  a  nature 
are  to  be  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  wherein  dweileth  righteous- 
ness; and  such,  henceforth,  as  he 
has  indicated,  becomes  the  dnty  of  the 
Christian  teacher  in  the  Family,  in  the 
School,  in  the  Pnlpit  I  So  absolutely 
and  irrefragably,  it  seems,  are  demon- 
atrated  the  stupendous  facts  of  astro- 
ntomical  science  on  which  this  Creed 
and  this  Faith  depend :  so  unerring 
are  our  telescopes  and  other  instru- 
ments, that  he  who  does  not  receive 
this  ^^  Creed "  is  no  philosopher,  nor 
fae  who  rejects  the  "  Hope  **  a  Chris- 
tian. But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  in- 
oonceivably  embarrassing  to  such  a 

Shilosopher,  and  to  such  a  Christian, 
( the  possibility  that  many,  or  a  few 
years  hence,  such  immense  improve- 
ments may  be  made  in  telescopes,  or 
in  other  modes  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  celestial  structures,  as  to 
demonstrate  to  the  sense,  as  well  as 
reason,  of  us  impatient  and  preeump- 
tnous  tenants  of  the  earth,  that  the 
planets  are  not  inhabited!  that  the 
fixed  stars  are  not  suns,  and  have  not 
a  planet  a-piece  —  no,  not  even  a 
solitary  planet  among  them  !  Thus 
rendering  our  astounded  and  dismayed 
philosopher  homeless  and  creedless, 
and  the  Christian  helpless  and  hope- 


less : — the  former  one  of  those  who 
professing  themseives  to  be  wise  become 
fools ;  *  the  latter,  likened  unto  a 
foolish  man  which  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand,  f 

The  ''  Future''  of  the  Bssayist  Is  of 
a  different  kind,  and  adumbrated  with 
becoming  humility  and  diffidence.  ^'  I 
did  not,''  he  says,  ^Wenture  further 
than  to  intimate,  that  when  we  ace 
taught,  that  as  we  have  borne  the  image 
^  Sie  Earthy^  we  sJuiM  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  Hea»enl}f^  we  may  find,  in 
even  natural  science,  reasons  for  open- 
ing our  minds  to  the  reception  of  the 
cheering  and  elevating  aonouneo- 
ment."  t 

We  have  now  placed  before  oar 
readers  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  so  far  as  developed  in  the 
essays  of  Dr  Whewell  and  Sir  David 
Brewster.  The  former  is  a  work  so 
replete  with  subtle  thought,  bold  spe- 
culation, and  knowledge  of  almoafc 
every  kind,  used  with  extraordinary 
force  and  dexterity,  as  to  challenge 
the  patient  and  watchful  attention  of 
the  most  thoughtful  reader.;  and  that 
whether  he  be,  or  be  not,  versed  in 
astronomical  speculations.  Great  as 
are  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
author,  we  detect  no  trace  of  dogma- 
tism or  arrogance,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  true  spu-it  of  fearless,  but 
patient  and  candid,  inquiry.  It  is  a 
mighty  problem  of  which  be  proposos 
a  solution,  and  he  does  no  more  than 
propose  it:  in  his  Preface  declaring 
that,  to  himself  at  least,  his  argu- 
ments *'*•  appear  to  be  of  no  small  phi- 
losophical force,  though  he  is  quite 
ready  to  weigh  carefully  and  candidly 
any  answer  which  may  be  ofiered  to 
them." 

We  feel  grateful  to  the  accom- 
plished Essayist  for  the  storehouse  of 
authentic  facts,  and  the  novel  combi- 
nation of  inferences  from  them,  with 
which  he  has  presented  us ;  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  he  has  given  as 
just  reason  to  regret  confiding  in  his 
correctness  or  candour.  And  in  tra- 
velling with  him  through  his  vast  and 
chequered  course,  we  feel  that  we  have 
accompanied  not  only  the  philosopher 
and  the  divine,  but  the  gentleman: 
one  who,  while  manifestly  knowing 
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i^hat  is  dae  to  himself,  as  manifestly 
.•respects  his  intelligent  reader.  In 
several  of  his  astronomical  assamp- 
tions  and  inferences  we  may  be  unable 
to  conoar,  particularly  in  respect  of 
the  nebulous  stars.  We  may  also  well 
falter  at  expressing  a  decisive  *^  Aye^' 
or  ^*  No,"  to  the  great  question  pro- 
posed by  him  for  discussion,  on  scien- 
tific grounds,  and  independently  of 
Scriptural  Revelation;  yet  we  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  sensibly  shaken  our 
'Opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  rea- 
sons usually  assigned  for  believing  in 
a  plurality  of  worlds.  He  remorse- 
lessly ties  us  down  to  Evidbnce,  as 
he  ought  to  do ;  and  all  the  more 
rigorously,  because  the  affirmative 
conclusion,  at  which  many  heedless 
persons  are  disposed  to  jump,  is  one 
which,  if  well  founded,  occasions  reli- 
gious difficulties  of  a  grave  character 
junong  the  profonndest  and  perhaps 
even  devoutest  thinkers.  To  suppose 
-that  Omnipotence  may  not  have  peo- 
pled already,  or  contemplate  a  future 
peopling  of  the  starry  spheres  with 
intelligent  beings,  of  as  different  a 
kind  and  order  as  it  is  possible  for 
our  limited  faculties  to  conceive,  yet 
in  some  way  involved  in  physical 
conditions,  altogether  inexplicable  to 
us,  would  be  the  acme  of  impious  pre- 
sumption. When  we  look  at  Sinus, 
in  his  solitary  splendour  in  the  mid- 
night sky,  pouring  forth  possibly  fifty 
times  the  light  and  heat  of  our  sun, 
npon  a  prodigiously  greater  planetary 
system  than  our  own,  it  is  natural  to 
conjecture  whether,  amongmany  other 
possibilities,  it  may  be  the  seat  of  in- 
telligence, perhaps  of  a  transcendent 
character.  Here  the  imagination  may 
disport  itself  as  it  pleases:  yet  we 
0hall  feel  ourselves  compelled — those 
who  can  think  about  the  matter — to 
own,  that  our  imaginations  are,  as  it 
were,  ^^cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  by 
the  objects  and  associations  to  which 
we  are  at  present  restricted ;  and  as 
the  late  eminent  Prussian  astronomer, 
Bessel,  observed,  those  who  imagine 
inhabitants  in  the  moon  and  planets, 
"  supposed  them,  in  spite  of  all  their 
protestations,  as  like  to  men,  as  one 
egg  to  another."  But  when  we  pre- 
cis further,  and  insist  on  likening 
these  supposed  inhabitants    to  our^ 


selves,  intellectually  and  morally,  then 
it  is  that  both  philosophy  and  religion 
concur  in  rebuking  us,  and  enjoining  a 
reverent  diffidenoe.  We  have  probably 
read  as  much  on  these  subjects  as 
many  of  our  readers,  and  that  with 
deep  interest  and  attention  ;  but  we 
never  met  with  so  cogent  a  demon- 
stration as  is  contained  in  this  Essay, 
of  the  theological  difficulties  besetting 
the  popular  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
worlds.  Had  God  vouchsafed  to  tcdl 
ns  that  it  was  so,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  with 
it  all  difficulty  would  have  disappeared, 
to  one  whose  whole  life,  as  the  Chris- 
tian*s  ought  'to  be.  La  one  continued 
act  of  faith  ;  but  God  has  thought  fit 
to  preserve  an  awful  silence  concern- 
ing his  dealings  with  other  scenes  of 
physical  existence:  while  He  has  as 
distinctly  revealed  that  of  spirituid 
beings  whose  functions  are  vitally 
connected  with  man,  as  he  exists  upon 
the  earth,  the  subject  of  a  sublime 
economy,  whi<ih,  we  are  assured  by 
Inspiration,  ^hat  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into.  The  Christian  implicitly  be- 
lieves that  there  is  a  Heaven,  where 
the  presence  of  the  adorable  Deity 
constitutes  happiness,  to  the  most 
exalted  of  His  ministers  and  servants, 
perfect  and  ineflable:  happiness  in 
which  He  has  solemnly  assured  us 
that  we  may  hereafter  participate: 
for  since  Hie  beginning  (f  the  world, 
men  hcwe  not  heard,  nor  perceived  by 
the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye  seen,  0 
God,  beside  Thee,  what  He  hath  pr^ 
pared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  Him,  * 
This,  our  Maker  has  told  us ;  he  has 
not  told  ns  the  other,  nor  anything 
about  it :  no,  not  when  He  visited  the 
earth,  unless  we  can  dimly  see  such  a 
significance  in  the  words,  ^'  In  my 
Father's  house  (ohuif)  are  many  mcm- 
sians  (jiovai) :  if  it  were  not  so,  I 
would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  me- 
pare  a  place  (nJirov)  for  you."  The 
word  iioyrj  is  used  twice  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  same  chapter  :t 
in  the  verse  already  quoted,  and  in  the 
23d—- ^^  K  A  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  words :  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  hhn,  and 
make  our  abode  .Qjuw^t^)  with  him.*^ 
Here  are  the  three  words  in  the  same 
verse,  ohaa,  iioin),TomK.  In  myFather!s 
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nonse  there  are  uovou,  iroXXal,  many 
places  of  abode,  Heayen  b  the  ouaa^ 
our  common  place,  and  it  has  many 
sabdivisions,  room  enongh  for  angels, 
as  well  as  for  the  spirits  of  jost  men 
made  perfect.  It  is  possibly  an  alln- 
aionto  the  temple,  God*s  earthly  honse, 
which  had  many  chambers  in  it.  But 
who  shall  require  ns  to  believe  that 
this  /xoyi7,  was  a  star,  or  planet  ?  It 
may  be  so,  it  may  not ;  there  can  be 
no  sin  in  a  devoat  mind  conjectur- 
ing on  the  subject ;  but  the  Essayist 
does  not  meddle  with  these  solemn  to- 
pics :  confining  himself  to  the  physical 
reasons  for  conjecturing,  with  more  or 
less  probability,  that  the  stars  are 
habitations  for  human  beings.  We 
take  our  leave  of  him  with  a  quota- 
tion from  his  Dialogue,  couched  in 
grave  and  dignified  terms : — 

"  V,  But  your  arguments  are  merely 
negatire.  You  prore  only  that  we  do  not 
know  the  planets  to  be  inhabited. 

"  Z,  If,  when  I  have  prored  that  point, 
men  were  to  cease  to  talk  as  if  they  knew 
that  the  planets  are  inhabited,  I  should 
have  produced  a  great  e£fect. 

^  V,  Your  basis  is  too  narrow  for  so 
vast  a  superstructure,  as  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  uniyersoy  besides  the  earth,  is  unin- 
habited. 

**  Z,  Perhaps  ;  for  my  philosophical 
basis  is  only  the  earth — the  only  known 
habitation.  But  on  this  same  narrow 
basis,  the  earth,  yon  build  up  a  super- 
structure that  other  bodies  are  inhabited. 
What  I  do  is,  to  show  that  each  part  of 
your  structure  is  void  of  tenacity,  and 
cannot  stand. 

**  It  is  probable  that  when  we  have  re- 
duced to  their  real  value  all  the  presump- 
tions drawn  from  physical  reasoning,  for 
the  opinion  of  planets  and  stars  being 
eiUier  inhabited,  or  uninhabited,  the  face 
of  these  will  be  perceived  to  be  so  small, 
that  the  belief  of  all  thoughtful  pereom  on 
(Alt  suijeet  will  he  determined  by  moral, 
metapkytical,  and  theological  eonsidera" 
Uon,^*  ^ 

«*  More  Worlds  than  One"  will  not, 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  in  our 
opinion,  add  to  the  well-earned  repu- 
tation of  Sir  David  Brewster.  It  is  a 
hasty  and  slight  performance,  entirely 
of  a  popular  diaracter ;  and  disfigured 
througnout,  not  only  by  an  over- 
weening confidence  and  peremptori- 
ness  of  assertion,  but  by  tinges  of  per- 


sonality and  outbursts  of  beat  that 
are  indeed  strange  disturbing  forcee 
in  a  philosophical  discussion.  Dr 
Whewell*s  Essay  is  a  work  requir- 
ing, in  a  worthy  answer,  great  con- 
sideration ;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
'^More  Worlds  than  One"  evidences  a 
tithe  of  such  consideration.  Nor  does 
Sir  David  show  a  proper  respect  for  his 
opponent ;  nor  has  he  taken  a  proper 
measure  of  his  formidable  proportions 
as  a  logical  and  scientific  disputant, 
one  who  should  be  answered  in  a  cold 
and  e&act  spirit;  or  it  were  much 
better  to  leave  him  alone.  Sir  David 
must  forgive  us  if  we  quote  a  sentence 
or  two  from  devout  old  John  Wes- 
ley, a  man  who  had  several  points  of 
greatness  in  him : — 

''Be  not  so  poiitivey  especially  with 
regard  to  things  which  are  neither  easy, 
nor  necessary  to  be  determined.  When  1 
was  young,  I  was  sure  of  everything. 
In  a  few  years,  having  been  mistaken  a 
thousand  times,  I  was  not  half  so  sure  of 
most  things  as  before.  At  present,  I  am 
hardly  sure  of  any  thing,  but  what  God  has 
revealed  to  me  !  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  an 
ingenious  man  may  easily  flourish  on  this 
head.  How  much  more  glorious  is  it  for 
the  great  Qod  to  hare  created  innumer- 
able worlds  than  this  little  globe  only  t 
...  Do  you  ask,  then,  what  is  This 
Spot  to  the  great  God  !  Why,  as  much 
as  millions  of  systems.  Great  and  little 
have  place  with  regard  to  us  ;  but  before 
Him,  they  vanish  away  ! "  t 

Fontenelle  has  much  to  answer  for, 
if  we  may  judge  from  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  influence  he  has  exercised  on 
thoughtless  minds.  That  flippant  but 
brilliant  trifler,  Horace  Walpole,  for 
instance,  declared  that  the  reading 
Fontenelle  had  made  him  a  Eceptic! 
He  maintained,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  the  impossibility 
of  any  revelation !  That  the  recep- 
tion of  this  opinion  was  sufficient, 
with  him,  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
all  revelation  1 1  This  ground  he  has, 
if  this  report  be  true,  the  honour  of 
occupying  with  Thomas  Paine. 

Let  us,  however,  think  and  speak 
and  act  differently,  remembering  fear- 
fully, how  often  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God,  Is  it, 
indeed,  consistent  with  even   mere 
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worldly  wisdom,  on  the  gronnd  of  an 
assumption  with  regard  to  inhabited 
planets,  to  reject  a  belief  founded  on 
direct  and  positive  ptoofs,  such  as  is 
the  belief  in  the  truths  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion  ? 

^  Newton,"  says  Dr  Chalmers,  in  his  dis- 
course on  the  Modesty  of  True  Soienoe, 
**  knew  the  boundary  which  hemmed 
him.  He  knew  that  he  had  not  thrown 
one  particle  of  light  on  the  moral  or  reli- 
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gious  history  of  these  planetary  regions. 
He  had  not  ascertained  what  visits  of 
communication  they  received  from  the 
God  who  upholds  them.  But  he  knew 
that  the  fact  of  a  Real  Visit  to  this 
Planet  had  such  evidence  to  rest  upon 
that  it  was  not  to  be  disposted  by  any 
aerial  imagination."  Let  this  noble  and 
devout  spirit  be  in  us :  both  Faith  and 
Reason  assuring  us,  that  we  stand,  la 
Scriptural  Truth,  safe  and  immovable, 
like  a  wUe  man,  which  built  hii  house  upon 
a  rook,* 
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The  actual  condition  of  Greece  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  political  civilisation  of 
Europe.  There  is  hope  for  the  Otho- 
man  Empire,  for  the  Turks  are  sensible 
that  they  have  much  to  learn;  but 
for  the  kingdom  of  Greece  there  is  no 
hope,  unless  the  modem  Hellenes  lay 
aside  the  self-conceit  which  induces 
them  to  boast  of  their  superior  ortho- 
doxy when  the  question  relates  to 
their  practical  ignorance.  English- 
men and  Russians,  despots  and  dema- 
gogues, princes  and  people,  Europeans 
and  Americans,  all  agree  in  pronounc- 
ing King  Otho*s  kingdom  a  satire  on 
monarchical  institutions,  constitu- 
tional legislation,  and  central  admi- 
nistration. The  valour  and  patriotism 
displayed  by  the  Albanians  of  Suli 
and  Hydra,  and  by  the  Greeks  of 
Messolonghi  and  Psara,  were  the 
theme  of  well -merited  praise,  and 
were  rewarded  by  liberal  gifts  of 
money  and  other  supplies  from  the 
friends  of  Greece  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Greece 
has  great  obligations  to  the  people 
of  Western  Europe,  whom  she  now 
stigmatises  as  hostile  Latins.  It  was 
tbe  voice  of  the  people  that  moved 
the  Cabinet  of  London  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  negotiations  which 
caused  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and 
conferred  on  Greece  tbe  rank  of  an 
independent  kingdom  by  the  treaty 
of  1882. 

No  political  experiment  during 
the  present  century — fruitful  as  the 
period  has  been  in  producing  new 
States— excited  higher  expectations 


or  warmer  wishes  for  its  success. 
Twenty-two  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  Greece  became  a  kingdom  under 
the  sceptre  of  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria. 
He  was  then  a  minor,  and  he  was 
selected  to  fill  the  new  throne  more 
for  his  father's  merits  than  from  any 
promise  of  superior  talent  in  his  own 
person.  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  loved 
art,  and  his  want  of  political  capacity 
and  military  power  removed  any  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
greater  powers  in  Europe  to  the  addi- 
tion thus  made  to  the  dignity  of  the 
house  of  Wittelsbach.  King  Otbo 
was  known  to  be  a  youth  of  very 
moderate  attainments ;  but  his  natu- 
ral deficiencies  being  fortunately  united 
to  an  amiable  disposition,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  prove  a  docile 
monarch,  and  listen*  to  good  coun- 
sellors. It  has  projved  otherwise. 
His  limited  capacity  has  not  been 
more  remarkable  than  his  obstinacy 
and  perverseness  in  following  a  line 
of  policy  which  has  inflicted  serious 
injury  on  Greece.  Notwithstanding 
a  natural  love  of  justice,  and  a  good 
moral  character,  his  misgovemment 
has  degenerated  into  corruption,  though 
it  has  not  assumed  a  character  of  sys- 
tematic tyranny.  On  the  whole,  bis 
incapacity  to  perform  tbe  duties  of 
his  station,  and  bis  silly  eagerness  to 
assnme  the  appearance  of  being  a 
despotic  sovereign,  while  he  was  un- 
able to  make  any  use  of  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  prerogatives  willingly  con- 
ceded to  him  by  his  subjects,  have 
made  him  a  very  apt  regal  type  of  tbe 
anarchical  and  rapacious  nation  he 
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of  lh\'  ivniuiouul  iidiKh>»$  of  ]^un>pe« 
Muuicil^l  iuditiiutioiut  exb(^«  to  ^oum 
o\tonf«  uiidor  tbo  'l\iri»«  «U\l  ther  ac* 
quinnl  oxni^iJeniNe  iin|vrtauvv  dariojr 
tho  r^Yv^lution«n-  war.  Tho  fallest 
^'xoTvUe  of  tho  Ubt^nv  i^  tho  pnMis 
has  prevailed  over  »iuve  iho  first  vear 
of  t ho  revv>l utiou.  N  or  h as  t h i$  libert r 
been  givatly  abused,  thouj^h  it  hasv^fteii 
been  misused — a  circumstance  not  to 
be  wondered  at  in  a  countrr  so  torn  bv 
faction  as  Greece  has  been  ever  since 
she  commenced  her  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. This  fact  must  be  weighed 
against  the  many  vices  and  corruptions 
of  the  Greeks  which  it  will  be  our 
task  to  notice,  for  it  affords  decisive 
evidence  that  there  still  exists  among 
the  mass  of  the  population  a  sound 
basis  of  public  opinion. 

The  establishment  of  free  and  or- 
thodox Greece  as  an  independent 
8tate,  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  was  a 
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«f  Geofiga  Cannings  »- 
,aad  Hreoeived  the  sanction  of  ue 
Dvkeof  WdlingtOD.   After  Canning's 
lieatk  his  enemies  made  it  a  subjeet 
«f  repioadk.    It  u  said  that,  when 
i2$  same  was  erected  in  Palace  Tard« 
a  r^jal  duke,  walking  beside  it  with 
tie  U:e  Lord  Eldon,  began  to  ponr 
ca:  a  diatribe  of  harmless  accnsationa 
a^aiast  the  honoured  dead,  which  lie 
soased  np,  saying,  **  He  caused  the 
^iia>  of  Navmrin,  Eldon,  and  he  waa 
3>:<  aeari V  so  big  as  that  statne ;  **  to 
wi>:&   the   great  Lord  Chancellor, 
w^cee  patience  had  been  long  tried, 
'"-'-'  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and 
**  Xo,  truly — nor  so  green : " 
Uee  itatne  being  then,  as  some  of  our 
nndcn  May  remember,  more  remark- 
able for  the  verdant  colour   of  its 
patent  Tenligris  than    for  its   size. 
Whetber  the  battle  of  Navarin  was 
aNsUateiy  necessary  to  save  Greece 
evm  Ibrmhim  Pasha  and  his  Aratafl, 
my  $tzU  admit  of  dispute ;  but  nn- 
t;3«i«iooably  it  was   the   battle   of 
Navazia    which    did    save    Greece. 
>\~hett.  however,  the  business  of  se- 
leciiog  a  king,  and  of  organising  the 
iafestitntionsof  a  central  administration 
on  monarchical  principles  came  to  be 
f^rrf^nmed,  the  genius  of  Canning  was 
Kprvsented  by  the  torpor  of  Abei^een, 
and  the  sagacity  of  Wellington  by  the 
belligerent  amenity  of  Palmerston. 

Pae  Russian  sympathies  of  Capo- 
distrias  succeeded  in  delaying  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Greek  question,  with 
the  hope  of  placing  Greece  in  a  state 
of  vaj^alage  to  the  Czar.  Lord  Aber- 
deen comt«ted  the  policy  of  the  Cor- 
fiote  feebly  and  unsuccessfully.  He 
barely  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
execution  of  the  Russian  schemes, 
when  the  dagger  of  Mavromichalis 
o|>ened  the  way  for  making  Greece 
an  independent  kingdom  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Capodistrias. 

The  only  candidate  worthy  of  the 
throne  of  Greece  was  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  the  present  King  of 
Belgium.  He  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  pretensions  on  account  of  the 
mutilated  form  of  the  territory  offered 
to  him  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston improved  the  territorial  position 
of  Greece  by  giving  it  a  better  frontier 
than  Lord  Aberdeen,  but  it  remained 
still  a  very  bad  one,  as  Colonel  Leake 
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pointed  otitatthetime.  In  1832,  more- 
OTer,  Lord  Palmerston  administered 
his  antidote  to  an  improved  frontier, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Bavarian  prince, 
whom,  for  some  years,  he  supported 
with  his  osual  vigour  and  contempt 
of  conseqaences.  King  Otho  being  a 
minor,  a  regency  accompanied  him 
firom  Bavaria  to  Greece  in  1833,  to 
govern  in  his  name.  This  regency 
consisted  of  three  statesmen  of  pur- 
blind views— men  of  the  limited  po- 
litical intelligence  which  distinguishes 
the  artistic  city  of  Munich.  Yet  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  concert  with  the  other 
protecting  powers,  consented  to 
strangle  the  Greek  Chambers,  in  or- 
der to  vest  unlimited  power  in  the 
hands  of  these  Bavarian  regents. 
Count  Armansperg  was  chosen  to  do 
the  honours,  M.  Manrer  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  duty  of  organising  the 
civil  administration,  and  General 
Heideck  was  allowed  to  sketch  uni- 
forms for  the  Greek  army,  and  in- 
structed to  paint  pictures  for  the  cabi- 
net of  King  Louis.  These  three  states- 
men soon  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves, and,  with  Teutonic  bonhomie^ 
called  in  the  Greeks  as  spectators  of 
their  contests.  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  regency  was  quite  as  iU-judged  as 
their  domestic  behaviour.  M.  Man- 
rer, who  got  the  upper  hand  for  a 
year,  was  ultra- Galilean ;  Count  Ar- 
mansperg, who  at  last  succeeded  in 
getting  him  shipped  off  to  Bavaria, 
was  ultra-Anglican.  The  follies  of 
the  regency,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  three  protecting  powers  from 
heaping  t>enefits  on  the  Greek  nation. 
A  large  loan,  amounting  to  two  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Royal  government.  The  object  which 
the  protectors  of  Greece  had  in  view, 
was  to  remove  any  difficulties  which 
the  finances  of  Greece  might  have  of- 
fered to  a  reform  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  facilities  for  imme- 
diately commencing  the  construction 
of  roads,  and  other  necessary  im- 
provements. The  Greek  treasury  was 
rendered  completely  independent  of 
the  receipts  of  the  annual  revenues 
for  the  period  necessary  to  effect  a 
thorough  reorganisation  of  every 
branch  of  the  public  service,  civil, 
military,  naval,  and  judicial.    Greece 


had  everything  done  for  her  which 
her  friends  could  desire.  But  the 
Greeks,  instead  of  employing  their 
energies,  and  making  use  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  to  restrain  the  Bavarians 
from  wasting  the  loan,  aided  them  to 
dissipate  it  in  every  way  by  which  they 
could  profit.  The  whole  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  it  is  true,  was  employed 
in  driving  the  Bavarians  from  profit- 
able employments  ;  but  when  success 
attended  the  clamours  of  the  Greeks, 
instead  of  abolishing  the  offices  which 
they  had  previously  declared  to  be 
useless,  they  installed  themselves  in  the 
vacant  places,  and  employed  the  in- 
fluence thus  acquired  to  diminish  even 
the  scanty  sum  devoted  to  national 
improvements  by  the  Bavarians.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  Bavarians 
did  as  much  for  improving  Greece 
during  their  short  period  of  power,  as 
the  Greeks  during  their  long  subse- 
quent administration.  Yet  every  tra- 
veller hears  the  Greeks  constantly  de- 
claring that  all  the  evils  in  the  conn- 
try  are  caused  by  foreign  interference. 
The  only  truth  in  their  observation  is, 
that  they  were  and  are  utterly  unfit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  administration 
of  any  money  beyond  what  they  levy 
on  themselves  in  the  way  of  taxation. 
Nothing,  indeed,  shows  the  moral  obli- 
quity of  the  Greeks  more  than  the  in- 
gratitude with  which  they  receive 
every  public  and  private  gift. 

We  consider  that  ingratitude  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  recapitulating  some 
of  the  favours  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  conferred  on  them  since 
Otho  the  beloved  ascended  the  Hel- 
lenic throne.  Nothing  but  the  blind- 
est self-conceit,  or  the  blackest  ingra- 
titude, can  prevent  their  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  English  Cabinet  has  done 
infinitely  more  for  advancing  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  extending  the 
agricultural  industry  of  Greece,  than 
King  Otho*s  ministers  or  the  Greek 
Chambers.  The  personal  interest 
which  several  members  of  our  Govern- 
ment took  in  the  success  of  the  king- 
dom they  had  contributed  to  found, 
induced  them  to  conclude  a  recipro- 
city treaty  with  the  King's  govern- 
ment  at  an  early  period.  To  the  same 
feeling  we  may  ascribe  the  early  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  currants  imported 
into  the  British  dominions  from  the 
Greek  kingdom.  This  change  of  duty, 
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by  placing  the  currants,  a  moet  import- 
ant product  of  the  Morea,  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  Zante,  was  a  direct 
boon  to  the  currant- growers  of  Achaia, 
a  bounty  on  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in 
theGreeIc  kingdom,  a  premium  to  com- 
merce at  Patras,and  a  considerable  gift 
to  King  Otbo*s  treasury.  LordPalmer- 
ston  was  Foreign  Secretary  during 
these  changes,  and  we  therefore  request 
the  public  writers  at  Athens,  when  they 
think  fit  to  reproach  him  for  quarrel- 
ling with  their  beloved  monarch, 
whom  they  believe  is  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  throne  for  their  ortho- 
doxy, to  bear  in  mind  that  these  mea- 
sures have  done  more  for  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  prosperity  of 
Greece,  than  any  which  King  Otho 
or  the  Greek  Chambers  have  adopted 
since  they  freed  themselves  from  fo- 
reign domination. 

For  nearly  five  years — that  is,  from 
the  beginning  of  1833  to  the  end  of 
1837 — the  Bavarians  continued  to 
waste  the  loan  granted  by  the  three 
powers,  partly  in  large  salaries  to 
themselves,  and  partly  in  creating 
places  and  jobs  for  the  Greeks,  to  in- 
duce the  most  influential  and  clamor- 
ous to  consent  to  their  mode  of  dis- 
sipating the  public  money.  Not- 
withstanding this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Greece  received  some  per- 
manent benefit  from  the  regency. 
The  Greeks  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  establish  an  equitable  system  of 
laws.  M.  Maurer  endowed  the  coun- 
try with  this  invaluable  boon.  To 
him  Greece  owes  its  excellent  judicial 
organisation,  and  its  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure. Whatever  were  the  defects 
of  M.  Maurer  as  a  statesman,  he  was 
an  able  legislator,  practically  conver- 
sant with  every  detail  of  legal  admi- 
nistration. The  judicial  system  he 
planted  in  Greece  was  so  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  that  it  has  become  an 
element  in  the  political  civilisation  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  it  affords  the 
strongest  grounds  of  hope  to  those 
who  look  forward  to  the  Greek  nation 
as  the  instrument  for  extending  poli- 
tical civilisation  in  the  East.  Count 
Armansperg  governed  Greece  much 
longer  than  M.  Maurer,  but  his  im- 

?rovements  were  not  so  beneficial. 
To  made  court  balls  and   political 
bribery  national  institutions. 
Daring  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian 


domination,  a  well- filled  treasury,  a 
number  of  foreign  officers  and  na- 
tive councillors  of  state,  political 
sycophants,  dressed  in  handsome  uni- 
forms and  speaking  good  French, 
a  hired  press,  and  a  liberal  distri- 
bution of  King  Otho*s  Order  of 
the  Redeemer  of  Greece,  with  its 
ribbon  and  star,  to  foreign  diplo- 
matists and  English  peers,  concealed 
from  Western  Europe  the  discontent, 
civil  wars,  and  brigandage  that  fer- 
mented in  the  little  kingdom.  The 
bands  of  robbers  that  infested  Greece 
during  this  period  became  so  nume- 
rous as  to  give  their  system  of  plun- 
der the  character  of  a  civil  war.  In 
the  year  1835,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Count  Armansperg,  a  body  of 
about  500  brigands  remained  for  more 
than  a  month  levying  contributions 
under  the  walls  of  Lepanto,  in  which 
it  kept  the  garrison  blockaded  until 
relieved  by  a  general  from  Athens 
with  a  strong  detachment  of  Bavarian 
and  Greek  regular  troops.  These 
armed  bands  repeatedly  resisted  the 
central  government,  which  drew  all 
the  money  of  the  country  to  the 
capital  without  making  any  improve- 
ments in  the  provinces.  Several 
foreign  officers  were  charged  with  the 
task  of  re-establishing  order.  Gene- 
rals Schmaltz,  Gordon,  and  Church, 
each  made  a  campaign  against  the 
brigands,  who  rendered  Messenia, 
Etolia,  Acarnania,  Doris,  andPhthiotis 
in  turns  the  scene  of  their  skirmishes 
with  King  Otho's  troops.  Besides 
this  extensive  system  of  brigandage, 
a  regular  civil  war  was  caused  in 
Maina  by  the  same  central  rapacity 
and  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  Regency.  In  Maina,  the  Bava- 
rian troops  were  defeated,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  were  compelled  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian 
domination,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  M.  Maurer 
placed  the  newspapers  under  some 
reasonable  restraints,  and  Count  Ar- 
mansperg made  one  or  two  feeble  de- 
monstrations against  them,  for  he  was 
timid  in  everything  but  emptying  the 
Greek  treasury.  His  attacks  were 
easily  repulsed,  and  the  Greeks  have 
the  honour  of  retaining  the  liberty  of 
the  press  by  their  own  exertions, 
though  they  have  hitherto  not  ren- 
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dered  the  privilege  of  macb  nse  to 
the  nation.  At  length,  in  the  month 
of  December  1837,  the  Chevalier 
Badhart,  the  last  Bavarian  prime- 
minister,  resigned  his  office,  and  from 
that  time  King  Otho  has  governed 
his  kingdom  with  Greek  or  Albanian 
prime-ministers.  This  office  has  been 
more  than  once  held  by  men  who 
could  hardly  read  or  write ;  bnt  the 
individaals  have  invariably  been  per- 
sons of  some  mark  in  the  factions  that 
divide  the  place-hunters  of  Athens. 
The  ignorance  and  want  of  education 
of  his  ministers,  which  is  often  made 
a  reproach  to  King  Otho,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  national  disgrace,  for 
the  court  would  never  have  selected 
men  so  destitute  of  administrative 
knowledge,  had  they  not  possessed 
considerable  influence  and  a  nume- 
rous following. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1838,  the  Greeks  have  pos- 
sessed a  predominant  influence  in 
King  Otho*s  cabinet.  They  are  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  faults  of  his 
government  from  that  time;  for  if 
the  Greek  ministers  had  used  their 
power  with  a  very  little  honesty,  and 
one  single  grain  of  patriotism,  they 
might  have  retained  the  direction  of 
the  internal  administration  in  their 
own  hands,  and  effected  every  im- 
provement the  nation  could  desire. 
Indeed,  if  they  had  ever  shown  a 
wish  to  improve  the  material  condi- 
tion of  the  population,  it  is  probable 
King  Otho  would  have  given  them 
his  support  in  their  endeavours.  But 
when  the  King  saw  them  intent  only 
on  profiting  by  office  to  enrich  them- 
selves and  create  places  for  their 
partisans,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
tenure  of  office,  he  very  naturally 
looked  about  for  means  to  form  a 
royal  party,  and  thus  render  the 
court  independent  of  the  ministers. 
We  shall  soon  explain  to  our  readers 
how  effectually  his  Hellenic  Majesty 
accomplished  this  object.  The  Greek 
ministers  never  made  any  serious 
effort  to  diminish  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion, either  by  economy  or  by  im- 
proving the  barbarous  manner  in 
which  the  agricultural  taxes  are  col- 
lected; they  thought  only  of  ap- 
propriating the  national  lands,  and 
creating  new  places  to  reward  their 
supporters.     Instead  of  establishing 


systematic  regulations  for  securing  a 
respect  to  seniority  and  merit  in  civil, 
judicial,  and  military  appointments, 
they  destroyed  the  system  the  Bava- 
rians had  established,  and  disposed 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  most  ar- 
bitrary and  unprincipled  manner. 
Judges  have  been  appointed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  and  men  have  been 
made  generals  who  had  never  served 
in  a  piilitary  capacity.  Worthless 
politicians  and  intriguing  secretaries 
were  decorated  with  military  titles  in 
order  to  enrich  them  with  high  pay. 
These  men  may  be  seen  at  the  balls 
in  King  Otho's  palace,  flaunting  in 
vulgar  embroidery,  and  imitating  with 
Greek  pertness  the  sumptuous  Al- 
banian dress  and  Mussulman  gravity 
of  the  chiefs  who  filled  the  halls  of 
All  Pasha  of  Joannina.  The  Greeks 
alone  have  enjoyed  the  profits  of  the 
corruption  which  has  reigned  in  the 
administration  since  the  year  1838; 
they  are  consequently  not  entitled 
to  throw  the  blame  on  foreigners. 

In  consequence  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  Greek  ministers  and  the  ser- 
vility of  a  council  of  state  filled  with 
official  sycophants,  the  Greek  govern- 
ment became  such  a  scene  of  corrup- 
tion that  the  patience  of  all  ranks  was 
exhausted,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reform  the  vicious  system  by  a 
revolution  in  the  year  1843.  A  re- 
presentative chamber  and  an  imita- 
tion of  Louis  Philippe's  senate  of 
officials,  called  in  France  a  House  of 
Peers,  were  constituted.  The  depu- 
ties were  chosen  by  universal  suffrage, 
but  the  election  of  the  municipal 
authorities  was  left  subject  to  the 
oligarchical  restrictions  Imposed  by 
the  Begency.  Ten  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  constitutional  system 
was  established,  so  that  for  ten  years 
the  Greeks  have  made  their  own  laws 
and  voted  their  own  budgets.  At  the 
same  time,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fullest 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  existence 
of  sixteen  newspapers  at  Athens,  have 
enabled  every  party  and  class  to  cri- 
ticise the  acts  of  the  government  with 
unrestrained  license.  If  corruption 
and  venality  have  been  the  leading 
features  of  political  society  in  Greece 
during  this  period,  it  is  evident  that 
the  nation  has  been  a  party  to  the 
abuses,  fh)m  its  refusal  to  punish  the 
offenders.    The  mass  of  those  whose 
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snperior  knowledge  and  rank  have 
obtained  for  tbem  the  direction  of 

Enblic  opinion  in  political  matters, 
ave  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the 
nation  to  advance  their  own  personal 
schemes  of  profit.  The  Greeks  onght 
not  to  feel  surprised  at  the  low  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  now  held. 
It  is  entirely  their  own  fault.  They 
have  hawked  about  their  nationality 
at  Munich,  Paris,  and  St  Petersburg, 
for  illicit  gains  in  a  falling  market  at 
a  very  unpatriotic  price. 

Yet  we  collect  from  the  newspapers 
published  at  Athens,  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  well-educated  men  of 
all  parties,  while  they  acknowledge 
the  degraded  state  of  their  country, 
assert  that  the  whole  blame  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  three  protecting 
powers.  Many  of  these  patriots,  it 
seems,  are  nevertheless  in  the  receipt 
of  large  salaries  from  the  public  trea- 
sury ;  yet,  though  they  feel  that  they 
are  themselves  destitute  of  the  patriot- 
ism necessary  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  their  country,  they  take  the  liberty 
of  supposing  that  Lord  Palmerston 
had  the  power  of  making  all  Greeks 
honest  men  by  the  magic  of  a  proto- 
col. We  are  not  going  to  waste  the 
time  of  our  readers,  as  the  Greek 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  wasted  the  resources  of  the 
country,  by  exposing  the  childishness 
of  modem  Greek  political  logic.  If 
the  descendants  of  Lucian^s  contem- 
poraries can  find  relief  in  their  present 
degradation,  by  swallowing  any  dose 
of  vanity  they  can  mix  for  themselves, 
we  have  no  wish  to  deprive  them  of 
the  solace.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
from  advising  them  to  try  some  other 
remedy  to  remove  the  evils  that  are 
undermining  the  national  strength 
and  character.  Instead  of  seeking 
for  apologies  to  excuse  their  vices, 
they  had  better  commence  reforming 
their  vicious  habits. 

Nothing  has  so  much  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  Greek  race  as  the  in- 
conceivable vanity  and  unbounded 
presumption  of  the  class  who  make 
letters  a  profession.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  unmixed  purity  of  the 
Hellenic  blood  might  cite  this  be- 
sotted pride,  after  two  thousand  years 
of  national  degradation,  as  a  proof 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day  are 
lineal  descendants  of  those  who  sold 
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their  country  to  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Romans,  as  they  have  lately  at- 
tempted to  sell  it  to  the  Russians. 
An  admixture  of  foreign  blood  would 
probably  have  infused  into  the  people 
a  wish  to  look  forward  to  a  glorious 
future,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
gaze  at  a  reflection  of  the  past,  dis- 
torted by  their  own  senile  visual 
orbits,  at  moments  when  action,  not 
contemplation,  is  their  business. 

The  strange  manner  in  which  the 
modem  Greeks  misrepresent  history 
for  the  gratification  of  their  national 
vanity,  is  well  displayed  in  their 
ecclesiastical  history.  We  will  select 
one  anecdote  from  the  History  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople^  written 
by  Malaxes,  one  of  the  Greek  loguh- 
tatoi  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
work  was  first  published  by  Martin 
Crusius  in  his  Turco-GriBcia^  and  has 
lately  been  reprinted  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  historians,  in  tJie 
course  of  publication  at  Bonn. 

The  Greeks  are  in  the  habit  of 
boasting  that  their  Church  preserved 
their  nationality  under  the  Turks. 
Considering  the  subserviency  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Greek  clergy  during 
that  period,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  acted  as  spies  and  police- 
men for  the  Othoman  govemment, 
we  own  that  we  entertain  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion.  We  think  it  would 
be  nearer  the  troth  to  assert  that  the 
people,  having  perpetuated  their  ex- 
istence by  the  toleration  of  their  con- 
querors, preserved  their  nationality 
by  their  municipal  organisation,  and 
that  this  preservation  of  their  nation- 
ality was  the  cause  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  surviving.  Mo- 
hammed II.  reconstituted  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  after  he  had 
conquered  the  city,  merely  as  a  branch 
of  the  Othoman  administration.  Mr 
Masson  and  other  enthusiasts  fancy 
they  can  discern  Presbyterian  doc- 
trines in  the  Greek  Church.  It  may 
be  the  case.  We  have  heard  that 
chemists  find  gold  in  strawberries; 
but  the  gold  rarely  sits  heavy  on  the 
stomachs  of  those  who  eat  straw- 
berries, and  we  opine  that  the  Pres- 
byterian doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church 
never  prevent  its  votaries  from  wor- 
shipping images.  So,  in  the  anec- 
dote we  are  going  to  extract  from  the 
Patriarchal  History,  we  find  that  the 
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Greeks  regard  violations  of  tmth  and 
honour  as  venial  offences,  if  not  ab- 
solutely meritorions  acts,  whenever 
thej  are  supposed  to  have  turned  to 
the  profit  of  their  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. 

**  During  the  reign  of  the  Sultan 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  when 
Toulphi  Pasha  was  grand  vizier,* 
the  attention  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
was  called  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  duty  of  the  caliph  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith  required  the  destruction 
of  all  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
Infidels  in  every  city  which  the  true 
believers  had  taken  with  the  sword. 
Now,  as  Mohammed  II.  had  taken 
Constantinople  by  storm,  it  was  the 
sultan's  duty  to  destroy  all  the 
Christian  churches  within  the  walls ; 
and  all  the  plagues  and  fires  which 
had  desolated  the  city,  and  which,  it 
was  observed,  generally  consumed 
more  Turkish  than  Greek  property, 
evidently  arose  from  the  Divine  anger 
at  the  neglect  of  this  important  com- 
mand of  the  Prophet.  Sultan  Sulei- 
man was  said  to  have  consulted  the 
mufti  on  the  necessity  of  only  tolerat- 
ing places  of  worship  for  the  Chris- 
tians without  the  walls ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  mufti  had  delivered 
a  fetva,  authorising  the  destruction  of 
all  the  Greek  churches  in  Constanti- 
nople. Sultan  Suleiman  then  issued 
an  order  to  his  grand  vizier,  com- 
manding him  to  carry  the  fetva  into 
execution.  At  this  time  Jeremiah 
was  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

^^The  patriarch  heard  the  report, 
and,  terrified  at  the  news,  mounted 
his  mule,  and  hastened  to  the  palace 
of  the  grand  vizier,  who  received  him 
with  kindness.  The  two  dignitaries 
discussed  the  matter  of  the  sultan's 
order,  and  concerted  together  a  mode 
of  evading  its  execution.  A  meeting 
of  the  divan  was  held,  at  which  the 
grand  vizier  made  a  public  communi- 
cation of  the  imperial  decree  to  the 
patriarch  Jeremiah.  But  the  head  of 
the  Greek  Church  gravely  observed, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  mufti's 
fetva  were  not  applicable  to  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  He  declared  that 
before  Mohammed  II.  entered  Con-> 
stantinople,  the  Emperor  Constantino, 


finding  the  place  no  longer  tenable, 
had  gone  out  of  the  city  and  presented 
the  keys  to  the  Sultan,  who  had  ad- 
mitted him  to  do  homage  as  a  sub- 
ject for  himself  and  the  Greek  people, 
before  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
admit  the  conqueror.  On  this  ground 
he  pleaded  that  all  the  concessions 
made  by  Mohammed  II.  to  the  patri- 
archs and  to  the  Greek  Church  were 
lawful.  Well  might  all  the  members 
of  the  divan  wonder  at  this  strange 
tale  concerning  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  many  had  received 
large  presents  from  the  patriarch,  and 
many  waited  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
the  grand  vizier  before  pretending  to 
doubt  its  accuracy.  The  grand  vizier 
declared  that  the  question  was  so 
important  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
adjourn  the  business  to  a  grand  divan 
on  the  following  day. 

**  The  report  having  spread  among 
the  l^hole  population  of  Constanti- 
nople, that  the  Government  intended 
to  destroy  all  the  Christian  churches, 
every  class  of  society  was  in  move- 
ment. Long  before  the  meeting  of  the 
divan,  crowds  of  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Jews  assembled  at 
the  Porte  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
deliberation.  The  whole  space  from 
the  gate  of  the  serai  to  the  court  of 
St  Sophia's  was  fiUed  with  the  multi- 
tude. The  Patriarch  Jeremiah  was 
waiting  to  be  admitted  to  the  divan, 
and  soon  after  the  members  had  taken 
their  places  he  was  summoned  to  en* 
ter.  When  he  reached  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  he  made  his  prostrations  to 
the  assembled  viziers,  and  then,  stand- 
ing erect,  declared  himself  ready  to 
answer  for  his  church.  All  admired 
the  dignity  of  his  presence.  His  white 
beard  descended  on  his  breast,  and 
the  sweat  fell  in  large  drops  from  his 
forehead.  The  Greeks  declared  that 
he  emulated  the  passion  of  Christ,  of 
whose  orthodox  church  he  was  the 
representative  on  earth.  The  archonts 
of  the  Greek  nation  stood  trembling 
beside  him. 

**  At  length  the  grand  vizier  spoke. 
'  Patriarch  of  the  Greeks,  a  fetva  of 
our  law  has  been  delivered,  and  an 
order  of  the  padishah  has  been  issued^ 
prohibiting  the  existence  of  any  church 
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iB  the  dtks  wUck  tke  tne  bcfiems 
kmre  oomqmatd  gword  m  hami,  TU* 
atjwwBtMktm  brttnbr  tke^ml 
SaitaB  If  okaBMd  the  'eoBoaeror. 
IWrefoe,  let  joar  prints  remove  all 

the  ckBTcbes  m 
aad,  after  skatsiaf 
thf  ap,  deliTer  tke  kejs  to  oar  aao- 
tcr's  ofioeia,  tkat  the  ckarcbes  aaj 
be  destrojcd.*  To  this  smaoat  tke 
patriarch  repfied  ia  a  (fistiact  Toiee, 
'  I  caanot  answer,  O  grand  riaier ! 
for  what  happened  ia  other  dtaes;  bal 
with  regard  to  this  dtj  of  Co^rtaati- 
nople  I  can  soleniniT  affirm  that  the 
Emperor  Constaatine  Palaiolofoa, 
with  the  nobles,  the  dffnSJt  ^'^  ^^ 
people,  sarrendered  it  Tolantarilj  to 
the  Saltan  Mohammed.*  The  grand 
Tizier  cantioned  the  patriarch  not  to 
assert  anjthing  which  he  ooald  not 
prove  bj  the  testimonj  of  Moham- 
medan witnesses,  who  were  able  to 
certiTj  the  trath  of  what  he  said.  The 
patriarch  immediatelj  engaged  to 
prodoce  witnesses,  and  the  affair  was 
adjourned  for  iweatj  dajs. 

**  The  Greeks  were  in  great  alarm. 
Everybody  knew  that  the  patriarch 
had  engaged  to  prove  a  lie ;  so  that 
the  odIj  hope  of  safety  appeared  to 
be  in  the  perpetual  adjournment  of  the 
question.  To  effect  this,  the  wealthiest 
Greeks—- Phanariotes  and  merchants 
— offered  to  supply  the  patriarch  with 
the  sums  of  money  necessary  to  bribe 
the  grand  vizier  and  the  members  of 
the  divan. 

*^  But  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah  and 
the  grand  vizier  Toulphi  did  not  wish 
to  admit  any  strangers  into  the  secret 
of  their  proceedings.  So  the  patri- 
arch sent  men  of  experience  to  Adrian- 
oplo,  who  met  agents  of  the  grand 
vizier,  and  at  last  two  aged  Mussul- 
mans were  found  who  were  willing  for 
a  large  bribe  to  testify  that  the  patri- 
arch had  spoken  the  truth.  These 
witnesses  were  conducted  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  presented  to  the  Patriarch 
Jeremiah,  who  embraced  them,  and 
took  care  that  they  should  be  well  fed, 
lodged,  clothed,  and  carefully  watched, 
until  they  appeared  before  the  divan. 
When  they  bad  rested  from  the  fatigues 
of  their  journey,  they  were  conducted 
to  the  grand  vizier,  who  spoke  kindly 
to  them,  told  them  the  patriarch  was 
his  friend,  and  exhorted  them  to  give 
their  evidence  without  fear. 
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**  On  the  day  appointed  to  hear  the 
ridenoe,  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah  pre- 
ited  himself  before  the  divan.  The 
grand  vizier  asked  if  be  was  prepared 
to  prodnoe  the  evidence  he  had  pro- 
mised, and  the  Patriarch  replied  that 
the  witnesses  were  waiting  without  to 
he  examined. 

^  Two  aged  Turks  were  now  con- 
daeted  into  the  halL  Their  beards 
were  white  as  the  purest  snow,  red 
drdes  sorrounded  their  eyes,  from 
which  the  tears  fell  incessantly,  while 
their  hands  and  feet  moved  with  a 
eoatinaal  treoMr.  The  viziers  gazed 
at  them  with  astonishment,  for  two 
men  so  hr  advanced  in  years  had 
never  been  seen  before  on  earth  stand- 
ing side  by  side.  They  looked  like  two 
bff^hers  whom  death  had  forgotten. 
The  grand  vizier  asked  their  names, 
and  encouraged  them  by  making  some 
other  inquiries.  They  replied  that 
they  were  both  about  eighteen  years 
of  age  when  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  the  Saltan  Mohammed  the  victo- 
rions.  Since  that  time  they  knew  that 
eighty-four  years  had  elapsed,  and 
therefore  they  were  aware  that  they 
had  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
two.  They  then  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople : — 

**  The  siege  was  formed  by  land  and 
sea,  and  long  and  bloody  engagements 
took  place,  but  at  last  several  breaches 
were  made  in  the  walls,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  place  would  soon  be 
taken.  Preparations  were  making  for 
a  final  assault,  when  the  Emperor  of 
the  Greeks  sent  a  deputation  of  his 
nobles  to  the  sultan  to  demand  a 
capitulation.  The  sultan,  wishing  to 
save  the  city  from  destruction,  and  to 
spare  the  blood  of  the  true  believers, 
granted  the  infidels  the  following  terms 
of  capitulation,  which  the  witnesses 
pretended  to  remember  with  accuracy, 
because  a  copy  had  been  publicly 
signed  by  the  sultan  and  read  aloud 
to  the  troops :  ^  I,  the  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed, pardon  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino and  the  Greeks,  and  grant 
their  petition  to  become  my  subjects, 
and  live  in  peace  under  my  protection. 
I  allow  the  nobles  to  retain  their 
slaves  and  property,  and  I  declare 
that  the  people  shall  live  free  from  all 
illegal  exactions,  and  that  their  child- 
ren shall  not  be  taken  to  be  enrolled 
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in  the  corps  of  janissaries.*  This 
charter  shall  be  binding  on  me  and 
my  saccessors  for  ever.'  With  this 
charter  the  Greek  deputation  returned 
to  the  emperor,  who  came  oat  imme- 
diately, and  falling  on  his  knees  before 
Mohammed  the  Second,  presented  to 
him  the  keys  of  the  city.  The  saltan 
then  raised  Constantino,  kissed  him, 
and  made  him  sit  down  on  his  right 
hand.  For  three  days  the  two  princes 
rejoiced  together,  and  then  the  em- 
peror led  the  saltan  into  the  city. 

^*  As  soon  as  the  members  of  the 
divan  heard  this  accoant  of  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  from  the  two  old 
men  who  had  witnessed  the  events, 
they  drew  up  a  report  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  Saltan  Suleiman.  The 
sultan,  convinced  that  everything 
must  have  happened  as  the  old  Mus- 
sulmans deposed,  immediately  ordered 
that  the  Christians  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  possession  of  their  churches, 
and  that  no  man  should  molest  the 
patriarch  of  the  Greeks  under  any 
pretext." 

Now,  the  whole  of  this  tale  is  an 
absurd  forgery.  Moreover,  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  Greeks  who  framed  it  is 
even  more  extraordinary  than  their 
utter  disregard  for  truth.  The  accom- 
plished sultan,  Suleiman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, and  the  learned  grand  vizier, 
Loufti  Pasha,  are  represented  as 
stupid  Turks,  destitute  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  Othoman 
Empire.  Greek  vanity  is  flattered  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  way  in  which 
Romaic  genius  nullifies  the  power  of 
the  padishah,  by  availing  itself  of 
the  corruption  in  the  Turkish  admi- 
nistration. But  the  strangest  feature 
in  the  fable  is  the  moral  obtuseness 
of  the  Hellenic  mind,  which  solicits 
admiration  for  the  frauds  and  false- 
hoods of  their  patriarch.  The  inven- 
tor of  the  tale  had  in  all  probability 
heard  that  Loufti  Pasha  was  an  Alba- 
nian by  birth,  but  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning. 
He  could  not  have  known  that,  when 
in  exile  at  Demotika,  Lonfti  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Othoman  Empire,  which 
is  still  preserved.  Indeed,  a  compari- 
son of  the  flourishing  stale  of  Turkish 


literature  with  the  degraded  condition 
of  Greek  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
century  contrasts  in  a  singular  manner 
with  the  contempt  displayed  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  illiterate  records  for 
the  accomplished  and  warlike  Otho- 
mans.  But  the  Greeks  have  always 
viewed  the  history  of  other  nations 
through  a  mist  of  prejudices  which  has 
bewildered  themselves  far  more  than 
their  enemies. 

This  anecdote  presents  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  and  of 
Greek  political  and  historical  know- 
ledge, three  hundred  years  ago.  We 
shall  now  endeavour  to  place  before 
our  readers  an  equally  correct  picture 
of  their  mode  of  thinking  and  acting 
at  present. 

The  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment has  proved  as  complete  a  failure 
in  Greece  as  the  absolute  monarchy 
which  terminated  at  the  revolution  of 
1843.  Our  description  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country  will  explain 
the  particular  causes  which  have  cor- 
rupted the  representative  system  and 
the  central  administration.  The  court 
of  King  Otho  Is  really  quite  as  much 
the  predominant  feature  in  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  Greece  as  his  palace 
is  in  the  landscape  at  Athens.  Both 
are  great  deformities  in  scenes  of  great 
interest.  There  is  a  grotesque  mimi- 
cry of  royal  state  at  the  monster 
palace  of  the  little  capital  of  liberated 
Greece.  A  marshal  of  the  palace  and 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  a  grand- 
mattresse,  military  and  naval  aides- 
de-camp,  ordinance  officers,  ladies  of 
honour,  and  young  ladies-in-waiting, 
courtiers  who  cannot  )?rite,  and  cour- 
tiers who  cannot  ride ;  court  carriages 
in  a  kingdom  without  mail-coaches; 
royal  steam  -  yachts,  but  no  packets 
even  with  oars ;  crosses,  ribbons,  and 
stars  ;  salaries,  places,  and  pensions ; 
— everything  which  ruins  a  govern- 
ment, and  nothing  which  enriches  a 
people. 

The  power  of  the  crown  is  great. 
It  is  supported  by  a  civil  list  of  one 
million  of  drachmas  annually,  in  a 
state  which  has  a  net  revenue  of 
twelve.  The  enormous  amount  of  this 
civil  list  may  be  estimated  from  the 


*  This  passage  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  the  tribute  of  children  was  not 
regularly  exacted  from  the  population  of  the  capital.  The  difficulty  Btohammed  the 
Second  fonod  in  repeopling  Ck>nstantinople  explains  the  exemptioD. 
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facts,  that  the  salaries  of  the  Greek 
ministers  are  only  twelve  thousand 
drachmas  a-jear,  and  of  the  Greek  se- 
nators only  six  thousand.  Besides  the 
inflaence  which  this  exorbitant  wealth 
confers  on  the  monarch,  he  possesses 
still  greater  social  inflaence,  for  the 
whole  of  the  opper  classes  at  Athens 
consist  of  paid  officials,  every  one  of 
whom  is  liable  to  lose  his  place  at  a 
word  from  King  Otho,  who,  with  Y&ry 
little  exertion  on  the  part  of  that 
royal  memory  on  which  kings  pride 
themselves,  may  recollect  every  man 
who  resides  at  his  capital  qnalified  to 
enter  his  palace.  The  desire  of  King 
Otho  to  extend  his  personal  inflaence, 
and  centralise  power  in  his  own  hands, 
is  so  great,  that  every  individual  who 
receives  a  public  appointment,  how- 
ever insignificant,  whether  at  Athens 
or  in  the  provinces,  is  compelled  to 
wait  on  his  .majesty  to  thank  him  for 
the  favour,  which  he  naturally  pre- 
tends to  consider  as  a  reward  for  his 
attachment  to  the  royal  Bavarian, 
not  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to 
Greece.  King  Otho  has  been  an  apt 
pupil  of  Louis  Philippe  in  the  political 
oorruption  that  renders  the  constitu- 
tional system  subservient  to  the  royal 
power  in  a  thoroughly  centralised  ad- 
ministration. 

In  one  branch  of  political  corrup- 
tion King  Otho  may  boast  that  he 
has  outdone  all  European  sovereigns. 
It  is  true,  he  found  in  the  Hellenic 
mind  a  rich  soil,  but  he  may  claim  the 
merit  of  having  worked  it  like  a  first- 
rate  farmer.  The  local  institutions  to 
which  the  friends  of  Greece  looked 
for  a  firm  basis  for  liberal  institutions, 
have  in  his  hands  been  rendered  the 
instrument  for  converting  popular 
elections  into  royal  nominations. 
When  the  Bavarian  regency  destroyed 
the  communal  system  of  Greece,  they 
replaced  it  by  municipalities  of  greater 
extent,  and  rendered  the  local  autho- 
rities dependent  on  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  King  Otho  avaQed 
himself  of  the  central  control  created 
by  the  municipal  law,  to  miUce  the 
mayor  and  local  magistrates  every- 
where dependent  on  his  personal 
favour.  The  mayors  are  now  agents 
and  spies  of  the  court.  This  is  effected 
in  the  following  manner :  By  one  of 
those  preposterous  regulations,  framed 
by  statesmen  to  delude  the  people 


with  a  show  of  conferring  on  them  free 
institutions,  the  nomination  of  the 
mayor  is  vested  in  the  central  govern- 
ment An  oligarchical  college  of  elec- 
tors selects  three  members  of  the 
municipality,  and  from  these  his  ma- 
jesty selects  the  most  subservient  to 
occupy  the  place.  By  availing  him- 
self skilfully  of  this  absurd  law,  King 
Otho  has  filled  the  towns  of  Greece 
with  magistrates  entirely  dependent 
on  his  will  —  men  whom  their  fellow- 
citizens,  if  universal  suffrage  prevailed 
in  the  municipal  elections  of  the  may- 
ors as  it  does  in  the  more  important 
elections  of  deputies  to  the  legislature, 
would  not  allow  to  remain  an  hour  in 
office.  These  nominees  of  the  court 
are  placed  in  possession  of  consider- 
able salaries  by  the  will  of  the  central 
government,  and  as  they  are  depend- 
ent on  the  court  for  their  office,  they 
act  as  its  devoted  agents.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  King  Otho  is  enabled 
to  employ  the  funds  of  the  Greek 
municipaUties  in  maintdning  a  species 
of  court  policemen  over  the  whole 
country.  The  inflaence  thus  gained 
may  be  estimated  from  the  circum- 
stance that  upwards  of  two  millions 
of  drachmas  are  thus  withdrawn  from 
their  legitimate  use,  in  making  roads 
and  facilitating  communications  by 
land  and  water,  and  are  devoted  to  pay 
aband  of  royal  sbirri.  Many  persons  in 
England  have  felt  astonished  that  a 
man  of  such  moderate  talents  as  King 
Otho  coald  render  such  effectual  ser- 
vice to  Russia,  as  to  agitate  the  whole 
of  Greece  by  making  an  invasion  of 
Turkey  appear  a  national  movement. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  central  government 
through  the  municipalities  is  so  great, 
that  we  have  to  thank  the  extreme 
incapacity  of  King  Otho  and  the  gene- 
ral corruption  of  the  instruments  he 
employed  for  rendering  the  attack  on 
Turkey  as  inefficient  as  it  proved. 
The  King  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
recruiting  to  aid  the  Russian  cause, 
but  his  instruments  in  the  provinces 
employed  the  opportunity  in  attend- 
ing to  their  own  interests,  before  giv- 
ing themselves  much  trouble  siboni 
making  a  diversion  for  the  profit  of 
the  Czar  or  the  Bavarian.  King 
Otho  on  this  occasion  paid  the  usual 
penalty  of  those  who  work  by  corrup- 
tion. 
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We  must  not  blame  King  Otbo  too 
severely  for  makiDg  use  of  corrupt 
persaasioD  as  an  instrnment  of  parlia- 
mentary government.  The  proceed- 
ings of  our  Ministers  rise  np  before 
us  as  an  apology  for  the  Greek  mo- 
narchy. A  Coalition  of  all  the  ad- 
ministrative talent  of  Britain  can- 
not conduct  the  non- centralised  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire  without  a  little 
local  jobbery.  Even  Lord  Aber- 
deen's own  department  publicly  owns 
the  necessity  of  throwing  a  few  cor- 
rupt sops  to  a  hungry  and  restive 
body  of  Liberal  representatives.  In 
the  Treasury  report,  recommending 
some  reforms  in  our  post-office,  the 
following  words  will  be  found, — it 
seems  a  very  plain  statement  of  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  on  which 
King  Otho  influences  the  Greek  mu- 
nidpalities :  **  My  Lords  (of  the 
Treasury — t.e.,  Messrs  Aberdeen  & 
Ck>.)  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  for  the 
public  interest  that  the  appointments 
should  be  made  as  at  present  by  my 
Lords,  after  consulting,  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  members  for 
the  county  or  town,  the  convenience 
and  wbhes  of  the  population.'*  Po- 
pulation in  this  sentence,  we  pre- 
sume, means  the  class  who  usually 
Job  such  matters,  for  we  have  never 
before  heard  it  asserted  that  the  mob 
was  the  best  judge  of  administrative 
oapacity. 

The  fact  that  a  man  so  notoriously 
deficient  in  political  wisdom  as  King 
Otho  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  system,  giving  him  a  predominant 
influence  over  the  Greeks,  is  a  sad 
evidence  of  the  extreme  venality  of 
Greek  society ;  for  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  the  Greeks  suggest- 
ed to  their  King  the  employment  of 
the  national  resources  in  purchasing 
the  service  of  individuals  instead  of 
devoting  them  to  the  improvement  of 
the  nation. 

We  have  but  few  observations  to 
make  on  the  late  treacherous  attack 
of  King  Otho  and  his  subjects  on  their 
neighbour  and  ally,  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid.  There  could  not  be  an  act 
of  greater  folly ;  and  even  amidst  the 
incapable  and  cowardly  exhibitions  of 
modem  times,  it  is  the  national 
movement  which  has  been  conducted 
in  the  most  incapable  and  cowardly 
manner.    Of  the  complicity  of  King 


Otho  there  never  was  a  doubt,  in 
spite  of  the  denials  of  the  Greek  and 
German  press.  The  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  have  refrained  from 
giving  publicity  to  all  the  documents 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  proving  this  complicity,  as  it 
was  not  their  wish  to  increase  the 
embarrassments  of  the  hour  by  declar- 
ing the  throne  of  Greece  vacant. 
Regarding  the  attack  on  Turkey, 
however,  in  the  light  of  a  diver- 
sion for  the  advantage  of  Russia,  it 
might  have  rendered  important  assist- 
ance to  the  Czar.  Had  it  been 
conducted  with  energy  and  ability,  it 
might  have  inflicted  a  serious  blow 
on  the  Otboman  Empire.  When 
King  Otho  violated  the  treaties  to 
which  he  owed  his  throne,  and  ap- 
pealed to  force  as  the  arbiter  of  his 
future  relations  with  Turkey,  he  ex- 
pected, not  without  some  chance 
of  success,  to  become  master  of  the 
line  of  fortresses  that  defend  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey  towards  Greece. 
Yolo,  Domoko,  Arta,  and  Prevesa, 
were  almost  without  garrisons;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  extreme  incapa- 
city of  the  Greek  leaders,  and  the 
misconduct  of  those  who  invaded 
Turkey,  that  these  fortresses  escap- 
ed capture.  The  court  of  Athens 
acted  on  the  conviction  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  would  force  the  Balkan  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  appear  before  the 
walls  of  Constantinople  without  en- 
countering any  serious  resistance. 
It  consequently  believed  that  it 
would  not  be  in  the  Sultan's  power 
to  detach  a  force  sufficient  to  protect 
Thessaly  and  Epirus.  Once  in  pos- 
session of  the  fortresses  which  com- 
mand these  provinces,  the  King  be- 
lieved that  England  and  France 
would  be  compelled  to  treat  with  him, 
and  leave  him  in  possession  of  the 
spoil.  Fortunately  for  the  Othoman 
Empire,  both  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  King  Otho  are  very  bad  generals. 
Both  appear  to  have  calculated  that 
the  armed  rabble  of  Greeks  in  fusta* 
nello  could  perform  the  duties  of  an 
army.  And  King  Otho  now  finds 
that  he  has  sacrificed  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  his  subjects'  commerce 
to  Russian  interests,  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  his  cherished  scheme  of 
making  himself  an  absolute  monarch. 
The   political  morality   of  King 
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Otho,  in  his  foreign  as  in  his  internal 
affairs,  deserves  the  severest  condem- 
nation. His  behavioar  to  Turkey 
has  met  with  the  most  galling  pnnbh- 
ment.  He  retains  his  crown  bj  the 
sufferance  of  those  whom  he  has  be- 
trayed. His  folly  has  rained  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  trans- 
ferred the  neutral  trade,  which  might 
have  enriched  the  Greeks,  to  the  ships 
of  the  Austrians^  Genoese,  and  Nea- 
politans. 

LfCt  us  now  contrast  the  conduct 
of  the  Greek  monarch  with  the  be- 
haviour of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  similar  case.  Cuba  is 
quite  as  desirable  a  possession  to  the 
Americans  as  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
are  to  the  Greeks.  In  both  conn- 
tries  a  large  part  of  the  population 
eagerly  desires  the  conquest.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference:  The 
Greeks  could  not  make  any  impres- 
sion on  their  enemy,  even  though 
they  took  him  by  surprise;  but  the 
Americans  would  probably  soon  gain 
possession  of  Cuba,  if  theur  govern- 
ment only  winked  at  the  enterprises 
of  private  citizens.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  been  as  im- 
politic and  selfish  as  King  Otho,  he 
might  have  encouraged  piratical  at- 
tacks on  Cuba.  The  position  of  Gen- 
eral Pierce  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  King  of  Greece,  but  his 
conduct  was  diametrically  opposite. 
Even  though  General  Pierce  is  now 
engaged  in  demanding  from  Spain 
reparation  for  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted on  the  property  of  American 
citizens  in  Cuba,  and  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  disputes  between 
the  two  countries  may  soon  lead  to 
hostilities,  the  President  of  the  United 
State  uses  the  following  terms  in  his 
Message  to  the  Senate : — 

^*  The  formal  demand  for  immedi- 
ate reparation  (from  Spain)  has  only 
served  to  call  forth  a  justification  of 
the  local  authorities  of  Cuba,  which 
transfers  the  responsibility  to  the 
Spanish  government.  .  .  Mean- 
while information  was  received  that 
preparation  was  making  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  under  military  or- 
ganisation, for  a  descent  upon  the 
uiand  of  Cnba,  with  a  view  to  wrest 
it  from  the  dominion  of  Spain.  In- 
ternational comity,  the  obligations  of 


treaties,  and  the  express  provisions 
of  the  law,  alike  required,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  all  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  executive  should  be  exerted 
to  prevent  the  consummation  of  such 
a  violation  of  positive  law,  and  of 
that  good  faith  on  which  mainly  the 
amicable  relations  of  neighbouring 
nations  must  depend. 

**  In  conformity  with  these  convic- 
tions of  public  duty,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  to  warn  all  persons  not  to 
participate  in  the  contemplated  enter- 
prise, and  to  invoke  the  interposition 
in  this  behalf  of  the  proper  officers  of 
government  No  provocation  what- 
ever can  justify  private  expeditions  of 
hostility  against  a  country  at  peace 
with  tlie  United  States,'' 

Contrast  these  words  with  King 
Otho*s  declaration  to  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  that  his 
royal  conscience  would  not  allow  him 
to  restrain  the  marauding  forays  and 
piratical  expeditions  of  his  subjects 
against  Turkey,  and  that  rather  than 
attempt  it  he  would  himself  march  at 
their  bead.  International  comity  and 
the  obligations  of  treaties  now  compel 
the  two  protecting  powers  to  employ 
against  King  Otho  and  the  Greeks 
that  force  to  which  they  appealed  as 
arbiter  of  their  relations  with  Tnrkey, 
and  they  must  be  forcibly  obliged  to 
observe  that  good  faith  on  which  mainly 
the  amicable  relations  of  neighbouring 
States  must  depend.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  Greek  King  and  the  Greek 
nation  can  give  ample  security  that 
no  provocation  will  again  induce  them 
to  commence  private  acts  of  hostility 
against  Epirus  and  Thessaly  while 
the  Greek  kingdom  is  at  peace  with 
the  Othoman  Empire,  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  requires  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece  should  be  suspended, 
and  the  country  remain  in  the  power 
of  a  foreign  force,  until  a  government 
be  firmly  established  which  will  respect 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as 
laid  down  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  Message  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Greeks  in  general  apologise  for 
their  treacherous  attempt  to  surprise 
the  Turks,  by  declaring  that  the 
liberated  territory  is  too  small  to  con- 
stitute an  independent  State.  They 
seem  to  overlook  the  corollary  which 
the  European  cabinets  may  be  in- 
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clioed  to  deduce  from  their  violation 
of  ^^  ioternational  comity  and  the  obli- 
^tioDS  of  treaties,*'  and  extiogntsh 
their  iodependeDce  rather  than  in- 
crease their  territory.  Bat  the  false- 
hood of  the  assertion  is  too  apparent 
to  deserve  refutation.  The  kingdom 
of  Greece  is  more  thinly  peopled  than 
any  other  State  in  Earope ;  bat  this 
want  of  population  is  caused  by  its 
communications,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
being  in  a  worse  state  than  they  are 
in  any  other  country.  Idle  clerks  in 
public  offices,  and  armed  men  who 
frequent  cofifee- houses,  form  a  nume- 
rous section  of  the  town  population, 
and  these  men  consume  all  the 
revenues  of  the  State,  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  public  improvements. 
Indeed,  the  financial  and  political  con- 
dition of  King  Otho^s  dominions  is  so 
bad,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  inhu- 
manity to  transfer  any  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  Sultanas  territory  to 
the  Greek  government.  If  Chios  or 
Samos  were  annexed  to  Greece  to- 
morrow, the  inhabitants  would  find 
their  financial  burdens  greatly  in- 
creased, and  their  trade  very  much 
diminished,  without  any  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  their  political 
condition  for  the  present.  The  bene- 
fits they  would  acqaire  might  never- 
theless awaken  hopes  of  a  better 
future.  They  would  be  placed  in 
possession  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  a  good  judicial  system,  so  that 
when  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
court  of  Athens,  of  the  Phanariot 
place-hunters,  and  of  the  palikari, 
ceases  to  exist,  amendment  may  be 
expected  by  the  enthusiastic.  Judg- 
ing from  actual  appearances.  King 
Otho's  dominions  seem  to  be  much 
too  large,  both  for  the  amount  of  the 
population,  and  for  the  administrative 
capacity  of  the  government.  Even 
Athens,  Syra,  Patras,  Nauplia,  and 
Chalcis^are  little  better  than  undrained 
dirty  towns,  destitute  of  proper  muni- 
cipal organisation  and  local  police, 
whUe  the  other  towns  in  the  country 
are  merely  overgrown  villages.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  drives  for  the 
court  carriages  round  Athens,  and  a 
road  for  the  Austrian  traffic  across 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  there  is  not 
a  good  cart-road  in  the  kingdom, 
and  very  few  tolerable  bridle- roads 
even   from   one   town   to   another. 
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Twenty  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
each  containing  a  town,  are  not 
visited  by  any  regular  packets,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  six  weeks 
elapse  without  their  receiving  any 
news  from  the  capital.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  a  population  liv- 
ing in  such  a  state  of  isolation  must 
be  in  a  stationary,  if  not  in  a  declin- 
ing, condition.  If  the  numbers  are 
kept  up,  the  buildings  of  past  times 
are  allowed  to  fall  to  decay,  and  all 
the  accumulated  capital  is  rapidly 
deteriorating.  Every  traveller  who 
has  visited  the  islandis  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  towns  in  the  interior 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  must  have  no- 
ticed many  proofs  of  this  decay,  quite 
independent  of  the  dilapidation  caused 
by  the  revolutionary  war,  or  the  civil 
broils  which  followed  it. 

Other  proofs  of  the  inaapacity  of 
the  existing  government  of  Greece 
to  conduct  the  centralised  system,  as 
established  in  the  limited  territory  it 
now  rules,  may  be  found  in  the  civil 
wars  already  noticed,  in  the  general 
anarchy  and  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  property  that  prevails,  and  in  the 
enormous  numbers  of  criminals  in  all 
the  prisons  of  the  kingdom.  We 
have  now  before  us  Athenian  news- 
papers of  the  month  of  July,  filled 
with  complaints  of  acts  of  brigandage 
almost  within  sight  of  King  Otho's 
palace.  Some  years  ago  a  party  of 
pleasure  was  robbed  during  a  pio-nic 
at  Kephisia ;  and  the  newspapers 
have  frequently  recorded  cases  of 
boiling  oil  having  been  poured  on 
women  to  compel  them  to  show 
the  robbers  where  the  family  hoards 
were  concealed.  We  have  seen  an 
occurrence  of  this  kind  recorded  in 
Attica  while  the  Chambers  were  in 
session.  The  inference  from  these 
facts  seems  to  be,  that  King  Otho, 
the  Greek  Chambers,  and  the  existing 
central  administration,  are  incompe- 
tent to  establish  order  and  security 
for  life  and  property  in  the  territory 
they  now  pretend  to  govern.  We 
ask  whether  it  is  possible  for  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  entertain  the 
question  of  an  augmentation  of  such 
a  kingdom  ? 

We  may  now  turn  from  examining 
the  position  of  King  Otho  and  the 
Greek  government  in  relation  to  their 
foreign  policy,  and  take  a  glance  at 
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the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  nation.    We  most  commence  by 
enumerating  what  the  people  have 
neglected  to  do.    This  will  serve  to 
show  how  great  the  difficnlties  now  are 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  country. 
Dnring  the  ten  years  of  representa- 
tive  government  which   have   now 
elapsed,  the  Greek  deputies  have  made 
no  systematic  efiforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of   the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, though  three-quarters  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent   on    agriculture    for    their 
subsistence.     No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reform  the  barbarous  method 
of  collecting  the  land-tax  in  kind, 
which  retains  the  population  in  the 
stationary  condition  into  which  it  fell 
on  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire.   The  municipalities  have  been 
allowed  to  become  the  vehicles  of 
court  corruption,  and  no  measures 
have  been  taken  to  enforce  regular 
publication  of  their  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure.   No  criminal  statistics  are 
published.    Instead  of  appropriating 
annually  a  sum  of  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  bridges,  quays, 
and  ferry-boats,  which  are  so  neces- 
sary in  a  mountainous  and  insular 
State,  the  national  interests  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gains  of  individual  sena- 
tors and  deputies.    New  places  are 
annually  created,  and  the  trade  of 
Greece  is  transferred  to  Austrian  and 
French  steam-companies.    The  great- 
est commercial  advantages  ever  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  any  people  have 
been  neglected  by  the  Greek  nation, 
and  perhaps  completely  thrown  away 
by  their   late   devotion    to  Russia. 
Yet  the  Greeks,  who  see  the  number 
of  foreign  steamers  daily  increasing 
in  their  ports,  boast  with  their  usual 
childish  vanity  of  their  superiority 
over  every  other  people  in  naval  skill. 
They  even  throw  out  hints  in  their 
political  writings  that  the  real  cause 
of  Lord  Palmerston*s  dissatisfaction 
with  King  Otho  was  founded  on  a 
reasonable  jealousy  of  the  Greek  navy, 
and  a  patriotic  fear  lest  the  subjects 
of  that  monarch  should  deprive  Eng- 
land of  her  commercial  supremacy! 
Yet  while  boasting  in  this  Hellenic 
strain,  like  true  descendants  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Juvenal  and  Lncian, 
they  have  allowed  the  most  profitable 
part  of  their  own  coasting  trade  to 


pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  Steam  Company. 

A  tendency  to  social  and  political 
disintegration  is  quite  as  much  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  population  of  liber- 
ated Greece  as  it  was  of  ancient  Hel- 
las. National  differences,  municipal 
distinctions,  local  interests,  class  pre- 
judices, and  individual  pretensions, 
divide  the  people. 

The  first  great  social  division  is 
one  of  race.  Only  about  three-quar- 
ters of  the  population  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  consists  of  Greeks — the  other 
quarter  is  composed  of  Albanians. 
These  races  rarely  intermarry,  and 
few  Greeks  ever  learn  the  Albanian 
language;  yet  the  Albanian  race  is 
rapidly  acquiring  political  importance 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Otho- 
man  Empire.  It  enjoys  two  immense 
advantages  over  the  Greek  race.  Its 
geographical  location  concentrates  the 
population,  and  offers  a  strong  barrier 
against  any  foreign  conquerors ;  while 
its  military  habits  enables  it  to  raise 
far  larger  and  more  efficient  armies. 
It  is  also  physically  as  much  superior 
to  the  Greek  as  it  is  intellectually  in- 
ferior. The  bravest  men  and  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  Greek 
kingdom  are  of  the  purest  Albanian 
blood,  unadulterated  with  any  admix- 
ture with  the  Hellenic  race.  Marko 
Botzaris,  Miaoulis,  and  Konduriottis 
were  Albanians.  If  the  Albanians 
should,  like  their  fellow-citizens  the 
Greeks,  become  more  eager  to  identify 
their  existence  with  an  ideal  past  than 
with  a  promising  future,  there  is  no 
reason  for  their  being  behind-hand  in 
boasting.  As  descendants  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, they  may  proudly  vaunt 
that  they  have  repeatedly  conquered 
the  Hellenes ;  and,  as  a  section  of  the 
great  Thracian  people,  they  trace 
their  origin  to  a  mightier  source  than 
the  Greeks.  Consequently,  if  race  is 
to  become  a  determining  cause  in  the 
formation  of  independent  States,  pr 
even  national  representations,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Othoman  Empire,  the 
warlike  Albanians,  in  their  inexpug- 
nable mountains,  are  likely  to  assume 
a  more  important  position  than  the 
commercial  Greeks,  dispersed  in  ex- 
posed seaports  and  defenceless  islands. 
The  application  of  ethnology  to  poli« 
tics,  which  the  Greeks  have  strongly 
advocated,  is  extremely  likely  to  ope- 
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rate  forcibly  in  preTenliog  any  con- 
siderable extension  of  their  kingdom. 
A  Greek  empire  would  be  an  impoe- 
aibilitj  if  a  natural  ethnological  de- 
yelopment  were  adopted  as  a  basis  for 
partitioning  Turkey  in  Europe.  The 
Vallachians,  Sclavonians,  and  Al- 
banians are  as  able  and  willing  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  Greeks 
to-day,  as  the  Thracians,  Macedo- 
nians, and  Epirots  were  in  ancient 
times. 

The  next  strongly-marked  line  of 
separation  in  the  population  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  is  that  between  the 
agricultural  population  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns,  whether  the 
citizens  live  by  orchard  and  garden 
culture,  or  by  trade  and  foreign  com- 
merce. About  three-quarters  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  live  by  agricul- 
ture ;  yet  agricultural  industry  remains 
in  the  rudest  state.  The  Bavarian  Re- 
gency, the  Greek  King,  and  the  repre- 
sentativeChambers,  have  hitherto  done 
nothing  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  class,  nor  to  increase 
the  produce  of  the  country.  The  land 
which  maintained  one  family  four 
hundred  years  ago,  will  only  main- 
tain one  family  at  the  present  day ; 
the  district  which  supported  a  thou- 
sand families  under  the  Turks,  can  do 
no  more  under  King  Otho.  The  ab- 
surd fiscal  arrangements  concerning 
the  collection  of  the  land-tax  in  kind, 
prevent  the  peasantry  from  planting 
trees;  so  that  in  the  richest  plains 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals, 
the  agricultural  class  is  in  the  most 
miserable  condition — as  in  the  fertile 
districts  of  Thebes  and  Messenia. 
There  is  also  no  inducement  to  ex- 
tend cultivation,  as  no  roads  exist; 
and  a  mule  would,  in  a  large  part  of 
Greece,  eat  its  load  of  barley  be- 
fore it  reached  the  nearest  market. 
The  agricultural  class  in  Greece  is 
poor,  barbarous,  and  industrious;  the 
population  of  the  towns,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  easy  circumstances,  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation,  and  extremely 
idle.  In  no  other  country  are  cofifee- 
houses  so  numerous  or  so  well  filled. 
The  great  number  of  persons  living 
on  places  and  pensions  conferred  by 
the  central  government,  or  receiv- 
ing pay  from  the  municipalities  with 
no  duty  to  perform,  fills  the  streets  of 
every  town  in  Greece  with  an  amount 


of  idle  individuals  which  travellers 
view  with  wonder. 

The  third  prominent  feature  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion is  the  existence  of  a  military 
caste  called  Palikars.  These  palikars 
are  nothing  more  than  the  armed  fol- 
lowers of  certain  military  chiefs  who 
have  secured  to  themselves  an  acknow- 
ledged position  and  regular  pay  in  the 
Greek  kingdom.  The  palikars  wear 
the  Albanian  dress,  and  pretend  to  be 
professional  soldiers,  though  neither 
they  nor  their  leaders  know  anything 
of  military  tactics  or  discipline.  A 
small  number  only  are  composed  of 
the  survivors  of  the  irregular  troops 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  greater 
part  consists  of  idle  young  men  who 
are  incapable  of  learning  a  trade,  and 
disinclined  to  submit  to  discipline. 
The  utter  uselessness  of  the  palikars 
in  military  operations  was  displayed 
in  the  ease  with  which  they  were  de- 
feated and  dispersed  by  Fuad  Effendi. 
These  armed  bands,  however,  though 
they  are  useless  against  an  enemy, 
are  extremely  dangerous  to  the  native 
peasantry.  They  march  about  the 
Greek  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  living  at  free  quarters  on  the 
villagers,  and  consuming  annually  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  as  is  paid  to  the  central  govern- 
ment in  the  shape  of  land-tax.  In 
some  disturbances  which  took  place 
in  the  island  of  Euboea  they  were 
said  to  have  consumed,  in  forced  con- 
tributions from  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, nearly  one- third  of  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  island. 

We  do  not  intend  to  deny  the  ser- 
vices which  the  palikars  rendered 
during  the  war  against  the  Turks.  In 
a  defensive  warfare  against  an  undis- 
ciplined enemy  like  the  Turks  of  1821, 
or  an  ill-organised  force  like  the  Ba- 
varians of  1883,  they  were  very 
efficient.  But  against  the  French  at 
Argos  they  were  utterly  useless,  even 
though  they  had  intrenched  them- 
selves in  a  manner  which  they  fancied 
would  give  them  a  decided  advantage 
over  regular  troops.  The  French 
carried  all  their  positions  with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  palikars  soon  fled  in 
dismay.  The  revival  of  the  system 
of  piU&arism  is  one  of  the  many  evils 
which  Lord  Palmerston^s  knavish  pro- 
t^,  Count  Armansperg,  bequeathed 
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to  Greece.  M.  Maarer  had  broken 
up  the  hordes  of  these  children  of 
anarchy  lu  a  very  effectual  manner, 
though  perhaps  with  unnecessary 
violence  and  severity. 

The  object  of  Count  Annansperg  in 
restoring  palikarism  was  to  form  for 
himself  a  military  party.  By  the 
formation  of  troops  enrolled  under 
chiefs  attached  to  his  own  person,  he 
expected  to  be  able  to  keep  do^m 
public  opinion  in  the  provinces ;  while, 
by  a  lavish  distribation  of  money  and 
places,  he  knew  he  could  silence  it  at 
Athens.  The  favoured  captains  were 
allowed  to  collect  bands  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, almost  without  any  control  on 
the  part  of  the  minister- of- war,  and 
without  the  men  or  the  officers  being 
subjected  to  any  discipline.  In  the 
provinces,  these  captains  were  in- 
trusted with  extraordinary  powers, 
which  they  used  for  party  purposes ; 
and  the  palikars  became  an  organ  of 
the  government  for  intimidating  its 
opponents.  The  consequences  of 
Count  Armansperg^s  conduct  were 
most  injurious.  Those  captains  who 
were  unable  to  gain  his  good-will 
collected  bands  of  armed  men,  or 
joined  the  brigands,  and  endeavoured 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  fol- 
lowers by  levying  black-mail  on  the 
peaceful  agriculturists,  in  the  hope 
that  the  government  would  eventually 
be  compelled  to  purchase  their  ser- 
vices. Their  calculation  proved  cor- 
rect; and  Count  Armansperg  ended 
by  taking  into  his  pay  the  very  men 
against  whom  he  had  employed  his 
generals. 

King  Otho  adopted  with  delight  the 
corrupt  system  of  his  regent,  and  even 
extended  its  application.  He  filled 
his  palace  with  palikars,  and  neglected 
the  regular  troops.  Men  ignorant  of 
all  military  service  were  intrusted 
with  military  command  in  the  pro- 
vinces, where  their  services  were 
chiefly  required  to  intimidate  opposi- 
tion, and  secure  the  election  of  court 
candidates  as  deputies  and  mayors. 
Koletti,  the  favourite  leader  of  the 
palikar  class,  became  King  Otho^s 
favourite  minister ;  and  the  influence  of 
that  worthless  Vallachian  Aspropota- 
mite  enabled  the  count  to  nullify  the 
constitution  of  1 844.  By  the  influence 
of  the  palikars,  assisted,  it  is  true,  by 
his  own  anti-consUtutional  love  of 


administrative  despotism,  Mavrocor« 
datos  was  driven  from  the  ministry, 
and  Eling  Otho  re-establbhed  in  abso- 
lute power,  by  the  assistance  of  pali- 
karism and  municipal  corruption. 

The  late  invasion  of  Turkey  could 
hardly  have  taken  place,  if  it  had  not 
been  in  King  Otho*s  power  to  launch 
these  irregular  bands  against  his 
neighbour's  frontier ;  for,  with  all  his 
folly  and  imprudence,  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  march  regular  troops 
openly  against  the  Sultan  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  fortunate  for  Europe 
that  the  utter  wortblessness  of  these 
undisciplined  bands  for  all  military 
operations,  except  the  defence  of 
mountain  passes,  prevented  their  cap- 
turing the  frontier  fortresses  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  and  enabled  Fuad 
Effendi  to  defeat  their  army  with  so 
much  ease  at  Peta.  Never,  certainly, 
did  any  troops  make  a  more  despic- 
able military  display  than  the  palikars 
of  Greece  in  their  late  attack  on 
Turkey.  While  these  invaders  made 
their  patriotism  a  pretext  for  plunder- 
ing their  unfortunate  countrymen 
who  were  subjects  of  the  Othoman 
Empire,  and  devoted  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  carrying  off  cattle  and  sheep 
belonging  to  Greeks  and  Christians, 
instei^  of  attempting  to  storm  the  ill- 
fortified  holds  of  the  Turks,  the  Otho- 
man troops  displayed  one  of  the  high- 
est characteristics  in  which  the  Greek 
race  has  always  been  deficient — a 
sense  of  duty.  They  bravely  defended 
the  posts  committed  to  their  care,  and 
success  crowned  their  good  conduct. 

We  have  now  given  an  impartial 
account  of  the  faults  of  King  Otho, 
and  of  the  political  vices  of  the  Greek 
nation ;  we  will  proceed  to  enumerate 
the  virtues  of  the  people  with  eqnid 
impartiality.  The  greatest  enemies  of 
the  Greeks  cannot  deny  that  they 
possess  a  high  degree  of  patriotism. 
Whatever  its  origin  may  be,  and  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  disfigured  by 
vanit}',  it  is  a  great  virtue,  and  pro- 
duces abundant  good  fruit.  The  suma 
of  money  which  have  been  employed 
by  private  individuals  in  the  construc- 
tion of  churches  and  school- houses 
over  all  Greece,  the  liberal  donations 
they  annually  remit  to  Athens  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  education,  the 
munificent  presents  of  books,  medals, 
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and  philosophical  instraments  to  the 
University  and  to  the  Observatory, 
and  the  immense  contributions  collect- 
ed to  aid  the  late  impolitic  attack  on 
Tnrkey,  all  prove  that,  under  a  better 
government,  and  with  good  guidance, 
the  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  might  be 
rendered  of  great  use  in  advancing  the 
moral  Improvement  and  material  pro- 
sperity of  their  country.  But  tneir 
patriotic  feelings  must  be  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  morality  and  re- 

Sion  before  much  good  can  be  effect- 
.  The  importance  of  private  virtue 
is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  ^arantee  for  political 
honesty.  Individual  character  has 
more  influence  as  an  element  of  na- 
tional strength  and  greatness,  than  the 
statesmen  at  Athens  are  inclined  to 
believe.  Without  citing  historical 
examples,  we  may  remind  them  that 
a  dispersed  nation,  mingled  as  the 
Greeks  are  with  foreign  races,  is  much 
more  amenable  to  the  public  opinion 
of  other  nations,  than  a  race  pressed 
together  in  close  geographical  conti- 
guity, and  with  which  foreigners  rarely 
eommnnicate. 

The  Industry  of  the  Greeks  is  at- 
tested by  their  commercial  activity,  and 
by  their  laborious  agricultural  opera- 
tions. The  mass  of  the  population,  it 
is  true,  derives  so  little  benefit  from 
their  toils,  that  we  might  pardon 
them  if  they  were  mnch  idler  than 
they  are.  Those  who  are  most  suc- 
cessful in  commerce  are  compelled  to 
expatriate  themselves,  which  is  always 
a  great  hardship  to  a  Greek.  Those 
who  labour  at  the  fields  and  dig  the 
vineyards  are  unable  to  live  in  toler- 
able ease ;  for  the  want  of  roads  pre- 
vents their  finding  a  sale  for  their 
produce,  and  deprives  them  of  the 
power  of  purchasing  the  luxuries  they 
most  eagerly  desire. 

Another  honourable  feature  in  Greek 
society  is  the  good  feeling  displayed 
by  the  classes  which  live  beyond  the 
sphere  of  court  and  political  influence. 
If  a  Greek  is  neither  a  courtier,  a 
government  official,  nor  a  palikar,  he 
is  generally  a  tolerablv  honest  man, 
and  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow,  unless 
he  be  an  Ionian  or  a  Phanariot.  We 
may  mention  an  anecdote,  which 
proves  strongly  the  existence  of  virtue 
in  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring 
classes,  even  on  that  most  delicate  of 
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all  subjects,  honesty  in*  paying  taxes. 
When  the  Bavarians  arrived  iu 
Greece,  they  had  not  time  to  take 
any  strong  measures  for  enforcing  a 
very  strict  collection  of  the  national 
revenues.  The  probable  amount  was 
estimated  at  four  millions,  but  the 
revenues  of  the  preceding  year  had 
not  reached  that  sum.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  much  to  the  con- 
science of  the  people,  Mr  Gladstone 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  three 
millions  and  a  half,  with  a  few  five- 
pound  notes  falling  in  from  time  to 
time  from  the  remorse  of  defaulters. 
But  the  Greeks  paid  down  seven 
millions  within  the  year;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  subsequent  revenue  returns 
proves  that  they  must  have  paid  the 
full  amount  to  which  government  had 
any  claim. 

The  state  of  the  legal  profession  at 
Athens  impresses  strangers  with  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  educated 
classes,  when  uncorrupted  by  the  ser- 
vice of  a  corrupted  central  adminis- 
tration. The  advocates  form  a  body 
of  well-educated  men,  whose  profes- 
sional gains  render  them  independent 
of  court  influence,  and  whose  talents 
and  character  give  them  great  power 
over  public  opinion  on  judicial  matters. 
Hence  they  exercise  a  salutary  con- 
trol over  the  minister  of  justice  and 
the  judges.  This  is  doubly  necessary, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  judges 
hold  their  offices  only  during  the 
pleasure  of  King  Otho,  who  has  fre- 
quently removed  those  who  have  dis- 
pleased him  from  office,  or  sent  them 
mto  a  dreary  exile  in  some  distant 
province  in  an  inferior  charge.  The 
power  of  public  opinion,  as  exercised 
by  the  bar,  is  consequently  of  great 
importance  to  insure  some  degree  of 
equity  in  the  courts,  and  control  the 
general  administration  of  justice  in 
civil  affairs ;  and  it  has  been  used  in 
a  manner  highly  honourable  both  to 
the  Greek  bar  and  to  the  national 
character. 

There  Is  another  quality  which  the 
Greeks  possess  in  a  high  degree,  and 
which,  if  properly  directed  by  a  good 
government,  would  aid  greatly  iu 
raising  them  frx)m  their  present  state 
of  political  degradation.  This  is  their 
aptitude  for  public  discussion.  Con- 
centrated as  at  present  on  state  af- 
fairs, concerning  which  they  are  na- 
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tondly  quite  ignorant,  it  becomes  a 
mere  waste  of  words.  Bat  if  em- 
ployed on  their  local  and  mnnidpal 
affairs,  concerning  every  detail  of 
which  they  are  ftdly  informed,  it  would 
soon  become  the  means  of  checking 
the  corruptions  of  the  court  and  of 
the  central  administration.  This  ap- 
titude for  public  business  enabled 
them  to  retain  a  large  share  in  the 
local  administration  of  their  prorin- 
ees  under  the  Turks,  and  to  organ- 
ise the  communal  system  to  which 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  their  suc- 
cess in  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
Tarious  central  governments  which 
followed  one  another  in  succession 
during  the  war  with  Turkey,  never 
displayed  much  talent,  nor  enjoyed 
much  influence  over  the  people.  The 
naval  force,  though  admirably  con- 
ducted by  Miaoulis,  was,  in  spite  of 
the  gallant  deeds  of  Kanaris,  inade- 

3uate  to  secure  a  decisive  victory. 
*he  military  force  was  without  organ- 
isation, powerless  for  attack,  and  ex- 
tremely ill-directed.  No  general  in 
Greece,  native  or  foreigner,  displayed 
any  great  military  talent.  In  the 
navy,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  of 
Hastings,  who  first  employed  hot  shot 
and  shells  from  ship  artillery,  ranks 
Jwtly  with  the  glorious  names  of  Mia- 
onlis  and  ELanaris.  The  war  on  land 
was  entirely  supported  by  the  indomi- 
table perseverance  of  the  people.  Their 
political  and  military  leaaers  weakened 
their  powers  of  resistance  by  their  in- 
trigues, avarice,  and  incapacity,  but 
tiie  energy  of  the  people  never  failed. 
Glorious  examples  are  innumerable, 
though  Mr  Tricoupi,  the  Greek  histo^ 
rian  of  the  war,  has  not  the  judgment 
to  select  them.  Lord  Byron  describes 
tbeir  behaviour,  in  speaking  of  the 
Spaniards — 

'Back  to  the  struggle ;  baffled  hi  the 

strifo, 
War !  war  I  waa  still  their  cry— war, 

•Ten  to  the  knife  I " 

Messolonghi  attests  its  truth. 

The  Mends  of  Greece, — and  she 
has  still  some  sincere  friends,  in  spite 
of  all  her  faults — may  look  forward 
to  her  communal  system  and  local 
attachments  as  a  basis  on  which  po- 
litical order  and  national  prosperity 
can  be  firmly  established.  But  unless 
the  restless  activity  of  the  people  be 
nsefixlly  occupied  in  the  management 


of  their  local  affairs,  they  will  emploj 
it,  as  at  present,  injuriously,  in  profit- 
ing by  the  corruption  of  the  central 
government.  The  want  of  a  proper 
sphere  of  energy  for  a  large  class  of 
the  population  is  evidently  preparinc 
Greece  for  a  series  of  revolutions.  A 
representative  government  and  a  firee 
press,  linked  to  a  centralised  adminis^ 
tration,  without  the  control  of  a  mu- 
nicipal organisation,  tends  naturally 
to  revolution.  To  remove  a  parish 
grievance,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
overthrow  a  minister;  and  a  very  little 
experience  in  such  countries  reveals 
the  secret,  that  it  is  easier  to  make  it 
revolution  than  obtain  a  reform. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Greece  when 
the  French  and  English  troops  landed 
at  the  Piraeus  in  the  month  of  June^ 
to  prevent  King  Otho  from  throwing 
the  country  into  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy  by  his  insane  policy  of  assist- 
ing Russia.  The  Greeks,  who  had 
invaded  Turkey,  were  already  defeat- 
ed, strong  garrisons  were  already 
placed  in  all  the  Turkish  fortresses  on 
the  Greek  frontier,  and  a  fleet  of 
Turkish  steamers  commanded  the 
Archipelago.  The  war  had  degenerated 
into  a  series  of  forays  by  land  and 
puratlcal  expeditions  by  sea,  in  which 
the  Greeks  carried  off  the  cattle,  and 
plundered  the  warehouses  and  bants 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Othoman  govemmenti 
unable  to  guard  against  these  attacks^ 
threatened  to  invMO  Greece,  and  oc- 
cupy the  richest  islands  of  the  Arcfai- 
p^ago  as  a  material  guarantee  for 
indemnity.  The  interference  of  the 
Allies  was  quite  as  necessary  to  detad 
tilie  Greek  people  as  the  Turidsh  pro- 
vinces* A  change  was  of  course  im- 
mediately effected  in  the  government* 
M.  Alexander  Mavrocordatos,  tiien 
Greek  minister  at  Paris,  was  i4>point- 
ed  Prime  Minister.  The  name  of 
Mavrocordatos  is  well  known  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  Greek  revolution.  His  merita 
and  defects  are  correctly  stated  in 
General  Gordon^s  excellent  work. 
General  Kalergy,  another  distinguish- 
ed name  in  Greek  history,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  war  department. 
M.  George  Psyllas^  who  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  stood  forward  as  the 
only  consistent  supporter  of  liberal 
measures  and  communal  interests  in 
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the  Senate,  was  named  Minister  of  Be- 
UgioQ  and  Pablic  Instrnctlon.  He  is 
an  Athenian,  and  represented  Atheas 
at  the  first  National  Assembly,  held 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revola- 
tion,  when  the  constitation  of  Epidan- 
ms  was  framed.  These  three  men  are 
nndoabtedly  the  best  men  in  Greece 
fbr  the  offices  committed  to  them. 
But  their  eoUeagnes  are  not  so  well 
selected.  Kanaris  is  Minister  of  the 
Marine — ^no  braver  nor  more  patriotic 
man  breathes,  but  he  is  no  better 
salted  to  be  a  minister  than  an  arch- 
bishop. The  other  ministers  are  posi- 
tively very  ill  chosen.  M.  Anastasios 
LondoA,  whose  tergiversation  and 
folly  cansed  the  qnarrel  with  Great 
Britain  in  1850,  and  the  blockade  of 
the  Piraeos,  is  Minister  of  Justice. 
He  is  as  deficient  in  knowledge 
of  law  and  judicial  administratioo, 
as  he  has  shown  himself  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  political  honesty, 
and  destitute  of  sonnd  judgment. 
The  other  individnals  may  be  left 
nameless. 

The  only  question  of  interest  in 
Great  Britain  is,  whether  these  mini- 
sters can  do  anything  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people,  to  establish  a 
greater  degree  of  security  for  life  and 
property  than  now  prevails,  open  new 
fields  for  commercial  and  agricultural 
faidnstry,  and  make  Greece  an  improv- 
ing and  prosperous  country ;  for  these 
changes  alone  can  guarantee  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Bast. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  must  be^ 
to  abolish  the  existing  manner  of  col- 
leetittg  the  tenth  of  the  gross  produce 
of  the  land,  as  a  land-tax.  There  is 
no  other  means  of  getting  quit  of  the 
numerous  fiscal  regulations  which  de- 
prive the  agricultural  classes  of  the 
power  of  di!^)osing  of  their  labour  in 
the  way  most  conducive  to  their  pro- 
fit. The  next  thing  is,  to  restore  life 
and  energy  to  the  muaicipal  svstem, 
and  extend  the  indepen^at  sphere  of 
action  of  the  municipal  authorities. 
The  present  Minister  of  the  Interior  is 

rliaps  as  well  fitted  to  do  this  as  he 
to  swallow  a  camel.  The  Greeks 
generally  have  shown  that  they  are 
deficient  in  the  temper  and  capacity 
requisite  to  conduct  a  central  govern- 


ment.  They  still  want  the  experience 
necessary  to  give  ordinary  men  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  political  honesty, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  their 
gaining  it  in  any  school  but  that  of 
their  own  municipal  practice.  If  they 
are  incurably  addicted  to  peculation, 
they  had  better  commit  their  acts  of 
dishonesty  at  home,  where  the  exact 
amount  of  their  frauds  can  easily  be 
ascertained,  and  is  sure  to  be  made 
public  Palikarism  must  be  utterly 
rooted  out.  General  Ealergy  has 
promptly  commenced  the  work  which 
no  man  is  so  well  able  to  complete. 
The  army  and  navy  must  be  reformed. 
A  corps  of  pioneers  must  be  formed  to 
build  bridges;  steam-packets,  and 
galleys  with  oars,  must  facilitate  com« 
munications. 

Now,  is  Alexander  Mavrocordatoa 
the  man  to  do  these  things?  We 
cannot  say.  He  has  always  shown 
himself  too  much  the  slave  of  bureau- 
cratic  prejudices  for  us  to  feel  any 
very  firm  confidence  in  his  political 
views.  Nevertheless,  at  this  moment^ 
he  is  the  only  Greek  who  possesses 
the  political  honesty  and  diplomatio 
experience  necessaiy  for  preserving 
friendly  relations  with  the  allies  of 
Turkey,  and  at  the  same  time  saving 
the  national  independence  of  hia 
country:  he  has,  thierefore,  our  best 
wishes  for  his  success. 

The  time  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 
A  mighty  revolntiott  has  eommenced 
in  the  East^  which  the  Greek  race  has 
neither  the  energy  nor  the  power  to 
direct.  If  well  and  wisely  governed, 
it  may  profit  by  the  course  of  events ; 
but  if  its  national  vanity  foroe  it  into 
c(Alision  with  any  of  the  great  actors 
in  the  scene,  it  may  be  braahed  rude- 
ly aside,  and  sink  back  into  the  insig- 
nificant position  it  has  held  ever  since- 
the  Franks  conquered  Constantinople 
and  founded  principalities  in  Ghreece 
in  1204.  Hellenism  and  orthodoxy 
must  yield  to  philanthropy  and  Chris- 
tian civilisation.  To  us  the  future  is 
dark ;  but  of  one  thmg  we  are  assured, 
that  the  occupation  of  Greece  by  the 
allied  troops  was  absolutely  necessaiy 
to  enable  any  ministry  to  commence 
the  task  of  improvement  in  the  khig- 
dom  of  Greeee. 
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Exemption  from  the  anthority  of 
the   ordlnarj   legal  or    correctional 
tribanal«  waa  one  of  the  remarkable 
featurea  of  the  ancient  nniveraitiee, 
and  the  relics  of  it  which  have  come 
down  almost  to  the  present  day  in 
Scotland  are  ytry  carious.    The  nni- 
YersltjT  wu  a  state  in  itself,  where  the 
administrators  of  the  ordinary  antho- 
fity  of  the  realm  had  no  more  power 
than  In  a  nolghbonrlng  independent 
republic.  Ho  Jealously  was  this  autho- 
rity watche<l  and  fenced,  that  usually 
when  the  dispute  lay  between  the 
liegemen  of  the  university  and  those  of 
the  Htate— between  gown  and  town — 
4he  university  hauffhtilv  arrogated  the 
nuthorlty  over  both.    To  be  sure,  it 
was  vervmuoh  thepraoticeof  theageto 
a(UuNt  rights  and  privileges  by  balanc- 
ing one  against  another  —  by  letting 
them  fight  out,  as  it  were,  ertry  ques- 
tion in  a  general  contest,  and  produce 
a  sort  of  rude  Justice  by  the  antagon- 
ism and  balance  of  forces,  Just  as  in 
some  Oriental  states  at  this  day  the 
atrangors  of   each  nation  have  the 
privilege  of  liviuff  under  their  native 
laws  I  a  method  wliloh,  by  pittinff  privi- 
Jogo  against  privilege,  and  letting  the 
stronger  bear  down  the  weaker,  saves 
the  central  government  much  disagree- 
able and  diltlcult  work  in  the  acgnst- 
ment  of  rights  and  duties. 

Bo,  In  the  middle  ages,  we  had  the 
eoeloslutloal  comnetinff  with  the  baro- 
nial Interests,  ana  the  ourghtl  or  cor- 
norato  with  both.  Nay,  in  these  last 
ihere  was  a  subdivision  of  interests, 
various  corporations  of  craftsmen  being 
sumect  to  the  authority  of  their  own 
syndics,  deans,  or  mayors,  and  en- 
titled to  fVee  themselves  (torn  any  in- 
terference in  many  of  their  affairs  by 
the  burghal  or  even  the  royal  courts. 
Ecclesiastical  law  fought  with  civil 
law,  and  chancery  carried  on  a  cease- 
less undermining  contest  with  com- 
mon law :  while  over  Europe  there 
were  inexnaustible  varieties  of  palati- 
nates, margravates,  regalities,  and  the 
like,  enjoying  their  own  separate 
privileges  and  systems  of  junspru- 
denoe.    But  over  this  Babel  of  autho- 


rilieB,  so  eoraplezly 
France  that  Voltaire 
changing  laws  as  oftoi  as  We 
horses,  what  is  nnospirMiwu  is  tte 
homage  paid  by  ah  tke  octa 
sive  privfleges  to  those  ef  tke 
sities,  and  the  aeparation  of  tkeae 
grand  institntiODa  by  aa  impaasable 
line  of  venerated  privileges  fitMs  tte 
rest  of  the  vnlgar  world.  Tliaa,  tkt 
State  conceded  freely  to  lilenftare 
those  high  privitegea  for  wkidi  tkt 
Chnrch  in  rain  contended,  fiross  tlie 
slaughter  of  Becket  to  tlie  fidl  of 
WoUey.  In  a  very  few  only  of  tlie 
States  nearest  to  the  centre  of  qiiritaal 
dominion,  could  an  exdnaive  eodeai- 
astical  jurisdiction  extending  to  mat- 
ters both  spiritual  and  temporal  be 
asserted ;  and  France,  which  acknow- 
ledged the  isolated  anthority  of  tlie 
universities,  bade  a  stem  defiance  to 
the  claims  of  the  priesthood. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that,  invested 
with  these  high  powers,  the  nniversi- 
ties  bore  their  honours  meekly.    Re- 
spected as  they  were,  they  were  felt 
to  be  invariably  a  serious  element  of 
turbulence,  and  a  source  of  instability 
to  their  respective  governments.  In  the 
affoirs  of  the  League,  the  Fronde,  and 
the  various  other  contests  which,  in 
former  days,  as  in  the  present,  have 
kept  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  con- 
flicts in  turbulent  Paris,  the  position 
to  be  taken  by  the  students  was  ex- 
tremely momentous,  but  was  not  easOy 
to   be  calculated   upon ;   for  these 
gentry  imbibed  a  great  amount  both 
of  restlessness  and  capricionsnessiUong 
with    their   cherished   prerogatives. 
During  the  centuries  in  which  a  com- 
mon spirit  pervaded  the  whole  acade- 
mic body,  the  fame  of  a  particular  nni- 
versitv,  or  of  some  celebrated  teacher 
in  it,  had  a  concentrating  action  over 
the  whole  civilised  world,  which  drew 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  youth  of 
all  Europe  towards  the  common  vor- 
tex.    Hence,  when  we  know  that 
there  were  frequently  assembled  from 
one   to   ten  thousand  young  men, 
adventurous  and  high-spirited,  con- 
temptuous of  the  condition  of  the 
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ordinary  citizeD,  and  bound  together 
by  common  objects  and  high  exdnsive 
privileges — well  armed,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  edifices  fortified  according  to 
the  method  of  the  day — we  hardly 
require  to  read  history  to  believe  how 
formidable  such  bodies  must  have 
proved. 

An  incident  in  the  history  of  a 
wandering  Scotsman,  though  but  a 
petty  afifair  in  itself,  illustrates  the  sort 
of  feudal  power  possessed  by  the 
authorities  of  a  university.  Thomas 
Dempster,  the  author  of  ECruria  Rt' 
galiSf  and  of  a  work  better  known  than 
esteemed  in  Scottish  Biography,  in 
the  course  of  his  Continental  wander- 
ings found  himself  in  possession  of 
power — as  sub-principal,  it  has  been 
said,  of  the  college  of  Beanvais,  in  the 
university  of  Paris.  Taking  umbrage 
at  one  of  the  students  for  fighting  a 
duel  —  one  of  the  enjoyments  of  life 
which  Dempster  desired  to  monopo- 
lise to  himself —  he  caused  the  young 
gentleman^s points  to  be  untrussed,  and 
proceeded  to  exercise  discipline  in  the 
primitive  dorsal  fashion.  The  aggriev- 
ed youth  had  powerful  relations,  and 
an  armed  attack  was  made  on  the 
college  to  avenge  his  insults.  But 
Dempster  armed  his  students  and 
fortified  the  college  walls  so  efifectively 
that  he  was  enabled,  not  only  to  hold 
his  post,  but  to  capture  some  of  his 
assailants,  and  commit  them  as  pri- 
soners to  the  belfry.  It  appears, 
however,  that  like  many  other  bold 
actions  this  was  more  immediately 
successful  than  strictly  legal,  and 
certain  ugly  demonstrations  in  the 
court  of  the  Chatelain  suggested  to 
Dempster  the  necessity  of  retreating 
to  some  other  establbhment  in  the 
vast  literary  republic  of  which  he  was 
a  distinguished  ornament — welcome 
wherever  he  appeared.  He  had  come 
of  a  race  not  much  accustomed  to  fear 
consequences  or  stand  in  awe  of  the 
opinion  of  society.  His  elder  brother 
had,  among  other  ethical  eccentricities 
— or,  as  they  would  now  be  justly 
deemed,  enormities — taken  unto  him- 
self for  wife  his  father^s  cast-off  mis- 
tress; and  when  the  venerable  parent, 
oldDempsterofMuiresk,  intimatedhis 
disapproval  of  the  connection,  he  was 
fiercely  attacked  by  a  band  of  the 
Grordon  Highlanders,  headed  by  his 
hopeful  son.     Defeated  and  put  to 


flight  with  some  casualties,  the  heir 
hoisted  the  standard  of  an  independent 
adventurer  in  Orkney,  where,  setting 
fire  to  the  bishop*s  palace,  he  rendered 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  too  hot 
for  him.  He  made  his  final  exit  in 
the  Netherlands;  and  his  conduct 
there  must  have  been,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  questionable,  since  his  affection- 
ate brother,  whose  conduct  in  Paris  is 
the  more  immediate  object  of  our 
notice,  records  that  his  doom  was  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses.  In  such 
a  family,  flagellation  would  have  little 
chance  of  being  condemned  as  a  degrade 
ing  punishment,  inconsistent  with  the 
natural  dignity  of  man.  Indeed,  to 
admit  the  plain  honest  truth,  the  re- 
cords of  the  Scottish  universities  prove 
to  us  that  this  pristine  discipline  was 
inflicted  on  its  junior  members ;  and- 
it  is  especially  assigned  in  Glasgow  as 
the  appropriate  punishment  for  carry- 
ing arms.  Local  peculiarities  of  cos- 
tume gave  facilities  for  it  in  some  in- 
stances, which  were  not  so  readily 
afforded  by  the  padded  trunk-hose  and 
countless  ribbon-points  of  the  Parisian 
''  swells "  of  Louis  XlII.'s  day.  The 
Parisian  aristocracy  took  serious  um- 
brage at  the  conduct  of  Dempster ;  and 
he  had  to  take  bis  vast  learning  and  his 
impracticable  temper  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  digression ;  but  Thomas 
Dempster  is  a  good  type  of  those  Scots- 
men who  brought  over  to  us,  from  their 
own  energetic  practice,  the  observance 
of  the  Continental  notions  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  power  of  the  universities. 
His  experience  was  ample  and  varied.. 
He  imbibed  a  tinge  of  the  Anglican 
system  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Besides  serving  and  commanding  in 
different  colleges  at  Paris,  he  held 
oflSce  at  Louvain,  Borne,  Douay, 
Toumay,  Navarre,  Toulouse,  Mont- 
pelier,  Pisa,  and  Bologna.  A  man 
who  has  performed  important  func- 
tions in  all  these  places  may  well  bo 
called  a  citizen  of  the  world.  At  the 
same  time,  his  connections  with  then^ 
were  ffenerally  of  a  kind  not  likely  to 
pass  from  the  memory  of  those  wha 
came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  i^ 
sort  of  roving  Bentley,  who,  not  con« 
tented  with  sitting  down  surrounded 
by  the  hostility  of  nearly  all  the 
members  of  one  university,  went  about 
like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he 
might  attack  and  insnit,  and  1^  be«* 
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hind  him  wherever  he  went  the  open 
wounds  of  his  sword,  or  of  his  scarce- 
ly less  direful  pen,  scattered  thicklj 
around  him.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  as  Anthony  Amand  said  of  him- 
self, are  to  expect  tranqnitlltj  only  in 
a  removal  from  that  sublunary  world 
in  which,  like  pieces  of  clockwork 
wound  up,  they  are  doomed  to  a 
ceaseless  motion  during  their  vitality. 
Thomas  Dempster  has  many  sins  to 
answer  for,  and  at  this  day  the  moat 
conspicuous  of  them  is  the  cool  impu- 
dence wherewith,  in  his  Histaria  Liter' 
aria  Gentis  Seotorum,  he  makes  every 
man  whose  birthplace  is  not  notorious, 
and  whose  name  gives  any  excuse  for 
dubiety,  a  Scotsman — as,  for  instance, 
Macrobius,  who  is  claimed  In  virtue  of 
his  Mac,  and  in  forgetfhlness  that  his 
is  a  Greek  name,  ^gnlfying  long-lifed. 
Yet  peace  to  our  countryman*s  long 
dispersed  ashes.  He  was  a  fine  type 
of  the  fervent,  energetic,  brave,  en- 
during national  character;  and  the 
ungovemed  waywardness  of  his  career 
was  an  earnest  of  what  his  country- 
men might  achieve  when  a  better  day 
should  dawn  upon  their  poor  dis- 
tracted land. 

But  to  return  to  the  exclusive  judi- 
cial authority  of  the  universities,  and 
the  relics  of  the  system  found  in 
Scotland, — we  do  remember  that  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  those  great 
anowball  emeutes,  which  at  intervals 
of  years  make  the  Bdinburgh  stu- 
dents frantic,  the  police  had  entered 
the  quadrangle  of  the  College  and  cap- 
tured some  of  their  sacr^  persons. 
The  occurrence  was  improved  on  by 
the  students  of  Aberdeen — then  in 
possession  of  an  organ  of  no  despicable 
ability,  called  the  Aberdeen  Magazine 
— who  maintained  that  their  own  aca- 
demical edifices  were  sacred  from  civic 
intrusion,  and  pointed  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  their  southern  brethren,  who 
submitted  without  rebellion  to  inva- 
sion by  a  body  of  glazed -hatted 
constables,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
superintendent  of  police.  It  was  said, 
in  retaliation,  that  the  reason  why  the 
imiversities  of  Aberdeen  were  exempt 
from  the  visitations  of  the  police  was 
because  there  was  no  force  of  police 
constables  in  the  northern  capital ;  and 
It  was  maintained  that  whenever  they 
should  make  their  appearance  there, 
tib^  would  pay  no  more  respect  to 


the  precincts  of  the  university  than  to 
those  of  the  old  privileged  religions 
houses  —  whose  boundaries,  sacred 
some  centuries  ago  from  civic  intm- 
sion,  are  still  set  forth  in  the  title- 
deeds  of  bnrghal  estates.  We  know 
not  how  the  matter  may  really 
stand,  bat  we  suspect  that  the  broad- 
bonneted  and  broad-shouldered  gentry 
who  now  make  so  curiously  conspi- 
cuous a  police  in  the  streets  of  Aber- 
deen, are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  privileges  of  Marischal 
College  to  pay  them  the  due  defer- 
ence. 

Still  we  do  find  curious  practical 
relics  of  the  privileges  of  the  univer- 
sities. On  the  19  th  of  June  1509, 
a  general  convocation  —  congregatio 
generalis-'Ot  the  University  of  Glaa- 
gow  was  held  in  the  chapter-house  of 
the  cathedral—the  now  venerable  Uni- 
versity edifices  had  not  then  been 
built.  In  that  assembly  solemn  dis- 
cussion was  held  upon  certain  mo- 
mentous matters,  the  first  and  moat 
important  of  which  was  a  representa- 
tion by  the  Chancellor  and  temporary 
Rector  of  the  University  that  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  adjndicatioa 
of  causes — jwrisdicHo,  cauearumque 
cognitio — were  falling  into  desnetnde, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  no  small  diminution  of 
its  valuable  privileges.  The  next 
notice  that  one  finds  in  the  Rdcordg 
is  a  few  years  later — 28th  March 
1522~bnt  it  is  rather  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  privileges  of  two  of  the 
universities  than  between  the  aca- 
demic and  the  judicial  authorities.  In 
the  general  convocation  of  the  Univw • 
sity,  Peter  Alderstoun  is  accused  of 
having  served  a  citation  from  the 
Conservator  of  the  Privileges  {Om^ 
eervaior  PrittiUgiorum)  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews  on  a  certain  Mr 
Andrew  Smyth — ^thearistocratio  spell- 
ing is  older  than  we  thought  it  had 
been  in  Scotland.  The  breach  of  pri- 
vilege was  aggravated  by  its  oocnr- 
ring  in  the  habitation  of  the  Reverend 
David  Einghom,  Pensioner  of  Cross 
Ragnel.  The  bailiff,  or  whatever  else 
he  might  be,  pleaded  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  writ;  but  he  was  obliged, 
barehead,  to  seek  pardon  from  the 
injured  party.  We  find  nothing  mora 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  special 
anifenity  privileges,  until,   ia   tbo 
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year  1670,  a  sadden  and  sin^larlj 
bold  attempt  appears  to  be  made  for 
theirrevival,  a  court  of  justiciary  being 
held  by  the  University,  and  a  student 
pot  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
The  weighty  matter  is  thus  intro- 
dnoed: — 

'  Anent  the  ind  jtment  given  in  by  John 
Camming,  wryter  in  Glasgow,  elected  to  be 
Proeorator-Fiscal  of  the  said  Uniyersity; 
and  Andrew  Wright,  cordoaer  in  Glasgow^ 
neireet  of  kin  to  umqohile  Janet  Wright, 
aerretrix  to  Patrick  Wilson,  younger, 
gairdner  there,  killed  by  the  shot  of  ane 
gun,  or  murdered  within  the  said  Patrick 
Us  dwelling-house,  upon  the  first  day  of 
August  instant,  against  Robert  Bartoun, 
son  lawful  of  John  Bartoun,  gairdner  in 
the  said  burgh,  and  student  in  the  said 
Unirerrity,  for  being  guilty  of  the  said 
horrible  crime  upon  the  said  umqnhile 
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A  jury  was  impannelled  to  try  the 
question.  The  whole  affair  bears  a 
fraspidons  aspect  of  being  preconcerted 
to  enable  the  accused  to  plead  the 
benefit  of  acquittal ;  for  no  objection 
is  taken  on  his  part  to  the  compe- 
tency of  the  singular  tribunal  before 
which  he  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  highly  approves  of 
them  as  his  judges,  and  in  the  end  is 
pronoun<^  not  guQty.  The  respect- 
able burgesses  who  acted  as  jurymen 
had,  however,  as  it  appears,  their  own 
grave  doubts  about  this  assumption  of 
&e  highest  judicial  functions;  and 
we  find  them  in  this  curious  little  do- 
<sament,  which  we  offer  in  full,  express- 
ing themselves  with  that  cautious 
and  sagacious  scepticism  which  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  national  character 
«B  its  ardour  and  enthusiasm. 

^  Patrick  Bryce,  chancellor,  and  rema- 
nent persons  who  passed  upon  the  said 
inquest,  before  they  gave  in  their  verdict 
to  the  said  court,  desired  that  they  might 
be  secured  for  the  future,  lest  the j  might 
be  quarrelled  at  any  time  hereafter  for 
gwing  OB,  and  proceeding  to  pass  on  an 
Uiquect  of  the  like  nature,  upon  ane  wam- 
iag  by  the  oficer  of  the  said  Unirersity  ; 
aikl  that  in  regard  they  declared  the  case 
te  be  siignlar,  nerer  baring  occurred  in 
the  age  of  before  to  their  knowledge,  and 
the  rights  and  priyileges  of  the  University 
not  being  produced  to  them  to  clear  their 
privilege  for  holding  of  criminal  courts, 
and  to  sit  and  cognosce  upon  crimes  of  the 
ifte  nature;  whereunto  it  was  answered 


by  the  Rector  and  his  assessors  tiiat  they 
opponed  their  being  content  to  pass  upon 
the  said  inquest  tn  inUto,  and  their  mak- 
ing faith  without  contraverting  their  pri- 
vilege ;  but  notwithstanding  thereof,  for 
their  satisfaction  and  ex  ahui^daiUi  grMia^ 
they  declared  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office  enacted,  bound,  and 
obliged  for  their  warrandice  of  all  cost, 
skaith,  danger,  and  expenses  they  or  ane 
or  other  of  them  should  sustain  or  incur 
through  the  passing  upon  the  said  inquest, 
or  whilk  could  follow  thereupon,  through 
the  said  University  their  wanting  of 
their  original  rights  or  writs  for  eleub^ 
to  them  the  privilege  and  jurisdiction  in 
the  like  cases.  Whereupon  the  said 
Patrick  Bryce,  as  Chancellor,  for  himself, 
and  in  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  hailf 
remanent  members  of  the  said  inquest^ 
asked  acts  of  court.**  f  j 

Though  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  Scotland  where  the  aca- 
demic tribunals  have  arrogated,  cdnoe 
the  Reformation,  so  high  a  power,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  other  instances 
where  exemption  has  been  claimed, 
even  at  a  later  period,  from  the 
ordinary  powers  that  be.  Thus  the 
Glasgow  Records  of  the  year  1721  bear 
that— 

^'  The  faculty,  being  informed  that  some 
of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  and  par- 
ticularly Bailie  Robert  Alexander,  has 
examined  two  of  the  members  of  the 
University  —  riz.,  William  Clark  and 
James  Macaulay,  students  in  the  Greek 
class — ^for  certain  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge  some  time  upon  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  proeeeded  to  sentence 
against  these  students,  oontrary  to  and  in 
prejudice  of  the  University  and  haill  mem* 
bers,  do  therefore  ajppoint  Mr  Genhoin 
Carmichael,  &c.,  to  repair  to  the  said 
magistrates  of  Glasgow,  and  partionlarly 
Bailie  Alexander,  and  demand  the  can- 
celling of  the  said  sentence,  and  protest 
against  the  said  practice  of  the  said 
bailie  or  any  of  the  magistrates  for  their 
said  practice,  and  for  remeid  of  law  as 
accords."  % 

It  was  the  principle,  not  the  per- 
sons— the  protection  of  their  privi- 
leges, not  the  impunity  of  their  stu- 
dents—that instigated  the  faculty  on 
this  occasion,  since  in  their  next 
minute  they  are  found  visiting  William 
Clark  and  James  Macaolay  with  pun- 
ishment for  heavy  youthful  offbnoes. 
We  offer  no  apology  for  quoting,  on 
such  an  occasion,  these  scraps  from 


9  — 

*  OUugow  Becordi,  ii.  341.  f  Ibid.,  p.  848.  t  Ibid.,  p.  42S. 
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technical  docnments.  It  appears  to 
us  that  when  they  are  not  oppressively 
long,  or  too  professional  for  ordinary 
comprehension,  there  is  no  other  way 
of  affording  so  distinct  a  notion  of  any 
▼ery  remarkable  social  pecnliarity, 
such  as  we  account  the  ezclnsiye 
liability  of  the  members  of  universi- 
ties to  their  own  separate  tribunals  to 
have  been. 

Although  the  Scottish  universities 
never  boasted  of  the  vast  concourse 
of  young  men  of  all  peoples,  nations, 
andlangnages,  which  sometimes  flocked 
to  the  Continental  schools,  and  thus 
with  their  great  privileges  created  a 
formidable  imperium  in  imperio — yet 
naturally  there  has  existed  more  or 
less  of  a  standing  feud  between  the 
citizen  class  and  the  student  class. 
The  records  before  us  show  repeated 
contests  by  the  authorities  of  univer- 
sities, against  an  inveterate  propensity 
in  the  students  to  wear  arms,  and  to  use 
them.  The  weapons  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  are 
so  varied  and  peculiar  that  we  cannot 
venture  to  do  their  Latin  names  into 
English,  and  can  only  derive,  from  the 
terms  in  which  they  are  denounced,  a 
general  notion  how  formidable  a  per- 
son a  student  putting  the  law  at  de- 
fiance must  have  been.  But  for  the 
difference  in  the  Latinity,  one  might 
suppose  himself  reading  Strada*s  cele- 
brated account  of  the  weapons  in  the 
Spanish  Armada.* 

From  some  incidental  causes,  a 
sliffht  tinge  of  the  desperado  habits, 
inmcated  by  such  restrictions,  lingered 
around  the  Scottish  universities,  and 
perhaps  was  most  loth  to  depart  from 
that  northernmost  institution  to  which 
the  prohibitions  specially  applied.  The 
main  cause  of  their  continuance  may 
be  attributed  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
anatomical  classes  which  gradually  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  schools  of 
medicine.  In  obtaining  subjects  there 
was  a  perpetual  contest  with  nnmiti- 
gable  prejudices ;  and  as  in  the  smaller 
university  towns  there  were  few  or  no 
people  who  followed  systematically 


the  trade  of  the  resurrectionist,  the 
students  had  to  help  themselves.  It 
needed  but  the  very  fact  of  their 
having  an  occasional  *^ subject"  in  the 
dissectiog-room  to  expose  them  to  an 
odious  reputation,  which  no  argument 
about  the  blessed  results  of  the  h^- 
ing  art,  and  the  necessity  of  studying 
it  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame, 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  mitigate. 
The  feud  thus  caused  was  of  a  kind 
which  widened  as  the  progiess  of 
scientific  acquirement  enlarged  the- 
study  of  anatomy ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  a  permanent  and  deadly  hostility 
against  the  progress  of  an  essentiti 
science  were  daily  deepening  and 
widening,  until  public  wrath,  concen- 
trated and  accumulated,  might  be  ex* 
pected  at  last  to  burst  on  the  devoted 
pursuit,  and  annihilate  it.  Though, 
the  students  of  anatomy  were  generaUy 
among  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  ordinary  curriculum  of  studies,, 
and  no  longer  wore  the  distinguishing, 
scarlet  robe,  yet  their  younger  brethren 
were,  not  entirely  without  cause, 
mixed  up  in  their  misdeeds.  Horrible- 
stories  of  their  waylaying  children, 
and  of  their  clapping  plasters  on  the 
mouths  of  grown  men  met  in  lonely 
byways^  which  stopped  the  breath,  and 
instantaneously  extinguished  life,  were 
greedily  believed,  and  founded  tales- 
capable  of  superseding  Bluebeard  and 
The  One-handed  Motdi  at  the  winter 
chimney- comer.  Young  lads  in  their 
early  blushing  scarlet  were  sometimea. 
savagely  assaulted,  as  if  the  poor 
innocents  were  ghouls  in  search  of  the 
horrible  prey  peculiar  to  their  order. 
Hie  public  frenzy  reached  its  climax, 
on  the  revelation  of  the  crimes  of 
Burke  and  Hare.  It  almost  as  sud- 
denly collapsed  after  the  passing  of 
the  Anatomy  Act,  which  removed 
from  dissection  that  odium  which  pre* 
vious  legislation  had  factitiously  im* 
parted  to  it  as  part  of  the  punishment 
of  murder,  and  accompanied  thechange^ 
with  special  facilities  for  the  obtain- 
ment  of  subjects.  Hence  more  thaii> 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 


*  "Gladiosypngiones  ticas  maohseras  rhomphseas  acinaces  fastes,  prsesertim  si  prto- 
fenrati  Tel  plumb^ti  sint,  yemta  missilia  tela  sclopos  tormenta  bombardas  balistaa  ao- 
arma  nlla  bellica  nemo  disoipulas  gestato." — Fatti  Abcrdoniemet,  242.  The  Glasgow 
list  is  less  formidable]:  **  Nemo  gladlum  pagionem  tormenta  bellica  aut  aliud  quodyia 
armorum  et  telomm  genus  gestet ;  sed  apad  prsefectum  omnia  deponat.*' — Instu^ 
tuta^  49. 
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habits  of  oar  stadents  were  tainted 
bj  this  iDcidental  peculiarity,  and  its 
social  effect  mast  now  be  matter  of 
tradition. 

It  can  easily,  however,  be  believed 
that  the  revolting  preliminary  which 
the  votary  of  science  had  to  undergo 
must  have  had  an  influence  on  bis 
habits  very  far  from  propitions.  The 
nocturnal  expedition  was  occasionally 
joined  by  those  who  had  not  the  ex- 
case  of  scientific  ardour,  and  thus  the 
influence  of  the  practice  spread  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  mysterious  horrors  surrounding 
the  reputation  of  such  a  pursuit  were 
not  without  a  certain  fascination  to 
the  young  gownsmen,  and  some  of 
them  were  supposed  placidly  to  cul- 
tivate rather  than  suppress  charges 
which  would  have  seriously  alarmed 
their  more  knowing  and  practiced 
seniors.  Though  there  was  thus  a 
good  deal  of  exaggeration  and  boast- 
ing both  from  without  and  from 
within,  yet  the  practice  did  exist 
among  the  senior  students,  while  at  the 
same  time  an  occasional  junior,  ap- 
proved for  his  boldness  and  discretion, 
might  be  admitted  to  act  a  subordinate 

?art  in  a  ^*  rcsurrectionising  affair.^' 
'ossibly  he,  if  not  the  others,  might 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  some 
stimulant  to  brace  his  nerves  for  the 
formidable  work  in  hand.  Thus  the 
adventure  which  provided  the  theatre 
of  anatomy  with  the  means  of  keep- 
ing a  few  students  at  hard  work  in 
one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  had  pro- 
bably occasioned  more  than  one  night 
of  fierce  dissipation,  and  produced 
scenes  which  would  have  considerably 
astonished  the  good  old  aunts,  depre- 
cating the  exhausting  labours  of  their 
virtuous  nephews  in  the  nasty  hospi- 
tals and  that  horrid  dissecting-room. 
The  excesses  which  concentrated 
themselves  around  this  solemn  and 
cheerless  pursuit,  ramified  themselves 
into  others  of  a  more  fantastic  and 
cheerful  character.  Probably  it  Is 
all  changed  now;  but  they  are  not 
very  old  men  who  remember  how  the 
smaller  university  towns  were  subject 
to  fantastic  superficial  revolutions. 
Trees,  gates,  railings,  street  lamps, 
summer  -  houses,  shop  signs,  ana 
other  **  accessories  of  Uie  realty,"  as 
lawyers  call   them>  disappearing  or 
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changing  places  like  the  shifting  of 
the  side-slips  in  a  theatre.  Perhaps 
there  may  even  be  alive  some  who 
have  witnessed  or  participated  in 
sach  divertisements.  Is  there  any 
one  who  will  admit  participation  in 
that  transmutation  which  scandalised 
the  bailie,  by  exhibiting  his  suburban 
mansion  under  the  auspices  of  the 
national  achievement,  as  *' licensed  to 
sell  spirits,  porter,  and  ale,"  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  licentiate  of  the 
Bed  Lion  waslamenting  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  insignia?  Are  none  of 
those  virtaous  youths  aUve,  who 
called  next  day  to  express  their  hor- 
ror of  the  deed,  and  hold  confidential 
communion  with  the  bailie,  thus  ob- 
taining access  to  his  arsenal,  and  re- 
ceiving the  comfortable  secret  infor- 
mation— valuable  for  future  conduct 
— that  the  blunderbuss,  the  musket, 
and  the  brace  of  pistols,  were  loaded 
with  powder  only,  ^^but  he  wad 
warrant  the  scounrels  wad  get  a 
fleg  "  ?  Who  was  it,  we  wonder,  that» 
on  the  myrmidons  of  justice  coming 
to  his  chambers,  under  the  well-war- 
ranted suspicion  that  he  possessed  an 
extensive  and  varied  collection  of 
shop  signs,  had  recourse  to  his  inci- 
pient i^ripture  knowledge  by  an  apt 
quotation  in  reference  to  those  who 
seek  what  they  do  not  succeed  in 
obtaining?  Is  it  probable  that  in 
any  private  ueuks  in  old  dwelling- 
houses  there  may  exist  relics  of  those 
prized  museums  not  acquired  with- 
out toil  and  risk  —  and  exhibited 
with  much  caution  only  to  trusted 
friends — ^which  consisted  mainly  of 
watchmen's  rattles  and  battered  Ian* 
terns  ?  Lives  there  yet  one  of  that- 
laborious  group,  who  wished  to  illa- 
minate  the  mansion  of  Professor 
Blanc  in  proper  style,  and  to  that 
effect  carried  out  a  duster  of  street 
lam|ps,  and  planted  them  all  a-light 
in  his  garden,  so  encountering  labonr 
and  risk  with  no  better  reward  than  a* 
reflection  on  the  professor's  puzzled 
countenance  when  he  should  awaken 
and  behold  the  phenomenon  ?  N.B. 
Street  lamps  in  those  days  were  fed 
with  oil,  and  were  supported  on 
wooden  posts,  which  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  a  couple  of  strong  youths  to 
uproot. 

But  we  are  shocking  the  virtue  and 
civilisation  of  the  age  by  sach  queries- 
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They  hint  at  practices  which  we  be- 
lieTe  to  be  entirely  eschewed  by  the 
•aperior  class  of  yoang  gentlemen 
who  now  frequent  our  nniversities. 
If  we  have  oreated  a  throb  of  terror  in 
an  amiable  parentis  breast,  we  hum- 
bly beg  his  pardon.  He  may  take 
<mr  word  for  it  that  his  hopeful  son  is 
incapable  of  sach  pranks.  This  is 
mainly  an  antiquarian  article,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  it  belongs 
more  or  less  to  ^e  past,  and  is  found- 
ed on  document  or  tradition. 

The  semi-monastic  foundations  by 
which  the  students  live  under  the  dis- 
•eipline  of  colleges  or  halls,  and  assem- 
ble together  at  a  oommon  table,  are 
iodissolubly  connected  in  English  no- 
tions with  the  idea  of  a  nniversity. 
Tet  the  system  arose  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  original  nniversities,  and,  as  late 
inquirers  have  shown,  the  parasites 
have  so  overrun  the  parent  stem  that 
Its  original  character  is  scarcely  per- 
^ptible  beneath  their  more  luxuriant 
growth.  The  origin  of  these  institu- 
tions is  simple  enongfa.  When  the 
great  teachers  breugfat  crowds  of 
Toung  men  together  Swn  all  parts  of 
feurope,  the  primary  question  was 
liow  they  were  to  obtain  food  and 
•belter?  and  a  second  arose  when 
these  needs  were  supplied  —  how 
eould  any  portion  of  the  discipline  of 
the  parental  home  be  administered 
to  them  among  strangers?  Certain 
privileges  were  given  to  the  bouses 
Inhabited  by  the  students,  and  streets 
and  quarters  sprung  np  for  their 
accommodation,  as  we  now  see  the 
rows  of  r^d-tiled  cottages  sprout 
forth  like  lichens  around  the  tall 
•chimney  of  a  new  manufEustory.  To 
prevent  fluctuation,  and  preserve  the 
academic  character  wherever  it  had 
once  established  itself,  it  was  a  fre- 
quent regulation  that  the  houses  once 
inhabited  by  students  could  be  let  to  no 
other  person  so  long  as  the  rents  were 
duly  paid.  We  find  traces  of  this 
expedient  m  the  records  of  Glasgow, 
where  there  seems  to  have  been  great 
difficulty  in  accommodating  the  stu- 
dents of  the  infant  university,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  smallness  of 
the  town.  Since  the  bouse  onoe 
occupied  by  the  student  was  thence- 
forth dedicated  to  his  order,  specula- 
tors were  induced  to  build  entirely 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  accommodation  of 
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a  certain  number  of  yonng  men  living 
in  celibacy,  and  they  nainrally  imi- 
tated the  example  set  them  in  the 
construction  of  monasteries.  The  edi- 
fice and  its  use  thus  suggested  some- 
thing like  the  monastic  discipline— 
and,  indeed,  an  establishment  fiUed 
with  young  men,  having  their  sepa- 
rate dormitories  and  common  taUe, 
yet  without  any  head  or  system  of 
discipline  among  them,  would  have 
been  a  social  anomaly  of  the  BMMt 
formidable  character.  The  nniviw- 
sity  required  to  give  its  sanction  to 
the  well  ordering  of  the  separate  in- 
stitutions thus  rising  aromid  it.  At 
the  same  time  munificent  patrons  of 
learning  left  behind  them  endowments 
for  founding  such  institutions,  indi- 
cating at  the  same  time  the  oMthod 
in  which  the  founders  desired  that 
they  should  be  governed,  and  appoint- 
ing a  portion  of  the  fiinds  to  form 
stipendiary  allowances  to  office-bear- 
ers. So  arose  those  great  oolieges 
and  hails  which  in  England  have 
buried  the  original  constitution  of  the 
nniversity  beneath  tbem. 

In  the  great  Continental  nniversitiefl 
which  contained  separate  coUegea, 
these  were  more  strictly  under  the 
central  control.  In  Scotland,  the 
wealth  at  the  disposal  of  the  aca- 
demic institutions,  and  the  numbons 
attending  them,  were  never  snffi- 
dently  great  to  encourage  the  rise  of 
separate  bodies,  either  independent  or 
subordinate.  The  system  of  monastic 
residence  and  a  common  table  was 
adopted  under  the  authority  oi  tha 
university,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
while  so  many  of  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  original  institution  have 
been  preserved,  this  subsidiary  ar- 
rangement has  totally  disappeared. 
The  indications  of  its  existence,  how- 
ever, as  they  are  preserved  in  the 
records,  have  naturally  considerable 
interest  as  vestiges  of  a  social  condi- 
tion which  has  passed  from  the  earth. 

In  the  Glasgow  Records  we  have, 
of  date  1606,  a  contract  with  Andrew 
Henderson  touching  the  Boarding  of 
the  Masters  and  Bursars,  commencing 
thus:  ^*At  Glasgow,  the  twenty- 
twa  day  of  October,  the  year  of  G^ 
jm  yjc  and  ancht  yeares:  it  is 
appoyntit  and  aggreit  betwix  tha 
pairties  following,  via.,  Mr  Patrick 
Schairp,  Principal  of  the  College  of 
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Glasgow,  and  Regentes  tbairof,  with 
conaent  of  the  onlinar  aoditoaris  of 
the  said  College  compts,  andersnb- 
•crivand  on  the  ane  part,  and  Andro 
Hendersoan,  Barges  of  the  said  bargh 
on  the  uther  part,  in  manner  follow- 
ing.** Havinff  afforded  this  initial 
specimen  of  the  docnment,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  somewhat  modify- 
ing the  spelling  of  such  parts  of  the 
^^  manner  following,"  in  qnoting  snch 
portions  of  it  as  seem  by  their  carious 
character  to  demand  notice;  and 
herein  we  may  observe  that  we 
follow  the  example  of  a  jadicioos 
Quaker  we  had  once  the  pleasure  of 
being  made  known  to,  who,  after  a 
flolicitoos  desire  to  know  the  Christian 
name  of  his  new  acquaintance,  with  a 
few  preliminary  thee*s  and  thou*s — as 
much  as  to  say,  you  see  the  set  I 
belong  to-Hifterwards  ran  into  the 
usual  current  of  conversation  very 
much  like  a  man  of  this  world. 
W^,  the  docnment,  with  much  pre- 
•cisloii,  continues  to  say : — 

"  The  manner  of  the  board  shall  be  this: 
At  sine  hours  upon  the  flesh  days — viz., 
Sonday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  l^ursday — the  said  Andrew  shall 
prepare  to  the  said  masters,  and  others 
that  pay  as  they  pay,  ane  soup  of  fine 
white  bread,  or  ane  portion  of  cold  meat, 
as  best  may  be  had,  with  some  dry  bread 
and  drink.  At  twelve  hours  the  said 
Andrew  shall  cover  ane  table  in  the  hall 
of  the  said  College,  and  shall  serve  them 
in  broee,  skink,  sodden  beef,  and  muttoa, 
the  best  in  the  market,  rosted  mutton  or 
T»el,  as  tbe  oommodity  of  the  season  of 
the  year  shall  serve,  with  a  fowl,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  with  good  wheat  bread, 
the  best  in  the  market,  without  scarcity, 
and  '  gud  staill  aill,  aucht  or  ten  dayis 
aold,  that  sail  be  bettir  nor  the  haill  aiU 
In  the  town/  and  at  supper  suchlike. 
And  on  fish  days  the  said  Andrew  shall 
Ihmish  every  ane  in  the  morning  'ane 
ealkwr  Awaeh  eg,  with  sum  cauld  meit  or 
Bilk  and  breid,  and  sum  dry  breid  and 
drink ;  at  aoone,  kaill  and  eggis,  herring, 
Aad  ihrie  oourse  of  fisehe,  give  thai  may 
he  had,  or  the  equivalent  thairof  in  breid 
and  milk,  fryouris  with  dry  breid  as  of 
befoir,'  and  at  supper  suchlike.  The 
mess  of  the  bursars,  which  immediately 
follows,  must  be  given  literatim :  *  On  the 
ileshe  dayis,  in  the  morning,  everie  ane 
«f  thame,  ane  soup  of  ait  bi^sid  and  ane 
drink ;  at  noone,  brooit  with  ane  taiiye 


of  fresche  beif,  with  snffioient  breid  and 
aill  to  drink;  at  evening,  on  the  said 
manner,  ane  taiiye  of  fresche  beif  to 
everie  meiss.  On  fische  dayis,  breid  and 
drink  as  in  the  flesche  dayis;  at  disjoone, 
ane  eg;  at  noone,  e^cgis,  herring,  and  ane 
nther  course;  at  evening  sioklyke.'"* 

Probably  such  a  bill  of  fare  may 
dispel  some  notions  about  the  sordid 
living  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  priva- 
tions especially  of  those  who  dedicated 
themselves  to  a  scholastic  life.  The 
existence  of  meagre  days — or  fish 
days,  as  they  are  ^ed — ^in  the  year 
1608,  suggests  explanations  which  we 
have  not  to  ofiPer.  It  would  almost 
appear,  however,  that,  at  least  in  the 
dietary  of  the  superior  class,  a  fish 
day  was  one  in  which  fish  was  added 
to  a  comfortable  allotment  of  meat, 
instead  of  being  substituted  for  it. 
Another  contract  occurs  in  the  year 
1649,  varying  little  from  **  the  said 
Andrew's,**  except  in  the  addition  of 
a  few  luxuries.  The  mess  to  be  laid 
in  the  hall  for  dinner  is  to  be  ^*  brotb, 
skink,  sodden  beef,  and  mutton,  the 
best  in  the  market,  with  roasted 
mutton,  lamb,  veal,  or  hudderin,  as 
the  season  of  the  year  shall  serve, 
with  wheat  bread  and  good  stale  ale ; 
and  at  sapper  suchlike,  with  a  capon 
or  hen,  or  the  equivalent.**  The  fish 
days  continue  to  be  distingubhed  less 
by  the  diminution  of  fiesh — since  there 
is  to  be  two  roasts  in  the  day — than 
by  the  addition  of  fish.  At  supper 
there  are  to  be  sweetmeats  and 
**  stoved  plumdamas,**  which  may  be 
interpreted  stewed  prunes.  Another 
article  there  introduced  is  called 
**  stamped  kalle.**  The  application  of 
the  participle  is  new  to  us,  though,  as 
every  one  ought  to  know,  kail  means 
broth,  or  what  the  French  caXl  potage ; 
and  a  critic  in  such  matters  suggests 
that  the  word  stamped  may  refer  to 
the  mashing  of  the  materials.  In  the 
earlier  of  the  contracts  which  we  have 
referred  to,  the  board-money  was — for 
the  master*s  table,  £30  per  quarter, 
(Scots  money,  of  course) ;  and  for  the 
bursars*,  £16, 13s.  4d.  The  value  of 
money  bad  so  far  risen  that  in  the 
next  period  the  sums  were  respectively 
£46  and  £24.  The  maater^s  table 
was  frequented  by  the  young  aristo- 
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cracy  of  Scotland,  apparently  in  as 
ample  a  proportion  as  those  of  Eng- 
land are  now  to  be  fonnd  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Thus,  in  an  inven- 
tory of  occnpied  rooms,  apparently 
in  one  floor,  the  aristocratic  element 
has  a  decided  preponderance  in 
the  nomenclature  :  *^  Lord  James's 
chamber,  Francis  Montgomcrie's 
chamber,  Kilmarnock's  chamber, 
Bichard  Elphinstone's  chamber, 
George  Smyth's  chamber,  James 
Fleming's  chamber,  Joseph  Gill's 
chamber,  James  Simson's  chamber."* 
It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  the  practice  of  a  common  table 
was  continued  in  St  Andrews  down 
to  about  the  year  1820.  In  evidence 
before  the  University  Commission  in 
1827,  Dr  Hunter  stated  that  "•  there 
were  two  public  tables ;  one  of  them, 
the  higher  table,  was  attended  only 
by  boarders,  and  by  the  bursars 
on  the  Ramsay  mortification;  the 
board  was  high,  and  the  entertain- 
ment altogether  was  better :  the 
other  was  the  bursars'  table.  The 
college  was  induced  to  contract  with 
an  economist  or  provisor  to  supply 
both  tables;  and  if  the  boards  fell 
short,  or  if  the  expense  increased 
from  the  articles  of  subsistence  being 
dearer  than  ordinary  in  any  year,  or 
exceeded  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
contract,  the  College  often  compen- 
sated to  him  that  loss."  Having 
thus  offered  some  notices  of  the  col- 
legiate system  in  its  full  vitality,  and 
traced  it  to  its  last  lurking-place,  we 
cannot  help  giving  a  place  to  the  signi- 
ficant reflections  which  have  occurred 
to  the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Records 
on  the  extinction  of  the  system. 

''Id  all  the  uniyersities  in  Scotland, 
the  old  collegiate  life,  so  fayourable  for 
scholastic  discipline,  has  been  abandoned. 
Perhaps  the  increasing  numbers  rendered 
living  in  college  under  the  masters'  eye 
inconyenient ;  though  some  modification 
of  the  systems  of  liying  in  the  uniyer- 
sities and  the  great  schools  of  England 
might  meet  the  difficulty.  The  present 
academic  life  in  Scotland  brings  the 
master  and  the  student  too  little  in  con- 
tact, and  does  not  enable  the  teacher  to 
educate  in  that  which  is  more  important 
than  scholastic  learning,  nor  to  study 
and  train  the  temper,  habits,  and  cha- 


racter. If  the  altematiye  which  has 
been  chosen  inferred  that  the  student 
eigoyed  the  benefit  of  parental  or  domes- 
tic care  when  out  of  the  lecture-room, 
the  change  might  be  less  objectionable  ; 
but  when  we  obserye  the  crowds  of  young 
men  brought  from  distant  homes  to  our 
uniyersities,  liying  at  large  and  alto- 
gether uncontrolled,  except  in  the  class- 
room, we  may  look  back  with  some  re- 
gret to  the  time  when  the  good  regent 
of  a  uniyersity,  liying  among  his  pupils, 
came  in  the  parent's  place  as  well  as  the 
master's. 

**  But  it  was  not  only  the  discipline  of 
the  uniyersity  that  was  benefited  by  the 
collegiate  life.  The  spirit  of  fellowship 
that  existed  among  young  men  set  apart 
for  the  common  object  of  high  educatiouj 
was  on  the  whole  fayourable,  though 
liable  to  exaggeration,  and  often  running 
into  pr^'udice.  Nearly  all  that  common 
feeling  of  the  youth  of  a  great  univer- 
sity is  gone.  The  shreds  of  it  that  are 
preseryed  by  the  dress,  scarcely  honoured 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  great  city, 
and  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  general 
meeting  of  students,  serye  only  to  suggest 
to  what  account  it  might  be  turned  for 
exciting  the  enthusiasm  and  raising  the 
standard  of  conduct  among  the  youth  of 
Scotland.  If  such  collections  as  the  pre- 
sent, in  reyealing  the  old  machinery  of 
the  scholar  life,  tend  in  any  degree  t<» 
the  renewal  of  the  bond  of  common  feel- 
ing among  the  younger  students,  and  of 
sympathy  with  their  teachers,  they  will 
not  be  useless." 

We  were  led  towards  the  vestiges  of 
the  collegiate  system  by  the  observa- 
tion, that  while  in  England  it  had 
overshadowed  and  concealed  the  ori- 
ginal outline  of  the  universities,  it 
had  in  Scotland  disappeared,  leaving 
the  primitive  institutions  in  their 
original  loneliness.  When  we  con« 
template,  with  this  recollection,  the 
decayed  remains  of  the  older  univer- 
sities, it  will  be  seen  that  they  were 
not  BO  inferior  in  wealth  and  magni- 
ficence to  those  of  our  neighbours,  as 
the  mass  of  collegiate  institutions 
which  these  have  gathered  around  the 
primitive  nniversity  might  lead  one 
to  suppose.  Undoubtedly  Christ 
Church  and  King's  Cbapel  are  fine 
buildings ;  but  the  remains  of  the 
chapels  of  St  Salvator  at  St  Andrews^ 
and  of  King's  College  in  Aberdeen^ 
are  not  to  t^  despised.    Of  the  for- 
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mer,  alas !  there  are  little  more  than 
the  truncated  walls  and  buttresses, 
with  here  and  there  a  decoration  to 
show  what  the  edifice  was  when  it 
stood  forth  in  all  its  symmetry.  Near 
the  end  of  last  centnry  a  suspicion 
was  entertained  that  the  roof  was  de- 
cayed and  would  fall.  So  groundless 
was  the  supposition,  that  after  the 
workmen  who  were  removing  it  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede,  they  found 
that  they  could  not  take  it  to  pieces, 
but  must  first  weaken  its  connection 
with  the  wall  plates,  and  let  it  fall 
plump  down.  Of  course  it  smashed  to 
atoms  nearly  every  interior  ornament, 
and  it  just  left  enough  of  the  marble 
tomb  of  its  founder,  Bishop  Kennedy, 
to  let  us  see  what  a  marvellous  group 
of  richly-cut  Gothic  work  it  must  have 
originally  been.  Within  it  there  were 
found,  among  other  ornaments,  a 
heavy  silver  mace  of  Parisian  work- 
manship, wonderful  as  the  tomb  itself 
for  the  quaint  intricacy  of  its  work- 
manship. 

The  chapel  of  King's  College  has 
fared  better.  Like  a  modest  northern 
wild- flower,  its  beauties  are  hidden 
from  the  common  gaze  of  the  peering 
tourist,  but  to  the  adepts  who  exa- 
mine them  they  are  of  no  ordinary 
character.  From  the  difficulty  of 
working  the  indigenous  granite,  and 
the  cost  of  importing  freestone,  the 
Gothic  builders  of  this  district  seem 
to  have  been  frugal  in  their  stone  deco- 
rations, so  that  the  glory  of  King's 
College  consists  in  its  interior  wood- 
work of  carved  oak,  worked  in  archi- 
tectural forms,  like  fairy  masonry. 
We  question  if  there  is  anywhere  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  Grothic  fret- 
work more  varied  and  delicate. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
more  depictive  of  high  and  daring  edu- 
cational aspirations  than  the  planting 
of  this  beautiful  edifice  in  so  distant  a 
spot,  as  the  place  of  worship  of  those 
students  who  were  to  flock  to  it  from  the 
wild  hills  and  dreary  moors  of  the  north. 
Its  founder  was  Bishop  Elphinston,  an 
ardent  scholar,  a  traveller,  and  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  Continental  universi- 
ties, who  might  rather  have  been 
expected,  had  ho  followed  the  dictates 
of  his  refined  tastes  instead  of  his 
conscientious  convictions,  and  his  seal 
for  the  spread  of  learning,  to  have 
spent  his  days  among  the  Continental 


scholars,  than  to  have  carried  their 
learning  across  the  Grampians.  The 
character  of  the  foundation  may  be 
derived  from  the  following  abstract 
of  the  Bull  of  erection  of  1495,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Spalding  edition  of  the 
Fasti  Aberdonienses, 

'*  Ball  of  Pope  Alexander  YI.,  issued 
on  the  petition  of  James  IV.,  King  of 
Scots,  which  sets  forth  that  the  north 
parts  of  his  kingdom  were  inhabited  by 
a  rude,  illiterate,  and  sayage  people,  and 
therefore  erecting  in  the  City  of  Old 
Aberdeen  a  'Studium  Generale'  and  Uni- 
versity, as  well  for  theology,  canon  and 
oivil  law,  medicine,  and  the  libenJ 
arts,  as  for  any  other  lawAil  faculty, 
to  be  there  studied  and  taught  by  eccle« 
siastical  and  lay  Masters  and  Doctors, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  '  Studia 
Generalia '  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  for 
conferring  on  deserving  persons  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor,  Licentiate,  Doctor, 
Master,  and  all  other  degrees  and  hon- 
onrable  distinctions ;  conferring  on  Wil- 
liam, Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  office  of  Chancellor,  empow- 
ering them,  or,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
See,  the  Yicar  deputed  by  the  Chapter,  to 
confer  these  degrees  in  all  the  faculties 
on  such  well-behaved  scholars  as  shall, 
after  due  examination,  be  deemed  fit  by 
the  Rector,  Regents,  Masters,  or  Doctors 
of  the  faculty  in  which  the  degree  is 
sought ;  granting  to  such  graduates  f^ 
power  of  teaching  in  this  or  any  other 
ttudium,  without  any  other  examination ; 
giving  power  to  the  Chancellor  or  his 
Vicar,  the  Rector  for  the  time,  and  the 
resident  Doctors,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
competent  number  of  Licentiates  in  each 
facnlty,  and  of  circumspect  scholars  of 
the  said  studium,  and  of  two  of  the 
King's  Councillors  at  the  least,  to  make 
statutes  for  the  good  government  thereof; 
and  conferring  on  the  students  and  gra- 
duates thereof  all  the  priyileges  and  im- 
munities of  any  other  Uniyersity.  10 
February,  1494-6." 

The  character  of  the  institution, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  embodied 
the  matured  practices  of  the  foreign 
nniversities,  will  be  more  amply  un- 
derstood by  a  document,  dated  a  few 
years  later,  in  the  shape  of  a  collegiate 
endowment  bv  the  Bishop,  appli- 
cable, along  with  the  foundation  of  a 
certain  Duncan  Scherar,  to  thuty-siz 
members. 

^Of  the  foresaid  thirty-six  persons, 
five  to  be  Masters  of  Arts  and  Students 
of  Theology,  exercising  the  ftinctions  of 
the  priesthood,  and  daily  acting  as  read- 
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en  and  Regmii  in  Arts,  eMh  h^wiag  • 
stipend  of  ten  povnde,  Ibir  of  thea  htimg 
pnid  onl  of  the  laads  and  ISra-dnliea  ae- 
nipied  by  the  Biahop,  and  the  ifth  out  of 
tke  foundation  of  tlie  foresaid  Duncan 
Schefar  ;  thirteen  to  be  oeholan  or  poor 
clerks,  fit  for  instruction  in  specnlatiTO 
knowledge,  and  whose  parents  cannot 
•Dpport  theM  at  eeholaBtie  exercises, 
twelre  of  them  baring  each  a  stipend  of 
twelve  merks  from  the  rerennes  of  the 
nid  churdies,  with  chambers  and  other 
eollege  eonrenienees,  and  the  thirteenth 
ft  stipend  of  fire  ponnde  from  the  fonnda- 
ftion  of  the  said  Duncan  Scberar ;  the  fire 
Students  of  Theology  to  be  supported  for 
MTen  years  until  they  are  licensed,  and 
one  of  these,  of  sweet  temper,  to  be  select- 
ed by  the  Principal  and  Sub-principal  to 
md  and  teach  poetry  and  rhetoric  to 
the  other  Students  ;  and  the  Students  in 
Arts  to  be  supported  for  three  years  and 
ft-half  until  made  Masters ;  at  the  end  of 
which  periods,  these  Students  of  Theology 
and  Arts,  whether  graduated  or  not,  to 
be  remoTcd,  and  oihsn  instituted  in  their 
etead ;  the  F^ncipal,  Canonist,  CiTilist,Me- 
diciner.  Sub-principal,  and  Grammarian, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  and  his 
BuccessoTS,  Chancellors  of  the  UniTersity ; 
the  Students  of  Theology  to  be  admitted 
by  the  Chancellor,  and  nominated  by  the 
Rector,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  the  Arts, 
Principal  and  Sub-principal;  and  the  thir- 
teen Seholars  to  be  admitted  in  like  man- 
ner, and  nominated  by  the  abore  parties 
tod  the  Regent  of  Arte  ;  of  the  thirteen 
Students  in  Arts,  the  two  first  to  be  of 
the  name  of  Elphinstoun,  who,  after  being 
graduated  in  Arts,  shall  be  admitted 
ftraong  the  Students  of  Theology,  and 
fliree  to  be  from  the  parishes  of  Aber- 
lethnot,  Glenmyk,  Abi^gemy,  and  Slanis: 
ftll  the  members  to  luv^  their  residence 
within  the  College,  except  the  Canonist, 
Mediciner,  Grammarian,  and  Regent,  who 
ftre  to  hare  manses  without  the  College  ; 
the  Principal  and  the  Students  of  Tmo- 
logy,  after  being  made  Bachelors,  to  read 
Theology  eyery  reading -day,  and  to 
proach  rix  times  a-year  to  the  people  ; 
ftftd  the  Stndenti^  before  being  made 
Bachelors^  to  preadi  by  turns  in  Latin  in 
the  Chapter  of  the  College  on  every 
Lord's  day  and  holiday  t^ou^ont  the 
jear  before  all  the  students  ;  the  Resents 
in  Arts  to  give  instruction  in  the  liberal 
sciences,  like  the  Regents  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Paris  ;  and  the  Canonist,  Ciyilist, 
and  Mediciner  to  read  in  proper  attire 
eyery  reading-day,  after  the  manner  ob- 
■eryed  in  the  Uniyersities  of  Paris  and 
Orieans  ;  the  Reotor  or  (if  he  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College)  the  Dean  of  the  Fa- 
enlty  of  Arts,  and  tlie  Official  of  Abtrdestt, 
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nt  the  College  enoe  ft-year,  and  i» 
defeets  in  the  persons  and  propertry 
ef  the  College,  an  aoeonnt  e€  yHdeh  shaJl 
he  written  by  four  persona,  deputed  ISsr 
that  effect,  and  presented  to  the  Chaneel« 
lor,  who,  with  their  adyioe,  shall  adminis- 
ter oorrection;  a  Procurator  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  College  by  the  Principal,. 
Canonist,  Civilist,  Sab-principal,  Cantor^ 
and  Sacrist,  and  to  have  for  his  pains,  in 
addition  to  his  stipend,  fire  merlm  ;  eight 
Prebendaries  and  four  youths,  aceoBk> 
plished  in  singing,  to  be  in  the  CoU^^ 
and  to  celebrate  matins,  yespers,  and 
mass,  in  surplices  and  black  copes,  in  the 
presence  of  the  memberB  of  the  college  ; 
the  first  of  these  Prebendaries  to  be 
called  the  Canter,  and  the  second  the 
Sacrist,  each  with  a  stipend  of  twenty 
merks ;  the  other  prebendaries  (from 
among  whom  the  Chancellor  mast  ap- 
point one  who  is  a  proficient  on  the 
organ)  haying  sixteen  merks,  and  each  dT 
the  youths  fiye  merks.    17  September 

It  is  cnrions  to  mark  how  distinctly 
the  traces  of  its  French  origin  have 
remained  in  the  northern  University* 
In  addition  to  some  instances  in  the- 
preceding  article,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  Students,  and  even  the  com- 
mon people,  are  still  familiar  with 
SQch  words  as  Bejant  and  Magistrand^ 

Can  onr  chubby  friend  there,  whM> 
Uoshee  as  brightly  as  the  fi^ah  sear* 
let  gown  in  which  he  has  gone  lortb 
to  attract  the  gaae,  more  mpStefnl  thao 
admiring,  of  the  nntogaed  scboolfel* 
lows  whom  he  has  left  behind  him^ 
tell  why  be  is  called  aB^ani? 

I>ncange  tells  us  that  BmiummBU» 
a  new  student  who  has  just  oome  to 
the  academy,  and  cites  the  statatea  of 
the  UniTersi^  of  Vienna,  prohibUInf 
all  persons  mm  cheating  or  ofer- 
chai^g  the  new-eonwra,  who  are^ 
called  Beani,  or  assailing  them  witb 
other  hajories  or  contumelies.  Lam- 
bedns,  m  the  Epuiolm  Ob^cmrorumf 
findsBeanus  in  amonogram--^*  Beann» 
eet  animal  nesciens  vitam  sUidio- 
aoram."  We  come  nearer  the  mark, 
however,  in  France,  the  B^amtd  ft^ 
qaently  occurring  in  Ballens*s  mas* 
sive  History  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1S14,  a  statute  of 
the  University  is  passed  on  the  sup- 
plication of  a  number  of  the  inex- 
perienced yoatha,  qmi  vulgo  B^um 
appellebanitar.  llieir  complaint  is  an 
old  and  oft-repeated  tale,  eommon  to 
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freshmen,  greenhorns,  griffins,  or  bj 
whateyer  name  the  inexperienced, 
when  alighting  among  old  stagers, 
are  recognised.  The  statute  of  the 
UniTcrsitas  states  that  a  variety  of 
predatory  personages  fall  on  the  newly- 
arriyed  bejanne,  demanding  a  bC" 
jaunica^  or  gratuity,  to  celebrate  a 
joamdut  adventus;  that  when  it  is 
refused,  they  have  recourse  to  insults 
and  blows;  that  there  is  brawling  and 
bloodshed  in  the  matter,  and  thus  the 
discipline  and  studies  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  disturbed  by  the  pestiferous 
disease.  It  is  thence  prohibited  to  give 
any  be;aunica^  except  to  the  bejaun*s 
companions  living  in  the  house  with 
him,  whom  he  may  entertain  if  he 
pleases ;  and  if  any  efforts  are  made 
by  others  to  impose  on  him,  he  is 
solemnly  enjoined  to  give  secret  in- 
formation to  the  procurators  and  the 
deans  of  the  faculties.'^ 

The  etymology  attributed  to  the 
word  bejaune  is  rather  curious.  It  is 
said  to  mean  yeUow  neb-~b$c  Jcmne 
—  in  allusion  to  the  physict^  pe- 
culiarity of  unfledged  and  inexperi- 
enced birds,  to  whose  condition  those 
who  have  just  passed  from  the  func- 
tion of  robbing  their  nests  to  tiie  dis- 
cipline of  a  university  are  supposed  to 
have  an  obvious  resemblance.  **Ce 
mot,'*  says  the  Trevaw,  'U  4i6  dit 
par  corruption  de  b^c  jaune,  per  m^tar 
phore  de  oisons  et  autres  oiseaux 
Biais  qui  out  le  b^  jaune— ce  qu'on  a 
appiiqu^  aux  apprentis  en  tons  lee 
arts  et  sciences. — RtidU  Tiro  Imperii 
tm$^^  Yet  in  the  same  dictionary  there 
are  soeh  explanatioiis  about  the  use 
of  the  words  begayer^  to  stutter,  and 
begaytmevU^  stuttering,  as  might,  one 
would  think,  have  ftimisbed  a  more 
obvious  origin  than  the  ornithological. 
^  Lea  enfans,*'  we  are  told,  ^*  begatent 
en  apprenant  k  parier.  Ceux  qm  ont 
la  Ingue  grasse  begayent  toute  leur 
vie.  Quand  un  homme  a  bil  beancovp 
11  commence  a  ^^Kisrer.**  But  it  is  used 
also  figuratively :  **  Des  chosee  qu*on 
a  peine  d*expllquer,  on  de  faire  en- 
tendre—  Ce  commentateur  n*a  fait 
que  begayer  en  vonlant  expiiquer 
PApocalypse.**  Whatever  were  its 
remote  ongin,  however,  the  term  was 
in  full  use  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
whence  it  passed  to  Aberdeen.    We 


have  now  shown  our  scarlet  friend  the 
reason  for  his  being  called  a  Bejant^ 
but  why  the  word  should  be  cor- 
rupted into  Benjie,  and  still  more  why^ 
he  should  be  called  a  *^  Buttery  benjie,** 
are  etymological  problems  which  we 
no  more  pretend  to  solve,  than  the 
reason  why  his  fellow  freshman  at 
Heidelberg  is  called  a  Leathery  fox. 

We  could  notice  several  other  relics 
of  ancient  university  phraseology  stilt 
clinging  round  the  usages  of  our 
humble  institutions  in  Scotland.  The 
Lauration  is  still  preserved  as  the  apt 
and  classical  term  for  the  ceremony 
of  admission  to  a  degree ;  and  even 
Dr  Johnson,  little  as  he  respected 
any  Scottish  form,  especially  when 
it  competed  with  the  legitimate  insti- 
tutions of  England,  has  given  in  hia 
dictionary  the  word  Laureation,  with 
Uiis  interpretation  attached  thereto : 
^*It  denotes  in  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities the  act  or  state  of  having  de- 
grees conferred,  as  they  have  in  some 
of  them  a  flowery  crown,  in  imitation 
of  laurel  among  the  ancients.** 

Elsewhere  we  are  honoured  in  the 
same  work  with  a  more  brief  but  still 
a  distinctive  notice.  Among  the  defi- 
nitions of  *^  Humanity,**  after  **  the 
nature  of  man,**  ^*  humankind,**  and 
"  benevolence,**  we  have  *•  Philology 
— grammatical  studies ;  in  ScotUmd^ 
hwmamores  litaw,*^  The  term  is  still 
as  fresh  at  Aberdeen  as  when  Mainw 
bourg  spoke  of  Calvin  making  hia 
humanities  at  the  College  of  La  Mark. 
The  ''ProfiBssor  of  Humanity**  haa 
his  place  in  tiie  almanacs  and  other 
offioal  lists  as  if  there  were  nothing 
antiquated  or  peculiar  in  the  temiy 
thoagh  jocular  people  have  beeon 
known  to  state  to  unsophisticated 
Cockneys  and  other  fordgn  persons, 
that  the  object  of  the  chair  is  to 
inculcate  on  the  young  mind  the 
virtue  of  exercising  humanity  to- 
wards the  lower  animals;  and  we 
believe  more  than  one  stranger  haa 
conveyed  away,  in  the  title  of  thiS' 
professorship,  a  standing  illustration  of 
the  elaborate  kindness  exercised  to- 
wards the  lower  animals  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  Scotland  especially. 

A  curious  incidental  matter  caUa 
us  back  to  King's  College  and  its 
connection  with  Paris.  In  his  visit  to 
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ScoUand  in  1683,  Charles  I.  observed, 
or  learned  firom  his  adviser.  Arch- 
bishop Land,  who  had  more  prying 
eves,  that  the  ancient  formalities  of 
the  Scottish  universities  had  fallen 
into  disnse.  It  appears  that  his  hopes 
of  a  restoration  were  chiefly  centred 
in  Aberdeen,  where  he  knew  that 
the  Presbyterian  spirit  bad  its  loos- 
est hold,  and  he  resolved  to  com- 
mence the  work  there.  A  cnrions 
royal  letter  to  Patrick  Forbes,  Bishop 
•of  Aberdeen,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  drops  mysterious  hints 
about  havine  **  observed  some  things 
which  we  thmk  fit  to  put  in  better 
ordour,  which  we  shall  do  as  we  shall 
find  canse."  But  in  the  mean  time 
there  is  a  very  strong  reprehension  of 
the  unacademic  practice  of  sending 
the  students  **  to  the  parish  churches 
to  service  and  sermon,  and  there  sit 
promiscuously  with  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  which  loses  much  of  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Universi- 
ties." 

The  cause  of  University  restora- 
tion, aflersuch  a  kingly  hint,  naturally 
received  much  local  support ;  and  at  a 
sort  of  convocation  of  the  University 
dignitaries  at  the  Bishop*s  Palace  on 
the  19th  of  December  1684,  some 
investigations  were  made  to  obtain 
materials  ^^  for  re-establishing  of  this 
University  in  her  Jurisdiction,  conser- 
vatorie,  and  privileges,  according  to 
her  ancient  rights  granted  thereanent." 
Among  the  other  methods  of  inquiry, 
there  u  sent  ^*  a  special  letter  to  our 
native  countryman  and  special  good 
(Hend,  Dr  William  Davidson,  Doctor 
of  Physic,  and  resident  in  Paris  in 
France,  requesting  him  to  deal,  in 
name  of  the  said  Ihiiversity  of  Aber- 
deen, with  the  rector  and  University 
of  Paris,  for  a  just  and  perfect  writ- 
ten double  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  that  University  of  Paris, 
for  the  better  clearing  and  setting  in 
i;ood  order  the  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  this  University  of  Aber- 
deen." • 

A  letter  from  Archbishop  Laud  is 
read  to  the  meeting,  showing  that  he 
was  in  communication  with  the  re- 
storers. *^For  the  business  which 
you  have  recommended  to  me,"  he 
«ays,  *^  Dr  Grordon  hath  been  with  me, 


and  delivered  me  a  copy  of  all  those 
things  which  he  hath  to  more  the 
king.  I  have  already  spoken  with 
his  majesty  about  them,  and  shidi 
continue  to  do  him  all  the  kindness 
I  can  to  help  on  his  despatch,  and  to 
show  all  the  favour  I  can  to  the  Uni- 
versity."! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more 
than  the  printed  documents  show  us 
of  the  projects  then  under  discus- 
sion. Laud  was  a  meddler  with  many 
things— in  Scotland,  unfortunately, 
with  at  least  one  too  many.  His  ac- 
tivity in  university  matters  is  suffi* 
ciently  known  to  fame  in  the  Landeian 
Code  of  Oxford.  But  it  has  been 
the  fieite  of  that  system  to  be  charged 
with  a  subversion  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  English  univer- 
sities, while  in  Aberdeen  the  move- 
ment which  its  author  seems  to  have 
directed  was  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Parisian  modeL  The  ap- 
parent difference,  however,  has  been 
probably  caused  by  unintended  prac- 
tical results  in  England, — the  object 
was  doubtless  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Among  the  projects  of  King  Charles 
with  which  his  adviser  of  course  in- 
terfered, was  the  union  of  King's  and 
Marischal  Colleges  in  Aberdeen.  In 
fact,  they  are  not  only  two  colleges, 
but,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term, 
two  universities ;  and  thus,  according 
to  the  statistical  distribution  of  these 
institutions,  Aberdeen  used  to  appear 
as  well  supplied  with  the  commodity 
as  all  England.  Between  the  two 
establishments,  little  more  than  a  mUe 
apart,  there  is,  indeed,  unfortunately, 
a  gulf,  wider  than  the  mileage  betwe^ 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  one 
was  founded  before,  the  other  after, 
the  Reformation ;  and  there  were  de- 
ments so  distinct  and  repulsive  in  the 
spirit  of  the  foundations,  that  nothing 
but  great  coercive  force  could  bring 
the  two  into  union. 

King  Charles,  who  was  too  apt  to 
suppose  that  fiindamental  changes 
could  be  made  by  an  Act  of  Visita- 
tion, or  an  Order  in  Council,  professed 
to  unite  them,  and  called  them,  in 
conjunction,  the  Caroline  University. 
But  in  reality  they  never  were 
chemically  fused  into  one.  On  the 
contrary,  the   documents  connected 
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with  the  nominal  nnion,  which  at  this 
janctare  may  perhaps  be  read  with 
some  interest,  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  two  bodies  of  office-bearers 
coald  hardly  have  met  round  the 
same  table  without  Icicking  each 
other^s  shins.  The  senior  invitation 
exhibits  itself  as  overbearing  and  dic- 
tatorial—  the  janior  as  sensitive  to 
every  slight.  All  latent  hatreds  seem 
to  have  sprung  into  vivid  life  on  the 
command  to  be  united  in  peace.  The 
juveniles  appear  to  have  taken  the 
matter  in>,  and  each  college  passes  a 
law  requiring  that  its  students  shall 
not  insult  the  professors  of  the  other, — 


apparently  with  the  same  effect,  if  not 
intention,  as  the  Irish  injunction  not 
to  duck  the  bailiff  in  the  horse-pond. 
We  wonder  if  the  same  thing  is  to 
be  repeated  in  this  day.  We  have 
heard  it,  indeed,  maintained  from  a 
very  grave  authority,  that  nearly  all 
things  are  possible  save  the  fusion  of 
these  institutions ;  that  it  may  have 
been  easy  to  unite  England  and  Scot- 
land, or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
but  that  the  eternal  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse show  it  to  be  impossible  to 
unite  the  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  with  the  Mar- 
ischal  College  and  University  thereof. 


CIVILISATION. — THE   CEKSUS. 


My  deau  Eusebius,  —  If  you 
wonder  at  the  speculations  with  which 
I  have  amused  myself  and  bewildered 
all  within  reach  of  inquiry,  remember 
what  a  celebrated  phrenologist  said, 
that  I  should  never  make  a  philo- 
sopher :  you  remarked.  So  much  the 
better,  for  that  the  world  had  too 
many  already.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
was  not  piqued ;  and,  owing  a  little 
spite  against  these  unapproachable 
superiors — philosophers — have  rather 
encouraged  a  habit  of  posing  them  ; 
and  finding  so  many  in  this  my  expe- 
rience inferior  to  the  common-sense 
portion  of  mankind,  I  amuse  myself 
with  them,  and  treat  them  as  monkeys, 
now  and  then  throwing  them  a  nut 
to  crack  a  little  too  hard  for  them. 
Wry  faces  break  no  syllogisms,  so  we 
laugh,  and  they  gravitate  in  philo- 
sophy. What  is  civilisation  ?  Is  that 
a  nut  ?^a  very  hard  one,  indeed.  I, 
at  least,  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  in 
what  it  consists,  or  how  this  summum 
b<mum  is  to  be  attained  ;  but  I  am  no 
philosopher.  I  have  taken  many  a 
one  by  the  button,  and  plunged  him 
head  foremost  into  the  chaos  of 
thought,  and  seen  him  come  out 
Pushed  with  the  suffocation  of  his 
dark  bewilderment.  Less  ambitious 
persons  will  scarcely  stay  to  answer 
the  qnestion^What  is  civilisation? 
The  careless,  who  cannot  answer  it, 
laugh,  and  think  they  win  in  the  game 
of  foolishness.  Perhaps  no  better 
answer  can  be  given,  and  the  laugh- 
ing philosopher,  after  all,  may  be  as 
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wise  as  the  speaking  one.  A  neigh- 
bour, who  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  money  markets,  told  me  he  did  not 
exactly  know  what  it  was,  but  he 
thought  its  condition  was  indicated 
by  the  Three-per-cent  Consols.  An 
economist  of  the  new  school, .  who 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  him, 
preferred  as  a  test  ^*  American  bread- 
stuffs."  He  argued  that  such  stuffs 
were  the  staff  of  life,  supported  life, 
and  were,  therefore,  both  civilisation 
and  the  end  and  object  of  civilisation. 
My  neighbour's  son  Thomas,  a  pre- 
cocious youth  of  thirteen  years  of  age, 
stepped  forward,  and  said  civilisation 
consisted  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic :  upon  this,  a  parish  boy, 
the  Inspector's  pet  of  the  National 
School,  said  with  rival  scorn,  **  Yon 
must  go  a  great  deal  farther  than  that 
— it  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is 
knowing  the  etymologies  of  cosmo- 
graphy and  chronolosnr.*'  I  asked  the 
red- faced  plethoric  ¥armer  Brown; 
— **  What's  what  I "  quoth  he,  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and,  like  a  true  John 
Bull,  stalked  off  in  scornful  ignorance. 
My  next  inquiry  was  of  your  playful 
little  friend,  flirting  Fanny  of  the 
Grove,  just  entering  her  fifteenth  year. 
^^  What  a  question  1"  said  she,  and  her 
very  eyes  laughed  deliciously — "  the 
latest  fashions  from  Paris,  to  be  snre." 
Mi^e  what  yon  please  of  it,  Eusebius ; 
put  all  the  answers  into  the  bag  of 
your  philosophy,  and  shake  them  well 
together,  your  little  friend's  will  have 
as  good  a  chance  as  any  of  coming  up 
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with  a  mark  of  truth  opon  it.  The 
people  that  can  afford  to  invent 
fashions  must  have  a  large  freedom 
firom  cares.  There  most  be  classes 
who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  yet  emulate 
In  grace,  beauty,  and  ornament  the 
lilies  of  the  field.  If  yon  were  obliged 
to  personify  civilisation,  would  you 
not,  like  another  Pygmalion,  make  to 
yourself  a  feminine  wonder,  accumu- 
late upon  your  stature  every  graoe^ 
yivify  her  wholly  with  every  possible 
virtue,  then  throw  a  Parisian  veil  of 
dress  over  her,  and~oh,  the  profana* 
tion  of  your  old  days  I — ^fall  down  and 
worship  her  ? 

There  is  no  better  mark  of  civilisa- 
tion than  well-dressed  feminine  ex- 
cellence, to  which  men  pay  obeisance. 
Wherever  the  majority  do  this,  there 
is  humanity  best  perfected.  Homer 
teacheth  that,  when  he  exhibits  the 
aged  council  of  statesmen  and  war- 
riors on  the  walls  of  Troy  paying 
homage  to  the  grace  of  Helen.  The 
poet  wished  to  show  that  the  person- 
ages of  his  Epic  were  not  barbarians, 
and  chose  this  scene  to  dignify  them. 
Ruminate  upon  the  answer,  *^The 
latest  fashions  from  Paris.'*  What  a 
mass  of  civilising  detail  is  contained 
in  these  few  words  ! — the  leisure  to 
desire,  the  elegance  to  wear,  the 
genius  to  invent,  the  benevolent  em- 
ployment of  delicate  hands,  the  trades 
encouraged,  the  soft  influences — the 
veiy  atmosphere  breathes  the  most 
delicate  perfume  of  loves.  It  is  not 
to  the  purpose  to  inteipose  that  this 
Paris  of  fashion  suddenly  turned 
savage,  and  revelled  in  brutal  revolu- 
tion, sparing  not  man  nor  woman.  It 
was  because,  in  their  anti- aristocratic 
madness,  the  unhappy  people  threw 
off  this  reverential  respect  that  the 
uncivilised  portion  slaughtered  the 
civilised.  It  was  a  vile  atheistical 
barbarism  that  waged  war  with  civil- 
isation. Think  no  more  of  that  black 
spot  in  the  History  of  Humanity — 
that  plague-spot.  Rather,  Eusebius, 
turn  your  thoughts  to  your  work,  and 
fiibricate,  though  it  be  only  in  your 
imagination,  your  own  paradise,  and 
she  shall  be  named  Civilisation.  In 
case  your  imagination  should  be  at 
this  moment  dull,  rest  satisfied  with  a 
description  of  an  image  now  before 
me,  which  I  think,  as  a  personification, 
answers  the  question  admirably  f  for 


suppoeing  it  to  be  a  p(Nrtrak  firoai 
nature,  what  a  civilised  pec^le  moat 
they  be  among  whom  si^  a  wonder 
was  bom — not  only  bom,  but  aweetlj 
nurtured,  and  arrayed  in  sach  a  glory 
of  dress  I  If  yon  think  thte  indloatea 
a  foolish  extravagant  pasaioB,  know 
that  this  fair  one  must  have  ^*  died  of 
old  age  "  some  centuries  before  I  was 
bom.  There  she  is,  in  all  her  jMle 
loveliness,  in  a  black  japan  fignred 
frame,  over  the  mantelpiece  of  mj 

bedroom  at  H ,  where  I  am  now 

writing  this  letter  to  yon.  Mock  not, 
Eusebius;  she  Ls,  or  rather  wae,  Chi« 
nese.  I  look  upon  her  now  as  giving 
out  her  answer  f^om  those  finely>drawn 
Ups — ^  ^  I  represent  civilisation.*'  If  I 
could  pencil  like  that  happy  painter — 
happiest  in  having  such  uncommon 
loveliness  to  sit  to  him — I  would  send 
yon  another  kind  of  sketch ;  it  would 
be  a  failure.  Be  content  with  feeble 
words.  First,  then,  for  drees  :  She 
wears  a  brown  kind  of  hat,  or  cap, 
the  rim  a  little  turned  up,  of  imlo- 
scribable  shape  and  texture:  the  head 
part  is  blue;  around  it  are  flowers, 
so  white  and  transparent,  just  suffused 
with  a  blush,  as  if  instantaneooslj 
vitrified  into  china.  Lovely  are  they— 
such  as  botanical  impertinences  never 
scratinised.  On  the  right  side  of  this 
cap  or  hat  two  cock*s feathers,  perfectly 
white,  arch  themselves,  as  if  they 
would  coquet  with  the  fairer,  cheek. 
Ton  see  how  firm  they  are,  and 
would  spring  up  strong  from  the 
touch,  emblems  of  unyielding  chas- 
tity. The  hair,  Uttle  of  which  Is 
seen,  is  of  a  chestnut-brown;  low 
down  on  the  throat  is  a  broad  band 
of  black,  apparently  velvet,  just  peep- 
ing above  which  is  the  smallest  edging 
of  white,  exactly  like  the  most  modem 
shirt-collar,  fastened  above,  where  It 
is  parted,  by  a  gold  clasp.  The  upper 
dress  is  of  a  pink  red,  such  as  we  see 
in  Madonna  pictures;  below  this  is  a 
dark  blue-green  shirt-dress,  richly 
flowered  to  look  like  enamel;  over  ^e 
shoulders  a  Madonna  kerchief,  fasten- 
ed in  a  knot  over  the  chest ;  it  is  of  a 
clear  brownish  hue,  such  as  we  see  in 
old  pictures.  The  upper  red  dress 
does  not  meet,  but  terminates  on  each 
side  with  a  gold  border,  of  a  pattern 
centre,  with  two  lines  of  gold.  Thus 
a  rather  broad  space  is  left  across  the 
bosom,  which  in  modem  CQStome  ia 
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occnpied  by  a  habit-shirt;  bat  SQcb 
word  woald  ill  describe  either  the 
colour  or  the  textnre  here  worn ;  it  is 
of  a  gossamer  fabric,  of  a  most  deli- 
cately-greenish white,  diapered  and 
flowered  all  over;  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  exqnisite  than  this. 
It  woold  make  the  fortane  of  a 
modem  modiste  to  see  and  to  imitate 
it.  A  clasp  of  elegant  shape  fastens 
skirt  to  upper  dress ;  the  sleeve  of 
npper  dress  reaches  only  half-way 
down  the  arm ;  the  lower  sleeve  is  of 
the  rich  blue-green,  bat  altogether 
ample.  Attitude,  stightly  bent  for- 
ward ;  over  the  left  arm,  which 
crosses  the  waist,  is  suspended  a 
firuit-basket  of  unknown  material,  and 
finely  patterned,  brown  in  colour,  in 
which  are  grapes  and  other  frnit; 
expression,  sweetly  modest;  com- 
plexion— how  shall  it  be  described? 
Never  was  European  like  it.  It  is 
finest  porcelain,  variegated  with  that 
mider-living  immortal  ichor  of  the  old 
divinities.  Eyes  clear-cut  or  pencilled, 
rather  hazel  in  colour;  background, 
rockwork  garden,  rising  to  a  hill,  on 
which  are  trees  —  but  such  trees ! 
Aladdin  may  have  seen  the  like  in 
his  enchanted  subterranean  garden. 
Then  there  is  a  lake,  and  a  boat  on  it, 
at  a  distance,  with  an  awning.  She 
is  the  goddess,  or  the  queen,  of  this 
Elysium,  which  her  presence  makes, 
and  has  enchanted  into  a  porcelain 
earth,  whose  flowers  and  trees  are  of 
its  lustre. 

Wherever,  Ensebius,  this  portrait 
was  taken,  it  was,  and  is,  an  epitome, 
an  emblem  of  high  civilisation.  It 
speaks  so  plainly  of  all  exemption 
from  toU  and  care,  of  the  unapproach- 
ableness  of  danger.  There  is  living 
elegance  in  a  garden  of  peace.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  type  of  civilisation .  What ! 
will  the  economist,  the  philosopher  of 
our  day,  be  ready  to  say, — Civilisation 
amongst  Chinese  and  Tartars  1  and 
that  centuries  perhaps  ago.  Civilisa- 
tion is  "The  Nineteenth  Century  I" 
The  glory  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
is  the  Press.  We  are  CivUisation. 
Very  well,  gentlemen;  nevertheless 
it  would  be  pleasant  if  you  could  ex- 
hibit a  little  more  peace  and  quietness, 
a  little  less  turmoil,  a  little  more  nn- 
adulterating  honesty,  a  little  less  care- 
worn look  in  your  streets,  as  the  mark 
of  your  boasted  civilisation.   Yon  are 


doing  wondors,  and,  like  Eaterfelto 
with  his  hair  on  end,  are  in  daily 
wonderment  at  yomr  own  wonders. 
Yon  steam — annihilate  spaoe  and 
time.  You  have  ripped  open  the 
bowels  of  knowledge,  and  well-nigh 
killed  her  in  search  of  her  golden  egg. 
Yon  are  full,  to  the  throat  and  eyes, 
of  sciences  and  arts.  Yon  are  hourly 
astonishing  yourselves  and  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  you  have  one  great  de- 
ficiency as  to  the  ingredients  that 
make  up  civilisation ;  you  are  decid- 
edly too  conceited ;  you  lack  charity; 
yon  count  bygone  times  and  peoples 
as  nothing  and  nobodies :  yet  you 
build  a  great  Crystal  Palace,  and 
boast  of  it,  as  if  it  were  all  your  own ; 
whereas  the  whole  riches  of  it,  in  the 
elegances  of  all  arts,  are  imitations  of 
the  works  of  those  bygone  times  and 
peoples.  Who  is  satisfied  with  yonr 
model-civilisation  ?  Ensebius,  is  not 
the  question  yet  to  be  asked — What 
is  it?  in  what  does  it  consist?  how  is 
it  to  be  obtained  ?  True  civilisation 
has  no  shams — we  have  too  many, 
and  they  arise  out  of  our  swaggering 
and  boasting ;  so  that  we  force  our- 
selves to  assume  every  individual  vir- 
tue, though  we  have  it  not.  We  are 
contemptuous;  and  contempt  is  a 
burr  of  barbarism  sticking  to  us  still, 
even  in  this  "Nineteenth  Century," 
a  phrase  in  the  public  mouth  glorify- 
ing self-esteem.  I  most,  for  the  argu- 
ment, go  back  to  the  Chinese  lady  in 
her  narrow  japanned  gilt  frame.  As 
I  have  drawn  my  curtains,  Ensebius, 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  that  placid 
beauty  (though  not  to  be  admitted  in 
any  book  of  that  name)  has  smiled 
upon  me  from  lips  so  delicate,  so  un- 
voracious— did  she  pick  grains  of  rice, 
like  Amine  in  the  Arabian  tale?— I 
verily  thought  she  must  have  lived  in 
as  civilised  an  age  as  ours.  Yes — 
perhaps  she  was  not  very  learned, 
excepting  in  Chinese  romances,  and 
very  good  learning  that  is :  but  neither 
you  nor  I,  Ensebius,  lay  very  great 
stress  upon  knowledge,  nor  call  it 
"Power,'*  nor  think  that  happiness 
necessarily  grows  out  of  it.  One  evil 
of  it  is,  that  it  nnromances  the  age ; 
and  romance — why  not  say  it? — 
romance  is  a  main  mgredient  in  tme» 
honest,  unadulterat^  civilisation. 
Yon  would  prefer  bein^  as  mad  as 
Don  Qoizote,  and  be  gifted  with  his 
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romaoce,  to  being  the  apteet  of  matter- 
of-fact  economists  and  material  philo- 
sophers. Romance,  then,  springs  from 
the  generous  heart  and  mind; — me- 
thlnks,  Easebins,  yon  are  progressing, 
and  reaching  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
this  BsAd  desideratum,  '*  Civilisation.*^ 
Ah  a  people,  it  may  be  donbted  if  we 
are  qnlte  as  romantic  as  formerly ;  if 
so,  however  we  may  advance  in  know- 
ledge nnd  sciences,  wo  are  really  re- 
trograding from  the  mmmum  bonum 
of  social  virtnes.  I  remember  once 
hearing  a  celebrated  physician,  who 
know  asmnch  as  most  men  of  mankind, 
their  habits  and  manners,  speak  of  an 
American  "gentleman,'*  adding,  "and 
he  was  a  savage."  Ton  can  imagine 
It  possible,  that,  in  the  presence  and 
Impertinence  of  Anglo-Saxon  vulga- 
rity, the  grave  and  courteous  demean- 
our of  a  so-called  barbarian  would  be 
A  very  conspicuous  virtue.  I  read 
the  other  day,  in  Prince's  Worthiei  of 
Dn^n^  a  quaint  passage  to  the  point, 
which  much  amused  me  for  its  sin- 
fftilnr  oxnresslon.  It  relates  to  Sir 
IVnncIfl  Drake,  who,  touching  at  one 
of  the  Molucca  Islands,  was,  as  the 
author  words  It,  "  by  the  king  there- 
of, a  trne  (/entleman  pagan^  most 
honourably  ontortalned.  **  Of  this 
"  gentleman  paffau**  Prince  adds,  that 
ho  told  General  Drake  "  that  they  and 
he  were  all  of  one  religion,  in  this 
renpeof,  that  they  believed  not  in 
ffods  made  of  stocks  and  stones,  as 
did  the  Portuguese;  and  further,  at  his 
departure  ho  fiimlshed  him  with  all 
the  necessaries  that  he  wanted.**  Yet, 
peril aps,  some  of  the  habits  of  such 

gentlemen  pagans  had  beon  scofTed  at 
y  Europoau8,and  often  met  with  worse 
usage  than  contempt.  Whoever  has 
no  consideration  for  others,  no  indul- 
gence for  habits  contrary  to  his  own, 
though  he  mav  be  born  in  nominally 
ilio  most  civilised  nation  under  the 
sun,  is  really  a  barbarian.  It  was 
well  said  that,  upon  the  accidental 
meeting  of  the  finest  drest  ffentleman, 
with  a  powdered  head,  and  a  tatooed 
Indian,  ho  who  should  laugh  first 
would  be  the  savage.  The  well-known 
atory  of  the  horror  expressed  by  dif- 
ferent people  at  the  disposal  of  their 
deceased  parents  is  curious,  showing 
that  opponite  actions  arise  from  the 
same  feelings.  In  this  case  it  was  of 
filial  piety.    One  party  was  asked  if 


be  would  burr  Us  IkAer  IB  tke  cvtt  ? 
He  was  amaied  al  the  qiBiiua — 
shocked.    Not  for  the  world ;  as  as 
act  of  piety,  he  woold  eal  hna.    The 
other,  asked  to  eat  h^  &tbcr,  was 
hurt  and  disgnsted  beyoad  meaaare. 
Let  us  be  a  littk  more  even  u  oar 
judgments,  and  speak  aomewfaat  kind- 
ly, if  we  can,  of  these  gentleaca 
pagans  all  over  the  world.    We  mxf 
be  often  called  upon  to  admire  thev 
disinterested  hermsm,  even  when  lav- 
ished upon  mistaken  objects.    Hera 
is  an  example  from  the  misnamed 
weaker  sex — misnamed,  for  they  are 
wonderfully  gifted  with  fortitode.    I 
have  been  reading  of  a  poor  yoong 
creature,  widow  of  a  chief  among  some 
cannibal  race.    She  was  to  have  been 
Immolated,  according  to  costom,  at  tiie 
burial  of  her  husband.    Her  oonrage 
at  the  moment  failed  her:  she  was 
induced  bv,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
some  good  missionaries,  to  fly,  and 
they  protected  her.    In  the  night  ahe 
repented  of  her  irresolution,  escsqped, 
swam  across  a  river,  and  presented 
herself  for  the  sacrifice  and  the  feast. 
Scholars,    you  read  with  love  and 
admiration  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis ;  her 
first  reluctance;  her  after  self-devo- 
tion :  you  have  imagined  her  youth, 
her  beauty,  so  vividly  painted  by  the 
poet.    Was  Iphigenia  more  the  he- 
roine than  this  poor  girl  whom  we  are 
pleased  to  pass  unhistoried  as  a  sa- 
vage ?    She  gave  herself  up,  not  only 
to  death,  perhaps  a  cruel  one,  but 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  would 
be  devoured  also  that  night  Iphigenia 
was  certain  of  funeral  honours,  of 
immortal  fame,  and  believed  that  her 
sacrifice  would  insure  victory  to  her 
father  and  the  Greeks.     We   have 
written  exercises  at  school  in  praise 
of  the  suicide  of  Cato,  whose  act,  in 
comparison  with  this  poor  Bavage*89 
was  cowardice; — more  than  that,  we 
have  been  taught  to  mouth  out  with 
applause  the  blasphemy  of  the  cele- 
brated hexameter,  **  Vlctrix  causa 
Diis  placnit  sed  vlcta  Catoni.**   Why 
should  we  not  be  a  little  more  even  in 
our  judgments?    The  poor  genUemen 
pagans  of  the  islands  would  cnt  as 
good  a  figure  as  heothen  Cato,  if  their 
names  and  deeds  could  be  turned  into> 
tolerable  Latin,  and  passed  off  as  of 
the  classical  age.    Henley,  in  a  lettor 
to  Swift,  tells  the  speech  of  a  farmer^ 
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who  said,  *'  If  I  could  bat  get  this 
flame  breath  out  of  my  body,  I*d  take 
iMU'e,  by  G — ,  how  I  let  it  come  in 
again  I  **  Henley  makes  the  pithy  re- 
mark, *^  This,  if  it  was  put  into  fine 
Latin,  I  fancy  woaid  make  as  good  a 
sound  as  any  I  have  met  with." 

I  did  not  mean  to  induce  a  belief, 
Eusebius,  that  the  Chinese  excelled 
in  the  fine  arts  when  I  wrote  down  the 
description  of  the  Chinese  lady.  The 
portrait  had  its  peculiarities,  and 
would  not  have  been  hung  upon  the 
line  in  the  Royal  Academy.  I  only 
chose  it  for  its  historical  expression, 
which  spoke  of  civilisation  of  manners, 
of  security,  and  as  containing  in  itself 
ihings  which  civilised  people  boast  of. 
But  there  the  argument  is  not  very 
much  in  favour  of  this  our  **  Nine- 
teenth Century;"  for  the  chiefest  works 
of  art  in  painting  are  of  the  cinque 
cents.  It  is  not  pretended  that  we 
have  thrown  into  oblivious  shade  the 
masters  of  old  celebrity;  nor  that  we 
have  made  better  statues  than  did 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles ;  nor  excelled 
the  Greeks  in  architecture ;  nor  even 
the  artist  builders  of  the  ages  which 
we  are  pleased  to  style  *^  Dark ; "  so 
that  we  have  at  least  lost  some  marks 
of  civilisation.  Nay,  to  come  to 
nearer  times  for  comparison :  It  would 
be  a  hard  thing  for  our  swaggerers  to 
find  a  dramatist  willing  to  be  taken 
by  the  collar,  and  contrasted  face  to 
face  with  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson,  taking  their  plays 
as  their  representatives.  There  were 
worthies  of  a  high  romance  in  the 
civilised  days  of  the  **  Glorious  Glo- 
liana."  What  marks  of  essential  civil- 
isation are  visible  in  the  comedies  of 
Shakespeare— what  delightful  mix- 
tore  of  the  real  and  unreal — the  mind 
Bpringing  from  its  own  natural  elas- 
ticity above  the  fogs  and  blight  of 
worldly  business,  that  ever  tend  to 
Iceep  the  spirits  from  rising!  And 
why  say  comedies?  Tragedies  too. 
fiow  fresh  is  the  atmosphere  mankind 
seem  then  to  breathe.  Humanity  is 
made  lovable  or  dignified.  If  we 
might  judge  of  civilisation  from  the 
works  of  writers  of  that  age,  we  might 
be  justified  in  pronouncing  it  most 
civilised,  for  it  was  governed  by  a 
vivid  and  romantic  spirit.  Take  as 
contrast  the  literature  of  Queen  Anne's 
boasted  time.    It  is  quite  of  another 


spirit.  There  is  a  descending,  a  de- 
gradation of  the  whole  mind.  There 
begins  visible  worldliness.  We  see 
man  taking  his  part  in  the  affaurs  of 
the  world  for  what  he  can  get  as  an 
individual.  There  is  a  prominence  of 
the  business,  and  less  made  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life ; — the  commercial 
spirit  predominating,  which  has  since 
overwhelmed  the  imaginative  facul- 
ties, and  buried  the  better,  the  more 
civilised  pleasures  of  life,  under  the 
weight  of  avarice.  We  are,  my  dear 
Eusebius,  too  money- loving  and  mo- 
ney-getting to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
thoroughly  civilised  people.  Is  a  true 
and  just  perception  of  the  fine  arts  a 
sign  of  civilisation  ?  What  is  admired 
— what  is  eagerly  purchased — what 
intellectual  food  do  the  purchases  con- 
vey ?  Is  the  mere  visual  organ  gra- 
tified by  the  lowest  element  of  the 
arts — imitation — or  the  mind*8  eye 
enlarged  to  receive  and  love  what  is 
great  and  noble  ?  In  one  sense,  un- 
doubtedly, the  art  of  living  is  better 
understood,  because,  the  romance  of 
life  fading  away,  personal  comforts 
and  little  luxuries  become  exigencies, 
and  engross  the  thoughts,  fiUing  up 
the  vacancies  that  romance  has  left. 
Shall  I  shock  you,  my  dear  Eusebius, 
if  I  add  my  doubts  if  liberty  is  either 
civilisation  or  a  sign  of  it?  Great 
things  have  been  done  in  the  world, 
where  there  has  been  little  of  it 
enough,  as  well  as  where  there  has 
been  much.  The  fine  arts  are  cer- 
tainly not  much  indebted  to  it. 

There  is  much  in  the  question  which 
yet  remains  to  be  considered.  The 
questioned  may  well  ask,  as  did  the 
heathen  philosopher  on  one  more  im- 
portant, and  of  an  infinite  height 
and  depth — another  day  of  thought 
to  answer  it,  and  each  succeeding 
day  another  still.  Is  civilisation  that 
condition  in  which  all  the  human  fa< 
culties  may  be  so  continually  exer- 
cised, as  to  make  the  more  intellectual 
moral  and  religious  being?  when  the 
plant  humanity,  like  every  other  plant, 
shall  by  cultivation  assume  a  new 
character  and  even  appearance?  I 
fear  this  condition  necessarily  implies 
a  degradation  also.  For  as  in  no  state 
do  the  many  reach  the  high  standard, 
equality  must  be  destroyed,  so  that 
inferiority  will  not  only  have  its  moral 
mark,  but  also  its  additional  toil,  far 
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above  the  ehire  it  would  have  np-  confess,  Ensebios,  as  I  qnettUm  lis, 

posiDg  a  state  nearer  equality.  she  does  look  a  little  more  aiUy  than 

Bat  then,  it  may  be  answered,  the  I  thought  her.    She  nerer  went  the 

qoestion  is  not  aboot  the  many,  bat  np-hill  rough  road.  How  should  she? 

regards  only  examples,  without  con-  she  was  never  shod  for  it ;  nay,  wen 

sidering  number.  Human  plants  may  the  truth  told — for  the  painter  hai 

be  exhibited  of  extraordinary  culture  judiciously  kept  it  out  of  sight — she 

and  beauty — beauty  that  must  be  seen  h*d  no  proper  feet  to  wallL  withaL 

and  acbmired — and,  if  so,  imitated ;.  They  had  b^  pinched  to  next  to  no- 

and  this  law  of  imitation  will  draw  in  thing.    She  never  could  have  danced ; 

the  many,  in  process  of  time,  to  im-  would  have  been  a  sorry  figore  in  a 

provement      very  true,  Eusebios ;  European  ball-room ;  and  in  the  wi^ 

and  in  a  race  naturallv  energetic,  this  she  must  have  stood,  would  have 

imitation — while,  on  the  whole,  it  will  made  but  (as  Goldsmith  calls  it)  ^'a 

improve  general  manners — creates  a  mutUated  curtsey."  It  is  hard  to  give 

Bodal  vice,  affectation — which  is  vnl-  up  a  first  idea.    I  proposed  her  as  an 

carity.    The  example  of  our  Anglo-  emblem  of  civilisation — and  why  not? 

baxon  race  is  to  the  point-— of  won-  She  does  not  represent  civilisation  in 

drous  energy,  but  in  no  race  under  its  progress — in  its  work ;  bat  in  its 

the  sun  is  vulgarity  so  conspicuous,  result — its  perfection.     For  look  at 

If,  then,  the  condition  which  forces  all  her,— she  stands  not  up  with  a  bold 

the  human  faculties  to  exertion  be  impudence,    like    Luxoir    in    the 

that  of  civilising  tendency,  does  it  **  Choice  of  Hercules,"  puffed  np  ud 

follow  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  enlarged  in  the  fat  of  pride,    and 

happiness?    The  history  of  the  world  redder  and  whiter  than  natare — a 

says  manifestly  that  it  is  not  one  of  pointed  JezebeL    Quite  the  reveiae. 

peace,of  quietness,  of  content,  itf  sun-  She  is  most  delicately  slender;  her 

plicity^alas !  shall  we  say  of  honesty  ?  substance  is  of  the  purity  of  the  finest 

For  it  must  be  confessed  civilisation  China  tea-cup.    Iii  fact,  she  seems  to 

acts  upon  the  mixed  character  which  have  been  set  up  as  the  work  of  a 

every  man  has,  and  therefore  gives  whole  nation's  toil,~as  a  sign,  a  mo- 


progression  both  to  vice  and  virtue,  del,  of  their  civilisation.    They  who 

Man  is  only  made  great  by  trials ;  imagined  such  a  creature,  and  set  her 

difficulties  promote  energies.  It  is  the  ^poi^  her  legs — ^yet  I  can  hardly  say 

law  of  preparation  for  this  world  and  that,  considering  the  feet — must  have 

for  the  next.    Long,  steep,  and  ardu-  made  many  after  the  same  model,  or 

ous  is  the  way  to  excellence.    The  ^^^  many ;  and  exquisite  most  have 

verse  of  Hesiod  brings  to  mind  a  pas-  been  the  manuers  of  such  a  pieoe  itf* 

sage  of  greater  authority.  The  smooth  life-porcelain, 

and  brMd  way,  and  ever-ready  way,  Indeed,  Eusebius,  we  have  greatly 

is  not  so  good.  mistaken  these  people,  tiie  Chinese. 

«i  T-    >»»-*-      .w   >          '     ^  ^  ^^'  believe  their  own  account  of 

Trjs  daptTTjs  idpon-a  ^€o\  trponapio^tv  themselves,  and  that  they  were  a 

TjKov.  polished   people  when    the   ancient 

A^oporoi,  fuucpos  dc  koI  op-iios  apos  in'  Britons  went  naked,  and  painted  them- 

ir^*   ^*^''*    -             %f>    »       0  selves  with  woad.    Besides,  here  is 

Kai  r^Xjf  np^parrjp  «  «r  oitpov  uarrm  ^n^ther  picture  at  hand,  clearly  show- 

Pfjidcfj  J  «r«ra  ircXci,  x<^inrj  ^^^^f  ing  them  to  have  been,  as  p^Uy 

they  are  still,  a  sensible  people,  for 

Here  we  have  toil,  trouble,  and  a  they  evidently  agree  with  the  wisest 

rough  road.  man  who  said,  "  Spare  the  rod  and 

Now  for  a  little  entanglement  of  spoil  the  child."    Here  they  have  pk)- 

the  subject.     Who  will  sit  for  this  turod  a  school,  and  the  pedagogue  is 

aspirant  for  all  the  virtues— for  civil-  flogging  a  boy,  and  he  has  a  very  legi- 

isation  ?    I  look  up  to  the  portrait  of  timate  rod.    If  this  is  not  a  marA  of 

^e  Chinese  lady,  who  first  set  my  civilisation  —  for  it  certainly  leaves 

thoughts  upon  this  speculation.  Surely  one,  giving,  as  it  were,  a  bottomry 

she  never  got  that  placid  do-nothing  bond  of  future  wisdom— I  should  like 

look  from  any  long  habit  of  toil  and  to  know  what  is.    Birch-buds  are  the 

trouble ;  she  never  worked  hard.    I  smart-money  of  education,  and  woa- 
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derfhlly  improye  the  memory  without 
touchiDg  the  bead,  bat  reaching  the 
brain  by  a  hannlesa  and  distant  sym- 
pathy. I  am  snre  the  Chinese  mnst 
DO  a  people  well  worth  studying ;  and, 
with  all  onr  national  conceit,  we  may 
learn  a  good  deal  from  them.  If  we 
scatter  them  about  with  onr  artillery, 
and  stick  them  npon  bayonets,  and 
despise  them  becanse  they  are  inno- 
cent, or  have  been  till  recently,  in  the 
arts  of  destmction,  who  are  the  most 
savage — the  slaughtered  or  the  slaugh- 
terers? Are  we  to  call  war,  civilisa- 
tion ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  **  rongh 
way"  it  has  to  pass.  Ask  the  Czar 
to  answer  the  question.  He  will  un- 
doubtedly say,  that  it  is  cutting  the 
throats  of  the  Turks  and  filching  their 
property ;  and  he  will  show  you  one 
undoubted  proof  of  the  highest  civili- 
aation  of  modem  times,  consummate 
hypocrisy  —  committing  murder  by 
wholesale  in  the  name  of  religion. 

Shall  I  advance  a  seeming  paradox  ? 
Civilisation  is  impeded  by  knowledge 
— that  is,  by  the  modem  demand  for 
it.  The  memory  becomes  crammed, 
till  there  be  no  room  in  the  brain  for 
legitimate  thought  to  work  in.  Hence 
a  bewilderment,  a  confusion  of  other 
men*8  ideas,  and  none  of  our  own ; 
a  general  perplexity,  and  little  agree- 
ment among  people  in  sentiment,  for 
they  have  no  time  left  to  consider 
upon  their  differences.  The  world  is 
overstocked  with  the  materials  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  there  is  ever  a 
demand  for  more.  The  time  of  man^s 
best  wisdom  was  when  he  was  not 
overburthened  with  books.  Happy 
are  scholars  that  so  many  of  the  clas- 
sics are  lost.  Were  all  that  have  been 
written  extant,  the  youth  that  should 
graduate  in  honours  would  be  the 
miracle  of  a  short  time,  and  an  idiot 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Then  our 
own  literature :  it  is  frightful  to  see 
the  bulky  monthly  catalogue  of  publi- 
cations. Had  1  to  begin  the  world, 
I  should  throw  down  the  list  in  de- 
spair, and  prefer  being  a  literary  fool, 
with  a  little  common  sense.  Besides, 
the  aspirant  in  education  must  learn 
all  modern  languages  also.  What  a 
quantity  I  I  made  a  note  from  a  paper 
published,  November  1851.  Here  is 
a  quotation.  A  letter  from  Leipsic 
aays — "  The  catalogue  for  the  book 
fair  of  St  Michael  has  been  just  pub- 


lished. It  results  f)rom  it  that  during 
the  short  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  fair  of  Easter  last, 
not  fewer  than  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  new  books  have 
been  published  in  Germany,  and  that 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
others  are  in  the  press.  More  than 
one-half  of  these  works  are  on  scien- 
tific subjects."  Mercy  on  the  brains 
of  the  people! — they  will  be  inevitably 
addled.  Whatwith  all  this  learning  and 
reading,  summing  and  analysing,  and 
making  book- shelves  of  themselves^ 
they  are  retrograding  in  natural  under- 
standing, which  ought  to  be  the  strong 
foundation  of  civilisation.  And  there 
is  the  necessity  growing  up  of  reading 
all  the  daily  papers  beside.  Better, 
Eusebius,  that  the  human  plant 
should  grow,  like  a  cucumber,  to  belly, 
and  ran  along  the  common  ground, 
than  shoot  out  such  head-seed  as  is 
likely  to  come  out  of  such  a  hotbed 
under  a  surfeit  of  dry  manure.  Verily 
it  must  shortly  come  to  pass,  that  Ig- 
noramus will  be  the  wisest  if  not  the 
knowingest  among  us.  He  may  have 
common  sense,  a  few  flights  of  ima- 
gination unchoked  with  the  dust  of 
leaming,  or  many  wholesome  preju- 
dices, a  great  deal  of  honest  feeling, 
and  with  these  homespun  materiaJs 
keep  his  morals  and  reUgion  pure,  and, 
walking  in  humbleness,  reach  unawares 
thesummitof  civilisation.  If  you  think 
him  an  imaginary  being,  wed  him  to 
the  Chinese  Purity  in  the  japan  firame, 
and  no  one  will  write  the  epitbalami- 
um  so  happily  as  my  friend  Eusebius. 
I  might  here  have  ended  my  letter, 
rather  expecting  to  receive  a  solution 
to  the  great  question  than  pretending 
to  offer  one.  But  having  written  so 
far,  and  about  to  add  a  concluding 
sentence,  I  received  a  visit  from  our 
matter-of-fact  friend  B.,  whom  people 
hereabout  call  the  Economist  Gene- 
ral:  he  is  a  professed  statist,  great  in 
all  little  things.  He  is  alway  at  work, 
volunteering  unacceptable  advices  and 
schemes  to  boards  of  guardians  and 
the  Government  I  told  him  I  was 
writing  to  you,  and  the  subject  of  my 
letter, — "Then,"  said  he,  "I  can  assist 
you.  The  census  newly  come  out  is  the 
thing.  In  that  you  will  leam  every- 
thing. Yon  will,  in  fact,  find  civilisa- 
tion depicted  scientifically.  I  will  send 
it  to  you.''    We  conversed  an  hour ; 
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I  promised  to  read  his  ceDsns  retam 
in  the  coarse  of  the  day.  He  smiled 
strangely,  but  said  nothing.  I  soon 
understood  what  the  smile  meant, 
when  I  saw  a  labouring  man  take  out 
of  a  little  cart  a  huge  parcel,  which 
upon  opening  I  found  to  contain  the 
Census  in  nineteen  volumes  or  books, 
varying  in  shapes  and  sizes,  some  of 
which  being  very  bulky,  I  judged  to 
<jontain  heavy  matter.  The  idea  of 
reading  over  and  digesting  the  Census 
in  an  afternoon  appeared  now  so  ridi- 
culous that  I  cotild  not  refrain  from 
laugliing  myself.  Nineteen  books  to 
examine  in  an  afternoon  I  It  was 
evident  there  would  be  six  months* 
toil,  and  as  many  hands  as  Briareus 
wanted  to  turn  over  the  leaves;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  number  of  heads 
to  hold  the  matter.  What  horse- 
power engine  in  the  brain  to  work  np 
«  digested  process  equal  to  the  task ! 
I  was,  however,  being  somewhat  idle, 
^curious  to  see  what  could  have  made 
our  friend  such  an  enthusiast ;  I  there- 
fore looked  into  some  of  the  books — 
became  interested  —  read  more  and 
more,  though  in  a  desultory  manner. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  society  so  da- 
guerreotyped  in  all  its  phases.  What 
could  have  given  rise  to  so  much 
varied  ingenuity?  —  What  schemes, 
what  contrivances  for  getting  at  every- 
thing I — the  commissioners  must  have 
been  Titans  in  ingenuity.  Was  it 
the  necessity  of  the  case  that  induced 
so  much  elaboration?  I  have  read 
that  the  cost  of  the  Census  esfceeds 
£120,000.  That  accounts  for  it,  Euse- 
bius ;  such  a  sum  is  not  to  be  clutched 
without  some  inventive  powers.  Our 
friend  thinks  the  Census  will  help  to 
solve  the  question  of  civilisation ; 
80  pray  borrow  the  volumes  of  an 
M.P.  If  you  cannot  get  at  the 
marrow  of  the  thing  you  want,  you 
will  find  much  for  after  specula- 
tion. There  is  something  fright- 
ful, Eusebius,  in  the  idea  that  no 
class  of  men,  no  individuals,  can 
henceforth  escape  the   eye   of  this 


Great  Inquisitor- General — a  Census 
commission.  There  is  no  conceivable 
thing  belonging  to  man,  woman,  or 
child  that  may  not  come  under  the 
inspection,  and  be  in  the  books,  of 
this  great  Gargantuan  Busybody.  In 
truth,  he  was  born  a  gigantic  infant 
in  1801.  Hermes,  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  leaped  out  of  his  cradle  upon 
mischievous  errands  almost  as  soon  as 
born :  so  did  our  big  Busybody.  Ere  he 
was  six  months  old  he  took  to  knock- 
ing at  people's  doors,  and  running* 
away.  He  soon  grew  bolder,  stood 
to  his  knock,  and  asked  if  Mr  Thomp- 
son did  not  live  there.  Then  he  had 
the  trick  of  getting  into  houses  like 
the  boy  Jones,  and  counted  the  skillets 
in  the  scullery,  the  pap-dishes  in  the 
nursery,  turned  over  the  beds  in  the 
garrets,  and  booked  men  and  maids 
who  slept  in  them  before  they  could 
put  their  clothes  on.  With  a  thirst  for 
domestic  knowledge,  he  insisted  opon 
knowing  who  were  married  -and  who 
not.  He  would  burst  in  upon  a  family 
at  their  prayers,  and  note  what  reli- 
gion they  were  of.  He  would  know 
every  one^s  age,  condition,  business, 
and  be  very  particular  as  to  sex 
female,  why  they  married  or  why  they 
lived  single;  he  could  tell  to  a  day 
when  any  would  lie  in.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  was  the  paper  case 
he  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went. 
It  would  have  made  Gargantua  him- 
self stare  with  astonishment,  for  it 
is  said,  upon  competent  authority,  to 
have  weighed  "  nearly  forty  tonsi" 
This  paper  case  contained  particulars 
noted  down  of  every  one's  possible 
concerns.  He  had  another  at  borne, 
in  which  he  kept  circulars  for  distri- 
bution, demanding  further  informa- 
tion. It  was  said  to  be  bigger  still  ;t 
as  he  grew  robust  and  bold,  of  course 
it  took  more  to  feed  Busybody.  It  is 
almost  incredible  what  a  number  of 
the  people's  loaves  be  ate  up  in  one 
year;  but  that  there  is  the  baker's  bill 
to  vouch  for  it,  no  one  would  believe 
it.    The  quantity  of  food  required  for 


*  There  was  an  attempt  to  enforee  returns  upon  religioas  and  educational  BtatieticSy 
but,  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  **  It  was,  however,  considered  doubtful  whether,  upon 
a  rigid  construction,  the  Census  Act  rendered  it  compulsory  upon  parties  to  afford  in- 
formation upon  these  particulars ;  and  the  inquiry  was,  therefore,  pursued  as  a  purely 
voluntary  investigation." — Report,  No.  1. 

f  **  The  weight  of  the  schedules,  blank  enumeration-books,  and  other  forms  des- 
patched from  the  Central  Office,  exceeded  fifty-two  tons."— iS^H,  No.  1. 
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himself  and  his  DDinerons  retainers 
has  already  made  him  look  about  with 
some  anxiety  to  foist  upon  the  coon- 
try  a  scheme  for  sure  agricnltural 
statistics,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
loaves  to  the  acre.  It  cannot  be  said 
of  him,  as  of  many,  that  his  eye  is 
bigger  than  his  belly,  for  the  former 
cannot  as  yet  see  "  bread-stnffs" 
enough  to  fill  the  latter.  Besides,  he 
has  qnite  an  army  to  maintain  of 
officials,  enumerators,  and  registrars, 
who  all,  after  the  manner  of  benchers, 
must  eat  their  way  into  the  universal 
knowledge  required  of  them.  Such 
is  Busybody.  In  my  afternoon  nap, 
I  have  dreamed  of  him,  Ensebins,  and 
offer  you  this  description  of  him — his 
birth,  life,  habits,  and  manners — as  by 
a  dreaming  intuition  I  received  them. 
"What  think  you  of  the  monster  ?  As 
perilous  a  beast  as  the  Wooden  Horse 
of  Troy. 

**  Inspectura  domos,  venturaque  de- 
super  urbi."  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  Irish  mothers,  when  they  find  that 
all  their  babes  are  registered,  age  and 
sex  noted  down,  were  to  take  into  their 
heads  that  they  are  to  be  fattened ;  and 
Swift's  scheme,  which  a  popular  author 
has  unwisely  characterised  as  serious 
cannibalism,  is  at  length  to  be  realised, 
and  thus  Bigmoutb  of  the  old  fair  and 
puppet-show  will  appear  as  Busybody- 
General.  Perhaps  the  **  King  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands,^*  since  we  have 
taught  him  to  read  and  write,  will 
avail  himself  of  this  new  registration 
system  ;  for  with  him  all  is  alike  meat 
in  the  market.  I  have  been  reading 
an  account  of  such  a  people's  doings, 
and  find  the  only  difference  between 
human  and  other  is,  that  the  former 
is  sold  as  ''  long  pig,"  the  other  short 

PJg. 

I  mentioned  the  ingenuity  display- 
^  in  the  Census — turn  to  the  maps 
and  diagrams.  Ton  will  see  a  map 
of  England  and  Wales,  shaded  so  that 
the  depth  of  colour  shall  denote  the 
density  of  the  population :  there  are 
^gures  also  to  tell  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  square  mile,  and  towns  and 
cities  are  represented  by  round  dots, 
larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very 
curious  and  pretty  plaything ;  but  of 
what  imaginable  use  ?  It  is  like  the 
shadowing  on  the  maps  of  the  moon. 
London  looks  awful — a  horrible  blade 


pit— and  must  give  children,  who  will 
be  delighted  with  the  plaything,  a 
notion  that  our  great  metropolis  must 
be  a  sink  of  iniquity.  Cobbett's  no- 
tion of  the  "  great  wen  "  was  by  no 
means  agreeable ;  to  make  it  such  a 
black  pit  of  destruction  is  far  less  flat- 
tering. There  are  diagrams  also  show- 
ing, by  the  closeness  of  dots,  the  den- 
sity of  population  at  various  periods. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  the  inventor,  for  the  en- 
largement and  continuance  of  his  work 
and  employment;  in  a  matter,  too, 
where,  at  first  view,  so  little  was  re- 
quired to  be  done.  If  not  more  pro- 
fitable, it  at  least  provides  as  much 
amusement  as  Diogenes  afforded  when 
he  rolled  his  tub  about,  to  show  that 
he  must  be  busy.  The  inventor  was, 
however,  wiser  than  the  philosopher ; 
for  the  philosopher  aimed  at  satire 
only,  the  inventor  of  the  maps  and 
diagrams  at  pay  and  profit.  Every- 
thing should  nowadays  be  turned  in- 
to the  channel  of  education ;  it  might 
be  suggested  to  the  educational  pur- 
veyors, and  to  masters  and  inspectors 
of  schools,  who  stand  a  chance  of 
wanting  something  to  teach,  to  have 
these  maps  and  diagrams  printed 
cheaply  on  thick  or  board  paper,  that, 
even  in  their  recreation  hours,  the 
scholars  may  learn  something,  and 
the  favourite  '^game  of  goose,"  of 
ominous  name,  be  profitably  super- 
seded. The  two  diagrams  of  London, 
the  one  for  the  year  1801,  the  other 
1851,  may  serve  qnite  as  well  as  tho 
^*  Chinese  puzzle "  to  exercise  grow- 
ing or  dull  memories,  having  a  like 
advantage  of  not  bnrthenmg  the  mind, 
already  too  full,  with  any  useful  know- 
ledge whatever.  For  instance,  it  will 
be  qnite  sport  to  learn  by  heart  that, 
as  to  density  of  London  in  1801,  **  on 
an  average,  there  were  nearly  394 
square  yards  of  land  to  ever^  person, 
2784  square  yards  to  every  inhabited 
house."  As  to  proximity  in  1801, 
that,  ^^  on  an  average,  the  mean  dis- 
tance from  house  to  house  (inhabited) 
was  nearly  57  yards ;  from  person  to 
person  21  yards."  That,  as  to  density 
in  1851,  **  on  an  average,  there  were 
nearly  160  square  yards  of  land  to 
every  person ;  1234  square  yards  to 
every  inhabited  house."  As  to  proxi- 
mity, that  in  1851,  *^  on  an  average, 
the  mean  distance  firom  house  to  house 
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(inhabited)  was  nearly  88  yards ;  from 
person  to  person  14  yards."  So  that 
every  person  is  approaching  his  neigh- 
bour in  person,  but  not  probably  in 
love  or  iking,  so  rapidly,  as  that  he 
has  already  seven  yards  of  the  area 
of  his  liberty  taken  from  him  since 
1801.  It  will  bo  comfortably  and 
philosophically  answered,  that  most 
of  those  who  enjoyed  that  liberty  in 
1801,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
cannot  complain,  for  they  are  now 
silent,  and  in  less  space,  that  of  six 
feet  by  four;  and  that  the  present 
generation  easily  accommodate  them- 
selves in  less  space,  having  the  better 
liberty  of  making  more  noise.  These 
are  the  trifles,  the  games,  and  the 
plays  that  amuse  children  six  feet 
high.  Let  them  by  all  means  roll 
alMut  their  tub  in  the  streets,  if  they 
will  remain  contented  with  their  sport 
and  their  wages.  They  have,  how- 
ever, we  may  both  of  us  surmise  and 
fear,  done  far  less  innocent  work.  It 
iB  not  pleasant  to  know  that  the  pure, 
chaste  secresy  of  your  house  has  been 
invaded,  taken  possession  of,  and  is 
no  longer  exclusively  yours ;  that  you 
are  in  name  or  in  number,  as  No.  1 
or  No.  2,  put  away  in  a  pigeon-hole 
somewhere  in  that  black  pit  you  have 
seen  in  the  map,  to  be  drawn  out,  one 
of  these  days,  at  the  will  of  any  im- 
pertinent official,  and  further  ques- 
tioned, perhi^ps,  as  the  phrase  is, 
squeezed^  when  anything  is  to  be  got 
out  of  you.  You  may  have  a  com- 
mission sent  down  to  your  house,  and 
take  possession  of  It,  for  some  scrutiny 
or  other,  while  yon  are  taking  your 
morning  walk ;  on  your  return,  yon 
will  find  two  or  three  commissioners 
have  coolly  taken  your  joint  ofif  the 
spit,  and  are  politely  drinkhig  your 
health  out  of  your  choicest  sherry ; 
and  as  an  excuse  of  extraordinary 
business,  question  you  about  the  age 
and  property  of  your  great-grandmo- 
ther deceased.  How  do  you  or  I  know 
what  use  will  be  made  of  ail  these 
registered  particulars  about  us?  It 
would  be  far  pleasanter  to  be  let  alone. 
I  have  an  antipathy  to  curious  ques- 
tioning peq)le.  Dr  Franklin,  when 
he  came  to  a  strange  place,  knowing 
the  inquisitivedisposition  of  the  people, 
used  to  say  at  once,  ^  My  name  is 
Benjamin  Franklin ;  I  come  from  such 
•  place,  and  am  going  to  such  a  place ; 


age  so  and  so,  and  on  such  business : 
and  now  let  me  have  out  a  horse."  I 
should  for  one  like  to  compound  with 
this  scmtinising  government,  on  cob- 
4ition  of  exemption  from  place  in  their 
books,  to  put  out  weekly  posted  to  mj 
door  the  names,  ages,  and  sex  of  eveiy 
inmate,  with  a  diary  of  their  employ- 
ments the  six  days;  requesting  not  to 
be  called  to  account  for  my  time  on 
the  hallowed  seventh.  There  is  no 
chance  of  such  a  composition  being 
accepted  on  tlieir  part ;  for  you  will 
see,  Eusebius,  there  is  nothing  they 
are  so  busy  about  as  to  know  what 
religion  you  are  of.  There  is  a  sepa- 
rate book  for  this  very  purpose ;  nay, 
they  go  farther — they  have  superseded 
all  known  authorities  in  these  matters, 
and  have  dictated  what  shall  be  your 
creed,  giving  you  only  a  latitude  of 
"  Churdies"  —  such  they  call  eveiy 
denomination  in  their  Report  present- 
ed to  Parliament,  and  her  Majesty, 
who  as  yet  happily  has  recognised  but 
one  Church  of  England,  in  which  mat- 
ter the  Report  is  undoubtedly  at  va- 
riance with  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Constitution,  and  passes  a  kind 
of  insulting  suggestion  upon  her  Ma- 
jesty's highest  prerogative,  her  veiy 
crown  and  dignity.  This  is  a  matter 
for  other  consideration ;  the  religions 
Report  must  be  examined;  I  only  see 
at  present,  and  note  the  fact,  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  put  down  as  but 
one  of  the  sects. 

**  Increase  and  multiply*'  was  at  the 
beginning,  and  from  the  beginning  to 
th&  day  is,  the  Divine  command.  Some 
would  infer  that  there  must  be  a  bless- 
ing attending  obedience  to  it,  others 
would  in  part  abrogate  the  law,  and, 
with  Maltbus,  admit  no  crowding  at 
the  bountiful  table  which  nature  sup- 
plies. The  presumption  fairly  is,  that 
as  security  to  life  and  happiness  is 
the  main  cause  of  increase ;  viewing 
this  world  only,  such  increase  must  be  a 
great  good,  and  it  implies  advancement 
in  civilisation,  which  possibly  may  not 
be  ill  defined  as  the  art  of  promot- 
ing life  and  happiness.  It  includes 
moral  advancement.  But  the  benefi- 
cence of  our  Maker  allows  us  to  look 
beyond  this  world.  Hence,  the  awful 
tiiought,  and  the  responsibility  incur- 
red by  its  increase  of  population,  is  an 
increase  of  immortal  souls.  There  is 
m  depth  in  this  argument  beyond  my 
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scope.  It  is  a  curions  fact  which  this 
Census  shows.  In  1801,  thepopulation 
of  Great  Britain  was  10,578,956 ;  In 
185 1,  it  had  reached  20,959,477.  Thus 
the  population  has  nearly  doubled  in 
fifty  years.  But  further,  **  The  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom,  includ- 
ing the  army,  navy,  and  merchant- 
seamen,  was  21,272,187  in  1821,  and 
about  27,724,849  in  1851 ;  but  in  the 
interval  2,685,747  persons  emigrated, 
who,  if  simply  added  to  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  make  the  sur- 
vivors and  descendants  of  the  races 
within  the  British  Isles  in  1821,  now 
30,410,595." 

Perhaps,  Eusebins,  you  never  con- 
sidered that  you  have  only  right  and 
title  to  a  certain  limited  area,  to  live 
and  breathe  in,  in  this  your  beloved 
country.  Your  area  is  becoming 
more  circumscribed  every  day.  People 
are  approximating  fearfully.  You 
may  come  to  touch  very  disagreeable 
people ;  at  present  you  are  only  a  few 
yards  apart.  There  are  two  things, 
according  to  this  Census,  threatening 
you — "  density"  and  **  proximity." 
For  "  density"  a  French  writer  pro- 
poses **  specific  population  after  the 
analogy  of  specific  gravity,"  so  that  if 
there  be  an  accelerating  ratio,  you 
may  be  run  in  upon  and  crushed  by 
your  neighbours,  after  the  annihilating 
principle  of  some  of  our  railroads.  I 
remember  when  a  boy  hearing  an  old 
gentleman  make  a  curious  calculation, 
equalising  rights  to  the  air  we  breathe. 
He  came  to  the  oondusion  that  a  man 
who  smoked  tobacco  took  up  more 
room  in  the  atmosphere  than  he  had 
any  right  to.  This,  now  that  we  are 
80  rapidly  approximating,  ou^t,  you 
will  think,  to  come  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Legislature.  See  your 
danger— "the  people  of  England 
were  on  an  average  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  yards  asunder  in  1801,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  yards  asunder 
In  1851."  Thus  the  regular  goers, 
the  world- walkers,  are  coming  in  upon 
you ;  but  there  are  some  as  erratic  as 
comets,  whose  contiguity  you  will 
dread.  I  say  this  is  your  danger,  for 
you  do  not  suppose  such  infinite  pains 
would  have  been  taken,  and  sudi  vast 
expense  incurred,  merely  out  of  idle 
curiosity  to  give  you  this  information. 
Perhaps  it  is  kindly  noeant  to  give  yon 
•  hint  that  your  room  woald  be  pre- 


ferred to  your  company.  *'  Tempus 
abire  tibi  est."  More  than  this — not 
only  persons,  but  houses  are  encroach- 
ing upon  each  other.  "  The  mean 
distance  apart  of  their  houses  was 
three  hundred  and  sixtv-two  yards  in 
1801,  and  two  hundrea  and  fifty-two 
yards  in  1851."  You  see,  then,  yon 
must  not  only  set  yourself  in  order  Uy 
depart,  but  you  must  **  set  your  house 
in  order"  also.  It  is  really  astonish- 
ing that  the  Census  Commission  should 
have  taken  such  a  world  of  trouble  in 
making  calculations  which,  at  first 
sight,  look  so  puerile ;  we  must  only 
conclude,  that  somehow  or  other  the 
labour  is  as  much  worth  the  hire,  as 
the  labourer  is  worthy  Am  hire. 

I  dare  to  say,  among  your  ignorances* 
you  are  ignorant  of  this,  that  the  Bri- 
tish Isles  are  at  least  five  hundred 
in  number.  "  Five  hundred  islands 
and  rocks  have  been  numbered,  but 
inhabitants  were  only  found  and  dis- 
tinguished on  the  momingof  March  31, 
1851,  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-Jioe 
islands,  or  groups  of  islands."  I  can- 
not very  well  tell  what  is  meant  by 
"  distinguished,^''  but  you  will  perceive 
that  there  is  a  chance,  if  you  fear  the 
**  crushing  density  and  proximity"  of 
escape  to  one  of  these  islands,  as  yet 
uninhabited,  where  yon  ms^  exist 
without  contact  or  contagion,  as  a 
very  "  distinguished^^  mdxvii^xydX.  You 
may  be  another  Alexander  Selkirk, 
and  *'  monarch  of  all  you  survey)**  and 
have  the  honour  of  a  distinction,  in 
the  next  census,  now  enjoyed  by  a 
lone  lady.  You  will  be  enumerated 
as,  and  as  solely  taking  care  of,  number 
one.  There  are  British  isles  that 
have  each  but  two  inhabitants. 
*<  LitUe  Papa  "  has  but  one— a  woman  \ 
and  ^^  Inchcolm  one  solitary  man." 
What  think  yon  of  this  ''  last  man" 
and  this  ^'  last  woman,"  each  upon 
his  or  her  '' ulHma  ThuUV  The 
motherless  man-hating  woman,  in 
contempt  of  the  parental  name,  aione 
treading  under  foot  "  Little  Papa." 
The  "  solitary  man,"  if,  as  is  likely  he 
be,  brutish,  may  live  out  of  the  fear  of 
a  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  For  if  he 
disdains  the  marital  luxury,  he  cannot 
be  punished  for  beating  his  wife. 

The  writer  of  these  statistics,  aware 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dry  matter, 
prudently  sprmkles  it  with  a  little  salt-* 
water  poetry.    Thus,  as  a  kind  of  pre- 
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face  to  these  British  Islands,  he  says, 
**  The  Scandinavian  race  survives  in 
its  descendants  ronndthe  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  soul  of  the  old 
Viking  still  bums  in  the  seamen  of  the 
British  fleet,  in  the  Deal  boatmen,  in 
the  fishermen  of  the  Orkneys,  and  in 
that  adventurous,  bold,  direct,  skilful, 
mercantile  class,  that  has  encircled 
the  world  by  its  peaceful  conquests. 
What  the  Greeks  were  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  Scandinavians  have 
been  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  popu- 
lation of  a  race  on  the  islands  and  the 
island  coasts,  impregnated  with  the 
sea,  in  fixing  its  territorial  boundaries 
would  exhibit  but  little  sympathy  with 
the  remonstrating  Roman  poet,  in  his 
Babine  farm  over  the  Mediterranean  : 

*  Nequidquun  Deus  abscidit 
Prud«ii«  oceano  di$$ocialnU 

F«rM,  si  Umen  iinpi» 
Non  tangvndA  rates  traniiUnnt  Tad*/  ** 

A  writer  or  compiler  of  statistics 
should  ride  his  own  nobby.  Pegasus 
is  hard-mouthed  to  his  hand;  if  he 
attempts  the  use  of  the  curb,  he  is 
thrown,  and  thus  is  sure  to  be  run 
away  with.  So  here  he  has  got  quite 
beyond  the  ground  of  matter-of-fact 
By  the  Vikings^  soul  in  the  British  sea- 
men—the burninff  soul  too— he  declares 
himself  of  the  Py  thagorean  philosophy, 
quite  gratuitously ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  carries  his  transmi- 
ffration  notions  to  a  strange  but  prac- 
tical conclusion,  for  he  tells  ns  of  a 
race  **  impregnated  with  the  «6a,**  im- 
aging sailors*  mothers  and  wives  as 
mermaids — that  is,  previous  to  the 
fnarineand  marital  alliances ;  by  which 
unaccountable  flight  of  poetic  diction, 
I  presume,  he  means  only  that  the 
sea  was  rather  a  rough  nursing-mo- 
ther: and  how  could  he  imagine 
that  such  an  untutored  race  ever  read, 
or  could  read,  a  syllable  of  what 
Horace  wrote?  Doubtless,  he  must 
have  been  weary,  counting  np  these 
five  hundred  mostly  barren  islands, 
and ,  coming  in  the  list  to  *'  Rum^^^  it 
must  have  made  for  him  a  comfort- 
able suggestion  ;  and  in  consequence, 
-a  pretty  stiff  tumbler  set  all  his  ideas 
at  once  afloat,  and  poetically,  **  half 
seas  over*'  among  the  islands,  steer- 
ing, however,  steadily,  as  he  was 
bound  towards  Mull  Port,  and  the 
more  pleasant  hospitality  of  its  7485 
inhabitants.    Having  descended  from 


this  marine  Pegasus,  the  anthor  pro« 
ceeds  in  his  statistics. 

The  number  of  inhalMted  housea  in 
Great  Britain  in  1801  amoimted  to 
1,870,476;  in  1851,  to  8,64«^7: 
these  contained  4,812,388  families — 
persons,  20,816,351.  Tbos  it  is  seea 
that  the  number  of  houses  ance  1801 
is  nearly  doubled.  How  oommooly 
we  boast,  Eusebius,  of  tbin^  that 
have  passed  away  1  You  hear  it  now 
often  said  that  an  Englishman's 
house  is  his  castle,  the  garrison  of 
which  has  be«i  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  known  only  to  himself.  Tbera 
has  been  an  idea  that  not  only  the 
master,  but  all  down  to  the  Tery 
scullion,  are  ready  to  stand  with  spits 
and  skillets  to  keep  out  nnweloome 
invaders;  whereas  the  truth  is,  as 
shown  in  this  Census,  that  the  castle 
has  its  government  Inspector,  who 
notes  down  and  registers  the  num- 
bers, ages,  names,  sexes,  and  occupa- 
tions of  every  individual  the  said  castle 
contains.  Houses  are  a  very  nice 
tangible  property  for  the  convenience 
of  government  taxation ;  by  jndidous 
scrutiny,  of  which  the  Census  Commis- 
sion provides  ample  means.  It  will  be 
easily  ascertained  what  each  family 
has  to  live  upon ;  or,  what  Is  quite 
the  same  thing  for  the  getting  the 
taxation,  what  on  ^*  an  average"  the 
Commissioners  may  thinlL  the  said 
family  ought  to  have  to  live  upon; 
thus  the  income-tax  is  facilitated  in 
computation  and  collection.  These 
are  surely  encroachments,  that,  by 
little  and  little,  are  domineering  over 
the  subjects*  liberty.  There  are  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  also  which  wSML 
this  liberty  in  the  *' castle;**  some 
general,  some  local.  In  few  places 
can  a  man  make  alterations  in  his 
building,  inside  or  out,  without  an 
application  for  consent,  and  of  course 
a  fee  to  some  commissioner  or  other. 
If  he  succeeds,  there  is  a  flirther 
penalty  upon  his  improTements, 
though  they  may  have  been  required 
for  the  very  health  of  his  family.  He 
has,  through  this  Census  scrutiny, 
to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  improvements, 
nor  is  he  allowed  any  deduction  fbr 
repairs.  This  Englishman's  castlOi 
then,  you  see,  is  as  much  besieged  as 
Bomarsnnd!  At  first  it  was  pretty 
well  thrown  out  of  its  own  windows 
by  the  window-tax,  and  is  always  al 
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the  mercy  of  commissions,  whether  it 
shall  or  shall  not  be  turned  out  of 
doors.  Many  a  one  is  there  that  has 
a  ten -pound  battery  playing  upon  it 
all  the  year  round.  If,  weary  of 
watching  your  besiegers,  you  turn 
yourself  out  of  house,  and  live  a 
rambling,  roving  life  how  you  can, 
you  will  not  so  easily  escape;  yon 
will  have  an  inspector  after  you  with 
note- book  and  ink-horn,  and  you  will 
be  booked  and  pigeon-holed  for 
further  use  when  wanted.  **  Finally, 
there  is  the  population  sleeping  in 
barns,  in  tents,  and  in  the  open  air, 
comprising,  with  some  honest,  some 
unfortunate  people  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  temporarily  employed,  gyp- 
sies, beggars,  strollers,  vagabonds, 
yagrants,  outcasts,  criminals.  The 
enumeration  of  the  houseless  popula- 
tion, unsettled  in  families,  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  and  the  actual  num- 
ber must  exceed  the  18,249  returned ; 
namely,  9972  in  bams,  and  8277  in 
the  open  air."  The  poor  strollers! 
why  should  they  be  stigmatised  and 
classed  with  vagabonds,  vagrants, 
outcasts,  and  criminals  ?  are  they  not 
following  their  lawful  vocation,  and 
doing  something,  as  it  is  hoped  they  are, 
towards  civilising  the  people  through 
legitimate  amusement  ?  Is  the  com- 
piler of  these  statistics  a  descendant 
of  the  old  Puritans,  and  still  retain- 
ing an  unwarrantable  prejudice  ?  It 
were  better  he  had  the  charity  of  the 
chimney-sweeper  bov,  who  remon- 
strated with  a  brother  sweep,  who 
pointed  his  finger  at  Garrick  in  the 
streets,  and  said,  ^*  There  be  one  of 
the  player -folk."  "Don't  say  so," 
said  the  discreet  one,  "  for  thee 
dostn*t  know  what  thee  and  I  may 
Gome  to."  But  I  know,  as  yon 
rather  patronise  gypsies,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  one  tribe  of 
them  baffled  the  offichds.  "It  is 
mentioned  in  one  instance  that  a 
tribe  of  gypsies  struck  their  tents^ 
and  passed  into  another  parish  in 
order  to  escape  enumeration." 

The  great  king  whom  we  read 
of  in  history,  who,  in  the  excess 
of  his  felicity,  thought  it  needful  to 
have  a  flapper  appointed  to  remind 
him  every  day  that  he  was  mortal, 
though  ho  was  made  the  example 
of  many  a  theme  in  our  school 
days,  I  look  upon  now  as  a  very 


silly  fellow.  I  have  often  heard 
yon  express  your  dislike  of  any 
impertinent  memento  moris — yon 
have  even  thought  it  irreligious,  and 
unthankful  for  present  good ;  and 
tending  to  chill  the  life-blood,  the 
little  that  is  left  in  the  old,  and  to 
throw  a  wet  blanket  over  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  young,  out  of  which 
cheerfulness  elastic  manhood  is  to 
spring,  and  to  take  upon  itself  to  do 
the  manly  responsible  duties  of  life 
vigorously.  I  repeat  that  you  have 
always  maintained,  that  to  thrust  a 
memento  mori  in  every  man's  face, 
or  to  carve  it  upon  his  walking-stick, 
is  irreligious,  because  it  is  essential 
unthankfnlness. 

It  is  not  pleasant,  certainly,  to  have 
one's  days  numbered  by  other  peo- 
ple, and  sent  to  you  in  circulars.  I 
knew  one  of  these  life-calculators ;  a 
clergyman  called  to  condole  with  him 
on  the  recent  death  of  his  wife.  All 
he  could  get  from  him  was  partly  a 
submission  to  a  necessity,  and  partly 
a  congratulation  that  death  had  not 
taken  him.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  if 
A  does  not  die,  in  all  probability  B 
will ;  and  if  neither  A  nor  B  die,  C 
must."  Ton  will  be  indignant, 
but  your  philosophy  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  its  indignation,  if  I  point- 
ed out  to  your  notice  Busybody's 
table  of  mortality.  When  last  he 
knocked  at  your  door,  and  booked 
your  age,  did  his  eyebrows  arch  with 
surprise  ?  Eusebius,  that  look  meant 
to  tell  you  that 'you  had  no  right 
whatever  at  that  moment  to  be  alive. 
He  longed  to  filch  your  name  out  of 
his  pigeon-hole  of  life.  You  are  a 
hale  man,  and  will,  I  hope,  doing  so 
much  good  as  you  do,  outlive  a  couple 
of  censuses  yet.  Have  your  eye  upon 
Busybody  when  he  next  appears  ; 
not  like  Death,  with  one  of  his  warn- 
ings, but  ready  to  receive  a  certifi- 
cate of  burial.  There  is  a  table 
showing  how  very  few  who  were 
alive  in  1801  are  now  living,  and  so 
on,  at  every  succeeding  census.  "  By 
the  English  Life  Table  it  is  shown 
that  the  half  of  a  generation  of  men 
of  all  ages  passes  away  in  thirty  years^ 
and  that  more  than  three  in  every 
four  of  their  number  die  in  half  a  cen- 
tury." But  I  pass  by  this  unwel- 
come subject — nor  will  I  be  the  one 
to  say  to  you  or  to  any  man,  "Frozi* 
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mna  ardet,  Ucale^on."    Let  Ucale- 
gon*8  house  escape  if  it  can. 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  contemplate 
births  than  deaths.  There  b  some- 
tiling  very  cnrions  in  that  hidden  law 
which  evidently  regulates  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  to  each  other.  It 
has  been  commonly  thonght  that  the 
males  have  exceeded  the  females,  in 
order  to  make  allowance  for  the 
greater  waste  of  life  to  which  the 
males  are  subject  by  wars  and  the 
elements.  Bnt  the  facts  show  the 
contrary.  "  The  number  of  the  male 
population  of  Great  Britain  was 
10,386,048,  of  the  female  population 
10,785,919 ;  the  females  exceeded 
the  males  by  349,871 ;  and  the  males 
at  home  were  10,223,558 ;  conse- 
quently the  females  exceeded  by 
512,361  the  males  in  Great  Britain. 
To  every  100,000  females  the  males 
were  96,741,  including  1538  males 
abroad,  the  exclusion  of  whom  leaves 
95,203  males  at  home.  The  excess  of 
femdes  over  males  was  nearly  the 
same  proportionally  in  1801  and  1851. 
Thus,  in  1801,  to  every  100,000  males 
there  were  103,353  females ;  in  1851, 
the  females  were  103,369  to  the  same 
number  of  males.  The  proportion  in 
both  periods  was  nearly  30  males  to 
81  females."  It  may  be  inferred  from 
this  that  there  is  rather  a  greater 
waste  of  female  life  than  of  mtde.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  ascertain 
how  long  this  excess  has  been  found 
to  have  taken  place  ;  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  unhealthy  employ- 
ments of  young  women,  to  so  large 
an  extent,  may  have  been  the  cause ; 
fbr  it  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nature  to 
make  a  supply  for  the  greater  waste. 
Humanity  requires  a  strict  scrutiny 
into  the  healthy  or  deleterious  em- 
ployments of  young  women,  especially 
in  our  manufacturing  districts,  to  ac- 
count for  this  excessive  supply,  that 
as  far  as  is  possible  some  remedial 
measures  may  be  adopted.  That  all 
Is  regulated  by  a  law  of  Providence, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  mind. 
My  present  knowledge  of  the  Census 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  Report  No.  1 
of  1 851 .  I  shall  look  to  the  second  Part 
for  an  elucidation  of  this  problem. 

It  is  suiprising,  however,  on  the 
whole,  to  see  how  evenly  the  sexes 
are  balanced ;  it  would  be  a  specula- 
tion not  uninteresting  to  see  what 


causes  may  have  induced  occasional 
variations.   Thus  speaks  the  Keport : 

^*The  sexes  have  apparently  in- 
creased at  different  rates  in  certain 
decennaries,  but  the  average  annual 
rates  of  increase  through  the  whole 
period  have  been  so  nearly  the  same 
(males  1.328,  females  1.329  per  cent) 
as  to  cause  a  slight  difference  only  in 
the  third  decimal  place,  and  have 
differed  little  from  1^  annually.  The 
decennial  rates  of  increase  were,  males 
14.108,  females  14.111."  The  "law 
of  population,"  as  it  relates  to  propor- 
tion of  sexes,  is  a  mystery.  No  hu- 
man polity  can  provide  for  that.  It 
is  plain  to  see,  however,  that  there 
is  a  wise,  benevolent,  superintending 
power  which  makes  and  maintains 
the  lawin  a  just  equilibrium.  Whether 
people  shall  marry  or  no  may  depend 
on  human  laws  and  civil  institutions ; 
whether  due  encouragement  be  given^ 
or  the  reverse. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus  that 
among  the  Sauromatae,  a  people  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  women  dressed  in  the  habits 
of  men,  and,  like  them,  engaged  in 
battle;  that  none  were  allowed  to 
marry  till  she  shall  first  have  killed 
her  man.  Hence  it  happened,  we 
are  further  told,  that  many  died  old 
maids,  never  having  been  able  to  fulfil 
the  conditions.  How  any  population 
could  be  kept  up  under  the  existence 
of  such  a  law,  no  one  now  can  question 
the  historian.  I  suppose,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  that  a  reform 
was  demanded,  and  more  peaceful 
marriages  were  the  first-fruits  of  a 
free  trade.  It  must  have  been  an  ad- 
venturous thing  for  a  man  to  marry  a 
woman  who  h^  once  killed  her  man 
to  obtain  one  husband  ;  he  might 
have  lived  in  continual  fear  that  she 
might  kill  a  second  man  to  have  an- 
other husband. 

It  appears  that  marriage,  though  it 
is  nominally  free,  is  under  restriction ; 
were  it  otherwise,  the  increase  of 
population  would  be  far  greater.  "  In 
ordinary  times  a  large  proportion  of 
the  marriageable  women  of  every 
country  are  unmarried."  The  writer 
might  have  spared  his  ink;  but  he 
adds:  "And  the  most  direct  action 
on  the  population  is  produced  by  their 
entering  the  marriage  state."  As  one 
example  may  serve  a  general  pnrpooet 
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the  Census  gives  that  of  the  sonth- 
eastern  division,  eomprising  Sarrej, 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Beriu,  in 
which  *'  the  number  of  women  of  the 
age  of  20,  and  under  45,  amounted  at 
the  last  Census  to  290,209,  of  whom 
169,806  were  wives,  and  120,403  were 
spinsters  or  widows.  49,997  births 
were  registered  in  the  same  counties 
during  the  year  1850,  or  10  children 
were  born  in  1850  to  every  58  women 
living  In  1851.**  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  among  matrimonial  chances  every 
lot  is  a  prize.  The  difficulty  of  a 
choice,  where  multitudes  assemble, 
maintains  a  law  of  hesitation— of  in- 
decision— ^by  which  it  happens  that 
celibacy  becomes  wise,  and  is  fond  of 
repeating  the  philosopher's  advice  as 
to  the  time  to  marry :  if  young,  not 
yet ;  if  middle-aged,  wait ;  if  old, 
never.  Let  us  see  how  the  reverse 
operates  where  the  choice  is  very 
limited.  St  Kilda,  in  the  parish  of 
Harris,  is  70  miles  away  from  the 
mainland  in  the  Western  Hebrides; 
the  population  is  110 — 48  males,  62 
femsJes;  32  families  in  32  houses. 
^^  There  are  19  married  couples  on 
the  island,  2  widowers,  8  widows. 
Five  unmarried  men^  5  unmarried 
toomen  of  the  age  of  20,  and  under  46." 
One  would  imagine  these  had  only  to 
meet  and  to  marry.  Five  is  no  great 
choice ;  the  greater  haste,  you  would 
suppose,  to  take  a  partner.  Is  the 
solution  to  be  found  in  this  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  there  is  no  clergy- 
man to  unite  the  couples  resident  on 
the  island?  The  five  couples  must 
wait ;  and  as  the  clergyman  on  the 
mainland  may  hesitate  to  go  140 
miles  to  marry  one  couple,  he  is  pro- 
bably waiting  for  all  five  to  come  to  a 
decision.  It  must  have  been  some 
such  unfortunate  place  as  St  Kilda 
which  supplied  the  wit  to  the  epi- 
grammatist upon  the  question  of  mar- 
riages ceasing  elsewhere,  the  priest 
asserting  that  women  are  not  to  be 
found  there ;  the  reply  being — 


**  Women  there  are,  but  Ihn  afraid 
They  cannot  find  a  priest.^ 


« 


«*  On  St  Kilda, "  says  the  Census, 
'*  there  is  a  manse  and  a  church,  but 
no  medical  man — no  clergyman  resi- 
dent on  the  island." 

Will  the  world  be  better,  Eusebius, 
for  all  these  statistics ;  will  civilisa- 


tion be  one  jot  advanced,  by  register^ 
ing  our  tailors  as  well  as  their  pale- 
tots ? — by  knowing  how  many  tinkers 
there  are  in  the  world  to  mend  our 
kettles?  They  will,  be  sure  of  it, 
trudge  about  just  the  same,  and  do 
their  work  as  badly  or  as  well  as 
before.  All  trades  will  be  governed 
by  their  own  instincts,  without  the 
least  difference ;  unless,  indeed,  sta- 
tistics take  a  more  useful  turn,  and 
fix  their  stigma  upon  the  adulterators 
of  goods.  We  may  have  reason  to  say 
something  in  favour  of  the  Scrutinizer- 
General,  when  he  can  teU  us  where 
the  wines  called  port  are  manufac- 
tured that  never  came  from  Portugal, 
and  who  make  them;  who  adid- 
terates  our  drugs,  so  that  people  are 
dying  for  lack  of  the  genuine ;  who, 
in  fact,  poison  all  we  eat  and  drink, 
and  put  devHs^-dust  on  our  backs  for 
woollen  cloth.  It  is  very  little  to  the 
purpose  to  have  the  number  of  thieves 
and  rascals  that  infest  the  world,  if 
the  Augean  stable  of  crime  is  left  un- 
cleansed.  If  dishonesty  should  ever 
be  driven  out  of  common  trades, 
which  it  has  so  notoriously  infected, 
a  great  thing  would  be  done ;  and  we 
might  bear  with  a  grateM  quietude 
more  numbering  and  registering  of  us 
and  all  our  concerns  than  we  quite 
like ;  although  it  surely  is  not  neces- 
sary for  this  to  carry  on  such  espion- 
age as  this  Census  contains.  Perhaps 
even  its  absurdity  is  dangerous,  for  it 
Induces  people  to  fix  their  minds  upon 
that,  not  upon  its  ulterior  purposes. 
While  men  are  laughing  at  things, 
wilily  ridiculous  in  themselves,  they 
know  not  what  mischief  is  secretly 
brewing.  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  great 
offence  in  any  way  to  touch  the 
sanctity  of  the  hearth  —  that  what 
economists  and  statistic  inventors 
may  please  to  call  public  liberty, 
should  be  allowed  to  destroy  home 
Uberty.  It  is  something  monstrous 
that  every  one  should  l^  obliged  to 
give  an  account  of  every  inmate  in 
his  house,  their  ages,  conditions,  and 
their  relationship.  It  is  better  to  let 
some  of  the  peccadilloes  of  life  escape 
notice,  than  register  them  and  the 
house.  If  Miss  or  Mrs  Debora  Wil- 
kins  shall  receive  under  her  hospi- 
tality a  big  nephew,  it  is  very  hard 
upon  her  to  be  obliged  to  certify  t^e 
exact  relationship,  or  induce  her  into 
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the  great  error  of  writing  down  a 
falsehood.  Men  may  be  a  little  more 
careless  in  such  matters,  bat  feminine 
nicety  is  touched  to  the  qaick.  I  re- 
member once  an  Irishman  walking 
into  a  drawing-room,  and  introducing 
to  the  lady  of  the  house  a  tall  youth, 
as,  *^  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  my 
nephew  ;**  then  putting  hisliand  aside 
of  his  month,  he  add^,  in  a  whisper 
which  may  be  truly  termed  Irish,  for  it 
was  quite  as  loud  as  the  first  introduc- 
tion, "  he's  my  son."  Could  yon,  hav- 
ing any  bowels  of  compassion,  extort  a 
like  confession  from  such  an  unpro- 
tected female  as  Miss  Debora?  A 
registration  commission  might,  if  en- 
couraged, hereafter  ransack  her  un- 
fortunate boxes  to  find  baby-linen. 
Is  there  to  be  nothing  but  one  rigid 
rule — ^no  charity  shown  to  sex  and 
age — but  the  unsparing  discovery  of 
both  on  that  fatal  30th  of  March? 
Must  no  female,  then,  escape  to  her 
lover's  arms  in  male  attire — no  *^  lub- 
berly boy"  pass  for  a  sweet  Anne 
Page,  that  sweet  Anne  Page  fall  not 
to  the  lot  of  a  fool?  Must  foibles, 
fhdlties,  and  follies  be  all  registered 
in  damnatory  schedules  ?  Surely 
there  might  be  a  little  decent  conniv- 
ance, such  as  would  spare  the  two 
village  ladies,  who,  being  bom  in  the 
same  anno  Domini^  annually  visited 
each  other  to  determine  what  should 
be  their  ages  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Their  only  comfort  will  be  in  bribery 
and  corruption,  which  they  will  be 
thankful  is  not  yet  put  down,  and  a 
fee  will  spare  what  uncharitable  census 
would  expose.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  attacking  crimes  and  dis* 
covering  frauds  which  touch  the  whole 
community.  These  are  not  much  har- 
boured in  homes,  but  in  public-houses, 
and  in  shops,  whicli  are  not  homes, 
but  as  having  a  public  character,  and 
giving  public  invitation  to  all  to  enter 
them,  ought  to  come  under  some  kind 
of  surveillance ;  but  when  the  citiaen 
shuts  his  street-door,  let  none  force  an 
entrance.  LetnoAsmodeus  take  off  his 
roof,  and  publish  the  within  little 
histories,  nor  make  gimlet-holes  in 
walls  and  ceilings.  Such  doings  are 
but,  as  at  present,  a  slight  exaggera- 
tion or  caricature  of  a  census.  Let 
there  be  a  police,  and  a  good  one ; 
even  with  much  secret  scrutiny  allowed 
them, — it  is  for  the  public  safety ;  but 


there  let  it  end  in  its  admitted  autho- 
rity. Make  not  a  police  of  a  census 
commission,  nor  let  the  one  interfere 
with  or  usurp  the  office  of  the  other. 
Let  a  census  be  content  to  number  the 
people — a  police  take  crime  under  its 
cognisance.  The  undying,  ever- seeing, 
and  acting  arrangement  of  a  police 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
of  society.  For  revolutions  that  ap- 
pear to  overturn  everything,  scarcely 
touch  a  well-ordered  police;  the 
excellence  of  which  is,  that  it  lives 
and  moves  unseen,  unfelt,  by  the 
good — that  it  is  a  protector. 

I  remember  years  ago  reading  an 
anecdote  showing  the  perfection  of 
the  old  Parisian  police.  A  gentleman 
had  sojourned  in  Paris  a  week  or  two, 
when  one  day  he  was  requested  to 
attend  at  the  police-office.  He  was 
surprised  when  told  how  he  had  occu- 
pied himself  since  he  had  been  in 
Paris — what  houses  he  had  frequented, 
what  friends  visited,  what  bnsinesa 
be  had  transacted.  He  was  finally 
asked  the  home- question,  *^  Are  yon 
a  man  of  courage — can  you  rely  upon 
yourself?*'  He  thought  he  might. 
Then  he  was  told  that  there  was  a 
plot  to  murder  him  in  his  bed  that 
night — that  his  own  servant  was  in 
conspiracy  with  others  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  was  desired  to  go  to  bed 
as  usual,  and,  if  he  did  not  sleep,  to 
appear  to  sleep,  and  to  fear  nothing. 
In  the  night  he  heard  his  room-door 
open,  a  person  or  persons  enter — ^he 
knew  steps  were  softly  approaching 
his  bed — he  fancied  the  arm  uplifted 
to  murder  him.  His  reliance  and  his 
courage  failed  him  not.  Under  his 
bed,  and  elsewhere  in  his  room,  sol- 
diers had  been  secreted.  To  miUce 
the  story  short,  his  servant  and  the 
accomplices  were  taken.  The  censos 
which  a  police  quietly  makes  has  an 
object  of  general  safety.  It  has  its 
one  pursuit.  It  has  its  particular 
game,  and  we  may  well  give  it  its 
license.  By  it  we  sleep  siJely  in  onr 
beds.  It  does  its  complicated  but 
defined  work  silently;  whereas  the 
other  census  is  perpetually  knocking 
at  every  man's  door,  to  ask  imperti- 
nent  questions.  It  is  a  perpetual 
warning  to  ^'  beware  the  Ides  of 
March ; "  for  then  it  will  come  and 
toss  the  clothes  off  your  bed  at  earliest 
dawn,  lest  yon  should  rise  and  escape; 
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and  jOQ  must  give  an  account  of  all 
the  beds,  and  all  who  slept  in  them. 
And  what  is  all  this  disturbance  for? 
For  no  earthly  good  that  any  of  the 
persecated  can  yet  see,  bat  all  mis- 
trust the  end.  Must  every  one  of  us 
have  a  ticket  and  number  on  his 
back  ?  It  is  the  same  thing,  if  he  and 
his  concerns,  and  all  the  relations  of 
his  life,  are  down  in  Busybody's 
book.  There  he  sits  in  his  Centrali- 
sation Office,  with  his  millions  of 
electric  wires  passing  underground, 
and  coming  up  unseen  in  every  man's 
house.  He  means  to  have  his  hook 
in  every  man's  nose,  nay,  every  man's, 
woman's,  and  child's,  and  to  draw 
them  in  when  he  wills,  as  a  big  spi- 
der does  his  flies,  and  perhaps  to  leave 
them  sucked  as  dry,  suspended  in  his 
million- threaded  web.  And  has  he 
not  as  many  eyes  as  that  ugly  crea- 
ture, and  as  many  ways  of  spreading 
out  his  ubiquitous  legs — backward, 
forward,  or  circular  ?  Oh,  this  Busy- 
body!— he  means  to  have  a  line  in 
every  one's  mouth,  and  to  draw  all 
after  him  as  Gulliver  did  the  diminu- 
tive fleet.  But  I  say,  fiusebius,  that, 
Liliputians  as  we  are  in  his  eyes,  it  is 
hard  if  we  cannot  combine,  get  our 
multitudinous  toils  round  bis  legs,  and 
with  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,  throw  him  on 
his  back,  tie  him 'down  hands  and 
feet,  search  his  pockets  for  his  hooks, 
and  then  shoot  our  sharpest  arrows 
into  the  body  of  this  Quintus  Flestrin. 
We  will  not  be  any  more  gulled  by 
this  huge  Gulliver.  He  is  the  Great 
Humbug  and  Deceiver,  cajoling  silly 
ones  into  a  belief  in  the  marvel  of  his 
arithmetic;  that  all  the  commonest 
things  of  life  must  be  done  by  his 
mystical  numbers,  or  will  be  done  ill ; 
that  they  must  count  and  think  of 
bow  many  joints,  bones,  muscles,  and 
sinews  they  have  in  their  toes,  before 
venturing  their  feet  a  single  step. 

What  is  become  of  civilisation  all 
this  while,  Eusebius?  This  Census, 
which  was  to  tell  so  much,  has  not 
thrown  light  upon  the  question.  Yet, 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  more  simple 
one  than  you  or  I  thought  it  to  be. 
I  go  back  to  the  placidity  of  the 
Chinese  lady  in  the  picture.  I  am 
now  gaaing  on  her  expressive  trust- 
fulness— upon  a  complexion  that,  if 
there  be  many  suchjustifles  the  title  of 
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''  Celestial  Empire."  She,  the  femi- 
nine representative  of  a  nation,  the 
prized  pearl  of  the  Romance  of  the 
Porcelain  Empire,  the  very  *^  Gentil- 
ezza,"  the  embodied  purity  of  a  peo- 
ple's best  thoughts,  the  endowed 
growth  of  a  perfection  above  nature, 
for  so  much  worship  as  humanity 
may,  for  its  improvement  in  civilisa- 
tion, be  allowed  to  set  up  in  the  gar- 
den of  imaginary  virtues,  the  very 
Goshen  where  grow  plants  and  flowers, 
and  sweet  waters  glide  unknown  to 
working  nature,  and  ail  courting  the 
enchanting  and  enchanted  beauty. 

^^L'acqua  la  terra  in  suo  favor 
s'inchina."  Not  to  be  tedious  with 
you  in  this  fancied  passion,  Eusebius, 
I  come  to  the  point  I  aim  at.  She  is 
the  emblem  of  civilisation,  and  that  is 
feminine  influence.  Its  ideal  has 
beautified  tliat  porcelain  world,  as  it 
will  ever  beautify  every  other  where 
it  is  felt  and  maintained. 

Yes,  Eusebius,  civilisation,  like 
common  sense,  aptly  called  mother- 
wit,  comes  from  the  mother.  He  who, 
as  child  and  boy,  loved  and  rever- 
enced for  all  her  purity,  truth,  and 
goodness,  a  mother,  when  he  becomes 
man  will  ever  do  his  part  in  civilising 
the  world.  From  the  first  romance  of 
mother's  love  groweth  every  other 
romance ;  for  romance  is  a  noble  and 
delicate  sentiment.  To  propagate 
this  is  to  propagate  civilisation.  But 
if  any  lack  this  reverence,  from  what- 
ever cause,  and  would  palm  upon 
society,  as  better  than  its  romance, 
an  idle  knowledge,  a  low  spirit  of  cal- 
culation, an  accumulation  of  mere 
facts  and  figures,  trust  him  not  with 
the  secrets  of  your  breast;  all  his 
doings  tend  to  selfishness  and  re- 
barbarism.  A  mother  to  him  is  but 
as  poor  old  Mrs  Bounderby  ignored. 
For  my  own  part,  Eusebius,  when  I 
see  such  glib  statistical  calculators 
boasting  of  theur  practical  knowledge, 
I  bethink  me  of  the  learned  dog  in 
the  show,  who  with  perseverance  has 
acquired  the  trick  of  putting  his  paw 
upon  letters  and  numbers,  and  of 
arithmetising  required  ages.  Take 
heed  to  your  pocket  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  for  though  yon  have  paid  your 
admission-ticket,  there  remains  the 
last  acquirement,  the  last  main  trick 
to  be  exhibited,  the  going  round  the 
company  with  the  hat  in  his  mouth. 
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Upox  one  of  the  coldest  days  of 
February  1863,  I  left  Paris  by  the 
Orleans  Railway.  The  weather  warn 
extremely  severe,  the  frozen  snow  lay 
thick  in  the  streets,  the  asphalt  of 
the  bonlevards  was  slippery  as  glass, 
sledges  scoured  the  Champs  Elys^es 
and  Bois  de  Bonlogne.  An  icy  wind 
whistled  round  the  train  as  we  qnitted 
the  shelter  of  the  station,  and  I  re- 
gretted, as  I  buttoned  myself  to  the 
chin,  and  shrank  into  my  comer,  that 
the  carriage  was  not  full,  instead  of 
having  but  one  occupant  besides  my- 
self. 

Opposite  to  me  sat  a  hale  man  of 
about  sixty- five,  with  a  quick  bright 
eye,  an  intelligent,  good-hnmonred 
conntenance  —  somewhat  weather- 
beaten—and  the  red  rosette  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  his  button-hole. 
During  thefirsthalf-hourhe  pored  over 
a  letter,  whose  contents,  judging  from 
the  animated  expression  of  his  phy- 
siognomy, interested  him  strongly. 
He  seemed  scarcely  aware  of  my 
presence.  At  last  he  put  up  the 
letter,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
looked  me  in  the  face.  I  had  been 
but  a  few  days  out  of  a  sick-bed, 
and  was  sensitive  to  the  cold,  and 
doubtless  my  appearance  was  chilly 
and  woebegone  enough,  for  I  detected 
a  slight  approach  to  a  smile  at  the 
comers  of  the  stranger's  mouth.  To 
one  or  two  commonplace  remarks  he 
replied  courteously  but  laconically, 
like  a  man  who  is  neither  unsociable 
nor  averse  to  conversation,  but  who 
prefers  his  own  thoughts  to  that  bald 
talk  with  which  travellers  sometimes 
weary  each  other  rather  than  sit 
silent.  So  our  dialogue  soon  dropped. 
The  cold  increased,  my  feet  were  be- 
numbed, and  I  stamped  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  carriage  to  revive  the  cir- 
culation. My  companion  observed 
my  proceedings  with  a  comical  look, 
as  if  he  thought  me  a  very  tender 
traveller. 

**  This  carriage  must  be  badly 
closed,"  I  remarked.  '*It  is  bitter 
cold  to  the  feet." 

**  For  that  discomfort  I  have  little 
pity,"  replied  the  Frenchman.    **A 


ride  on  the  ndlway  is  soon  over,  and 
a  good  fire  or  a  brisk  walk  is  a  quick 
and  easy  remedy.  Mine  is  a  different 
case.  For  forty  years  I  have  never 
known  warm  feet." 

"For  forty  years?"  I  repeated, 
thinking  I  had  misunderstood  him. 

"Yes,  sir,  forty  years;  since  the 
winter  of  1812 — the  winter  oi  the 
Hussian  campaign." 

"You  were  in  that  terrible  cam- 
paign?" I  inquired,  in  a  tone  of 
mterest  and  curiosity.  My  com- 
panion, previously  taciturn,  suddenly 
became  communicative. 

"  All  through  it,  sir,"  he  replied ; 
"from  the  Niemen  to  the  Kremlin, 
and  back  again.  It  was  my  first 
campaign,  and  was  near  being  my 
last.  I  was  in  others  afterwards ;  in 
Germany  in  1813,  when  the  combined 
Germans  and  Russians  drove  ns  be- 
fore them,  for  want  of  the  brave 
fellows  we  had  left  in  Muscovy's 
snows ;  in  France  in  1814,  when  Uie 
Emperor  made  his  gallant  struggle, 
against  overwhelming  forces ;  and  at 
the  closing  scene  in  Flanders :  but 
not  all  those  three  campaigns  put 
together,  nor,  as  I  believe,  all  that 
Una  century  has  witnessed,  can  match 
the  horrors  of  that  dreadfhl  winter  in 
Russia." 

lie  paused,  and,  leaning  back  in 
his  comer,  seemed  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  events  of  powerful  interest  long 
gone  by.  I  waited  a  while,  in  h<q>e8 
he  would  resume  the  subject.  As  be 
did  not  do  so,  I  asked  him  to  what 
arm  he  belonged  when  in  Russia. 

"  I  was  assistant-surgeon  in  a 
regiment  of  hussars,"  he  answered, 
"  and  in  my  medical  capacity  I  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  horrors  of  war. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  for  instance, 
at  the  Moskwa — Heavens  I  what  a 
shambles  that  was !  Ah,  it  was  fine 
to  see  such  valour  on  both  sides— 
for  the  Russians  fought  well — gal- 
lantly, sir,  or  where  would  have  l^ea 
the  glory  of  beating  them  ?  But  Ney  I 
Ney  1  Oh  I  he  was  splendid  that  day  I 
His  whole  countenance  gleamed,  as 
he  again  and  again  led  the  bloody 
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eharge,  exposing  himself  as  freely  as 
any  corporal  in  the  ranks.  And 
JSngene,  the  Viceroy,  with  what 
Tigonr  he  hurled  his  masses  against 
that  terrible  redonbt  I  When  at  last 
it  was  his,  what  a  sight  was  there  I 
The  ground  was  not  strewn  with 
dead ;  it  was  heaped,  piled  with 
them.  They  had  been  shot  down  by 
whole  ranks,  and  there  they  lay, 
prostrate,  in  line  as  they  had  stood." 

The  sorgeon  paused.  I  thought  of 
Byron's  bsantifnl  lines,  beginning, 
**£Ten  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay  ;'* 
but  I  said  nothing,  for  I  saw  that  my 
oompanlon  was  now  fairly  started, 
and  needed  no  spurring. 

**  Monsieur"  he  presently  resumed, 
*'  all  those  things  have  been  brought 
strongly  to  my  mind  by  the  letter 
Tou  saw  me  just  now  reading.  It  is 
from  an  old  friend,  a  captain  in  1812, 
m  general  now,  who  went  through 
the  campaign,  and  whom  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  save  from  a  grave  in 
those  infernal  plains  where  most  of 
our  poor  comrades  perished.  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  happened.  We  were 
talking  of  the  battle  of  Borodino. 
Seventy  thousand  men,  it  is  said, 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  that 
murderous  fight.  We  surgeons,  as 
you  may  well  think,  had  our  hands 
foil,  and  still  could  not  suffice  for  a 
tithe  of  the  sufierers.  It  was  a 
rough  breaking-in  for  a  young  hand, 
as  I  then  was.  Such  frightful  wounds 
as  were  there,  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription— from  shot,  shell,  and  bullet, 
I^e  and  sabre.  Well,  sir,  all  the 
misery  and  suffering  I  then  saw,  all 
that  vast  amount  of  human  agouy 
and  bloodshed,  whose  steam,  ascend- 
ibg  to  Heaven,  might  well  have 
brought  down  God^s  malediction  on 
His  creatures,  who  could  thus  destroy 
and  deface  each  other,  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  horrible  misery 
we  witnessed  on  our  retreat.  I  have 
read  everything  that  has  appeared  in 
France  concerning  that  campaign — 
S^gur,  Labaume,  and  other  writers. 
Their  narratives  are  shocking  enough, 
but  nothing  to  the  reality.  They 
would  have  sickened  their  readers 
bad  they  told  all  they  saw.  If  any- 
body, who  went  through  the  cam- 
paign, could  remember  and  set  down 
all  he  witnessed,  he  would  make  the 


most  heart-rending  book  that  ever 
yet  was  printed,  and  would  be  ac- 
cused of  gross  exaggeration.  Exagge- 
ration, indeed  I  there  was  no  need  to 
heighten  the  horrors  of  the  winter  of 
1812.  All  that  frost  and  famine,  lead 
and  steel,  could  inflict,  was  then  en- 
dured ;  all  the  crimes  that  reckless 
despair  and  ruthless  cruelty  could 
prompt  were  then  perpetrated." 

"  And  how,"  I  asked,  **  did  you 
escape,  when  so  many,  doubtless  as 
strong  and  courageous,  and  more 
inured  to  hardship,  miserably  per- 
ished ?  " 

**  Under  Providence,  I  owed  my 
preservation  to  the  trustiest  and  most 
faithful  servant  ever  master  had. 
Paul  had  been  several  years  in  the 
hussars  —  was  an  old  soldier,  in  fact, 
although  still  a  young  man ;  and  at  a 
time  when  all  discipline  and  subordi- 
nation were  at  an  end,  when  soldiers 
heeded  not  their  officers,  officers 
avoided  their  generals,  and  servants 
and  masters  were  all  alike  and  upon 
a  level,  Paul  proved  true  as  steel.  As 
if  cold  and  the  Cossacks  were  not 
enough,  hunger  was  added  to  our  suf- 
ferings :  there  was  no  longer  a  com- 
missariat or  distribution  of  rations ; — 
rations,  forsooth  I— dead  horse  was  a 
luxury  I  have  seen  men  fight  for  till 
death,  lean  meat  though  it  was,  for 
the  poor  brutes  were  as  starved  as 
their  riders.  What  little  there  was  to 
eat  in  the  villages  we  passed  through 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  first  pomers. 
Empty  larders — often  smoking  ruins 
— were  all  that  remained  for  those 
who  came  behind.  Well,  sir,  when 
things  were  at  the  worst,  and  proven- 
der at  the  scarcest,  Paul  always  had 
something  for  me  in  his  havresack. 
One  day  it  would  be  a  bit  of  bread, 
on  the  morrow  a  handful  of  grain  or 
some  edible  roots,  now  and  then  a 
slice  of  horse-beef— and  how  delicious 
that  seemed,  grilled  over  our  smoky 
scanty  fires  I  There  was  never  enough 
to  satisfy  my  hunger,  but  there  was 
always  a  somethifu^ — enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Paul,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  husbanded  his 
stores,  for  he  well  knew  that  if  he  gave 
me  all  at  once  I  should  leave  nothing, 
and  then  I  must  have  fasted  for  days, 
and  perhaps  have  fallen  from  my  horse 
for  weakness.    But  think  of  the  cour-- 
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age  and  affection  of  the  poor  fellow, 
himself  half-starved,  to  carry  food 
about  him  day  after  day,  and  refrain 
from  devouring  the  share  secretly  set 
aside  for  me  I  There  were  not  many 
men  in  the  army,  even  of  general^s 
rank,  capable  of  snch  devotion  to  the 
dearest  friend  they  had,  for  extreme 
misery  had  induced  a  ferocious  selfish- 
ness, which  made  us  more  like  hyenas 
than  Christians." 

^^  I  should  think  the  cold  must  have 
been  even  worse  to  endure  than  hun- 
ger,** said  I,  screwing  up  my  chilly 
extremities,  which  the  interest  of  the 
doctor*s  conversation  had  almost  made 
me  forget. 

'^  It  was,  sir,  harder  and  more  fatal 
— at  least  a  greater  number  died  of  it ; 
although,  to  say  the  truth,  frost  and 
famine  there  worked  hand  in  hand, 
and  with  snch  unity  of  action,  that  it 
was  often  hard  to  say  which  was  the 
canse  of  death.  But  it  was  a  shock- 
ing sight,  of  a  morning,  to  see  the 
Soor  fellows  lying  dead  round  the 
ivouac  fires.  Unable  to  resist  fatigue 
and  the  drowsy  influence  of  the  cold, 
they  yielded  to  slumber,  and  passed 
from  sleep  into  death.  For,  there, 
sleep  was  death.** 

''But  how  then,**  I  asked,  «^did 
any  ever  escape  from  Bjissia,  for  all 
must  have  slept  at  times  ?  ** 

''  I  do  not  believe  that  any  who 
escaped  did  sleep,  at  least  not  of  a 
night,  at  the  bivouac.  We  used  to 
rouse  each  other  continually,  to  pre- 
vent our  giving  way,  and  then  get  up 
and  walk  as  briskly  as  we  could,  to 
quicken  the  sluggish  circulation.  We 
slept  upon  the  march,  in  our  saddles, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
even  those  on  foot  slept  when  march- 
ing. They  marched  in  groups  or 
clusters,  and  those  in  the  centre  slept, 
propped  and  supported  by  their  com- 
panions, and  moving  their  legs  me-  ^ 
chanically.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
a  sound,  deep  sleep,  but  rather  a  sort 
of  feverish  dozing.  Snch  as  it  was, 
however,  it  was  better  than  nothing, 
and  assnredly  saved  some  who  would 
otherwise  have  sunk.  Others,  who 
wonld  have  given  way  to  weariness 
npon  the  long  monotonons  march,  were 
kept  from  utter  despair  and  self-aban- 
donment only  by  the  repeated  harass- 
ing attacks  of  the  Cossacks.     The 


excitement  of  the  skirmish  wrarmed 
their  blood,  and  gave  them,  as  it 
seemed,  fresh  hold  upon  life.  In  one 
of  those  skirmishes,  or  rather  in  a 
sharp  combat,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  a 
captain  in  the  same  regiment,  had  his 
left  arm  carried  off  by  a  cannon-shot. 
After  the  affair  was  over,  I  came  sud- 
denly upon  him,  where  he  lay  moan- 
ing by  the  roadside,  his  face  ashy 
pale,  his  arm  etill  hanging  by  the 
sinews.  His  horse  had  either  gal- 
loped away,  or  been  taken  by  the 
fugitives. 

*'MA,  mon  ami  The  cried,  when 
he  saw  me,  *  all  is  over — I  can  go  no 
further.  I  shall  never  see  France 
again  1  * 

''  I  saw  that,  like  the  majority  of 
those  who  received  severe  wounds  in 
that  retreat,  his  moral  courage  was 
subdued,  and  had  given  way  to  de- 
spair. I  was  terribly  shocked,  for  I 
felt  how  slight  was  his  chance  of 
escape.  I  need  hardly  tell  yon  there 
was  very  little  dressing  of  wounds 
during  that  latter  part  of  the  retreat ; 
most  of  the  surgeons  were  dead,  the 
hospital-waggons  with  medicine  and 
instruments  bad  been  left  on  the  road ; 
transport  for  the  sick  was  ont  of  the 
qnestion.  I  assumed  as  cheerful  a 
countenance  as  I  could. 

"'Why,  Pr^ville,*  I  cried,  'this 
will  not  do ;  we  must  get  you  along 
somehow.  Come  I  courage,  my 
friend  I  You  shall  see  France  again, 
in  spite  of  all.* 

"  Ah  I  doctor,*  replied  he.  In  pite- 
ous tones,  'it  is  no  use.  Here  I 
shall  die.  All  you  can  do  for  me  is 
to  blow  my  brains  out,  and  save  me 
from  the  Cossack  lances.* 

"By  this  time  I  had  dismounted 
and  was  at  his  side.  The  intense 
cold  had  stopped  the  bleeding  of  his 
wound.  I  saw  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  vitality  in  him,  and  that,  but 
for  this  mishap,  few  would  have  got 
out  of  the  campaign  in  better  plight. 
Even  now,  his  despondency  was  per- 
haps his  greatest  danger.  I  remind- 
ed him  of  his  wife  and  child  (he  had 
been  married  little  more  than  a  year, 
and  news  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
had  reached  him  on  our  forward 
march),  of  his  happy  home,  his  old 
mother — of  all  the  ties,  in  short,  that 
bound  him  to  life.    Whilst  speaking, 
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I  severed  the  siaews  that  still  re- 
tained his  shattered  arm,  and  bound 
it  up  as  best  I  might.  He  still  de- 
spaired and  moaned,  but  suffered  me 
to  do  as  I  would.  He  was  like  an 
infant  in  my  bands — that  man  who, 
in  the  hour  of  battle,  was  a  very  lion 
for  coarage.  Bat  long  suffering  and 
the  sudden  shock — occurring,  too, 
when  we  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
safety — had  overcome  his  fortitude. 
With  PauFs  help  I  got  him  upon  my 
horse.  The  poor  brute  was  in  no  case 
to  carry  doable,  so  I  walked  and  led 
it,  although  at  that  time  I  could  hard- 
ly hobble. 

^^  ^  It  is  all  useless,  my  dear  doctor,* 
Fr^ville  said;  ^this  is  my  last  day; 
I  feel  that.  Far  better  shoot  me,  or 
leave  me  by  the  roadside,  than  risk 
your  life  for  my  sake.* 

*^I  took  no  heed,  but  tried  to 
cheer  him.  Those  unclean  beasts, 
the  Cossacks,  were  hovering  around 
us  as  usual,  and  at  times  the  bullets 
fell  pretty  thick.  Not  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  elapsed  since  I  set  Pr^- 
ville  on  my  horse,  when  a  shot  struck 
his  right  eye — not  entering  the  head, 
but  glancing  across  the  globe,  and 
completely  destroying  the  sight.  Well, 
sir,  then  there  occurred  a  physio- 
logical phenomenon  which  I  have 
never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  ac- 
count for.  This  man,  whom  the  loss 
of  an  arm  had  reduced  to  despair, 
seemed  to  derive  fresh  courage  from 
the  loss  of  an  eye.  At  any  rate,  from 
that  moment  he  complained  no  more 
of  his  fate,  resumed  bis  usual  manly 
tone,  and  bore  up  like  a  hero.  Paul 
was  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  riderless 
horse,  which  I  mounted.  The  worst 
was  over,  and  we  soon  got  a  respite. 
Without  troubling  you  with  details, 
and  incredible  though  it  may  seem  to 
you,  my  poor  friend  escaped  with 
life,  although  with  a  limb  and  an  eye 
the  less.** 

^*  There  must  have  been  many  ex- 
traordinary escapes  from  that  cam- 
paign,** I  remarked. 

^^  Innumerable.  There  was  a  ser- 
geant of  dragoons,  a  former  comrade 
of  my  servant*s,  who,  for  many  days, 
inarched  beside  me  and  Paul.  He  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound.  There  were 
some  vehicles  still  with,  us  at  that 
time,  and  we  got  him  a  place  in  one 


of  them,  and  made  him  as  comfortable 
as  we  could.  The  following  night  we 
stopped  at  a  town.  In  the  morning, 
as  we  were  about  to  march,  the  Cos- 
sacks came  down.  There  was  great 
confusion;  several  baggage-carts  were 
captured  in  the  street,  and  some  of 
the  wounded  were  abandoned  in  the 
houses  where  they  had  passed  the 
night.  Amongst  these  was  Sergeant 
Fritz.  Not  many  houses  in  the  town 
were  still  in  good  condition — most  of 
them  had  been  burned  and  knocked 
to  pieces  by  the  soldiers.  The  house 
in  which  Fritz  lay  had  still  its  doors 
and  windows,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  in  the  place,  on  which 
account  it  had  been  converted  into  a 
temporary  hospit^.  Well,  the  Kus- 
sians  came  in,  brought  their  wound- 
ed, and  turned  out  our  poor  fellows 
to  make  room  for  them.  Some,  who 
could  not  move  quickly  enough,  were 
brutally  pitched  through  a  low  win- 
dow into  a  garden  behind  the  house, 
there  to  perish  miserably.  Fritz  was 
one  of  these.  Only  just  able  to  crawl, 
he  made  his  way  round  the  garden, 
seeking  egress.  He  reached  a  gate 
communicating  with  another  garden. 
It  was  locked,  and  pain  and  weakness 
forbade  his  climbing  over.  He  sat 
close  to  the  gate,  propped  against  it, 
and  looking  wistfully  through  the 
bars  at  the  windows  of  a  house,  and 
at  the  cheerful  glow  of  a  fire,  when 
he  was  perceived  by  a  young  girl. 
She  came  out  and  opened  the  gate, 
and  helped  him  into  the  house.  Her 
father  was  a  German  clockmaker, 
long  settled  in  Russia,  and  Fritz,  a 
Swiss,  spoke  German  well.  The  kind 
people  put  him  to  bed,  hid  his  uni- 
form, and  tended  him  like  a  son. 
When,  in  the  following  spring,  his 
health  was  restored,  and  he  would 
have  left  them,  the  German  proposed 
to  him  to  remain  and  assist  him  in  his 
trade.  He  accepted  the  offer,  mar- 
'  ried  the  German*s  daughter,  and  re- 
mained in  Russia  until  his  father-in- 
law*s  death,  when  he  was  taken  with 
a  longing  to  revisit  his  native  moun- 
tains, and  returned  to  Switzerland 
with  his  wife  and  family.  I  met  him 
since  at  Paris,  and  he  told  me  his 
story.  But  although  his  escape  was 
narrow,  and  romantic  enough,  there 
must  have  been  others  much  more 


He  Gtcs  kappflr 
dMm^Ur;  hut  mow  mmd  tkta  j^  dt- 
mn  to  tee  aa  old  coarade^'aad  to 
figktold  battles  orer  again,  ecNoeB  so 
•trongij  apon  kirn,  that  ht  kas  Ids 
Talise  packed  ataa  koar'a  aotieev  aad 
takca  Be  bf  aarprise.  He  knows 
well  that 'The  Geaeral^a  Boom*  awi 
an  affectionate  reception  alwajs 
awai$  him.  I  reoeiTed  kis  letter — 
foil  of  references  to  old  times — ^yea- 
terdaj  evening,  and  am  now  kerrying 
tMck  to  Orleans  to  see  kim.  He  maj 
rery  Hkelj  be  waiting  for  me  at  tke 
station  ;  and  700  will  see  tkat,  for  a 
man  who  gave  kimself  op  for  dead 
fortj  years  ago  in  tke  snows  of  Roa- 
sia,  and  begged,  as  a  favoor,  a  boUet 
tbroogh  hb  brain,  he  looks  tolerablj 
heaitr  and  satisfied  to  live.** 

**  There  is  ooe  thing,  Manneur  le 
DoeUur^^^  I  said,  ^  which  700  hare 
not  jet  explained  to  me,  and  whidi 
I  do  not  onderstand.  Did  70a  mean 
literallj  what  70a  said,  that  since  the 
Knsslao  cam^gn  too  have  never 
had  Toor  feet  warm?** 

'*  Literallv  and  tnil7,  sir.  When 
we  got  to  Orcha,  where  Jomini  was 


aaa  pvuvMeo 

tke 

we  eujojcd 

lC7bag. 

been  last,  and 
torn  to 
rkting  witk  frag- 
jirkfft  tied  rood 
I  nnall7  kept  out  of 
of  tke  iron 
Ae  cold.  At  Or^a,  tke 
Paal  knNgkt  me  a  Jew 
(tke  Jews  were  mr  ckief  puiicjofs 
oa  tkat  retreat)  witk  booCa  Ibr  sale. 
I  aelcctcd  a  pair  and  tktew  awa7  m7 
oki  ones,  wlock  for  0^07  days  I  kad 
not  taken  oC  Mj  feel  were  alread7 
in  a  bad  state,  aore  and  livid.  I 
batked  tkem,  pat  on  freek  stockings 
and  mr  new  boots,  and  contrived 
witk  a  pair  of  old  tronsna,  a  sort  of 
leggings  or  overalls,  dosed  at  the 
bottom,  and  to  be  worn  over  the 
boota.  From  that  da7  till  we  got 
bcTond  the  Niemen,  a  distance  of  one 
handred  and  ten  leagoes,  which  we 
took  three  weeks  to  perform,  I  never 
took  off  an7  part  of  m7  dress.  Bor- 
ing that  time  I  soffered  great]7  from 
m7  feet ;  the7  swelled  t3i  m7  boots 
were  too  tight  for  me,  and  at  times  I 
was  in  agoD7.  When  we  at  last  were 
comparativel7  in  safet7,  and  I  foond 
myself,  for  the  first  time  since  I  left 
Orcha,  in  a  warm  room,  with  a  bed 
to  lie  opon  and  water  to  wash,  I  called 
Paol  to  poll  off  m7  boots.  Sir,  with 
them  came  off  m7  stockings,  and  the 
entire  skin  of  both  feet.  A  fla7er^ 
knife  coald  hardl7  have  done  the 
thiog  more  completely.    For  a  mo- 
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ment  I  gave  myself  np  as  lost.  I 
had  seen  enongh  of  this  kind  of  thing 
to  know  that  ray  feet  were  on  the 
verge  of  mortification.  There  was 
scarcely  time  to  amputate,  had  any 
been  at  hand  to  do  it^  and  bad  I  been 
willing  to  preserve  life  at  such  a  price. 
Only  one  thing  conld  save  me,  and  I 
resolved  to  try  it.  I  ordered  Paul 
to  bring  a  bottle  of  brandy ;  I  pnt  a 
piece  of  silver  between  my  teeth,  and 
bade  him  pour  the  spirits  over  my 
feet.  I  can  give  yon  no  idea  of  the 
excmciating  torture  I  then  endured. 
Whilst  it  lasted,  assuredly  no  mar- 
tyr^s  sufferings  ever  exceeded  mine. 
It  was  agony  —  but  it  was  safety. 
I  bit  the  florin  nearly  in  two,  and 
broke  this  tooth."  (Here  the  doc- 
tor drew  up  his  lip  and  exhibit- 
ed a  defective  tooth,  in  company 
with  some  very  white  and  powerful 
grinders.)  ^*The  martyrdom  saved 
me ;  I  recovered,  but  the  new  integu- 
ments, which  in  time  covered  my 
scarred  feet,  seem  chilled  by  the  recol- 
lection of  their  predecessors*  suffer- 
ings, and  from  that  day  to  this  I 
have  never  had  my  feet  otherwise 
than  cold.  But  here  we  are  at  Or- 
leans, sir,  and  yonder  as  I  expected 
Btandis  my  old  Pr^ville." 

The  train  stopped  as  he  concluded, 
and  a  fine- looking  veteran,  with  white 
hair,  an  empty  sleeve,  and  a  silken 
patch  over  one  eye,  peered  inquisi- 


tively into  the  carriages.  Like  most 
Englishmen,  I  have  a  particular  aver- 
sion to  the  Continental  fashion  of  men 
kissing  and  hugging  each  other,  but  I 
confess  I  beheld  with  interest  and  sym- 
pathy the  cordial  embrace  of  these  two 
old  comrades,  who  then  quickly  separ- 
ated, and,  with  hands  grasped,  looked 
joyously  and  affectionately  into  each 
other*s  faces,  whilst  a  thousand  recol- 
lections of  old  kindness  and  long  com- 
radeship were  evidently  swelling  at 
their  hearts.  In  his  joy,  my  travel- 
ling companion  did  not  forget  the  at- 
tentive listener,  whose  journey  he  had 
so  agreeably  shortened.  Turning  to 
me,  he  presented  me  to  the  general, 
as  an  Englishman  and  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  then  cordially  invited  me 
to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  at  his  house. 
But  the  business  that  took  me  to 
Orleans  was  urgent,  and  my  return 
to  Paris  must  ^  speedy.  And  had 
it  been  otherwise,  I  think  I  still  should 
have  scrupled  to  restrain,  by  a  stran- 
ger's presence,  the  first  flow  of  inti- 
mate communion  to  which  the  two 
friends  evidentlv  looked  forward  with 
such  warm  and  pleasurable  feelings. 
So  I  gratefully  declined,  but  pledged 
myself  to  take  advantage  of  the  doc- 
tor's hospitality  upon  my  next  visit  to 
Orleans.  When  that  occurs,  I  shall 
hope  to  glean  another  Russian  Remi- 
niscence. 
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BECORDS   OF  THE  PAST. — NINEVEH  AND  BABYLON. 


HiSTOBY  mast  ever  possess  an  undy- 
ing fascination  for  the  minds  of  men, 
for  its  subject  is  the  story  of  their  race, 
and  its  interest  is  ever  human  to  the 
core.  Its  burden  is  now  a  song  of  re- 
joicing at  the  triumphs,  or  a  wail  of 
lamentation  over  the  errors  and  suffer- 
ings, of  mankind.  How  history,  in 
gifted  hands,  exults  as  it  reaches  those 
blooming  points  in  a  nation^s  career — 
those  eras  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus, 
of  Haroun-Ahraschid,  or  of  our  own 
Elizabeth, — or,  piercing  back  through 
the  veil  of  time,  discerns  with  joy  the 
brilliant  era  of  a  Yicramaditya  in  the 
old  world  of  the  Hindoos, — the  gran- 
deur of  a  Rameses,  or  still  remoter 
monarchs  in  £gypt->or  a  rule  of  then 
unequalled  justice  and  beneficence  ex- 
tending back  for  countless  ages  in  the 
early  history  of  secluded  China.  And 
how  it  saddens  to  see  these  old  empires 
pass  away,  —  to  behold  Rome,  and 
Greece,  and  Nineveh,  and  Egypt, 
Snsa  and  Persepolis,  and  the  grand 
old  cities  of  India,  withered,  rolled  up 
like  a  scroll,  and  vanishing  from  tbe 
face  of  the  earth.  Yet  with  what 
quiet  hopefulness,  with  what  assured 
resignation,  does  it  contemplate  all 
those  changes.  "Passing  away,**  it 
knows,  is  written  from  the  first  upon 
the  brow  of  empires  as  well  as  of 
men  ;  and  even  when  the  mighty 
fabrics  of  human  power  are  seen 
crumbling  into  dust  beneath  intern^ 
decay  or  external  assault, — when  the 
stores  of  knowledge,  the  monuments 
of  art — in  fact,  a  whole  civilisation — 
seems  rushing  into  oblivion  before  an 
onslaught  of  barbarism,  the  philoso- 
phic historian,  with  an  assuredness  of 
faith  stronger  than  other  men's,  knows 
that  the  human  race  is  but  on  the  eve 
of  some  new  and  hieher  development 
— that  all  is  ordered  by  One  without 
whom  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  that  from  out  of  the 
present  chaos  will  emerge  new  king- 
doms and  communities  of  men,  purged 
from  the  dross  of  the  old,  yet  inherit- 
ing the  larger  portion  of  their  wisdom. 

'*  All  changei,  naught  is  lost.    The  forms  are 

changed. 
And  that  which  has  heen,  is  not  irhat  it  was, — 
Yet  that  which  has  heen,  is.'* 


History  has  a  grand  work  yet  be- 
fore it, — one  which  mankind  is  just 
beginning  to  long  for,  and  which  will 
yet  one  day  be  accomplished.  His- 
tory must  grow  wider  in  its  scope  and 
nobler  in  its  aims  as  the  career  of  our 
race  advances.  It  must  rise  above 
the  colourings  of  national  bias,  and  the 
prejudices  of  particular  eras.  It  must 
cease — and  some  day  it  will  cease — 
to  reflect  but  one  phase  at  a  time  of 
that  many-sided  thing  Truth,  and  will 
seize  and  set  forth  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind  the  priceless  gem  under 
whatever  form  it  appear,  however  at- 
tired in  the  strange  costume  of  distant 
times  or  foreign  countries.  It  must 
tell  to  man  a  continuous  story  of  his 
existence.  It  must  recognise  the  truth 
that  in  all  those  various  nations  that 
have  flourished  and  passed  away,  there 
has  been  enshrined  the  self-same  hu- 
man soul,  which  the  great  Creator 
made  in  His  own  image,  and  which, 
however  manifold  in  its  aberrations, 
will  still  be  found,  on  the  whole,  to 
reflect  more  of  truth  than  of  error. 

Nothing  is  more  elevating  than  the 
study  of  the  human  race  through  its 
successive  phases  of  existence.  There- 
in is  to  be  discovered  the  scheme 
of  God*s  Providence  among  the 
nations,  slowly  raising  the  race 
from  one  stage  of  progress  to  ano- 
ther and  higher.  The  world  ad- 
vances slowly, — but  still  "it  moves!" 
Severed  into  distinct  nations,  and 
divinely  placed  or  led  into  climes 
congenial  to  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  each, — secluded  behind  moun- 
tain chains,  deserts,  or  seas,  each 
section  of  mankind  has  been  left  to 
develop  a  civilisation  of  its  own — 
forms  of  government,  religion,  art, 
science,  philosophy,  more  or  less  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Through  long  ages 
this  birth  of  nations  has  been  going 
on,  each  learning  for  itself  the  lessons 
of  life.  And  each  of  those  nations, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  has  at- 
tached itself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
some  one  of  the  many  forms  of  truth, 
carrying  it  to  greater  perfection  than 
the  other  sections  of  the  race.  Every 
one  knows  that  such  was  the  case 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
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Egyptians,  the  Hebrews, — bnt  do  not 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancient  world  ends  here.  Do  not 
Boppose  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  old  history  and  writings  of 
China — that  land  where  social  ethics 
and  utilitarian  science  were  first 
carried  to  comparative  perfection ;  or 
from  the  ancient  Hindoos,  who  first 
pre-eminently  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  and  in  whose  lofty  speculations 
may  be  found  the  germ  of  almost 
every  system  of  philosophy,  whether 
true  or  false,  to  which  the  European 
worid  has  given  birth.  Hegel  and 
Spinosa  are  bnt  Hindoos  reviving  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Auguste 
Comte,  with  his  boasted  new  science 
of  Positivism,  is  but  a  systematiser 
of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  and  the 
old  philosophers  of  China, — and  what 
are  magnetism,  clairvoyance,  and  such- 
like researches  at  present  making  into 
the  spiritual  powers  of  man,  but  un- 
conscious repetitions  of  what  has 
been  known  or  imagined  in  India  for 
three  thousand  years  ? 

Had  the  human  race  formed  from 
the  first  but  one  nation — swayed  by 
but  one  great  impulse,  and  enlight- 
ened but  by  its  own  single  experi- 
ence, how  comparatively  stationary 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
species  I  But  severed  into  separate 
communities,  each  seeking  truth  for 
itself,  and,  as  intercommunication  be- 
came wider,  comparing  its  experi- 
ences with  those  of  its  neighbours, 
the  march  of  mankind  has  been 
greatly  accelerated.  There  have  been 
a  hundred  searchers  after  truth  in- 
stead of  one.  It  is  only  now,  how- 
ever, in  these  latter  days,  that  man- 
kind are  beginning  to  perceive  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  beneficent 
scheme  of  Providence  which  has  so 
long  kept  them  secluded  in  location 
and  antagonistic  in  feeling.  It  is  in 
those  days  of  running  to  and  fro  upon 
the  earth — when  commerce,  and  rail- 
ways, and  steam-navigation  are  unit- 
ing the  most  distant  regions — that 
the  varied  stores  of  knowledge  which 
have  been  accumulating  in  private 
hoards  through  long  centuries  are 
now  being  thrown  Sito  general  cir- 
culation. The  more  advanced  na- 
tions are  teaching  the  less  enlight- 
ened.   Bnt  the  gain  is  not  all  on  one 


side ;  and  the  former  will  be  unworthy 
of  their  high  position,  if  they  fail  to 
perceive  in  how  very  many  things 
they  may  receive  instruction  from 
those  whom  they  regard  as  their  in- 
feriors. The  whole  tendency  of  the 
rapidly  -  Increasing  communication 
between  the  various  nations  and 
countries  of  the  earth  is  to  shake  men 
loose  from  local  prejudices,  and,  by 
expanding  the  mind,  to  fit  it  for  the 
reception  of  that  pure  and  entire 
truth,  towards  the  attainment  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  journeying, 
and  to  which  the  matchless  plans  of 
Divine  Providence  are  slowly  but 
surely  conducting  the  human  race. 
To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  the 
world  is  a  prism  through  which 
Truth  is  shining — and  the  nations  are 
the  various  colours  and  hues  of  the 
spectrum  into  which  that  light  is 
broken.  Hithefto  mankind,  split  in- 
to sections,  has  only  exhibited  those 
scattered  and  disunited,  but  bril- 
liant, rays, — truth  refracted  and  col- 
oured by  the  national  mind  through 
which  it  passed;  but  now,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  the  process  is  being 
reversed.  The  long  training  of  iso- 
lated nations  is  drawing  to  a  close ; 
the  barriers  of  space  or  feeling  which 
shut  them  in  are  being  thrown  down ; 
an  interchange  of  intellectual  as  well 
as  material  benefits  is  commencing; 
and  the  dissevered  rays  of  partial 
knowledge  are  beginning  to  be  re- 
united into  the  pure  and  perfect  light 
of  truth. 

Let,  then,  some  Newton  or  Hum- 
boldt of  history  —  some  one  who 
grudges  not  a  lifetime  of  genius  to  the 
task,  and  to  whom  Providence  may 
give  length  of  days, — let  such  an  one 
take  up  the  theme  of  those  old  nations. 
By  the  might  of  his  graphic  pen 
let  him  evoke  them  and  their  crumbled 
empires  from  the  dust,  and  place 
them  in  their  pristine  glory  before  the 
eye  of  the  reader.  Let  him  paint  the 
people,  the  land  in  which  they  dwelt, 
the  temples  in  which  they  worshipped ; 
— let  him  glance  with  graphic  touch 
over  the  leading  points  of  their  his- 
tory, the  master-spirits  who  influ- 
enced, and  the  poets  who  adorned 
it; — ^let  him  depict  the  arts  of  life 
and  the  arts  of  beauty  which  charac- 
terised them ;  and,  hardest  task  of 
all,  let  him  dive  into  the  depths  of 
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their  religion  and  philosophy — not 
the  fantastic  cmst  of  superstition,  bnt 
the  more  spiritual  dogmas  which  lie  be- 
low; and,  wasting  bnt  little  time  npon 
what  was  false,  set  himself  to  elimi- 
nate the  tme,  and  place  it  once  more 
before  the  world.  In  this  waj  let 
him  paint  the  Chinese,  stont,  sqnare- 
set,  and  supple, — ever  labouring  con- 
tentedly in  their  rice-fields,  and  de- 
lighting in  social  intercourse ;  but  also, 
with  a  free  and  martial  spirit,  of  which 
the  world  is  now  incredulous,  repel- 
ling with  slaughter  the  nomade  hordes 
of  Central  Asia  which  subsequently 
overthrew  the  mighty  empires  of  the 
West.  Let  him  depict  the  country 
covered  with  district-schools,  and  the 
people  trained  in  social  morals  by  a 
Government  system  of  education,  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Let 
him  set  forth  the  practical  good  sense 
and  kindliness  of  spirit  which  charac- 
terised the  inhabitants  of  that  vast 
empire,  as  well  as  their  eminence  in 
the  social  and  industrial  arts  of  life ; 
yet  glance  with  brief  bnt  warning 
words  at  the  materialistic  tendencies, 
alike  in  creed  and  practice,  by  which 
these  good  qualities  were  in  some  de- 
gree counterbalanced.  Or  turn  to 
the  Hindoo,  with  his  slim  and  grace- 
ful figure,  symbolising  the  fine  and 
susceptible  spirit  within.  See  him 
among  the  flowery  woods,  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  countless  sparkling 
waters  of  the  Indian  land, — so  spirit- 
ual and  alive  to  the  impressions  of  the 
external  world,  that  he  feels  bound  in 
lively  sympathy  with  every  living 
thing  around  him,  whether  it  be  beast 
or  bird,  tree  or  flower, — and  in  the 
faith  of  the  most  imaginative  panthe- 
ism that  the  world  ever  saw,  regard- 
ing himself  and  all  created  forms  as 
incarnations  of  the  Deity,  animated 
directly  by  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Creator ;  and,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  regarding 
every  o^'ect  around  him  with  plain- 
tive tenderness,  as  possibly  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  soul  of  some  lost  friend  or 
relative.  See  him  under  his  master- 
sentiment  of  love.  That  passion, 
almost  universally  in  the  ancient 
world,  was  a  mere  thirst  of  the  senses ; 
and  the  few  instances  in  which  it 
figures  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Kome,  it  is  made  to  strike  its  victims 
like  a  frenzy.    Bnt  among  the  Hin- 


doos we  perceive  it  often  sweetened 
and  refined  by  sentimeDt, — a  spiritnl 
as  well  as  a  sensnona  yearning,— 
purer,  as  ardent,  more  pervading uun 
the  love-passion  of  coDtemporaneoiis 
nations.  And  the  same  apiritnalitjof 
nature  which  made  the  Hindoo  thu, 
fitted  him  also  for  the  snbtlest  aad 
loftiest  fiights  of  speculation, — savov- 
ing  little  of  the  utilitarian,  indeed,  bit 
tending  to  gratify  the  soul  in  maaj 
of  its  highest  and  pnrest  aspiratioiM. 
Caste,  unknown  in  China,  was  in  In- 
dia all-prevalent ;  and  there,  also,  we 
meet  in  its  sternest  form  that  spirit  of 
devoted  asceticism  by  which  the  myi- 
tics  of  the  East,  and  snbordlnatify 
even  in  the  Christian  Cbnrch,  have 
striven  to  exalt  themselves  abore 
the  level  of  humanity  by  extingnisli- 
ing  all  earthly  passion,  and  so  draw- 
ing into  nearer  communion  with  the 
Deity. 

Or  pass  to  Egypt,  and  behold  tbe 
now  desolate  valley-land  of  the  Nile 
reinvested  with  its  old  splendour  sad 
fertility.  Let  a  thousand  irrigatiBg 
canals  spread  again  over  the  snrfiue, 
re- clothing  the  land  with  yerdnre; 
while  up  from  the  sands  spring  miles 
of  temples,  pyramids,  and  endless 
avenues  of  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  ci- 
gantic  statues.  And  Thebes  with  its 
^^  hundred  gates,"  its  libraries,  and 
stately  palaces, — and  Memphis  with 
its  immense  population,  whose  bonei 
are  still  seen  whitening  the  desert 
sands  whereon  the  city  once  bloomed 
amidst  verdure,  —  reappear  with 
crowds  of  artisans  and  professional 
men,  carrying  the  division  of  labov 
almost  as  far  as  it  is  done  in  moden 
times ;  while  all  around  a  rural  popu- 
lation is  tending  herds  or  tilling  the 
thrice-fertile  soil;  and,  wearily  and 
worn,  innumerable  bands  of  captives 
— Nubians  from  the  south,  Negroes 
from  the  desert,  Arabs  fh>m  across 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Syrians  and  Asqr- 
rians  from  Euphrates  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus — are  toiling  in  digging 
canals,  in  m^ing  bricks,  or  in  quar- 
rying, transporting,  or  raising  to  their 
place,  those  huge  blocks  of  granite 
which  fill  with  astonishment  Uie  en- 
gineers even  of  our  own  times.  Tnm 
from  all  this  pomp  and  bustle  and 
busy  hum  of  life,  along  that  silent 
mile-long  avenue  of  don^e  sphinxes ; 
and,  passing  beneath  the  stupendons 
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ornamented  portals  of  Kamac  or 
Luxor,  or  some  other  temple  of  the 
land,  enter  the  vast  halls  and  connt- 
less  apartments  devoted  to  sacerdotal 
seclnsion, — where  the  white-robed 
priests  of  the  Nile,  bathing  three 
times  a- day  to  maintain  mental 
pnrity  and  calm,  engaged  in  the  ab- 
stract sciences,  or  searched  deep  into 
the  secrets  of  natnre  for  that  magical 
power  by  which  they  fascinated  and 
flubjagated  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  which  enabled  them  to  contend 
on  almost  eqnal  terms  with  the  di- 
Tinely-xommissioned  champion  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Or  turn  the  eye  northward,  and  see 
the  Persian  preparing  to  descend 
from  his  mountains  and  conquer  the 
world.  Verdant  valleys  amidst  ste- 
rile hills  and  sandy  plains  are  his  home, 
blazed  over  by  a  sun  to  whose  bright 
orb  he  kneels  in  adoration  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  Deity.  Hardy,  handsome, 
chivalrous,  luxurious,  despotic,  and 
ambitious, — yet  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  justice,  and  by  a  religious  belief  so 
pure  as  at  once  to  sympathise  with 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  win  for 
the  Persian  monarch  the  title  of  the 
**  Servant  of  God  ;**  they  are  the  first 
in  history  to  exhibit  a  nation,  few  in 
numbers,  but  strong  in  arms  and  wis- 
dom, lording  it  over  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  and  over  subjugated 
tribes — Syrians,  Assyrians,  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  Egyptians — of  divers  ori- 
gin and  customs  from  themselves. 
The  iron  phalanx  of  Alexander  at 
length  caused  this  empire  of  satrapies 
to  crumble  into  the  dust ;  but  under 
a  new  dynasty  it  revived  again,  so  as 
to  wage  war  successfully  even  with 
the  all-conquering  legions  of  Rome. 

Away,  around  the  shores  of  the  love- 
ly .£gean— on  the  sunny  slopes  of 
Asia  Minor,  among  the  sparkling  vine- 
elad  islets  of  the  Cyclades,  and  on  the 
Tocky,  picturesque,  bay-indented  pen- 
insula of  Greece,  the  gay  and  mar- 
tial Hellenic  race  disported  them- 
selves. As  a  race,  young,  imagina- 
tive, superstitious,  and  enamoured  of 
the  beautiful,  they  ascribed  every  phe- 
nomenon in  nature  to  the  action  of  a  god 
— peopled  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  wa- 
ters, with  graceful  imaginary  beings 
i^mpathising  with  and  often  visible  to 
man,  and  filling  even  the  highest  hea- 
ven with  divinities  who  were  gods  bat 


in  power,  and  wholly  men  in  passion. 
Keenly  alive  to  pleasure,  and  hearing 
little  of  the  deeper  voices  of  the  soul, 
their  thoughts  clung  wholly  to  the 
beautiful  world  around  them ;  and, 
while  acknowledging  the  souFs  im- 
mortality, they  ever  looked  upon  Ely- 
sium, thenr  world  beyond  the  grave, 
as  a  shadowy  land  where  joy  becomes 
so  diluted  as  hardly  to  be  worth  the 
having.  The  greatest  poets  the  world 
ever  saw,  they  embodied  their  con- 
ceptions, alike  in  literature,  in  archi- 
tecture, and  the  plastic  arts,  in  forms 
of  sach  divine  beauty,  that  after-ages 
have  abandoned  in  despair  even  the 
hope  of  rivalling  them.  The  story  of 
Greece  is  not  easily  told ;  it  excelled 
in  so  many  departments  of  human 
effort — producing  almost  simultane- 
ously an  Alexander,  a  Socrates,  a 
Plato,  a  Demosthenes,  an  Aristotle — 
not  to  speak  of  a  Democritns,  a 
Thales,  an  Anaxagoras,  and  others, 
in  whose  daring  but  vaguely-framed 
systems  of  the  universe  are  to  be 
found  not  a  few  brilliant  anticipations 
of  world-wide  truth,  which  modem 
science  is  now  recovering,  and  placing 
on  the  firm  and  only  definite  basis  of 
experiment. 

Add  to  the  story  of  these  nations 
that  of  the  Roman— the  great  con- 
querors and  legislators, — the  story  of  a 
city  that  came  to  throw  its  chains 
over  the  world, — and  thence  pass 
over  the  dying  ashes  of  Paganism 
into  the  new  world  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  congeries  of  kingdoms 
which  arose  under  its  beneficent  sway 
in  mediieval  Europe,  at  first  small, 
and  never  presenting  those  great  con- 
trasts so  observable  in  the  old  em- 
pires of  Paganism,  but  each  telling 
its  lesson  to  those  who  study  it,  and 
some  of  them  already  influencing  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race  to  an  ex- 
tent never  possible  or  dreamt  of  in 
prior  times.  The  *^ meteor-flag"  of 
England  is  the  great  object  which,  in 
these  latter  days,  arrests  the  eye  of 
the  philosophic  observer,— bridging 
over  the  seas,  peopling  continents  and 
islands  with  civilised  man,— andcarry- 
ing  the  sdenee,  the  religion,  and  the 
beneficent  sway  of  Great  Britain  over 
an  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  and  to  dimes  **  where  Geesar^s 
easles  never  flew." 

raradozical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
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farther  we  recede  from  the  era  of  those 
old  nations,  the  better  able  are  we 
becoming  to  write  their  history  and  un- 
derstand their  civilisation.  Not  only 
are  mankind  becoming  tolerant  of 
tmth  in  wh  atever  attire  it  present  itself, 
and  thus  learning  to  sympathise  with, 
and  so  comprehend,  those  old  forms 
of  civilisation,  bnt  the  recent  stady  of 
the  languages  of  India  and  China  have 
opened  apto  ns  the  literature  and  life  of 
those  old  coantries.  The  discovery  of 
a  cine  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  to 
the  rock- inscriptions  of  Persia,  and  to 
the  arrow-headed  chronicles  of  As- 
syria, constitntes  a  series  of  nncx- 
pected  triumphs,  which  promises  to 
rend  the  veil  of  oblivion  from  the 
face  of  those  long-perished  empires. 
Lastly,  the  earth  herself  has  been  giv- 
ing us  back  their  skeletons.  Two  old 
Roman  cities,  Herculanenm  and  Pom- 
peii, accidentally  discovered,  have  been 
cleared  of  theif  superincumbent  mass 
of  lava  and  ashes,  and  given  back  to 
the  light  precisely  as  they  stood  on 
the  day  when  the  eruption  of  Yesu- 
vius  overwhelmed  them  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Into  those  long- 
buried  streets  we  have  descend- 
ed, and  seen  the  domestic  civilisa- 
tion of  imperial  Rome  mirrored  in 
those  hastily -abandoned  boudoirs  and 
dining-rooms,  baths,  temples,  and 
public  buildings.  In  the  wastes  of 
Persia,  Chardin  stumbled  upon  the 
ruins  of  imperial  Persepolis,  whose 
very  site  had  for  ages  dropt  out  of 
the  world's  memory.  The  thousand 
monuments  of  Egypt  have  been 
studied,  their  historic  sculptures  and 
mural  paintings  magnificently  copied, 
and  a  portrait-gallery  published  of 
its  ancient  dynasties.  Finally,  Layard 
and  Botta  have  carried  the  thirst  of 
discovery  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  have  exhumed 
from  the  mounds  of  long-lost  Nineveh 
striking  and  instructive  vestiges  of 
the  first  of  the  so-called  **  universal  ** 
empires. 

The  opportuneness  of  these  reve- 
lations of  the  past  cannot  bnt  strike 
one  as  remarkable.  Knowledge  re- 
vealed too  early  is  lost.  Steam,  the 
compass,  gunpowder,  the  principle 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  a  hundred 
other  discoveries  made  of  old  might 
be  mentioned,  which,  in  consequence 
of  mankind  not  being  ready  for  them, 
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wholly  dropt  out  of  mind  again,  or 
languished  on  as  mere  toys  or  curio- 
sities. And  had  those  old  cities  been 
unbared  at  some  earlier  period,  would 
they  not  most  lamentably  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  monuments  which  re- 
mained above  ground — ^been  wantonly 
destroyed  by  a  barbarous  population, 
or  been  used  as  quarries,  from  whence 
the  degenerate  successors  of  the  elder 
race  might  indolently  draw  their 
building  materials?  But  the  earth 
took  them  into  her  own  safe  keeping, 
and  covered  them  up  until  the  world 
had  grown  older  and  wiser,  and  knew 
how  to  prize  such  monuments  of 
memorable  but  long- forgotten  times. 

Of  all  the  great  empires  which  have 
enduringly  impressed  themselves  upon 
the  world's  memory,  no  one  has 
perished  leaving  so  few  visible  marks 
of  its  ^existence  as  that  which  first 
rose  into  greatness  in  the  land  of 
Assyria.  It  was  this  memorable  re- 
gion which  gave  birth  to  the  first  of 
the  old  •*  universal  empires."  On 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Euphrates,  a  community 
of  civilised  men  was  assembled  more 
than  four  thousand  years  ago.  There, 
in  course  of  time,  arose  Babylon,  with 
its  impregnable  walls,  behind  which 
the  city  might  eat  and  drink  and  be 
merry,  though  the  mightiest  of  an- 
cient hosts  were  encamped  outside. 
There  were  the  fabled  hapging- gar- 
dens, the  wonder  of  the  world,  erected 
by  one  of  its  monarchs  to  please  his 
young  Median  bride,  whose  heart 
yearned  for  the  hills  and  groves  of  her 
native  land.  Towering  above  all  was 
the  vast  temple  of  Belus,  unequalled 
formagnificencein  the  ancient  world, — 
crowned  with  its  gigantic  golden  statue 
of  thesun-god,  risingsohigh,  and  flash- 
ing so  brightly  in  the  upper  air,  that  to 
the  crowds  below  it  seemed  invested 
with  the  splendours  of  the  deity  whom 
it  symbolised.  Bnt  more  than  two 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  all 
this  grandeur  came  to  a  sudden  end  ; 
and  so  thoroughly  has  the  city  moul- 
dered into  the  dust,  and  so  completely 
has  it  buried  itself  in  its  own  ruins, 
that  during  the  recent  excavations 
executed  on  its  site,  scarcely  a  de- 
tached figure  in  stone,  or  a  solitary 
tablet,  says  Mr  Layard,  was  dug  out 
of  the  vast  heaps  of  rubbish.  ^^  Ba- 
bylon is  fallen,  is  fallen  I  and  all  the 
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graven  images  of  her  gods  He  hath 
broken  nnto  the  ground." 

To  the  north,  near  the  head  of  the 
great  Mesopotamian  valley,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  stood  the  sister  or 
rival  city  of  Nineveh — Babylon  and  It 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  foci  of  the 
Assyrian  realm,  which  spread  oat  like 
an  ellipse  around  them.  Nineveh, 
*'  that  great  city,"  against  which  Jonah 
of  old  uttered  his  prophetic  warnings 
— from  whose  gates  Sennacherib,  Sar- 
eon,  and  Holofemes  snccessively  set 
forth,  with  their  spearmen,  and  horses, 
and  chariots  against  Damascus  and 
Israel,  and  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,— and  around  whose  walls  the 
combined  armies  of  Persia  and  Baby^ 
Ionia  encamped  for  three  years  in  vain, 
fell  at  last  by  a  doom  as  sadden  and 
overwhelming  as  that  which  overtook 
Babylon — perishing  so  utterly,  that 
when  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand passed  that  way,  even  its  name 
was  forgotten,  and  he  notices  its 
mounds  of  ruins  simply  as  having  been 
those  of  "  an  ancient  city,"  which  he 
calls  Larissa. 

As  Xenophon  left  those  ruins  Layard 
found  them.  Riding,  in  company 
with  a  friend  as  daring  and  enthusi- 
astic as  himself,  down  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  in  April  1840,  he  rested 
for  the  night  at  a  small  Arab  village, 
around  which  are  still  the  vestiges  of 
an  ancient  town  ;  and  here  he  got  his 
first  look  ^  the  buried  city  whose  dis- 
covery was  to  immortalise  his  name. 
*^  From  the  summit  of  an  artificial 
eminence,"  he  says,  *^  I  looked  down 
upon  a  broad  plain,  separated  from 
us  by  the  river.  A  line  of  lofty 
mounds  bounded  it  on  the  east,  and 
one  of  a  pyramidal  form  rose  high 
above  the  rest.  Beyond  it  could  be 
faintly  traced  the  waters  of  the  Zab. 
Its  position  rendered  its  identifica- 
tion easy.  This  was  the  pyramid 
which  Xenophon  had  described,  and 
near  which  the  Ten  Thousand  had 
encamped  ;  the  ruins  around  it  were 
those  which  the  Greek  general  saw 
twenty -two   centuries   before,    and 
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which  were  even  then  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  city." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  because 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  the  only 
cities  made  much  mention  of  in  As- 
syrian history,  that  none  others  of 
Importance  existed  in  the  country 
around.  On  the  contrary,  again  and 
again,  in  the  course  of  his  journeys, 
does  Mr  Layard  speak  of  mounds  of 
ruins,  marking  the  site  of  what  must 
once  have  been  **  large  cities."  In 
truth,  the  valley-land  of  Mesopotamia, 
with  its  rich  alluvial  plains,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and 
their  numerous  tributaries,  presented 
a  vast  surface,  which  at  any  moment 
the  industry  of  man  might  convert 
into  a  garden.  In  remotest  times,  if 
in  imagination  we  can  recur  to  the 
period  when  first  mankind  began  to 
settle  on  its  plains,  it  roust  have  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  very  much  like  that 
which  now  meets  the  eye — wide  plains 
of  fertile  soil  springing  into  verdure 
wherever  it  is  touched  by  water,  but 
desert  almost  everywhere  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  year.  The  latent  fer- 
tility of  the  region  was  forthwith  de- 
veloped by  the  race  who  there  took 
up  their  abode.  The  waters  of  the 
rivers  were  led  over  the  flat  plains  in 
long  canals,  diffusing  in  all  directions 
their  irrigatuig  streams,  and  causing 
the  teeming  soil,  under  the  rays  of  a 
glowing  and  never-failing  sun,  to  pro- 
duce food  in  abundance  for  both  man 
and  beast.  ^^  A  system  of  navigable 
canals,  that  may  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  even  the  modem  engineer, 
connected  together  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  With  a  skill  showing  no 
common  knowledge  of  the  art  of  sur- 
veying, and  of  the  principles  of  hydrau- 
lics, the  Babylonians  took  advantage 
of  the  different  levels  in  the  plains, 
and  of  the  periodical  rises  in  the 
rivers,  to  complete  the  water- commu- 
nication between  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  to  fertilise,  by  artificial 
irrigation,  an  otherwise  barren  and 
unproductive  soil."* 

This  system  of  irrigation,  it  is  true, 


*  Latard.  Alexander  the  Great,  after  he  had  transferred  his  seat  of  empire  to 
the  East,  so  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  those  great  works  that  he  ordered 
them  to  be  cleansed  and  repaired,  and  superintended  the  work  in  person,  steering  his 
boat  with  his  own  hand  through  tiie  channels.  Similar  operations  undertaken  now 
would  again  restore  to  Mesopotamia  its  old  fertility,  and  fit  Babylon,  not  only  for  re- 
gaining her  place  as  the  emporium  of  the  Eastern  world,  bat  for  becoming  the  great 
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was  not  carried  to  perfection  nntil  a 
late  period  in  the  history  of  the  As- 
syrian empire;  bat  it  mnst,  at  the 
same  time,  be  recollected,  that  as  far 
back  as  the  light  of  history  penetrates, 
it  is  always  civilised  man  that  is  dis- 
cerned in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  vague  whisperings  of  tradition, 
even,  cannot  speak  of  a  time  when 
savage  tribes  wandered  over  its  plains. 
If  we  investigate  who  were  the  settled 
inhabitants  of  the  land  when  first  the 
light  of  history  breaks  npon  it — the 
people  among  whom  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  arose — we  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  belonged  to  that  purely 
Syrian  race  whose  settlements  have 
in  all  ages  extended  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Levant.  But  mixed  with  this  race, 
very  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon,  and  more  faintly  as  we  pro- 
ceed northwards,  were  offshoots  of  the 
Cnshite  race, — a  people  having  its 
principal  seats  in  southern  Arabia, 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  and 
Red  Seas,  imperfectly  represented  by 
the  Himyarite  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  and  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  the  old  races  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Into  the  population  thus  con- 
stituted descended  the  Chaldeans, — ^a 
tribe  from  the  highlands  which  border 
the  Mesopotamian  valley  on  the  north- 
east, and  who,  though  Syrians  in  the 
main,  probably  approximated  some- 
what in  character  to  the  Persian  race. 
This  tribe  obtained  the  ascendant 
among  the  population  at  Nineveh  and 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian valley, — imparting  to  that  popu- 
lation, apparently,  a  sterner  character 
than  prevailed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  and  around  Babylon.  Fre- 
quent wars  occurred  between  these 
half*  rival  half-sister  cities ;  the  gene- 
ral result  of  which  was,  that  the 
people  of  Nineveh  held  the  Baby- 
lonians in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state 
of  dependence.  In  the  course  of  time, 
too,  the  Cushite  element  in  the  Baby- 
lonian population  (and  which  pro- 
bably gave  to  it  its  turn  for  commerce 
and  maritime  enterprise)  became  ex- 
tinct; while  the  Chaldean  element, 
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which  differed  but  little  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  population,  seems 
to  have  greatly  increased.  It  was 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nineveh,  that  Abraham,  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  voice,  went 
forth,  journeying  south-westwards, 
through  the  desert  lying  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Syria,  and,  reaching 
Palestine,  became  the  father  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  From  his  loins  also 
proceeded  the  Idumeans,  who  proved 
their  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  by  founding  the  king- 
dom of  Edom,  and  excavating  the 
wondrous  rock-city  of  Petra. 

Such,  then,  appears  to  have  been 
the  old  population  of  Assyria.  In 
Genesis  we  are  informed  that  Ashur 
went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar, 
and  founded  new  habitations  in  the 
north, — "  Nineveh  and  the  city  Rehe- 
both,  and  Calah,  and  Besen,  which  is 
a  great  city;"  but  according  to  the 
Chaldean  historians,  the  builders 
of  the  cities  of  Assyria  came  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
These  statements,  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent,  tend  to  corroborate  the 
conjecture  which,  from  other  consi- 
derations, we  had  arrived  at, — namely, 
that  the  Chaldeans  were  not  the  first 
comers  into  the  plains  around  Nineveh, 
but  found  there  a  lowland  population 
in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and 
dosely  allied  in  blood  and  language 
to  themselves.  Moses  of  Chorene 
expressly  records  that  such  was  the 
case;  but  the  real  strength  of  the 
supposition  we  rest  upon  general 
grounds,  which  it  is  needless  here  to 
enter  npon.  This  Chaldean  tribe, 
then,  which  ultimately  became  the 
predominant  one  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  were  not  the  actual 
founders  of  the  Assyrian  cities ;  but 
under  their  ascendancy  these  cities 
were  strengthened,  extended,  and 
embellished  so  much,  as  to  become 
as  it  were  the  creations  of  their 
hands. 

The  architecture  of  a  nation  is  ever 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
building  materials  at  its  command. 
The  alluvial  plains  of  Assyria,  un- 
broken by  a  single  eminence,  were 


entrepot  of  commeroe  between  the  West  and  East,  which  will  ere  long,  ia  consequence 
of  the  introdnotion  of  railways,  again  flow  into  its  old  OTerland  route  by  Palmyra, 
through  tile  deserts^  fh>m  the  Levant  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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siBgolarlj  destitate  of  stone  of  any 
Idnd,  especially  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  valley ;  so  that  the  inhabitants 
had  to  betake  themselves  to  bricks, 
which  they  could  manufacture  in  end- 
less abundance  by  mixing  a  little 
straw  with  the  alluvial  soil.    In  Ba- 
bylonia, where  not  a  slab  of  stone 
could  be  got  within  hundreds  of  miles, 
these  bricks  were  carefully  made, — 
being  kiln-dried,  and  often  coloured, 
and,  while  the  colours  were  still  moist, 
glazed  in  the  fire.    Around  Nineveh 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  merely 
dried  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  hot  sun, — 
and  with  bricks  of  this  description  the 
houses  of  Mesopotamia  are  built  to  this 
day.    But  Nineveh,  being  nearer  the 
monntains,  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Babylon.    The  plains  around  it,  and 
the  lowlands  Ijing  between  the  Tigris 
and  the   bill- country,  abound  in  a 
kind  of  coarse  alabaster  or  gypsum, 
large  masses  of  which  protrude  in  low 
ridges  from  the  alluvial  soil,  or  are 
exposed  in  the  gullies  formed  by  win- 
ter torrents.     Ornamental  from  its 
colour  and  transparency,  and  offering 
few  difficulties  to  the  sculptor,  this 
alabaster  was  used  by  the  people  of 
Nineveh  in  their  public  buildings.  Cut 
into  large  slabs,  it  was  used  as  panels 
to  cover  the  inner  surface  of  the  brick 
walls,— each  slab  bearing  on  its  back 
an  inscription  recording  the  name, 
title,  and  descent  of  the  king  undertak- 
ing the  work,  and  being  kept  in  its 
place  by  cramps  and  plugs  of  metal 
or  wood.     After  being   thus  fixed 
against  the  wall,  the  face  of  the  slabs 
was  covered  with  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions,— in  some  edifices,  as  at 
Kouyunjik,  each  chamber  being  re- 
served for  some  particular  historical 
incident,  and  each  palace,  it  would 
appear,  only  recording  in  its  sculptures 
the  exploits  of  the  king  who  built  it. 
No  pillars  are  to  be  found  in  Assyrian 
aroUtecture;  and  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  builders  in  the  con- 
struction of  expansive  roofs  is  shown 
by  the  great  narrowness  of  the  rooms 
compared    with    their    length ;    the 
most  elaborately  ornamented  hall  at 
Nimroud,  although  above  160  feet  in 
length,  being   only  85   feet   broad. 
Forty-five  feet  appears  to  have  been 
the  greatest  width  spanned  over  by  a 
roof;  for  the  great  central  hall  in  the 
north-west  palace  at  Nimroud  (110 
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feet  by  90)  may  have  been  entirely 
open  to  the  sky, — and,  as  it  did  not 
contain  sculptures,  it  probably  was 
so.  The  rooms  ranged  from  16  to 
20  feet  in  height ;  the  side-walls  being 
covered  to  twice  the  height  of  a 
man  by  the  sculptured  slabs,  and 
their  upper  portion  being  built  of 
baked  bricks  richly  coloured,  or  of 
sun-dried  bricks  covered  by  a  thin 
coat  of  plaster,  on  which  various  orna- 
ments were  painted.  Of  the  mode  of 
roofing  these  palaces  we  know  no- 
thing. Probably  the  roof  was  formed 
of  beams  resting  solely  on  the  side- 
walls  ;  bnt  as  this  method  would  not 
have  sufficed  for  the  larger  rooms, 
from  35  to  45  feet  in  width,  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  beams  in  some  in- 
stances were  made  to  meet  and  rest 
against  each  other  at  a  slight  angle  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  or  (more 
improbably)  that  wooden  pillars  or 
posts  were  employed  which  have  since 
entirely  mouldered  away.  No  traces 
of  windows  are  to  be  found,  even  in 
the  chambers  next  the  outer  walls ;  so 
that,  as  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  there 
must  have  been  square  openings  or 
skylights  in  the  ceilings,  which  may 
have  been  closed  during  the  winter- 
rains  by  canvass  or  some  such  material. 
The  pavement  of  the  chambers  was 
formed  either  of  alabaster  slabs,  or  of 
kiln-burnt  bricks,  covered  with  in- 
scriptions relating  to  the  king ; — and 
beneath  this  pavement,  drains  led 
from  almost  every  room,  showing  that 
water  might  occasionally  have  enter- 
ed the  rooms  from  above,  by  such 
apertures  in  the  ceiling  as  have  been 
comectured. 

The  interior  of  these  Assyrian 
palaces  must  have  been  as  magni- 
ficent as  imposing.  Mr  Layard  thus 
graphically  describes  the  spectacle 
which,  in  days  of  old,  met  the  eye  of 
those  who  entered  the  abode  of  the 
Assyrian  kings : — 

"  He  was  ushered  in  throngh  the  portal 
guarded  by  the  colossal  lions  or  bulls  of 
white  alabaster.  In  the  first  hall  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  the  sculp- 
tured records  of  the  empire.  Battles, 
sieges,  triumphs,  the  exploits  of  the 
chase,  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  were 
portrayed  on  the  walls — sculptured  in 
alabaster,  and  painted  in  gorgeous 
colours.  Under  each  picture  were  en- 
graTed,   in    characters   filled   up   with 
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bright  copper,  inscriptions  describing  the 
scenes  represented.  Aboye  the  sculptures 
were  painted  other  OTents  —  the  king, 
attended  by  his  eunuchs  and  warriors, 
receiving  his  prisoners,  entering  into 
alliances  with  other  monarchs,  or  per- 
forming some  sacred  duty.  These  repre- 
sentations were  enclosed  in  coloured 
borders  of  elaborate  and  elegant  design. 
The  emblematic  tree,  winged  bulls,  and 
monstrous  animals  were  conspicuous 
amongst  the  ornaments.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  was  the  colossal  figure  of 
the  king  in  adoration  before  the  supreme 
deity,  or  receiring  from  his  eunuch* the 
holy  cup.  He  was  attended  by  warriors 
bearing  his  arms,  and  by  the  priests  or 
presiding  diTinities.  His  robes,  and  those 
of  his  followers,  were  adorned  with  groups 
of  figures,  animals,  and  flowers,  all  painted 
with  brilliant  colours. 

''The  stranger  trod  upon  alabaster 
slabs,  each  bearing  an  inscription,  record- 
ing the  titles,  genealogy,  and  achicTe- 
ments  of  the  great  king.  Sereral  door- 
ways, formed  by  gigantic  winged  lions 
or  bulls,  or  by  the  figures  of  guardian 
deities,  led  into  other  apartments  which 
again  opened  into  more  distant  halls. 
In  each  were  new  sculptures.  On  the 
walls  of  some  were  processions  of  colossal 
figures — armed  men  and  eunuchs  follow- 
ing the  king,  warriors  laden  with  spoil, 
leading  prisoners,  or  bearing  presents 
and  offerings  to  the  gods.  On  the  walls 
of  others  were  portrayed  the  winged 
priests,  or  presiding  dirinities,  stan<Ung 
before  the  sacred  trees. 

"  The  oeilings  aboye  him  were  divided 
into  square  compartments,  painted  with 
flowers,  or  with  the  figures  of  animals. 
Some  were  inlaid  with  ivory,  each  com- 
partment being  surrounded  bv  elegant 
borders  and  mouldings.  The  beams,  as 
well  as  the  sides  of  the  chambers,  may 
have  been  gilded,  or  even  plated  wi^ 
gold  and  silver;  and  the  rarest  woods, 
in  which  the  cedar  was  conspicuous, 
were  used  for  the  wood-work.  Square 
openings  in  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers 
admitted  the  light  of  day.  A  pleasing 
shadow  was  thrown  over  the  sculptured 
walls,  and  gave  a  migestic  expression  to 
the  human  features  of  the  colossal  forms 
which  guarded  the  entrances.  Through 
these  apertures  was  seen  the  bright  blue 
of  an  eastern  sky,  enclosed  in  a  frame  on 
which  were  painted,  in  vivid  colours,  the 
winged  circle,  in  the  midst  of  elegant 
ornaments,  and  the  graceful  forms  of 
ideal  animals. 

"  These  edifices,  as  it  has  been  shown, 
were  great  national  monuments,  upon 
the  walls  of  which  were  represented  in 
sculpture,  or  inscribed  in  alphabetic  cha- 
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racters,  the  chronicles  of  the  empire. 
He  who  entered  them  might  thus  read 
the  history,  and  learn  the  glory  and 
triumphs  of  the  nations.  They  served, 
at  the  same  time,  to  bring  continually  to 
the  remembrance  of  those  who  assembled 
within  them  on  festive  occasions,  or  for 
the  celebration  of  religious  ceremonies, 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
power  and  majesty  of  their  gods." 

This  royal  magnificence  was  well 
guarded.  The  external  walls  of  the 
Assyrian  cities,  as  we  learn  from  the 
united  testimony  of  ancient  authors, 
were  of  extraordinary  size  and  height. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculns,  the 
walls  of  Nineveh  were  one  hundred 
feet  high, — so  broad  that  three  cha- 
riots might  be  driven  abreast  along 
their  summit,  —  and  fortified  with 
fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  of  which 
was  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  the 
circumference  of  the  city  was  sixty 
miles, — a  statement  which  exactly 
tallies  with  the  dimensions  given  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah,  where  Nineveh  is 
said  to  have  been  three  days*  journey 
round  about.  This  is  an  immense 
circuit, — ^but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  dimensions  of  an  Eastern 
city  do  not  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  its  population  as  those  of  an 
European  city.  The  custom,  preva- 
lent to  some  degree  in  Southern  Asia, 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  of  seclud- 
ing the  women  in  apartments  re- 
moved from  those  of  the  men,  as 
well  as  the  heat  of  the  climate,  ren- 
ders a  separate  hoase  for  each  family 
almost  indispensable,  and  is  perfectly 
incompatible  with  that  economy  of 
space,  and  close  aggregation  of  dwell- 
ings, which  we  witness  in  the  cities  of 
the  West.  Moreover,  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  those  old  cities  there  used  to  be  a 
"  paradise  '*  or  hunting-ground  for  the 
king,  and  orchards,  gardens,  and  an 
extensive  tract  of  arable  land;  so  that 
the  inhabitants,  behind  their  impreg- 
nable walls,  could  bid  defiance  alike 
to  force  and  to  famine.  From  the 
expression  of  Jonah,  that  there  was 
much  cattle  within  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
was  also  pasture  for  them.  Many 
cities  of  the  East — as,  for  instance, 
Damascus  and  Ispahan  —  are  still 
built  in  this  manner ;  the  amount  of 
their  population  being  greatly  dlspro- 
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pQitionate,  according  to  onr  Western 
ootioDS,  to  the  site  which  they  occupy. 
If  we  take  the  four  great  mounds 
of  Nimroad,  Kouyunjik,  Khorsabad, 
and  Karamles,  as  the  corners  of  an 
elongated  quadrangle  (eighteen  miles 
by  twelve),  it  will  be  found  that  the 
form  as  well  as  the  circumference  of 
tbe  city  correspond  pretty  accurately 
with  the  statements  of  ancient  writers. 
Each  quarter  of  this  vast  city,  says 
Mr  Layard,  may  have  had  its  pecu- 
liar name ;  hence  the  palace  of  £vo- 
rita, where  Saracns  destroyed  himself— 
and  the  Mespila  and  Larissa  of  Xeno- 
phon,  which  names  tbe  Greek  general 
applies  respectively  to  the  mound- 
rains  at  Kouyunjik  and  Nimroud.  It 
18  certain  that  large  fortified  enclo- 
anres  existed  within  tbe  outer  walls, 
snrronnding  the  principal  buildings  or 
palaces,  and  capable  of  defence  after 
the  rest  of  the  city  was  stormed. 
These  four  great  mounds,  the  scene  of 
Mr  Layard^s  excavations,  mark  the  site 
of  the  principal  public  buildings  of 
Nineveh, — apparently  at  once  temples 
and  palaces,  —  built  upon  elevated 
platforms  of  masonry,  like  the  temples 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and,  from 
their  great  strength,  always  placed  so 
as  to  form  part  of  the  external  de- 
fences of  the  city.  But  these  were 
not  the  only  great  buildings  in  Nine- 
yeb ;  for  within  the  quadrangle  de- 
scribed by  these  ruins,  many  other 
large  mounds  are  to  be  seen,  and  the 
face  of  the  country  is  strewed  with 
the  remains  of  pottery,  bricks,  and 
other  fragments.  The  space  between 
the  great  public  buildings  was  doubt- 
leas  occupied  by  private  houses,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  built 
at  distances  from  each  other;  or  form- 
ing streets  which  enclosed  gardens  of 
considerable  extent,  and  even  arable 
land.  The  absence  of  the  remains  of 
these  houses,  says  Mr  Layard,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  **They  were 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  snn- 
dried  bricks,  and,  like  the  houses  now 
built  in  the  country,  soon  disappeared 
altogether  when  once  abandoned,  and 


allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  The 
largest  palaces  would  probably  have 
remained  undiscovered,  had  not  slabs 
of  alabaster  marked  the  walls.  There 
is,  however,  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
buildings  were  once  spread  over  the 
space  above  described ;  for,  besides 
the  vast  number  of  small  mounds 
everywhere  visible,  scarcely  a  hus- 
bandman drives  his  plough  over  the 
soil  without  exposing  the  vestiges  of 
former  habitations." 

From  the  numerous  large  mound- 
ruins  visible  on  the  Mesopotamian 
plains,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of 
excavation  is  only  commenced.  The 
long-sealed  book  of  Assyrian  history 
and  antiquities  has  only  begun  to  be 
unrolled  ;  and  in  the  course  of  another 
generation  the  labours  of  Layard  will 
probably  be  as  far  exceeded  as  those 
of  Belzoni  in  Egypt  have  been  by  tbe 
recent  investigations  of  Lepsius  and 
Champollion-le-Jeune.  It  is  needless, 
then,  at  present  to  waste  time  in  tho 
discussion  of  moot  points  in  Assyrian 
history,  which  in  a  few  years  fresh 
discoveries  may  at  once  set  definitive- 
ly at  rest.  As  yet,  Assyrian  chrono- 
logy has  been  but  little  advanced  by 
tbe  recent  researches, — and  this  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  circumstance, 
already  mentioned,  that  the  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  of  each  palace  relate 
only  to  the  career  of  the  particulai* 
king  who  erected  or  embellished  it. 
All  we  know  is,  that  the  palaces  at 
Nimroud  (if  we  except  the  unfinished 
one)  must  have  been  built  at  least 
nine  centuries  B.C. ;  but  that  the 
earliest  of  them  may  have  been  reared 
by  the  great  Ninus  himself*  (2000 
B.C.),  —  a  most  unsatisfactory  state 
of  knowledge ;  and  that  the  palaces 
at  the  other  angles  of  the  city — name- 
ly, Kouyunjik,  Karamles,  and  Khor- 
sabad— ^were  erected,  to  all  appear- 
ance, between  the  ninth  and  sixth 
centuries  b.c.  We  know,  however^ 
with  all  certainty,  that  a  great  crisis 
and  convulsion  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
State  occurred  between  the  erection 
of  the  earlier  and  later  series  of  pal- 


*  Ctesias  and  other  writers  speak  of  the  Bacirian  and  Indian  expedition  of  Ninus 
and  Semiramis  ;  and  in  connection  with  this  it  is  important  to  notice,  that  upon  the 
obelifik  discovered  at  Nimroad — which  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  earliest  palace, 
having  been  erected  by  the  son  of  ^e  founder  of  that  building — are  represented  the 
Bactrian  camel,  the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros— (all  animals  from  India  and  Central 
Asia) — brought  as  tribute  by  a  conquered  people  to  the  Atsjrian  lung. 
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acQB.  This  convulsion  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  snccessfol  revolt  of 
the  Modes  nnder  Arbaces,  and  the 
capture  of  Nineveh,  aboat  950  B.C., 
which  brought  to  an  end  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  Ninns  and  Semiramis, 
after  thirteen  centuries  of  power,  and 
established  a  new  family  on  the 
throne. 

Ninus — ^whose  character  as  a  great 
hunter  of  the  lion  and  panther  tallies 
with  the  scriptural  accounts  of  Nim- 
rod — ^is  said,  by  the  general  consent 
of  many  ancient  writers,  to  have 
founded  the  Assyrian  monarchy  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ, 
—doing  so  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
far  advanced  in  civilisation,  whose 
works,  says  Moses  of  Chorene,  the 
new-comers  endeavoured  to  destroy, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  arts  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  conquerors 
in  the  erection  and  embellishment  of 
their  palaces.  In  corroboration  of  this 
it  may  be  stated,  that  of  all  the  speci- 
mens of  Assyrian  art  which  have  been 
discovered,  the  most  ancient  are  in- 
variably the  best,— a  curious  fact, 
agreeing  with,  but  not  establishing, 
the  hypothesis  that  the  builders  of  the 
most  ancient  edifices  at  Nineveh  were 
assisted  by  a  people  of  skill  superior 
to  their  own. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, like  that  of  every  other  long- 
established  empire,  fluctuated  firom 
age  to  age.  At  the  epoch  of  its  greatest 
power,  it  appears  to  have  maintained 
an  ascendancy  over  Persia  and  Media, 
and  from  thence  westwards  to  the 
shores  of  the  Levant ;  while  it  is  in- 
disputable that  its  rule  was  for  long 
dominant  in  Asia  Minor,  where  towns 
were  built  and  colonies  founded  by  the 
Assyrian  roonarchs, — ^Troy  itself,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  having  been  one  of 
their  dependencies.  The  prowess  of  the 
Assyrian  armies  in  later  times  made 
itself  felt  even  in  Egypt ;  but  in  the 
wars  between  these  two  great  antago- 
nists, there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  balance  of  success  lay  chiefly  with 
the  Egyptians.  It  would  appear  that 
for  a  considerable  period,  between  the 
14th  and  9th  centuries  b.c,  a  close  con- 
nection, either  by  conquest  or  friendly 
intercourse,  existed  between  these  two 
empires, — ^which  connection  produced 
considerable  changes  in  the  arts  and 
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customs  of  Assyria,  as  may  be  wit* 
nessed  in  the  introdaction  of  the  sit- 
ting sphinxes  of  Nimroud,  and  the 
lotus-shaped  ornaments  of  Ehorsa« 
bad  and  Kouynnjik.  On  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Nineveh  we  r^td  of  ex- 
peditions  undertaken  ag^nst  Babylon, 
which  city  was  at  first  unquestionably 
independent  of  the  Assyrian  princes, 
but  which  ere  long  became  subject  to 
them — ^wearing  their  chains,  however, 
unwillingly,  and  occasionally  in  name 
rather  than  in  fact.  When  the  Modes 
revolted  under  Arbaces,  the  governor 
of  Babylon  took  part  with  the  rebels, 
and  in  alliance  with  them  succeeded 
in  capturing  Nineveh,  and  destroying 
its  public  buildings — iifnot  depopulat- 
ing it.  Under  the  new  or  later  dy- 
nasty, however — which  counts  in  its 
brief  roll  the  great  names  of  Sargon 
and  Sennacherib  —  Nineveh  rose  in 
renewed  splendour  and  power  :  tiie 
palaces  of  Kouynnjik,  Karamles,  and 
Khorsabad  were  built,  the  last  of 
which  excelled  all  its  predecessors  in 
magnificence;  and  the  city  attained 
those  vast  dimensions  described  by 
Diodoms  and  the  prophet  Jonidi. 
But  the  days  of  this  great  city  and 
ancient  empire  were  fast  drawing  to 
a  close.  Headed  by  Cyaxares  and 
Nabopolassar,  the  combined  armies 
of  the  Persians  and  Babylonians  again 
approached  its  walls ;  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege  of  nearly  three  years, 
they  at  length  (606  b.c.)  captured  the 
dty  at  a  time  when  the  river  had 
overflowed  its  bed  and  carried  away 
a  portion  of  the  wall.  The  city  was 
then  utterly  destroyed — the  torch  was 
put  to  its  noble  palaces,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  compulsorily  distributed 
among  the  adjoining  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Nineveh  was  no  more.  Twelve 
centuries  afterwards  (a.d.  627),  the 
great  battle  between  Heraclius  and 
Hhazates  was  fought  within  the  sp^ 
once  compassed  by  its  walls.  "  The 
city,  and  even  the  rains  of  the  city," 
says  Gibbon,  '^had  long  ago  disap- 
peared :  the  vacant  space  afforded  a 
spacious  field  for  the  operations  of  the 
two  armies." 

The  primitive  religion  of  the  Assy- 
rians appears  to  have  been  a  form  of 
Sab»anism.  It  appears  to  have  con- 
sbted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun — not 
as  the  Deity,  but  as  an  emblem  of 
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the  Deity — as  the  greatest,  most  glo- 
rions,  and  most  beneficent  of  His 
works  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  the  mys- 
tery of  whose  nnbeholdable  splendours 
not  nnaptly  symbolised  the  presence 
of  Him  ''who  dwelleth  in  light  that 
is  inaccessible  and  fall  of  glory."  Bnt 
the  peculiar  part  of  the  Chaldean 
foith  or  philosophy  was  the  influence 
which  it  ascribed  to  the  planets  over 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  men.  The 
belief  in  astrology  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  absolutely  the  very  oldest,  which 
one  meets  with  in  the  history  of  post- 
dllavian  mankind.  It  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  nation,  or  any  one 
era  of  the  world.  It  has  lived  from 
the  earliest  times,  down  through  seve- 
ral thousand  years,  to  the  middle  ages 
of  Europe,  and  still  lingers  even  at  the 
present  day.  To  take  the  last  spots 
m  the  world  where  one  is  likely  to 
find  old-world  notions  lingering  — 
**  Baphaels"  and  ''  Zadkiels"  are  to 
be  found  even  in  the  capitals  of  England 
and  France,  where  astrological  alma- 
nacs are  at  this  moment  yearly  pub- 
lished, containingpredictionsof  the  fu- 
ture—one  of  which  modem  Magi  boasts 
that  he  correctly  predicted  the  death 
of  the  ^'  hero  of  Waterloo,"  and  both 
of  whom,  we  believe,  prophesied  two 
years  ago  that  1854  is  to  be  the  death - 
year  of  Louis  Napoleon !  But  the  East 
is  the  native  land  of  astrology ;  and 
there,  to  this  day,  it  is  believed 
hi  as  firmly  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
domain  of  the  positive  sciences.  It 
is  curious  to  know  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
last  battle  (August  5)  between  the 
Turks  and  Russians  in  Asia,  was  the 
obstinate  adhesion  of  the  Turkish 
general  to  an  astrological  crotchet. 
llie  Russians  had  detached  a  divi- 
(Edon  of  their  army  to  Bayazid,  where 
they  surprised  and  defeated  a  Turkish 
corps ;  bnt  no  sooner  did  General 
Guyon  learn  of  this  movement,  than 
he  counselled  the  Turkish  comman- 
der, Zarif  Pasha,  immediately  to  ad- 
yance  and  attack  the  main  body  of 
the  Russians  while  thus  weakened. 
The  Pasha,  however,  while  assenting 
to  the  plan,  would  not  move  at  the 
time  required,  alleging  that  neither 
that  day  nor  the  morrow  would  do  for 
the  attack,  *'  because  the  stars  were 
nnpropitions."  Eight-and-forty  hours 


were  thus  lost,  big  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  campaign ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  Turks  did  at  last 
advance,  they  found  not  only  that  the 
Russian  detachment  had  rejoined  the 
main  body,  but  that  the  Russian  gen- 
eral had  been  fully  apprised  by  his 
spies  of  the  meditated  night-march  of 
his  enemies. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  under- 
take an  investigation  of  the  old  Chal- 
dean faith,  nor  to  point  out  the  prin- 
ciples in  human  nature  by  a  rash 
reasoning  upon  which  astrology  seems 
to  have  arisen.  We  would  remark, 
however,  that  the  convulsion  which 
intervened  between  the  fall  of  the 
first  Assyrian  dynasty  and  the  rise  of 
the  second,  occasioned,  or  was  at  least 
accompanied  by,  a  change  in  the 
State-religion  of  the  country.    In  the 

galaces  at  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik, 
uilt  by  the  second  dynasty,  we  find 
no  traces  of  the  religious  emblems  so 
frequent  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
earliest  palaces  at  Nimroud.  The 
emblem  of  the  great  Divinity  •—  the 
winged  figure  within  the  drcle' —  has 
never  been  found  in  the  later-built 
palaces ;  and  from  the  frequent  repre- 
sentations of  the  fire-altar  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  from  those  ruins,  and  on  cylin- 
ders, evidently  of  the  same  period, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  fire- 
worship,  like  that  introduced  by 
Zoroaster  among  the  Persians,  had 
succeeded  to  the  purer  forms  of  Sa- 
baeanism.  Although  eagle  -  headed 
figures,  and  other  mythic  forms,  exist 
in  the  earliest  sculptures  at  Nineveh, 
in  no  case  do  they  appear  to  have 
been  objects  of  worship.  The  king  is 
only  seen  in  adoration  before  one 
symbol  of  the  Deity — ^the  figure  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  with 
the  wings  and  tail  of  a  bird  enclosed 
in  a  cirde,  resembling  the  Ormnzd  of 
the  Persian  monuments.  He  is  gene- 
rally standing  or  kneeling  beneath 
this  circled  figure  with  his  hand  raised 
in  sign  of  prayer  or  adoration.  This 
symbol  of  the  Deity  is  never  repre- 
sented above  any  person  of  inferior 
rank,  but  appears  to  watch  specially 
over  the  king — who  among  the  Assy- 
rians, as  among  all  the  old  nations, 
was  regarded  as  the  type  and  represen- 
tative of  the  nation.  It  is  seen  above 
him  onall  occaaionSi  in  thesculptores. 
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sympathising  with  and  assisting  him, 
like  a  good  Providence.  If  it  pre- 
sides over  a  triampb,  its  action  re- 
sembles that  of  the  king ;  and  when 
represented  over  the  king  in  war,  it 
is  seen,  like  a  god  of  battles,  shooting 
its  arrows  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Assyrians.  The  most  superficial  ex- 
amination of  the  scnlptnres  suffices  to 
prove  the  sacred  character  of  the 
king.  Not  only  is  the  symbol  of  the 
great  Deity  above  him,  as  well  as  the 
snn,  moon,  and  planets;  bnt  the 
priests,  or  lesser  divinities  (whichever 
the  winged  hnman  figures  so  fre- 
quently found  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments may  be),  are  represented  as 
waiting  upon  or  ministering  to  him. 
This  is  Just  a  development  of  the  old 
patriarchal  principle,  by  which  a  father 
used  to  worship  on  behalf  of  his 
family.  At  this  day  the  principle  is 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
China,  where  the  ^'  higher  sacrifices  " 
can  only  be  offered  by  the  Emperor 
in  person,  who  actually  regards  him- 
self as  the  father  of  the  nation,  and 
who,  on  occasion  of  national  calami- 
ties, fasts  and  makes  public  confession 
of  his  sins  and  shortcomings,  looking 
upon  them  as  the  reason  why  the 
Divine  wrath  is  poured  out  upon  his 
people. 

A  marked  difference  is  likewise 
observable  in  the  style  of  ornamental 
art  under  the  earlier  and  later  dynas- 
ties. What  principally  distinguishes 
Assyrian  from  Egyptian  sculpture  is, 
that  the  former  is  entirely  free  from 
the  angular  mode  of  treatment  so 
conspicuous  in  the  latter.  It  is  more 
floria,  and  altogether  more  advanced ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  said, 
that  in  regard  to  accuracy  we  incline 
to  place  greater  estimation  upon  the 
portrait-sculpture  of  Egypt  than  upon 
that  of  Assyria.  In  the  later  monu- 
ments of  Nineveh  we  find  direct, 
although  not  very  extensive,  traces  of 
Egyptian  influence ;  but  the  principal 
distinction  between  the  earlier  and 
later  sculptures  is,  the  greater  know- 
ledge of  design  and  composition  dis- 
played In  the  former.  The  bas-relief 
representing  the  Lion-hunt,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  earliest  school  of  Assy- 
rian art  yet  discovered.  It  far  exceeds 
the  later  sculptures  in  the  vigour  of 


treatment,  the  elegance  of  the  forms^ 
and  in  what  the  French  aptly  term 
mouvementy — as  well  as  by  the  evident 
attempt  at  composition,  the  artistical 
arrangement  of  the  groups.  The 
sculptors  who  worked  at  Khorsabad 
and  Kouyunjik  perhaps  possessed 
more  skill  in  handling  their  tools,  and 
their  work  is  frequently  superior  to 
that  of  the  earlier  artists  in  delicacy 
of  execution — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
details  of  the  features  —  and  in  bold- 
ness of  relief ;  bnt  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  their  ancestors  in  the  higher 
branches  of  art — in  the  treatment  of 
a  subject,  and  in  beauty  and  varied 
of  form. 

The  domestic  furniture,  arms,  uten- 
sils, and  personal  ornaments  of  the 
Assyrians  show  a  very  refined  and 
cultivated  taste.  In  their  arms  they 
rivalled  even  the  Greeks  in  elegance 
of  design.  Their  drinking- cups  and 
vessels  used  on  festive  occasions  were 
apparently  of  gold,  like  those  of  Solo* 
mon,  or  of  silver ;  and  they  were  fre- 
quently wrought  into  the  shape  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  an  animal — such  as 
a  lion  or  bull — and  resembled  those 
afterwards  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
and  found  in  the  tombs  of  £truria» 
Their  thrones,  tables,  and  couches 
were  made  both  of  metal  and  wood } 
and  the  tables  and  chairs  were  fr^ 
qnently  shaped  like  our  camp-stools, 
and  may  have  been  made  to  close. 
On  the  earliest  monuments,  the  chair 
is  represented  richly  cushioned,  with 
the  seat  and  legs  tastefully  carved, 
but  without  a  back, — in  the  later 
monuments  the  back  is  added,  but  the 
chairs  exhibit  less  elegance.  Indeed, 
in  domestic  and  personal  ornament, 
as  in  the  higher  branches  of  art,  the 
most  ancient  Assyrian  monuments 
greatly  exceed  the  later.  ^^Many 
forms  had  been  preserved,*'  says  Mr 
Layard,  '*  as  in  the  swords,  bracelets, 
and  armlets ;  but  they  had  evidently 
degenerated,  and  are  more  coarsely 
designed  in  the  sculptures.  This  is 
also  evident  in  the  embroideries  of  the 
robes,  and  in  the  details  of  the  cha- 
riots. We  see  the  eame  love  of  ela- 
borate and  profuse  decoration,  bnt 
not  that  elegance  and  variety  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  omamants  of  the  first 
period.  The  kneeling  bull  or  wild- 
goat,  the  graceful   flower,  and  the 
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groups  of  men  and  animals  skilfully 
combhied,  are  succeeded  by  a  profu- 
sion of  rosettes,  circles,  and  squares, 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
dress,  or  the  sides  of  the  chariots. 
Although  there  is  a  certain  richness 
0f  appearance,  jet  the  classic  forms, 
if  the  term  may  be  used,  of  the  earlier 
artists,  are  wanting." 

The  materials  at  our  command  are 
as  yet  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  ar- 
rive at  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
manners  and  private  life  of  the  As- 
syrians; but  we  do  not  doubt  that 
foture  discoveries  will  yet  supply  the 
desideratum.    Mr  Layard  says : — 

**  From  casual  notices  in  the  Bible  and 
in  ancient  history,  we  learn  that  the 
Assyrians,  as  well  as  those  who  succeeded 
Ibem  in  the  empire  of  Asia,  were  fond  of 
public  entertainments  and  festivities,  and 
that  they  displayed  on  such  occasions  the 
greatest  luxury  and  magnificence.    The 
Assyrian  king,  called  Nabuchodonosor  in 
the  book  of  Judith,  on  returning  flrom  his 
victorious  expedition  against  Arphaxad, 
feasted  with  his  whole  army  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days.     The  same  is 
related  by  the  Greek  authors  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  after  his  great  rictory  over  the 
combined  armies  of  the  Medes.     The 
Book  of  Esther  describes  the  splendour  of 
the  festiTals  given  by  the  Babylonian 
king.    The  princes  and  nobles  of  his  vast 
dominions  were  feasted  for  one  hundred 
snd  eighty  days ;  and  for  one  week  all 
the  people  of  Susa  assembled  in  the  gar- 
dens of  his  palace,  and  were  served  in 
vessels  of  gold.    The  richest  tapestries 
adorned  the  halls  and   tents,  and  the 
most  costly  couches  were  prepared  for 
the  guests.    Wine  was  served  in  abun- 
dance, and  women,  including  even  the 
wives  and  concubines  of  the  monarch, 
were  ft^quently  present  to  add  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  scene.    According  to 
•Qnintus    Cnrtius,   not    only    did    hired 
female  performers  exhibit  on  these  occa- 
sions, but  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Aobles,  forgetting  their  modesty,  danced 
before  the  guests,  divesting  themselves 
-•ven  of  their  garments.  Wine  was  drunk 
immoderately.  When  Babylon  was  taken 
l>y  the   Persians,  the  inhabitants  were 
•celebrating  one  of  their  great  festivals, 
and  even  the  guards  were  intoxicated. 
The  Babylonian  king,  ignorant  of  the 
approaching  fate  of  his  capital,  and  sur- 
rounded by  one  thousand  of  his  princes 
and  nobles,  and  by  his  wives  and  concn- 
I>ine8,  drank  out  of  the  golden  vessels 
4kat  had  been  carried  away  from  the 
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Jewish  temple.  On  the  walls  of  the 
palace  at  Khorsabad  was  a  bas-relief 
representing  a  public  feast,  probably  in 
celebration  of  a  victory.  Men  were  seen 
seated  on  high  chairs  with  drinking-cups 
in  their  hands ;  whilst  attendants  were 
bringing  in  bowls,  goblets,  and  various 
fruits  and  viands,  for  the  banquet.  At 
Nimroud  part  of  a  similar  bas-relief  was 
discovered.  Music  was  not  wanting  on 
these  occasions." 

The  arts  and  civilisation  of  Nineveh 
represent  thoseof  Babylon  also.  Baby- 
lon, though  it  was  long  of  attaining 
to  the  political  greatness  of  her  riva^ 
was  evidently  an  older  city.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  it  arose  from 
the  first  gathering  of  mankind  upon 
the  plains  of  Shinar.  From  notices 
of  it  on  Egyptian  monuments  of  the 
time  of  Thothmes  III.,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
note  at  least  in  the  fifleenth  century 
before  Christ  Although  for  long  po- 
litically overshadowed  by  her  neigh- 
bour Nineveh,  Babylon  at  an  early 
period  became  famous  for  the  extent 
and  importance  of  her  commerce.  No 
position  could  then  have  been  more 
favourable  than  hers  for  carrying  on 
a  trade  with  all  the  regions  of  the 
known|world.  She  stood  upon  a  navi- 
gable stream  that  brought  to  her  quays 
the  produce  of  the  temperate  high- 
lands of  Armenia — running  westward 
in  one  part  of  its  course  to  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  empting  its  waters  into  a  gulf  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Parallel  to  this 
great  river,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  it 
in  size,  was  the  Tigris,  flowing  through 
the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria,  and  carry- 
ing their  produce  to  the  Babylonian 
cities.  The  inhabitants  turned  these 
natural  advantages  to  the  best  account ; 
and  their  industry  and  enterprise,  co- 
operating with  that  of  civilised  people 
in  the  adjoining  countries,  ^atly  in- 
creased the  means  of  locomotion.  High- 
roads and  causeways  across  the  De- 
sert connected  Babylonia  with  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Fortified  stations  pro- 
tected the  merchant  from  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  Arabia,^  walled  cities 
served  as  resting-places  and  store- 
houses,— and  wells  at  regular  inter- 
vals gave  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
One  of  those  highways  was  carried 
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through  the  centre  of  Mesopotamia, 
and,  crossing  the  Euphrates  near  the 
town  of  Anthemusia,  led  into  Central 
Asia ; — a  second  appears  to  have  left 
Babylon  by  the  western  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  entered  Idamea,  after 
passing  through  the  country  of  the 
rfabathseans; — while  others  branched 
off  to  Tadmor,  and  to  other  cities 
built  in  the  Desert  almost  solely  for 
purposes  of  trade.  To  the  east  of 
babylon  was  the  celebrated  military 
and  commercial  road  described  by 
Herodotus,  leading  from  Sardis  to 
Snsa  in  ninety  days'  journey,  and  fhr- 
nished  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen 
miles  with  stations  and  public  hostel- 
ries,  probably  resembling  the  modem 
caravanserais  of  Persia.  A  very  con- 
siderable trade  was  likewise  carried 
on  with  India,  through  Media,  Hyr- 
cania,  and  the  centre  of  Asia, — by 
which  route  it  was,  probably,  that  Uie 
greater  part  of  the  precious  stones  and 
gold  were  supplied  to  Babylon.  A 
coasting-trade  existed  along  Uie  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  eastwards.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  the  ships  of 
&e  Chaldeans ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
Kouyunjik  inscriptions  that  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  country  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates  possessed  vessels  in 
which,  when  defeated  by  the  Assy- 
rians, they  took  refuge  on  the  sea. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  how 
Ui  the  Babylonians  may  have  navi- 
gated the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  of  the 
merchandise  in  which  they  traded, 
the  pearls,  cotton;  spices,  precious 
atones,  ivory,  ebony,  silks,  and  dyes, 
a  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  must 
have  been  obtained  fh>m  the  southern 
coasts  of  Arabia,  and  from  the  Indian 
peninsula.  Their  exports  consisted 
both  of  manufactures  and  of  the  natu- 
ral produce  of  the  country.  Corn  was 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  sent 
to  distant  provinces ;  and  the  Baby- 
lonian carpets,  silks,  and  woollen 
fabrics,  woven  or  embroidered  with 
figures  of  mythic  animals,  and  with 
exquisite  designs,  were  not  less 
famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  tex- 
ture and  workmanship,  than  for 
the  richness  and  variety  of  their 
colours. 

Babylon  reached  her  zenith  of  power 
and  magnificence  immediately  after 
Ihe  final  destruction  of  Nineveh.  Un- 


der Nebuchadnezzar  she  succeeded  to 
the  proud  position  so  long  held  by 
her  rival.  The  bounds  of  the  city 
were  extended ;  buildings  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  magn&cence  were 
erected,  and  her  victorious  armies 
conquered  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
penetrated  into  Egypt  But  her  great- 
ness as  an  independent  State  waa< 
short-lived.  The  Medians  and  Per- 
sians, who  had  been  the  principal 
agents  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  now  united  under  one 
king,  turned  their  warlike  strengtli^ 
against  their  former  ally  Babylon;, 
and  scarcely  half  a  century  had. 
elapsed  from  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  when 
^*  Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the  Chal- 
deans, was  slain,  and  Darius  the- 
Median  took  the  kingdom." 

From  that  time  Babylonia  sank  into 
a  province  of  Persia— still  retaining,, 
however,  much  of  its  former  powec 
and  trade ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the 
rock-inscriptions  of  Bisutun,  as  well  as 
from  ancient  authors,  struggling  more 
than  once  to  regain  its  independoice. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  overthrew 
the  Persian  empire,  Babylon  opened' 
its  gates  to  him,  and  he  deemed  the 
city  worthy  to  become  the  capital  of 
his  mighty  empire.  The  early  death 
of  the  conqueror,  however,  without 
leaving  a  successor,  prevented  his 
splendid  projects  being  carried  into 
execution ;  and  the  last  blow  to  the 
prosperity  of  Babylon  was  given  by^ 
Seleucus,  when  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  bis  new  capital  (Seleucia)  on  the 
banks  of  theTigris  (b.c.  822.)  Never- 
theless, a  considerable  population 
seems  to  have  lingered  in  the  fast- 
decaying  city;  for,  five  centuries 
afterwards,  we  find  the  Parthian  king 
Evemerus  sending  numerous  families 
from  Babylon  into  Media,  to  be  sold 
as  slaves,  and  burning  many  great  and 
beautiful  edifices  which  still  remained 
standing.  At  the  time  of  the  Arab 
invasion,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  ancient  cities  of 
Babylon  were  "  a  desolation,  a  dry 
land,  and  a  wilderness."  Amidst  the 
heaps  that  marked  the  site  of  Babylon 
herself,  there  rose  the  small  town  of 
Hillah,  which,  with  its  falling  gate- 
way, mean  bazaar,  and  a  few  half- 
mined  mosques,  still  exists,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  power  and  splendour: 
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whieh    in   long-departed    ages   bad 
there  its  abode. 

Moral  cormption  was  the  min  of 
Babylon,  as  of  all  the  great  empires 
of  the  old  world.     Her  vast  trade, 
which  rendered  Babylon  the  gather- 
ing-place of  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
known  world,  which  ponred  wealth 
Into  her  coffers,  and  furnished  her  with 
Inxnries  of  all  kinds,  had  the  effect  of 
producing  an  effeminacy  and  general 
profligacy,  which  mainly  contribnted 
to  her  fall.    There  is  no  necessary 
connection   between  prosperity  and 
eormption ;  nevertheless,  in  nations  as 
in  indlvidnals,  it  is  generally  found 
that  a  long  lease  of  prosperity— espe- 
cially if  conjoined  with  much  wealth, 
which  at  once  allows  of  indolence  and 
invites  to  self-indulgence— dwarfs  the 
generous  and  lofty  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, and  renders  both  men  and  nations 
selfish  in  feeling,  and  absorbed  in  the 
material  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life. 
In  Babylon  this  tendency  was  aggra- 
Tated,  at  least  in  later  times,  by  the 
corruptions  of  its  religion,  promoted 
by  a   hierarchy    which,    in    course 
of  time,  became   at  once  too  rich 
and  too  powerful  for  its  own  purity, 
and  too  profligate  not  to  insure  the 
eormption  of  the  people.     The  de- 
scription given  by  Herodotus  of  the 
manners  of  the  people,  when  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Persian  kings, 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  cause  of 
Babylon's  speedy  fall  and  ultimate 
ruin  ;  and  his  account  tallies  perfectly 
with  the  denunciations  of  the  city's 
wickedness  by  the  prophets  of  Israel. 
Her  inhabitants,   as  generally  hap- 
pens, along  with  their  moral  integrity 
lost  their  warlike  character.     When 
the  Persians  broke  into  the  city,  they 
were  revelling  in  debauchery  and  lust; 
and  when  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
appeared  at  their  gates,  they  received 
with  indifference  the  yoke  of  a  new 
master. 

"  It  is  not  difficult,"  says  Mr  Lay- 
ard,  *^  to  account  for  the  rapid  decay 
of  the  country  around  Babylon.  As 
the  inhabitants  deserted  the  city," 
and  a  foreign  yoke  pressed  heavily 
npon  them,  *^  the  canals  were  neglect- 
ed ;  and  when  once  those  great  sources 
of  fertility  were  choked  up,  the  plains 
became  a  wilderness.  Upon  the  waters 
conveyed  by  their  channels  to  the  in- 


nermost parts  of  Mesopotamia,  de- 
pended not  only  the  harvests,  the 
gardens,  and  the  palm-groves,  but  the 
very  existence  of  the  numerous  towns 
and  villages  far  removed  from  the 
river-banks. "  Built  of  unbaked  bricks, 
*^  they  soon  turned  to  mere  heaps  of 
earth  and  mbbish.  Vegetation  ceased; 
and  the  plains,  parched  by  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  were  ere  long  once 
more  a  vast  arid  waste." 

So  flourished  and  so  fell  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.    For  fourteen  centuries 
the  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  they 
formed  the  pillars,  was  the  leading 
Power  in  Western  Asia, — overlapping 
to  the  south  with  that  of  Egypt,  with 
which  it  was  sometimes  at   peace, 
sometimes  at  war,  at  first  a  depen- 
dent  and   latterly  victorious.     We 
think  the  character  of  these  two  old 
empires  may  be  symbolised  by  their 
differentstylesof  architecture,— Egypt 
built  with  granite,  and  Assyria  with 
alabaster  and  painted  brick.    It  was 
not  to  geographical  position  that  the 
difference  was  owing.    The  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  that  of  the  Euphrates 
are  much  alike.    Both  are  alluvial  in 
their  character,  and  possess  but  little 
stone  ;  and  with  both  nations,  ac- 
cordingly, brick  was  the  ordinary  ma- 
terial employed  in  building.    In  both 
countries  quarries  of  granite  and  other 
stone  existed  in  the  mountains  which 
bordered  the  valley-land,  with  rivers 
upon  which  the  stone  might  be  floated 
down  on  rafts.     But  the  one  nation 
used  this  material,  and  the  other  did 
not.    The  Egyptians,  indomitable  in 
science,    and    animated  by  grander 
views  than  their  Asiatic  rivals,  sent 
several  hundred  miles  for  intractable 
but  everlasting  granite,  whereon  to 
design  their  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  with  which  to  rear  those  vast 
and    countless   edifices  which  seem 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  fame  and 
history  of  their  founders  to  the  end 
of  time.     The  Assyrians,  fonder  of 
luxury  than  of  fame,  more  desirous 
of  display  than  of  enduring  strength, 
contented  themselves  with  materials 
which  they  could  get  without  trouble, 
but  ornamenting  the  brick  with  col- 
ours, or  coating  it  with  slabs  of  soft 
alabaster,  which  they  found  protrud- 
ing from  the  ground  beneath  their 
feet.    The  architecture  of  Egypt  was 
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grand  and  strong^that  of  Assyria 
was  vast  and  showy.  Egyptian  sculp- 
tnre  was  angnlar,  and  strove  to  be 
correct, — that  of  Assyria  was  ronnd 
and  florid.  Although  we  know  as 
yet  bat  little  of  the  arts  and  cnstoms 
of  life  among  the  Assyrians,  we  may 
confidently  conjecture  that  they  were 
left  comparatively  unshackled  by  rule, 
and  at  the  sway  of  individual  impulse ; 
whereas  in  Egypt  rule  and  system 
pervaded  everything,  alike  in  art  and 
in  society. 

Of  all  the  empires  of  the  first  period 
of  the  world,  the  Assyrian  is  the  one 
whose  history  and  civilisation  most 
dosely  connect  themselves  with  the 
subsequent  destinies  of  mankind.  In- 
dia and  China  were  isolated  empires, 
each  developing  a  civilisation  for  it- 
self, independent  of  and  wholly  nn- 
infiuenciug  the  rest  of  the  worid. 
Egypt  was  less  so;  but  it  also,  se- 
cluded in  position  and  unprosclytising 
in  spirit,  stands  apart  from  the  com- 
munity of  nations,  and  may  be  studied 
like  an  isolated  statue  placed  In  a 
niche.  With  Assyria,  however,  the 
.case  is  far  otherwise.  Its  influence, 
extending  for  centuries  over  Western 
and  Southern  Asia — from  the  frontiers 
of  Affghanistan  to  the  Levant,  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the 
;£gean  Sea — was  potent  in  modifying 
a  vast  population,  destined  to  give 
birth  to  many  civilised  States.    From 


its  loins  proceeded  the  empire  of  Per- 
sia,— which  was,  in  fact,  in  all  respects 
only  a  modification  of  the  empire  which 
it  supplanted  ;  while  these  two,  by 
their  great  influence  over  all  western 
Asia,  including  the  Greek  settlements 
of  Ionia,  must  have  affected  in  no  slight 
degree  the  Hellenic  mind — especiidiy 
from  the  period  when  Alexander  by 
his  conquests  drew  Greece  bodily  into 
Asia.  As  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the 
book  of  Assyrian  history  and  civilisa- 
tion is  only  beginning  to  be  unrolled ; 
but  there  are  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  literati  of  Europe  written 
cylinders  and  inscriptions  which,  when 
deciphered,  will  cast  important  light 
upon  matters  as  yet  in  the  dark. 
Doubtless  many  more  will  be  found 
even  in  the  ruins!  already  opened, — 
only  one  of  which,  let  it  be  noted, 
has  been  thoronghlv  searched.  Above 
all,  ruins  upon  rums  are  to  be  seen 
scattered  over  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  Mr  Layard  himself  de- 
scribes as  the  evident  remains  of 
ancient  cities,  and  which  offer  ample 
scope  for  the  labours  of  more  than  one 
generation  of  investigators.  We  shall 
get  at  the  truth  at  last.  Tears  may 
roll  by,  and  still  see  but  little  pro- 
gress made  in  the  search ; — but  therCi 
underneath,  lie  the  records  of  the  paat 
for  which  we  seek,  and  earth  will 
keep  them  safe  until  we  are  ready  to 
dig  for  them  in  earnest. 
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THB  OPENIKO  OF  THB  GAMOES  CANAL. 

8(4  AprU  1854. 
From  distant-lying  landfl, 
Lone  in  grey  sarges  of  the  misty  north, 
The  little  band  came  forth, 
Who  meet  their  God  to-day  with  thankful  prayer : 
The  myriads  clap  their  hands, 
Sons  of  the  soil  now  desolate  and  bare, 
And  their  glad  voices  rise  npon  the  morning  air. 


It  comes,  long-wished-for,  comes, 
The  tamed  and  friendly  flood. 
While  blatant  arms  and  rattling  drums 
Sway  to  the  peaceful  conquest  their  unwonted  mood. 


And  you,  O  ancient  peaks. 
Cold-glancing  in  the  early  sun  I 
This  crowd,  in  every  murmur,  speaks 
Your  glory ; — now  is  done 
Tour  lonely  age ;  your  true  life  is  begun  : 


Still  through  the  night,  from  ledge  to  ledge 

The  avalanches  fall. 
Still  rears  its  crag  and  breathless  edge 

Your  pnememorial  wall ; 
Yet  may  you  swell  our  hymn  to-day, 
Your  old  reproach  is  taken  away, — 


Barren  no  more  I    Like  her  who  bore 
In  her  white  age  the  lost  hope  of  her  prime. 

Yet  heard  the  Heavenly  pledge  with  glad  surprise, 
Ye,  having  won  your  heritage  from  time. 

Lift  your  hoar  heads  with  laughter  to  the  skies. 


And  years  to  come  shall  hear  your  praise, 
Far  other  than  the  fame  of  demon-gods. 
Holding  their  grim  abodes 
On  Meru's  top  through  fabled  siecnlar  days ; 
Years  hence,  some  aged  man  may  say — 
Of  those  who  stand  to-day 
By  the  glad  baptism  of  your  youngest  bom ; — 
Where,  from  his  fruit-grove,  far  around 
He  eyes  the  green  and  affluent  ground  :— 
*^  I  stood  among  them  on  that  shining  mom, 
I  saw  the  raler  of  the  land 
Let  loose  the  waters  with  an  easy  band ; 
The  river,  vainly  idolised  of  yore. 
Now  first  her  servants  blessed ; 
The  white-topped  mountains  never  bore 

Us  benefit  before, 
TiU  taught  by  those  wise  strangers  of  the  West 


4ro  Th§  Um$  qfSsaiU^  [Oot. 

One  shade  alone  hnng  o'er  ns, 

To  clond  the  scene  before  ns, 
And  temper  with  hnmility  onr  joy — 

One  mild  bat  earnest  voice,  though  still, 

Told  ns  of  mingled  good  and  ill, 
And  the  old  morid  of  the  world's  alloy  I " 

Ah  1 — may  onr  names,  like  his,*  be  known, 

When  we  are  passed  and  grown 
Bat  Memories,  as  Greek  and  Moghnl  are^ 
By  deeds  like  these  alonoi 
Trne  triumphs,  that  atone, 
And  vindicate  the  yiolence  of  war. 

H.  G.  K. 


IBX  UBBS  OF  BSAUTT. 

Heabt-throbs  of  Poesy ; 

Old  storied  walls ; 
Tint-beams  of  brilliuBncy 

When  daylight  Mis ; 
Floods  of  wild  mdody 

Hirongh  palace-halls ; 
Twilight  mists  on  the  deep ; 

Keen  stars  above ; 
Woman's  sweet  fellowship, 

Holy  home — ^Love ; — 

All  that  Earth  preaches 

By  BeantT,  is  given 
To  train  and  to  teach  ns, 

And  mould  ns  for  Heaven. 

H.  G.  K. 


*  The  Hon.  James  Thomasony  late  Lientenani-Goyenior  of  the  Korth-West  Fro- 
vinees,  who  lingered  too  long  in  India,  dbieflj  in  the  hope  to  hare  been  present  on 
the  oeoasion  aboTe  oommemorated. 
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Dear  Ebony, — The  political  chro- 
nicle, siDce  last  I  wrote  to  yon,  is  far 
from  ofiering  such  stirring  incidents 
as  were  recorded  in  my  July  and 
Angnst  despatches.  There  has  been 
no  fighting,  although  we  were  once  on 
the  brink  of  it,  and  things  have  gone 
pretty  quietly,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
satisfactorily.  After  the  fray  comes 
the  feast ;  and  just  as  my  last  letter 
went  off,  a  banqnet  was  given  at  the 
Theatre-Royal,  by  the  press  of  Ma- 
drid, to  the  ministers  and  a  large 
number  of  notable  persons.  The  press 
took  an  Important  part  in  the  recent 
movements  here,  and  has  not  been 
unrewarded,  several  of  its  members 
having  been  appointed  to  high  posts 
under  government.  After  the  dinner, 
at  which  speeches  and  patriotism 
were  plentiful,  the  next  incident  of 
note  was  the  return  to  Madrid  of  the 
small  division  that  first,  under  O'Don- 
nell  and  Dulce,  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt  against  the  Sartorius  tyranny, 
and  fought  the  brief  but  sanguinary 
fight  of  Vicalvaro.  But  the  principal 
event  of  the  last  thirty  days,  the  only 
one  which  (with  its  consequences)  is 
worth  dwelling  upon,  is  the  departure 
— I  might  almost  say  the  escape — of 
Queen  Christina  from  Madrid  and 
from  Spain. 

In  former  letters  I  have  given  you 
an  idea  of  the  detestation  with  which 
Ferdinand's  widow,  once  so  beloved, 
has  long  been  regarded.  To  those 
who  remember  the  affection  and  en- 
tiinsiasm  testified  for  her  during  the 
early  years  of  her  residence  in  this 
country,  the  contrast  with  the  storm 
of  hatred  and  execration  amidst  which 
she  has  quitted  it,  is  very  striking. 
Then  she  was  the  hope  of  Spain,  the 
idol  of  the  Liberal  party ;  her  appear- 
ance abroad  was  the  signal  for  cheers 
as  vehement  and  heartfelt  as  any  that 
have  since  been  raised  for  Espartero. 
Her  name  was  the  soldier's  battle-cry, 
when  combating,  amidst  the  rugged 
hills  of  northern  and  eastern  Spain, 
the  partisans  of  Charles  Y. ;  it  was 
the  burthen  of  the  songs  with  which 
he  enlivened  his  brief  intervals  of  re- 
pose, and  beguiled  the  weariness  of 


Madrid,  Utk  September  1854. 
the  march.  As  I  write,  there  recnrs 
to  my  memory  the  burthen  of  one  of 
those  cheerful  ditties,  in  which  Span- 
iards are  called  upon  joyfully  to  ex- 
claim *^  Viva  la  Rein<i,  Maria  CrisHnOt 
she  who  broke  the  chains  that  bound 
and  oppressed  us" — and  more  to  that 
effect  Little  more  than  a  month  ago, 
as  I  walked  through  the  Puerta  del 
Sol — the  heart  of  Madrid,  which  is  the 
centre  of  Spain — blind  men  and  ill- 
favoured  women  shouted  at  every 
comer  the  titles  and  contents  of  scur- 
rilous pamphlets  that  reconnted  the 
misdeeds  of  ^^  Mother  Christina."  It 
may  truly  be  said  that,  of  the  fourteen 
millions  that  people  Spain,  not  one 
person  (save  her  own  creatures)  could 
be  found  to  raise  his  voice  in  her 
favour.  The  charges  brought  against 
her  are  numerous,  and  but  too  well- 
founded.  She  is  accused  of  gross  and 
wilful  neglect  of  her  daughter's  ednca* 
tion — neglect  which  has  been  the  main 
origin  of  the  scandal  Isabella  has 
caused,  and  of  the  humbled  and  peril- 
ous position  in  which  she  now  finds 
herself;  her  crown  tottering  on  her 
head,  and  her  only  chance  of  not  los- 
ing it  consisting  in  implicit  obedience 
to  her  minister's  directions.  She  is^ 
accused  of  having  betrayed  the  liber- 
ties of  Spain,  which  were  intrusted  te 
her  keeping;  of  having  trampled  on 
the  laws  she  had  sworn  to  maintain ; 
of  having  built  up  a  colossal  fortune 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation ;  of  hay- 
ingi  by  her  unscrupulous  greed  and 
shameful  political  intrigues,  by  her 
own  conduct,  and  by  her  patronage  of, 
and  complicity  with,  some  of  the 
worst  men  in  Spain,  destroyed  all 
public  morality,  and  augmented  to  an 
inconceivable  extent  administrative 
corruption.  On  all  these  charges,  an 
immense  jury,  composed  of  the  whole 
Spanish  nation,  has  unanimously  found 
her  guilty.  And,  since  her  departure^ 
the  general  hope  and  prayer  are  that 
she  may  never  again  set  foot  in  the 
country  she  has  so  deeply  injured. 
'^  May  the  accursed  Italian,"  said  & 
newspaper  the  other  day,  *^  never  re- 
turn hither  to  make  a  traffic  of  all  that 
is  most  sacred  and-  holy  upon  earth.'** 
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Bat,  before  she  had  left,  the  feeling 
coDcerning  her  was  in  one  respect  dif- 
ferent. It  was  the  opinion  of  many 
that  it  was  neither  safe  nor  just  to 
allow  her  to  leave  the  country.  It 
was  remembered  how,  daring  her 
three  years'  exile  in  France,  she  had 
intriffued  and  manoeavred,  and  lav- 
ished treasure,  until,  aided  by  the 
divisions  in  the  Liberal  camp  and  by 
the  Incapacity  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment, she  rode  into  Madrid  in  the 
triumphal  car  of  Reaction.  Then,  it 
is  true,  she  had  a  staunch  and  inter- 
ested ally  in  the  wily  and  unscrupu- 
loos  chief  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 
Deprived  of  his  powerful  aid  and  co- 
operation, she  is  manifestly  much  less 
to  be  dreaded.  But  a  portion  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  especially  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  great  canning  and 
skill  in  intrigue,  and  overrating,  per- 
haps, the  elements  and  resources  she 
can  command  in  a  foreign  country  for 
the  puipose  of  again  disturbing  Spain's 
tranquillity,  insisted  that  she  should 
be  caged  and  not  expelled,  and  more- 
over  that  she  should  be  brought  to 
account  before  the  Cortes  for  the 
peculations  and  robberies  attributed 
to  her  by  the  voice  of  the  entire  na- 
tion. You  will  remember  the  scenes 
that  occurred  at  the  palace  soon  after 
Espartero's  arrival  here,  and  the  vain 
attempts  then  made  to  get  her  off  in 
safety,  whilst  armed  and  menacing 
crowds  were  vigilant  to  prevent  her 
passage,  and  could  be  induced  to 
.abandon  their  watch  over  their  sove- 
reign's palace,  and  their  stations  upon 
the  roads  from  Madrid,  only  by  a  pro- 
mise from  the  government  that  the 
object  of  the  popular  wrath  should  not 
be  allowed  clandestinely  to  depart. 
Bat  it  soon  was  found  that  if  there 
was  a  probability  of  her  being  danger- 
cos  abroad,  there  was  a  certainty  of 
her  being  so  at  home.  Her  daughter's 
residence  again  became  a  focus  of  in- 
trigue. This  got  so  well  known,  the 
reactionary  party,  encouraged  by  hav- 
ing their  old  protectress  to  lean  apon, 
were  so  active,  and  symptoms  were 
observed  so  dangerous  to  public  tran- 
quillity, that  the  chiefs  of  the  national 
guard  sent  a  deputation  to  the  gov- 
ernment, urging  strongly  the  removal 
of  Christina  from  the  palace.  As  the 
national  guard  of  Madrid  now  consists 


of  upwards  of  twenty  thoosaiid  moi, 
and  as  they  elect  their  own  chie&y  who 
must  therefore  be  considered  to  repre- 
sent the  opinions  and  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  majority,  the  fvmyer 
of  such  a  deputati<Mi  Datnrallj  had 
weight ;  and  at  cabinet  councils  beid 
on  that  and  the  following  day,  the 
principal  question  discnssed  was  — 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Qaeem- 
mother?  Hie  impossibility  of  pre- 
venting her  intrigues,  should  she  re- 
main in  Spain,  except  by  confinemeitt 
too  rigorous  to  be  legal,  detennined 
the  council  to  expel  her  £rom  the 
country ;  attaching  her  [woperty  until 
the  Cortes  should  have  investigated 
her  conduct,  and  decided  concem- 
ing  the  charges  brought  against  her. 
This  plan  resolved  upon,  it  was  Im- 
mediately put  into  execntion.  The 
determination  was  come  to  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  August.  On 
the  28th,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  ministers  were  at  tiie  palace,  to 
witness  the  Queen-mother's  depar- 
ture. The  adieus  were  brief.  Christina 
betrayed  no  emotion  at  parting  from 
her  daughter,  who,  on  her  part,  dropped 
a  few  decorous  tears,  but  was  not  very 
greatly  afflicted.  There  has  uevet 
been  much  affection  between  the  two 
queens,  although  the  elder  of  them, 
by  herastuteness  and  superiorstrength 
of  character,  has  exerdsed  great  in- 
fluence over  the  younger.  The  Que^- 
mother  then  took  leave  of  the  minis- 
ters, whom  she  must  heartily  detest ; 
recommended  her  daughter  to  the  care 
and  watchful  guardianship  of  Espar- 
tero,  and  entered  a  large  travelling- 
vehicle,  accompanied  by  her  husbancL 
who  looked  grievously  dejected,  and 
attended  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  high 
rank,  and  by  several  persons  of  her 
household.  Her  children's  departure 
had  preceded  hers.  Some  were  in 
Portugal,  others  in  France.  Escorted 
by  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  nnder 
the  command  of  the  well-known 
General  Garrlgd,  she  reached,  by 
short  stages,  and  without  molestation, 
the  frontier  of  the  former  country. 

Few  persons  were  present  at  Chris- 
tina's departure,  although  it  was  stated 
in  the  French  papers,  whose  blunders 
concerning  Spanish  affairs  are  inces- 
sant and  amusing,  that  the  windows 
of  the  palace  were  filled  with  ladies 
waving  handkerchiefs,  and  that  its 
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roof  was  crowded  with  national  guards. 
The  truth  is,  that  hardly  anybody  in 
Madrid  knew  of  the  Queen-mother*s 
going,  nntil  she  had  actually  gone. 
As  the  news  spread,  a  certain  ex- 
citement was  manifested,  and-towards 
eleven  o'clock  a  crowd  of  men,  many 
of  them  armed,  thronged  the  small 
square  in  front  of  Espartero's  resi- 
dence, with  menacing  shouts  of  Down 
with  the  Ministry  I  and  loud  demands 
for  the  return  of  Christina.  An  aide- 
de-camp  presenting  himself  at  a  win- 
dow to  address  them,  firearms  were 
levelled  at  him,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  retire.  The  ifermentation  each  mo- 
ment increased.  Deputations  from 
various  public  bodies  waited  upon  the 
premier  to  express  their  disapprove 
of  the  step  taken.  The  general  im- 
pression abroad  was,  that  a  trick  had 
been  played  on  the  people,  that  faith 
had  been  broken  with  them,  and  that 
the  government  was  pledged  not  to 
suffer  the  departure  of  Christina  until 
the  Cortes  had  decided  concerning 
her.  The  verbal  pledge  given  by 
Espartero  to  a  deputation,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  a  great  object  to  get  rid 
of  the  bodies  of  armed  men  who  beset 
the  palace,  and  infested  the  environs 
of  Madrid,  making  it  their  business  to 
guard  against  the  escape  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  was,  that  she  should  not  de- 
part furtively,  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  Her  departure,  therefore,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  when  the  gazette 
containing  its  announcement  had  been 
but  an  hour  published,  was  held  to  be 
a  violation  of  this  promise,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  people.  On  the  other 
band,  the  national  guard  had  in- 
sisted, through  its  chiefs,  that  Chris- 
tina should  not  remain  at  the  palace ; 
there  was  danger  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Madrid  if  she  continued  there ;  her 
property  in  Spain,  and  her  pension  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  which 
was  suspended,  offered  considerable 
security  for  the  financial  improprieties 
of  which  she  might  be  found  to  have 
been  guilty.  To  let  her  leave  the 
country  was  manifestly  the  wisest 
course,  and  it  was  adopted.  It  has 
been  urged  that  it  would  have  been 
more  straightforward  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  would  have  prevented  even 
the  imputation  of  a  breach  of  faith, 
to  have  summoned  commissions  of 
the  national  guards,  the  corporatioD, 


and  other  bodies,  and  from  them  to 
have  obtained,  beforehand,  that  ap- 
proval of  the  measure  which  was 
almost  unanimously  accorded  to  them 
a  few  hours  after  it  had  been  taken. 
But  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  before  and 
after.  The  same  men  who,  when  the 
thing  was  done,  supported  the  cause 
of  order  and  the  government,  of 
whose  good  intentions  they  were  sure, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  whose  conduct 
they  presently  became  persuaded, 
might  have  assumed  a  different  atti- 
tude had  they  been  consulted  in  ad- 
vance. Moreover,  by  acting  in  that 
way,  by  deferring  on  every  occasion 
to  the  popular  voice,  whether  it  spoke 
words  of  wisdom  or  words  of  folly, 
the  ministers  could  never  hope  to  gaui 
strength,  which  was  what  they  most 
needed.  In  short,  it  might  have  been 
a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  busi- 
ness to  get  Christina  out  of  Madrid, 
had  the  intention  been  published  the 
day  before;  and  doubtless  the  govern- 
ment preferred  risking  the  unfounded 
imputation  of  a  deception,  to  incur- 
ring the  responsibility  of  fresh  colli- 
sions. In  my  opinion,  as  an  eyewit- 
ness of  all  that  passed,  it  would  have 
been  hazardous  to  have  acted  other- 
wise than  the  ministers  did.  As  it 
was,  not  a  shot  was  fired,  not  a  wound 
received;  and  three  days  after  the 
affair,  everybody  seemed  convinced 
that  the  best  had  been  done. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  28th 
August,  of  which  yon  will  have  al- 
ready seen  accounts.  For  a  short  time 
things  looked  menacing,  and  many 
expected  a  fight.  The  council  of  min- 
isters, assembled  in  the  large  build- 
ing on  the  Pnerta  del  Sol  which  is  at 
once  the  Spanish  ^'  Home  Office*'  and 
the  main  guard- house,  received  nume- 
rous delegates  from  the  corporation, 
the  provincial  deputation,  and  from 
other  public  bodies;  expounded  to  them 
their  views  and  reasons,  and  received 
promises  of  support.  Meanwhile  the 
national  guard — a  portion  of  it  some- 
what sulky  and  dissatisfied — took  up 
arms  and  prepared  to  maintain  order. 
A  considerable  number  of  barricades 
had  been  thrown  up.  The  presence 
and  exhortations  of  General  San  Mi- 
guel sufficed  for  some  of  these  to  be 
removed  by  their  makers.    But  in  a 
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small  section  of  the  town  they  were 
maintained  ;  and  a  few  hundred  mal- 
contents bosied  themselves  in  strength- 
ening them,  and  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  defending  them.     Over  their 
nneven  summits  were  to  be  seen  the 
tmrrels  of  mnskets  and  fowling-pieces, 
and  a  few  familiar  faces  which  had 
often  crossed  my  sight  during  the  re- 
TOlution  of  July.    It  was  not  certain 
what  the  barricaders  wanted ;  in  fact, 
there  was  a  strange  combination  of 
elements ;  bat  the  chief  demand  they 
pnt  forward  was,  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry,  whom  they  declared  to  have 
betrayed  the  people.     As  far  as  I 
eonld  observe,  Espartero    was   ex- 
cepted from  this  verdict ;  bnt  only  by 
those  of  the  insurgents  who,  however 
mistaken  in  the  course  they  pursued, 
acted  in  good  faith,  and  in  support  of 
their  own  political  views.  There  were 
many  others  who  were  actuated  by 
widely  different  motives.    The  reac- 
tionary and  absolutist  party  had  its 
representatives  at  the  barricades  ;  fo- 
reign influence  was  also  at  work ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
Christina  had  supplied  funds — not, 
periiaps,  in  anticipation  of  the  ont- 
break  (although  even  that  she  may 
have  foreseen),  but  to  be  in  readiness 
tor  any  occasion  of  mischief  that  might 
present  itself.    It  was  clearly  for  her 
mterest,  the  revolution  having  gone 
flo  far,  to  see  it  carried  farther.  If  the 
ultra- democratic  party,  aided  by  the 
rabble  of  the  low  districts  of  Madrid, 
could  gain  the  ascendant,  the  certain 
result  was  anarchy.   Then  would  come 
reaction,  and  Ohristinaand  her  friends 
miffht  hope  to   resume  their  places 
and   recommence    their   spoliations. 
Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
indeed,  it  were  easily  proved— that 
agents  of  the  expelled  party — the  Pa- 
laces, as  they  are  called — stimulated 
and  assisted  in  the  disturbances  of  the 
28th  August.    Their  efforts  were  of 
no  avail  against  the  steady  attitude  of 
the  national  guards,  who  remained 
for  eighteen  hours  under  arms  in  the 
streets,  obedient  to  their  officers,  and 
tnming  a  deaf  ear  to  the  perfidious 
insinuations  of  agents  who  sought  to 
set  them  against  the  government,  and 
to  divide  them  amongst  themselves. 
The  insurgents,  seeing  that  their  cause 
was  hopeless,  and  having  the  promise, 
from  Espartero's  own  lips,  of  a  brisk 


cannonade  at  daybreak,  abandoned 
their  barricades  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  Many  of  them  left  their  arms 
behind  them  ;  a  considerable  number 
were  taken  prisoners  ;  more  escaped 
by  concealing  themselves  in  houses 
nntil  such  time  as  the  national 
guards,  all  danger  being  over,  retired 
to  their  homes.  On  the  29th,  Madrid 
was  as  quiet  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred. 

A  foreigner,  lately  resident  in  this 
capital,  and  who,  within  little  more 
than  a  year,  has  acquired  a  rather  nn- 
enviable  celebrity,  is  here  generally 
believed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  28th  nltimo.    I  refer 
to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Madrid.    A  Frenchman  by  birth, 
bnt  compelled  to  abandon  his  conntry 
previous  to  the  revolution  of  1880,  in 
consequence  of  certain  political  writ- 
ings, M.  Pierre  Soul^  settled  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  be- 
came heart  and  soul  an  American.   A 
man  of  great  energy,  vigorous  intel- 
lect, and  considerable  astuteness,  he 
attained  to  high  practice  at  the  bar, 
to  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  to  the 
leadership  of  the  party  which  seeks, 
without  much  regard  to  the  means 
employed,  to   annex  Cuba   to   the 
States.  With  that  unscrupulous  party, 
his  open  profession  of  the  most  dis- 
torted views  on  questions  of  interna- 
tional right  made  him  highly  popular. 
From  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  early  in 
1852,  he  bitterly  attacked  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr  Fillmore  for  not  tiUiingnp 
the  cause  of  the  adventurers  nnder  Lo- 
pez ;  some  of  whom  had  bCKsn  executed, 
and  others  sent  to  prison,  for  their  pi- 
ratical attempt  on  the  island  of  Cnba. 
In  1858,  shortly  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  minister  at  Madrid,  he  made 
a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  in  which 
he  lauded  Lopez  and  his  companions 
as  heroes,  indulged  in  stinging  sar- 
casms on  Spain  and  Spaniards,  and, 
speaking  of  Cuba,  urged  the  govern- 
ment, in  metaphorical  phrase,  not  to 
delay  too  long  to  pluck  the  frnit  from 
the  tree,  lest  it  should  rot  upon  the 
stem.    This  is  the  man  whom  Mr 
Franklin  Pierce  thought   proper  to 
send  as  envoy  to  Spain.    You  will 
remember  that,  on  his  arrival  at  New 
York  to  embark  for  Europe,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  that  city,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Lone  Star  Sode^,  of 
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fogltlves  from  Cuba,  and  of  other  parti- 
sans of  anDexation,  who  proceeded  to 
serenade  him,  bearing  banners  on 
which  were  inscriptions  coupling  Mr 
Soul^^s  name  with  the  rescue  of  Cuba 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.  A  member  of 
the  procession  made  a  high-flown 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed  a  hope 
that,  when  the  honourable  envoy  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  with  fresh 
claims  upon  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
•citizens,  a  new  star  would  shine  in 
the  celestial  vault  of  Toung  America. 
M.  Sonld  replied  to  this  address,  refer- 
rinfi;  to  Cuba  as  a  sufifering  people ; 
and  declaring  that,  as  an  American 
minister,  he  did  not  cease  to  be  an 
American  citizen  ;  and  that,  as  an 
American  citizen,  he  had  a  right  to 
attend  to  the  sobs  of  anguish  of  the 
oppressed.  Taken  in  connection  with 
his  harangues  in  the  Senate,  and  with 
the  address  to  which  it  replied,  his 
speech  was  certainly  most  significant, 
indiscreet,  and  offensive  to  Spain.  It 
caused  great  scandal,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  amongst  the  right-think- 
ing portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Mr  Pierce  was  loudly 
censured  for  the  appointment,  and 
American  newspapers  declared  that 
it  was  his  duty,  as  soon  as  he  knew 
what  had  passed  in  New  York,  to 
send  a  steamer  after  Mr  Sould  to 
bring  him  back,  since  he  had  proved 
himself  completely  unfit  to  fill  the 
offloe  of  American  minister  in  Spain. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
United  States  did  not  expect  their 
envoy  to  be  received  as  such  at 
Madrid.  But  they  underrated  the 
meanness  and  pusillanimity  of  the 
Spanish  ministry  then  in  power.  After 
some  delay  at  Paris,  employed,  it  was 
said,  in  ascertaining  what  sort  of  re- 
ception awaited  him  in  the  Spanish 
capital,  Mr  Sonld  proceeded  to  his 
destination.  He  had  been  but  a  short 
time  there,  when  an  unfortunate  affair 
brought  him  into  bad  odour.  At  a 
ball  at  the  French  ambassador's,  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  referring  to  Mrs  Soul^'s 
dress,  which  struck  him  as  peculiar, 
compared  her  to  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
Probably  the  comparison  was  not  very 
apt ;  possibly  the  grandee  who  made 
it  was  not  particularly  conversant 
with  the  costumes  of  the  middle  ages: 
there  certainly  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  offensive  intention  of 


comparing  persons,  but  merely  of 
criticising  a  costume.  Mr  Soul^'s 
son,  however,  a  very  young  man, 
overheard  the  remark,  took  it  in  bad 
part,  and  provoked  the  Duke  of  Alba. 
The  result  was  a  bloodless  duel, 
fought  with  very  long  swords,  lasting 
a  very  long  time,  and  followed  up  hj 
a  very  long  letter  to  the  papers,  whi(£ 
Mr  Soul^,  jun.,  had,  for  his  own  sake, 
much  better  have  left  unwritten.  Out 
of  this  affair  grew  a  second  duel,  more 
serious  in  its  character  and  resolts, 
between  Mr  Soul^  and  the  Frendi 
minister  at  Madrid.  They  fooght 
with  pistols,  and  the  Ma[rquis  de 
Turgot  received  an  unfortunate  woond 
in  the  leg,  which,  to  this  day,  com- 
pels him  to  use  crutches.  The  whde 
details  of  these  unpleasant  curcom- 
stances  were  at  the  time  placed 
before  the  public  by  the  English  and 
French  press,  and  the  general  opinion 
certainly  seemed  to  be  that  the  Soul&i 
had  unnecessarily  commenced,  and 
afterwards  wilfully  aggravated  a  fool- 
ish quarrel,  which,  as  new  comers  to 
the  country  and  considering  the  di- 
plomatic character  of  the  senior,  and 
the  imputations  of  hostility  to  Spain 
under  which  he  laboured,  they  ou^ 
to  have  done  their  utmost  to  avoid* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  and  without  enter- 
ing into  the  political  animosities  that 
are  said  to  have  mingled  in  the  affair, 
the  Spaniards  naturally  took  the  part 
of  their  countryman  and  of  M.  Turgot 
—the  case  of  the  latter  exciting  par- 
ticular sympathy,  since  he  had  been 
dragged  into  and  maimed  in  a  quarrel 
with  which  he  had  not  the  least  con- 
cern. Thenceforward  the  society  of  Ma- 
drid avoided  that  of  the  Soul^  family. 
These  unpleasant  incidents  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  arrest  the  public 
attention,  when  the  affair  of  the 
Black  Warrior  again  brought  Mr 
Soul^'s  name  prominently  before  the 
world.  This  affair  has  been  so  much 
discussed  that  its  main  facts  must  be 
generally  and  well  known,  and  I  will 
use  the  utmost  brevity  in  here  re- 
capitulating them,  which  I  do  for  the 
sake  of  adding  a  few  comments,  and 
of  relating  one  or  two  circumstances 
in  the  dispute  to  which  they  g^ve  rise 
that  I  believe  are  not  widely  known. 
On  the  28th  February  last,  the  BUudc 
Warrior  steam-ship,  a  regular  trader 
between  Mobile  and  New  York, 


f1r«4  from  iW  foraer  pbee  ia  tke 
port  chT  fUrtoab,  81ie  was  estcrcd 
•I  iti«  coaiafli'lMmie  as  is  tMHast, 
ftod  ib«  mtoifoit  prefeoted  was  com- 
tormMe  with  that  dedaratioD,  aUp^s 
profUUmB  being  tbe  oolj  eargo  let 
down*  Her  clamwce  was  tben  ap- 
plied for;  bot  on  tbe  aearcber  frcoi 
U»e  ettatom-boiuie  vialtlog  tbe  vessel, 
ibe  wai  foond  to  be  cottOD-laden ; 
wbereupoti  ber  departure  was  stopped, 
aod  JuiJlcial  proceedings  were  com- 
inen':«<lf  tbe  delay  baving  expired  tbat 
Is  allowed  br  law  for  tbe  rectification 
of  tbe  manffeiit.  Article  162  of  tbe 
Customs  JlegulatloDs  of  tbe  Havanab 
iUtes,  tbat  ^*  after  tbe  twelve  hours 
allowed  hy  Article  16  for  tbe  rectifi- 
CAtloo  of,  or  addition  to,  the  manifest, 
shall  have  expired,  all  goods  tbat  mav 
have  been  omitted  In  It  itball  be  seized ; 
and,  moreover,  tbe  captain  shall  be 
fined  to  tbe  amount  of  their  value, 
provided  always  the  amount  of  duty 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  on  tbe 
contents  of  tbe  package  or  packages 
do  not  exceed  four  hundred  dollars ; 
because  If  it  exceed  that  sum,  and  if 
the  goods  belong,  or  are  consigned  to, 
the  owner,  captain,  or  supercargo,  tbe 
fine  shall  not  t>e  imposed,  but,  instead 
of  it.  the  vessel,  together  with  its 
freignts  and  evervthing  else  available, 
shall  be  seized/*  This  is  explicit 
enough ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
copy  of  the  custom-house  regulations, 
printed  In  English,  was  handed  to 
Captain  Bullock,  commanding  the 
Black  Warrior,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  port.  By  order  of  the  authorities 
the  cargo  was  landed,  and  found  to 
consist  of  957  bales  of  cotton.  Tbe 
amount  of  seizure  and  of  fines  in- 
curred was  very  large,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Fezuela,  captain-general  of  the 
Havanah,  desured  the  superior  board 
of  administration  to  consider  the 
matter,  with  a  view  to  its  reduction. 
That  board  fully  confirmed  the  legal- 
ity of  the  steps  taken  and  fines  im- 
posed, but  left  it  at  the  discretion  of 
the  captain-general  to  reduce  the 
latter  if  he  thought  proper.  He  con- 
sulted the  attorney- general  of  the 
island,  who  recommended  their  reduc- 
tion to  ten  thousand  dollars,  exclusive 
of  all  expenses  incurred  in  discharg- 
ing the  carffo;  but  general  Peznela 
finally  decided  to  reduce  the  penaltv 
to  six  thousand  dollars,  including  ul 


■ii^  be  aDoved  to 
Beia   of  the 
wptmdmg  torn  ik^ 
and,  fisaOj, 

imoo,  enticaiiBg  its  fvtker 
liiis,  however,  iht 
wbo  had  offidaDy  a»an«M,Mf<l  kis  de* 
cision,  relnsed  to  graat ;  bsl  he  te- 
warded  m  peiitioii  firoB  tit  ttmugmm 
to  the  Qneea  of  Spain,  is  wfcick  it 
was  set  forth  that  there  oo«ld  hav« 
been  no  frmndnlent  inteatiott— cottoa 
not  being  an  artide  of  ooBsaaptioii 
in  the  i^nd  of  Cnba— in  which  the 
heavy  loss  arising  from  the  detention, 
discharge,  and  rdoadbsg  of  the  T«Bsel 
was  nrged,  and  the  remiaBon  of  the 
fine  craved.  This  prayer  was  sab- 
sequently  granted;  bat  before  dial 
was  done  the  dispute  between  l^»ain 
and  the  United  States  had  aasonied 
menacing  proportions. 

This  statement  of  weO-aaoertained 
facts  shows  the  Cuban  authorities  to 
have  acted  strictly  within  the  law 
throughout  the  whole  bnsiness,  and 
with  great  clemency  to  the  persons 
who  had  transgressed  it.  If  it  suited 
American  vessels,  trading  between 
Mobile  and  New  York,  to  call  at  the 
Havanah  to  take  in  coals,  or  for 
other  objects,  they  were  bound  to 
comply  in  every  respect  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  colony,  and 
could  not  expect  to  get  off  scot-finee 
if  they  transgressed  them.  But  there 
is  a  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  which  somewhat  modi- 
fies this  view  of  matters  in  the  case 
of  the  Black  Warrior.  It  appeara 
that,  owing  to  the  remissness,  in- 
dulgence, or — it  has  been  suggested, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it  proved — 
the  corruptness  of  the  Cuban  antho- 
rities,  the  Black  Warrior  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  entering  the  port  with 
a  cargo,  exhibiting  a  manifest  that 
stated  her  to  be  in  ballast,  and  beins 
entered  and  cleared  accordingly,  and 
that  she  had  actually  made  more  than 
thuiy  voyages  in  that  manner  withont 
let  or  impe&nent.   It  is  scarcely  poa- 
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sible  that  this  should  not  have  been 
known  to  the  Cuban  custom-house, 
and  if  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  course  pursued  on  the  occasion  of 
the  voyage  made  in  February  1854 
was,  although  doubtless  strictly  legal, 
harsh  and  injudicious.  The  neglect 
to  enforce  the  law  on  more  than  thirty 
previous  voyages  might  not  suffice  to 
abrogate  it ;  but  it  should  have  in- 
duced the  Cuban  authorities — though 
it  had  been  but  from  considerations 
of  prudence — to  re- enforce  it  less  sud- 
denly. It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  new  captain- general,  and  one  or 
two  other  newly- appointed  and  high 
functionaries,  who  had  gone  out  with 
him  to  the  Havanah  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  difficulty, 
were  fired  with  zed  for  reform ;  and 
it  is  stated  that,  during  the  first  few 
months  of  their  administration,  the 
revenue  of  the  island  increased.  But 
they  should  have  gone  to  work  more 
coolly  and  gradually.  In  consideration 
of  the  long  impunity  the  irregularities 
of  the  Black  Warrior  had  enjoyed,  it 
would  surely  have  sufficed,  on  the  28th 
February,  to  have  warned  the  captain 
and  consignees  that  such  could  be  no 
longer  permitted,  and  that,  on  her 
next  voyage,  the  law  would  be  rigidly 
enforced,  should  occasion  be  given.  To- 
wards a  country  of  equal  or  inferior 
power,  this  would  have  been  the  fairest 
and  most  proper  course  to  pursue ;  but 
towards  so  potent  and  aggressive  a 
neighbour  as  the  United  States,  it 
was  most  unwise  to  adopt  any  other. 
But  although  numerous  misrepresen- 
tations have  been  circulated  on  the 
eubject,  this  fault  of  judgment  is  the 
only  one  in  the  afiair  of  the  Black 
Warrior  that  can  fairly  be  imputed  to 
General  Pezuela  and  his  subordinates. 
Of  course,  the  business  was  a  god- 
aend  to  President  Pierce  and  the  an- 
nexation party  in  the  United  States. 
The  former  forthwith  sent  a  strong — 
I  might  almost  say  a  violent — message 
to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  de- 
claring the  seizure  of  the  Black  War- 
rior to  present  "  a  clear  case  of  wrong," 
attributing  habitual  misconduct  to  the 
authorities  of  Cuba,  and  stating  that 
he  had  already  given  instructions  for 
the  demand  of  an  immediate  indem- 
nity; in  the  event  of  the  refusal  of 
which,  he  declared,  in  menacing  terms, 
that  he  would  '^  vindicate  the  honour 
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of  the  American  fiag."  Now  Mr 
Soule  appears  again  upon  the  scene. 
The  demands  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Spanish  government  were  an  in- 
demnity of  £60,000  sterling,  the  dis- 
missal of  all  those  Cuban  authorities 
that  had  been  concerned  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Black  Warrior 
(this  would  of  course  include  General 
Pezuela,  although  his  name  appears 
not  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
note),  and  finally  that,  in  future,  the 
governor  of  Cuba  should  have  power 
to  settle  disputes  with  the  United 
States  without  reference  to  the  home 
government — an  arrangement  directly 
opposed  to  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  Spanish 
ministry  demurred  to  such  exorbitant 
and  unreasonable  demands.  Calderon 
de  la  Barca,  the  feeble  and  timid 
foreign  minister  of  the  Sartorius  cabi- 
net, was  no  match  for  Mr  Sonl^.  He 
even  suffered  himself  to  be  bullied  by 
the  American  secretary  of  legation, 
who,  on  conveying  to  him  a  commu- 
nication, took  out  his  watch  and  stated 
the  exact  time  he  would  allow  him 
to  answer  it.  And  although  Sarto- 
rius came  to  the  aid  of  his  aged  and 
incapable  colleague,  he  quickly  dis- 
gusted Mr  Soule  by  his  double-deal- 
ing, evasions,  and  procrastination. 
None  of  the  communications  that 
have  passed  during  the  discussion  of 
the  Black  Warrior  affair  have  as  yet 
been  published  in  Spain,  or,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  in  America.  All  the  corre- 
spondence that  passed  In  Cuba  is  be- 
fore us,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
case ;  but  there  our  documentary  in- 
formation stops.  What  is  positively 
known  from  other  sources  is,  that 
there  seemed  so  little  chance  of  the 
affair  being  settled  with  Mr  Sould, 
that  the  Spanish  government  directed 
Seflor  Cneto  to  try  to  arrange  it  at 
Washington,  and  sent  after  him,  soon 
after  his  departure,  by  Seflor  Galiano, 
notes  and  instructions  to  aid  him  in 
the  task.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  that,  scarcely  anything  was  heard 
of  the  matter;  and  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr  Sould  was  himself 
left  without  communications  from  his 
government  for  a  length  of  time  that 
annoyed  and  perhaps  surprised  him. 
This  naturally  awakens  a  doubt  whe- 
ther hlfl  proceedings  have  been  alto- 
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gether  approved  at  headqaartera.  His 
mends  here  maintain  that  they  have. 
It  Ib  presumable  that  they  derive  their 
information  from  himself. 

On  the  1st  of  August  last,  in  com- 

gliance  with  the  desire  of  the  United 
tates  Senate,  President  Pierce  sent  to 
it  a  message  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
American  relations  with  Spain  since  his 
former  menacing  message  of  the  16th 
March.  All  that  he  said  that  directly 
referred  to  the  Black  Warrior  affair, 
was  that  Spain,  instead  of  granting 
prompt  reparation,  had  justified  the 
eondnct  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  and 
thereby  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
their  acts.  The  tone  of  the  whole 
message  was  threatening  to  Spain, 
and  the  probability  of  war  at  no  dis- 
tant period  was  plainly  indicated.  It 
nevertheless  excited  little  apprehen- 
sion here,  where  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  an  unprincipled 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  Mr  Pierce,  to 
regain,  by  an  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  the  people,  the  popularity  he  had 
lost,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
up  alarm  in  Cuba,  and  to  wear  out 
the  energies  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  at 
last,  disheartened  and  intimidated,  a 
Spanish  government  would  be  found 
willing  to  sell  the  island.  It  is  doubt- 
ful,.  however,  whether  any  Spanish 
minister  would  dare  to  entertain  pro- 
posals for  its  purchase.  Mr  l^ul^ 
Las  declared  himself,  in  his  place  in 
Congress,  decidedly  opposed  to  that 
mode  of  acquiring  Cuba,  on  the  ground 
that  it  must,  at  no  distant  date,  faU 
into  the  lap  of  the  Union  without 
costing  a  dollar.  This  declaration  is 
nearly  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  is 
less  expensive  to  take  a  thing  by  force 
than  to  buy  it  with  money,  and  con- 
Teys  pretty  much  the  sentiment  for  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  which  on  a 
amall  scale,  men  used  to  be  hung,  and 
are  now  transported.  Mr  Soul^  is 
unquestionably  a  man  of  talent — elo- 
quent, wary,  skilful  in  adapting  him- 
self to  the  persons  with  whom  he 
eomes  in  contact — but  he  is  deficient 
in  good  taste,  as  he  has  more  than 
once  shown  since  he  came  to  Madrid, 
and  his  patriotism  and  philanthropy, 
with  respect  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
smack  too  strongly  of  piracy  to  obtain 
much  respect  in  Europe,  however 
acceptable  they  may  prove,  and  bow- 
ever  loudly  they  may  bo  applauded,  in 


a  lodge  of  the  "  Lone  Star,"  or  at  a 
New  Orleans  public  meeting.  Bst 
although  *^  Cuba  without  cost  **  may 
be  the  device  inscribed  on  hia  banner 
— a  black  one,  it  is  to  be  presumed — 
when  he  came  to  Spain  as  the  rqire- 
sentative  of  his  government,  he  was 
bound  to  obey  his  instructions,  and 
these,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  donbti 
were  to  offer  a  large  sum  of  monej 
for  the  much-coveted  island.  Know- 
ing what  we  know  of  the  Saitorius 
ministry,  we  are  justified  in  believm^ 
that  they  would  have  had  no  objecdon 
to  effect  a  sale  which  they  assnTedly 
would  have  made  the  means  of  filling 
their  own  pockets.  But  however  in- 
clined they  may  have  felt,  they  dared 
not  do  it. 

For  some  weeks  the  Black  Warrior 
question  had  been  comparatively  little 
spoken  of  in  Madrid,  and  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  haa  been 
amicably  adjusted  at  Washington,  or 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  so,  when  the 
O'Donnell  insurrection  and  the  Julj 
revolution  concentrated  the  public 
thought  on  home  politics.  Things 
had  scarcely  begun  to  settle  down, 
when,  on  the  21st  August,  the  arrival 
of  the  President's  message  of  the  Ist 
once  more  drew  attention  to  Cuba, 
and  to  the  state  of  affurs  between 
Spain  and  America.  Just  a  week 
later,  on  the  28th,  occurred  the  out- 
break I  have  described  in  the  early 
part  of  this  letter.  On  that  same  day, 
before  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  it 
was  said  in  Madrid  that  the  Ameri- 
can minister  was  concerned  in  the 
insurrection.  The  next  day,  when 
things  were  quiet,  the  part  he  was 
alleged  to  have  played  was  matter  of 
common  conversation,  and  then  the 
newspapers  took  up  the  matter.  Hie 
Diario  EspafM^  usually  one  of  the 
best  written  and  best  informed  of  the 
Madrid  journals,  which  supports  the 
present  government,  and  us  believed 
to  be  the  special  organ  of  General 
O'Donnell,  published  on  the  80th 
August  a  very  strong  article  on  the 
subject.  It  had  been  stoted  the  day 
before  with  truth  that  Mr  Soul^  was 
about  to  leave  Madrid  for  France,  and 
the  supposition  had  been  added  that 
he  did  so  in  order  to  avoid  being  in 
the  Spanish  capital  when  news  should 
arrive  of  a  piratical  invasion  of  Cuba 
by  citizens  of  the   United  States. 
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Taking  this  for  a  text,  the  Diario 
EspaTiol  indignantly  asked  if  Mr  Sool^ 
feared  for  his  personal  safety,  and 
mistrasted  the  honoar  of  Spaniards. 
He  would  have  no  cause  for  such 
apprehension,  the  paper  continued, 
^^  even  if  he  had  been  wanting  in  the 
respect  due  to  the  nation,  and  had 
sought  by  every  means  to  favour  pro- 
jects tending  to  deprive  Spain  of  her 
most  precious  colony  :  even  if  it  were 
certain  that  he  had  sought  to  profit  by 
the  days  of  degradation  of  the  Spanish 
government  (under  Sartorius),  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  insatiable  vora- 
city of  high  and  low  influences :  even 
if  it  were  certain  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  profane  the  sanctity  of  the 
revolution,  and  to  sow  discord  amongst 
the  people,  seducing  the  unwary, 
engaging  in  a  vile  intrigue,  giving 
money  and  promising  arms  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  honourable  and  pa- 
triotic men  who  now  direct  the  des- 
tinies of  Spain :  even  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  a  few  deluded 
persons  who  had  failed  to  discern, 
through  the  cloud  of  his  honeyed  and 
flattering  words,  the  latent  idea  of 
keeping  up  agitation  and  disorder  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  so  of  depriving 
Cnba  of  the  succours  the  mother- 
coontry  might  otherwise  send  thither: 
even  though  the  people  knew  that  he 
bad  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  a 
moment  of  effervescence  traitorously 
to  excite  its  indignation,  and  to  hurry 
it  to  revolt.**  This  was  pretty  plain 
speaking.  On  the  same  day  that  the 
article  appeared,  Mr  Sonl4  addressed 
an  angry  letter  to  the  Diario  Espa/M, 
which  did  not  publish  it  The  letter 
afterwards  appeared  in  a  French  fron- 
tier newspaper.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  its  contents,  as  given  in 
the  Bayonne  Messager  of  the  9th 
August : — 


tt 


Madbid,  30th  August, 

**  A  Monsieur  le  IHrteteur  du  Diario 
EspanoL 

^  Sir, — The  tone  aud  character  of  the 
article  concerning;  me  published  in  your 
«heet  of  this  day,  too  plainly  prore  the 
Influences  that  bare  inspired  it  for  me  not 
to  honour  it  by  a  word  of  reply. 

^  1  leave  Madrid  because  it  pleases  me 
to  leave  it,  and  because  I  have  no  account 
to  render  to  anybody,  either  of  my  pro- 
eeedings  or  of  the  motives  that  deterndBt 
them. 


"I  will  never  absent  myself  from  any 
place  through  fear  of  being  insulted  or 
put  in  peril  by  those  whom  my  presence 
may  displease. 

"  I  do  not  fear  impertinence,  nor  even 
assassins. 

**  And  especially,  Sir,  I  do  not  fear  the 
people. 

''The  people  respects  what  deservM 
to  be  respected  ; — ^it  brands  only  the 
miserable  men  who  flatter  and  deceive  ii. 
...  It  fights — but  it  does  not  aaiat- 
sinate. 

^  As  to  the  perfidious  insinuations  of 
which  your  article  is  full,  they  are  beneath 
my  contempt. 

**  I  leave  to  you  the  merit  of  the  var- 
nish with  which  yon  have  covered  them^ 
and,  to  those  who  dictated  them,  the  in- 
famy of  their  invention. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  Servant, 

'PlKBRB  SouL^.** 

The  charges  brought  by  the  Diario 
Espafiol^  and  to  which  the  above  cha« 
racteristic  epistle  was  the  reply,  were 
endorsed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  public  opinion  in  Madrid.  On  the 
12th  of  August,  Mr  Soul^  unable  to 
attend  the  banquet  given  by  the  Press, 
had  addressed  to  the  committee  of 
management  a  letter,  in  which  occur- 
red the  following  passage:  "The  heart 
of  Young  America^  doubt  it  not,  will 
palpitate  with  joy  and  delight  at  the 
breath  of  the  perfumed  breeze  that 
shall  waft  to  it  across  the  ocean  the 
acclamations  of  liberated  Spain.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  mine  is  in- 
toxicated with  felicity  by  the  hope 
that  Europe,  apathetic  though  it  seem, 
will  not  suffer  those  germs  of  regene- 
ration, which  the  sublime  sacrifice  of 
some  of  her  sons  has  just  so  miracu- 
lously caused  to  sprout,  to  become  de- 
bilitated, and  to  die."  It  is  charitably 
supposed,  by  those  who  credit  the 
American  minister's  participation  in 
the  events  of  the  28th  August,  that 
the  intoxication  referred  to  in  this 
flowery  and  figurative  paragraph  had 
not  entirely  passed  away  at  that  date, 
and  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  the 
dining  committee  thought  it  his  duty, 
as  the  representative  of  Toung  Ame- 
rica, to  contribute  bis  aid  to  that  ger- 
minatiou  of  regeneration  which  apa« 
thetic  Spaud  showed  herself  tardy  in 
promoting.  At  the  same  time,  there 
certainly  are  not  wanting  evil-disposed 
persons,  who  afiBrm  that  Mr  Soul^  hat 
so  concentrated  hisYlBioii  on  his adopi* 
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ed  country,  that  he  can  scarcely  &eera 
any  other ;  that  he  looka  with  eontempi 
npon  the  herd  of  slaves  who  range  aboot 
^irope,  and  that  to  him  it  would  be 
matter  of  indifference  to  see  the  Old 
World  perish,  so  that  the  New  World 
pfospered — and,  with  it,  his  ambition. 
It  has  farther  been  said  that,  neither 
pmdent  nor  scmpnlons  in  the  means 
be  employed,  he  condescended  assidn- 
onsly  to  court  that  Dowager  Qoeen 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  principles  he  professes,  and 
to  admit  the  society  of  a  yet  more  ille- 
gitimate inflaence  at  the  Spanish  court. 
It  has  been  declared,  and  believed  by 
many,  that  Mr  Sonld,  knowing  that 
the  government  of  Espartero  and 
0*Donnell  was  not  one  that  he  coald 
either  intimidate  or  bay,  and  behold- 
ing in  its  character  an  insarmoaatable 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  great 
object  of  his  desires,  resolved  to  work 
for  its  downfall  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his 
fervent  sympathy  with  the  welfare 
and  liberties  of  Spain,  he  would  have 
preferred  either  anarchy  or  despotism 
to  the  triumph  of  a  system  which, 
whilst  maintaining  those  liberties, 
rendered  more  and  more  remote  the 

Erospect  of  realisation  of  that  cher- 
ihed  project,  whose  accomplishment 
would  introduce  a  new  star  "  into  the 
celestial  vault  of  Young  America,"  and 
at  the  same  time  vastly  add  to  the 
Importance  and  popularity  in  the 
States  of  the  American  minister  at 
Madrid.  All  these  things  have  been 
said,  and  have  found  wide  credence  in 
this  capital  and  elsewhere. 

Enough,  liowever,  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  The  sum  of  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  demanded  by  Mr  Pierce 
to  make  head  against  the  possible 
contingency  of  a  war  with  Spain,  hav- 
ing been  refused  him  by  the  Ameri- 
can Senate,  the  probabilities  of  such 
a  war  occurring  are  greatly  diminish- 
ed, and  the  Spanish  government  en- 
tertains little  apprehension  on  that 
score.  Upon  the  other  hand,  not- 
withstanding Mr  Piercers  declaration 
in  his  Message  of  the  1st  August  that 
the  whole  of  the  means  which  the 
constitution  allows  to  the  executive 
power  should  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  law,  treaties,  and  in- 
ternational right,  contemplated  by 
certain  dtiaens  of  the  United  States, 


who,  as  the  government  was  officially 
and  positively  informed,  were  fitting 
out  an  expedition  for  the  invasion  of 
Cnba  —  notwithstanding  this  assur- 
ance, I  say,  there  appear  grounds  ftnr 
fearing  that,  owing  perhaps  to  tiie 
weakness  of  the  executive  arm  in  the 
States,  the  expedition  in  question  wiH 
yet  sail  for  the  coveted  shores  of  the 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  Whether,  if  at- 
tempted, it  will  meet  the  fate  of  that 
under  Lopez,  or  whether  it  will  succeed, 
not  only  in  landing,  but  in  holding  its 
sround  until  it  can  receive  Uiose  rein- 
roroements  which  would  probably  flock 
to  it  from  the  Southern  States,  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  there  that  it  had 
occupied,  and  was  maintaining,  a  posi- 
tion, is  a  matter  of  anxious  uncer- 
tainty. The  island  is  strongly  gar- 
risoned, but  American  riflemen  are 
formidable  opponents.  The  Spanish 
government  feels  confident  of  the  re- 
sult, and  fully  reckons  on  the  fidelity 
and  valour  of  the  two  or  three  and 
twenty  thousand  good  troops  now  in 
Cuba.  Where  the  Americans  will  be 
most  deficient  will  doubtless  be  in 
cavalry  and  artillery.  The  Spaniards 
have  a  thousand  dragoons,  several 
batteries  of  field-artillery,  and  nume- 
rous large  Paixhans  guns  garnishing 
the  forts  and  batteries  of  the  island. 
And  although  Spanish  cavalry,  judg- 
ing from  what  we  see  here,  is  generally 
but  indifferently  mounted,  it  is  abun- 
dantly able  to  cope  with  irregular  in- 
fantry, and  indeed  would  prove  most 
formidable  to  the  invaders,  if  they 
ventured  forth  from  the  shelter  of 
forests  and  hedges,  or  firom  Uie  broken 
ground  favourable  to  sharp-shooters. 
As  to  the  couraj^  of  the  men,  when 
well  led,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
Grood  leading,  which  they  have  rarely 
had,  is  all  that  Spaniards  want  to  be 
as  valiant  troops  as  any  in  Europe; 
Only  the  other  day,  at  Vicldvaro, 
with  General  Garrigo  and  other  brave 
and  determined  oflScers  at  their  head, 
regiments  of  dragoons  repeatedly  gal- 
loped up  to  the  very  mouths  of  bat- 
teries, which  received  them,  at  a  few 
yards^  distance,  with  volleys  of  grape. 
Men  who  would  do  this,  would  hardly 
flinch  from  charging  irregolar  rifle- 
men, however  accurate  and  deadly 
thehr  fire.  Hie  Spanish  artOlefy  is 
considered  the  best  arm  in  the  aerviee; 
it  is  certainly  the  one  with  whicli  ih% 
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most  pains  are  taken,  and  which  pos- 
sesses the  best-instracted  ofiScers. 
The  infantry  now  in  Caba  is  about 
twenty  thousand  strong,  well  disci- 
plined, in  good  condition,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate.  Were  these 
forces,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
concentrated  in  the  field  against  the 
American  pirates,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  could  succeed  in 
getting  together,  or  at  least  in  land- 
ing, a  force  capable  of  resisting  their 
attack.  To  speak  positively  on  this 
point,  however,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  be  somewhat  in  the  confidence  of  the 
jUibusteros^  or  at  least  to  know  more 
than  is  positively  known  of  their  re- 
sources, plans,  and  places  of  rendez- 
vous. But  even  supposing  that  they 
muster  more  than  we,  in  our  imper- 
fect information,  think  probable,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  very 
best  irregular  troops,  however  formid- 
able their  valour  and  skill  with  their 
weapons  may  render  them  in  small 
numbers,  are  far  less  to  be  feared 
when  they  act  In  large  masses.  Then 
the  deficiency  in  discipline  and  drill 
tells  heavily  against  them.  I  am  far 
from  underrating  the  indomitable  pluck 
of  the  Americans,  or  their  coolness  or 
steadiness  when  in  peril,  and  only 
desire  to  see  those  valuable  qualities 
displayed  in  a  better  cause  than  the 
one  to  which  we  are  assured  they 
are  shortly  to  be  devoted.  But  in  an 
open  plain,  or  in  the  attack  of  a  fort- 
ress, and  when  opposed  to  regular 
troops  of  average  bravery,  something 
more  than  pluck  and  coolness  is  re- 
quired. Upon  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  when  we  seek  to 
strike  the  balance  of  chances,  that  the 
garrison  of  Cuba  could  not  be  brought 
entire  into  the  field.  Certain  forts, 
and  towns,  and  positions  must  be 
held,  and  although  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  these  would  be  left  to 
the  keeping  of  the  numerous  volun- 
teers that  would  take  up  arms  the 
monaent  an  invasion  occurred,  still 
portions  of  the  garrison  must  be  de- 
tached from  the  main  body.  An  in- 
telligent Spaniard,  who  has  spent 
several  years  in  Cuba,  and  but  re- 
cently returned  thence,  gave  it  me  as 
his  opinion  that  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  men  could  be  employed  as 
the  army  of  operation.  He  estimated 
the  present  garrison  at  rather  under 


twenty  thousand  men  effective  for  the 
field,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
government  estimate.  The  European 
Spaniards  in  the  bland  he  believed  to 
be  about  fifty  thousand,  a  large  pro- 
portion Basques  and  Catalans,  and 
who  would  readily  enrol  themselves 
as  volunteers  in  case  of  peril,  would 
prove  formidable  antagonists,  and 
fight  desperately  for  their  homes  and 
property.  As  to  the  native  Cubans, 
many  of  them  would  be  likely  to  join 
the  Americans,  if  these  were  strong, 
and  gained  advantages  at  first  start- 
ing ;  but  if  the  invaders  were  worsted, 
the  Cubans  would  fly  to  arms  and 
vaunt  their  fidelity  to  Spain.  The 
negroes,  who  have  no  wish  to  ex- 
change Spanish  for  American  masters, 
and  who  are  aware  of  the  many  dis- 
advantages under  which  even  a  free* 
man  of  colour  labours  in  the  States, 
would  all  be  ready  to  fight,  if  arms 
were  given  to  them.  The  negro  mode 
of  fighting,  as  described  to  me  by  per* 
sons  who  are  well  acquainted  with  it, 
is  peculiar  and  dangerous.  They  fire 
a  volley,  receive  the  enemy's  fire, 
throw  away  their  muskets,  and  rush 
in  with  cutlass  or  poniard. 

The  long  narrow  shape  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  lizard  with  the  head  look- 
ing eastward,  is  favourable  to  its 
defenders,  since  it  facilitates  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  invading  force.  It  will 
be  a  great  advantage  if  Groneral 
Concha's  arrival  takes  place  pre- 
viously to  any  attack.  He  is  the 
very  man  to  command  under  such 
circumstances.  Quick  of  eye  and 
ready  of  resource,  he  will  inspire  the 
troops  with  confidence,  and  raise  the 
courage  of  the  Cubans.  Amongst 
these  he  has,  what  no  captain-gen- 
eral of  Cuba  in  our  time  has  had,  a 
strong  party — persons  who  are  at- 
tached to  him,  like  his  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, prefer  him  to  any  other 
captain-general,  and  will  stand  by  him 
to  the  utmost  with  all  the  influence 
and  power  they  may  possess.  This  is 
a  principal  reason  why  he  readily  and 
gladly  accepted  the  destuiation  to- 
wards which  he  is  now  steaming, — if 
indeed  he  has  not  arrived  there,  alnoe 
his  departure  from  Corunna  took  place 
upwards  of  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
Spanish  government  —  and  indeed 
Spaniards  generally,  as  far  as  mj 
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means  of  observation  extend^nter- 
tain  a  sanguine  belief  that,  with  the 
troops  at  his  command,  and  with  the 
moral  and  physical  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  dwellers  on  the  island, 
Concha  will  so  handle  the  intruding 
•nnexionists  as  to  make  them  heartily 
repent  their  unprovoked  and  nnjosti- 
fiable  aggression. 

There  are  other  points  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  we  discuss 
the  probable  issue  of  the  anticipated 
'Oonnict.  One  of  these,  on  which 
•uch  conflicting  testimony  has  been 
given  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form 
A  decided  opinion  with  respect  to  it,  is 
the  amount  of  support  the  Americans 
would  find  in  the  island  itself.  The 
Spaniards,  as  I  have  above  intimated, 
think  it  would  be  unimportant.  Ask 
'  a  Yankee  annexionist,  and  he  will  tell 
jou  that  the  whole  island,  with  the 
exception  of  the  European  Spaniards 
resident  in  it,  pines  for  release  from 
the  intolerable  yoke  of  Spain,  longs  to 
hoist  the  Stripes  and  Stars,  and  to 
eling  to  the  proud  neck  of  the  Ameri- 
can eagle.  I  have  been  told  by 
Americans  of  the  numbers  of  letters 
received  from  inhabitants  of  Cuba, 
expressive  of  these  sentiments,  and 
imploring  sympathy  and  assistance. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  a  few 
malcontents,  or  American  settlers  in 
the  island,  would  suffice  to  circulate 
an  immense  number  of  such  com- 
plaints and  prayers.  One  may  ima- 
gine, for  instance,  the  consignees  of 
tiie  Black  Warrior,  after  inditing  their 
submissive  and  penitent  letters  to  the 
governor-general,  and  their  petition  to 
the  Queen  of  Spain  for  the  remission 
of  the  fine,  dipping  their  sharpest  iron 
pen  into  the  ink-bottle,  and  relieving 
(heir  afflicted  souls  by  throwing  off 
ecreaming  despatches  to  their  friends 
in  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
inveighing  against  the  tyranny  of 
Spanish  rule,  and  longing  for  the  day 
when  Cuba  should  join  the  Union. 
By  those  to  whom  such  letters  were 
welcome,  they  would  naturally  be 
made  the  most  of;  they  would  be 
iianded  about,  talked  of,  and  their 
contents  verbally  repeated,  until  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  hundred  letters 
iiad  arrived  instead  of  one.  The 
Spaniards  themselves  admit  that  a 

r;  of  the  Creole  population  would 
glad  to  see  the  island  detached 


firom  Spain.  To  these  I  suppose  we 
may  safely  add,  as  partisans  of  Cabals 
becoming  a  State  of  the  Union,  all 
the  Anglo-Americans  resident  in  the 
island.  Beyond  this,  I  am  in  poe- 
session  of  no  trustworthy  evidence; 
and  when  I  say  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Creoles  or  native  whites 
are  disaffected  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, I  state  it,  as  you  will  observCy 
on  Spanish  authority,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  authority  of  Spaniards 
long  resident  in  the  island,  particn- 
larly  capable,  by  their  position  and 
intelligence,  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment, and  the  sole  drawback  to  the 
value  of  whose  opinion  is  the  ad- 
missible supposition  that  it  may  be 
biassed  by  their  natural  wishes  en 
the  subject. 

Supposing  that,  in  the  autumn  of 
1854,  an  American  expedition,  start- 
ing from  Florida,  or  from  one  of  the 
small  islands  in  the  Bahama  channel, 
made  a  descent  upon  Cuba,  were  en^ 
tirely  worsted,  and  cut  off  or  compelled 
to  re-embark.  How  long  a  time  would 
elapse  before  a  third  expedition  were 
got  ready  ?  Would  not  the  interval 
probably  be  shorter  than  the  one  be- 
tween the  Lopez  expedition  and  the 
present  date  ?  The  dogged  tenacity 
of  a  certain  class  of  Americans,  when 
bent  upon  acquisition,  is  well  iuiown. 
And  is  it  not  probable  that  each  ex- 
pedition would  exceed  the  preceding 
one  in  strength,  until  one  went  forth 
strong  enough  to  triumph  ?  The  pas- 
sage of  the  island  from  the  feeble  hands 
of  bankrupt  decrepid  Spain  into  the 
strong  ones  of  the  young  and  vigorous 
Union,  is  a  mere  question  of  time,  un- 
less other  nations  interfere.  Are  any 
prepared  to  do  so?  England  and 
France  are  of  course  the  only  powers 
to  which  Spain  might  look  for  aid  to 
prevent  her  being  robbed  of  her  last 
valuable  colony.  And  would  she  not 
look  to  them  in  vain,  at  least  under 
present  circumstances  ?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Spaniards  reckon  on 
such  assistance.  The  reflecting  por- 
tion of  the  nation — those  who  think 
upon  the  subject  at  all — seem  con- 
vinced that  the  island  must  sooner  or 
later  pass  from  them.  Some  would 
be  disposed  to  sell  it,  whilst  it  still 
has  value,  before  the  Americans  feel 
so  certain  of  getting  it  by  other  means 
that  they  will  no  longer  feel  disposed 
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to  disburse.  Others,  on  the  oontrarj, 
are  for  holding  it  to  the  last,  burning 
the  last  cartridge  before  giving  in,  and, 
as  a  last  desperate  resource,  emanci- 
pating the  slavea  The  most  rational 
and  profitable  of  the  two  coorses 
would  doubtless  be  the  sale.  And 
jet,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  na- 
tiond  conceit  of  a  large  .number  of 
Spaniards  —  who  believe*  that  the 
valour  of  Spanish  troops  must  alwajs 
suffice  to  guard  Cuba,  and  who  have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  present  history  of  the  world  to 
see  that  in  the  course  of  nature  thej 
must  lose  it — it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  ministry  to  brave  the  storm  of 
indignation  that  would  here  be  raised 
by  the  sale  of  the  island.  It  could,  of 
course,  under  the  present  regime,  be 
done  only  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Cortes ;  and  perhaps  the  wisest  thing 
the  Espartero  ministry  could  do  would 
be  to  bring  forward  the  subject  when 
that  body  meets  in  November.  To 
give  advice  to  Spain  is,  I  am  aware,  a 
delicate  thing  for  foreign  governments 
to  do,  but  the  men  at  present  at  the 
head  of  affairs  here  are  not  likely  to 
mbtake  the  motive,  or  to  take  offence 
at  a  well-intended  counsel.  If  Eng- 
land and  France  be  quite  decided  to 
take  no  steps  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  Cuba  to  Spain,  and  if  the 
government  of  this  countiy  be  not 
already  perfectly  aware  of  that  de- 
cision, it  would  be  but  right  to  give  it 
the  information,  so  that  it  might  fairiy 
and  fully  appreciate  its  position  and 
chances,  and  not  delude  itself  with 
vain  hopes,  never  to  be  realised,  of 
ultimate  succour  from  powerful  allies. 
Assuredly  no  Spanish  government 
was  ever  more  in  want  than  is  the 
present  one  of  the  pecuniary  supplies 
which  the  sale  of  Cuba  would  place 
at  its  disposal.  The  state  of  the  fi- 
nances of  the  country  is  lamentable, 
and  ministers  are  the  more  to  be 
pitied,  since  theur  embarrassed  posi- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  no  fault  of 
theirs,  but  of  the  scandalous  misrule 
and  malversation  of  several  preced- 
ing governments,  and  especially  of 
that  of  Sartorins.  The  Spanish  and 
English  newspapers  have  ahready  sup- 
plied many  details  on  this  head.  I 
will  content  myself  with  throwing  to- 
gether a  few  of  the  principal  and  most 
Btriking   facts.    When   the   present 


government  assumed  office,  it  found 
an  empty  treasury,  and,  even  worse 
than  that,  the  resources  on  which  it 
might  have  reckoned  for  advances 
were  already  anticipated.  There  was 
no  money  anywhere.  The  Sartoriu»- 
Domenech-CoUantes  ministry  had 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything. 
The  forced  loan  decreed  on  the  19Ui 
May,  and  which  was  to  be  paid  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July,  had 
not  flowed  in  with  that  gratifying 
rapidity  announced  by  the  organs  of 
the  Pdaco  cabinet ;  but  nevertheless 
about  four  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  had  been  ool- 
lected,  out  of  nearly  two  millionSt 
which  it  was  estimated  that  it  should 
yield.  Of  the  £470,000,  about  £140, 
or  thirteen  thousand  reals,  remained 
in  the  treasury.  The  confusion  in 
the  public  accounts  rendered  neces- 
sary the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers to  investigate  them,  and  to  re- 
port the  real  state  of  the  finances. 
The  labours  of  these  commissioners 
brought  to  light  a  whole  system  of  ini- 
quity and  of  downright  robbery.  The 
most  shameful  jobs  had  been  perpe- 
trated ;  fands  set  apart  for  particular 
purposes,  and  which  could  not  legally 
be  otherwise  employed,  had  been  mis- 
appropriated ;  enormous  amounts  had 
been  expended  in  secret-service  money, 
of  which  no  account  was  to  be  found ; 
everything  the  government  had  to 
pay  was  in  arrears,  and  all  they  had 
to  receive  was  in  advance.  The  re- 
sult of  the  examination  was  to  ex- 
hibit a  balance  against  the  treasury 
amounting  to  seven  millions  sterling, 
of  two  and  a-half  millions  of  which 
the  payment  was  urgent  To  meet 
this  heavy  deficiency,  equal  to  hal^ 
ayear*s  revenue,  the  new  ministry 
had  literally  nothing  but  their  good 
intentions  and  recognised  honesty- 
excellent  things,  but  not  always 
convertible  into  specie.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution  added  to 
their  embarrassments.  Nothing  was 
to  be  obtained  from  the  provincial 
treasuries,  which  were  found  to  bto 
nearly  all  empty,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing been  drained  to  the  last  real  by 
the  departed  ministers;  whilst  in 
other  cases  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  local  juntas,  formed 
during  the  revolution,  had  spent  the 
money.    During   the  latter  half  of 
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July,  every  place  had  its  junta,  legis- 
lating as  it  thought  fit,  taking  off 
taxes,  admitting  foreign  goods  free  of 
doty,  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 
revenue.  The  effects  of  this  on  the 
revenue  for  the  month  of  July  was  a 
diminution  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling,  or  fully  one- fifth.  Although, 
early  in  August,  the  juntas  were  pro- 
hibited from  passing  laws  and  alter- 
ing the  established  system  of  the 
country,  whilst  since  then  many  of 
them  have  altogether  dissolved  them- 
selves, fears  are  entertained  that  for 
some  months  the  revenue  will  con- 
tinue below  what  it  is  in  ordinary 
times.  The  period  of  revolution  was 
a  jubilee  for  the  smuggler.  At  some 
points  of  the  frontier  he  was  suddenly 
converted  into  a  fair  trader  by  the 
abolition,  decreed  by  juntas,  of  all 
import  duties.  But,  amidst  the  con- 
fusion consequent  on  the  revolution, 
he  nowhere  had  any  difficulty  in  car- 
rying on  his  commerce.  From  Gib- 
raltar, from  Portugal,  from  France, 
foreign  goods  poured  in,  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  smuggling  depots  in 
those  three  countries.  «  Those  large 
illicit  importations  must  for  some 
time  to  come  have  a  serious  effect  on 
the  custom-house  revenue.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  falling-off  in  the  whole 
revenue  for  August  will  be  even  greater 
than  in  that  for  July.  This  appears 
to  me  doubtful,  although  nearly  cer- 
tain in  the  item  of  custom  duties; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  hope 
the  expenditure  will  be  less  under  an 
honest  and  economical  government — 
whose  economy,  however,  has  not,  in 
every  instance,  been  as  rigorous  as 
itself,  I  fully  believe,  earnestly  de- 
sired. The  difficulties  environing  a 
government  that  is  borne  into  power 
in  Spain  on  the  billows  of  a  revolu- 
tion like  that  of  1854,  are  not  to  be 
imagined  by  any  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed them.  To  form  some  faint 
idea  of  them,  one  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  ramifications  and  extent  of 
the  empleamania — mania  for  place— 
which  is  the  great  curse  of  Spain,  and 
which,  when  one  beholds  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  carried,  makes  him 
almost  despair  of  the  io(kprovement  of 
the  nation.  It  were  reasonable  to 
8U]:ipose  that  when  Espartero  and  his 
colleagues  took  office,  under  as  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  certainly,  as  any 
get  of  men  that  ever  accepti^  it^  even 


here,'  they  would  be  allowed  to  give 
their  whole  time  and  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
to  the  getting  rid  of  abuses,  to  the 
introduction  of  proper  economics,  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  calculated 
to  improve  the  wretched  financial 
situation.  Not  so :  the  idea  of  their 
supporters  evidently  was  that  their 
first  duty  was  the  portioning  out  of 
places,  not  only  to  old  friends,  but  to 
many  new  ones — libtraux  du  Unde- 
main.  From  the  day  they  took  office 
down  to  the  present  date,  ministers 
have  been  besieged,  pestered,  over- 
whelmed, by  a  stream  of  applicants 
eager  to  live  upon  the  budget.  Es- 
partero, from  his  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, was  the  chief  victim  of  these 
cormorants.  For  a  very  long  time 
his  anterooms  were  thronged  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night,  by 
persons  who  could  not  go  away,  who 
tDould  see  the  general,  although  per- 
haps the  request  they  had  to  make 
had  no  possible  connection  with  his 
department,  and  should  have  been 
addressed  to  some  other  minister,  to 
the  intendant  of  the  palace,  the  cap- 
tain-general of  the  province,  or  the 
civil  governor  of  Madrid.  Sometimes, 
when  there  were  thirty  or  forty  per- 
sons waiting  at  the  door  of  his  cabi- 
net, all  desS  to  the  remonstrances  of 
weary  aides-de-campj  he  would  come 
out  himself,  as  if  in  despair  at  ever  ob- 
taining repose,  despatch  them  all, 
one  after  the  other,  as  quickly  as 
might  be,  and  then  retreat  with  his 
secretary  into  his  private  room, 
giving  orders  that  nobody  should 
be  admitted,  to  try  to  get  two 
or  three  hours*  uninterrupted  work 
before  the  usual  hour  for  the  sit- 
ting of  the  council  arrived.  And  then 
the  host  of  letters— nearly  all  prayers 
and  petitions,  setting  forth  the  ser- 
vices and  sufferings  of  the  writers, 
and  their  strong  claims  to  place  or 
patronage !  The  supplicants  were  of 
all  kinds  and  classes ;  from  the  colonel 
who  thought  his  merits  would  not  be 
over-rewfurded  by  a  brigadier^s  em- 
broideries, from  the  aspirant  to  some 
fat  berth  of  many  thousand  reals 
a-year,  down  to  the  suitor  for  a  porter's 
place  or  a  sergeant's  stripes,  and  even 
to  individuals  desirous  of  being  ap- 
pointed guitamanchas^  grease  -  spot 
extractors  (fact)  to  the  palace,  and 
who  could  think  of  no  more  fitting 
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person  to  apply  to  than  the  prime- 
minister.  All  this  greedy  mob  pes- 
tered, and  still  pester,  the  president 
of  the  conncil,  and  in  a  less  de- 
cree the  other  ministers,  with  their 
daily  applications.  The  craving  after 
place  is  disgusting  to  behold,  and  ex- 
tends, with  a  few  honourable  excep- 
tions, through  all  dasses.  As  to 
patriotism  in  Spain,  I  have  thentmost 
oifBcnlty,  after  witnessing  what  has 
followed  upon  this  revolution,  in 
crediting  its  existence,  except  in  the 
breasts  of  a  small  minority  of  the 
population.  Patriotism  here  appears 
to  consist  in  turning  out  one  party  in 
torder  that  another  may  step  into  the 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  it  pos- 
sessed. It  is  truly  sickening  to  hear 
the  selfish  cuckoo-song  of  the  seekers 
sfter  places,  to  hear  them  vaunt 
fheir  past  services,  and  tell  of  their 
snfierings  for  the  liberal  cause  during 
the  eleven  long  years  that  succeeded 
1843 — sufferings  consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  when  they  come  to  be  in- 
quired into,  simply  in  exclusion  from 
uose  loaves  and  fishes  for  a  share  of 
which  they  now  hungrily  plead.  Wildi 
a  certain  and  too-numenyns  dassof 
Spaniards,  a  man  is  a  patriot  and  a 
martyr  by  the  mere  fact  of  bis  draw- 
ing nothing  firom  the  treasury.  There 
were  many  persons  who  really  had  done 
great  service  to  the  trimnphant  cause ; 
men  who  had  risked  their  lives,  la- 
boured hard,  and  been  forward  and 
most  useful  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
These  men,  on  account  both  of  their 
merits  and  of  their  abiUties,  had  not 
to  solicit,  but  were  at  onoe  placed  fai 
high  and  responsible  situations.  For 
each  one  appointed,  how  many  mal- 
contents were  made !  Of  these  mal- 
contents some  must  be  concHiated ; 
others  had  claims  which  deserved  at- 
tention, and  which  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient self-denial  and  love  for  their 
country  altogether  to  withdraw. 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  was 
it  possible  for  the  government  to 
economise  as  it  should  and  might 
have  done  ?  The  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  the  influences  exerted, 
were  more  than  it  could  resist,  and 
many  a  place  was  given  that  ought 
to  have  been  suppressed  in  the  in- 
terest of  Spain's  exhausted  treasury. 
It  gives  small  hope  for  the  future  of 
a  country  when  one  sees  even  the 
l)est  of  her  sons  doing  aothing  with* 


out  hope  of  reward,  nothing  for  the 
pure  and  disinterested  love  of  their 
native  land.  And  to  this  mla,  in 
Spain,  I  fear  there  are  bat  few  excep- 
tions. 

A  careful  investigation  and  calm 
review  of  the  present  jstate  of  the 
finances  of  Spain,  leave  upon  the  mind 
a  strong  doubt  aa  to  whetiier  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy  can   possibly  be 
aroided.    I  have  exposed  the  misery 
of  the  treasory,  as  lefit  by  the  min- 
istry of  SartorioB — seven   millioaB 
sterling  deficiency,  and  not  as  many 
pence  in  the  coffers  of  the  State  for 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  new 
government.    With  some  difficulty, 
and  by  tiie  aid  of  the  signatnre  of  the 
San  Fernando  Baidc,  tiie  finance  mu^ 
later  has  obtained  about  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  secured  on  oolo- 
nial  revenues.  Of  coarse,  a  veiy  short 
time  will  see  the  last  of  that  small 
sum;  and  what  is  then  to  be  done,  in 
presence  of  a  revenue  which  it  is  ex- 
pected, vHth  good  show  of  reason, 
will,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  below 
an  average?    Economise,  it  may  be 
said ;  but  economyisnot  tobeeffeoted, 
on  an  important  scale,  at  a  fow  days* 
notice.    It  is  probably  in  the  army 
that  refonn  and  reduction,  if  made*, 
would  most  rapidly  be  fdt  It  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  muuster  of 
war  greatly  to  redoee  it;  and  no  op- 
portonity  can  be  better  than  the  pre- 
sent, for  when  all  the  men  who,  in 
yhrtue  of  the  boon  of  twa  yeara*  re- 
mission of  service  lately  granted  to 
the  whole  army,  liave  comiSeted  tiieir 
time,  shall  have  received  their  dia- 
<diarge,  the  militaiy  fbrces  of  Spain 
will  probably  be  smaller  than  they^ 
ever  nave  been  skoe  the  beginning  of 
tiie  Carlist  war.   The  expense  of  the 
Spaniirii  army  is  about  thi^  millions 
Bterlbug — an  enormous  burthen  on  the 
soanty  revenue.  There  are  other  bur- 
thens more  difficult  to  diminish.   The 
ytem  pursued  in  this  coontry  of 
taming  out  nambers  of  public  officers 
and  employ^  when  a  new  govern- 
ment comes  in,  to  make  room  for  Its 
fHends  and  supporters,  has  loaded 
Spain  with  pensions,  half-pay,  and 
retired  allowances.     These  amount 
to  a  million  and  a  half  stoifaig.  How 
is  this  load  to  be  lightened?     But 
very  gradually,  it  is  evident ;— by  fill- 
ing up  vacant  places  with  pensioned 
men,  whoae  ponslana  tbAi«Q2^«sGL^MiM^. 
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To  abolish  all  those  pensions  not  dae 
to  long  serrice  or  ill- health  woald  be 
to  condemn  thousands  of  families  to 
Btarvation,  and  to  raise  a  storm  that 
no  government  conld  withstand.  Snch 
-a  sweeping  measure  would  not  be 
just,  nor  is  it  practicable.  A  reform 
Of  the  tariff  is  an  obvious  and  most 
effectual  means  of  improving  the  finan- 
cial position.  Let  the  government 
reduce  the  duties  on  foreign  manufac- 
tured cottons  to  twenty  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  importations  (chieflj 
'Contraband)  of  that  class  of  merchan- 
dise at  present  amounts,. as  I  am  in- 
formed, to  about  three  millions  sterling. 
A  twenty- per-cent  duty  would  demo- 
'lish  the  smuggler,  and  vield  the  revenue 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a- year. 
Would  it  not  then  be  possible  for 
Spain  to  get  a  small  loan  on  reason- 
able terms,  the  coupons  being  ac- 
cepted, as  soon  as  due,  in  payment 
•of  custom-house  duties,  and  an  ar- 
rangement, or  the  promise  of  an  early 
one,  being  at  the  same  time  made  with 
Tespect  to  the  amount  of  coupons 
which  Bravo  Murillo  laid  upon  the 
shelf?  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  answer  this  question  until  we  have 
reduced  the  duty.  Here,  again,  great 
difficulties   present  themselves,  and 

iealous  interests  bar  the  way.  Cata- 
onia  and  the  smugglers  would  be  in 
arms  the  very  moment  such  a  mea- 
sure was  promulgated.  Catalonia, 
which  produces  (I  speak  from  expe- 
rience of  its  goods)  wretched  wares 
•at  exorbitant  prices,  has  long  been 
the  great  impediment  to  Spain^s 
-prosperity,  or  at  least  improvement. 
That  one  province  pretends  to  make 
•the  whole  country  buy  its  inferior 
merchandise  in  preference  to  that  of 
England  and  Fnmce ;  and  this  preten- 
tion it  enforces,  to  the  great  profit 
and  contentment  of  the  contraband 
trader.  Time  and  a  strong  govern- 
ment are  needed  to  bring  about  that 
reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
factures which  would  prove  so  great 
a  benefit  to  Spain,  and  to  its  revenue. 
And  at  present,  time  is  wanting. 
Something  must  be  done  quickly.  Aa 
things  now  stand,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whence  is  to  come  the  money  for  the 
next  dividend  on  the  home  and  foreign 


debt.  At  this  date  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  last  dividend  due  on  the 
home  debt  has  been  paid.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  much  will  depend 
on  the  composition  of  the  constituent 
Cortes.  If  the  country  elects  repre- 
sentatives who  will  support  the  pre- 
sent government,  and  so  give  confi- 
dence in  its  duration  and  strength,  it 
is  thought  that  capitalists  will  per- 
haps be  found  to  come  to  its  aid.  But 
if  the  good  sense  of  Spanish  electors 
prove  unequal  to  the  emergency — if 
they  return  a  Chamber  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  demagogues  and 
of  partisans  of  reaction,  and  not 
containing  a  good  working  majority 
in  favour  of  the  policy  of  moderate 
progress,  which  is  that  of  the  Espar- 
tero-O^Donnell  cabinet — there  is  no- 
thing but  fresh  trouble  in  store  for 
Spain,  and  the  question  of  finance 
will  then  appear  almost  hopeless. 

Whilst  contemplating  the  gloomy, 
or  at  least  uncertain,  prospects  of  the 
Spanish  treasury,  I  am  forcibly  re- 
minded of  Cuba  and  of  American 
proposals  for  its  purchase.  I  have 
not  heard  a  statement  of  the  exact 
amount  the  States  are  disposed  to  give ; 
but  I  have  been  assured,  on  no  mean 
authority,  that  it  would  suffice  to  pay 
off  the  whole  of  the  debt,  home  and 
foreign,  and  that  a  handsome  surplus 
would  still  remain  for  roads  and  ndl- 
ways.  Besides  these  advantages, 
Cnba,  once  sold,  Spain  might  safely 
reduce  her  fleet  and  army,  for  she 
would  then  have  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend war  with  the  United  States,  as 
she  at  present  has  none  to  anticipate 
aggression  or  interference  on  the  part 
of  any  European  power.  Relieved  of 
her  heaviest  burthens,  and  blessed  with 
an  honest  government  (if  indeed  it  be 
possible  that  such  endure  in  a  country 
upon  which  the  curse  of  misgovem- 
ment  seems  to  rest),  Spain  might  soon 
and  easily  forget  the  loss  of  that 
cherished  colony,  whose  retention, 
under  present  circumstances,  is  more 
a  question  of  pride  than  of  profit,  and 
to  whose  loss  without-  compensation, 
she  must,  I  fear,  by  the  force  of  events, 
be  prepared  sooner  or  later  to  sub- 
mit. 

Ybdbttb. 
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TURKEY  AND   ITS  POPULATION. 


In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  by 
ourselves  and  others  concerning  the 
Eastern  Question  and  the  condition 
of  Tarkej,  we  have  still  something  to 
say  which  has  not  yet  been  uttered 
with  sufiBcient  emphasis.  We  would 
fain  persuade  our  readers  to  look  be- 
yond the  passing  political  events  of 
the  present  hour,  and  examine  only 
those  features  of  the  Othoman  Empire 
that  blend  with  the  general  history  of 
tbe  civilisation  of  the  human  race. 
Our  minds  have  lately  been  so  much 
occupied  with  the  relations  of  the 
Othoman  government  to  Russia,  and 
with  our  interests  in  defending  the 
Sultan's  territories,  that  we  have 
overlooked  the  position  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Mohammedan  population 
in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Yet  we 
cannot  understand  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, unless  we  know  what  are  the 
social  and  financial  problems  that  now 
disturb  the  old  frame  of  society  among 


the  Turkish  population  in  Asia,  as 
well  as  among  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  in  Europe.  The  £ast 
Is  quite  as  much  in  a  state  of  social 
revolution  as  the  West ;  the  Moham- 
medan world  in  Western  Asia  Is  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  transition,  which 
must  end  either  in  its  regeneration  or 
its  subjugation.  Now,  as  the  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  we  propose  devoting  this  article 
to  discussing  the  influence,  theposition, 
and  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in 
so  far  as  its  condition  and  feelings 
must  affect  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  This  subject  has 
not  hitherto  met  with  due  attention 
from  those  who  have  discussed  the 
state  of  Turkey,  either  in  Parliament 
or  in  the  press.  The  existence  of  the 
twenty  millions  of  the  Sultan's  sub- 
jects who  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  who  are  bound  together  by 
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common  interests,  and  moved  to 
tion  by  fiscal  oppression  affecting 
them  all  alike,  whether  they  be  Chris- 
tians or  Mohammedans,  has  not  l)een 
Bofficiently  attended  to.  Neverthe- 
less, a  moaient*s  reflection  must  con- 
vince every  statesman  that  the  de- 
finitive settlement  of  the  Eastern 
Qnestion  cannot  be  obtained  even  by 
a  series  of  victories  over  Russia,  un- 
til the  a^rricultural  population  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  better  its  condition,  and  to 
increase  in  numbers  and  wealth. 

We  must  entreat  our  readers  to 
pardon  us  if  we  assume  that  they  are 
less  conversant  with  the  subject  than 
they  are  with  the  plans  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  or  the  policy  of  the 
Sultan*s  Divan.  The  public  has  re- 
ceived, and  is  daily  receiving,  such 
ample  information  concerning  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Russian  government, 
the  energy  of  the  Turkish,  and  the 
fatuity  of  the  Greek,  that  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  almost  as  familiar  with 
the  general  aspect  of  our  political  re- 
lations with  the  Eastern  potentates, 
as  of  those  with  Count  Nesselrode, 
Reschid  Pasha,  or  King  Otba  But  as 
no  echo  has  yet  reached  us  of  the  voices 
of  the  Turkish  agas  who  superintend 
the  cultivation  of  their  estates  in  Asia 
Minor,  or  of  the  Christian  proprie- 
tors who  till  their  fields  in  the  plains 
of  Thrace,  we  may  assume  that  little 
is  known  concerning  their  wants,  suf- 
ferings, and  wishes.  We  must  no 
longer  trust  to  old  habits,  and  to  the 
supposed  immutability  of  society  in 
the  East,  for  maintaining  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire in  its  actual  condition.  The 
hour  has  arrived  when  a  great  change 
is  inevitable ;  and  it  depends  on  the 
central  government  at  Constantinople 
whether  that  change  tend  tostrengthen 
the  Othoman  power,  or  break  up  the 
Su1tan*s  dominions  in  Asia  into  several 
Mohammedan  principalities.  The  con- 
dition of  agriculture  has,  for  about 
four  centuries,  resembled  in  its  sta- 
tionary or  declining  position  the 
condition  it  held  in  Western  Europe 
during  the  medieval  period  :  the  land 
is  cultivated  by  a  determinate  number 
of  yokes  of  oxen,  and  a  village  con- 
tains a  fixed  number  of  huts  ;  no  in- 
crease can  take  place  in  the  adult 
male  population  employed  in  tilling 
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the  soil,  and  no  capital  can  be  profit- 
ably invested  in  its  improvement  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
consequence  is  a  complete  estrange- 
ment of  the  popular  feelings  from  the 
government,  with  which  the  people 
have  little  connection  except  as  tax- 
payers. Hence  the  succession  of  re- 
bellions and  civil  wars  which  charac- 
terises the  history  of  the  Othoman 
domination  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
Things,  however,  have  now  reached 
such  a  pitch,  by  the  destruction  of  all 
capital  invested  in  plantations  and 
buildings  during  some  happier  period 
of  Turkish  society,  that  great  masses 
of  the  Mohammedan  population  in 
Western  Asia  are  on  the  eve  of  de- 
ciding whether  they  will  adopt  a 
nomade  life  under  the  Sultan*s  gov- 
ernment, or  attempt  a  revolution,  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  their 
individual  property.  A  social  war,  in 
which  the  proprietor  and  the  labourer 
will  be  found  fighting  side  by  side 
against  the  central  authority  at  Con- 
stantinople, is  more  imminent  in 
Asia  Minor  than  in  European  Turkey. 
Now,  as  about  ten  millions  of  Mo- 
hammedans in  the  great  peninsula  of 
Asia  are  Turks  of  the  Seljouk  race, 
who  retain  some  traditions  of  their 
old  empire,  and  a  lively  memory  of 
the  feudal  authority  they  enjoyed 
before  they  were  subjected  to  the 
hated  domination  of  the  Othomans, 
and  before  the  power  of  the  janis- 
saries had  curtailed  their  privileges 
and  consumed  their  wealth,  and  this 
mass  of  population  is  united  by 
speaking  the  Turkish  language,  and 
by  being  entirely  dependent  on  agri- 
cultural industry  for  its  subsistence, 
it  is  evident  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Othoman  Empire  cannot  be  secnred, 
until  the  feelings  of  the  Mohammedan 
landed  interest  in  Asia  Minor  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  career  of  policy  and 
improvement  as  that  pursued  by  the 
Sultan. 

The  importance  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  exact  position  of 
tbe  agricultural  population  in  the 
East,  is  further  increased  by  the  fact 
that  tbe  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
Christian  landed  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  in  European 
Turkey  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  Asia  Minor, 
as   far   as    they  depend    on   their 
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industrial   positions,  on   their  pros- 
pects of   bettering  their    condition, 
and  on  their  fiscal  relations   to  the 
central  government    The  same  mea- 
sures which  would  improve  the  con- 
dition and  augment  the  population  of 
the  Mohammedans   in  Asia   Minor, 
would  have  even  a  more  speedy  effect 
in  improving  the  condition  and  aug- 
menting the  Christian  population  of 
European  Turkey ;    and  what  is  of 
more  importance,  perhaps,  in  the  eye 
of  the  central  administration  at  Con- 
stantinople, they  would  bind  together 
the  whole  agricultural  population  of 
the  Sultanas    dominions  by  ties    of 
common  interest,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  religion.    It  most 
also  be  highly  interesting  to  some 
cultivated  minds  at  home,  to  know 
that   these  measures    are    the  only 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  Greek  kingdom,  though  from  the 
singular  incapacity  of  the  Greek  court, 
ministers,  and  public  men  of  every 
class,  there  appears  no  probability  of 
this  little  Christian  monarchy  making 
any  step  towards  this  most  essential 
improvement  of  society  in  the  East, 
until  the  example  be  given  by  the 
Turkish  government.    In  two  coun- 
tries where  the  public  administration 
is  so  notoriously  defective,  and  where 
the  ministers  and  statesmen  are  so 
utterly  destitute  of  all  practical  know- 
ledge as  landed  proprietors  and  agri- 
culturists, as  they  are  known  to  be 
both  in  Turkey  and  Greece,   there 
will  probably  be  great  difficulty  in 
forcing  the  governments  to  commence 
the  requisite  changes.   It  is  true,  both 
governments  are    paralysed    by  the 
want  of  roads,  by  excessive  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officials  sent 
by  the  central  government  to  the  pro- 
vinces, and  by  the  systematic  manner 
in  which   the  central  authority  has 
debased  and  degraded  the  local  agents 
and  municipal  institutions.     But  in 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  we  must 
insist  on  the  great  truth  that  about 
three-quarters  of  the  population  of 
the  Othoman  Empire  and  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  derive  their  subsistence  from 
agriculture,  and  that    nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  national  revenues  are 
derived  from  agricultural  taxes ;  and 
we  feel  warranted  in  asserting  that 
neither  the  integrity  of  the  Othoman 
Empire,   nor  the    existence  of  the 


Bavaro  -  Hellenic  kingdom,  can  be 
safely  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain 
until  the  agricultural  population  of 
these  conntries  is  placed  in  a  very 
different  state  from  that  in  which  it 
is  now  perpetuating  its  existence.  It 
will  be  our  business  to  prove  to  onr 
readers  that  a  great  improvement — in 
short,  a  complete  change  in  the  con* 
dition  of  about  twenty  millions  of 
mankind — is  as  practicable  as  it  is 
necessary,  and  that  it  may  be  effected 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years  by  some 
changes  in  the  central  administration, 
which  will  immediately  allow  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  to  employ  their 
labour  in  the  way  most  conducive  to 
their  own  profit. 

How  the  improvement  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
Turkey  may  l^  effected  can  be  shown 
without  much  difficulty ;  but  how  far 
it  would  be  advisable  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  carry  her  interference  either 
with  the  government  of  the  Sultan,  or 
even  with  that  of  our  pouting  prot^g^ 
King  Otbo,  may  admit  of  more  dis- 
cussion, and  is  not  a  question  on 
which  we  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  at 
present. 

The  agricultural  population  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  estimated  at  more 
than  twenty  millions  :  of  these,  as  we 
have  already  said,  about  ten  millions 
are  Turks  and  Mohammedans,  dwell- 
ing in  Asia  Minor  and  the  north  of 
Syria;  and  about  ten  millions  are 
Christians  of  various  races  inhabiting 
Europe.  Hitherto  the  social  and  po- 
litical interests  of  this  great  mass  of 
mankind  have  been  utterly  neglected 
both  by  the  Othoman  government 
and  by  European  statesmen.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  whether  Chris- 
tians or  Mohammedans,  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  sultans ;  and  in 
King  Otho*s  dominions  they  are  re- 
tained in  a  state  of  medieval  barbar- 
ism by  the  stupidity  of  the  Athenian 
parliament.  In  both  countries  agri- 
culture is  carried  on  in  the  same  rude 
manner  in  which  it  was  pursued  in 
the  early  ages,  when  slaves  alone  till- 
ed the  soil,  and  freemen  acted  as 
graziers  and  herdsmen.  In  both  it 
is  retained  in  this  wretched  condition 
witliout  any  hope  of  amelioration, 
by  similar  fiscal  regulations ;  and  in 
both,  the  same  social  reforms  will  be 
required    to    render    agriculture    a 
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floarishiDg  occapation,  to  indace  the 
wealthy  to  employ  capital  on  the 
land,  and  make  Tarkey  a  coootry  from 
which  grain  can  be  exported  with 
profit  in  large  qnan titles.  Strange  to 
say,  European  intelligence  has  not 
hitherto  done  much  to  farther  these 
ends.  Everything  requires  to  be 
commenced.  The  Bavarian  King  at 
Athens,  and  the  Athenian  parliament 
in  Greece,  have  not  done  more  for  im- 
proving agriculture  than  the  Snltan 
at  Constantinople  and  the  pasha- 
prince  at  Cairo.  There  is  no  carriage- 
road  from  Patras  any  more  than  from 
Bmsa;  the  currants  of  the  Morea 
and  the  silk  of  Bithynia  are  carried  to 
the  ports  of  export  on  the  backs  of 
mnles  and  pack-horses,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  transport  to  the  place  of  ship- 
ment forms  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  price,  and  limits  the  consumption 
of  every  article  produced  in  Turkey 
and  Greece.  Indeed,  whatever  dif- 
ference exists  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  with  reference  to  agriculture, 
is  in  favour  of  Turkey.  The  road 
firom  Adrianople  to  Constantinople, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  much  better  than  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Sparta.  While 
the  Sultan  maintains  steamers  which 
keep  up  a  regular  communication  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  principal 
seaports  in  his  dominions,  King  Otho, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  done  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  improving  the  ma- 
ritime communications  of  his  little 
state,  though  nine-tenths  of  his  sub- 
jects pass  their  lives  within  sight  of  the 
sea.  The  funds  for  the  national  navy 
of  Greece,  and  the  money  voted  by 
the  Hellenic  deputies,  are  employed  in 
maintaining  vessels  to  serve  as  gov- 
ernment yachts,  or  in  transporting 
German  princes  up  and  down  the 
Archipelago.  The  unsettled  state  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
whether  Christian  or  Mohammedan, 
in  all  the  countries  between  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  by  travellers. 
The  Albanians,  the  Bosniacs,  and  the 
Greeks  delight  in  feuds  and  civil 
broils ;  they  prefer  plundering  the 
fields  of  their  neighbonrs  to  cultivat- 
ing their  own  land.  The  Turks, 
Turcomans,  and  Curds  of  Asia  Minor, 
are  gradually  quitting  agriculture  in 
order  to  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  a  pastoral  life.    It  is  conse* 


qnently  futile  to  hope  that  the  Otho- 
man  government  will  long  be  able  to 
maintain  its  authority,  or  preserve 
permanent  tranquillity  in  these  re- 
gions, unless  some  change  be  effected 
which  shall  place  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  all  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil  in  unison  with  the  policy  of  the 
Snltan.  The  Christian  labourer  must 
feel  that  it  is  as  much  his  interest  to 
support  the  Othoman  Empire  as  the 
Mohammedan  landlord,  and  the  Chris- 
tian landlord  must  prefer  the  Sultan's 
government  to  that  of  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  or  else  the 
task  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  Othoman  Empire  will  be  one  of 
which  Great  Britain  and  France  must 
ultimately  grow  weary. 

Great  changes  have  already  taken 
place  in  Turkey.  The  past  condition 
of  the  Othoman  Empire  can  never  be 
recalled,  for  the  canses  of  many  of  the 
changes  already  consummated  have 
been  long  in  operation.  The  Moham- 
medan population  of  Asia  Minor  had 
undergone  many  social  changes  before 
Snltan  Mahmoud  commenced  his  po- 
litical reforms.  The  destruction  of 
the  Der6-beys,  who  were  the  last 
relic  of  the  feudal  institutions  of  the 
Seljouk  empire,  preceded  the  exter- 
mination of  the  janissaries,  who  had 
once  been  the  chief  support  of  the 
Othoman  power,  and  the  agents  by 
which  the  Seljouk  Turks  of  Asia  Minor 
had  been  originally  subdued  by  the 
race  of  Othman.  Time  had  com- 
pletely undermined  the  edifices  of 
the  Seljouk  aristocracy,  and  of  the 
military  despotism  of  the  Sultans,  by 
transmutations  in  the  dififerent  ranks 
of  society,  before  any  administrative 
changes  were  attempted  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  insurrections  of  the 
Christian  rayahs,  the  establishment  of 
the  Greek  kingdom,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Servian  state,  were  in  great 
part  caused  by  social  changes,  as  well 
as  the  attempts  of  Ali  Pasha  of 
Jannina,  and  Mohammed  Ali  of 
Sgyptf  to  erect  independent  princi- 
palities. The  progress  of  civilisation, 
both  among  the  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  population  in  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  continues  with  increasing 
speed,  and  a  conviction  that  a  great 
change  must  and  ought  to  take  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  la  rapidly  spreading  among 
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the  owners  of  the  soil.  A  social  re- 
volution is  inevitable,  and  it  is  not 
of  a  nature  likely  to  be  arrested  hy 
Vienna  protocols,  or  palliated  by  any 
anodyne  that  foreign  military  force 
can  apply.  How  this  impending  re- 
volution may  be  gnided  and  rendered 
conducive  to  maintaining  the  Sultanas 
power,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Otho- 
man  Empire,  is  the  roost  important 
branch  of  the  subject  we  propose  to 
discuss. 

We  mnst  observe  that,  the  agricol- 
tnral  population  of  Turkey  and  Greece 
being  placed  in  similar  social  circnm- 
stances,  the  same  measures  of  im- 
provement are  applicable  to  both;  and 
their  interests  and  feelings  on  most 
fiscal  and  administrative  questions  are 
so  identically  the  same,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  agricnltural  interest  in  the 
East,  whether  composed  of  Moham- 
medans or  Christians,  would  be  more 
easily  brought  to  act  in  unity  than 
diplomatists  and  statesmen  appear  to 
think  possible.  Both  in  Turkey  and 
Greece  the  bulk  of  the  landed  interest 
is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  existing 
governments.  It  is  tme,  the  Turks 
hate  the  Russians  more  than  they 
hate  the  Constantinopolitan  officials, 
and  that  the  Greeks  detest  the  Turks 
more  than  they  detest  the  Bavarians; 
but  nevertheless,  the  Osmanlee  of 
Stamboul  is  thoroughly  detested  by 
the  Mohammedan  provincials  in  Asia, 
and  the  scribes,  logiotatoi  or  kaiamoT" 
adhes,  of  Athens,  are  the  abhorrence 
of  every  free  Greek  and  Albanian. 
Those,  therefore,  who  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  settle  the  Eastern  Question 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
ground-swell  of  public  opinion  among 
the  rural  population,  know  very  little 
of  the  subject  they  pretend  to  under- 
stand. The  want  of  accurate  atten- 
tion to  the  direction  of  the  distant 
gale,  which  has  caused  the  billows  to 
heave  in  dark  and  snllen  agitation, 
produces  the  vacillation  observable  in 
the  opinions  of  many  who  have  been 
for  years  familiar  with  the  east.    Di- 

Elomatists  actually  engaged  in  trade 
ave  a  mortal  aversion  to  general 
views;  while  discarded  diplomatists 
have  each  their  own  pet  discovery  for 
doing  everything  in  the  East  which  Is 
impossible.  In  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, many  persons  of  sagacity  seem 
inclined  to  reconsider  the  decisioofl 


they  have  formed  concerning  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  a  Mohammedan 
power  in  Europe,  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  an  equal  and 
equitable  administration  of  justice 
among  all  the  various  religious  sects 
and  dissimilar  races  of  men  who  dwell 
in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  and  even 
concerning  the  practicability  of  render- 
ing the  Greeks  and  Albanians  in  the 
Greek  kingdom  happy  and  prosperous 
under  a  Bavarian  king  and  a  native 
legislative  assembly.  To  many,  the 
agricultural  population  of  Asia  Minor 
appears  to  be  sunk  in  an  apathy  from 
which  no  governing  power  can  awaken 
it ;  and  the  maritime  population 
around  the  ^gean  Sea  seems  given  up 
to  the  spirit  of  piracy  and  barratry, 
from  which  nothing  can  restrain  il 
but  war-steamers,  and  what  Shake- 
speare calls  **  the  charity  of  a  penny 
cord."  The  events  passing  before  our 
eyes  have  done  much  to  dispel  the 
dreams  entertained  by  the  Greek 
Christians  of  fingering  Russian  gold, 
and  forming  Byzantine  empires.  The 
visions  of  those  who  waited  for  the 
proximate  dismemberment  of  the 
Othoman  Empire,  have  been  dispelled 
by  Omar  Pasha  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  by  Fuad  Effendi  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Pindus.  The 
incapacity  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  his  faithful  ally  King  Otho  to  set- 
tle the  Eastern  Question  has  been 
proved,  but  the  true  basis  on  which 
it  can  be  permanently  settled  has  not 
yet  been  pointed  out,  even  by  the 
Sultan's  government. 

It  requires  something  more  than  an 
able  and  energetic  central  administra- 
tion, something,  too,  which  the  great- 
est military  power  cannot  supply,  to 
maintain  the  Sultan's  authority  in  the 
present  anomalous  state  of  the  popula- 
tion of  his  empire.  The  Christian 
population  can  no  longer  be  held  in 
vassalage  by  the  Mohammedan,  nor 
will  the  Arab  any  longer  allow  the 
Osmanlees  to  rule  as  a  privileged 
race.  Reform  is  everywhere  strug- 
gling with  decay.  Christian  progress 
with  Mohammedan  bigotry.  The  con- 
fusion of  ideas  following  from  the 
overthrow  of  old  prejudices  in  ail 
ranks  of  society,  and  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  the  attention  universally  on 
any  attainable  object,  equally  desired 
by  different  sects  and  races,  is  in- 
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creased  by  the  circnmstance  that  in 
every  town  and  province  of  the  Otho- 
man  Empire  the  inhabitants  consist 
of  several  nations,  speaking  languages 
imperfectly  known  to  one  another,  and 
holding  adverse  religions  tenets  with 
the  most  orthodox  bigotry,  even  while 
they  are  compelled  to  mingle  con- 
stantly together  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  life.  To  nnite  this  ferment- 
ing mass  of  haman  agitation  in  at- 
tachment to  a  government  of  which 
the  Sultan  shall  remain  the  head,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  should  feel  it  to  be  their  in- 
terest to  support  the  fiscal  system  of 
the  central  administration,  and  that 
they  should  be  convinced  of  the  Sul- 
tanas power  to  secure  an  equal  dispen- 
sation of  justice,  and  equal  rights  to 
every  class  of  his  subjects.  The  re- 
forms of  Sultan  Mahmoud  having 
swept  away  all  local  institutions,  the 
people  are  everywhere  placed  in 
direct  connection  with  the  central  ad- 
ministration, and  the  same  causes  of 
revolution  and  the  same  dangers 
exist  in  Turkey  as  in  the  Western 
centralised  states.  The  hour  has 
arrived  when  the  policy  of  the  Sublime 
Forte  must  be  determined  by  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  or  a  scene  of 
anarchy  will  be  the  consequence. 
Fortunately  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  every  race  and  religion  can  be 
gained  by  the  fiscal  and  political  re- 
forms most  conducive  to  the  increase 
of  the  Sultan's  authority.  Neverthe- 
less, a  very  numerous  and  powerful 
body  of  officials  at  Constantinople  and 
the  great  towns  of  the  empire,  will 
be  found  hostile  to  these  necessary 
changes.  The  alternative,  however, 
16  the  fall  of  the  Othoman  Empire ; 
for  unless  the  reforms  we  are  going  to 
indicate  be  very  speedily  efiected,  no 
human  power  will  be  able  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  for  another 
generation.  The  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  in  Europe,  the  Moham- 
medan in  Asia,  and  even  the  Fellahs 
of  Egypt,  must  be  satisfied  that  their 
lives  and  property  are  as  secure  nnder 
the  government  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
as  nnder  any  Christian  potentate,  or 
they  will  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
Soltan*s  yoke.  Now,  if  the  whole 
mass  of  the  agricultural  population 
were  to  rise  in  rebellion,  the  exertions 


of  the  Sultanas  allies  would  ultimately 
prove  of  little  avail  in  restoring  his 
authority. 

Having  premised  these  general  ob- 
servations, we  shall  now  proceed  to 
sketch  the  actual  condition  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  and  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Othoman  Empire,  and  point  ont  the 
changes  which  must  be  made  before 
agriculture  can  flourish,  and  the  people 
become  satisfied  with  the  existing 
government.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
ns  to  accumulate  proofs  that  the 
whole  landed  interest  in  Turkey — 
Mohammedan  as  well  as  Christian, 
proprietor  as  well  as  peasant,  Turk 
as  well  as  Greek — is,  as  a  mass, 
ground  down  by  the  fiscal  oppression 
of  the  Sublime  Forte.  It  is  notorious 
that  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  num- 
bers and  the  wealth  of  the  agricul- 
tural class  have  been  diminishing  from 
generation  to  generation.  Accidental 
circumstances,  the  impulse  given  to 
particular  branches  of  culture  by  the 
vicinity  of  flourishing  commercial 
cities,  casual  facilities  of  transport  to 
a  market,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
central  administration  in  many  of  the 
towns  where  European  traders  princi- 
pally reside,  tend  in  some  degree  to 
conceal  the  extent  of  the  general  de- 
population and  rapid  destruction  of 
capital  vested  in  the  soil  which  is  con- 
stantly going  on.  But  few  travellers 
have  visited  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor 
without  seeing  mosques  and  marble 
tombs  standing  in  solitary  desolation 
near  the  ruins  of  an  abandoned  town. 
The  signs  of  a  departed  population, 
which  has  notwithstanding  left  ample 
proof  that  it  possessed  considerable 
wealth  at  no  very  distant  period,  may 
be  seen  on  every  great  road  in  the 
Sultan*s  wide  extended  empire.  Many 
writers  have  overstated  the  extent  of 
the  decay,  some  have  caricatured  the 
causes  of  the  evil,  but  no  one  has  yet 
ventured  to  proclaim  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  decline  has  been  ar- 
rested. 

The  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest 
in  Turkey  is  caused  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  taxes  on  agricnltnre  are 
levied.  The  evil  lies  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  not  in  its  amount.  All 
the  land  in  the  Othoman  Empire  pays 
the  land-tax  in  kind,  and  it  never 
amoants  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
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gross  prodace  of  the  soil,  besides  all 
the  labour  of  gathering  in,  threshing, 
and  winnowinglthe  government  share. 
This  tax  is  levied  in  kind,  from  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  collecting  it 
in  money,  in  districts  where  no  roads 
exist,  and  consequently  where  con- 
siderable capital  is  necessary  to  trans- 
port the  produce  to  any  market.  The 
regulations  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  to  guard  against  fraud,  con- 
fine the  routine  of  agriculture  within 
the  rudest  limits.  These  regulations 
fetter  the  industry  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, exclude  all  improvement  in 
the  application  of  labour,  and  force 
the  peasantry  to  live  in  a  barbarous 
state  of  society.  The  whole  grain 
crops,  in  consequence  of  these  regula- 
tions, frequently  remain  nearly  two 
months  exposed  in  the  open  air  near 
the  threshing-floors,  merely  to  prevent 
the  cultivator  from  abstracting  some 
portion  for  the  use  of  his  family,  with- 
out paying  the  government  tbe  tenth 
on  this  trifle.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
estimate  the  loss  on  the  whole  pro- 
duce in  grain  at  about  five  per  cent, 
in  consequence  of  this  system  of  ex- 
posing the  crops.  We  have  more  than 
once  seen  thunderstorms  in  the  month 
of  July  carry  ofiT  whole  sheaves  of 
wheat  from  the  threshing-floors. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  to  a  very  questionable 
administrative  necessity. 

Another  consequence  of  preventing 
the  agriculturist  from  performing  his 
farming  operations,  and  employing  his 
time  in  the  way  he  may  consider  most 
conducive  to  his  interest,  is,  that  the 
whole  agricultural  population  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  idleness  congregated  round 
the  village  threshing-floors  for  two 
months  every  year.  The  price  of 
labour  generally,  and  particularly  the 
cost  of  raising  grain,  are  greatly  in- 
creased without  any  corresponding 
increase  in  the  wellbeing  of  the  la- 
bourer, or  in  the  profits  of  the  farmer. 
The  late  changes  which  have  increased 
the  authority  of  the  central  adminis- 
tration, have  greatly  added  to  the 
fiscal  severity  of  this  rude  system  of 
collecting  the  national  revenues.  la 
each  district  the  great  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  classes  cultivate  the 
same  articles  of  produce,  and  pur- 


sue the  same  roathie  of  culture; 
consequently  every  man  possesses  a 
superfluity  of  tbe  articles  which  his 
neighbour  is  desirous  of  selling.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  Othoman  government, 
when  a  numerous  population  existed 
which  is  now  destroyed,  when  many 
vineyards,  orchards^  mulberry  plan- 
tations, and  olive  groves,  flourished, 
which  have  long  been  annihilated, 
when  many  Mohammedan  merchants 
and  caf^itaUsts  made  fortunes  by  trans- 
porting the  produce  of  the  interior  to 
the  nearest  seaports,  no  apparent  in- 
convenience arose  from  paying  the 
land-tax  in  kind.  The  evil  com- 
menced when  the  central  government 
seized  the  local  revenues  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  allowed  both  to  fall  to  ruin.  The 
increased  expense  of  transport  then 
enabled  a  few  capitalists  to  mono- 
polise the  whole  trade  in  all  articles 
of  export.  The  ruin  of  the  landed 
proprietors  and  agriculturists  soon 
commenced,  but  it  excited  little  at- 
tention, from  tbe  great  profits  which 
enriched  the  commercial  cities  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  trade  with  Turkey  was  at  that 
period  the  most  lucrative  branch  of 
European  commerce;  and  Moham- 
medan merchants  were  among  the 
most  wealthy  who  visited  the  marts 
of  Ancona  and  Venice.  But  the 
avarice  of  the  Othoman  ofllcials  was 
at  last  awakened.  The  pashas  and 
their  bankers  and  dependants  first 
shared  in  the  profits  of  the  Moham- 
medan traders,  and  ultimately  mo- 
nopolised the  whole  trade.  Their 
oppressive  regulations  ruined  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  exterminated 
the  peasantry ;  families  were  im- 
poverished, villages  disappeared,  and 
in  many  extensive  districts  the  whole 
rural  population  abandoned  the  culti- 
vation of  their  native  soil  to  emigrate 
into  the  nearest  commercial  cities.  We 
must  also  here  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Othoman  government,  though  it 
created  a  powerful  and  energetic  cen- 
tral administration  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs,  adopted  most  of  the  local, 
financial,  and  judicial  corruptions  of 
the  degraded  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
and  ^Ijouk  empires  which  it  con- 
qaered.     These  empire  were  in  ft 
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declining  coDdition,  and  bad  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  every  resource  of 
fiscal  tyranny,  that  the  saltans  were 
unable  to  feed  their  armies  in  many 
provinces  except  by  receiving  pay- 
ment of  the  land-tax  in  kind.    As 
long  as  able  saltans  controlled  the 
collection  and  employment  of  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
which  the  government  received,  the 
nataral  abases  of  this  wretched  sys- 
tem of  taxation  were  restrained.  The 
early  government  of  the  Othoman 
Empire  was  a  vigorous  and  intelligent 
despotism,  and  the  habits  of  the  sal- 
tan's  officers  were   then  extremely 
simple.  None  bat  slaves  and  tribnte- 
children  for  some  time  occupied  the 
highest  offices  in  the  empire ;  and  as 
the  saltan  was  the  heir  of  all  his 
officers,  there  was  no  great  induce- 
ment to  avarice.     Accordingly,  we 
find  that  for  more  than  a  century  after 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  even 
the  Greeks  boasted  of  the  fiscal  mo- 
deration of  the  Porte.    But  the  whole 
nature  of  the  Othoman  government 
was  changed  when  the  corps  of  janis- 
saries became   a   hereditary  militia. 
The  amount  of  the  sultan's  money- 
revenue  then  became  the  measure  of 
the  imperial  power.    All  agricaltural 
taxes  were  farmed,  and  every  kind  of 
monopoly  and  extortion  was  pardoned 
to  those  who  brought  ready  money  to 
the  Porte.  No  words  can  describe  the 
cruelties  which  were  perpetrated  by 
the  pashas,  who  were  partners  of  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  who  mo- 
nopolised the  sale  of  various  articles 
of  produce.    Men  have  been  impaled 
by  the  road-side  for  selling  the  re- 
mainder of  their  crop  after  they  had 
paid  the  tenths ;  and  we  have  known 
a  man  killed  in  full  divan  with  a 
battle-axe,  for  refusing  to  sell  his  crop 
to  the  governor  of  the  town  in  which 
we  were  residing  at  the  tim& 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
fiscal  oppression  that  takes  place  daily 
in  Turkey,  because  we  might  be  sus- 
pected of  exaggeration ;  for  we  are 
aware  that  in  some  districts  the  public 
revenues  are  collected  with  modera- 
tion, and  liberal  concessions  are  made 
to  the  tax-payers.  The  system,  how- 
ever, operates  universally  to  keep 
agriculture  in  a  stationary  condition, 
even  under  the  mildest  rulers.  We 
may  take  the  Greek  kingdom  as  offer- 


ing the  most  favourable  aspect  under 
which  this  mode  of  taxation  can  exist. 
The  land-tax  is  voted  every  year  by 
a  chamber  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, in  a  kingdom  where  every  adult 
is  armed.   The  judicial  administration 
at  Athens  is  respectable,  and  the  city 
is  filled  with  professors'and  statesmen^ 
who  are  always  talking  of  their  su- 
periority in  political  knowledge,  and 
of  the  great  advantages  they  derive 
from  the  liberty  of  the  press.    Yet,  in 
spite  of  universal  suffrage,  liberty  of 
the  press,  Albanian  perseverance,  and 
Greek  vanity,  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population — that  is,  of 
about  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  King  Otho's^ dominions — is  one  of 
medieval  barbarism.    The  soil  yields 
the  minimum  of  produce,  the  labour  of 
the  husbandman  is  wasted,  fiscal  re- 
gulations to  guard  against  fraud  pre- 
vent all  agricultural    improvements, 
and  cause  a  waste  of  the  gross  produce 
of  the  land,  and  a  loss  of  the  labour 
of  the  cultivator.    The  whole  grain 
crops,  as  in  Turkey,  remain  exposed 
in  the  open  air,  where  they  may  be 
seen  by  travellers  near  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  and  under  the  columns  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  for  many  weeks, 
with  the  families  of  the  peasantry 
encamped  round  the  threshing-floors; 
and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece 
may  very  often  also  be  seen  riding  past 
with  their  suite,  without  a  feeling  of 
shame  that  their  kingdom  is  in  such  a 
state  of  barbarism.    A  proprietor  has 
been  refused  permission  to  house  his 
crop,  and   use  a  threshing-machine 
in  his  own  yard,  on  the  plea  that 
the  tax-collectors  could  not  prevent 
frauds  should  the  practice  become  ge- 
neral.   From  this  it  is  evident  that  a 
great  loss  is  inflicted  on  society  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  statesmen  who 
perpetuate  this  wretched  system.  The 
whole  agricultural  population  of  an 
agricultural  country  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  forced  idleness,  and  their  labour  is 
withdrawn  from   the  cultivation  of 
summer  crops  at  the  very  period  when 
that  labour  could  be  most  profitably 
employed.    The  increased  stringency 
of  the  fiscal  regulations  in  Greece  has 
already  compdled  the  peasantry  to 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  several 
articles  of  produce  which  they  for- 
merly exported.  But  it  is  needless  to 
adduce  examples  of  the  ruinous  con- 
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sequences  of  the  fioancial  incapaeitj 
of  the  liberated  Greeks.  The  small 
amooDt  of  agricultural  produce  raised 
in  the  kingdom,  the  miserable  quality 
of  the  greater  part  of  this  produce, 
the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  improve 
cultivation,  the  impossibility  of  em- 
ploying capital  profitably  on  the  land, 
and  the  great  accumulation  of  arrears 
of  the  land-tax  due  to  the  government 
— all  testify  that  no  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes 
can  take  place  under  the  present 
system. 

Another  great  evil  of  this  system 
of  taxation,  both  in  Turkey  and 
Greece,  is,  that  it  leads  the  govern- 
ment to  neglect  the  rights  of  property, 
and  thus  increases  the  aversion  of 
capitalists  to  employ  their  money  in 
the  purchase  of  land,  or  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  The  proprietor  of 
the  soU  who  neglected  its  tillage, 
was,  even  by  the  Roman  law,  viewed 
with  less  favour  than  the  squatter  who 
occupied  it.  The  hope  of  increasing 
the  revenue  of  the  State  by  extended 
cultivation  was  supposed  to  be  of 
more  advantage  to  the  government 
than  the  tolerated  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  property  could  be  injurious 
to  the  public.  The  Othoman  legisla- 
tion, and  the  laws  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom, have  adopted  this  provision  of 
the  Roman  emperors;  and  any  person 
who  can  contrive  to  till  the  land  of 
another  for  a  year  without  molesta- 
tion, obtains  a  right  of  possession 
which  leaves  the  lawful  proprietor  to 
establish  bis  right  of  property  before 
he  can  eject  the  intruder.  This  is 
notoriously  a  very  imperfect  remedy 
for  a  great  injury,  for,  all  the  world 
over,  possession  is  nine- tenths  of  the 
law.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
describe  all  the  evil  results  of  the  in- 
security of  property  caused  by  this 
law.  In  our  age,  capital  is  the  symbol 
of  civilisation  and  progress;  and  what- 
ever prevents  capital  from  vesting  it- 
self in  the  soil,  tends  to  retain  the 
agricultural  classes  fixed  in  a  bar- 
barons  and  indigent  state.  The  con- 
dition of  liberated  Greece  affords  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  evil 
effects  of  the  Eastern  system  of  taxing 
land,  and  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
prefers  the  right  of  cultivation  to  the 
right  of  property.  Though  Greece 
has  enjoyed  the   protection  of  the 


three  great  Powers  for  more  than 
twenty  years — though  she  possesses  a 
German  king,  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
courtiers,  court  balls,  and  court  car- 
riages, a  constitutional  government, 
and  an  orthodox  church — still  agricul- 
ture is  not  more  advanced  in  the 
plains  of  Attica  than  in  the  most  se- 
cluded districts  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

There  is,  however,  one  vice  of  the 
Othoman  administration  from  which 
liberated  Greece  is  exempt.  The 
rapid  depreciation  of  the  metallic 
currency  which  has  taken  place  in 
Turkey,  at  intervals,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century, 
has  undoubtedly  aided  in  accelerating 
the  decline  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  they  have  ultimately 
borne  the  whole  amount  of  the  loss 
inflicted  on  society.  Whenever  the 
specie  in  the  Sultanas  treasury  has 
been  found  inadequate  to  meet  the 
immediate  payments,  the  deficiency 
has  been  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  quantity  of  base  metal  necessary 
to  augment  the  bulk  of  the  precious 
metals  in  hand;  and  in  this^way,  a 
debt  of  three  ounces  of  silver  has 
often  been  paid  with  two  ounces  of 
silver  and  one  ounce  of  copper  or 
tin.  This  depreciation  of  the  Turkish 
coinage  is  an  evil  of  old  standing,  and 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople.  In  the  reign 
of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  a  Vene- 
tian sequin  was  worth  sixty  aspers. 
At  the  death  of  the  late  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  II.,  it  was  worth  six  thousand 
aspers.  The  asper,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
sixpence,  has  long  been  an  Imaginary 
piece  of  money,  rerhaps  no  measure 
of  the  Turkish  government  has  tended 
more  to  annihilate  capital  and  impo- 
verish the  landed  interest  in  the  Sal- 
tan's dominions  than  this  mode  of 
defrauding  his  subjects. 

The  first  step  towards  the  social 
improvement  of  the  population  of 
Turkey,  must  be  to  commute  the 
tenths,  and  devise  some  other  system 
of  taxing  the  land  which  shall  leave 
the  agriculturist  at  full  liberty  to  con- 
duct his  farming  operations  and  em- 
ploy his  time  at  every  season  in  the 
way  most  conducive  to  his  own  pro- 
fit. The  change  can  at  present  only 
be  introduced  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns,  which  afford  ao  immediate  and 
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ooDsUnt  market  for  all  kloda  of  agri- 
caltarai  produce.  Unfortaoatelj  no 
change  can  be  introduced  in  the  dis- 
tant provinces  until  roads  and  bridges 
are  constmaed,  and  all  kinds  of  tran- 
sport both  by  land  and  water  greatly 
facilitated.  The  peasant  can  neither 
pay  a  money  tax,  nor  become  a  con- 
sumer of  taxable  commodities,  until 
be  can  command  a  sure  and  profitable 
market  for  his  produce ;  and  no  such 
market  is  likely  to  exist,  where  even 
the  heaviest  articles  must  be  trans- 
ported by  pack-horses.  In  all  civil- 
ised countries,  a  very  great  diminution 
has  been  made  in  the  expense  of  trans- 
port since  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war  in  1815.    But  in  Turkey,  the  ex- 

Eenso  of  transport  has  of  late  years 
eon  increasing,  and  hence  the  culti- 
vation and  export  of  several  articles 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate have  diminished.    There  are  also 
many  moral  and  political  evils  con- 
nected with  the  prevalence  of  the 
pack- horse  system,  both  in  Turkey 
and  Greece,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked,  when  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  agricultural  classes 
are  under  (iiflcust<ioii.    Small  as  the 
amount  of  transport  may  be  supposed 
to  bo  in  these  countries,  it  neverthe- 
less occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
rural  nopulation.    A  numerous  class 
of  souii-uomades  Is  formed  along  eveiy 
groat  road,  and  tlio  constant  exposure 
of  a  conttidernble  amount  of  property 
on    tho  wild   mule-tracks   that  run 
through  uninhabited  districts  invites 
And  perpetuates  brigandage.    A  part 
of  the  ngrlcultural  population  acquires 
the  uuHettled  habits  and  the  careless- 
ness of  life  and  property  which  char- 
actcrlHcs  nomado  and  border  races. 
When  nny  person  at  home  feels  in- 
clined to  talk  of  the  comparative  secu- 
rity of  life  and  property  in  Turkey  or 
Greece,  lot  him  procure  a  list  of  the 
robberies  and  murders  which   have 
taken  placo  within  ten  miles  of  the 
great  morcantile  city  of  Smyrna,  or 
within  twenty  miles  of  King  Others 
palace  at  Athens,  and  he  will  see  con- 
vincing proofs  that  in  no  other  portion 
of  the  habitable  globe  have  life  and 
property  been  so  insecure  during  the 
last  ten  years.    There  cannot  be  any 
permanent  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  population, 
either  in  Turkey  or  Greece,  nor  can 


the  people  acqnire  the  national  or  po- 
litical consistency  necessary  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  any  foreign  invader, 
nntil  their  interests  become  connected 
into  masses  by  the  formation  of  roads, 
the  construction  of  bridges,  and  the 
establishment  of  water-carriage.    But 
if  these  things  were  done  as  aocesso- 
ricB  of  an  improved  system  of  collect- 
ing the  land-tax,  the  proprietors  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil  would  soon  be 
enabled  to  better  their  condition,  and 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth. 
A  single  year  would  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Christians  of  Thrace,  and 
the  Mohammedans  of  Anatolia,  to  ex- 
port large  quantities  of  grain.  Twenty 
millions  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  would 
be  placed  in  an  improving  condition, 
and  their  interests  would  induce  them 
to  sapport  his  government.    On  the 
other  band,  as  long  as  the  present  sys- 
tem prevails,  it  is  futile  to  expect  any 
real  union  or  true  community  of  feel- 
ing and  action  between  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  Turkey  and  the 
Othoman  government.     Every  year 
sees  an  army  of  tax-gatherers,  or  far- 
mers of  the  revenue,  issuing  forth, 
and  treating  the  whole  agricultural 
population  as  a  race  of  thieves.  Every 
agent  of  the  fisc  is  known  to  make  use 
of  the  suspicion  with  which  the  law 
views  the  cultivator,  as  a  means  of  in- 
creased extortion ;  and  consequently 
the  government  is  hated  by  the  people. 
But  even  should  the  Sultan  succeed 
in  reforming  the  mode  of  levying  the 
taxes  now  paid  by  his  subjects  who 
are  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil, 
something  more  would  be  required  in 
order  to  secure  the  integrity  of  his 
empire,  and  something  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  central  administration. 
Equal  justice  must  be  administered  to 
all  his  subjects,  whatever  may  be  their 
religion  or  their  race.    Until  this  be 
secured  to  every  inhabitant  of  his  do- 
minions, any  increase  in  the  numbers 
and  wealth  of  the  Turkish  population 
would  only  increase  theur  bigotry,  and 
excite  them  to  measures  of  oppression 
against  the  Christians;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  increase  in  the  num- 
bers and  wealth  of  the  Christiana  in 
Europe,  whether  Sclavonians,  Bulga- 
rians, Albanians,  or  Greeks,  would 
only  increase  their  discontent  and  in- 
solence, and  add  to  the  embarrasa- 
ments  of  the  central  government.  For- 
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tuDately  for  the  Saltan,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  adopting  measnres  fbr 
dispensing  equal  justice,  and  securing 
an  equality  of  legal  rights  to  Moham- 
medan, Christian,  and  Jew,  is  gener- 
ally recognised  even  by  the  bigoted 
Mussulmans.  The  landed  interest, 
without  any  reference  to  race  or  reli- 
gion, makes  common  cause  in  de- 
manding justice  against  the  agents  of 
the  tisc.  This  must  have  struck  every 
traveller  in  Crete,  Macedonia,  and 
Albania.  The  Seljouk  Turk,  the  Tur- 
coman, the  Arab,  the  Curd,  as  well  as 
the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  the  Bulga- 
rian, and  the  Vallachian,  all  unite  in 
demanding  the  same  reforms  from  the 
Osmanlee.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  these  reforms  must  be  made 
without  any  reference  to  religion.  If 
no  reform  takes  place  in  a  short  time, 
a  convulsion  is  to  be  feared  that,  in 
all  probability,  will  dismember  the 
Othoroan  Empire;  for  the  Seljouk 
Turk  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Curd,  or  the 
Arab  of  Syria,  is  as  likely  to  make 
the  attempt  as  the  Greek  of  Thessaly, 
or  the  Sclavonian  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace. 

The  Court  of  St  Petersburg  has 
acted  on  the  conviction  that  it  is  be- 
yond the  Sultanas  power  to  establish 
tribunals  in  which  equal  justice  shall 
be  awarded  to  Christian  and  Mussul- 
man. Many  persons  conversant  with 
the  East  share  the  conviction  of  the 
Russian  Emperor.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  Mohammedan  society  in  Asia 
Minor  who  entertain  a  different  opin- 
ion. We  own  candidly  that  we  can- 
not venture  to  decide  the  question.  In 
our  intercourse  with  the  landed  inte- 
rest  in  Asia  Minor,  we  felt  as  if  wo 
had  awakened  from  a  dream.  Long- 
cherished  delusions  passed  away.  We 
found  a  society  which  had  perpetu- 
ated its  existence  in  an  unceasing 
combat  with  the  Othoman  adminis- 
tration ;  and  we  found  that  we  had 
arrived  in  time  to  catch  the  last  echoes 
of  the  Seljouk  feudal  chivalry  which 
had  perished  in  the  contest.  We 
found  that  the  Mohammedan  aga  in 
Asia  called  as  loudly  for  justice  as 
the  Christian  farmer  in  Europe.  Like 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  we  had  be- 
lieved the  prophesy  that  the  sick  man 
was  to  die  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  and,  as  we  were  listening  to 


catch  the  sound,  to  our  amazement 
the  clock  struck  one.  We  found  the 
patient  talking  learnedly  of  his  symp- 
toms, his  friends  confident  of  his  re- 
covery ;  and  we  saw  the  Russian  and 
Greek  attorneys,  who  had  met  to 
forge  his  will,  compelled  to  escape  in 
a  pelting  shower.  Nevertheless,  we 
could  not  avoid  perceiving  that  some 
time  would  be  required  to  reinvigo* 
rate  his  constitntion,  and  that  there 
was  much  to  be  done  in  order  to  re- 
establish order  in  his  household. 

At  present,  the  Mohammedan  pro- 
prietors are  quite  as  well  aware  as  the 
Christian  of  the  necessity  of  an  equi* 
table  administration  of  justice  to  se- 
cure the  existence  of  the  empire. 
They  see  and  complain  of  the  defects 
and  corruptions  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, from  which,  they  assert,  with 
some  appearance  of  reason,  that  they 
are  greater  sufferers  than  the  Chris- 
tians, as  being  more  constantly  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  its  abuses.  They 
proclaim  that  it  has  infected  the 
whole  fabric  of  society,  and  under- 
mined the  moral  strength  of  the  Sul- 
tan's authority,  and  on  these  grounds 
they  demand  its  reform.  But  they 
despair  of  a  change,  for  they  know  that 
it  will  be  opposed  by  the  Ulema,  and 
by  all  the  Othoman  officials  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  venture 
an  opinion  on  the  details  of  any  mea- 
sure of  judicial  reform.  The  subject 
must  be  discussed  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  Christians  best  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  laws  of  Tur- 
key are  by  no  means  safe  guides  on 
all  the  complications  of  interest  which 
the  question  j)resents.  There  are 
many  reasons  fbr  believing  the  reform 
practicable.  Common  interests  bind 
all  the  agricultural  classes  together  in 
one  body,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  religion.  The  despotism  of  the 
central  government  has  annihilated 
all  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans. And  the  attempt  now 
making  by  the  present  Sultan  to  ex- 
tend the  rights  of  the  Christians  is  by 
no  means  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind.  The  necessity  of  giving  equal 
legal  rights  to  the  Christians  was  ac- 
knowledged as  early  as  the  year  1691, 
when  the  Grand  Vizier  Mustapha 
Eoeprili,  called  by  the  Turks  ''  The 
Yirtnoos,"  issued  ordinances  for  se- 
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curing  legftl  protection  to  the  Chris- 
tian cultivators  of  tlie  soil,  against  the 
oppression  of  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
treasnrj.  All  pashas  and  local  gover- 
nors wore  then  ordered  to  treat  the 
rayalis  with  equity,  and  were  strictly 
proliU>lted  from  exacting  any  addi- 
tion to  the  haratch  or  capitation-tax, 
as  flxf*d  by  the  Sultan,  under  any 
pretext  on  account  of  local  objects. 
Tills  reform,  like  the  subsequent  at- 
tempt of  Sultan  Selim  III.  to  reform 
the  JiiiiUsarlos,  was  called  the  Nizam 
I)Jc<lld,  or  Now  System.  It  proved 
abortive,  on  account  of  the  inherent 
oorruntlon  in  the  whole  organisation 
of  Juulclnl  affairs  In  the  Othoman  Em- 
pire. The  social  difference  between 
the  true  believer  and  the  Infldel  was 
then  too  great  to  be  effaced  by  a  feel- 
ing of  rnulty.  The  pride  of  a  domi- 
nant and  conquering  race  then  aided 
the  corruption  of  the  Ulema ;  but  that 
day  lias  long  passed,  and  the  Moham- 
medan In  Asia  Is  now  as  eager  for  a 
Magna  Charta  of  the  empire  to  defend 
him  Hgalnst  fiscal  tyranny  and  cor- 
runt  Judges  as  the  Christian  inEurope. 
The  groat  social  distinction  which 
at  present  exists  between  the  Otho- 
roan  Empire  and  the  Greek  kingdom 
lies  In  the  aduiinlstration  of  Justice. 
Though  the  monarchical  government 
of  a  Bavarian  prince,  with  its  central- 
ised and  bureaucratic  administration, 
has  done  nothing  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  the  agricultund 
classes,  whether  Greeks  or  Albanians; 
though  the  university  of  Athens  is 
richer  in  political  quacks  than  learned 
professors ;  and  though  morality  and 
religion  have  made  no  great  progress 
in  liberated  Greece,^stiil,  the  popula- 
tion of  King  Otho's  dominions  may 
appeal  with  pride  to  their  judicial 
system,  and  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  it  separates  them 
by  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the 
social  degradation  of  all  other  East- 
em  nations.  Tlie  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure which  M.  Maurer  introduced 
into  Greece,  immediately  brought  its 
motley  Albanian  and  Greek  popula- 
tion within  the  pale  of  modem  civili- 
sation, which  b  struggling  to  make 
the  law  more  powerful  than  the  cen- 
tralised executive.  We  know  that 
many  and  ^eat  defects  exist  in  the 
administration  of  justice  at  Athens. 
We  know  that  the  King  can  command 


cftfce 
remove  amj  j«4ge  aa 
send  kin  ialo  a  drevy 
know  that  ^ttUkai  tmn^tim  of 
every  kind  is  rife  in  Greece;  tMtt 
nerertbeleBa,  an  independcai  tody  of 
lawyers  exists,  and  1^  tkeir  leaning 
and  character  Ikey  exert  ao  great  a 
control  over  the  eoarts  of  law  aa  to 
enforce  the  voiee  of  pnbGc  opinion, 
and  arraign  the  jadgea  belbre  tiMt 
great  trilmnaL  This  is  tke  provd  £s- 
tinction  which  at  praeat  exista  be- 
tween the  Greek  kii^gdoiB  and  tke 
Othoman  empire. 

The  equal  administration  of  justice 
marks  the  line  of  separation  b^w< 
Christian  and  Mohammedan 
and  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Qi 
tlon  will  most  probably  be  settled  by 
the  success  of  the  Snluui*s  measares 
to  make  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  eoa- 

Eire  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  If 
e  cannot  succeed  in  doing  this  effec- 
tually, It  will  be  almost  impossible  for 
his  allies  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  his 
empire  for  any  length  of  time.  Unless 
an  empire  so  extensive  as  the  Otho- 
man ,can  support  itself,  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  finding  permanent  assist- 
ance from  strangers.  The  Arab,  tho 
Syrian,  and  the  Curd,  are  jnst  as  like- 
ly to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion 
as  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the 
Sclavonian.  Unity,  if  preserved  at 
all,  can  only  be  so  by  crushing  every 
attempt  at  change  into  submission  by 
an  overwhelming  military  power. 

Fortunately  for  the  Sultan,  the 
foundations  are  laid  for  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  an  equitable  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure in  hb  empure.  Hitherto  the 
Othoman  administration  has  treated 
the  Mohammedan  landed  proprietors 
with  as  much  injustice  as  the  Chris- 
tian. TbeSeljouk  Turks  in  Asia  Minor 
have  been  quite  as  much  oppressed 
as  the  Greeks  of  Thessaly.  The  whole 
agricultural  population  of  his  empire — 
that  is,  about  twenty  millions  of  his 
subjects — are,  consequently,  as  we 
have  already  said,  eager  to  support 
any  measures  which  promise  to  secure 
an  equitable  dispensation  of  justice  in 
all  civil  and  fiscal  causes,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  religion.  That 
some  difSculty  may  be  found,  at  first, 
in  procuring  the  deposition  of  wit- 
nesses, or  in  weighing  the  valne  of 
their  testimony,  is  not  improbable  ; 
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but  it  is  a  mere  temporary  inconye- 
nience,  which  will  easily  be  overcome 
by  publicity  and  open  conrts.  The 
Tanzimat,  or  Charter  of  Gnlkhane, 
which  in  1839  promised  a  better  ju- 
dicial administration,  most  now  be 
followed  by  a  code  of  civil  procedure. 
In  considering  the  actual  condition 
of  the  central  administration  in  the 
Othoman  Empire,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  its  original  constitution.  In 
comparing  the  immense  changes  which 
it  has  already  undergone  with  the  im- 
provements which  are  now  desired, 
we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  concern- 
log  the  ultimate  success  of  any  well- 
considered  plans  of  reform.  The  ori- 
ginal foundation  of  the  Othoman  Em- 
pire was  force,  and  for  two  centuries 
it  derived  its  whole  strength  from 
conquest.  Its  army  was  recruited 
with  Christian  children,  and  its  trea- 
sury was  filled  by  a  capitation- tax 
on  the  Christians.  Force  was  the 
basis  of  the  government,  and  expedi- 
ency, not  justice,  the  guiding  principle 
of  its  legislation.  Never  did  any  other 
great  empire  proclaim  the  same  indif- 
fereuce  for  the  restraints  of  morality 
and  the  rules  of  equity.  A  single 
example  of  this  contempt  for  justice 
may  be  cited.  The  expediency  of  re- 
moving the  chances  of  civil  war  was 
deemed  sufllcient  to  authorise  murder, 
by  an  organic  law  of  the  empire. 
Mohammed  IT.,  the  conqueror  of  Con- 
stantinople, after  citing  in  his  ifanun- 
nam^  the  opinion  of  the  Ulema  that 
the  Koran  authorises  murder  to  avoid 
great  political  dangers,  adds  this  in- 
junction to  all  his  successors  on  the 
throne,  ^^  Let  my  children  and  grand- 
children be  dealt  with  accordingly.'* 
Now,  so  long  as  such  principles  guided 
the  legislation  of  Turkey,  it  is  evident 
that  every  attempt  to  dispense  justice 
equally  to  all  ranks  of  society  was 
impossible.  But  no  power  can  so 
completely  defy  the  progress  of  mo- 
dem civilisation  as  to  maintain  its 
place  in  Europe  by  the  laws  of  force 
and  expediency,  as  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  will  soon  learn.  We  have 
seen  acts  of  murder  and  intolerance 
committed  by  Christian  princes,  and 
praised  by  Christian  priests,  in  past 
ages,  quite  as  infamous  as  any  that 
can  be  cited  from  Othoman  history. 
Mohammedan  intolerance  has  yielded 
to  the  progress  of  modem  civiJisatioa 
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more  rapidly  than  bigotry  in  the 
Russo-Greek  Church.  Even  Turkey 
has  felt  the  influence  of  the  humane 
principles  inculcated  by  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Westem  Europe ;  and  perhaps 
greater  difficulty  will  be  found  at  Con- 
stantinople in  drawing  up  a  code  of 
civil  procedure  applicable  to  all  ranks 
of  society,  than  in  carrying  it  into 
effect  when  it  is  published. 

An  erroneous  idea  has  always  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  extent  of  Otho- 
man bigotry.  In  every  age  of  the 
empire,  the  Turks  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  service  of  their  Christian 
subjects  in  their  armies ;  and  it  was 
the  unwarlike  habits  of  the  Greeks, 
far  more  than  the  bigotry  of  the 
Turks,  which  excluded  them  from 
military  service.  Indeed,  whenever 
the  Greeks  were  found  fit  to  bear 
arms,  they  were  employed.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  Chris- 
tian auxiliaries  which  the  Turks  drew 
from  Transylvania,  Vallachia,  and 
Moldavia,  during  their  long  wars  with 
Austria,  they  have,  in  their  more  re- 
cent wars,  drawn  contingents  of  Chris- 
tian troops  from  Servia  and  Albania: 
and  a  Christian  gendarmerie,  called 
Armatoloi,  composed  in  part  of  Greeks, 
was  long  maintained  in  the  mountains 
of  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Greece. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  military 
administration  in  Turkey  is  far  supe- 
rior at  present  to  the  civil.  Yet  even 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  particularly 
on  the  Asiatic  frontier,  the  public  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  the  venal- 
ity and  corruption  of  several  officials 
holding  high  rank  in  the  army.  The 
alarming  extent  to  which  venality, 
corruption,  and  fraud  are  engrafted  in 
the  whole  administrative  system  of 
the  Othoman  Empire,  cannot  be  de- 
nied by  any  person  who  has  ever 
transacted  business  with  the  finance 
department  in  Turkey.  The  Seljouk 
aga  may  be  a  disinterested  gentleman, 
but  the  Othoman  official  is  generally 
an  incarnation  of  avarice  and  rapa- 
city. Since  the  time  of  Rustem  Pasha, 
the  celebrated  grand  vizier  of  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  every  pashalic,  and 
indeed  every  govemment  office  in  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  has  been  annu- 
ally put  up  to  sale.  The  best  minis- 
ters of  the  sultans  have  been  satisfied 
to  sell  the  public  charges  at  a  fixed 
price;  bat  far  the  greater  namber 
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liave  btbitutlljr  pot  them  ap  to  anc- 
tion.  The  evil  consequeooes  of  this 
system  ha^e  been  Umented  by  every 
emiaeot  natire  historian  since  the 
time  of  the  great  Suleiman,  and  they 
are  considered  by  them  to  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  of 
the  Othoman  Empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemies  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
appeal  to  this  deep-seated  corruption 
as  a  proof  that  the  regeneration  of 
Othoman  society  is  hopeless,  and  that 
any  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
empire  would  only  increase  the  for- 
tones  of  individual  ministers,  without 
augmenting  the  strength  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  unless  the  venality  which  now 
prevails  among  the  officials  of  the  cen- 
tral administration  be  extirpated,  all 
endeavours  to  improve  the  collection 
of  the  land-tax,  and  introduce  equit- 
able tribunals,  would  be  ineffectual ; 
bnt  we  do  not  despair  of  rooting  out 
the  existing  corruption  by  summary 
process.  The  present  Sultan  has 
power  to  do  it ;  the  people  would 
applaud  any  arbitrary  act  of  despotism 
by  which  it  could  be  effected.  Publi- 
city would  soon  enable  the  Sultan  to 
punish  evil* doers,  if  he  called  in  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  classes  to 
aid  him  in  his  reforms.  Several  mea- 
sures might  be  suggested  which  would 
immediately  restrain  the  evil,  but  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  petty 
measures  of  reform  when  the  safety  of 
the  empire  can  only  be  secured  by  a 
series  of  measures  which  would  make 
twenty  millions  of  the  Sultan's  sub- 
jects aid  liim  in  the  execution  of  his 
plans.  We  cannot  feel  certain  that 
the  successful  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  even  though  the  pride  of 
the  Czar  be  so  tamed  that  he  consent 
to  ewtry  article  of  a  peace  dictated  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  will  secure 
the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  East, 
until  we  see  the  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  who  own  and  till  the  land 
in  the  Sultan's  dominions  prospering 
nnder  an  improved  fiscal  system,  and 
united  under  an  equitable  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Nor  will  it  be  easy  to 
persuade  us  that  these  results  have 
been  attained,  unless  we  see  cargoes 
of  wheat  arriving  at  London  and 
Liverpool  from  the  plains  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Mhior,  and  Greek  ships 


crowding  the  Turkish  ports  instead  of 
the  Russian.  When  this  happens, 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  difficulty 
in  resisting  the  progress  of  Russia  to- 
wards the  south ;  and  unless  this  hap- 
pen speedily,  it  will  be  a  hard  task, 
even  for  the  united  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Othoman  Empire. 

There  is  still  one  subject  on  which 
we  desire  to  say  a  few  words,  and  this 
is,  the  extent  to  which  the  relics  of 
communal  institutions  among  the 
Asiatic  Turks  may  be  rendered  avail- 
able in  reinvigorating  the  frame  of 
society.  But  we  are  warned,  by 
the  dry  nature  of  the  minute  details 
to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
refer,  to  abstain  from  entering  on  the 
subject.  We  assert,  however,  with 
confidence,  that,  both  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  the  Christians,  the 
existing  local  institutions  would  be 
found  of  great  importance  in  facilitat- 
ing all  the  reforms  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  central  power  of  the 
Sultan  may  be  strong  enough  to  in- 
troduce the  necessary  change ;  but  it 
will  require  the  influence  of  communal 
institutions  to  protect  the  people  from 
becoming  a  prey  to  venality  and  cor- 
ruption under  the  new  system,  even 
more  than  under  the  old.  We  might 
here  insist  on  the  necessity  of  com- 
munal institutions  to  guard  against 
that  concentration  of  dissatisfaction 
which  has  so  often,  in  our  times, 
overthrown  the  most  powerful  central 
governments  in  Christendom.  This 
would  be  a  reason  for  creating  them 
in  Turkey,  even  if  they  had  no  exis- 
tence ;  but,  fortunately,  they  not  only 
exist,  but  pof;sess  considerable  influ- 
ence on  society.  In  some  cases  these 
institutions  are  limited  by  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  the  members,  in  others 
by  the  fiscal  obligations  they  impose. 
The  fact  of  their  existence,  however, 
adds  greatly  to  the  facilities  of  the 
Sultan's  government  at  present,  and 
it  would  relieve  him  from  some  of  the 
most  difficult  details  in  his  fiscal  re- 
forms. 

Great  as  the  administrative  difficnl- 
ties  of  the  Sultan's  government  are, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  great  aa 
Europeans  generally  consider  them. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Forte  are  more  disposed 
to  wait  for  reforms  at  home,  than  to 
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trust  their  hopes  of  bettering  their 
condition  to  the  orthodox  mercies  of 
the  Czar.  The  Mnssnlmans  are  still 
a  comparatively  docile  body.  There 
is  certainly  no  other  country  in  Europe 
in  which  the  government  has  so  many 
auxiliaries  for  effecting  great  changes 
as  in  Turkey.  Compare  the  internal 
organisation  and  the  political  burdens 
of  the  various  races  of  the  population 
of  the  Austrian  empire  with  those  of 
the  Sultanas  subjects,  and  wesee  imme- 
diately that  the  danger  of  insurrection 
and  independent  political  action  arc 
much  less.  Turn  to  examine  the  fis- 
cal burdens  and  commercial  system 
of  France,  and  we  find  that  the  very 
imperfections  of  the  Turkish  system 
increase  the  facilities  of  reform,  and 
insure  to  the  greatest  changes  a  free- 
dom from  opposition  which  private 
interests  offer  to  many  useful  reforms 
elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  warmest  friends  of 
Turkey  assert  that  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  is 
already  so  favourable  that  Turkish 
oppression  has  no  existence,  and  no 
further  reforms  are  required.  The 
Greeks  and  their  friends,  neverthe- 
less, declare  that  the  insupportable 
tyranny  of  the  Sultan's  administration 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  prevails  among  the  Greek 
population,  and  generally  among  the 
orthodox  clergy.  Both  assertions 
are  incorrect.  The  well-attested  di- 
minution of  the  productions  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  population,  both  in 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  for  the 
last  six  generations,  proves  that  the 
oppression  of  the  central  government 
has  destroyed  the  capital  vested  in 
land  by  a  slow  but  sure  process  of 
consumption.  We  hope  we  have 
made  the  primary  causes  of  the  evil 
evident  to  our  readers,  and  demon- 
strated by  what  general  measures 
these  causes  may  be  soon  removed. 
The  Othoman Empire  presents  us  with 
a  living  example  of  the  governmental 
policy  by  which  imperial  Home  de- 
populate and  impoverished  her  pro- 
vinces, and  rendered  them  thinly 
peopled  and  heavily  taxed  countries 
before  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals.  Even  the  small 
armies  of  Alaric  and  Genseric  found 
few  to  oppose  their  progress,  while 
fiscal  oppression  and  sociid  stagnation 


had  so  entirely  annihilated  the  feel- 
ings of  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of 
the  few  Roman  citizens  who  still  in- 
habited the  provinces,  that  they  wel- 
comed the  arrival  of  the  northern 
barbarians  as  a  deliverance,  and,  like 
Boethius  and  Cassiodorus,  sought 
honour  in  their  service.  Now,  at 
this  moment  there  is  a  considerable 
similarity  between  the  Greeks  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  Italians 
of  the  fifth.  The  Roman  provincials 
often  invited  the  Goths,  the  Greek 
rayahs  are  eager  to  hail  the  Russians, 
and  we  have  seen  the  senators  of  the 
Hellenic  kingdom  as  eager  to  become 
the  tools  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  as 
the  old  Italian  senators  were  to  be- 
come the  servants  of  Theodoric.  Nor 
will  this  feeling  be  removed  as  long 
as  the  Christian  who  tills  a  i^yir  acres 
in  the  plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
sees  square  miles  of  the  richest  land 
uncultivated  around  him  ;  and  while 
he  listens  to  the  insinuations  of  his 
Greek  priest,  that  all  this  land  would 
be  cultivated,  and  that  he  would  be  a 
rich  landlord,  exporting  cargoes  of 
wheat,  if  the  Caar  was  the  ruler  of 
the  country.  What  argument  can 
political  science  offer  that  is  likely  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  such  orthodox 
doctrine  on  the  minds  of  the  Bulgarian 
and  Sclavonian  peasants  ? 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Greeks  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Sul- 
tan's government  is  the  sole  cause  of 
their  discontent,  their  conduct  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  proves  it  to  be  false.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  degree  of 
protection  for  life  and  property  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  Greek  race, 
appear  to  have  done  nothing  to  allay 
discontent,  nor  diminish  the  inherent 
love  of  calumny  which  seems  to  be 
a  Hellenic  idiosyncracy.  The  late 
events  in  the  Greek  kingdom  have 
shown  that  no  sense  of  justice  and  no 
treaties  can  bind  them,  when  they 
believe  they  can  gratify  their  passions 
by  an  appeal  to  force.  Their  political 
sagacity,  it  is  true,  was  on  this  occa- 
sion sadly  at  fault.  The  rashness 
and  presumption  which  for  two  thou- 
sand years  have  characterised  '.the 
Romaiko- Hellenic  people,  combining 
with  individnal  selfishness,  royal  am- 


bilkMi^  Baiiosal  iaeafmaij^ 
fUa  fskUnee,  nufled  tkm  to 
Ibeir  destioiet  to  the  sword,  wUch 
tb«3r  were  unMe  to  «fe  with  ngr 
effect,  ereo  wbea  tlwj  took  tkeir 
esem 7  hy  eiirpriie.  Of  the  GreeiES, 
tberefore,  we  may  uiert  that  ao 
tteMoret  of  eqoitj  eao  seeore  tkcir 
eordial  fopport  to  moy  instiutioat. 
Tber  have  now  bad  the  goTenmieBt 
of  ifberaUsd  Greece  estirelf  in  their 
Owo  haodn  for  ten  fears,  with  the 
exercUe  of  ooivenal  soffrage,  and  the 
fulliTSt  liberty  of  the  press,  and  jet 
tbey  have  made  oo  progress  in  their 
lotemal  improvemeots.  They  culti- 
vate their  lands  like  medieval  serfs; 
they  msnufactore  wine  with  a  mix- 
ture of  resin  into  a  composition  that 
would  mskfl  Bacchus  himself  abjure 
psffaiiiiim  ;  they  grow  bad  fruit,  make 
Dad  oil,  and  dnve  commerce  from 
their  coasts  by  preposterous  restric- 
tionii  on  their  own  coasting- trade,  and 
hv  tticlr  pirscleii  and  acts  of  barratry. 
The  friondi  of  Greece  had  expected 
that  Nlie  would  have  served  as  a 
besoon  for  the  nations  of  the  East  to 
stenr  towanU  political  liberty  and 
ChrUtlan  civiliMation  ;  but  they  have 
bsiin  moNt  griovouslv  dbappointed. 
Kvnn  iho  native  merchants  of  Greece, 
who  liAve  conducted  their  commercial 
afl'sirii  on  a  liberal  scale,  have  found 
thmniit<lvrii  compelled,  by  the  mean- 
tinNN  of  the  (X)urt  and  government  at 
AthiMin,  to  (rannport  their  domicile 
to  olhor  lands ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
ninrrliiiuts  who  do  honour  to  the 
natlonul  character  are  all  settled 
atirond,  and  very  many  are  national- 
ised In  France,  Italy,  and  Austria— 
somn  ftiw  nvnii  in  Kugland— while 
political  Intriguers  form  the  leaders 
of  the  nall(Mi  iu  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  In  (ireuoe. 

We  liavo  now  given  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  some  features  which  have 
generally  boon  noglectod,  in  Judging 
of  the  final  destinies  of  the  Othoman 
Kniplre.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
wuigh  candidly  all  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  rogeuoration  of  the  SuU 
tan*s  government,  and  we  have  not 
concealed  either  its  defects  or  its 
dilliculties.  It  is  for  our  own  Go- 
vernment to  decide  how  far  it  would 
be  prudent  for  the  allies  of  Turkey 
to  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of 
those    measures  which    are  neces- 
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of  \lscrdo«ia  kaw  ksel j 
given  a  proof  of  the  isspossihility  of 
iDrmittg  a  Greek  eapne  bj  dosiBg 
the  Heilettie  schools  in  aevml  cities, 
and  opposing  by  every  ssrens  in  their 
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gress  of  knowledge  b  daily  renderittg 
the  Albanians  and  Yaliaduans  more 
prond  of  tbeir  natioBal  distinctioiis. 
They  boast  of  being  descended  froea 
the  liacedonians  luid  RoBsans  who 
conquered  the  descendants  of  Perides. 
A  Greek  government  would  certainly 
require  a  much  larger  military  foroe 
to  keep  the  Christian  popnlation  in 
European  Turkey  in  snt^ectioo  than 
the  Othoman.  The  petulant  Greek 
is  at  present  a  worse  master  to  the 
Albanian  peasantry  of  Attica  and 
Argolis,  than  the  phlegmatic  Tnrk  is 
to  the  Sclavonian  in  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  To  create  a  Greek  or  Bysan- 
tine  empire  would  be  to  deliver  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  with 
guarantees  for  bis  maintaining  per- 
manent possession  of  it  which  he 
could  never  acquire  by  the  sword. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  defeat  in  the  present  attempt  to 
strangle  Turkey  should  only  exdte 
the  Russian  government  to  redouble 
its  eagerness  to  discover  new  means 
for  renewing  her  struggle  for  supre- 
macy in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Eu- 
rope. For  the  contest  with  the  Sul- 
tan is  in  Russia  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional and  religious  warfare.  As  far 
as  the  mere  separate  interests  of 
Great  Britain  are  concerned,  the  pre- 
sent war  has  shown  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  power  of  the 
Czar.  Instead  of  Russia  being  in  a 
condition  to  attempt  the  invasion  of 
our  possessions  in  India,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  in  our  power  not  only  to 
conquer,  but  also  to  colonise  Kamt- 
schatka  and  Ochotsk,  to  endow  these 
countries  with  local  govemments,  nay, 
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even  to  make  them  independent  states, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  authority 
of  the  Czar  in  all  the  countries  east  of 
Siberia,  and  exclude  the  Russians  for 
ever  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Chinese 
seas.  The  ambition  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  extend  his  power  and  influ- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe  may  cause  the 
loss  of  his  dominions  in  Eastern  Asia. 
A  hatti-sherif  of  the  Sultan,  and  a 
lavir  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  would  be 
sufficient  to  change  the  social  condi- 
tion and  future  prospects  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  mankind  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  to  enable  this 
mass  of  human  beings  to  better  their 
condition  and  augment  their  numbers. 
These  measures  would  raise  up  a  bar- 


rier against  the  further  progress  of 
Russia,  which  no  power  of  the  Czar 
could  break  through ;  and  these  mea- 
sures, unlike  most  theoretical  reforms, 
may  be  commenced  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, when  the  Divan  meets  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  council  of  minis- 
ters is  held  at  Athens.  Both  the  Sul- 
tan and  the  Greek  chambers  have 
only  to  withdraw  the  weight  of  op- 
pression that  now  prevents  their  sub- 
jects from  replenishing  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  being  the  case,  we  do  not 
think  that  our  own  Government  has 
embarked  in  a  desperate  undertaking, 
when  it  engaged  in  alliance  with 
France  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the 
Othoman  Empire. 


CIVILISATION. — THE  CENSUS. 


Did  my  last  letter,  dear  Ensebins, 
open  to  yourintellectualsight  aglimpse 
of  the  real  nature  of  Civilisation  ?  Not 
that  I  would  presnme  to  imagine  I  could 
unfold  so  great  a  mystery,  or  to  have 
reached  the  kernel  of  the  nut  which 
had  broken  the  teeth  of  philosophers. 
Truth  is  as  a  ball  of  thread  which, 
cast  upon  the  ground,  as  it  rolls  un- 
folds itself,  it  is  a  lucky  catch  to 
have  your  fingers  upon  the  outer 
thread :  a  careful  following  may  un- 
ravel the  whole,  and  the  inner  sub- 
stance become  clear  and  visible,  how- 
ever obscured  in  its  involntions.  Paint 
your  phantasmagoria;  let  it  represent 
a  universal  tournament,  with  queens 
of  beanty  the  prizes,  and  every  action 
be  of  honour,  generosity,  and  love. 
Imagine  ft  romance  that  shall  embrace 
a  nation,  wise  and  reverenced  age, 
heroic  and  lovely  youth  I  Why,  you 
are  laughing  doubtless  at  the  rhap- 
sody— the  dream.  Well,  is  it  not  a 
dream  of  civil isalion?  Honest  hands 
were  they  of  the  trades  in  their  seve- 
ral guilds  that  glorified  the  general 
grace  with  their  proud  handiwork, 
emulona  of  mastership  and  fair  re- 
nown. Maiden-embroidery  and  horse- 
millinery  were  of  the  true  materials ; 
no  shams,  no  adulterated  and  knavish 
substitutes.  All  work  was  honest; 
there  was  an  additional  worth  in  it  of 
the  labour  of  love.  Fast  asleep  and 
dreaming  again  will  yon  deem  me? 
So  much  the  worse,  if  it  be  so  very 
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unlike  the  world  we  wake  into,  where 
both  romance  and  honesty  are  faded 
like  old  tapestry,  and  equally  derided 
for  their  out-of-time  and  seeming  un- 
natural quaintuesses.  Yet  who  knows, 
Ensebius,  what  ^^  the  ever- whirling 
wheel"  of  mutability  may  throw  off 
for  our  allotment.  Old  things  may 
come  round  again,  tricked  anew,  and 
bright  as  all  the  virtues  I 

"  Redeant  Satumia  regna.^* 

Is  this  but  a  peevish  humour  ?  Are 
we  not,  after  all,  *'*'  better  than  we 
seem  ?*^  Have  we  not  greatness  in  us 
and  among  us  ?  Truly  we  have.  We 
are  on  the  stage  of  a  serious  drama, 
of  which  the  low  underplots  and  the 
interludes  are  somewhat  ridiculous ; 
but  it  is  a  grand  piece  that  is  being 
acted — that  may  justify  a  **  plaudite,*' 
ere  the  curtain  drops.  Who  shall  dare 
to  say  that  heroism  is  dead  —  that 
honesty  is  dead?  because  knavery 
happens  to  be  just  now  thriving,  and 
miscalculating  economists  are  trouble- 
some with  their  false  weights  when 
the  higher  virtues  are  in  the  scale. 

I  emblematised  civilisation,  in  the 
Chinese  lady  in  japan- gilt  frame,  like 
a  rose  in  garden  enclosure, — the  femi- 
nine excellence,  that  even  you  might 
not,  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  conceit  that 
occasionally  and  for  a  moment  pre- 
dominates in  ns  all,  arrogate  to  this 
your  England  all  that  is  good..  Queen, 
Empress,  or  Ladye — ^they  are  all  one 
^d  the  same—was  she  once,  in  the 
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empire  of  Porcelain.  Her  pictore  is 
proof  of  ber  once  exiBteoce,  as  a 
discovered  coin  of  a  reign ;  and  who 
knows  if,  in  tlie  wonders  ttiat  muta- 
bility is  worliinff,  she  may  not  again 
rise  a  revivified  civilisation  in  that 
strange  land — a  new  Aphrodite  oat  of 
the  sea  of  its  tnrbalence,  when  the 
Tartar  dynasty  shall  have  quietly 
withdrawn  itself;  for  it  is  better  he 
should  escape  than  she  should  ^^  catch 
a  Tartar.**  My  letter  concluded  with 
the  best  of  conclusions,  that  civilisa- 
tion is,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  Femi- 
nine Influence.  You  may  not  like  my 
Chinese  model ;  but  you,  who  would 
rather  fight  for  the  honour  and  repu- 
tation of  yourgreat-grandmother,  than 
like  a  Boundcrby  deny  a  mother,  will 
scan  the  mystery,  and  see  its  perfec- 
tion. 

I  was  vexed  to  find  nothing  of  this 
la  ('Cnsua  No.  1.  There  all  was  of  the 
penmanship  of  Big  Busybody,  prime 
secretary  of  Prince  Humbug,  and  I 
felt  some  pleasure  in  rolling  about  my 
tub  in  contempt.  But  whether  it  was 
that  the  Prince  Humbug  and  his  se- 
cretary were  wesry  or  hungry,  and 
retiri'd,  or  wore  shoved  for  a  while 
ttom  their  seats  of  authority  by  a  more 
masterly  hand,  I  find  quite  another 
spirit  in  about  the  middle  of  Report 
No.  2,  wherein,  in  coincidence  with  our 
— that  is,  your  and  my  view — the  femi- 
nine element  is  Justly  brought  out  and 
duly  weighed— its  value  and  impor- 
tance established.  The  writer  of  this 
Sortion  of  the  Census,  wisely  dissatis- 
ed  with  the  assumed  causes  of  our 
progressive  population — namely,  the 
moolianical  inventions,  which  have 
apparently  found  employment  for  the 
people— ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  chanaes  in  the  conjugal  state  of  the 
people.  He  passes  in  review  the  period 
of  our  history  extending  from  1651  to 
1751.  *^The  population  increased  very 
slowly;  and  we  find  that,  after  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  such  a  gene- 
ral dissoluteness  of  manners  was  in- 
augurated as  can  now  be  scarcely  un- 
derstood ;  while  shortly  after  1751  the 
law  of  marriage — which,  like  the  in- 
stitution itself,  had  grown  inconceiv- 
ably loose,  and  had  at  the  same  time 
been  greatly  abused — was  reformed." 
Puritanism  had  drawn  the  social  bow 
with  too  strong  a  hand ;  the  string  had 
broken,  and  it  had  hastily  flown  back 


in  the  opposite  direetioa.  Profligacj 
was  a  faidiion.  Tlie  writer  is  here  on- 
v^9Jm^^  yet  justifies  his  sererity  hj 
antborities  given  in  the  ■oCea. 

^  The  light  poets,  the  pUjere,  and 
the  gay  men  and  women  on  town,  led 
crowds  of  votaries  into  the  extreme 
opposite  to  Puritanism.  Yonng  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  were  brought  from 
the  country  to  Whitehall,  where,  in- 
stead of  hard  lessons  of  etevated 
thought  and  patriotism — soch  as  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  contemporaries 
learnt  from  Plato — they  masqned,  they 
*  ogled,'  sang,  and  danced,  under  the 
eye  of  the  ^  Mother  of  the  Maids,'  and 
the  higher  auspices  of  the  Queen,  the 
Queen-Dowager,  and  the  Duchess  of 
York,  until,  wounded  or  terrified,  they 
flew  into  concealment,  or  as  it  was 
everywhere  deemed,  ridiculously  mar- 
ried, and  ingloriously  discharged  the 
duties  of  English  wives  and  mothers. 
The  sisters,  daughters,  and  wives  ot 
the  loyalest  subjects,  the  greatest  gen- 
erals, the  wisest  statesmen,  and  the 
gravest  judges,  figured  ui  the  Paphian 
train,  glittering  and  smiling  as  the 
troop  of  Boccaccio  in  the  pages  of 
Grammont,  and  on  the  walls  of  Hamp- 
ton Court ;  but  with  advancing  years 
shattered,  patched,  degraded,  fading 
— as  they  are  seen  in  the  authentic 
memoirs  of  the  age,  and  life-like  por- 
traits of  Hogarth." 

As  Hogarth  was  not  bom  till  1698, 
the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  it  is  surely  straining 
a  point  for  the  picturesque  effect  of 
portraiture,  to  introduce  him  as  de- 
picting, in  the  dramaHs  persome  of  his 
scenic  works,  the  profligacies  of  the 
reign  or  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.  In  the  frigid  Court  of 
William  and  Mary,  ^^vice  lost  its 
graces  and  charms ; "  but  profligacy 
is  not  at  once  eradicated;  and  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  was 
not  enough  of  it  in  practice  of  the 
then  world  of  fashion  to  justify  the 
satire  of  the  moral  painter.  The 
**  homely  but  not  shining  qualities  *' 
which  regulated  the  court  of  the  '^de- 
vout, chaste,  and  formal "  Queen 
Anne,  so  designated  by  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, a  writer  very  tolerant  of  old 
vices,  were  not  suffered  to  have  a  per- 
manent effect  upon  the  manners  of  the 
people,  by  the  succession  of  the  two 
first  Georges.     Among   all   classea 
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^'  the  institation  of  marriage  was  un- 
settled to  its  fonndatioDS.'* 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
upon  families  was  most  pernicious. 
The  dae  ratio  of  increase  of  popaia- 
tion  was  stayed.  A  gradual  improve- 
meut  in  the  morals  of  the  people  com- 
menced after  1751.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  bill,  in  1753,  was  '^oue  of  the 
first  evident  reforms  in  the  law  of 
marriage."  Historians  do  not  express 
the  same  sentiments  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  this  bill — some  viewing  it  as  a 
means  to  secure  to  the  aristocracy 
fortunes  by  marriages,  others  as  giv- 
ing a  greater  respectability  to  mar- 
riage itself.  It  was  at  the  time  con- 
sidered by  its  opponents  as  likely  to 
affect  the  population  of  the  country. 
The  writer  in  the  Report  observes: 
^'  Experience  soon  showed,  that  in- 
stead of  stopping  marriage,  and  the 
growth  of  population,  the  Act  had  the 
contrary  effect,  by  depriving  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  of  disgraceful  associa- 
tions—by making  it  not  a  mere  verbal 
promise,  but  a  life  contract  to  be  re- 
corded, to  be  entered  into  with  delib- 
eration by  persons  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  faculties,  and  to  be  kept  in- 
violate till  death."  And  here  it  is 
fair  to  remark,  that  probably  no  small 
share  of  the  disrespect  in  which  mar- 
riages were  held,  and  the  consequent 
dissoluteness,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
Puritans,  who,  before  Charleses  arrival, 
in  1653,  had  passed  a  bill  for  solem- 
nising marriages  by  justices  of  peace. 
The  removal  of  any  part  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute;  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be  held  even  as  some 
would  say  with  a  superstition,  than 
merely  as  a  civil  contract,  which,  like 
roost  other  civil  contracts,  may  be 
broken  ad  Ubitum  by  those  who  are 
willing  to  incur  the  penalties.  Mo- 
dem legislation  has,  however,  in  this 
respect,  brought  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage down  still  lower  than  the  Act  of 
the  Puritans,  by  reducing  even  the 
official  dignity  of  performance,  and 
authorising  marriages  at  the  public 
Kegister  Offices.  Where  there  is 
little  distinct  religions  feeling  or  prin- 
ciple, there  is  a  superstition  akin  to 
it.  And  there  are  few  who  do  not 
receive  or  remember,  with  a  sense  of 
awe,  the  solemn  wonds,  ^*  Whom  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 


asunder ; "  and  the  evil  suggestion,  in 
the  contrary  case,  is  ready  enough— 
Whom  man  joins  man  may  put  asun- 
der, and  if  man  only,  it  little  matters 
what  man.  Parties  may  assume  that 
privilege  to  themselves.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  Church  of  England  can, 
at  any  after  time,  by  their  other  offi- 
cial acts,  recognise  such  marriages. 
What  is  to  be  said  of  the  monition 
or  warning,  that  ^^  so  many  as  are 
coupled  together  otherwise  than  God's 
word  doth  allow,  are  not  joined  to- 
gether by  Grod,  neither  is  their  matri- 
mony lawful  ?  " 

^' Since  the  Act  (of  1753)  came 
into  operation,  the  registers  of  mar- 
riage have  been  preserved  in  England, 
and  show  an  increase  from  50,972  in 
the  year  1756  to  63,310  in  1764 
*'  The  rage  of  marrying  is  very  preva- 
lent,'' writes  Lord  Chesterfield  m  the 
latter  year ;  and  again  in  1767,  *^  in 
short,  the  matrimonial  frenzy  seems 
to  rage  at  present,  and  is  epidemical." 
After  many  fluctuations,  the  marriages 
rose  to  seventy^  eighty^  ninety^  and  a 
hundred  thousand  annually;  and  in  the 
Census  year  (1851)  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
six.  Fourteen  millions  were  added  to 
the  population.  The  matrimonial 
'^  frenzy  "  which  amused  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  rife  in  the  reign  of  our 
Third  George.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised, Eusebius,  to  learn,  that  to 
George  IIL,  his  queen,  and  the 
example  of  his  court,  is  ascribed  by 
this  writer  in  the  Census  the  change 
for  the  better  in  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  people.  Family  sanctities 
were  established.  The  home  influence 
of  the  virtuous  mother  was  felt 
throughout  the  land.  That  purity  was 
restored  which  had  been  nearly  lost 
in  the  moral  degradation  of  women  of 
previous  licentious  times.  It  is  with 
a  grateful  pleasure,  Eusebius,  as  one 
bom  during  that  moral  reign,  and 
thankful  for  that  love  of  a  mother 
which  was  its  law  and  rule,  and  my 
individual  happiness,  that  I  make  the 
following  extract : — 

^^  Of  die  political  course  of  George 
III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  opinions 
necessarily  still  differ ;  but  the  truth 
of  the  testimony  to  the  Queen's  pri- 
vate virtues  will  be  universally 
admitted."  (Here  follows  extract 
from  Lord  Miahon's  History  of  Eng» 
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land).  '^Pare,  and  above  all  re- 
proach in  her  own  domestic  life,  she 
knew  how  to  enforce  at  her  coart  the 
virtnes,  or  at  the  very  least,  the  sem- 
blance of  the  virtues,  which  she  prac- 
tised. To  no  other  woman,  probably, 
had  the  cause  of  good  morals  in  Eng- 
land ever  owed  so  deep  an  obliga- 
tion/' The  Qaeen  devoted  mnch 
time  to  the  education  of  her  family. 
The  simple,  pure  life  of  the  Royal 
Family,  soon  became  known  in  every 
cottage  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
scandals  of  preceding  reigns.  '^  De- 
corum reigned  in  the  court  of  George 
III.,  bat  it  was  not  the  result  of  cal- 
culation or  of  philosophy,  but  of  the 
love  of  order,  of  duty,  and  of  religion. 
This  prince  as  zealously  promoted 
the  family,  as  an  institution  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  type,  as 
Charles  II.  propagated  the  Oriental 
fashion,  or  its  spurious  modification." 
*^  He  was  to  the  last  the  *  good 
king'  whom  they  bad  pitied  and 
blamed,  but  never  hated  ;  for  he  had 
placed  the  wife  on  the  throne,  which 
the  mistress  had  usurped;  so  that  the 
idea  of  the  English  family  lived  again 
in  all  its  old  beauty.  And  this  was 
the  great  social  reform,  which  de- 
servedly preceded  all  other  changes." 
The  writer  or  writers  of  this  Report 
are  severe  in  their  strictures  upon  the 
Marriage  Law  of  Scotland.  People 
living  in  the  state  of  marriage  in  Scot- 
land are  one  sixth  less  in  proportion 
than  the  people  of  England.  Scotland 
is  considered  under-peopled.  Her 
marriage  law  has  not  been  reformed 
as  in  England  ;  the  consequences  are 
those  which  operated  with  us  before 
Lord  Hard  wicke's  Act  in  1763.  The 
evidence  of  the  best  legal  authorities 
is  given  in  the  Report  regarding  this 
evil.  Lord  Brougham  says  concerning 
it, — "As  the  law  now  stands,  they 
(the  parties)  have  only  to  go  be- 
fore the  ostler,  or  the  chambermaid, 
or  the  postboy,  whoever  it  is  that 
drives  them  to  the  country ;  or,  if  they 
reside  in  the  country,  they  can  do  it 
before  any  one  witness  t/iat  can  prove 
t7,  or  even  without  any  witness  they  can 
do  iif  if  they  can  prove  the  date^  by  an 
interchange  of  letters  and  acknowledg- 
ments :  they  have  only  to  do  that,  and 
they  are  married  in  a  trice,  and  just 
as  effectually  as  the  Moderator  of  the 


General  Assembly  can  marry  them, 
or  any  of  the  doctors  of  divinity  in 

their  own  parish I 

should  say,"  says  Lord  Brougham, 
"  that  the  law  of  Scotland  as  it  now- 
stands  has  a  very  great  tendency  to 
shelter,  and  therefore  to  promote  cian- 
c/iM^'ni^,  which  is  in  my  opinion  a  very 
great  evil  in  any  society.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  infinite  importance  that 
a  contract,  such  as  the  marriage  con- 
tract, should  be  overt  and  known  to 
all  mankind,  and  above  all,  that  it 
should  be  easy  of  proof."  Lord  Camp- 
bell is  equally  strong  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  law  as  it  stands.  It  is  in- 
jurious to  Scotland  as  to  England  ;  for 
besides  the  disgraces  of  Gretna  Green, 
and  the  evasion  thereby  of  the  English 
Marriage  Law,  it  affects  Scotland  by 
the  fact,  as  noticed  by  Lord  Brougham, 
that  English  parents  of  property  are 
aA'aid  to  send  their  sons  for  education 
to  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  lower  ratio  of 
increase  of  population  through  fewer 
marriages.  For  the  Census  shows 
that,  "In  1841,  of  the  English  people 
in  Sicotland  18,562  were  males,  and 
19,234  were  females:  of  the  Scottish 
people  in  England  and  Wales,  60,704 
were  males,  and  42,834  females.  Of 
the  Irish  people  in  Great  Britain, 
219,397  were  males,  and  199,859  were 
females.  The  respective  numbers  of 
the  ages  under  and  above  20  were  not 
distinguished  in  1841  ;  but  the  propor- 
tional numbers  of  males  and  females 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  Scotch 
women  are  forsaken  in  greater  numbers 
than  English  women  by  their  country- 
men." What  conceivable  reason, 
Eusebins,  can  be  given  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  an  evil  as  this  Scot- 
tish law  of  marriage  ?  The  news- 
papers have  recently  toldusof  a  shame- 
ful case  of  a  child  of  about  12  years  of 
age  taken  from  a  school,  and  married 
under  its  vicious  protection.  Old  plays 
and  popular  novels  sufficiently  show 
what  were  thedangersand  the  effects  of 
loose  marriages  once  so  common  even 
In  England.  Now,  happily,  no  Olivia 
can  be  in  danger  of  having  the  rite  per- 
formed by  a  pretended  clergyman.  I 
believe,  Eusebins,  I  speak  of  a  notori- 
ous fact,  that  it  is  short  of  a  century 
since,  for  election  purposes,  parties 
were  nnblushingly  married  in  cases 
where  women  conveyed  a  right  of 
freedom,  a  political  franchise,  to  their 
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husbands,  and  parted  by  sbakiog  hands 
over  a  tombstone,  as  an  act  of  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage,  ander  cover 
of  the  words  ^^  till  death  as  do 
part." 

This  subject  of  marriage,  of  which 
you  will  see  ample  details  in  the  Re- 
port, I  have  dwelt  upon  to  this  length 
because  it  is  the  very  fountain-head  of 
that  feminine  influence  convertible  into 
a  national  civilisation.  From  this 
arises  the  institution  of  the  ^^Family'* 
wherein  maternity  is  enthroned,  and 
home  dignified  by  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  all  the  ties  of  love  and 
the  charities  that  civilise  and  grace 
life  are  engendered.  These  homes 
nestled  and  neighboured  throughout  the 
country,  each  an  epitome  of  the  king- 
dom which  as  a  whole  they  constitute, 
maintain — and  may  they  ever  main- 
tain— the  best  character  of  our  race. 

Whilst  we  are  reading  the  heart- 
stirring  accounts  of  our  victories,  and 
are  justly  proud  of  the  blood,  sinew, 
and  spirit  of  our  race,  it  is  of  no  small 
interest  to  see  how  that  stock  of  man- 
liness is  likely  to  be  maintained.  Yon 
will  be  glad  to  find,  Ensebius,  that  we 
can  still  and  may  for  ages  contend 
gloriously  with  the  enemy  ^*  in  the 
gate," — ay,  not  only  in  our  own 
''grates,"  but  in  any  enemy's  gates. 
*^  The  males  at  the  soldier's  age  of  20 
to  40  amounted  to  1,966,664  in  1821, 
and  to  3,193,496  in  1851.  The  in- 
crease on  the  thirty  years  is  equivalent 
in  number  to  a  vast  army  of  more 
than  twelve  hundred  thousand  men 
(1,226,832)." 

How  few  of  ns,  Eusebius,  would 
wish  the  realisation  of  the  superfluous 
compliment,  "  May  you  live  for  ever." 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  tliiuk  it 
pleasant  to  have  prophetic  statistics 
thrust  before  you  like  the  physicians 
in  the  Batii  Guide. 

The  doctors  are  counting  how  long 
I  shall  live ;  I  hope  the  detail  given 
on  such  heads  will  benefit  insurance 
companies,  for  whom  they  seem  to 
have  been  manufactured :  I  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt  if  the  idle  curiosity 
will  be  of  other  advantage.  If,  how- 
ever, yon  have  any  ardent  desire  for 
longevity,  and  like  the  gossips  would 
keep  a  crow  to  see  if  it  be  true  that  it 
lives  to  a  hundred,  it  may  be  some 
satisfaction  to  yon  to  know  your 
chances. 


^*  In  Great  Britain  more  than  half  a 
million  of  the  inhabitants  (596,030) 
have  passed  the  barrier  of  *•  threescore 
years  and  ten  ; '  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  have  passed 
the  Psalmist's  limit  of  fourscore  years; 
and  100,000  the  years  which  the  last 
of  Plato's  climacteric  square  numbern 
expressed  (9  times  9=81);  nearly /en 
thousand  (9847)  have  lived  90  years 
or  more ;  a  band  of  2038  aged  pilgrims 
have  been  wandering  ninety- five  years 
and  more  on  the  unended  journey;  and 
319  say  that  they  have  witnessed  more 
than  a  hundred  revolutions  of  the  sea- 
sons." Are  you  so  satisfied  with  Plato's 
ultimatum,  and  is  it  so  congenial  to 
your  ^^  pleasing  hope  and  fond  desire," 
that  you  will  clap  your  hands  and  say 
**  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well "?  But  if 
you  should  live  to  record  the  age  of 
the  old  crow,  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  be  pigeon-holed  as  an  old  wan- 
dering beggar,  pathetically  called  a 
pilgrim  on  a  weary  journey.  Far 
better  that  old  age  or  death,  kindly  and 
amiably  visiting,  should  find  yon  in 
your  easy-chair,  resigned  and  cheerful, 
and  sensible  of  and  sensitive  to  all  the 
charities  of  life.  As  some  check  to 
any  supposed  ^^  pleasing  hope  and  fond 
desire,"  you  must  be  told  that  "  two- 
thirds  of  the  centenarians  are  women," 
verifying  the  distich, 

"  The  age  of  man  ii  threescore  vears  and  ten. 
Bat  that  of  an  old  woman  nobody  knows  when.  ** 

The  Report  gives  the  examples  of 
longevity,  Thomas  Parr  and  Henry 
Jenkins.  Parr  lived  152  years,  nine 
months — Henry  Jenkins  169  years. 
Let  me,  Eusebius,  for  your  comfort, 
present  you  with  others.  Thomas 
Cam  died  January  28,  1588,  aged 
207  years, — parish  register,  St  Leo- 
nard's, Shoreditch.  And  from  the 
year  1759  to  1780  died  48  persons, 
the  youngest  aged  ISO— eldest  175; 
also  in  1797,  a  mulatto  in  Frederick 
Town,  N.  A.,  said  to  be  180.  Very 
numerous  examples  are  to  be  met 
with,  in  Kirby's  Wonderful  and  Ec- 
centric Magazine,  vol.  v.,  among 
which  will  t^  found  a  true  Darby  and 
Joan  couple,  Hungarians,  John  Rovel 
and  Sarah  his  wife.  John  is  spoken 
of  as  in  his  172d  year,  and  Sarah  in 
her  184th.  ''Their  children,"  adds 
the  account,  ''two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  are  yet  alive ;  the  young- 
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est  son  is  116  years  of  age.  Dated 
August  25,  1725."  Yon  will  smile  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  compiler  in  the 
Report,  in  dealing  in  truisms.  As  ^*  it 
can  rarely,  if  ever,  happen,  that  a  hus- 
band and  wife  die  in  the  same  instant 
of  time,**  and,  in  consequence,  that 
**  it  may  be  assumed  that,  practically, 
every  marriage  is  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  husband  or  wife  separ- 
ately ; "  that  if  man  and  wife  were 
universally  of  the  same  age,  and  lived 
out  together  the  whole  cycle  of  life, 
*Hhere  would  be  neither  widowers 
nor  widows  in  the  world.'*  That  it  is 
not  so  moves  very  unnecessarily  the 
tender  bowels  of  the  writer's  compas- 
sion— for  besides  the  **  descending  the 
vale  of  years,"  and  such  other  fune- 
real expressions,  he  breaks  out  into  a 
strain  of  lamentation,  which  makes 
page  xl.  resemble  the  scroll  of  Ezekiel, 
m  which  ^*  was  written  lamentation, 
and  mourning,  and  woe.**  He  writes 
like  an  undertaker,  whose  lugubrious 
looks  and  utterances  have  a  prospect 
beyond  the  assumed  grief«  I  should 
suppose  from  this  expression  of  very 
superfluous  sorrow,  that  the  penman 
bad  an  eye  to  a  new  employment  in 
the  statistics -of- woe  line,  from  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  while  he  winds 
up  his  threnody  with  a  catalogue  of 
the  ''  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.**  ''  The 
existence  of  382,969  widowers,  and 
795,590  widows,  some  of  tender  age, 
in  every  class  of  society  and  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  who  have  been 
left — as  well  as  their  companions  that 
have  been  taken — by  fever,  consump- 
tion, cholera,  and  the  cloud  of  dis- 
eases that  at  present  surround  man- 
kind— stand  like  sad  monuments  of 
our  mortality,  of  our  ignorance,  negli- 
gence, and  disobedience  of  the  laws 
of  nature;  and  as  memorials,  at  the 
same  time,  we  may  hope,  of  the  suf- 
ferings from  which  the  people  may  be 
delivered  by  sanitary  discoveries  and 
observances.**  This  nngrammatical 
(for  what  is  the  nominative  to 
^^  stand?**)  and  maudlin  passage  is  a 
puff  direct  of  the  Sanitary  Commi;^ 
sion.  It  is  like  the  outpouring,  after 
the  inpouring  of  that  spirit  which 
creates  a  crying  inebriation.  It  will 
remind  you,  Eusebius,  of  the  lady 
who  was  seen  to  wipe  her  eyes  after 
dinner,  who,  when  asked  what  she  was 
crying  for,  replied  with  sobs,   **  It  is 


the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  poor, 
dear  Queen  Elizabeth.**  If  the  writer 
be  a  married  man,  and  fears  death, 
you  will  see,  however,  upon  a  second 
look  at  the  passage,  and  statistic  de- 
tails elsewhere,  that  there  may  be 
some  cause  for  this  lamentation.  You 
will  note,  Eusebius,  that  whereas 
one  of  the  two  forming  every  mar- 
lied  couple  must  be  taken  before  the 
other,  the  husband  is  generally  the  one 
to  go.  For,  seeing  that  there  are 
only  382,969  widowers  and  795,590 
widows,  more  than  double  the  number 
of  widowers,  the  married  man  needs 
a  pretty  stiff  tumbler  at  the  moment 
of  such  a  contemplation,  to  give  his 
heart  any  decent  hope  and  comfort. 
I  remember  once  this  comfort  was 
actually  felt  by  one  who  had,  as  he 
doubtless  thought,  escaped  his  na- 
tural fate.  Upon  an  attempt  to  sym- 
Eathise  with  him  upon  the  death  o 
is  wife,  he  quickly  replied,  in  a  self- 
gratulating  tone — ^^  Yes — but  it  might 
have  been  much  worse,  you  know  I 
might  have  been  taken  myself/*  The 
calculations  prophesy  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  that  of  Sinbad  in  his  con- 
nubial prosperity :  he  was  to  survive 
his  wife  at  least  a  few  hour^. 

These  statistics  may  be  useful  in 
answering  the  purpose  of  Matrimonial 
Register  Offices;  for  they  notify  in 
what  localities  widows  may  have  the 
bestchance  of  finding  fresh  husbands — 
and  widowers,  wives.  You  will  think 
it  the  result  of  a  deep  philosophy,  that 
this  hidden  truth  is  discovered  in 
the  Report — **  The  number  of  widows 
who  are  every  year  left  depends  on  the 
mortality  of  the  husbands;**  but  as 
much  abstruse  truth,  in  the  shape  of 
matter  of  fact,  may  require  explana- 
tion, it  is  thus  given — "  Where  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  husbands  is 
doubled,  the  number  who  become 
widows  (in  italics)  is  also  doubled.** 
Lest  this  should  not  be  clear  enough, 
and  clearness  is  the  very  virtne  of 
statistic  writing,  know  that — ^^Any 
diminution  in  the  mortality  of  men 
will  therefore  diminish  the  relative 
number  of  widows."  Neither  bachelors 
nor  old  maids  (I  hate,  Eusebius,  the 
ill-nature  of  the  world  that  makes  me 
write  reluctantly  the  latter)  will  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves, 
**  fancy  free  **  as  they  may  now  be 
from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  married 
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life,  for  there  is  an  intimation  in 
this  Census  Report  very  awful  for 
them.  Let  them  count  up  with  in- 
creasing astonishment  at  every  thon- 
sand,  or  ten  thousand,  the  married 
couples,  the  children  they  are  likely 
to  produce,  and  calculate  what  is  to 
become  of  them.  Then  let  them  turn 
to  the  threat  in  the  Census.  They 
really  may  well  be  terrified.  Lamb, 
in  his  admirable  quaint  way,  some- 
where speaking  of  marriages,  alluding 
to  the  happy  man  who  prays  to  have 
his  "  quiver  full"  of  children,  humor- 
ously protests  against  having  the  said 
quiver  shot  out  upon  him.  Has  the 
Census  speculator  taken  a  serious 
hint  from  Lamb's  quaint  joke  ?  Hear, 
bachelors,  and  maids,  what  a  Census 
in  progression  prepares  for  you,  un- 
prepared as  you  may  be  for  it/ 

^^  The  great  number  of  childless  pa- 
rents, of  nnmarried  persons,  of  or- 
phans, and  of  large  families,  particu- 
larly among  the  poor,  sanctions  the 
practice  of  adoption,  and  points  out 
the  propriety  of  distributing  destitute 
orphans  and  other  children — who  are 
now  kept  at  great  expense  by  parishes, 
in  workhouses,  or  by  societies  in  large 
buildings — among  the  childless  fami- 
lies^ who  would  cherish  the  children 
with  a  sort  of  parental  aflTection.** 
AVould  they  indeed  ?  then,  if  so,  Euse- 
bius,  you  and  I,  and  most  people 
beside,  know  nothing  of  human  na- 
ture. It  is  hard  sometimes  to  keep 
up  the  heat  of  a  true  *^  parental  affec- 
tion,** but  a  ^*  sort  of  parental  affec- 
tion" is  a  sort  of  affection  below 
zero.  The  passage  doesn't  look  liice 
wit,  but  can  it  be  a  serious  proposal  ? 
It  will  certainly  find  a  place  among 
the  Rejected  Addresses,  or  among 
those  curiosities  of  thought  and  in- 
vention which  are  said  to  be  pigeon- 
holed in  the  moon.  This  scheme  will 
offer  some  good  subjects  for  the  pencil 
of  Punch,  The  pauper  Pater-  familias, 
being  his  own  relieving  oflScer, 
walking  unconcernedly  with  his  eight 
or  nine  unprovided-fors  hand-in-hand, 
and  dropping  them  one  by  one,  with- 
in unwelcoming  doors, — or  the  recep- 
tion by  an  aged  spinster  of  a  big  lub- 
berly boy,  or  an  unweaned  infant — 
or  the  nervous  bachelor  in  his  quiet 
lodgings,  disturbed  by  an  instant  de- 
mand upon  his  dormant  affections  by 
the  entrance  of  a  pariah  officer  and 


an  overburthened  parent,  to  deliver 
into  his  keeping  twin  babies  and  a 
wet-nurse. 

As  in  No.  I.  of  the  Census,  so  in 
No.  II.    The  great  official  Busybody 
roUs  about  his  tub  with  a  great  deal 
of  profitless  industry.    In  this  part, 
also,  are  maps  and  diagrams,  play- 
things for  little  or  for  grown-up  chil- 
dren who  want  idle  amusement.   The 
ages  of  married  and  unmarried,  and  of 
husbands  and  wives  relatively,  are 
thought  worthy  of  laboured  diagram 
and  tables.      **The  degree  of  dis- 
parity (age  of  husband  and  wife)  dif- 
fers, and  is  greatest  at  the  extreme 
age  of  either  sex ;"  where  else  could  it 
be  ?  "  The  disparity  of  age  has  a  wide 
range,  and  the  returns  show  one  in- 
stance in  which  a  man  of  80-35  is 
married  to  a  woman  90-95,  and  four 
in  which  men  of  95-100  are  married  to 
women  of  45-50.    In  one  instance  it 
appears  in  the  tables  that  a  girl  of  18 
is  married  to  a  man  of  100 ;  but  this 
is  an  error."    An  error  indeed  in  the 
tables !     Then  why  admitted  ?    The 
worst  of  errors  is,  to  have  an  error  in 
statistics  of  matters  of  fact    But  I 
doubt  very  much  if  it  be  an  error,  as, 
if  one,  it  is  not  accounted  for.    I  am, 
Eusebius,  unwilling  to  spare  the  cen- 
sus-maker as  to  his  error,  because  he 
lacks  charity  in  respect  of  those  ^^  un- 
protected females,"  whose  privilege  it 
is  and  ought  to  be  to  tell  little  inno- 
cent fibs  in  very  delicate  matters. 
What  business  has  this  big  Busybody 
to  expose  such  harmless  peccadilloes 
in  the  face  of  the  world  ?    He  would 
drag  them  bodily  unmercifully  by  the 
hair  of  their  heads  into  light  if  he 
could,  and  did  not  mistrust  the  colour 
of  .it ;    to   announce   to   the    world 
that  it  is  grey  at  25 :  how  pitiless  he 
is  !     He  publishes    as  a  fact  that 
35,000  must  have  told  monstrous  fibs. 
Take,  Eusebius,  the  ipsissima  verba, 
^^The  conclusion  appears  to  be  in- 
evitable that  some  85,000  ladies,  more 
or  less,  who  have  entered  themselves 
in  the  second  age,  20-40,  really  belong 
to  the  third  age,  40-60,  to  which  the 
body  of  delinquents  are  transferred 
in  Table  7."     Delinquents  indeed! 
He  is  himself  the  great  delinquent, 
for  what  is  it  to  him,  if  they  profess 
to  know  their  own  ages  better  than 
be  can?   Whereas  his  knowledge  is  a 
mere  pretence  made   np  of  odious 
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figares  that  nobody  can  follow,  and 
bound  ap  after  all  in  a  *'  more  or  less.** 
What  has  a.  statistician  to  do  with  a 
**'  more  or  less,*'  and  to  pretend  to 
matter  of  fact?  Bat  be  takes  upon 
him  to  read  these  35,000  (though  I 
verily  believe  they  are  as  fabolons  as 
the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  of  Co- 
logne) a  lecture  on  the  subject,  thus, 
— "  Millions  of  women  have  returned 
their  ages  correctly.  Thousands  have 
allowea  themselves  to  be  called  20, 
or  some  age  near  it,  which  happens 
to  be  the  age  at  which  marriage  is 
most  commonly  contracted  in  £ng« 
land,  either  because  they  were  quite 
unconscious  of  the  silent  lapse  of 
time  (here  he  is  caught  fibbing  him- 
self, for  he  does  not  believe  any  such 
thing),  or  because  their  imaginations 
still  lingered  over  the  hours  of  that 
age ;  or  because  they  chose  foolishly 
to  represent  themselves  younger  than 
they  really  were,  at  the  scandalous 
risk  of  bringing  the  statements  of  the 
whole  of  their  countrywomen  into  dis- 
credit.** **  Scandalous  risk**  indeed — 
how  gauche  !  here  is  a  deficiency  of 
manners  and  common  sense  too.  He 
ought  to  know  that  all  their  country- 
women would  step  out  in  their  de- 
fence and  vouch  for  their  veracity. 
He  had  better  not  be  caught  among 
them  with  that  tale  in  his  mouth. 
Helen  of  Troy  was,  say  some  over- 
curious  people,  near  upon  a  hundred 
when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought 
their  fatal  fight  about  her ;  but  the 
gallant  writers  of  those  days  had  the 
*'  Gentleman  Pagans*  ** forbearance,  and 
never  said  a  word  about  it.  Neither 
Homer  nor  the  dramatists  after  him 
dared  the  insult  upon  her  feminine 
honour.  Although  she  caused  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  none  called  her  a 
**  delinquent,**  though  in  her  modesty 
she  gave  herself  a  worse  name,  which 
out  of  reverence  for  the  sex  I  will  not 
put  into  English.  Of  all  ^*  unpro- 
tected females** — something  of  the 
kind  was  noticed  before — Scotch- 
women are  the  most  unprotected ;  but 
let  them  find  consolation  in  a  spite- 
ful longevity.  *^  Scotchmen  die  in 
greater  numbers  than  Scotchwomen, 
or  they  leave  the  women  of  Scotland 
at  home  when  they  cross  the  Tweed, 
as  well  as  when  they  emigrate,  and 
do  not  marry ;  or  marry  English 
wives.    So  that  to  100  men  at  the 


ages,  20-40,  40-60,  60-80,  80-100, 
the  enumerators  of  1851  found  respec- 
tively 112,  117,  135,  and  159  women 
in  Scotland.  This  great  disparity  of 
the  sexes,  which  pervades  so  many 
counties  of  Scotland,  well  deserves 
careful  investigation,  in  connection 
with  the  law  of  marriage,  the  bonse- 
hold  manners,  and  the  occupations  of 
the  people.**  Scotchmen  leave  their 
lasses  behind  them  when  they  cross 
the  Tweed! — a  pretty  story  indeed. 
How  should  ill  -  mannered  Census 
know  that?  Did  Scotchmen  walk 
into  England  with  enumerators  at 
their  backs  ?  I  can*t  believe  this,  Euse- 
bius;  there  is  another  *^ error**  to 
rectify.  I  would  rather  think  the 
statistics  a  little  cooked  in  this  mat- 
ter, than  that  they  have  degenerated 
from  the  character  given  of  them  in 
the  song,  and  in  the  loving  nature  of 
their  own  Bard,  who  '*  dearly  loved 
the  lasses,  O I  **  and  described  them 
so  delightfully,  that  Englishmen  have 
longed  to  cross  the  Tweed  to  get  a 
sight  of  them.  Who  were  they  but 
Scotchwomen  of  whom  sang  he  who 
sang  so  well, — 

"  There *B  nought  but  care  on  every  haa*, 
In  every  hour  thai  passes,  O  ; 

What  signifies  the  life  of  man. 

An*  were  not  for  the  lasses,  0 !**? 

Be  sure,Eusebius,  it  was  the  invention 
of  some  **  rejected**  enumerator,  who, 
in  spite  for  what  was  above  his  reach, 
maligned  them  by  insinuation,  as  the 
fox  in  the  fable  did  the  grapes. 

I  must,  I  grieve  to  say,  check  this 
playful  vein.  Here  I  find  very  serious 
matter  indeed.  I  find  a  sad  charge 
against  our  great  trade  towns.  One 
can  almost  imagine  one  sees  a  Moloch 
enthroned  in  each,  and  children  sacri- 
ficed on  his  altar.  This  is  a  frightful 
account,—**  Of  100,000  children  bom 
in  Liverpool  only  44,797  live  to  the 
age  of  20,  while  in  Surrey  that  age  is 
attained  by  70,885  out  of  the  same 
number  of  children  bom.  The  pro- 
bable lifetime  is  about  6  years  in  our 
unhealthiest  towns,  52  years  in  Surrey, 
and  other  comparatively  healthy  parts. 
In  Manchester,  where  tbe  mortality  is 
high,  100,000  annual  births  only  sns- 
tain  at  the  ages  20-40,  a  male jpopnla- 
tion  of  38,919 ;  while  in  all  England 
and  Wales,  where  the  mortality  is 
now  much  lower,  the  same  number  of 
births  produces  a  constant  force  of 
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61,215  men  at  that  age,  and  at  other 
ages  similar  disparities  in  the  numbers 
living  exist.  Now,  the  mortality  was 
not  mnch  less  in  all  England  formerly 
than  it  is  now  in  Manchester,  and  the 
great  dimination  in  the  mortality  of 
England  evidently  took  place  at  such 
a  period  of  the  last  and  present  cen- 
turies as  left  proportionally  more  sur- 
vivors at  the  ages  20-40  in  1851  than 
at  the  corresponding  ages  in  1821,  for 
the  dangers  and  loss  of  life  incurred  by 
the  generations  bom  in  the  40  years 
1781-1801  were  greater  than  those  en- 
countered by  the  generations  born  in 
the  years  1811-31."  In  a  note  ap- 
pended, is  an  extract  from  the  Re- 
gistrar -  GeneraPs  7th  Report.  "  In 
Manchester,  100,000  children  bom  are 
reduced  to  about  half  that  number 
(49,910)  in  six  years."  "  The  pro- 
bable lifetime  is  about  six  years^  It 
behoves  the  legislature  seriously  to 
look  to  this  fact.  "  How  can  we  ex- 
pect God^s  blessing  upon  our  boasted 
mauufactures,  or  upon  the  wealth  they 
have  accumulated,  if  obtained  at  such 
a  cost  of  human  life  ?  Does  this  mas- 
sacre of  childhood  arise  from  the  debil- 
ity of  overworked  and  perhaps  too 
youthful  parents,  from  overheated  and 
ill  -  ventilated  manufactories,  or,  as 
may  not  be  unlikely,  from  the  tasked 
work  of  young  mothers,  at  a  time 
when  they  should  be  chiefly  occupied 
in  the  care  of  their  offspring?  From 
whatever  state  of  things  this  great 
evil  arises,  it  ought  not  to  be,  and 
surely  the  people  as  one  man  should 
look  to  the  Legislature  to  provide 
proper  sanitary  and  other  means  to 
check  a  national  cruelty. 

In  the  page  of  the  Census  from 
which  I  have  made  the  above  fright- 
ful extract,  I  find  two  curious  notes  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  ages ; 
they  make  one  view  with  some  dis- 
trust the  dottings  down  of  any  and  all 
the  enumerators.  ^^  A  statistician  of 
eminence  informed  M.  Morean  de 
Jenn^,  that  after  many  persevering, 
but  fruitless  attempts,  he  abandoned 
in  despair  an  inquiry  having  for  its 
object  to  determine  the  ages  of  his 
w  ife  and  his  cook." 

''  In  1841,  the  Census  Commission- 
ers allowed  persons  of  the  ages  of  84 
or  iJS  or  32  to  call  themselves  30,  and 
so  for  other  ages."  This  little  indul- 
gence is  amnsing ;  it  either  shows  the 


commissioner's  despair  to  equal  that 
of  M.  Moreau  Jenn^'  friend  the  sta- 
tistician, or  that  they  had  quite  as 
much  sense,  and  a  little  more  charity, 
than  the  commissioners  of  1851. 

After  all,  Eusebius,  there  can  be 
but  little  reliance  on  any  accounts  of 
people's  ages ;  some  falsify  out  of  mere 
joke  at  the  unexpected  question,  and 
some  on  purpose.  I  have  heard  of  so 
many  expedients  resorted  to,  to  avoid 
the  impertinent  questioning,  that  I  give 
little  faith  to  the  Census.  I  know  one 
instance  of  a  cook,  of  at  least  70,  who, 
hearing  from  below  her  master  ques- 
tioned, laughing  called  out  18,  so  she 
was  dotted  down  at  18;  for  her  master 
— though  some,  not  you,  Eusebius,  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  it — was  a  clergyman, 
and  had  that  grave  politeness  which 
distinguishes  the  Church  of  England 
rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  and  I  hope 
archdeacons,  deans,  and  bishops,  not 
to  contradict  her;  and  this  clergyman's 
conduct  I  would  hold  out  for  example 
to  all  enumerators  and  Census  men. 
Another  case  I  am  acquainted  with, 
where  a  lady,  living  in  lodgings,  com- 
municating with  an  adjacent  lodging- 
bouse,  as  under  one  landlady,  dodged 
in  and  out  from  one  house  to  the  other, 
so  that  she  escaped  giving  in  publicly 
her  age ;  but  being  a  conscientious  per- 
son, such  as  those  who  weekly  enclose 
omitted  taxes  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  she  followed  the  enumera- 
tor, and  gave  him  a  paper  with  her 
age  on  it.  And  here  it  occurs  to  me 
to  confute  the  lecturing  Census  re- 
porter, by  a  very  natural  suggestion, 
that  if  the  ages  pnt  down  by  these 
85,000  "  delinquents"  are  erroneous, 
how  does  he  know  but  that  very  con* 
scientious  returns  may  have  been  since 
made — or  will  be  made,  and  he  should, 
from  the  example  of  tax- payers,  have 
thought  it  probable — to  the  great 
^^Qnintus  Flestrin"  of  a  Registrar, 
who  has  not,  and  in  all  probability 
never  will,  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
them.  Look  at  them  or  not,  that  is 
no  fault  of  the  35,000  Fair  Innocents ; 
and  if  their  conscientions  retums  are 
but  so  much  waste  paper,  it  is  just 
what  all  the  returns,  and  the  whole 
costJy  Census  will  be  very  soon,  at 
least  as  to  this  matter  of  age  scrutiny. 
Some  I  know  determined  not  to  sleep 
at  all  that  fatal  night,  that  they  might 
conseientionsly  escape ;  some  say  they 
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could  not  sleep,  dreading  what  is  vul- 
garly called  ^^  cold  pig/'  at  the  hands 
of  an  intruding  enumerator,  because 
they  were  told  the  scrutiny  would  be 
very  particular. 

I  am  just  come  to  a  page  (xxxviii) 
where  the  great  Gulliver  philosophises, 
and  is  proud  of  his  philosophy.  He 
envies  astrologists  and  alchy  mists,  and 
thinks  his  the  only  philosopher's  stone, 
as  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  has  found 
the  elixir  of  life.  He  boasts  that  the 
necromancer  was  nothing  in  com  pari- 
Bon  with  him;  for  the  necromancer 
only  professed  to  bring  up  the  dead, 
whereas  he  brings  down  with  a  flourish 
of  his  pen  the  living  to  the  dead  con- 
dition. He  proposes  himself  as  the 
only  fortune-teller,  beating  all  to 
sticks  the  great  Mistress  Williams. 
He  will  tell  you  to  an  hour  either 
when  you  were  or  ought  to  have  been 
born  ;  when  you  must  die  of  spoon- 
meat,  or  live  6  years  or  upwards  by 
natural  suction;  when  you  must  marry 
or  must  live  single,  and  as  the  very 
pith  of  his  philosophy,  that  if  yon  die 
voung,  you  certainly  will  not  live  to 
be  old.  Almanac-makers  with  their 
conjectures  are  dead ;  but  Gulliver's 
Census  survives  to  tell  all  the  world 
all  that  all  the  world  ought  to  know ; 
and  with  a  pride  quite  beyond  his 
nsnal  modesty,  he  heads  his  important 
announcement  of  his  possible  doings 
thus,  ^*  Useful  Applications  of  Real 
Knowledge."  He  promises  to  be  the 
only  and  true  intelligencer,  the  regu- 
lator of  life  and  death,  the  marrier  of 
children,  the  director  of  institutions, 
and  the  sole  physician  to  **  mitigate 
the  calamities  of  premature  death.'* 
Being  assured,  Eusebius,  that  you 
never  met  with,  and  probably  never 
heard  of,  so  wonderfnl  a  Gulliver,  I 
extract  for  your  use  or  amusement, 
according  as  yon  may  wish  to  be  de- 
ceived or  laugh,  (^i  vult  decepi  de- 
cipiatur%  this  account  which  he  gives 
of  his  marvellous  self: — 

"  Without  entering  into  any  fbrther  or 
profounder  analysis,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  the  returns  open  a  new  field  of 
philosophical  inquiry  into  a  subject  which 
has  hitherto  been  treated  lightly;  and 
that  the  fortune-teller  may  yet  share  the 
glory  or  the  shame  of  the  astrologists  and 
the  alchymists,  whose  success  was  the  evi- 
dence of  undiscovered  truth,  as  well  as  of 
their  bold  rapacity,  and  of  mankind's  cre- 


dulity. The  passions  and  afiections  of 
men  are  governed  by  laws  as  certain  as 
those  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  it  is  not 
true — as  the  phenomena  are  complicated 
— that  the  acts  of  particular  individuals 
can  always  be  predicted ;  and  in  discarding 
this  notion  we  get  rid  of  the  vulgar  error ; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  acts  of  numbers  of 
individuals  can  be  predicted  with  suffi- 
cient certainty  for  practical  purposes;  for 
the  marriage  returns  and  these  ennmera- 
tions,  in  conjunction  with  the  Life  Table, 
furnish  the  means  of  calculatingthe  chances 
that  a  man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  and 
unmarried,  will  marry  before,  in,  or  after 
a  given  year  of  age— of  calculating  the 
prohabillty  of  remaining  a  spinster  or  a 
bachelor,  or  of  being  in  the  married  state 
at  any  given  age, — the  probability  of  bear- 
ing children, — or  of  being  a  vridower  or  a 
widow;  and  these  calculations  will  serve, 
net  merely  to  gratify  idle  curiosity,  but 
to  guide  the  course  of  men's  lives,  to  re- 
gulate the  population,  to  make  provisions 
for  children  who  marry,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  do  not  marry,  and  to  direct  the  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  social  institu- 
tions which  may  mitigate  the  calamities 
of  premature  death." 

Facts  are  not  always  facts,  Ense- 
bins,  there  are  such  things  as  facts 
with  a  difference — facts  that  a  skilful 
player  for  mere  sport  sets  up  like  nine- 
pins, only  to  be  knocked  down  by  the 
hand  of  him,  the  judicious  bowler,  with 
a  little  bowl  that  he  has  in  his  hand, 
always  with  a  bias,  that  comes  unex- 
pectedly round  a  corner  of  the  ground, 
and  lays  every  fact  prostrate.  Thus 
this  sporting  conjuror,  having  settled 
the  fact  that  to  every  one  hundred 
husbands  who  have  married  once  In 
a  stationary  community  there  would 
be  about  33  widowers,  and  to  every 
100  wives  40  widows,  adroitly  bowls 
down  these  facts,  husbands  and  wives, 
widowers  and  widows;  and  sets  up 
anew  his  ninepins  of  somewhat  differ- 
ent proportions,  saying,  ^*  Instead  of  33 
and  40,  which  are  the  results  of  the 
above  hypothesis,  the  actual  propor- 
tions are  immediately  altered  by  with- 
drawing from  the  ranks  (that  is,  knock- 
ing down  by  his  bias  ball)  of  the  mar- 
ried those  who  have  at  one  time  been 
widowers  or  widows,^^  This  reminds  me 
of  an  accouutant  who  declared  in  my 
presence  that  he  could  makeadebtor  or 
creditor  side  appear  as  he  pleased.  Bat 
what  is  the  use,  Eusebius,  of  all  this 
real  or  unreal  knowledge,  this  game 
of  ninepins,  upon  an  imaginary  popa- 
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lation?  Is  it  to  amuse  the  world, 
which  he  says  is  youDgerthan  it  shoald 
be — "  the  population  is  now  younger 
than  it  would  be  by  the  natural  stan- 
dard"—  that  he  sets  np  these  chil- 
dren's plays,  these  kind  of  Cheshire 
puzzles ;  these  playthings  of  diagrams 
and  mappings,  on  which  to  open  his 
tee-totum  ?  Madame  de  Stael  thought 
the  world  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Census  treats  it  with  toys  that  would 
befit  it  in  its  infancy.  I  pointed  out 
to  you  some  of  those  childish  diagrams 
in  my  last  paper;  such  as  told  you 
how  you  and  your  neighbour  were  ap- 
proaching each  other,  dreading  a  coUi- 
sion ;  of  the  silliness  of  Density  and 
Proximity  Games  or  Tables.  In  this 
part  I  find  one  scarcely  less  childish — 
a  map  of  England  coloured  over  with 
hieroglyphics,  as  hats,  hose,  guns, 
boots,  seem  to  denote  the  localities  of 
trades,  and  other  figures  for  occupa- 
tions in  mines,  &c.  Whether  gene- 
rally correct  or  not  I  care  not  to  exa- 
mine. I  see  in  one  instance  an  error, 
coal  being  marked  where  I  should  be 
extremely  happy  if  any  could  be  found. 
These  sportive  maps  and  diagrams 
must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money; 
but  also  a  great  deal  of  money  was  to 
be  earned  in  providing  them,  and 
Busybody  must  roll  about  his  tub  to 
show  that  as  every  1000  of  the  popu- 
lation would  have  to  pay  £5,  4s.  Od., 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  so  much 
for  absolutely  nothing;  therefore,  next 
to  nothing  in  utility,  but  a  great  deal 
in  show,  has  been  turned  out  of  Busj- 
body's  tub  as  it  went  round.  Thus, 
bow  everybody  employs  himself  is 
discovered.  I  am  only  afraid  of  an 
after  discovery  and  enumeration  of  the 
drones,  as  some  economists  please  to 
call  them,  of  society  ;  whom,  when 
such  economists  become  both  enume- 
rators and  governors  in  this  our  land, 
it  may  please  them  to  drive  out  of  the 
hive;  but  who  are,  and  who  are  not 
drones — like  the  old  epigram  in  trouble- 
some times,  '*  which  is  the  King,  and 
which  is  the  Pretender** — must  be  left 
for  the  statistics  of  some  new  commis- 
sioners, when  universal  suffrage  and 
the  ballot-box  prevail.  We  may  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  matter  from  the  pre- 
sent Census,  which,  after  enumerating 
the  learned  professions,  gives  this  im- 
portant fact  to  ruminate  upon :  **The 
three  professions,  with  their  allied  and 


subordinate  members  not  differing 
greatly  from  the  average  of  37,000  to 
each,  amount  to  110,730,  and  their 
importance  cannot  be  overrated ;  yet, 
in  point  of  mere  numbers,  they  would 
be  outvoted  by  the  tailors  of  the  king- 
dom." This  would  verify  the  old  say- 
ing, for,  in  elections  for  a  parliament 
man,  the  *^nine  tailors"  would  cer- 
tainly make  him. 

The  three  learned  professions,  as 
they  are  usually  called,  do  not  very 
much  differ  from  each  other  in  num- 
bers. '^  The  clergy  of  the  Established 
Churches  (18,687),  lawyers  (16,763), 
and  the  medical  men  (18,728),  differ 
little  from  each  other  in  numbers;  and, 
in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  54,078." 
These  are  the  guardians  of  the  public 
morals,  rights,  and  health.  If  the 
question  of  the  Roman  satirist  be 
asked, Who  shall  watch  the  guardians? 
— ;the  inquirer  may  derive  some  sa- 
tisfaction in  learning,  as  he  may  by 
turning  to  the  lists,  that  there  is  a  po- 
liceman to  every  three,  and  a  few 
over.  The  policemen  being  18,318 
(a  trifle  less  than  the  clergy),  multi- 
plied by  three,  they  make  55,024. 
The  overplus,  946,  being  possibly 
thought  a  proper  additional  force  to 
keep  a  look-out  upon  the  higher  func- 
tionaries of  divinity  and  law,  arch* 
bishops,  bishops,  deans  and  their 
chapters,  lord-chancellors,  judges  of 
the  several  courts,  &c.  &c., — such  jeal- 
ous politicians  as  Sir  B.  Hail  will 
scarcely  think  the  extra  number  sufii- 
cient. 

But  here,  Eusebius,  this  penman 
Gulliver  of  the  Census  seems  to 
have  committed  a  numerical  error 
— for  a  statistician  strange.  It  has 
been  seen  that  in  the  *^  Results  and 
Observations  "  he  has  put  down  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Churches 
at  18,587,  whereas  in  the  tabular 
list  they  stand  at  17,621,  a  differ- 
ence of  966 ;  but  I  find  in  Class  III. 
p.  cxxviii.,  **  Missionary,  Scripture 
Reader,  Itinerant  Preacher,  965, 
one  short  of  the  number.  But  as 
8  of  these  965  are  nnder  20  years 
of  age,  they  cannot  be  Clergy  of  the 
Established  Church ;  and  if  meant  to 
make  up  the  number,  as  in  Report, 
18,587,  by  deducting  these  3,  the 
amount  will  be  short  by  4.  Then, 
again,  these  965  do  not  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  Estabiished  Church,  as 
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they  follow  the  enameration  of  Wes- 
ley ans.*  As  the  religious  portion  of 
the  CensQS  was  intrusted  to  a  Dis- 
senter, it  is  not  surprising  he  should 
make  a  confusion,  in  a  matter  regard- 
ing an  Established  Church.  Of  the 
Fourth  Class  —  Poets,  Historians, 
Painters^  Sculptors,  Musicians,  Ar- 
chitects, Natural  Philosophers — it  is 
said,  ^^  To  this  class  belong  the  Shake- 
speares,  Humes,  Handels,  Raphaels, 
Michael  Angelos,  Wrens,  and  New- 
tons."  A  satirist  may  say,  "  I  wish 
you  may  get  them."  They  may  have 
belonged  to  other  Censuses,  but  how 
belong  to  this  I  Gulliver,  to  magnify 
present  times,  plurallses  them  all  and 
each. 

I  did  not  expect  to  find  among  the 
Occupations  of  the  Fifth  Class— ma- 
ternal duties,  because  maternal  and 
paternal  duties,  one  or  other,  seem  by 
their  natnre  to  be  the  participation  of 
all  classes.  But  Gulliver  Census  loves 
to  sweeten  his  bitter  of  weariness,  and 
indulges  now  and  then  in  a  little  elo- 
quential gossip,  as  by  the  wayside  of 
bis  statistical  travel.  The  duties  of 
wife,  therefore,  turn  up  as  a  capital 
subject  for  a  glib  pen,  and  entire  men- 
tal rest,  the  fatigue  of  the  work  being 
thrown  upon  the  reader.  Census 
also exhibitshis  easy  learningon  the  oc- 
casion, talks  of  the  **  GuinoDontis"  and 
of  Roman  women,  quotes  the  Greek  of 
St  Paul,  and  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance  as  the  boundary  or  no 
boundary  of  female  rule  over  a  house- 
hold, recommends  a  new  translation 
of  the  Greek  word  ocfcdd^cnrorriy,  and 
thereby  a  positive  female  despotism^ 
if  he  had  put  it  down  in  plain  Eng- 


lish as  I  have  done.  The  Rights  of 
Women  Society  might,  with  intiuite 
thanks,  have  adopted  him  into  their 
guild.  They  will  not,  however,  owe 
him  an  obligation  for  reminding  theoi 
of  Penelope  and  her  spinning  maids 
in  blank  verse,  or  in  vulgar  prose  of 
^^  washing,  cooking,  cleansing,  nurs- 
ing, teachiug,  and  other  offices,"  or,  as 
they  would  deem,  impositions  of  sla- 
very. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  through 
the  Tables  of  Occupations.  You 
would  be  astonished,  Eusebius,  to  see 
what  multitudes  of  trades  there  are 
you  never  thought  of.  What  a  com- 
fort to  the  prosperous,  to  rejoice  in  the 
idea  that  among  so  many  there  will 
be  sure  to  be  berths  for  their  poor 
relations.  Certain  practitioners  in 
the  medical  line  will  not  thank  him 
for  his  classifying  them  among  *^  em- 
pirics."' **  Empirics  of  various  kinds 
— worm  doctors,  homoeopathic  pro- 
fessors, herb  doctors,  and  hydropa- 
thic practitioners,  figure  in  the  sub- 
class to  a  small  extent." 

In  what  class  should  he  have  placed 
statisticians? 

You  will  think  a  chapter  of  some 
length  on  ^^  The  Birthplace  of  the 
People"  more  curious  than  useful. 
Census  professes  the  tables  to  be  in- 
teresting, which  is  at  least  a  vseftd 
epithet,  oi)ering  the  largest  possible 
latitude  to  classitiers.  ^^  Theg^e  tables 
are  interesting,  as  they  show  the 
composition  of  the  town  and  other 
communities;  the  intimate  blending 
of  people  together  who  were  bom  in 
town  and  country ;  the  concentratioii 
of  people  in  every  county,  and  almost 


*  A  Btatistician  has  no  business  to  take  his  readers  into  a  labyrinth  of  error 
without  affording  them  a  due  to  get  out  of  it.  Essential  things  at  least  ought  to  be 
patent,  and  not  put  into  a  foot-note.  I  had  long  puzzled  over  the  figures  in  the  text, 
when  I  find  such  a  note  of  explanation  : — 


Clergy  of  Church  of  England, 
Channel  Islands, 
Scotland, 


17,320 

143 

1,120 


18,583 

At  the  same  time,  reference  being  made  to  Summary  Table  xxtiii.  page  cczl,  which, 
to  my  surprise,  I  find  to  be  a  Table  of  the  Occupations  of  Women  ! 

On  turning  to  the  tables  in  which  the  professions  are  classified,  for  confirmation  of 
these  numbers,  I  find — 

Clergy  of  Established  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Islands,       .        .        17,621 
being  a  deficiency  of  966.    Of  this  discrepancy,  after  much  search,  I  find  the  expla- 
nation in  another  foot-note,  which  states  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  ia 
Scotland  are,  in  the  tables,  not  treated  as  such,  but  are  classed  as  *'  Protestant 
Ministers." 
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In  every  district,  who  were  bom  in 
other  counties,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries ;  and  the  migration  that  is 
constantly  going  on,  and  was  directed 
in  the  last  ten  years,  chiefly  ^m  the 
country  to  the  towns,  from  Ireland  to 
Scotland  and  to  England,  and  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Australia.**  The 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  emi- 
gration from  the  mother  country,  as 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  nation  at 
large,  must  depend  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  emigrants.  Labour  and 
industry  are  capital :  in  encouraging 
or  forcing  its  emigration  surely  we 
impoverish  the  nation.  The  land,  if 
cultivated  to  its  utmost,  would  re- 
quire all  these  departing  hands.  In- 
dependently of  what  they  take  out, 
in  going,  they  remove  wealth  from 
the  community.  This  is  shown  by 
transfer  from  one  place  to  another, 
thus  in  the  statistics— ''  So  that  4521 
of  the  youth  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex  leave  their  native  counties 
every  year,  to  reap  elsewhere  the 
fruits  of  the  education,  skill,  and  vig- 
our which  they  have  derived  at  great 
expense  from  their  parents  at  home.*' 
To  this  the  following  note  is  append- 
ed :  "  The  present  value  of  the  fu- 
ture earnings  of  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer in  Norfolk  is  about  £482,  at 
the  age  of  20 — the  present  value  of 
bis  subsistence  at  that  age  is  £248 ; 
leaving  £284  as  the  net  value  of  his 
services.  Consequently,  the  4521 
emigrants  of  this  class  carry  away  a 
large  amount  of  capital  which  they 
have  acquired  in  their  native  coun- 
ties.** This  view  applies  also  to  emi- 
gration to  other  countries. 

Is  a  free  circulation  of  the  people, 
like  a  free  circulation  of  its  coin,  an 
increase  of  its  wealth  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion beyond  me.  The  modem  facili- 
ties of  removal  from  place  to  place 
must  in  many  ways  affect  the  popu- 
lation. The  Physiognomical  char- 
acter will  not  remain  as  now,  or 
formerly  rather,  fixed  in  several  lo- 
calities. 

Mr  De  Quincey,  who  keenly  ob- 
serves and  deeply  thinks,  makes  these 
remarks : — 

**  The  character  of  fkee  varies  eiaen- 
tially  in  different  prorinces.  Wales  has 
no  connection  in  this  respect  with  Devon- 
BhirCi  nor  Kent  with  Yorkahire,  nor  either 


with  Westmoreland.  England,  it  is  tme, 
tends,  beyond  all  known  examples,  to  a 
general  amalgamation  of  differences,  by 
means  of  its  unriyalled  f^edom  of  inter- 
course. Yet,  even  in  England,  law  and 
necessity  haye  opposed  as  yet  such  and  so 
many  obstacles  to  the  f^ee  diffusion  of 
labonr,  that  every  generation  occnpies,  by 
at  least  five-sixths  of  its  nnmbers,  the 
ground  of  its  ancestors. 

**  The  movable  part  of  a  population  is 
chiefiy  the  higher  part ;  and  it  is  the 
lower  classes  that,  in  every  nation,  com- 
pose the  fundus,  in  v?hich  lies  latent  the 
national  face,  as  well  as  the  national  cha- 
racter. Each  exists  here  in  racy  parity 
and  integrity,  not  distnrbed  in  the  one  by 
alien  intermarriages,  nor  in  the  other  by 
novelties  of  opinion,  or  other  casual  ef- 
fects, derived  from  education  and  reading. 
Now,  look  into  ihiafundui,  and  you  wUl 
find,  in  many  districts,  no  such  preva- 
lence of  the  round  orbicular  face,  as  some 
people  erroneously  suppose  :  and  in  West- 
moreland, especially,  the  ancient  long  face 
of  the  fUizabethan  period,  powerfully  re- 
sembling in  all  its  lineaments  the  ancient 
Roman  face,  and  often  (though  not  so  uni- 
formly) the  face  of  northern  Italy  in  mo- 
dem times." — Autobiographic  SketchtM  hjf 
De  Quineey,  p.  246. 

Family  portraits  of  past  gener- 
ations,— taken  at  a  time  when  there 
was  little  travelling  to  and  fh), 
and  a  '^  journey  to  London  *'  was  an 
epoch  in  a  life,  and,  if  the  incident  in 
Trittram  Shandy  be  borrowed  from 
known  facts,  was  astipulation  inserted 
in  marriage  settlements — family  por- 
traits, I  say,  of  those  days  show  very 
remarkable  local  likenesses.  Racea 
were  preserved,  and  county  differed 
from  connty  physiognomically,  as  in 
character  of  soil  and  climate.  Whether 
the  more  large  intermixture,  whicb 
modem  habits  of  travel  and  removal 
are  producing,  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  health,  strength,  and  beauty  of 
the  race  as  a  whole,  or  whether  for 
other  reasons  it  be  or  be  not  desir- 
able, are  questions  for  philosophy 
to  determine.  If  we  may  form  an 
an  opinion  from  the  physiognomy  of 
the  people  in  the  parts  in  England 
that  receive  large  supplies  to  their 
population  from  Wales  and  Ireland, 
personal  appearances  are  likely  to  be 
mnch  improved.  It  may  be  asked, 
also,  if  a  moral  improvement  is  evi- 
dent. The  ties  of  lAcbanging  fami- 
lies, the  attachment  to  local  homes, 
if  they  do  not  sharpen  the  intellect, 
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greatly  cultivate  close  affections  and 
sympathies,  and  these  home  attach- 
ments centralise  in  the  hnman  breast 
that  love  of  country,  which  is  weak- 
ened by  being  dissipated  in  a  larger 
area.    In  small  circles  every  indivi- 
dnal  is  known.    The  consciousness  of 
bis  responsibility  to  a  neighbourhood 
is  felt,  and  this  is  a  moral  sense.  The 
farther  a  man  goes,  and  the  more  fre- 
quently, the  sooner  he  is  apt  to  con- 
sider himself  a  citizen  of  the  world : 
while  trade  and  merchandise,  the  oc- 
cupations of  most  people,  encourage 
the  ubiquitous  idea.    Ubiquitous  per- 
sons acquire  a  sharpness,  a  cleverness; 
a  ^Wagabond"  is  seldom  a  fool,  a 
** vagrant'*  is  but  another  name  for 
a  knave  in  our  common  vocabulary. 
Of  local  physiognomy  and  person, 
there  is  an  amusing  illustration  in 
lithographic  print.    It  is  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  useful  little  book.  The 
Greatest  Plague  o/Li/e^  on  the  rela- 
tive behaviour  to  each  other  of  ser- 
vants and  mistresses.    The  print  ex- 
hibits a  female  servant  who  comes  to 
be  hired.    No  one  who  knows  the 
peculiar  race  could  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment  that   the  woman  comes  from 
the  county  Cork.  But,  doubting  if  her 
native  country  would  be  quite  accept- 
able, yon  see  at  a  glance  how  her 
month  is  made  up,  and  a  twirl  of  the 
brogue  is  on  it  to  say,  what  she  is  made 
to  say,  that  she  comes  **  from  Cor-r-n- 
wall."    The  writer  of  this  portion  of 
the  Census  Report  is  of  opinion,  that 
a  great  change  will  take  place  with 
regard  to  the  birthplaces  of  the  Brit- 
ish population.     Sanitary  improve- 
ments may  cause  that  many  cities  and 
towns  will  keep  np  their  population; 
bnt  I  think  that,  while  writing  the 
following  passage,  he  must  have  for- 
gotten altogether  his  statistics  regard- 
ing the  young  population  of  Manches- 
ter, and  the  life-duration  of  six  years: 
^^  Hitherto  the  population  has  migrated 
from  the  high  or  the  comparatively 
healthy  ground  of  the  country  to  the 
cities  and  seaport  towns,  in  which  few 
families  have  lived  for  two  genera- 
tions.   But  it  is  evident  that  hence- 
forward the  great  cities  will  not  be 
like  camps — or  the  fields  on  which 
the  people  of  other  places  exercise 
their  energies  tfnd  industry— but  the 
birthplaces  of  a  large  part  of  the 
British  races.**    The  former  portion 


of  this  passage  seems  to  contradict  a 
common    saying    in    Somersetshire, 
which  you  have  often  heard,  Eusebins, 
that  those  of  the  hills  who  many 
into  the  low  vales  seldom  live  long, 
and  vice  versd^  of  the  natives  of  the 
vales,  thus  migrating  to  the  hills. 
There  is  a  universal  sense,  whether  it 
be  prejudice,  instinct,  or  reason,  that 
proclaims  the  value  of  ^*  native  air.** 
The  sick  seek  it  for  the  restoration  of 
health,  even  though  it  be  less  pure 
than  that  they  are  leaving.    A  change 
of  air  from  home  is  a  temporary,  not 
a  permanent  benefit ;  the  best  change 
after  a  time  is  that  which  takes  back 
the  patient.    Such  removals  are  more 
often  for  change  of  scene,  and  home 
vexations,  than  for  another  air  than 
the  patient*s  own  native.   I  remember 
many  years  ago  an  old  man  In  his 
hnndreidth  year  being  induced  by  a 
daughter,  under  the  notion  of  change 
of  air,  to  come  from  the  hills  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, where  he  was  bom,  and 
from  which  he  had  never  migrated, 
to  visit  Bristol.    I  saw  him  as  soon 
as  he  arrived ;  he  was  hale :  certainly, 
he  fixed  his  abode  in  not  the  cleanest 
or  most  airy  locality.    As  well  as  I 
remember,  he  did  not  live  a  week 
there.  Old  people  can  ill  bear  changes 
of  localities  or  habits.    It  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  the  very  old  man  who 
was,  out  of  an  ill-timed  compassion, 
taken  from  breaking  stones  in  the 
road,  and  transferred  to  better  living 
and  no  work.    He  died  at  once.    He 
knew  his  work  was  done — his  work, 
such  as  it  was,  and  such  as  his  mind 
was,  was  his  mind*s  vital  motion,  as 
it  was  his  bodily  habit.    The  circula- 
tion stopped,  both  in  body  and  mind: 
it  killed  him. 

There  is  something  very  childish  in 
Table  to  show  the  tendency  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  county  *^  to  go  to 
London.**  A  mechanician  might  make 
a  child's  toy  of  it,  as  a  Roundabout, 
with  its  horses  bridled,  and  carriages 
ticketed,  "To  London,**  "To  York,*' 
&c.  &c 

I  am  glad,  Eusebius,  after  this,  to 
come  to  something  really  useful,  be- 
cause it  is  of  a  benevolent  kind ;  and 
that  will,  I  am  sure,  cover  some  out 
of  the  multitude  of  sins  of  impertinent 
statistics.  It  is,  of  "  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb.**  There  may  be 
little  reason  to  doubt  individual  char- 
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ities— bat  such  statistics  may  be  the 
means  of  directing  more  earnestly  the 
zeal  of  the  Home  Department  of  the 
Government,  to  provide  ample  means 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  blind  are  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Islands  as  1  in  975.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  are  to  the  same  population  as 
1  in  1670.  This  is  carious.  *'  Look- 
ing at  the  distribution  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  over  the  face  of  Great  Britain, 
we  find  them  to  be  more  common  in 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts, 
especially  where  the  country  is  hilly, 
than  in  those  containing  a  large 
amount  of  town  population.**  You 
will  observe  here  that  deafness  is 
united  with  dumbness.  The  reason 
is  evident;  deafness  is  generally  of 
degree,  and  so  is  subject  to  remedial 
or  alleviating  appliances ;  nor  in  ex- 
treme cases  does  it  cut  off  communi- 
cation of  the  individual  with  his  fel- 
lows, and  it  is  not  unfrequently  only 
a  pretence.  Stunly  beggars  some- 
times make  pretence  of  both  calami- 
ties. My  father  told  me  that  near 
his  own  door  he  once  saw  a  beggar 
with  a  paper  on  his  hat,  '*  Deaf  and 
Dumb."  A  friend  coming  by,  my  Fa- 
ther called  upon  him  for  compassion. 
The  friend  was  suspicious,  and  said, 
^'  Deaf  and  dumb  I  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  Show  me  your  tongue.** 
By  the  sadden  and  peremptory  de- 
mand, the  impostor  was  confounded, 
and  instantly  put  out  his  tongue.  This 
account  of  an  imposture  will  have  no 
tendency  to  stay  charities,  because 
they  are  best  bestowed  upon  institu- 
tions. To  be  bom  deaf  is  to  be  bom 
dumb.  ^  There  is  a  most  curious  case 
of  partial  dumbness,  so  vouched  for 
by  many  most  respectable  witnesses, 
and  beyond  suspicion,  whom  I  have 
myself  known,  and  who  have  narrated 
it  to  me,  that,  account  for  it  how  you 
will,  it  must  be  difScult  to  doubt  the 
fact.  It  is  told  in  Phelps*  History  of 
Somersetshire, 

The  wife  of  a  fanner  near  Glaston- 
bury having  brought  him  three  daugh- 
ters, in  his  disappointment  at  having 
no  son,  he  vowed  that  if  another 
daughter  should  be  bom,  he  would 
never  speak  to  her.  A  son  was  bom, 
but  in  him  the  curse  of  the  vow,  as 
it  may  be  well  called,  was  literally 


realised  by  a  transfer  of  partial  dumb- 
ness. The  son  up  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  the  duration  of  his  father's  Ufe, 
never  spoke  to  him — nor  could  he 
speak  to  any  male.  At  his  father's 
death,  this  curse  was  loosened  from 
his  tongue.  To  the  astonishment  of 
all,  he  could  from  that  day  address 
males  and  females,  like  other  people. 
I  believe  this  anecdote  may  also  be 
found  in  the  XoAce^  of  1881.  Of  course 
it  will  be  accounted  for  as  coming 
under  the  phenomena  of  nervous  aflfec- 
tions:  some  will  put  another  construc- 
tion upon  it.  "  Public  Institutions-^ 
Inmates  of  workhouses,  prisons,  luna- 
tic asylums,  and  hospitals,"  make  up 
another  valuable  chapter  in  the  Cen- 
sus. Of  prisons,  it  is  said  for  the 
honour  of  the  fair  sex,  that  they  are 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  inmates. 
**  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the 
different  prisons,  bridewells,  convict 
depdts,  and  hulks  in  Great  Britain, 
on  the  81st  March  1851,  was  26,855— 
22,451  males,  and  4,404  females.**  Be- 
fore, however,  the  country  can  have 
just  cause  for  congratulation  upon  this 
subject,  it  ought  to  know  how  many 
villains,  scoundrels,  and  thieves  are 
roaming  or  lurking  about  the  land 
who  ought  to  be  in  prison.  This  is  a 
matter  worthy  the  attention  of  statis- 
ticians. But  there  seems  to  be  a 
wonderful  sparing  of  rogueir.  It  was 
but  the  other  day  I  read  of  a  case  at 
one  of  our  police-offices,  which  exem- 
plifies this  unseemly  sparing.  A  gen- 
tleman had  complained  of  the  total 
stripping  of  the  leaves  off  certain  of 
his  trees  by  juvenile  offenders.  It 
turned  out  that  they  were  employed 
by  adulterators  of  tea.  The  magis- 
trate threatened  that,  upon  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence,  he  would  publish 
the  names  of  the  employers — why  did 
he  not  then  do  it? 

I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  bat 
slightly  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of 
the  law  of  population.  Its  selfishness 
was  shocking — so  shocking,  indeed, 
as  to  lead  many  minds  to  doubt  the 
benevolence  of  the  Creator  as  the 
Giver  of  food,  and  MiUier  of  his  crea- 
tures. I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  trath 
which  is  in  Malthus's  doctrine  has  been 
sifted  from  the  false.  The  refutation 
shows  how  one  error  in  a  principle, 
which  comprehends,  as  in  this  case 
of  food  and  population,  two  elements, 
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destroys  its  essential  character.  Mai- 
thus  left  out  one  element,  that  which 
arises  oat  of  the  nature  of  man — man*8 
industry — by  which  omission  he  ren- 
dered bis  theory  a  theory  of  cmelty 
and  selfishness,  and  unacceptable, 
nay,  odious,  to  the  thinking  and  feel- 
ing portion  of  mankind.  I  quote 
with  pleasure  the  better  exposition 
of  that  law  by  Sir  James  Stenart, 
as  given  in  the  Census  Report,  wherein 
is  also  a  full  statement  regarding  Mal- 
thus  and  his  doctrine  : — 

**  All  that  is  peculiar  in  this  doetrine, 
all  that  is  erroneous,  and  all  that  has 
shocked  the  public  opinion  of  the  coun> 
try,  ever  since  its  enanciation,  flows 
ftrom  a  flagrant  oversight,  which  might 
be  pardoned  in  a  young,  hasty  controver- 
sialist,  but  should  assuredly  have  been  at 
once  taken  into  account  when  it  was  dis* 
covered  in  the  light  of  Sir  James  Steuart's 
original  analytical  work  that  had  been 
first  published  in  1767.  Malthusianism 
bad,  however,  become  a  sect ;  had  been 
persecuted,  and  was  modified  and  soft* 
ened,  but  still  upheld  by  its  disciples. 

"  Sir  James  Steuart,  who  wrote  before 
Adam  Smith,  lays  down  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Malthus,  but  limits  it  bv  a 
preceding,  overruling  proposition,  (l.) 
We  find,  he  says,  the  productions  of  all 
countries,  generally  speaking,  in  propor- 
tion to  iJie  number  of  their  inhaiitants; 
and  (2),  on  the  other  hand  (as  Malthus 
asserts),  the  inh<»bitanti  are  most  commonly 
in  proportion  to  the  food.  Steuart  then 
shows  that  the  food  of  the  world  may  be 
divided  into  two  portions :  (A.)  the  na- 
tural produce  of  the  earth  ;  and  (B.)  the 
portion  which  is  created  by  human  in- 
dustry. (A.)  corresponds  to  the  food  of 
animals,  and  is  the  limit  to  the  number  of 
savages.  ^(B.)  is  the  product  of  indus- 
try, and  inoreasei  (all  other  things  being 
equal)  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
civilUed  men. 

"  The  whole  of  the  chapter  on  Popula- 
tion in  Steuart's  work  should  be  oonsnlt- 
ed.  Malthus,  it  will  be  observed,  loses 
Bight  of  this  analysis,  and  throughout  his 
work  confounds  the  yield  of  the  nntilled 
earth  with  the  produce  of  human  indus- 
try; which  increases  at  least  as  rapidly 
as  the  numbers  of  civilised  men,  and  will 
increase  until  the  resources  of  science  are 
exhausted,  and  the  world  is  peopled." 


And  now,  Eusebius,  I  bring  my  long 
letter  to  a  close.  If  I  have  thrown  some 
ridicule  upon  the  Census,  and  langhed 
at  some  of  its  childish  work,  and 
shown  myself  rather  suspicions  of  a  pub- 
lic Busybody,  and,  like  most  people, 
have  a  general  dislike  to  being  too  close- 
ly questioned,  and  being  made  up,  as  it 
were,  into  a  parcel  or  a  kind  of  rail- 
way package  on  its  way  to  London, 
with  a  ticket  plastered  on  my  back, 
while  the  inside  shall  contain  an  in- 
ventory of  all  my  goods  and  chattels, 
and  a  narrative  of  all  my  minutest 
concerns,  the  destination  of  all  which 
parcel  of  myself  is  some  pigeon-hole 
in  a  metropolitan  office — and  for  what 
purport,  it  is  past  the  wit  of  man  to 
divine,  but  every  man^s  wit  may  sus- 
pect to  be  particularly  mischievons  to 
him — ^althongh  I  say  I  have,  and  think 
most  people  have  an  antipathy  to  these 
doings  of  a  public  Busybody,  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  utility  of  a  census 
properly  directed.  Surely  the  whole 
people  have  cause  to  dread  the  en- 
croachments of  Questioners ;  and  it 
has  been  shown  how,  since  1801,  onr 
statisticians  have  encroached  npon 
the  Englishman's  home,  his  ^^  castle" — 
perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  nnder- 
mining  it  while  he  is  fast  asleep. 
That  Table  of  Proximity  and  Density 
is  enough  to  make  a  nervous  man  try 
hourly  the  extent  of  his  elbow-room, 
to  dream  of  a  stream  of  population 
rushing  in  npon  him,  or  dropping  down 
npon  him  to  crush  him,  or  like  wolves 
to  devour  him,  in  a  land  where  popu- 
lation may  be  increasing,  and  food 
decreasing.  We  are  all,  Eusebins, 
nervous  about  something  or  other, 
and  should  prefer  being  let  idone ; 
but  do  not  suspect  me  on  acconnt  of 
the  last  sentence  to  be  a  Malthnsian. 
It  must  be  a  wholesome  maxim  for  a 
nation  to  follow,  to  obey  the  command 
*^  Increase  and  multiply,"  and  trnst  in 
Him  who  made  us,  that  he  will  bounti- 
fully supply  food  for  all. 

Dear  Eusebius, 

Viva  Valeqne. 
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The  tales  and  spirited  military 
sketches  of  Mr  F.  W.  Hacklander, 
whiQh  in  Germany  have  met  with  a 
highly  favourable  reception,  are  pretty 
well  known  in  England,  not  only  to 
readers  of  German,  bnt  some  of  them, 
if  we  mistake  not,  throngh  the  me- 
dium of  translations.  Bnt  we  are  not 
aware  that  Mr  Hacklander^s  fame  as 
a  dramatist  has  as  yet  crossed  the 
water.  The  author  of  Guardroom 
AdventtireSj  Sotdier^s  L\fe  in  Peace' 
time,  and  other  pleasant  volumes, 
has  written  two  plays,  the  earliest  of 
which  is  now  before  us.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
acted,  but  it  is  extremely  amusing  to 
read,  and  must  be  still  more  so  upon 
the  stage.     The  leading  idea  of  the 

Eiece,  upon  which  the  whole  plot 
inges,  is  excellent;  and  Mr  Hack- 
lander,  although  he  may  not  have 
made  of  it  all  that  would  have  been 
made  had  it  occurred  to  a  Scribe- 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  be  has  worked  it  out.  We 
miss  the  wit  and  sparkle  that  a 
French  dramatist  would  have  thrown 
into  the  dialogue,  and  to  which  the 
French  language  is  more  favourable 
than  the  Carman;  it  occurs  to  us 
more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the 
^ve  acts,  that  the  play  would  have 
been  more  effective  (and  quite  long 
enough)  in  three :  but  we  admire  and 
heartily  laugh  at  the  capital  situa- 
tions and  quid  pro  quos  in  which  it 
abounds.  From  an  early  period  of 
the  piece  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
foreseeing  how  it  will  end ;  its  author 
has  not  aimed  at  startling  his  audi- 
ence by  an  unexpected  catastrophe, 
bnt  has  preferred  tickling  them  by  a 
succession  of  ludicrous  complications^ 
for  which  he  cleverly  keeps  them  un- 
prepared. Throughout  the  play  the 
spectator  is,  in  one  sense,  behind  the 
scenes.  He  is  in  the  confidence  of 
the  two  lovers,  who  combine  to  mys- 
tify an  imperious  and  ambitious  dow- 
ager and  a  set  of  time-serving  minis- 


ters and  courtiers,  more  bent  on  keep- 
ing their  places  than  on  doing  their 
duty  to  their  sovereign.  The  harm- 
less and  ingenions  contrivances  by 
which  the  duke  and  his  pretty  cousin 
outwit  and  frighten  with  a  shadow 
the  experienced  prime-minister  and 
the  court  chamberlain  of  thirty  years* 
standing,  are  all  exposed  to  the 
amused  eyes  of  the  audience  as  soon 
as  they  are  put  in  practice.  The  play 
is  one  of  intrigue,  not  of  mystery, 
and  little  is  left  to  conjecture ;  but 
the  interest  is  sustained  to  the  very 
end,  and  would  be  still  more  vivid 
and  incessant  if  some  of  the  scenes 
were  shortened  and  the  three-act 
form  adopted. 

The  sovereign  of  a  German  state 
has  been  for  many  years  dead,  and 
his  son  sits  in  his  place,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  reign  in  bis  stead. 
During  Duke  Alfred's  long  minority, 
and  during  an  extensive  tour  he  sub- 
sequently made,  the  dowager  duchess 
held  the  reins  of  state.  On  his  re- 
turn she  reluctantly  resigned  to  him 
the  name  of  ruler  and  the  appearance 
of  authority — bnt  she  resigned  to  him 
no  more.  He  was  told  how  discon- 
tented the  people  would  be  to  see  a 
change  in  the  system  that  had  so  lone 
existed  ;  in  fiict,  that  they  would 
never  submit  to  it,  and  that  it  would 
be  perilous  to  attempt  it.  The  minis- 
ters, who  had  servea  long  under  the 
deceased  duke  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  regency  of  the  dnchess,  were 
devoted  to  her.  Duke  Alfred,  young 
and  inexperienced,  fell  into  the  snare ; 
and  when,  after  a  time,  he^perceived 
that  he  was  a  mere  puppet,  and  that, 
far  firom  being  devotedly  attach^  to 
his  mother's  system,  the  people  mur- 
mured at  his  inactivity,  and  looked 
to  him  for  the  redress  of  many  abuses 
that  had  crept  in  under  a  government 
blindly  attached  to  old  and  time-worn 
institutions,  it  bad  become  doubly 
difficult  for  him  to  regain  the  ground 
he  at  first  had    too   easily  ceded. 
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The  least  attempt  of  his  at  indepen- 
dent action,  the  slightest  Indication 
of  an  intention  to  govern  his  own 
duchy,  or  even  his  own  palace,  was  a 
lignsd  for  intrigues  to  thwart  him — 
for  most  respectful  but  ominous  re- 
monstrances on  the  part  of  the  elderly 
ministers,  to  whom,  from  his  infancy, 
he  had  been  taught  to  look  up  as  his 
fiither*8  wise  and  faithful  advisers 
and  truest  friends — ^and  for  a  display 
€f  shattered  nerves  on  the  part  of  his 
mother,  a  stout,  resolute,  loud-voiced 
•Id  lady,  who  enjoyed  the  health  of 
a  milkmaid,  but  whose  voice  dwindled 
and  grew  tremulous,  and  who  could 
hardly  cross  the  room  without  assist- 
ance, as  soon  as  her  son  showed  a 
disposition  to  have  a  way  of  his  own. 
Thus  beset  and  cramped,  the  unlucky 
dnke,  nominally  regnant,  but  far  from 
dominant,  knew  not  how  to  break 
the  meshes  that  environed  him.  He 
was  a  cipher  at  his  own  court;  the 
ministers  assembled  in  council  in  his 
mother*s  apartments;  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  were  come  to  with- 
■<mt  his  being  consulted;  in  smaller 
matters,  too,  he  met  with  systematic 
-opposition,  for  it  was  feared  that,  if 
he  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  a  little 
power,  he  might  grow  greedy  and 
grasp  at  more.  Young,  generous, 
and  loving  to  see  cheerful  faces 
around  him,  he  gave  orders  that  his 
palace-gardens  should  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  band  of  his  regi- 
ment of  body-guards  should  play 
there  on  Sundays,  and  he  himself 
took  pleasure  in  walking  amongst  the 
people.  The  premier.  Count  Stein- 
hausen,  held  this  for  a  dangerous  in- 
novation, because  it  had  been  made 
<m  the  duke's  sole  authority.  Had 
he  been  first  consulted,  he  confiden- 
tially informed  his  old  friend  and  par- 
ticular crony,  the  grand  chamberlain, 
he  should  have  found  it  the  most 
fitting  and  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  afford  the  people  so  innocent  a 
recreation.  But,  done  without  his 
previous  approbation,  he  looked  upon 
the  opening  of  the  gardens  as  im- 

S roper,  upon  the  playing  of  the 
and  as  a  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Ho  would  have  done  better 
to  have  left  his  sovereign  at  liberty 
to  act  as  he  pleased,  at  least  with- 
in his  own  private  domain.  His 
persistent  remonstrances  exasperated 


the  duke.  They  were  supported  by 
the  duchess,  whose  feeble  nerves  could 
not  endure  the  noise  of  the  music  and 
the  coarse  merriment  of  the  crowd. 
Her  son  yielded,  but  not  untU  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  put  an  end  to 
the  sort  of  slavery  in  which  he  lived. 
Attached  to  his  mother,  notwithstand- 
ing her  unwarrantable  interferenoe 
with  his  prerogative,  and  having  a 
regard  for  his  father's  old  ministerSy 
in  spite  of  the  scanty  obedience  the^ 
showed  him,  he  was  unwilling,  and  it 
would  have  been  unwise,  abruptly  to 
assume  towards  them  an  attitude  of 
defiant  opposition.  But  he  was  defi- 
cient neither  in  good  sense,  in  resoln- 
tion,  nor  in  wit,  and  he  soon  formed 
a  plan  of  his  own  by  which  he  trusted 
peaceably  to  attain  his  end.  The  min- 
ister's unwise  meddling  with  his  gar- 
dens had  been  the  last  pound,  whicdi 
breaks  the  camel's  back,  and  had  ex- 
hausted the  young  prince's  patience. 
He  is  confirmed  in  his  resolve  by  a 
revelation  made  to  him  by  his  cousin^ 
his  mother's  niece,  the  Princess  £a- 
genie,  to  whom  he  is  ardently,  but 
secretly  attached.  She  informs  him 
that  negotiations  are  already  in  pro- 
gress for  his  marriage  with  a  princesB 
of  Brunswick.  On  learning  this,  he 
loses  all  patience,  and  vows  at  once 
to  show  that  he  is  master,  not  only  of 
himself,  but  in  his  own  dominiona. 
Eugenie  implores  him  to  be  prudent, 
reminding  him  that  an  abrupt  and 
Tiolent  step  must  draw  down  upon 
them  the  anger  of  the  duchess,  to 
whom  their  mutual  attachment  is  un- 
known. He  entreats  her  to  advise 
him.  In  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
the  main  idea  of  the  play  is  devel- 
oped. 

Eugenie,  Every  step  that  yon  take 
contrary  to  the  decision  of  your  min- 
isters is  unfortunately,  as  things  now 
stand,  taken  also  against  your  mother. 
Ton  cannot  at  once  openly  step  for- 
ward and  oppose  them.  Yon  have 
lived  too  carelessly.  You  took  the 
crown  as  a  plaything,  and,  through  the 
inspirations  of  others,  you  have  hither- 
to worn  it  as  a  plaything.  They  have 
outwitted  you ;  they  have  made  yon 
believe  that  your  government  could 
prosper,  and  yourself  be  beloved  by 
your  people,  only  so  long  as  you  left 
the  guidance  of  affairs  to  your  mother, 
and  bUndly  followed  her  advloe.   ^^ 
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lieve  me,  any  violent  measure  will  be 
imputed  to  jou,  who  are  little  known 
to  your  subjects,  as  criminal  presump- 
tion, and  will  be  interpreted  as  a 
wanton  desire  to  destroy  all  that  the 
Duchess  has  done  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

Duke.  I  will  begin  by  appointing  a 
new  ministry,  composed  of  younger 
men,  popular,  and  with  good  intentions. 
I  will  say  to  them,  give  me  your  advice, 
guide  me  on  this  difficult  path  until  I 
am  able  steadily  to  pursue  it. 

Eugenie,YovL  will  not  succeed,  Prince. 
Who  will  accept  a  minister's  portfolio 
without  your  mother's  sanction?  Sap- 
posing  you  really  were  able  to  remove 
the  old  ministers,  what  alteration 
would  that  make  in  your  position? 
Oh  that  you  had  but  one  friend,  who 
would  stand  by  you  firmly  and  de- 
cidedly I 

Duie.  Alas,  for  such  a  friend  to 
serve  me,  must  he  not  himself  first 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  country — 
must  he  not  first  work  himself 
through  the  labyrinth  of  intrigues 
that  on  all  sides  surrounds  me  ?  And 
where  is  a  friend  to  be  found?  How 
aeldom  have  princes  true  friends; 
and  a  false  friend,  in  whom  I  shocdd 
entirely  confide,  were  far  worse  than 
none.  Did  there  really  exist  a  hand 
60  powerful  as  to  wrest  the  govern- 
ment from  its  present  possessors,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  power  is  plea- 
sant to  exercise,  and  the  hand  might 
perhaps  choose  to  retain  what  it  once 
had  grasped. 

Eugenie,  But  what  other  expedient 
is  there  ? 

Duke.  I  have  hit  upon  one,  and 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  it 
Listen  to  me.  Whether  I  admit  into 
my  counsels  a  foreigner  or  one  of  my 
subjects,  it  will  be  of  no  avail ;  he  will 
have  his  weaknesses — they  will  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and 
I  shall  be  only  the  more  closely  beset 
by  snares.  I  will  govern,  but  with 
the  aid  of  a  secret  agent  entirely  de- 
voted to  me,  impenetrable  to  cormp- 
tion,  invisible  to  all,  known  to  me 
alone. 

Eugenie.  And  where  is  such  a  trea- 
sure to  be  found  ? 

Duke.  Not  amongst  the  living ;  but 
our  fancy  shall  create  it.  I  will  take 
an  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  a 
person  whom  I  have  known  upon  my 


travels  is  coming  to  pass  some  time 
in  this  capital.  I  will  add,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  cleverest,  most  accomplish- 
ed, and  yet  one  of  the  most  modest  of 
men,  and  that  he  is  to  act  as  my  coun- 
sellor and  friend.  But  as  I  know  how 
many  would  strive  to  convert  him  into 
the  tool  of  their  own  ambition  and  in- 
trigues, it  IS  my  will  that  he  shall  be 
invisible  for  the  whole  court. 

Eugenie,  Ah,  I  understand  your 
Highness — an  excellent  ideal  Ton 
thus  create  for  yourself  an  unseen 
power — the  more  dreaded  because  in« 
visible  and  inaccessible  to  all.  The 
mere  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  being  will  spread  alarm  and  dis- 
trust in  the  ranks  of  your  foes.  They 
will  lose  all  feeling  of  security  so  soon 
as  they  believe  themselves  under  the 
eye  of  an  invisible  observer. 

Duke.  Yes,  I  feel  that  to  be  the  only 
means  of  conquering  my  rightful  po« 
sition. 

The  Secret  Agent  is  now  soon  brought 
into  play.  In  the  next  scene  the  Duke 
announces  to  his  mother  his  friend's 
approaching  arrival.  She  is  startled 
at  the  idea  of  a  stranger  appearing  at 
court  as  her  son's  most  intimate  and 
trusted  companion — as  a  favourite,  in 
fact  He  will  not  appear  at  court  the 
Duke  replies :  he  is  not  a  man  of  high 
family — he  loves  not  much  society,  is 
of  studious  habits,  and  somewhat  of  a 
man-hater.  But  he  is  most  honour- 
able and  intelligent,  and  has  rendered 
the  Duke  great  services.  The  Duchess 
still  objects.  We  must  tell  people,  she 
says,  who  the  young  man  is,  and  what 
be  does  at  our  court 

Duke,  Certainly;  we  can  say. that 
he  attends  to  some  private  foreign  af- 
fairs of  mine,  and  is  in  connection  with 
the  neighbouring  courts.  I  call  him 
my  secret  agent. 

Ducliess.  Bat  that  designation  ? 

Duke.  Is,  for  the  court,  but  a  name; 
but  for  me,  he  really  is  a  secret  agentl 
I  will  soon  prove  to  you  that  he  is  a 
man  who  has  good  information.  To- 
day, for  instance,  he  writes  me  from 
Brunswick—— 

Duchess.  From  the  court  of  Bruns- 
wick? 

Duke^(nods.)  He  writes  me  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  news.  You  know  the 
Princess  Amelia? 

Dudiess^  (astonished.)  Yes,  certain- 
ly, and 
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Ihiie.  My  Seeret  Age^i  writes  to  me 
eonoerningber,  and  mentions,  amongst 
other  things,  that  there  is  a  project  at 
oar  eonrt  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  the  Princess  and  myself. 

Duchess.  Who  writes  that  ? 

Duke,  My  Secret  Agent.  Mother, 
mother,  is  it  possible  there  is  any 
tmth  in  it?  Have  they  been  again 
manoearring,  without  my  knowledge, 
things  that  so  nearly  concern  me  ? 

Duchess,  Not  so,  my  son.  I  con- 
fess to  yon  that  the  idea  had  oocnrred 
to  me,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  speak- 
ing to  yon  of  it. 

Duke,  Oh,  indeed  I 

Duchess,  I  consider  it  time  to  think 
about  a  suitable  alliance  for  yon. 

Duke.  Certainly;  and  what  they 
write  to  me  concerning  the  Princess 
Amelia — 

Duchess.  Who  writes? 

Duke.  My  Secret  Agent;  —  might 
well  dispose  rao  at  once  to  coincide 
in  such  a  project.  He  represents  her 
as  a  very  charming  person ;  young, 
handsome,  witty  and  amiable.  Really 
I  might  do  much  worse  than  ally  my- 
self with  the  court  of  Brunswick. 

Duchess.  Your  Secret  Agent  writes 
the  tmth.  (Aside)  He  is  perhaps  sent 
from  Brunswick.  (Aloud)  I  thank 
you  heartilr,  my  dear  son,  for  the 
words  you  have  just  spoken.  They 
make  me  very  happy.  The  good 
sense  and  readiness  with  which  you 
enter  into  my  dearest  wish,  are  alone 
able  to  sustain  my  failing  health  and 
feeble  nerves. 

Duke.  Grant  yourself  a  little  re- 
pose. You  seem  fatigued.  We  can 
talk  about  these  things  some  other 
time. 

Count  Steinhausen  has  evil  forebod- 
ings on  learning  from  the  Duchess  that 
her  son  expects  an  old  friend  who 
enjoys  bis  confidence,  is  to  remain 
unseen  by  all,  and  has  heralded 
his  arrival  by  the  communication  to 
the  Duke  of  so  important  a  state 
secret  as  the  projected  alliance  with 
the  bouse  of  Brunswick.  But  be  flat- 
ters himself  he  shall  soon  discover  the 
name  and  proceedings  of  the  mysteri- 
ous personage.  That  afternoon,  when 
the  court  are  assembled  and  awaiting 
the  dinner  hour,  George,  the  Duke's 
gentleman  of  the  chamber,  who  has 
&>ng  been  dissatisfied  to  find  that  he 
enjoys  less  influence  than  the  last  of 


the  Duchess's  ladies,  aad  oo 
fidelity  and  discretioB  the  TMlb  kaovi 
be  can  depend,  eoten  and  mUres  s 
communication  to  the  ChJBberlaiiy 
who,  in  his  turn,  aaiiouiees  to  the 
Duke,  with  an  air  of  great  astoai^ 
ment,  that  his  Higbneas's  Secret 
Agent  has  just  arrived.  The  Dnke 
immediately  retires  to  Us  private 
apartments  to  receive  the  raysterioas 
stranger,  leaving  the  ooort,  and 
especially  the  Premier  and  the  Grand 
Chamberlain,  pnaaled,  asxioiis,  aad 
with  an  unpleasant  presentiment. 
And  the  first  act  condndea. 

In  the  second  act  the  Secret  Agent 
Is  in  full  activity.  In  the  fint  soeoe 
the  Grand  Cbamberiain  solDoquises 
bis  uneasiness.  He  has  in  vmln  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  something  about 
the  Duke's  new  friend:  all  his  wily 
offers  of  service,  of  apartments,  car- 
riage, horses,  &c.,  have  been  declined; 
during  the  whole  of  his  thirty  yeais* 
service  at  court  he  has  found  no  knot 
so  difficult  to  untie,  no  secret  so  im- 
penetrable to  his  acuteness.  He  and 
Count  Steinhausen  lay  their  heads 
together,  but  the  sole  result  is  an 
agreement  to  support  each  other 
staunchly  against  the  redoubtable  and 
invisible  influence.  Incidents  soon 
occur  to  augment  their  alarm.  His 
Highness,  it  is  presently  annoimoed 
by  George,  will  not  require  the  usual 
morning  report.  He  will  know,  with- 
out  that,  what  is  going  on.  The 
ministers  can  assemble,  as  usual,  in  the 
Duchess's  apartments.  Is  his  High- 
ness unwell?  Count  Steinhausen  in- 
quires. Not  in  the  least,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  perfect  health  and  spirits, 
and  at  that  moment  transacting  busi- 
ness in  his  cabinet  with  —  Ms  Se- 
cret Agent.  The  Count's  alarm  is 
doubled.  Hitherto  the  Duke  has  al- 
ways been  so  eager  to  know  all  that 
went  on,  so  displeased  when  be 
thought  anything  was  kept  from  him, 
and  now — the  change  is  great  indeed, 
and  bodes  no  good.  Steinhausen  bids 
the  vakt'de-chambre  announce  him  to 
the  Duke,  as  particularly  dedring  an 
audience.  This  is  granted,  and  the 
minister  craves  permission  to  present 
to  his  Highness  his  nephew.  Count 
Oscar,  on  his  return  from  his  travels. 

Duke,  Ah  I  I  remember  him  welL 
He  is  a  little  younger  than  I  am;  an 
agreeable  young  man  and  a  good 
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rider.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 
{Count  Steinhausen  hows  low.)  He 
will  remain  here  some  time,  I  hope. 

County  {coughs  and  looks  cautiously 
around  him.)  Your  Highness  will 
perhaps  permit  me  to  make  to  you  a 
•confidential  commnnication  with  re- 
gard to  my  nephew. 

Buke^  {smiling.)  A  confidential  com- 
munication— to  me?  A  real  secret, 
known  perhaps,  as  yet,  to  none  but 
to  my  mother  and  to  you  ?  No, 
BO ;  I  am  not  curious,  nor  care  to 
be  intrusted  with  such  important 
matters. 

Count.  But  it  is  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns your  Highnesses  house,  and  which 
will  probably  not  be  communicated  to 
you  for  some  days  by  her  Highness 
the  Duchess. 

Duke.  Indeed!  Well,  I  can  wait. 
— Or  what  should  you  say,  my  dear 
Count,  if  I  already  knew  something 
of  your  secret? 

Count,  {astonished.)  Of  the  most 
gracious  intention — ? 

Duke.  Of  my  mother  with  respect 
to— 

Count.  The  marriage  of  my  nephew 
with— 

Duke,  Exactly  so. 

Count.  With  the  Princess  Eugenie? 

Duke,  {aside.)  What  I  {Collects 
himself,  ahud)  She  has  for  some  time 
thought  of  marrying  the  Princess,  and 
as  regards  your  nephew — 

Count.  Your  Highness  was  fully 
informed  of  the  project? 

Duke.  Certainly. 

Count.  By  her  Highness  the 
Duchess  ? 

Duke.  No ;  by  my  Secret  Agent. 

Count,  {aside.)  The  devil  1  He  is 
well  informed.  The  subject  was 
broached  this  morning  for  the  first 
time. 

Duke,  {glancing  over  a  newspaper.) 
Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  Count  ? 
Ton  see  that  your  secrets  are  to- 
day valueless  for  me.  I  know  them 
already. 

Count.  Tes,  your  Highness,  and  I 
4im  quite  astonished — confounded. 

Duke.  It  certainly  is  a  pity,  my 
4ear  Count,  that  you  should  have 
waited,  to  be  frank  with  me,  until 
the  very  day  when  your  frankness  is 
•of  no  avail,  since,  as  you  perceive,  I 
am  informed  of  everything. 

Count.  Of  everything? 


Duke.  By  my  Secret  Agent. 

Count,  {after  a  little  struggle  unth 
himself.)  True  it  is,  your  Highness, 
that  I  have  constantly  reproached 
myself  and  regretted  that  we  were 
not  permitted  to  inform  yon  of  every- 
thing that  passed,  as  it  certainly  is  my 
duty  to  inform  you.  But  your  High- 
ness is  aware  of  the  ardent  wish  of 
her  Highness  the  Duchess — 

Duke.  Yes,  yes ! 

Count.  To  work  secretly  for  your 
Highness*s  good — so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  ns — 

Duke.  Enough  of  apologies,  my  good 
Count  I  What  is  done  cannot  be  un- 
done, and  for  the  future — 

Count.  1  am  fully  resolved  to  ob- 
serve only  the  interests  of  my  most 
gracious  master. 

Duke.  Why  so  ?  That  would  cause 
you  unpleasantness  with  my  lady 
mother.  I  now  know  everything  that 
you  could  possibly  communicate  to 
me. 

Count.  Everything,  your  Highness? 

Duke.  Everything,  Connt  Steinhau- 
sen. 

Count,  {takes  a  paper  from  his  port- 
folio.) Not  excepting  the  contents  of 
this  despatch  to  the  court  of  Bavaria? 

Duke,  {refects  the  paper  by  a  motion 
of  his  hand.)  Doubtless  that  also,  and, 
if  not,  I  am  sure  to  learn  it  to-day  in 
a  manner  less  compromising  for  yon. 
{The  Count  gazes  hard  at  die  Duke.^ 
Through  my  Secret  Agent.  {Gravely} 
Yes,  my  dear  Count,  the  time  is  gone 
by  when  a  commnnication  of  that  kmd 
from  you,  which  it  certainly  is  quite 
TOur  duty  to  make  to  me,  might 
have  been  reckoned  as  a  service  ren- 
dered. 

Count,  {wipes  Uie  perspiration  from 
his  forehead.)  I  am  in  despair,  yonr 
Highness  1  Butsince  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  contents  of  this  paper, 
suffer  me  to  beg  that  you  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  favour  me  with  yonr 
opinion  of  them,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  act  conformably  with  your  High- 
nesses wishes  and  interests. 

Duke,  {takes  the  paper  and  glances 
over  it,  rq?resses  a  movement  ofsur- 
prise  and  displeasure,  and  speaks  in 
a  firm  and  decided  tone.)  I  knew  of 
this  affair.  I  shall  give  my  opinion 
of  it  to  my  mother,  but  will  not  men- 
tion that  I  have  heard  of  it  from  yoo, 
{With  a  forced  smile)  Go  and  make 
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So«e  tmasing  scenes  follow  tkis 
All  tke  priadpal  perMmagesof 
tke  pieee,  namelj,  tke  Dake,  the 
Dnchess,  Eogenie,  Connt  Sceinbansen, 
kis  iic|>hew,  and  the  Grand  Chamber- 
kdn,  are  assembled  in  the  saloon  in 
wkieh  the  whole  action  of  the  corned  j 
passes  (the  scene  is  not  once  changed), 
when  the  Dnke  is  obsenred  to  be  look- 
big  attentiyelj  ont  of  the  window  into 
tke  park.  Tbe  obsequious  courtiers 
sake  remarks  to  him  on  the  beantj 
6#  the  scenerj,  on  the  advantageons 
point  of  Tiew,  on  the  good  effect  of  a 
aew  ornamental  summer-house,  on  the 
fplendonr  of  a  gigantic  flowering  aloe. 
The  Dake  allows  them  to  see  that  it 
to  none  of  these  things  that  ^x  his  at- 
tention, and  their  cariosity  becomes 
excited.  '*  I  think,"he  at  last  carelessly 
remarks,  ^'  that,  if  I  was  not  mistaken, 
I  saw  mj  Secret  Agent  pass  yonder, 
through  the  great  alley,  leading  to  the 
basin."  He  then  leaves  the  apartment, 
and  forthwith  Count  Steinhansen  sends 
kIs  nephew  to  seek  the  Duke's  myste- 
rious counsellor,  whilst  the  Chamber- 
lain hurries  away,  also  bent  upon  mak- 
ing his  acquaintance.  Whilst  the  two 
oonrtiers  are  thus  employed,  a  scene 
takes  place  between  the  Duke  and  bis 
mother.  The  former  intimates  to  the 
Duchess  that  he  is  disposed  to  concern 
himself  more  than  has  been  his  wont 
in  state  affairs,  which  are  often  closely 
•OBBtoted  with  his  own  prirate  affairs. 


as  tke  exieat  of  Ikis  isioraiauon,  for- 
gcCa  her  nerres,  gets  aagrj,  and  In- 
▼eiglis  IB  good  loaad  tcnas  agaiaat 
tke  wieccked  spy,  tlie  Secret  Ageat, 
fiaai  wkom  her  son  ioTaiiably  asBaraB 
her  that  he  has  learned  the  tkinga 
which  ske  had  thought  to  keep  from 
kfai.  After  an  interriew  with  Coant 
SUuihaasen^  slie  makes  up  her  mind 
to  leave  the  capital  fora  ooantij  Tilla 
of  her  own.  The  palace  she  finds  an- 
bearabie  since  the  arriTal  of  the  in- 
triguing stranger  whom  none  can  dla- 
oorer,  but  who  discovers  everybody's 
secrets.  The  Connt  is  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  being  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  Duke*s  displeasure,  which  he  feels 
he  has  deserved.  He  is  mistaken, 
the  Dnchess  informs  him.  She  is  go- 
ing to  pass  a  part  of  the  summer  at 
her  villa  of  Caserta,  in  order  to  escape 
from  a  residence  where  the  ground  is 
mined  under  her  feet  by  an  inscrutable 
opponent  Her  son  may  remain  with 
his  Secret  Agent;  the  ministers  are 
invited  to  accompany  her.  She  de- 
sires the  Grand  Chamberlain  to  have 
her  carriages  immediately  prepared ; 
the  Princess  will  go  with  her;  her 
ladies  can  follow  the  next  morning. 
In  half  an  hour,  the  prompt  and  im- 
perative dame  requires  her  carriages 
to  be  ready  at  the  garden  gate.  The 
Chamberlain  is  confounded  by  the  sud- 
denness and  rapidity  of  the  move. 
The  Duke,  he  observes,  does  not  ap- 
par  to  intend  quitting  the  capital,  for 
ne  is  ont  shooting.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter, says  the  Duchess  to  herself,  and 
goes  into  her  apartments  to  give  direc- 
tions concerning  the  journey.  Count 
Steinhausen,  left  alone,  paces  tke 
stage  in  much  perturbation. 

Count,  This  goes  too  far,  and,  on 
duly  weighing  the  matter,  it  is  not  bt 
accordance  with  my  duty  to  his  High- 
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ness.  Bat  what  shall  I  do  ?  The 
Duchess  is  roused,  I  know  the  strength 
of  her  will ;  there  will  be  no  taming 
her  from  this  decision.  If  the  Duke 
were  only  here !  So  fine  an  opportu- 
nity to  display  myself  as  his  most  faith- 
ful servant  will  hardly  again  occur ; 
but  then  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  obe- 
dience to  the  Duchess.  Hitherto  all 
orders  have  emanated  from  her,  it 
were  rebellion  against  the  highest  au- 
thority. (He  walks  up  and  down,) 
Stop !— that  may  do  I   That  way  it  is 

Possible.     Yes,  yes,  I  preserve  the 
>achess  from  a  rash  step,  and  the 
Duke  will  thank  me  for  it. 

(The  Grand  Chamberlain  enters.) 

Chamberlain.  The  carriages  are 
ready :  but  I  entreat  your  Excellency 
to  give  me  something  in  writing,  to 
justify  me  in  case  of  need.  My  head 
swims.  Castle,  corridors,  staircase, 
carriages,  everything  seems  turning 
round  with  me. 

Count,  (gravely.)  My  dear  Lord 
Chamberlain,  we  are  in  a  very  impor- 
tant crisio.  You  must  not  accompany 
the  Duchess,  I  fear. 

Chamberlain.  My  disgrace—my  m- 
attention  yesterday  at  table. 

Count,  Possibly.  It  is  not  long  since 
I  told  you  that  events  wonld  here 
come  to  pass,  whose  force  we  should 
be  able  to  resist  only  by  sticking  firm- 
ly top^ether. 

Chamberlain,  (grasps  his  arm.) 
You  see  how  I  cling  to  you. 

Count.  Good  I  Stand  by  me  steadi- 
ly.   I  know  your  presence  of  mind. 

Chamberlain.  My  God  1  What  must 
I  do? 

Count.  Not  much ;  merely  announce 
to  the  Duchess  that  the  carriages  are 
ready,  and  then,  looking  at  me  with 
an  air  of  embarrassment,  you  will  add : 
But!— 

Chamberlain,  (looking  very  much 
embarrassed.)  But  I 

Count.  But! — Your  face  is  really 
capital ! — 

(Enter  Uie  Duchess  and  the  JPrincess.) 

Duchess.  We  are  ready.  Now, 
gentlemen,  —  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Count  Steinhausen,  how  thoughtful 
yon  look ! — and  yon,  my  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, what  has  occurred  so  to  dis- 
compose you  ? 

Chamberlain^  (looking  dread/uOg 
amfusod.)  Bat 


C(j^t  (aside  to  him.)  Not  yet  I 

Duchess.  Now,  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, have  you  attended  to  my  com- 
mands? 

Chamberlain.  YonrHighness'sordeiv 
have  been  exactly  fulfilled,  the  car- 
riages are  ready,  but— (A^  looks  at  the 
Count.)    But — 

Dudiess.  But  what,  my  Lord  ? 

Count.  Speak  out,  inform  her  High- 
ness of  what  you  have  heard  1 

(Chamberlain,  in  the  utmost  embar^ 
rassment,  shrugs  his  shoulders.) 

Duchess.  Am  I  at  last  to  know  what 
this  means  ? 

Count.  My  Lord  Chamberlain  is 
quite  beside  himself— it  is  indeed  a 
very  strange  circumstance — word  haa 
been  brought  from  the  guardhouse 
that  the  strictest  orders  have  been 
given  to  allow  no  carriage  whatsoever 
to  leave  the  palace  this  evening. 

Duchess.  No  carriage  to  leave  the 
palace? 

Count.  That  was  the  order,  was  it 
not  so,  my  Lord  ? 

Chamberlain,  (who  looks  with  pro* 
found  astonishment  at  the  County  in  a 
lamentable  tone.)  Yes,  that  was  the 
order. 

Duchess.  And  from  whom  did  that 
order  proceed? 

Count.  From  his  Highness  the 
Duke. 

Duchess,  (to  the  Chamberlain.)  From 
the  Duke? 

Chamberlain.  From  his  Highness 
the  Duke. 

Duchess.  And  who  brought  the  or- 
der? 

Count  The  Secret  Agent. 

Duchess.  What  is  this  I  hear,  mj 
Lord  Chamberlain,  who  brought  the 
order  ? 

Chamberlain,  (drawing  a  deep 
breath.)    The  Secret  Agent. 

Duchess,  (with  an  air  of  resigned 
Hon.)  Tis  well,  my  Lords ;  my  jour- 
ney is  postponed  until  to-morrow 
morning  I 

The  Duke  is  somewhat  astonished 
to  find  that  his  Secret  Agent  has  been 
acting  independently;  but  on  learning 
from  George — who  since  the  arrival 
of  the  mysterious  counsellor  has  found 
his  importance  increase,  and  is  noticed 
by  the  Duchesses  ladies — his  mother*i 
proposed  escapade,  hepresently  guesses 
that  it  is  Count  Steinhausen,  whose 
carriage  jnst  then  drives  into  the  conrt^ 
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who  has  invented  an  order  to  prevent 
her  departure.  He  gives  instructions 
to  his  valet,  and  withdraws  into  his 
cabinet  in  time  to  avoid  the  Connt. 
One  of  the  first  things  Steinbausen 
learns  from  George,  who  skilfully  se- 
conds his  master*s  schemes,  is,  that  at 
breakfast  that  morning  the  Secret 
Agent  has  made  a  complaint  of 
him,  for  having  given  an  order  in  his 
name.  The  Count,  who  is  perfectly 
terrified  at  this  prompt  discovery  of 
an  act  he  had  taken  every  precau- 
tion to  conceal,  endeavours  to  in- 
duce George  to  obtain  him  an  inter- 
view with  the  mysterious  stranger, 
makes  great  promises,  and  at  last  ob- 
tains from  the  valet  the  assurance  that 
he  will  do  his  best.  Left  alone,  the 
puzzled  Steinbausen  reverts  to  the 
discovery  of  his  having  given  the  order 
that  detained  the  Duchess,  and  asks 
himself  how  it  can  have  been  made. 
His  suspicions  at  last  rest  upon  the 
Grand  Chamberlain,  the  only  person, 
he  thinks,  who  can  possibly  have  be- 
trayed him.  The  chief  officer  of  the 
court  believes  himself  in  disfavour  with 
the  Duchess,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
cent slight  piece  of  negligence  on  his 
part,  and  doubtless  he  is  trying  to  gain 
favour  with  the  Duke  by  betraying 
the  ally  whom  he  had  recently  promised 
to  stand  by  to  the  last.  The  Duke's 
plan  is  succeeding  even  beyond  his 
expectations ;  mistrust  and  discord  al- 
ready spring  up  amongst  his  opponents. 
When  Count  Oscar  went  out  into  the 
park  to  look  for  the  Secret  Agent,  ho 
fell  in  with  an  elegant- looking  young 
man,  who  he  doubted  not  was  the  per- 
son be  sought.  He  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, talked  with  him  about  the  park 
and  the  weather,  dogs  and  horses,  and 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  lead  hioi 
to  topics  of  stronger  interest.  He  was 
not  even  able  to  inquire  his  residence, 
owing  to  the  sudden  manner  in  which 
tiie  stranger  took  his  leave,  and  disap- 
peared amongst  the  shrubberies.  He 
has  just  given  his  uncle  these  particu- 
lars, and  has  learned  from  him  the 
projected  roost  advantageous  alliance 
with  the  Princess  Eugenie,  when  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  enters.  He  too 
has  seen  the  Secret  Agent.  He  found 
him  feeding  the  ducks  in  the  great 
basin,  made  his  acquaintance^  and  had 
the  waterworks  played  for  his  gratifi- 
CB^on.    He  describes  him  as  a  short 


elderly  man,  and  is  unmercifully  quiz- 
zed by  the  Count,  who  informs  him 
that  he  has  taken  all  his  trouble  for 
the  wrong  person,  for  some  harmless 
sannterer  in  the  park,  that  the  real 
agent  is  young,  tall,  slender,  and  a 
former  college  companion  of  Oscar's, 
who  bad  met  him  the  day  before.  Pre- 
sently the  Chamberlain  begins  to  sus- 
pect the  Count  of  secretly  courting  the 
Duke,  and  of  playing  him  false.  In 
his  turn  he  tries  to  prevail  upon  George 
to  present  him  to  the  Secret  Agent, 
whom  he  is  istill  convinced  be  has  talked 
with  in  the  park ;  being  confirmed  in 
that  belief  by  the  valet's  admission 
that  the  description  he  gives  of  bis  ap- 
pearance corresponds  with  the  reality. 
George  promises  to  acquaint  the  Se- 
cret Agent  with  his  wishes. 

As  may  be  ^supposed,  the  Duchess's 
nerves  were  at  the  very  worst,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prohibition  of  her  de- 
parture. She  made  bitter  complaints 
to  her  son,  and  then  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  double  marriage  she  bad 
set  her  mind  upon,  entreating  the 
Duke  for  God's  sake  to  leave  her  quiet, 
which  meant,  in  her  mouth,  to  let  her 
have  her  own  way  in  everything.  In 
despair  at  her  obstinacy,  the  Duko 
was  on  the  point  of  confessing  all  to 
her,  the  device  of  the  Secret  Agent  and 
bis  love  for  Eugenie,  and  of  entreat- 
ing, as  the  reward  of  bis  frankness, 
her  consent  to  bis  union  with  bis 
cousin.  But  this  weakness  was  but 
momentary,  and  be  fortunately  ab- 
stained from  a  step  which  would  have 
deprived  him,  in  an  instant,  of  the 
vantage-ground  be  bad  won.  He  saw 
Eugenie,  put  her  on  her  guard,  and 
entreated  her  to  be  firm.  His  mother, 
he  knew,  was  about  to  propose  to  her 
the  hand  of  Count  Oscar,  and  the 
good  lady's  proposals  of  that  kind 
strongly  resembled  commands.  Ho 
was  not  mistaken.  In  a  long  scene 
the  Duchess  informs  her  niece  that 
the  Duke  is  to  marry  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick,  and  that  she  has  found  a 
husband  for  her  in  the  person  of  the 
younger  Connt  Steinbausen,  to  whom 
she  has  promised  her  hand.  Eugenie 
objects  that  she  has  not  been  con- 
sulted ;  the  Duchess  appears  to  think 
that  would  have  been  unnecessary 
previous  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
aflfair,  but  consults  her  now  that  the 
thing  is  done.    The  imperioos  lady 
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has  no  notion  of  any  one  bat  herself 
having  a  will.  Driven  into  a  comer, 
Eugenie  intimates  that  she  has  already 
given  away  her  heart.  The  Duchess 
is  indignant.  At  that  moment  the 
Duke  appears  at  the  door  of  his  cabi- 
net. 

Duchess.  What  do  I  hear,  nnhappy 
girl  ?  How  must  I  understand  your 
words  ?    You  love  ? 

Duke,  (aside.)  Tis  the  first  time 
that  I  play  the  eavesdropper,  and  as- 
suredly it  shall  be  the  last ;  bat  who 
would  now  quit  this  place  ? 

Princess.  Yes,  I  love. 

Dudiess.  Unheard  -  of  boldness ! 
When  did  this  inclination  arise? — who 
is  its  object  ?  Must  I  dread  yoar  an- 
swer? 

Princess.  Unfortunately,  Duchess, 
my  answer  can  hardly  be  satisfactory 
to  you.  I  do  not  love  him  whom  yon 
have  fixed  upon  for  my  husband,  and 
whom  I  yesterday  for  the  first  time 
saw  ;  but  the  man  whom  I  do  love,  I 
love  with  the  whole  strength  of  mv 
heart ;  should  I  otherwise  have  dared, 
should  I  have  had  the  courage,  to 
make  you  this  confession,  opposed  to 
your  wishes,  to  your  commands  ? 

Duchess.  And  the  person  ? 

Princess.  I  scarcely  dare  to  name 
him. 

Dudiess.  What  am  I  to  hear  ? 

Princess.  Oh !  your  Highness,  I  am 
grieved  at  this  scene,  grieved  to  be 
compelled  to  name  to  yon  him  on 
whom  my  affections  are  fixed.  I  well 
know  that  I  shall  hardly  or  never  ob- 
tain your  consent ;  but  do  not  on  that 
account  suppose,  Duchess,  that  the 
object  of  my  love  is  unworthy  of  me. 
Not  so,  indeed,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
best  and  noblest  men  at  this  court. 

{Duchest  makes  a  gesture  of  atUmishmefU') 

Princess.  Yes,  at  this  court;  but 
the  position  he  occupies  is  so  peculiar 
that  I  scarcely  dare  to  explain  myself 
more  fnlly. 

{FurUier  signs  of  astonishment  on  the 
part  of  tJie  Duchess.) 

I  well  know  that  the  whole  weight 
of  your  Highnesses  displeasure  will 
fall  upon  me,  and  yet  is  the  moment 
come  in  which  I  can  neither  deny,  nor 
recede,  nor  yet  keep  silence.  Oh! 
Duchess,  I  am  grieved,  inconsolable. 
I  feel  how  much  yon  will  Uame  my 


truly  unhappy  attachment    I  love — 
I  love— the  Duke's  Secret  Agent  I 

(During  the  last  sentences  the  Duchess 
has  slowly  risen ;  the  Princess  faUs 
<U  her  feet.) 

Ducliess.  Horror!  You  shall  learn 
to  know  me.  Princess ! 

(Hurries  out  in  great  anger.  The  Duke 
steps  foruxzrdf  gently  raises  tJie  iVm- 
cesSf  and  kisses  her  hand.) 

Princess.  Oh,  heavens !  Your  High- 
ness  has  overheard  me  I 

Duke.  Yes,  Eugenie,  it  was  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life.  How 
heartily  do  I  thank  you,  in  my  own 
name,  {smiling)  and  in  that  of  my 
Secret  Agent. 

Early  in  the  fourth  act  occurs  a 
long  and  not  unimportant  scene  be- 
tween the  Grand  Chamberlain  and 
Oscar.  The  young  Count  is  greatly 
amused  to  see  the  whole  court  electn- 
fied  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Secret 
Agent,  and  its  chief  personages  dancing 
just  as  the  Duke  pleases  to  pull  the 
strings.  He  ventures  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  the  Secret  Agent  is  an 
imaginary  being,  and  that  the  Duke 
is  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of 
all  around  him.  The  Chamberlain  is 
down  upon  him  like  lightning.  Oscar 
had  asserted  that  he  had  conversed 
with  the  Secret  Agent,  and  that  he 
was  an  old  college  friend  of  his.  He 
now  admits  that  he  was  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  young  man  he 
met  in  the  park,  and  that  his  nnde  had 
jested  when  he  said  that  they  had 
been  at  college  together.  The  Cham- 
berlain is  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  Count  Steinhausen  is  not  acting 
openly  with  him,  and  that  the  elderly 
gentleman  for  whom  he  set  the  whole 
waterworks  of  the  park  plashing  and 
springing,  is  the  right  man,  the  real 
Simon  Pure.  To  cure  Oscar  of  his 
scepticism  on  the  subject  of  the  mys- 
terious agent,  he  informs  him,  in  strict 
confidence,  that  the  Princess  Eugenie 
is  in  love  with  the  Duke's  enigmati- 
cal adviser.  The  Chamberlain  is  not 
aware  of  the  projected  marriage  of  the 
young  Count  and  the  Prmcess.  It  is 
now  Oscar's  turn  to  start  and  be  con- 
vinced ;  and  he  vows  to  himself  to  find 
out  the  Agent  and  challenge  him  to 
mortal  combat  This  scene  \k  followed 
by  one  between  the  Duchess  and  her 
son.    She  denoonces  the  Secret  Agent 
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as  A  spy  and  a  traitor,  declares  her 
detestation  of  him,  and  hopes  that  she 
never  may  see  him  bat  once,  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  to  express 
to  him  her  abhorrence.    Before  his 
arrival  her  son  was  dutiful  and  pliant, 
and  to  his  evil  suggestions  she  attri- 
butes all  the  unpleasantness,  and  the 
conflict  for  power,  that  has  since  oc- 
curred   between    them.    The    Duke 
coaxes  her,  and  proposes  a  treaty  of 
peace,   on  conditions   acceptable  to 
both  parties.    The  Duchess  is  willing 
to  conclude  it,  but  on  one  sole  condi- 
tion,—  that  the  Secret  Agent  shall 
quit  the  court.    This  the  Duke  refuses, 
but  presently  offers  to  compound  the 
matter.    On  condition  that  his  mother 
shall  arrange  the  breaking  off  of  his 
projected  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Amelia  of  Brunswick,  he  promises  that 
she  shall  see  the  Secret  Agent,  and 
that  then,  if  she  still  insists  upon  it, 
he  shall  quit  the  court.    After  some 
reflection  she  agrees  to  this  compact, 
and  asks  when  she  is  to  see  him.    The 
same  evening,  is  the  reply — when  she 
and  the  conrt  are  assembled  in  that 
saloon,  the  Secret  Agent  shall  come 
out  of  the  Duke*s  private  apartments 
and  present  to  her  an  unimportant 
paper.     Thus   we   have   everybody 
noping  or  expecting  to  see  the  Secret 
Agent.    Oscar  is  everywhere  seeking 
him,  to  call  him  to  an  account  for 
Eugenie's  attachment.    Count  Stein- 
hausen  and  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
have  each  separately  been  promised 
by  George  (who  is  instrncted  by  the 
Duke),  an  interview  with  the  Secret 
Agent   immediately  after   nightfall. 
One  condition  is  imposed  upon  them, 
namely,  that  they  are  to  meet  him  in 
the  dark.    It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
their  acquaintance.    The  scenes  that 
follow  are  rich  in  complications,  and 
dramatic  situations. 

Count,  {enters  softly,  coughs,^ 
Hem ! — hem  I — hem !  There  seems 
to  be  no  one  here  as  yet.  I  am  the 
first,  and  I  only  hope  the  Secret  Agent 
will  not  keep  me  long  waiting ;  I  fear 
lest  some  officious  ladiey  should  come 
in  with  lights.  It  is  dark  enough  here, 
at  any  rate.— What  door  will  he  come 
out  of,  I  wonder  ?  Hardly  out  of  the 
Duke's  cabinet ;  that  were  too  danger- 
ous I  Ha,  I  am  right  1  the  centre  door 
opensl 

C^mder/ainj  (steals  slowly  forward-^ 


aside,)  I  wonder  if  the  Secret  Agent 
has  come.  It  has  struck  seven. 
(CfWffhs.)  Hem !  hem  I 

Count.  Hem  I  hem  !  'Tis  he ! 

Chamberlain,  He  is  already  there  I 

Count,  Shall  I  wait  till  he  speaks 
to  me  ?    I  think  I  had  better. 

Chamberlain,  I  think  I  will  wait  tiU 
he  says  a  friendly  word  to  me. 

{A  short  pause.) 

Count,  His  silence  is  strange!  He 
consented  to  meet  me ! 

Chamberlain,  He  knew  very  well 
that  I  was  to  come  I 

Count.  Hem  1  hem  1  (coughs  hud.) 

Chamberlain.  Perhaps  this  extraor- 
dinary coughing  means  that  he  ex- 
pects me  to  speak  first. 

Count.  This  is  losing  time  1  I  will 
address  him.  (Aloud)  I  beg  you  to  be 
assured,  sir,  how  rejoiced  I  am,  yes, 
how  honoured  I  feel  myself,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  your  very  interesting 
acquaintance. 

Chamberlain^  (aside,)  Good  hea- 
vens 1  that  voice !  Can  I  believe  mj 
-ears  ?  Well,  him  1  certainly  did  not 
suspect!  Shall  I  answer  him?  Oh, 
the  traitor !  Ha !  he  shall  know  that 
he  is  detected !  (Aloud)  1  also,  sir,  feel 
it  an  extraordinary  honour  to  be  al- 
lowed to  renew  your  acquaintance. 

Count.  Am  I  bewitched,  or  is  that 
the  voice  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain  ? 

Chamberlain^  (aside.)  It  is  truly  in- 
credible !  Such  falseness,  such  dupli- 
city! 

Count,  (aside,)  Is  it  to  be  believed 
that  after  all  the  Grand  Chamberlain 
was  the  Secret  Agent,  and  that  it  is 
he  who  has  taken  us  in  so  completely  ? 

Duke^  (opening  the  door  of  Mspri" 
vote  apartments.)  Bring  lights,  it  is 
quite  dark  in  the  saloon  ! 

Count.  That  alone  was  wanting! 
The  Duke  1 

Chamberlain.  Aiy  God,  he  will  de- 
tect me  with  his  Secret  Agent  1 

(Both  seek  the  centre  door^  hui^  •!»- 
stead  of  finding  it,  tliey  run  up  against 
each  other,) 

Chamberlain.  For  God's  sake,  let  me 
go! 

Count.  I  will  not  have  recognised 
you! 

Duke,    (with    a   servant   carrying 
lights.)  Ah  f  gentlemen,  a  conference 
in  the  dark  l    The  decisions  should 
be  gloomy,  that  you  come  to  in  this* 
obscurity  I 
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Count,  (aside,)  The  Duke  will 
never  forgive  my  cariosity. 

Chamberlain,  (aside.)  His  Highness 
will  assuredly  be  extremely  angry  at 
my  tr}UDg  to  penetrate  bis  secrets. 

Duke,  Why,  my  good  Count  Stein- 
hausen,  my  dear  Lord  Chamberlain, 
what  has  come  to  you  ?  Yon  look  as 
if  you  had  seen  a  ghost.  Has  any- 
thing extraordinary  happened  ? 

Count,  (aside,)  He  said  my  good 
Count  Steinhausen  1  Then  he  is  not 
angry. 

Chamberlain,  (aside,)  My  dear 
Lord  Chamberlain,  he  called  me  I  He 
does  not  take  it  so  ill  as  I  feared. 

Count,  O  your  Highness  I  we  ac- 
cidentally met  here,  and  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  spoke  to  me  of  certain 
changes  in  his  department,  assuredly 
only  in  his  department. 

Chamberlain,  Certainly,  your  High- 
ness ;  my  conversation  with  his  Ex- 
cellency related  entirely  to  things  in 
my  department. 

Duke,  (laughing,)  I  assure  yon  I 
have  no  desire  to  interrupt  your  con- 
versation. Au  revoir.  We  shall  meet 
again  presently,  I  hope,  at  the 
Duchess's  evening  reception  I  My  dear 
Count,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  in  my  cabinet.  [Goes  out. 

Count,  (aside,)  Thank  God  he  does 
not  seem  incensed  at  my  having  spok- 
en to  his  Secret  Agent.  But  how 
right  I  was  to  mistrust  the  Grand 
Chamberlain ! 

Chamberlain,  (aside,)  I  shall  never 
forget  this  fright.  That  Count  Stein- 
hausen— but  I  am  in  no  frame  of 
mind  to  renew  the  conversation. 

Count,  (aside.)  I  have  got  all  I 
want  since  I  know  who  is  the  Secret 
Agent 

(Both  go  to  the  centre  door,  and  make 
many  compliments  about  who  shall  go 
out  first) 

Chamberlain,  I  am  more  at  home 
here  than  your  Excellency. 

Count  I  must  entreat ; — I  know 
too  well  what  I  owe  to  you. 

Chamberlain,  Your  Excellency  must 
nevertheless  take  the  precedence — I 
remain  here.  [Count  goes  out. 

(Servants  unth  lights^  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  courts  enter  ^rau^ 
the  centre  door.  The  Orand  Chatn- 
berlain,  Count  Oscar ^  members  of  the 
Couneilf  dbc,) 

I  Still  am  unable  to  comprehend  bow 
that  wretched  man  can  dare  to  plaj 


so  hazardous  a  game,  behind  the  back 
of  the  Duchess.  If  she  finds  it  out, 
his  disgrace  will  be  terrible  1  And  we 
shall  all  suifer  from  it.  The  Count 
spoke  most  truly  yesterday,  when  he 
said  that  if  one  of  ns  fell,  all  would 
fall  together.  And  to  think  that  that 
is  to  be  my  fate  I — that  I  am  to  become 
an  ex- Grand  Chamberlain  1 

Oscar,  Why  so  pensive  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  ?  Are  you  trying  to 
solve  the  one  great  mystery  of  Uuf 
court?  Do  you  think  of  a  clue  bv 
which  to  trace  It  out  ?  Be  frank  with 
me,  tell  me  what  you  know  1 

Chamberlain,  We  had  better  not 
speak  of  that.  (Aside)  With  him  too 
I  must  be  upon  my  guard. 

Oscar,  Why  so?  I  make  it  no  secret 
that  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  Secret 
Agent,  and  to  renew  my  acquaintaaoe 
with  him. 

Chamberlain,  (frightened,)  YoB 
know  him  then  ? 

Oscar,  (laughing.)  You  are  absent 
of  mind,  my  Lord  Chamberlain;  I 
yesterday  had  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  I  had  conversed  with  him  in 
thepark. 

Chamberlain,  Ah,  true !  (Aside)  He 
knows  nothing. 

Oscar,  A  nice  gentleman  he  is. 
Truth  to  tell,  as  far  as  my  nncle*i 
policy  goes,  I  would  not  have 
given  myself  much  trouble  to  find 
him  out,  but  now  that  he  crosses  mj 
own  path,  I  hope  soon  to  discover 
him,  and  to  have  some  serions  oon- 
versation  with  him. 

Chamberlain,  (absently,)  But  how 
does  he  cross  your  path  ? 

Oscar.  Pardon  me,  my  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, but  you  really  are  very  ab- 
sent. Yon  yourself  told  me  thie 
morning  that  there  was  a  love  affair 
between  the  Secret  Agent  and  Princeaa 
Eugenie,  and  as  the  Princess  is  to  be 
my  wif5fr— • 

Chamberlain.  Good  God  1  Tho 
Princess  Eugenie  your  wife  ?  I  knew 
nothing  of  that  I  (Aside)  The  nncle 
loves  his  nephew's  affianced  bride. 
(Akmd)  Shocking  1  Shocking  1 

Oscar.  Is  it  not  really  shocking? 
Bnt  rest  assured  that  I  understMcl 
no  joking  in  this  matter. 

Chamberlain.  Snrely  yon  do  nol 
mean — ? 

Oscar.  To  eaU  him  ontY  UM 
sueljldol 
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Chamberlain.  Tour  own  uncle  ? 

Oscar ^  (smiling.)  My  ancle  I 

Chamberlain^  (cuide.)  I  had  nearly 
betrayed  myself  I 

•  Oscar.  Because  he  arranged  the 
marriage?  Pardon  me,  my  Lord 
Chamberlain.  My  uncle  knew  nothing 
of  any  understanding  between  the 
Princess  and  the  Secret  Agent.  Count 
Steinhausen  is  a  man  of  honour. 

Chamberlain^  (asi€ie.)  Poor  young 
man!  (Aloud)  Certainly!  (Asid^ 
Would  that  this  eyening  were  over ! 

Oscar.  The  Duchess  1 

Scene  tue  Sevekth. 

The  Duchess^  (sits  down  in  an  arm- 
chair.)  I  am  greatly  agitated ;  for 
many  years  it  has  not  occurred  to  me 
to  expect  anything  so  anxiously  as  I 
now  do  the  appearance  of  the  mis- 
chieyous  person  who  in  a  few  mo- 
ments will  come  forth  from  yonder 
cabinet.  I  await  him  with  shudder- 
ing, as  I  should  a  spectre  that  had 
long  iuyisibly  hoyered  around  us,  and 
that  was  suddenly  to  appear. 

Chamberlain,  Does  your  Highness 
wish  to  play  at  any  game  ? 

Duchess.  I  thank  you.  Perhaps 
later! 

Oscar^  (in  a  low  voice  to  the  Cham- 
berlain.) What  if  we  were  to  play  at 
blindman's  buff,  and  the  person  caught 
ahall  be  accepted  as  the  Secret  Agent? 
I  haye  no  patience  to  wait,  and  must 
find  somebody  on  whom  to  yent  my 
anger. 

Chamberlain.  Jest  not  so  danger- 
ously, I  entreat  yon.  (Aside)  Unsus- 
picious young  man  I 

Duchess.  Count  Oscar. 

Oscar.  Your  Highness. 

Duchess,  Where  is  your  uncle? 
Did  you  come  alone  ? 

Oscar.  Yes,  your  Highness,  I 
thought  his  Excellency  was  akeady 
here. 

Chamberlain^  (aside.)  Oh  that  he 
may  not  come  I  I  do  so  fear  his  be- 
traying himself. 

Duchess^  (aside.)  The  door  opens ! 
(She  turns  her  face  towards  the  door 
in  so  marked  a  manner  that  all  pre- 
sent, thinking  the  Duke  is  about  to 
enter,  step  aside,  and  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  stations  himself  behind 
the  Duchesses  chair.  Count  Stein- 
hausen, a  paper  in  his  hand,  comes 
slowly  out  of  the  cabinet  The  Dnch- 
etB  ifases  at  him  with  horror,  and 


rises  slowly  and  with  difficulty  from 
her  seat.) 

Count.  His  Highness  the  Duke  com- 
missioned me  to  present  this  paper  to 
your  Highness. 

Duchiuy  (screams.)  Out  of  my  sight, 
ungrateful  man  I  Quit  the  palace  in- 
stantly. Count  Steinhausen,  or  dread 
my  anger  I    I  hate  and  loathe  yon  I 

{Oeneral  agitation.) 

Chamberlain,  She  knows  him  al- 
ready. 

Count.  What  means  this?  I  im- 
plore your  Highness  for  God's  sake  to 
explain  to  me  —  my  long  seryioes,  I 
think,  entitle  me  to  that  much. 

Duchess.  You  want  an  explana- 
tion? Count,  the  memory  of  your 
former  services  is  completely  effaced 
by  year  latter  ones.  Yet  yon  haye  to 
thank  those  former  senrices,  that  I  do 
not,  here,  before  the  whole  court, 
giye  that  explanation.  Begone  1  all  I 
all!  I  would  be  alone  I  My  Lord 
Chamberlain,  you  will  remain. 

Chamberlain^  (wiping  his  forehead.) 
At  your  Highnesses  orders. 

Duchess.  This  I  d  id  no/expect,  and  it 
has  shaken  me  to  the  yery  soul.  Such 
ingratitude!  Sach  treachery  I  Whom 
can  one  trust  after  this  1  He,  whom 
I  honoured  with  my  whole  confidence, 
who  knew  all  my  plans,  betakes  him- 
self to  the  side  of  my  son,  to  act 
against  me,  to  injure  me  there  where 
alone  I  was  ynlnerable.  Everything 
is  now  explained ;  yes,  he  alone  was 
in  a  position  to  betray  our  secrets  to 
the  Duke,  since  he  alone  was  fully  ac- 
quainted with  them.  My  strength  is 
broken,  I  abandon  the  contest.  My 
Lord  Chamberlain ! 

Chamberlain.  A  terrible  business, 
your  Highness!  Who  could  haye 
dreamed  it ! 

Duchess.  My  prime  minister — my 
son's  Secret  Agent 

Chamberlain.  Frightful! 

Duchess.  You  knew  it,  then,  my 
Lord  Chamberlain  ? 

Chamberlain.  I  became  aware  of  it 
to-day,  in  a  yery  singular  manner. 

Duchess.  And  did  not  hasten  to 
make  the  important  communication 
tome! 

Chamberlain,  I  could  not  believe  it ; 
I  doubted  the  truth  of  the  information, 
I  could  not  venture  to  report  so  im- 
portant a  matter  to  your  UlghneBS 
until  I  was  myself  certain. 
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Duchess,  Follow  me  to  my  cabinet. 

[Both  go  out. 

Scene  the  Eighth. 

County  (entering  cautiously  through 
the  centre  door,)  I  cannot  leave  the 

falace.  I  am  beaten,  it  is  true;  bntif 
abandon  the  field  of  battle  without 
another  attempt  at  resistance,  my  de- 
feat is  complete.  The  Grand  Cham- 
berlain has  overthrown  me,  he,  the 
Secret  Agent  of  the  Dnke.  The  com 
seemed  to  him  to  be  ripe,  and  yet  I 
suspect  he  has  been  in  too  great  a 
harry  to  reap.  What  means  did  they 
employ  to  bring  about  my  fall? — as 
yet  I  know  not,  but  neither  do  I  care. 
I  will  take  my  own  measures ;  in  a 
struggle  for  existence  all  means  are 
good.  I  quit  not  the  palace;  the 
Dachess  shall  know  that  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  is  her  son's  Secret  Agent. 
Ha  I  here  be  is ! 

Scene  the  Ninth. 

Chamberlain^  (with  a  paper  in  his 
handy  starts  back  when  he  sees  the 
Count,)  Your  Excellency  still  here  ? 
If  her  Highness  the  Duchess  comes 
to  know  it — her  anger —  1 

Count,  After  what  has  happened 
this  evening,  her  anger  can  no  longer 
affect  me. 

Chamberlain.  May  I  inquire  your 
Excellency's  object  in  remaining  here. 

Count.  To  speak  to  the  Duchess ! 
When  she  is  calm,  she  cannot  refuse 
her  prime  minister  an  audience. 

Chamberlain.  Her  prime  minister, 
certainly,  but  —  (he  looks  over  the 
paper.) 

Count.  What  means  your  ^/f 

Chamberlain.  I  was  always  frank 
with  your  Excellency  whilst  you  were 
in  favour,  and  I  will  be  so  now  in  spite 
of  this  terrible  disgrace.  Read  these 
lines  addressed  to  the  Doke. 

Cottnty  (readsy)  **  I  find  myself  mov- 
ed to  dismiss  the  ministry.  Whilst 
I  beg  of  you,  my  son,  to  form  another, 
I  give  you  my  promise  henceforward 
not  to  meddle  in  any  state  affairs, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  no  member 
of  the  present  ministry  shall  retain 
his  post.''    That  is  clear  enough  I 

(Jhamberlain.  Very  clear ! 

Count.  And  am  I  to  con^tnlate 
my  Lord  Chamberlain  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  office  of  premier  ? 

Chamberlain.  Me?  What  are  yon 
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thinking  about  ?  I  assure  your  Excel- 
lency I  hold  it  for  wisest  and  best,  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come,  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  background 
at  this  court. 

Count.  In  order  the  better  to  work 
from  your  ambush  I    I  understand. 

Chamberlain.  Bat  I  do  not  under- 
stand your  Excellency. 

Count.  You  soon  will.  Do  not  ima- 
gine that  I  so  easily  abandon  the 
field  to  you. 

Chavnberlain.  To  me  ? 

Count.  Yes,  to  you  —  Mr  Secret 
Agent. 

Chamberlain.   Your  Excellency,  I 
am  astounded  I    Bat  it  can  only  be 
your  recent  misfortune  that  betrays 
ou  into  snch  extraordinary  language; 
e  frank  with  me. 

Count,  In  what? 

Chamberlain.  It  is  your  intention 
then  to  persist  in  a  denial? 

Count.  A  denial  of  what  ? 

Chamberlain.  In  denying  the  Duke, 
whom  you  have  so  well  served  ;  but 
I  cannot  help  laughing — what  harm 
can  this  paper  do  you  ?  The  prime 
minister  is  dead—long  live  the  prime 
minister  I 

Count.  How  so? 

Chamberlain.  Certainly  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  be  in  disgrace  with  the 
Dachess,  bnt  do  vou  not  retain  the 
fullest  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
now  really  reigning  sovereign? 

Count.  My  Lord  Chamberlain,  I 
will  not  endure  your  mockery.  I  am 
decided  not  to  qnit  this  place,  though 
I  should  remain  here  until  to-morrow 
morning,  though  I  should  remain  a 
week  or  a  month.  There  can  no 
longer  be  any  forbearance  between 
yoa  and  me.  I  am  determined  to  de- 
clare to  her  Highness  who  it  is  that 
has  crept  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Duke ;  I  will  prove  to  her,  my  Lord 
Chamberlain,  that  tou  were  the 
Duke's  Secret  Agent. 

Chamberlain.  Are  you  in  earnest? 
Would  you  stoop  to  bring  so  false  an 
accusation  ?  I  the  Secret  Agent  ?  I 
should  not  have  expected  this  from 
your  Excellency  I  /  have  not  be- 
trayed you,  but  the  Duchess  learned 
this  very  evening,  that  it  is  yon  who 
are  the  Secret  Agent. 

Count.  I  the  Secret  Agent?  Very 
clever  indeed,  my  Lord  Chamberlain, 
—bnt  it  will  avail  yon  nothing ;  I  wItt 
bring  forward  the  necessary  proofii  I 
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Scene  the  Tenth. 


George^  (coming  from  the  Duke's 
private  apartments.)  His  Highness  is 
inqniring  for  my  Lord  Chamberlain. 

CAam^^tn.  Immediately!  Where 
is  hU  Highness? 

George.  He  will  be  in  his  cabinet 
in  a  few  moments.  He  is  speaking 
with  his  Secret  Agent. 

[George  goes  out 

Chamberlain^  (in  great  astonish- 
ment.)   With  his  Secret  Agent? 

County  (equallg  astounded.)  With 
his  Secret  Agent? 

Ghamberknn.  Bat  it  is  yoa  who  are 
liiB  Secret  Agent  ? 

Count.  No,  the  Secret  Agent  is 
TOorselfl 

Chamberlain,  (xod  be  good  to  us! 
This  is  worse  and  worse!  So  now 
there  are  three  Secret  Agents!  If 
things  go  on  in  this  way,  there  will 
soon  be  nothing  public  left  at  this 
«oart.  But  I  must  go  to  his  High- 
ness !     (Hurries  towards  the  cabinet.) 

Count.  And  that  paper  ?  It  is  now 
all  a  misunderstanding ! 

Chamberlain.  I  must  deliver  it  to 
the  Dake. 

Count,  (falling  into  an  arm-chair.) 
Then  I  am  lost  1  [Curtain  falls. 

The  reader  may  be  told  in  few 
words  the  contents  of  the  fifth,  and 
shortest  act,  in  which  all  things  are 
satisfactorily  wound  up.  The  best 
scene  in  it  is  between  Count  Stein- 
hausen  and  his  nephew.  Oscar  bit- 
terly reproaches  his  uncle  with  having 
planned  his  marriage  with  a  woman 
whom  he  well  knew  to  be  in  love  with 
himself. 

The  Duchess,  on  learning  that  she 
has  been  fighting  against  a  shadow, 
thinks  for  a  moment  that  she  may 
perhaps  again  grasp  the  reins  of 
power — ^but  it  is  too  late.  The  Dake 
has  lost  no  time.  Agreeably  with 
her  written  request,  he  has  already 
appointed  new  ministers,  and  just  as 
the  Dachess  inquires  of  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  if  he  had  delivered  her 
memorandum  to  her  son,  the  sound 
of  joy-bells  is  heard,  and  a  military 
band  plays  in  the  distance.  The  for- 
mation of  a  popular  ministry  is  the 
cause  of  these  demonstrations,  which 
jar  upon  the  nerves  of  the  Duchess, 
who  orders  the  Chamberliun  to  put 
an  immediate  end  to  them.    The  ex- 


perienced old  courtier  hesitates,  and 
shyly  asks  if  he  may  ventare  to  com- 
municate her  wish  to  the  Dake.  ^^  A 
wish  1 "  she  exclaims  ;  *'  it  is  my 
command !  And  why  announce  it  to 
the  Dake  ?  "  "  That  the  order  may 
proceed  direct  from  his  Highness," 
is  the  Chamberlain's  reply.  T^ 
Duchess  takes  the  hint :  her  power  is 
gone — thQ  game  is  lost.  She  is  about 
to  depart  for  her  villa,  there  to  sulk  at 
leisure,  but  her  son  gracefully  and 
idFectionately  urges  her  to  remain, 
and  insists  that  she  has  freely  and  will- 
ingly given  up  to  him  that  which  be 
has  in  reality  won  in  spite  of  her 
utmost  opposition.  But  to  the  court 
and  to  the  whole  country  the  con- 
trary shall  be  made  to  appear.  The 
Duchess,  despite  her  somewhat  harsh 
and  imperious  character,  cannot  bat 
be  touched  by  this  dutiful  and  friendly 
conduct  on  the  part  of  her  son,  and 
perhaps  is  still  more  moved  by  the 
advantage  of  having  her  retreat  cov- 
ered and  her  discomfiture  concealed. 
So  mother  and  son  are  again  on  the 
best  of  terms,  and  the  former  con- 
sents to  the  union  of  the  Duke  and 
Eugenie.  And  the  departure  of  the 
Secret  Agent  is  announced.  He  leaves 
everybody  indebted  to  him  and  lond 
in  his  praise.  In  a  paper  left  for  the 
Duke  he  spoke  with  warmth  of  Count 
Steinbausen^s  long  services  and  fidel- 
ity, and  in  consequence  of ,  his  recom- 
mendation the  Duke  names  the  ex- 
premier  his  master-of-the-horse.  Os- 
car, who  begs  his  uncle's  pardon,  has 
also  been  spoken  well  of,  and  receives 
a  diplomatic  appointment;  and  the 
Grand  Chamberlain,  who  had  ordered 
the  waterworks  to  play  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  Secret  Agent,  is 
thanked  by  the  Duke  for  the  attention 
he  had  shown  to«his  friend,  and  as- 
sured of  his  favour  and  goodwill. 
The  termination  is  as  neat  and 
pointed  as  the  whole  play  is  piquant 
and  amusing.  Our  British  play- 
wrights draw  largely  on  the  French 
stage ;  but,  when  Germany  produces 
such  comedies  as  that  of  Mr  Hack- 
lander,  it  surely  would  be  worth  their 
while  to  make  an  occasional  foray 
across  the  Rhine.  And,  for  the  sake 
of  English  playgoers,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  when  they  do  so,  the  first  cap- 
ture they  make  may  be  that  of  ^*  The 
Secret  Agent." 
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COLOUR,   IN  NATURE  AND  ART. 


Nature  is  no  mere  utilitarUn. 
That  so-called  atility  which  regards 
only  the  lower  half  of  hnman  natare,— 
which  cares  for  bodily  wants  and  pe- 
cnniarj  profits,  bat  which  ignores  the 
higher  emotions  from  the  regnUted 
play  of  whose  fountains  proo^ds  all 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Joy, — 
finds  nothing  in  the  economy  of  natare 
to  support  its  materialistic  exclnsiTO- 
ness.  If  the  utilitarians  had  had  the 
making  of  our  world,  they  would 
doubtless  have  made  it  very  fertile 
and  free  of  weeds,  and  Quaker-like 
have  dressed  it  in  shapes  and  hues 
savouring  strongly  of  the  sombre  and 
the  useful  ;~but  alas  for  the  beautifull 
That  cream  of  life  and  bloom  of  na- 
ture, what  is  it  to  them  ?  Working 
nnseen  upon  the  spirit,  and  only  re- 
vealing itself  by  the  lighting  of  the 
oye  and  the  beaming  of  the  counte- 
nance,— exciting  an  emotion  which, 
though  brilliant  and  elevating  and 
full  of  the  divine,  seems  to  produce 
nothing,  and  rather  to  lessen  men's 
devotion  to  materialistic  pursuits, 
— Utilitarians  ignore  it,  and  in  the 
world  of  their  own  devising,  would 
have  flung  aside  flowers  as  cumberers 
of  the  ground,  and  looked  upon  roses 
as  but  painted  weeds.    They 

"  Coald  strip,  for  aught  the  prospect  Tields 
To  them,  their  veraure  from  the  fields. 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
With  which  the  sun  his  setting  shrouds.** 

Not  SO,  however,  has  acted  the 
Divine  Maker.  All  that  is  useful  is 
indeed  around  us,  but  how  much 
more  is  there  beside  ?  We  stroll  out 
of  a  morning,  and  lo  I  birds  are  sing- 
ing, and  waters  murmuring,  and  the 
sun  is  rising  with  a  cool  brightness 
that  makes  everything  look  young, — 
dancing  like  dazzling  silver  on  the 
wavelets  of  the  brook,  and  filling  the 
skies  with  a  joyous  splendour,  and 
the  heart  with  an  ethereal  merriment. 
Who  has  not  felt,  in  the  bright  hours 
of  all  seasons,  but  especially  in  the 
radiant  days  of  summer,  what  the 
poet  has  well  called 

**  The  strange  superfluous  gloiy  of  tho  ur  t^ 

M  if^  beside  all  the  combined  gases 


needful  for  our  respiration,  there  were 
present  some  ethereal  nectarine  ele- 
ment, baffling  the  analysis  of  the 
chemist,  yet  revealing  its  power  in 
the  thrill  of  exuberant  life  which  it 
excites  in  the  hnman  frame, — a  true 
elixir  viUB^  a  "  superfluous  glory  " 
added  for  the  sole  purpose  of  produ- 
cing joy?  Enter  the  garden,  and 
forthwith  the  eye  is  charmed  with 
the  sight  of  flowers, — the  nostrils  thrill 
with  the  scents  floating  on  the  morn- 
ing air, — and  peaches  and  all  man- 
ner of  fruit  are  there,  pleasing  both 
eye  and  palate  far  more  than  utility 
demands.  The  very  hedgerows,  and 
woody  dells  of  nature^s  own  planting, 
are  full  of  beauty, — bright  and  sweet 
with  the  hawthorn,  the  sweetbriar,  and 
the  honeysuckle.  Hill  and  valley 
meet  each  other  by  picturesque  grada- 
tion ;  and  brooks  and  rivers  leap  uid 
run  in  courses  which  please  all  the 
more  because  dissimilar  from  the  ree- 
tilinearism  of  utility.  All  things  pro- 
claim that  the  Divine  Architect,  while 
amply  providing  for  the  wants,  has 
not  forgotten  the  enjoyment,  of  his 
creatures;  andhavingimplanted  in  the 
human  soul  a  yearning  after  the  beau- 
tiful, has  surrounded  us  with  a  thou- 
sand objects  by  whose  presence  that 
yearning  may  be  gratified. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
of  this  Divine  care  for  human  enjoy- 
ment is  to  be  seen  in  the  lovely  mantle 
of  Colour  in  which  the  earth  is  robed. 
Like  all  things  very  common,  we  do 
not  half  prize  this  robe  of  beauty  which 
Nature  puts  on  for  our  gratifitation. 
It  is  in  such  complete  harmony  with 
our  visual  sense,  that — like  musical 
harmony  also,  when  long  continued — 
its  sweetness  fails  to  impress  us  if  not 
broken  at  times  bv  a  discord.  But 
suppose  the  case  of  a  man  born  blind, 
and  to  whom  the  aspect  of  the  outer 
world — nay,  the  veiy  meaning  of  the 
word  ^*  colour,"  has  remained  a  mys- 
tery until  he  has  reached  the  years  of 
reflection.  Fancy  such  a  man^s  eye 
at  length  released  from  darkness,  and 
endeavour  to  imagine  his  impressions. 
A  thrill  passes  through  him  as  the 
coloured  beams  first  rush  in,  and 
fiwaken  the  emotiaiui  of  fi  new  iense. 
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All  around,  he  beholds  a  tinted  mass  : 
earth  and  sky,  land  and  water,  are 
seen  by  him  only  as  expanses  of 
yaried  colour.  Everything  is  colour- 
ed,— and  the  forms  of  nature  are  to 
him  but  tinted  surfaces,  whose  out- 
line consists  simply  of  the  bordering 
of  one  colour  upon  another.  Below 
and  around  him  is  a  far-reaching 
expanse  of  green, —  above  him,  a 
mighty  canopy  of  blue ;  and  he  feels 
that  nothing  could  suit  so  well,  for 
wide  and  permanent  beholding,  as  this 
lively  green  of  the  earth,  and  the  cool 
calm  azure  of  the  skies.*  But  varie- 
gating those  vast  surfaces  of  blue  and 
green,  he  sees  spots  and  shadings 
of  all  diverse  hues :  the  purple  of  the 
heath-clad  mountains,  the  golden 
bloom  of  the  furze  upon  their  lower 
slopes,  the  rich  mosaic  of  the  autum- 
nal woods,  the  grey  of  rocks  and 
ruins,  or  the  yellow  of  the  waving  corn- 
fields. Above,  by  night,  he  sees  the 
dark-blue  expanse  sparkling  zXX  over 
with  the  light  of  stars,  or  decked  with 
a  silvery  veil  by  the  radiance  of  the 
moon  ; — ^by  day,  he  sees  it  checkered 
and  sailed  over  by  clouds,  ever-chang- 
ing in  aspect,  and  at  length  bursting 
into  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  snn- 
set,  when  clouds  and  sky  are  alike 
filled  with  richest  colouring,  with 
brilliant  ever-shifting  hues  which  at 
once  dazzle  and  mock  the  gaze.  All 
this  is  new  to  him.  He  has  walked 
the  earth  for  years,  tasted  its  fruits, 
felt  and  understood  many  of  its  forms, 
— he  has  known  how  useful  it  is,  but 
not  till  now  does  he  comprehend  its 
beauty.  He  stands  amazed  at  the 
spectacle  which  his  new-born  vision 
reveals  to  him; — the  sights  are  all 
strange,  but  not  so  the  emotion  which 
they  produce  in  him.  The  same 
nameless  pleasure,  the  same  inde- 
scribable sensation  of  enjoy  ment,  which 
now  swells  and  thrills  within  him,  he 


has  felt  before,  when  listening  to  the 
strains  of  music,  or  when  some  love- 
bom  joy  has  set  the  chords  of  his 
heart  a- vibrating.  It  is  a  joyous  ex- 
citement,— he  nor  any  man  can  tell 
you  no  more ;  but  he  knows  from 
previous  experience  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  the  soul  having  found  something 
in  rare  harmony  with  itself. 

A  garden — or  those  graceful  crystal 
pavilions  which  are  now  devoted  to 
the  culture  and  display  of  fine  exotic 
plants  and  flowers — is  the  place  where 
beauty  of  colour  may  be  seen  in  its 
greatest  variety  and  perfection.  There 
colour  is  seen  in  peculiar  gorgeous- 
ness,  and  combined  with  so  much 
else  that  is  attractive,  as  to  constitute 
Flowers  but  another  name  for  the 
beautiful.  The  most  distinguished 
of  Transatlantic  writers,!  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  styles  them  *^  Earth's 
raptures  and  aspirations — her  better 
moments — her  lucid  intervals.**  Cer- 
tainly they  are  the  lovely  offspring  of 
earth's  brightest  hours ;  and  so  ravish- 
ing are  they,  from  the  blended  charms 
of  brilliant  colour,  graceful  form,  and 
exquisite  odour,  that  no  one  need 
wonder  that  they  should  be  chosen 
for  so  many  sweet  purposes  of  life,  or 
to  symbolise  in  the  poetic  regions  of 
the  South  the  language  and  emotions 
of  mankind.  ^*  The  greatest  men  have 
always  thought  much  of  flowers.  Lu- 
ther always  kept  a  flower  in  a  glasa, 
on  his  writing-table ;  and  when  he 
was  waging  his  great  public  contro- 
versy with  Eckius,  he  kept  a  flower 
in  his  hand.  Lord  Bacon  has  a  beau- 
tiful passage  about  flowers.  As  to 
Shakespeare,  he  is  a  perfect  Alpine 
yalley,~he  is  full  of  flowers  ;  they 
spring,  and  blossom,  and  wave  in 
every  cleft  of  his  mind.  Witness 
the  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream,  Eyen 
Milton,  cold,  serene,  and  stately  as 
he  is,   breaks  forth  into   exquisite 


*  Lord  Jeffirey  held  that  mankind  liked  blue  and  green  simply  because  we  lee 
them  eyerywhere  in  nature, — instead  of  perceiving  the  great  troth,  that  it  is  hecaust 
these  colours  are  agreeable  to  man's  nature  that  the  Creator  has  clothed  with  them 
the  earth  and  sky.  Jeffrey's  idea  of  cosmogony  evidently  was,  that  the  earUi  is  a 
haphazard  creation,  made  without  any  particular  regard  to  the  tastes  of  its  tenant 
Man,  and  to  whose  phenomena  we  get  accustomed  by  sheer  dint  of  habit ;  instead  of 
perceiying  (what  would  knocked  his  fallacious  theory  of  Beauty  to  pieces),  thai 
earth  and  man  are  made  expressly  for  each  other,  and  that  our  beneficent  Maker  has 
caused  the  general  aspect  of  the  world  around  us  to  giye  us  pleasnre  by  being  ia 
harmony  yrith  our  physical  and  mental  constitution. 
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gashes  of  tenderness  and  fancy  when 
he  marshals  tlio  flowers,  as  in  Lycidas 
and  C(9mi«."* 

Whatever  be  the  subsidiary  sources 
of  attraction  in  flowers,  Colour  un- 
questionably   is    the    supreme   one. 
Men  often  talk  disparagingly  of  this 
kind  of  beauty,  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing far  lower  in  its  nature  than 
the  beauty  of  Form  and  Sound,  and 
indeed  hardly  worthy  of  our  regard 
at  all.    This  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
is  owing   to  the  circumstance  either 
that  the   vast  majority  of  mankind 
are   little   sensitive  to  any  kind  of 
beauty,  or  because  a  certain  fashion 
of  speaking  has  led  them  insensibly 
to  disregard  this  particular  manifes- 
tation  of  it.     "  Such  expressions," 
says  Mr  Ruskin,  *^  ai*e  used  for  the 
most  part  in  thoughtlessness ;    and 
if  such  disparagers  of  colour  would 
only  take  the  pains  to  imagine  what 
the  world  and  their  own  existence 
would  become  if  the  blue  were  taken 
from  the  sky,  and  the  gold  from  the 
sunshine,  and  the  verdure  from  the 
leaves,  and  the  crimson  from  the  blood 
which  is  the  life  of  man,  the  flush  from 
the  cheek,  the  darkness  from  the  eye, 
the  radiance  from  the  hair, — if  they 
could  but  see  for  an  instant  white  hu- 
man creatures  living  in  a  white  world, 
they  would  soon  feel  what  they  owe 
to  colour.    The  fact  is,  that,  of  all 
God's  gifts  to  the  sight  of  man,  colour 
is  the  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the 
most  solemn.    AVe  speak  rashly  of 
gay  colour  and  sad  colour,  for  colour 
cannot  at  once  be  good  and  gay.    All 
good  colour  is  in  some  degree  pensive, 
the  loveliest  is  melancholy ;  and  the 
purest  and  most  thoughtful  minds  are 
those  which  love  colour  the  most.** 

Mr  Ruskin  is  not  a  correct  thinker. 
Eminently  sensitive  to  the  impressions 
of  external  nature  and  art,  he  is  des- 
titute of  the  analytic  power  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  character  of  those  im- 
pressions. He  lacks  the  turn  of  mind 
by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  *^  know 
himself;*'  and  hence,  when  he  comes 
to  expound  his  views,  founded  upon 
those  impressions,  he  not  seldom  ar- 
rives at  most  absurd  conclusions. 
Right  as  to  his  feelings,  he  is  far 
wrong  as  to  the  inferences  he  draws 
from  them.    Thas,  instead  of  under- 


standing the  feeling  of  repose  which 
symmetry  tends  to  produce  in  the 
beholder,  he  roundly  charges  Greek 
architecture,  which  is  of  aJl  others 
most  symmetrical,  with  being  "dead** 
and  "  atheistic "  in  its  spirit ;  while 
Gothic  architecture,  which  is  eminent- 
ly irregular  and  expressive  in  its  style, 
he  quite  as  absurdly  discovers  to  be 
symbolic  of  all  the  Christian  graces. 
In  the  sentences  upon  Colour  which 
we  have  quoted,  he  falls  into  a  simi- 
lar error.  In  speaking  of  the  "sa- 
credness**  and  '^holiness**  of  colour, 
and  in  expressing  his  conviction  that 
all  artists  who  were  fine  colourists, 
(r.  e.,  dealing  in  pure  and  bright  col- 
ours), were  good  religious  men,  he 
falls  into  another  of  his  fantastic  mis- 
takes, although  in  this  case  his  mis- 
interpretation of  his  feelings  does  not 
lead  him  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Gift- 
ed with  a  fine  sensibility,  he  feels, 
when  pure  bright  colours  are  har- 
moniously presented  to  his  eye,  a 
thrill  of  elevated  pleasure, — calm  and 
pure,  because  free  from  all  tincture  of 
passion,  and  felt  all  the  more  divine 
because  nameless,  indefinite,  and  mys- 
terious,— because  bafillng  language  to 
describe,  or  the  mind  to  analyse  it. 
But  this  sensation  is  not  occasioned 
by  the  "holiness**  of  colour,— it  is 
produced  by  its  beauty.  True,  the 
emotion  of  the  beautiful  is  in  one 
sense  sacred  and  holy;  because  it 
arises  from  our  being  brought  face  to 
face  with  perfection, — with  objects 
which  bear  most  deeply  impressed 
upon  them  the  signet-mark  of  their 
Maker,  and  which, the  soul,  made  in 
that  Maker's  image,  yearns  towards 
and  welcomes  with  delight.  It  is  a 
noble  and  divine  feeling,  but  not  the 
one  for  which  Ruskin  hei*e  mistakes 
it.  It  is  physical  beauty,  not  the 
"  beauty  of  holiness,**  whic^  charms 
us  in  Colonr, —  just  as  it  does  in 
music  or  the  chefs-d^crnvre  of  Form. 
And  when  Ruskin  goes  on  to  say, 
that  colour  "  cannot  be  at  once  good 
and  gay,**  that  "all  good  colour  is 
pensive,  and  the  loveliest  melancholy, ** 
he  is  again  treading  upon  ground  which 
he  docs  not  fully  understand.  He 
enunciate*  only  a  half-truth.  In  so 
far  as  his  remark  is  true,  it  refers  not 
to  colour  only,  but  to  every  o»her  em- 
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wkiiur  from  a  bii;;iwr  fpbcre 
whieh  we  are  exiltt, — and  for  which, 
la  MKb  iDoneDta,  our  heart  is  piniof, 
H  maj  be  naeooackmalj,  at  does  the 
waadered  oiosntaioeer  for  his  natiire 
bills*  It  is  this  perfect  harmooj  be- 
iween  beaotifol  obfecta  and  tbe  soal, 
«— it  is  this  straoge  tender  delight  at 
the  presence  of  anrtbing  snpremelj 
knrelj,  that  made  Plato  acooont  for 
aarthl/  lore  b^  the  romantic  theory 
af  Keminiscence, — bj  the  soppoaition 
that  iorers,  and  espedallj  loirers  at 
tot  sight,  are  attracted  to  each  other 
sot,  as  is  reall/  the  case,  bj  a  con- 
fsolality  of  nature,  on  tbe  world-wide 
principle  of  ^  like  draws  to  like,''  bnt 
Deeanse  their  sonls  existed  together 
aa  twins  in  a  prior  and  higher  state  of 
axistence,  and  long  to  rennite  and 
blend  themselves  together  again  when 
tbej  happen  to  meet  on  earth.  A 
halcj  so  beantifdl  that  we  willingly 
say  with  Cicero,  ^^MaUm  cum  Platone 
srrare  guam  desipere  aliisJ^^ 

In  point  of  richness  and  gorgeons- 
ness  of  colonr,  flowers  are  nnrivalled. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  tbe  simile,  the 
ethereal  phenomenon  of  colour  in  them 
gains  as  much  by  a  anion  with  earthly 
anbstance,  as  the  spiritnal  nature  of 
man  is  rendered  more  rich  and  bean- 
tilnl  by  the  action  of  tbe  sensnoos 
amotions.    But  if  we  would  see  colour 


oa  tJM  acrecB  ia  a  baad  of  ] 
light,— red,  blae«  onage, 
low,  aad  " 

other  by 

and  all  glowing  wiA  a 
■o  mortal  pescfl 
tate  for  this 

diamond, — aoppoae  tJM  Kok-i-i 
that  ^moontain  of  fight,**  aaed  as 
a  refractor  of  the  aaabetms — aa  a 
breaker-np  of  the  symaMtij  of  Uie 
solar  ray, — and  thai  iaiagiBe  how 
brilliant  would  be  the  spectral  eoloars 
thus  produced.  Tbe  lostre  of  the 
diamond,  the  topax,  the  raby,  the 
emerald,  the  amethyst,  b  well  Imowa^ 
— but  how  comes  that  lustre  which 
so  distinguishes  them  firom  other  sub- 
stances? It  is  because  they,  of  9& 
earthly  snbetances,  ai«  the  moat 
etherc^  in  their  stmctme,  and  henoa 
ylbrate  and  sparkle  most  readily 
in  unison  with  the  solar  ray&  Take 
a  diamond  out  of  the  sunlight  into  a 
dark  room,  and  you  will  see  it  still 
lustrous  for  a  few  moments,  becaoae 
its  particles  are  still  vibrating.  All 
substances — air,  water,  wood,  and 
rock— consist  of  identically  the  same 
atoms,  only  variously  arranged ;  each 
iMMsessing  different  qualities  accord* 
ing  to  the  closeness  and  form  in  which 
the  particles  of  their  molecules  ar- 
range   themsdves.*     Thus   carbon. 


*  We  do  not  think  that  the  tmth  of  tbe  Atomie  Theory  admits  of  argument.  It 
is  irrefVagably  demonstrable  by  the  pure  light  of  reason,  and  it  has  now  been  all  but 
demonstrated  according  to  th8r  Baconian  system  of  experiment  Already  some  of  our 
mofft  positire  and  practical  inquirers  confess  themselyes  within  an  ace  of  accepting 
the  doctrine.  Professor  Faraday  says : — ^^The  philosopher  ends  by  asking  himself 
these  questions,  In  what  does  chemical  identity  consist  t— whether  the  so-called 
ahsmlcal  elements  may  not  be,  after  all,  mere  allotropio  oonditions  of  purer  nniyer- 
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when  in  its  amorpboas  state,  is  char- 
coal ;  when  crystallised  in  prisms,  it 
becomes  black  and  opaque  graphite ; 
and  when  crystallised  in  octohedrons, 
it  is  ethereaUsed  into  the  limpid  and 
transparent  diamond.  Gems,  in  tmth, 
are  of  all  earthy  snbstances  the  most 
similar  in  atomic  stmctnre  to  the 
ether, — to  that  pure  and  snbtle  flnid 
pervading  all  space,  which  gives  birth 
to  the  lightning,  and  whose  vibrations 
are  Heat  and  Light.  They  are  form- 
ed in  the  veins  of  the  rock  by  the 
slow  and  continnons  action  of  electric 
currents,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
gradually  alter  the  arrangement  of 
tiie  ultimate  atoms  of  the  rock,  crys- 
tallising them  in  forms  congenial  to 
their  own  ethereal  structure. 

Science  can  imitate  in  some  degree 
this  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  nature's 
processes.  **  There  is  strong  presump- 
tive evidence,'*  says  Mrs  Somerville, 
^*  of  the  influence  of  the  electric  and 
magnetic  currents  on  the  formation 
and  direction  of  the  mountain-masses 
and  mineral  veins;  but  their  slow 
persevering  action  on  the  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter  has  been  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  the  formation  of 
rubies  and  other  gems,  as  well  as  other 
mineral  substances,  by  voltaic  electri- 
city." What  flowers  are  to  the  vege- 
table world,  gems  are  to  the  mineral. 
Both  of  them  are  embodiments  of  the 
beautiful, — but  the  latter  are  of  a 
purer  substance,  and,  if  slower  of 
growth,  only  the  more  imperishable. 

A  science  of  Colour  must  be  based 
upon  a  correct  theory  of  Light.  We 
believe  the  foundations  of  such  a 
theory  ahready  exist.  The  carefully- 
conducted  though  much-contested  ex- 
periments of  Yon  Reichenbach  tend 
to  show  that  all  polarised  bodies — 
such  as  magnets,  crystals,  and  the 


like — give  ofl^  a  subtle  light  of  their  own, 
which  becomes  visible  in  a  dark  room 
to  persons  of  a  sensitive  nervous  or- 
ganisation. We  certainly  know  that 
the  Earth  radiates  a  light  of  its  own, 
as  exhibited  in  the  beantiful  conns- 
cations  of  the  aurora-borealis  and  the 
zodiacal  light ;  —  the  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  being,  that  our  planet 
is  a  largo  magnet,  through  which,  aa 
in  all  polarised  bodies,  there  is  a  con- 
stant passage  to  and  fro  of  electrical 
currents,  which  ray  off  in  light  from 
the  poles.  It  will  ere  long  be  dis- 
covered that  every  planet  is  luminous, 
although  its  light  may  be  overpower- 
ed by  that  of  some  larger  orb, — even 
as  a  taper's  light  is  unnoticed  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sunlight ;  *  and  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  canons  in  optics 
will  be,  that  every  body  radiates  more 
or  less  of  light  when  its  particles  are 
in  a  state  of  electrical  vibration.  The 
sun  and  its  planets  being  in  opposite 
states  of  polarity,  a  constant  magnetic 
efflux  is  flowing  from  each  to  the  other, 
— this  efflux  occasions  a  thrill,  or  vi- 
brating motion,  in  the  ether  which  fills 
the  interstellar  spaces, — and  the  result 
of  this  vibratory  motion  on  the  eye  is 
Light ;  just  as  a  spark,  or  continuous 
stream  of  light,  is  the  concomitant 
of  a  similar  flux  fh)m  an  electric- 
machine. 

Under  the  fall  blaze  of  the  sunlight, 
the  Earth  throbs  as  with  a  miUion- 
pulses.  Those  substances  which  are 
most  ethereal  in  their  atomic  structure, 
such  as  glass  and  crystals,  vibrate 
most  readily  and  most  powerfully; 
but  all  things,  even  the  most  amor* 
phous  in  structure,  join  more  or  lose 
in  the  electrical  pulsation, — ^transmit- 
ting, reflecting,  and  modifying  into 
colours,  the  limpid  light  which  streams 
from  the  sunny  skies.f     When  the 


sal  essences  f — whether,  to  renew  the  speculations  of  the  alchemists,  the  metals  may 
be  only  so  many  mutations  of  each  other,  by  the  power  of  science  naturally  convert- 
ible 1  There  was  a  time  when  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  alchemists  was  op- 
posed to  known  [fancied !]  analogies  ;  U  U  now  no  longer  oppoied  to  them,  but  only 
tome  ttagtt  beyond  their  present  development." — Lecturet,  p.  105-6. 

*  The  great  Herschel  expressly  admits  the  correctness  of  this  important  and  self- 
obrious,  though  little-thought-of  truth,  ^en,  speaking  of  the  systems  of  Double  Stars, 
and  of  the  rerolution  of  sun  round  sun,  he  says — ^  Each  accompanied  with  its  train 
of  plamta  and  their  satellites,  dosdy  shrouded  from  our  view  by  the  splendour  of  their 
respective  suns,** — Outlines  of  Agronomy,  chap.  xvi.  §  847. 

T  This  vibratory  action  is  indispensable  to  the  process  of  vegetation  ;  and,  in 
regard  to  the  prodigious  effect  of  this  vibratory  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  Professor 
Gregory  says :  **  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  mechanical  force  exerted  by  the 
sun  upon  the  amount  of  wood  growing  on  one  square  foot  <^  snrface,  in  the  course  €t 
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iim  sets,  tbis  vibratorj  motion  of 
the  earth's  surface  to  a  great  de- 
gree ceases,  is  feebly  kept  np  by 
the  cold  radiaoce  of  the  mooD,  or 
fades  into  almost  quiesceDCc  beneath 
the  trcmnloas  light  of  the  stars. 
Pat  out  the  stars,  and  all  seems  ab- 
solute darkness.  But  is  it  so  ?  We 
trow  not.  Draw  the  thickest  curtain 
of  cloud  over  the  sky, — let  neither 
moon  nor  star,  nor  feeblest  glimmer  of 
the  violct'Coloared  skies  of  night,  break 
the  darkness ;  and  yet,  while  men 
grope  and  stumble,  and  call  to  their 
aid  the  appliances  of  lucifcrous  art, 
rovriads  of  the  lower  creation — birds 
of  the  air,  fish  of  the  £ea,  and  prowl- 
ing ao'l  creeping  things  without  num- 
ber, ply  their  life  as  easily  as  if  with 
them  it  were  not  night  but  day.  What 
does  this  show,  bat  that  Light  and 
Darkness  arc  but  relative  terms, — 
that  what  is  Night  for  man  is  Day 
for  oilier  creatures ; — and  that  even  In 
the  night-time  the  surface  of  the  earth 
if  vibrating,  far  too  feebly  indeed  to 
excite  vision  in  man,  but  sufGcient  for 
a  vastly  wide  range  of  animal  life,  to 
whom  eyes  have  been  given  extreme- 
ly suscentiblo  to  the  ethereal  vibra- 
tions. The  great  Creator  has  furnish- 
ed each  class  of  his  creatures  with 
visual  organs  fitted  for  their  peculiar 
sphere  of  action  ;  and  man,  made  for 
tlio  day  and  the  sunshine,  has  eyes 
whoso  range  of  discernment  is  limited 
to  the  diurnnl  phenomena.  His  or- 
gan of  sight  is  adapted  for  a  certain 
degree  of  Tight,  more  or  less  than  which 
tends  equally  to  blindness.  He  is  not 
more  baffled  by  the  shadows  of  night 
than  by  a  superabundance  of  the  illu- 
minating rays.  Light  itself  may  be- 
come darkness.  The  eagle  gazes  nn- 
dazzled  on  the  orb  of  day  ;  but  to  us, 


the  sun  in  its  noootide  spiendoiir  is  an 
invisible  spot  in  the  sky ;  mod  ^  dark 
from  excessive  bright,"  is  m  pbraae  not 
more  poetic  than  true.  Since,  then,  our 
range  of  vision  is  thos  limited,  let  ns 
beware  of  dogmatbing  as  if  light  were 
a  word  of  absolute  instead  of  relative 
significance; — and  although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  see  what  Beichenbach's 
sensitives  saw,  still  less  to  walk  by  the 
feeble  rays  which  suffice  for  the  lower 
creation,  let  ns  confess  that  the  anroral 
and  zodiacal  lights,  as  well  as  all  sound 
reasoning,  show  that  Earth  has  m  light 
of  her  own,  by  which  it  is  as  seemly 
that  some  orders  of  creatures  should 
walk,  as  we,  children  of  light  and  of 
the  day,  by  the  nobler  rad^nce  of  the 
sun. 

It  is  known  to  men  of  science  that 
every  part  of  nature,  even  the  hardest 
and  most  solid,  is  in  a  state  of  mole- 
cular motion, — so  subtle,  as  in  most 
cases  to  defy  ocular  scrutiny,  yet  Indn- 
bitably  revealing  itself  in  its  effects.* 
It  is  only  when  those  vibfations  grow 
strong  and  frequent  that  they  be- 
come perceptible  to  our  senses;  and 
then  they  do  so  in  the  form  of  those 
ether- bom  twins.  Heat  and  Light. 
Let  us  examine  the  spectrum,  and  see 
how  this  vibratory  motion  exhibits 
Itself  in  the  production  of  Colour.  To 
the  ordinary  eye,  the  spectrum,  pro- 
duced by  refracting  or  breaking  np 
the  symmetry  of  the  solar  beam,  is 
merely  a  series  of  hues,  beginning  with 
red,  brightening  into  yellow,  and  then 
fading  away  through  violet  into  dark- 
ness. But  if  you  examine  it  scientifi- 
cally, you  will  find  that  those  bright 
hues  are  produced  by  a  series  of  tre- 
mors or  vibrations  of  the  broken  ethe- 
real ray, — the  strongest  and  slowest  of 
which  vibratory  rays  are  least  refract- 


a  year,  corresponds  to  what  would  be  required  to  raise  a  weight  of  486,000  lb.  to 
the  height  of  one  foot ;  and  this  is  only  1-1 1th  of  the  whole  effect  of  the  sun's  rays, 
of  which  only  1  -5th  reaches  the  plant;  and  half  of  that  is  lost." — Handbook  of  Or- 
ganic  Oiemittry,  p.  482. 

*  *'  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,"  says  Mrs  Somerville,  ^  than  that  the  minute 
particles  of  matter  are  constantly  in  motion,  from  the  action  of  heat,  mutual  attrac- 
tion, and  electricity.  Prismatic  crystals  of  salts  of  zinc  are  changed  in  a  few  seconds 
into  crystals  of  a  totally  different  form  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ; — casts  of  shells  are 
found  in  rocks,  from  which  the  animal  matter  has  been  removed,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  mineral : — and  the  excavations  made  in  rocks  diminish  sensibly  in  size,  in  a 
short  time,  if  the  rock  be  soft,  and  in  a  longer  time  when  it  is  hard  :  circumstancea 
which  show  an  intestine  motion  of  the  particles,  not  only  in  their  relative  positions, 
but  in  space,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  owing  to  electricity, — a  power 
which,  if  not  the  sole  agent,  must  at  least  have  co-operated  essentially  in  the  forma- 
tion and  filling  of  mineral  veins." — Phyncal  Geography,!,  chap.  xv.  p.  288-9. 
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ed,  and  form  the  red,  and  the  feeblest 
and  most  rapid  are  most  refracted  and 
form  the  violet.  But  the  whole  of  the 
broken  rays  are  not  represented  by  the 
colours  which  meet  the  eye  in  the  spec- 
trum ;  for  at  either  extremity,  where 
the  red  and  violet  fade  out  of  sight,  a 
succession  of  rays  spread  out,  invisi- 
ble to  our  eyes,  but  which  might  be 
to  some  extent  discernible  had  we 
the  night- e3'es  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals.  The  invisible  ravs  at  the 
red  end  are  the  strongest  and  rarest  in 
the  spectrum, — only  showing  them- 
selves by  giving  out  heat,  and  an 
electricity  which  is  positive  ;  those 
at  the  violet  end  are  the  feeblest  and 
densest,  —  only  showing  themselves 
by  their  chemical  or  actinic  properties, 
and  by  an  electricity  which  is  nega- 
tive. Thus  the  spectrum  exhibits  a 
complex  phenomenon.  Firstly,  we 
have  a  series  of  rays  steadily  increas- 
ing in  rapidity  and  weakening  in  force 
of  vibration,  from  one  end  to  the 
other :  (similar  in  this  respect  to  the 
atmospheric  vibrations  which  produce 
Sound,  which,  emerging  from  silence 
as  the  spectral  colours  emerge  from 
darkness,  run  through  the  scale  of  the 
musician,  getting  quicker  and  feebler 
in  their  vibrations,  until  they  again 
become  inaudible, — the  car  hearing 
sounds,  as  the  eye  sees  colours,  only 
so  long  as  the  vibrations  continua 
wiihin  a  certain  range  of  velocity  and 
force,  which  varies  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  animals,— the 
savage  Indian,  for  instance,  hearing 
sounds  and  seeing  objects  where  wo 
can  see  or  hear  nothing;  and  dogs 
and  the  lower  creation  exhibiting  the 
same  powers  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent.*) But  superimposed  npon  this 
steadily  ascending  garont  of  vibra- 
tions, we  have  another  phenomenon, 
— namely,  that  one- half  of  the  rays  of 
the  spectrum  are  electrically  positive 
and  give  out  heat,  and  that  the  other 
half  are  negative  and  produce  chemical 


action  ;t  and  that  in  the  centre  those 
opposite  influences  neutralise  each 
other.  The  varying  phenomena  of 
Colour,  then,  are  not  owing  to  a 
mere  difference  in  the  vibratory  speed 
of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  but  also 
to  the  electric  difference  of  these  rays, 
which,  positive  at  the  red  end,  and 
negative  at  the  blue,  flash  up  into 
yellow  or  white  light  in  the  centre 
where  they  meet. 

In  considering,  then,  the  impression 
made  on  our  eye  by  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  there  are  two  points  to  be 
considered.  In  regard  to  illuminating 
power,  the  strongest  point  of  the 
spectrum  is  the  yellow, — in  point  of 
vibratory  power,  it  is  the  red ;  and 
the  colour  which  makes  the  strongest 
impression  on  our  visual  sense  is  th& 
red-orange  or  scarlet,  which,  lying 
between  the  red  and  yellow,  combines^ 
in  fullest  force  the  illuminating  and 
vibrating  powers.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  Colour  is  a  vibratory  phe- 
nomenon of  the  ethereal  rays, — inter- 
mediate between  Heat  on  the  one 
hand  and  Actinism  on  the  other,  and 
attended  by  an  overlapping  of  the 
electro -positive  and  electro -negative 
rnys,  of  which  Ileat  and  Actinism  are 
the  representatives.  But  whether 
heat  and  actinism  are  not  themselvea 
the  necessary  products  of  a  certain 
rate  of  vibration  in  the  ether,  and  so> 
the  whole  phenomenon  of  Colour  be 
practically  reducible  to  one  of  ratio 
of  vibration,  we  do  not  profess  to 
say.  Men  will  get  at  the  root  of  all 
those  things  by  -  and  -  by.  Mean- 
while, it  is  instructive  to  observe,, 
from  the  paper  upon  Radiant  Heat 
lately  read  before  the  British  Associ- 
ation by  Professor  Powell,  that  heat- 
rays,  or  rays  emanating  from  a  hot 
body,  when  refracted,  present  identi- 
cally the  same  phenomenon  as  those 
of  light: — namely,  that  the  rays  of  the 
heat- spectrum  which  vibrate  most 
slowly  have  a  heating  but  not  an 


*  There  is  a  Bosjesman  tribe  ia  Sonth  Africa,  who  exhibit  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  plienoraenon  called  Nyctalophia, — sleeping  and  resting  daring  the  day, 
when  their  eyes,  either  from  natural  or  acquired  organisation,  cannot  bear  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  carrying  on  their  main  pursuits  daring  the  night. 

+  It  is  this  difference  in  the  chemical  action  of  the  various  rays  which  produce 
colour  that  constitutes  the  greatest  stumbliogblock  in  the  way  of  photography, — the 
colours  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  making  an  undue  impression  on  the  chemical 
surface  compared  with  the  others.  This  difficulty  is  being  obfiated,  but^  much  as 
photography  has  achieved,  we  believe  the  art  i<  still  in  its  infancy. 
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iUnminatiDg  power ;  those  of  greater 
Telocity,  a lamiDiferotu  property  also; 
and  tboee  of  the  greatest  velocity, 
little  heating  or  lamiDiferoua,  bat 
higher  chemical  power.  The  reflected 
rays  from  the  moon  form  a  carioiu 
iUtutration  of  these  and  oar  preceding 
statements, — the  strong  electro-posi- 
tive heat -rays  of  the  solar  beam 
being  absorbed  by  the  lunar  orb, 
while  the  feebler  and  more  rapidly- 
Tibrating  rays  are  reflected  to  oar 
planet,  and  bring  as  a  certain  amonnt 
of  illaminatlon  combined  with  a  strong 
chemical  inflaence ;  which  latter  shows 
itself,  inter  alia,  (especially  in  tropical 
coantries),  by  the  well-established 
Hict  of  the  rapid  decomposition  of 
botcher-meat,  &c.,  when  exposed  to 
the  lanar  beams. 

There  are  some  very  cnrions  pheno- 
mena connected  with  Coloar,  to  which 
we  desire  to  direct  attention.  For  ex- 
ample, if  yellow  be  presented  to  one 
aye,  and  bine  to  another,  in  snch  a 
way  that  each  eye  sees  only  its  own 
eolonr,  the  resnlt  on  the  sensoriam 
will  be  as  if  these  two  coloars  were 
seen  mixed ;  in  other  words,  we  shall 
fancy  we  see  green.  In  this  case  the 
yellow  and  bine,  thns  simultaneoosly 
presented,  act  on  the  visual  sense  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sense  of  hearing 
is  aflfected  by  two  harmonions  notes 
of  masic,  the  vibrations  of  which  blend 
in  producing  a  chord  which  is  some- 
thing between  the  two.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  vibratory  rays  of  the  blae  on 
the  one  optic  nerve,  and  of  the  yellow 
on  the  other,  harmoniously  blend  with 
and  modify  one  another  when  con- 
fluent on  the  sensorinm,  and  produce 
a  tertium  quid.  We  may  add  that  it 
ia  this  Law  of  Harmonious  Vibration 
wliich  (in  optics  as  in  music)  causes 
some  colours  to  blend  better  than 
others.  The  primary  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  like  the  notes  of  the  funda- 
mental chord  in  music,  blend  beauti- 
ftdly,  and  are  pleasing  alike  when 
Been  mixed,  side  by  side,  or  in  suc- 
cession. But  when  we  come  to  mix- 
tnres  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
colours,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived 
that  brilliance  of  hue  is  vanishing 
more  and  more ;  and  there  are  some 
coloars  whose  union  produces  nothing 
but  a  muddiness.  This  is  the  result 
of  discord,  which  tends  to  extinguish 
light  and  colours,  as  it  tends  to  destroy 


80inid&,  and  everprodnees  a  disa^re^ 
able  effect  npon  the  senses.  AcokMired 
grey  or  doll  dingy  brown  is  the  moat 
general  resnlt  of  tlie  mixture  of  dis- 
cordant colours ;  and  this  is  precisely 
Uie  coloar  of  mmd — wiiich  by  oniversal 
consent  is  prononnoed  disagreeable^ 
although  L(^  Jeffiney  was  of  opinion 
tliat  people  shoold  like  that  coloar  as 
mnch  as  any  other!  Hnman  na- 
tnre,  however,  prefers  the  pare  bright 
colonrs  of  the  spectrom ;  and  artists 
shonld  remember — in  tlieae  days  of 
loaded  palettes  and  infinitesimal  tints 
— that  brilliant  and  beandfoL,  or  what 
Easkin  calls  ^^holy**  coloaring,  can 
<mly  be  prodnoed  by  the  use  of  the 
primaries,  either  side  by  aide  or  in 
mixtnre.  It  most  be  remembered, 
also,  that  earthy  pigments,  however 
pure,  are  but  poor  representatives  of 
the  ethereal  dyes,  and  that  many 
things  can  be  done  with  the  latter 
whidi,  owing  to  their  imperfection, 
cannot  be  accomplished  with  theother. 
For  instance,  by  means  of  a  lena,  we 
can  reassemble  the  scattered  rays  of 
the  solar  spectrum  and  once  more 
produce  white  light ;  bat  all  the  care* 
in  the  worid  will  not  make  a  mix- 
tnre of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  paint,  in 
the  proper  proportions,  produce  any- 
thing better  than  a  nential  grey.  The 
artist's  palette  contains  o^y  the  dry 
bones  of  colour,  which  he  can  nevtf 
vivify  with  the  light  of  heaven. 

Another  phenomenon,  cnrions  in 
itself,  and  important  as  illustrating 
the  action  of  coloar  upon  onr  senses, 
is  that  displayed  in  what  have  been 
called  the  accidental  colourt.  These 
show  themselves  in  various  ways. 
If  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  a  red  wi^er 
upon  a  white  ground,  the  wafer  wUl 
appear  bordered  with  a  faint  green — 
if  the  wafer  be  yellow,  the  boraer  wUl 
be  blue — if  green,  purplish  white — ^if 
blue,  reddish  white — if  black,  by  a 
vivid  white.  And  if  the  eye  l>e  wholly 
removed  from  one  of  these  wafers, 
and  fixed  on  the  white  ground,  it 
will  there  perceive  a  phantom  wafer 
of  the  eolonr  of  the  border  which  snr- 
rounded  the  real  one.  In  these  cases, 
as  may  be  seen,  the  phantom  colonrs 
are  alwavs  the  complementariea  (or 
opposites)  of  the  actual  ones.  A  more 
complex  form  of  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  if,  after  looking  for  some  time  fix* 
ediy  at  red,  so  as  to  excite  in  your  eje 
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an  aptitude  to  see  in  succession  green, 
you  turn  your  gaze  upon  a  yellow, 
you  will  receive  an  impression  result- 
ing from  a  mixture  of  green  and  yel- 
low,— the  latter  colour  being  modified 
by  the  phantom-supplementary  of  the 
red.  These  curious  phenomena  ex- 
plain many  facts  remarked  by  dealers 
in  coloured  stuffs,  and  often  greatly  in- 
con  venience  artists  who,  wishing  to 
imitate  exactly  the  colours  of  their 
models,  work  at  them  so  long  at  a  time 
as  to  become  partially  insensible  to 
the  true  tones.  The  experience  of 
dealers  in  coloured  stuffs  shows,  that 
when  a  purchaser  has  for  some  time 
looked  at  a  yellow  fabric,  and  is  then 
shown  orange  or  scarlet  stuffs,  he 
takes  them  to  be  amaranth-red  or 
crimson ;  for  his  eye,  excited  by  the 
yellow,  has  acquired  an  aptitude  to 
see  violet,  and  in  consequence  all  the 
yellow  of  the  scarlet  or  orange  stuff 
disappears,  and  he  sees  red,  or  a  red 
tinged  with  violet.  A  second  fact 
connected  with  the  phenomenon  of 
*^  accidental  colour  **  is,  that  if  there 
be  presented  to  a  buyer,  one  after 
another,  a  dozen  pieces  of  red  stuff, 
he  will  consider  the  last  ^^^  or  six 
less  beautiful  than  those  first  seen, 
although  the  pieces  be  identically  the 
same.  *^  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
error  of  judgment?  It  is  that  the 
eyes  having  seen  six  or  seven  red 
pieces  in  succession,  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  if  they  had  been  looking 
fixedly  for  the  same  period  at  a  single 
piece  of  red  stuff;  so  that  they  have  a 
tendency  to  see  the  complementaiy 
of  Red — that  is  to  say.  Green.  This 
tendency  necessarily  enfeebles  the 
brilliancy  of  the  red  of  the  later-seen 
pieces  [by  dashing  it  with  green}. 
And  in  order  that  the  merchant  may 
not  suffer  by  the  fatigue  of  his  cus- 
tomer's eyes,  he  must  take  care,  after 
having  shown  the  latter  six  or  seven 
pieces  of  red,  to  present  to  him  some 
green  pieces,  in  order  to  restore  the 
eyes  to  their  normal  state.  If  the 
sight  of  the  green  be  sufficiently  pro- 
longed to  exceed  the  normal  state, 
the  eyes  will  acquire  a  tendency  to 
see  red — in  which  case  the  last  six 
pieces  will  appear  more  beantifol 
than  the  others."  * 
The  leading  fact  involved  in  thoae 


singular  phenomena  is,  that  whenever 
the  visual  sense  has  been  long  acted 
upon  by  a  certain  colour,  nature  at 
once  relieves  and  gratifies  itself  by 
calling  up  a  spectral  colour  which  is 
the  harmonious  opposite  of  the  one 
beheld.  And  this  either  simultane' 
ousfy  (as  a  fringe  round  the  object, 
if  it  be  small,  or  by  blending  with 
and  modifying  its  hue,  if  large) — or  im 
succession^  after  the  coloured  object  k 
removed.  These  spectral  hues,  to 
use  the  common  phrase,  have  no  ex- 
istence in  the  outer  world,  they  ex- 
ist only  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye : 
and  are  the  result  of  the  physical 
constitution  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  wants  of  the  animating  Spirit 
within.  We  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever— as  the  laws  of  Matter  and  of 
Mind  are  identical,  and  as  the  former 
always  tends  to  produce  what  the 
latter  naturally  desires — that  a  simi- 
lar phenomenon  does  exist  in  the 
outer  world,  although  too  feebly  to 
be  discernible ;  and  that  the  efflux  of  a 
certain  kind  of  rays  (say  red)  always 
tends  to  produce  complementary  ^- 
brations  (say  green)  in  the  surround- 
ing ether.  We  know  that  this  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  sound ;  for  when- 
ever any  note  is  produced,  the  sor- 
rounding  particles  of  metal  or  air 
always  produce  a  series  of  comple- 
mentary notes  called  the  harmonioa* 
Maupertuis  long  ago  maintained  tbat^ 
after  having  listened  to  any  note,  the 
mind  expects  to  hear  one  of  the  har- 
monics of  that  note.  He  was  un- 
questionably right ;  and  if  he  bad 
said  that  the  mind  actually  does,  in 
certain  cases,  hear  in  imagination  the 
expected  note,  and  is  all  the  more 
shocked  when  a  wrong  note  comes, 
he  would  have  been  still  more  cor- 
rect. In  optics,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  mental  process  is  most  apparent, 
— any  given  colour  never  failing  to  ex- 
cite on  the  retina,  and  suggest  to  the 
mind,  a  colour  which  is  the  harmoni- 
ous complementary  of  the  one  beheld* 
Thus,  in  Colour,  we  have  the  Law  of 
Sympathy  or  Harmony  made  visible 
in  its  operation  on  the  mind,  while  in 
Sound  we  have  it  made  most  percep- 
tible in  the  outer  world;  but  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  its  operation  in 
both  cases  is  at  once  physical  and 


*  Cbeybxul  Oil  Ck)lowr$, 
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metaphysical,  inflaencing    alike   the 
natore  without  and  the  nature  w  ithin. 
That  pressure  upon  the  eye  pro- 
duces spectral  colours,  and  that  a 
sharp  blow  upon  it  makes  us  fancy 
we  see  a  flash  of  light,  Is  a  fact  known 
to  everybody — but,  like  many  another 
everyday  phenomenon,  its  explana- 
tion has  a  good  deal  puzzled  philo- 
sophers.   Groethe  attempted  to  ex- 
plain it  by  the  hypothesis  that  light 
resided  in  the  eye,  and  came  forth 
when  thus  strikingly  appealed  to ;  and 
Mr  Field,  taking  fundamentally  the 
same  view,  alleged  that  the  eye  se- 
creted light,   and  thus  gave  it  off. 
The  real  solution,  as  generally  hap- 
pens, is  much  simpler  than  the  con- 
jectured ones.    All  sense  of  light  and 
colour,  as  we  have  said,  is  produced 
by  ethereal  vibrations  upon  the  nerve 
of  the  eye ;  and  the  explanation  of 
the  above  phenomenon  is,  that  by 
pressure    or   concussion,    the    optic 
nerve  is  set  a-vibrating,  occasioning 
a  sense  of  sight  in  the  sensortum  and 
mind.     The  brain  is  carefully  pro- 
tected by  the  hard  covering  of  the 
akull,  but  if  its  particles  happen  to  be 
set  a-vibrating  by  a  sharp  dingling 
blow,  the  same  sense  of  sight  follows 
— as  was  recorded,  for  instance,  in 
the.  case   of  the   present   Emperor 
of  Austria,    when   violently   struck 
with  a  poniard  in  the  back  part  of  the 
head  by  the  Hungarian  assassin  at 
Vienna.    In  truth,  all  our  sensations 
are  produced  by  a  vibratory  motion 
in  their  respective  nerves.  The  nerves 
peculiar  to  each  organ,  indeed,  are 
susceptible  of  only  one  class  of  impres- 
sions— those  of  the  eye,  light  and 
colours ;  those  of  the  ear,  sounds ; 
those  of  the  palate  and  nose,  taste 
and  smell.    But  this  is  simply  owing 
to  the  fact  that  each  requires  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  matter  to  set  it  a-vibrat- 


ing; and  if  any  one  substance  suf- 
ficed to  set  all  of  these  various  sets  of 
nerves  a-vibrating,  it  would  at  once 
produce  all  their  varied  phenomena. 
There  is  one  substance,  bnt  one  only, 
which  has  this  power — namely,  elec- 
tricity; and  its  action,  as  is  well 
known,  actually  does  produce  in  all 
the  organs  of  sense  sensations  pe- 
culiar to  each :  in  the  eye,  a  flash  of 
light;  in  the  ear,  sounds;  in  the 
nose,  an  odour;  in  the  palate,  a  taste; 
in  the  skin,  a  pricking  feeling — all  is 
the  same  person  and  at  the  same 
momcut  of  time. 

Several  attempts  have  of  late  years 
been  made  to  construct  a  true  science 
of  colour — an  im[>ortant  task,  which 
has  been  long  impeded  by  the  unfor- 
tunate prevalence  of  the  false  theory 
of  Beauty  of  which  Lord  Jeffrey  was 
the  cleverest  expounder.  The  most 
successful  of  those  inquirers  into  the 
nature  of  colour  are  Mr  D.  R.  Ilay, 
the  appearance  of  whose  Law9  of 
Harmonious  Colouring  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  first  gained 
public  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
who  has  continued  to  develop  bis  views 
in  later  and  more  costly  works — and  M. 
Chevreni,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  who  has  recently  directed  hia 
able  and  pains- taking  mind  to  this 
subject.  This  latter  gentleman,  who- 
is  favourably  known  for  his  discoy- 
eries  in  chemical  science,  was  induced 
to  devote  his  attention  to  Colour  i& 
consequence  of  his  being  appointed 
by  his  Government  to  superintend  the 
dyeing  department  of  the  royal  mana- 
factories  at  the  Gobelins.  His  work, 
accordingly,  is  purely  scientific  in  its 
character,  and  by  no  means  inviting 
to  the  general  reader;  but  it  contains 
a  great  deal  of  most  valuable  matter 
for  those  who  are  employed  in  work 
which  requires  taste  in  colouring.* 


*  While  praising  very  heartily  M.  Chevreal's  book,  we  feel  called  upon  to  pass  % 
word  of  animadversion  upon  the  translator's  preface,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
written  throughout  in  a  very  objectionable  spirit.  M.  Chevreul,  a  foreigner,  is 
doubtless  ignorant  of  our  English  works  upon  Colour  ;  but  for  his  translator  to 
affect  to  scoff  at  the  writings  of  such  men  as  D.  R.  Hay,  Field,  and  others,  is 
as  unjust  as  it  is  in  bad  taste  ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  his  having  done  sa 
by  supposing  that  he  considers  running  down  the  works  of  others  is  the  best  way 
of  commending  his  own  translated  Tolume.  Mr  Martel  would  do  well  to  recollect 
— if  indeed  he  knows  anything  about  the  matter — that  Mr  Hay  published  an  able 
and  most  useful  book  on  Colour  and  Decoration  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
Chevreul  ever  wrote  a  line  upon  the  subject ;  and  that  in  one  of  his  later  works, 
he  expressly  points  out  this  Law  of  Simultaneous  Contrast  which  the  French  author 
has  so  ably  and  nsefally  spun  into  a  volume. 
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M.  Cbevrenrs  book,  in  fact,  is  an 
account  of  his  researches  on  what 
he  calls  the  Simultaneous  Contrast  of 
Colours.  In  his  preface  he  says:— 
^^  In  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  complaints  made  of  the 
quality  of  certain  pigments  prepared 
in  the  dyeing  laboratory  of  the  Gobe- 
lins, I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  if 
the  complaints  of  the  want  of  per- 
manence in  the  light  blues,  violets, 
greys,  and  browns,  were  well  founded, 
there  were  others — particularly  those 
of  the  want  of  vigour  in  the  blacks 
employed  in  making  shades  in  blue 
and  violet  draperies — which  had  no 
foundation ;  for,  after  procuring  black- 
dyed  wools  from  the  most  celebrated 
French  and  other  workshops,  and 
perceiving  that  they  had  no  superi- 
ority over  those  dyed  at  the  Gobelins, 
I  saw  that  the  want  of  vigour  com- 
plained of  in  the  blacks  was  owing  to 
the  colour  next  to  them,  and  was  due 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  contrast  of 
colours."  What,  then,  is  this  law  of 
simultaneous  contrast  of  colours?  It 
is,  that  when  we  regard  attentively 
two  coloured  objects  at  the  same 
time,  neither  of  them  appears  of  the 
colour  proper  to  it  (that  is  to  say, 
such  as  it  would  appear  if  viewed 
separately),  but  of  a  tint  resulting 
from  the  proper  colour  and  the  com- 
plementary of  the  colour  of  the  other 
object ; — and  that,  if  the  colours  of 
the  juxtaposed  objects  are  not  of  the 
same  tone,  the  lightest  tone  will  be 
lowered,  and  the  darkest  tone  will  be 
heightened. 

To  explain.  We  know,  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  spectral  or  ^^  acci- 
dental "  colours  described  above,  that 
a  red  spot  tends  to  diffuse  over  the 
surrounding  space  its  complementary 
colour,  green— 

That  Green  tends  to  diflfiise  Red 

...  Orange  ...  Blue 

...  Blue  ...  Orange 

...  Greenish-yellow  Violet 

...  Violet  ...  Greenish-yellow 

...  Indigo  ...  Orange-yellow 

...  Orange-yellow  Indigo. 

Accordingly^  if  we  place  Red  and 
Tellow  side  by  side,  wo  find  that  the 
red,  losing  yellow,  appears  bluer;  and 
the  yellow,  losing  red,  appears  bluer: 
in  other  words,  the  red  inclines  to 
purple,  and  the  yellow  to  green.  If 
we  take  Red  and  Blue,  the  red  will 


incline  to  orange,  and  the  blue  to 
green.  If  we  take  Yellow  and  Blue, 
the  former  will  incline  to  orange,  and 
the  latter  to  violet.  The  fundamental 
reason  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that 
each  colonr  tends  to  diffuse  its  com- 
plementary hue  over  the  colour  or 
colours  placed  next  to  it.  But  this 
tendency  is  intensified  by  the  physio* 
logical  fact,  that  if  any  of  our  senses 
receives  a  double  impression,  one  of 
which  is  vivid  and  strong  but  the 
other  feeble,  we  do  not  perceive  the 
latter;  and  that  this  is  particularly  the 
case  when  they  are  both  of  the  same 
kind.  For  instance,  if  two  knocks 
are  given  simultanconsly  at  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  a  room,  one  very  loud 
and  the  other  weak,  wo  only  hear  the 
strong  one.  Now,  when  red  and  blue 
are  presented  to  the  eye,  the  strength 
of  the  blue  renders  us  insensible  to 
any  tinge  of  that  colour  which  may  bo 
in  the  red,  making  the  red  yellower ; 
and  so  with  other  colours.  Neverthe- 
less, the  influence  of  this  law  in  modi- 
fying juxtaposed  colours  must,  we 
think,  be  little  more  than  theoretical 
when  compared  with  the  far  stronger 
influence  exercised  in  this  matter  by 
the  law  of  complementary  colouring. 

Let  ns  give  a  few  more  examples  of 
the  changes  produced  by  the  contrast 
of  colours : — 

Red  and  IFAiV^.— Green,  the  comple- 
mentary of  Red,  is  added  to  the  White. 
The  Red  appears  more  hrilliant  and 
deeper. 

Orange  and  White. — Blue,  the  comple- 
mentary of  Orange,  is  added  to  the 
White.  The  Orange  appears  brighter 
and  deeper. 

Qreen  and  White, — Red,  the  comple- 
mentary of  Green,  is  added  to  the  White. 
The  Green  appears  brighter  and  deeper. 

Blue  and  >K^tt«.— Orange,  the  comple- 
mentary of  Blue,  is  added  to  the  White» 
The  Blue  appears  brighter  and  deeper. 

Take  the  same  colours  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  black : — 

Red  and  Black.-— Green,  uniting  with 
the  Black,  causes  it  to  appear  less  red- 
dish. The  Red  appears  lighter  or  leM 
brown,  more  oranged. 

Orange  and  Black. — Blue,  uniting  with 
the  Black,  the  latter  appears  less  rusty, 
or  bluer.  The  Orange  appears  brighter 
and  yellower,  or  less  brown. 

Orcen  and  Black. — Red,  uniting  with 
the  Blackj  the  latter  appears  more  violat 
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Hft  reddish.    The  Green  inclines  slightly 
io  yellow. 

ilue  and  Black, — Orange  unites  with 
the  Black,  and  makes  it  appear  brighter. 
The  Blue  is  lighter — greener,  perhaps. 

Finally,  to  show  the  effects  of  jnxta- 
position  npon  aoalagoas  colours,  or 
tach  as  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
eoloured  rays : — 

1.  Take  Bed,  and  place  it  in  contact 
with  orange-red,  and  the  former  will 
^pear  purple,  and  the  latter  become 
more  yellow.  But  if  we  put  the  Red  in 
eontact  with  a  purple-red,  the  latter  will 
i^pear  bluer,  and  tiie  former  yellower  or 
orange.  So  that  the  same  Bed  will 
appear  purple  in  the  one  case,  and 
^oange  in  the  other. 

2.  Take  Yellow,  and  place  it  beside  an 
orange-yellow, — the  former  wUl  appear 
greenish,  and  the  latter  redder.  But  if 
we  put  the  Yellow  in  contact  with  a 
greenish-yellow,  the  latter  will  appear 
l^reener,  and  the  former  more  orange. 
So  that  the  same  Yellow  will  incline  to 
green  in  the  one  ease,  and  to  orange  in 
the  other. 

8.  Take  Blue,  and  put  it  in  contact 
with  a  greenish-blue, — the  first  will 
iodine  to  yiolet,  and  the  second  will  ap- 
pear yellower.  But  put  the  Blue  beside  a 
Tiolet-blue,  and  the  former  will  incline  to 

rm,  and  the  latter  will  appear  redder, 
that  the  same  Blue  will  in  one  case 
appear  violet,  and  in  the  other  greenish. 

**  Thus  we  perceive,"  says  Bi.  Chevreul, 
^  that  the  colours  which  painters  term 
simple  or  primary — namely.  Red,  Yel- 
low, and  Blue— pass  insensibly,  by  virtue 
of  their  juxtaposition,  to  the  state  of 
secondary  or  compound  colours.  For  the 
same  Red  becomes  either  purple  or 
orange  according  to  the  colour  placed 
beside  it, — the  same  Yellow  becomes 
either  orange  or  green^ — and  the  same 
Blue  either  green  or  violet." 

Ignorance  of  this  law  of  contrast  has 
siren  rise  to  many  a  dispute  between 
drapers  and  manufacturers.  M.  Chev- 
renl  had  several  Instances  of  this  in 
bis  own  experience.  Certain  drapers, 
he  tells  us,  having  given  to  a  calico- 
pirinter  some  cloths  of  a  single  colour 
—red,  violet,  and  blue — npon  which 
they  wished  black  figures  to  be  printed, 
<x>mplained  that  upon  the  red  cloths 
he  had  put  green  patterns,  upon  the 
violet  cloths  greenish-yeUow  ones, 
and  upon  the  blue  orange- brown  or 
€opper-coloured  ones,  instead  of  the 
tilack  figures  which  had  been  ordered. 
To  convince  them  that  tiiey  had  no 


ground  for  complaint,  M.  Chevreul 
took  the  cloths,  and  surrounded  the 
patterns  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal 
the  ground ;  upon  which  the  designs 
appeared  as  black  as  could  be  desired. 
And  still  further  to  convince  the  mal- 
content drapers,  he  placed  some  cat* 
tings  of  black  cloth  upon  stuffs  col- 
oured red,  violet,  and  blue;  where- 
upon the  cuttings  appeared  of  the  same 
hue  as  the  printed  designs — I.e.,  of 
the  colour  complementary  to  the 
ground ;  although  the  same  cuttings, 
when  placed  upon  a  white  ground, 
were  of  a  beautifal  black.  In  the 
models  of  tapestries  for  furniture  we 
often  err  in  the  same  way  as  these 
drippers  did— namely,  by  neglecting  to 
preserve acontrastbetween the  ground 
and  the  dominant  colour  of  the  subjects 
placed  upon  it.  For  instance,  if  it  is 
a  crimson  ground,  ornamented  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  the  greater  part  of 
the  flowers  ought  to  be  blue,  yellow, 
and  white.  If  we  place  red  flowers 
upon  such  a  ground,  they  will  tend  to 
become  orange  rather  than  purple,  and 
ought  to  have  a  frhige  of  green  leaves 
contiguous  to  the  ground.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  ground  is  of  a 

Cnish  hue,  red  and  rose-coloured 
ers  must  predominate  over  the 
others ; — and  when  the  ground  is  of 
the  hue  of  dead  leaves,  the  blue,  vio- 
let, white,  and  rose  flowers  detach 
themselves  completely. 

It  is  important  that  painters  should 
understand  this  Law  of  Contrast  in 
colouring.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
painter  have  to  imitate  two  conti- 
guous stripes  of  red  and  blue  upon  a 
white  ground.  He  perceives  them 
changed  in  hue,  by  the  mutual  effect 
of  each  upon  the  other, — the  red  be- 
coming more  and  more  orange  as  it 
approaches  the  blue,  and  the  latter 
more  and  more  green  as  it  approaches 
the  red ; — but  if  he  understands  the 
law  of  contrast,  he  will  know  at  once 
how  to  treat  the  illusion,  and  wiU 
produce  the  true  effect  by  making  his 
stripes  respectively  of  asimple  blue  and 
a  simple  red,  reduced  in  some  parts  by 
light  or  by  shade.  Whereas,  if  he 
does  not  understand  the  secret  of  the 
illusion,  he  will  proceed  to  paint  the 
stripes  of  a  greenish-blue  and  yellow- 
ish-red, and  so  produce  a  false  and 
exaggerated  effect,  from  not  knowing 
that  the  greenish  and  yellowish  hooi 
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of  the  stripes  are  merely  the  result  of 
red  and  blae  coming  together,  and  that 
they  will  reprodace  themselves  on  his 
canvass  if  he  makes  the  one  stripe 
simple  red  and  the  other  simple  blue. 

Another  point  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  artists  should  bear  in 
mind  is,  that  if,  after  working  long  at 
one  part  of  a  picture,  they  turn  their 
eyes  to  another  part,  that  other  part 
will  not  appear  of  its  own  colour,  bat 
of  a  hue  resulting  from  a  blending  of 
the  complementary  colour  of  the  first 
part  of  the  picture  with  the  actual 
colour  of  the  second.  For  instance, 
if  they  have  been  painting  a  lady*s  red 
mantle,  and  then  turn  to  look  at  the 
face,  the  complexion  will  appear  of  a 
greenish  hue,— which  if  the  artist 
ignorantly  reproduce  on  his  canvass, 
he  will  most  grievously  sin  against  the 
truth,  and  deservedly  earn  the  grievous 
displeasure  of  his  fair  sitter.  In  truth, 
so  important  is  it  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  action  of  the  *^  accidental 
colours,''  that  it  is  a  fact  that  even 
artists  who  are  gifted  with  a  fine  eye 
for  colour  will  produce  poor  effects  if 
they  make  their  sittings  too  long  at  a 
time.  An  ignorance  of  this  law,  and 
a  habit  of  long  sittings  (things  which 
generally  go  together,  for  no  one  who 
understands  the  former  will  indulge 
in  the  latter),  will  produce  even  with 
naturally  fine  colourists  a  colouruig 
dull  and  inferior  to  that  of  artists  who, 
though  less  finely  organised,  give  way 
more  to  first  impressions ;  or  in  other 
words,  who  take  in  the  impression  of 
the  model  more  rapidly,  before  their 
eye  has  had  time  to  become  fatigued, 
and  who  do  not  too  frequently  return  to 
their  work  to  modify  it,  to  efface,  and 
to  repaint, — a  process  which  infallibly 
produces  a  poor  effect,  and  makes  the 
oolouring  ^^  muddled."  It  is  good  for 
artists,  then,  as  well  as  for  other  men, 
to  know  to  ^^  let  well  alone  ;*'  and  by 
some  members  of  the  profession  we 
know,  the  maxim  is  much  needed. 

We  do  not  generally  make  a  suffi- 
cient use  of  colour  as  a  beaut ifier  of 
our  dwellings.  This  is  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  physical  organisa- 
tion of  northern  nations  is  not  so  sus- 
ceptible to  the  impressions  of  coloor 
as  is  that  of  southern  nations,  even 
tiiough  these  latter  be  intellectually  our 
inferiors.  It  is  in  tropical  countries, 
where  light  is  most  daszling,  that  oo- 


lour  is  most  gorgeous  and  abundant. 
These  are  the  native  climes  of  the 
sapphire,  the  diamond,  and  the  eme- 
rald,—of  sunsets  unspeakably  gor- 
geous, and  of  night- skies  through  the 
azure  of  whose  transparent  depths  the 
eye  wanders  upwards  untU  it  losee 
itself  as  if  on  the  threshold  of  other 
worlds.  The  savannahs  there  are 
covered  with  perennial  flowers;  the 
pillared  forests  are  linked  in  a  maze 
of  beauty  by  the  scarlet  and  other 
brilliant  blossoms  of  the  trailers  that 
hang  in  festoons  firom  tree  to  tree; 
and  the  green  mantle  of  earth  flashes 
everywhere  into  colours  beneath  the 
flood  of  sunshine  which  keeps  idl 
nature  a-pulsing  to  the  rhythm  of  its 
subtle  and  inconceivably  rapid  vibra- 
tions. Colour,  like  its  parent  li^bt, 
dies  away  towards  the  Poles  ;  and  as 
the  constitution  of  nations  is  ever  in 
harmony  with  the  region  where  they 
dwell,  the  susceptibility  of  us  hyper- 
boreans to  colour  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  race  who  produce  the  magio 
dyes  of  India,  or  the  still  nobler  one 
who  buUt  the  glowing  walls  of  the 
Alhambra.  Even  our  next-door  neigh- 
bours the  French  beat  ns  hollow  in 
the  art  and  use  of  colour ;  and  we  do 
not  think  we  overstate  the  case  when 
we  say,  that  there  is  no  civilised 
people  on  the  earth  who  do  not  equal 
or  excel  us  in  a  taste  and  passion  for 
colour. 

We  are  too  fond  of  paleness,  colour- 
lessness, in  our  interiors.  We  shrink 
from  bright  colours,  because  we  do 
not  know  how  to  use  them,  and  be- 
lieve we  show  taste  when  we  have 
produced  an  effect  which  is  simply 
commonplace.  With  M.  Chevreul  for 
our  guide,  let  us  offer  a  word  or  two 
upon  this  subject.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  more  grand  and  artistic  parts 
of  a  mansion,  and  then  come  quickly 
down  to  remarks  which  may  be  as  in- 
teresting to  the  single  gentleman  with 
his  triplet  of  rooms  in  the  Temple,  as 
to  the  more  stately  occupants  of  pala- 
tial edifices.  Enter  a  gallery  of  sculp- 
ture, and  see  whffc  hints  abont  colour 
there  suggest  themselves.  Here  we 
have  our  old  Mend  the  Venus  de 
Medici  —  showmg  the  perfection  of 
physical  beanty,  but  with  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  divine  either  in, 
her  head  or  attitude.  Next  to  her,  in 
not  uncongenial  eontlgnity,  Is  Dan* 
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necker^s  Ariadne  on  the  Panther— ex- 
hibiting a  volnptuousness  of  position, 
combined  with  an  exquisite  charm 
in  the  nndnlating  contour  of  the  pic- 
tnresqnelj  posed  figure.  Here  also  is 
Kiess^s  Amazon  in  bronze — by  no 
means  a  material  for  representing  the 
soft  fignres  of  the  female  sex,  but  ap- 
propriate in  this  case,  owing  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  composition  being 
occnpied  by  the  rearing  horse  and  at- 
tacking wild-beast,  and  to  the  circnm- 
stance  of  the  attitude  of  the  female 
rider  representing  nothing  but  mascu- 
line energy  and  daring.  Finally,  we 
shall  say,  we  have  that  divinest  of 
statues,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  in  which 
life  and  noble  power  ray  from  every 
limb.  Now,  if  those  various  pieces  of 
sculpture  are  placed  together,  of  course 
they  must  all  be  viewed  against  the 
same  background — namely,  that  of 
the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  they 
stand.  But  suppose — in  order  to  bring 
out  the  peculiar  qualities  of  various 
colours  as  backCTOunds — it  were  pro- 
posed to  us  to  take  each  of  these  sculp- 
tures by  itself,  and  assign  to  it  a  wall 
of  such  a  colour  as  would  show  it  off 
to  the  best  advantage.  Then  we  would 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  when  a  piece  of 
cloth  is  hung  immediately  around  a 
statue,  the  walls  of  a  gallery  must  be 
considered  as  giving  rise  to  effects, 
not  of  reflection,  but  of  contrast.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  will  be  found  that  statues 
of  white  marble  or  stone,  as  well  as 
plaster  casts,  stand  out  well  in  a  gal- 
lery whose  walls  are  of  a  pearly-grey 
colour.  But  suppose  we  wish  to  attain 
effects  not  generally  aimed  at,  with 
the  several  pieces  of  sculpture  above 
named — then  it  will  be  found  that  if 
yon  place  the  Venus  de  Medici  against 
a  wall  of  blue-grey,  the  statue  of  the 
Cyprian  goddess  forthwith  acquires  a 
warm  colour,  which  many  sculptors 
prize  so  highly.  Take  the  Ariadne, 
and  place  her  iu  a  room  painted  green, 
and  forthwith  the  deserted  of  Bacchus 
flashes  all  over  with  a  faint  rosy  tint, 
such  as  she  is  seen  A  her  chamber  at 
Frankfort,  where  the  light  is  let  in  upon 
her  through  rose-coloured  glass.  For 
the  divine  Apollo,  such  tinting  would 
be  inadmissible.  He  must  stand  forth 
in  the  simple  majesty  of  pure  white ; 
and  in  order  to  produce  this  effect, 
the  coloar  of  the  wall  should  be  cha- 


mois or  orange-grey,  which  tends  to 
neutralise  any  redness  of  hue  in  the 
marble  or  plaster  of  the  statue.  As 
to  the  tone  of  colour  used  upon  the 
walls,  ceteris  paribus^  it  ought  to  be 
lower  the  brighter  we  wish  the  sculp- 
tures to  be.  Finally,  coming  to  deal 
with  Kiess*s  Amazon,  and  bronzes  in 
general,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  metallic  alloy  of  which  they  are 
composed  yields  two  very  different 
tints, — one  green,  which  the  metal  ac- 
quires by  exposure  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere ;  the  other  the  peculiar 
golden  tint  which  it  possesses  when 
not  oxidised.  If  wo  wish  to  heighten 
this  green  tint,  the  colour  of  the  walls 
of  the  gallery  must  be  red ;  while,  if 
we  wish  to  bring  out  the  golden  tint 
of  the  bronze,  the  walls  must  be  blue. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  a  picture-gal- 
lery. Here  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  is,  how  badly  paintings  look  when 
thus  crowded  together.  Even  sup- 
posing that  they  have  been  arranged 
by  a  man  of  taste,  and  that  they  are 
not  too  numerous  to  compel  him  fre- 
quently to  do  violence  to  his  artistic 
feelings,  still  the  ubiquitous  melange 
of  colour,  and  the  dazzling  headachy 
effect  of  the  multitude  of  gilt  frames 
produces  an  impression  upon  the  spec- 
tator by  no  means  favourable  to  his 
appreciation  of  the  pictures.  In  truth, 
it  is  only  the  intelligent  connoisseur 
who,  in  such  a  case,  can  experience 
the  effect  which  the  artist  has  wished 
to  produce ;  and  this  he  does,  not  only 
by  knowing  the  best  point  of  view, 
but  by  fixing  his  attention  so  wholly 
upon  the  work  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  the  surrounding  pictures,  or  even 
of  the  very  frame.  In  fact,  frames  in 
general  are  no  better  than  necessary 
evils;  for,  if  they  are  requisite  to 
isolate  a  picture  from  surrounding- 
objects,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  contiguity  of  the  frame  to  the  pic- 
ture is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
illusion  of  perspective.  It  is  this 
which  explains  the  difference  between 
the  effect  of  a  framed  picture,  and  the 
effect  of  the  same  picture  when  viewed 
through  an  opening  which  allows  of 
our  seeing  neither  frame  nor  limits. 
The  effect  then  produced  recalls  all 
the  illusion  of  the  diorama.  In  the 
case  of  not  a  few  pictures,  taste  is  best 
shown  in  knowing  Itow  little  frame  is- 
necessary.    The  colour  of  the  wally 
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and  nature  of  surronnding  objects, 
^  mast  be  considered  in  judging  of  this. 
^  Wc  once  saw  a  painting  by  a  German 
^  artist,  representing  the  interior  of  a 
Gothic  ruin,  with  a  snowy  landscape 
visible  through  the  open  archway  of 
the  door,  and  some  snow,  drifted  in, 
lying  upon  the  steps  and  stone-floor 
inside.  The  perspective  was  exqui- 
site, magical;  and  the  drifted  snow 
upon  the  steps  and  floor  seemed  as  if 
you  could  lift  it  ofif  with  a  knife.  The 
picture  was  in  the  possession  of  an 
able  connoisseur — and  how  had  he 
treated  it  ?  Most  people  would  have 
put  round  it  a  frame  proportionate  in 
value  to  the  value  of  the  picture  : 
that  seems  to  be  the  usual  way, — so 
many  inches  of  frame  to  a  £20  pic- 
ture, and  so  many  more  to  one  worth 
£100.  Not  so  did  this  connoisseur. 
When  we  saw  it,  this  gem  of  a  paint- 
ing had  round  it  a  simple  narrow 
bead  of  gilding,  and  was  hung  upon  a 
wall  of  an  orange-cream  colour — the 
unobtrusive  frame  allowing  the  ex- 
quisite perspective  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage, while  the  peculiar  colour  of 
the  wall  served  to  bring  out,  in  all  its 
brilliance,  that  other  fine  point  in  the 
piece,  the  snow. 

With  this  warning  against  having 
too'much  frame — which  we  cannot,  of 
course,  shape  into  any  definite  axiom, 
but  which  will  answer  the  purpose  if 
it  makes  people  think  at  all  upon  the 
subject — wo  proceed  to  consider  the 
relation  of  colour  which  ought  to  exist 
between  a  frame  and  the  picture  which 
it  surrounds.  Gilt  frames  are,  of  all 
others,  the  handsomest  and  most  ge- 
nerally applicable,  and  are  especisdly 
suited  for  large  paintings  in  oil.  There 
is  but  one  exception  to  the  use  of  gilt 
frames,  and  that  arises  when  the  pic- 
ture represents  gildings,  at  least  if  so 
near  the  frame  as  to  provoke  the  eye 
to  compare  the  painted  gold  with  the 
metal  itself.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
Gobelins  tapestry,  after  Laurent,  re- 
presenting a  genii,  armed  with  a  torch, 
near  which  is  a  gilt  altar;  but  the 
yellow  silk  and  wool  in  which  this  altar 
are  executed,  are  entirely  eclipsed  by 
the  gilt  bronzes  profusely  spread  over 
the  mahogany  frame  by  which  the 
'tapestry  is  enclosed.  Bronze  frames, 
on  the  contrary,  which  have  but  little 
yellow  brilliancy,  do  not  injure  the 
effect  of  an  oil-painting  which  repre- 


sents a  scene  lighted  by  artificial  light, 
such  as  that  of  candles,  torches,  a 
conflagration,  &c.  When  black  frames, 
such  as  ebony,  detach  themselves  suf- 
ficiently from  an  oil-painting,  they  are 
favourable  to  large  subjects;  but  when 
they  arc  used,  it  is  necessary  to  see  if 
the  contiguous  browns  of  the  painting 
or  drawing  do  not  lose  too  much  of 
their  vigour.  Many  landscape -paint- 
ings in  oil  are  well  set  ofif  by  a  grey 
frame,  particularly  if  we  take  a  grey 
tinted  with  the  complementary  (or 
opposite)  of  the  dominant  colour  of 
the  picture.  For  black  engravings 
and  lithographs,  gilt  frames  suit  per- 
fectly, provided  a  certain  breadth  of 
white  paper  be  left  round  the  subject. 
Frames  of  yellow  wood,  such  as  bird's- 
eye  maple,  &c.,  likewise  accord  well 
with  lithographs;  and  it  is  possible 
greatly  to  modify  the  appearance  of 
the  drawing  by  mounting  it  on  tinted 
paper,  when  we  do  not  desire  the  efifect 
of  a  white  margin. 

As  to  the  hanging  of  pictures  in  a 
room,  we  only  repeat  the  general 
canon  when  we  say,  that  engravings 
and  plain  lithographs  should  not 
be  placed  beside  oil-paintings  or 
coloured  drawings.  When  we  wish 
to  place  pictures  upon  a  papered  wall, 
the  latter  ought  to  be  of  a  single 
colour,  if  possible — if  not,  of  two  tones 
of  the  same  colour — and  with  a  simple 
pattern.  Also,  the  dominant  colour 
of  the  paper-hangings  ought  to  bo 
complementary  to  the  dominant  colour 
of  the  picture.  Pearl-grey,  or  normal 
grey  a  little  deeper,  is  a  good  tint  to 
receive  engravings  and  plain  litho- 
graphs in  gilt  or  yellow-wood  frames. 
Yellow  hangings  can  receive  with 
advantage  landscapes  in  which 
greensward,  and  leaves,  and  a  blue  sky, 
predominate;  and  the  most  suitable 
frames  in  this  case  are  those  of  violet- 
coloured  ebony  (palixcmdre)^  or  wood 
painted  grey  or  black.  Oil-paintings, 
in  gilt  frames,  are  efiective  on  walls  of 
olive-grey;  upon  which  ground  the 
fiesh-colours  of  the  picture,  and  the 
gold  of  the  frame,  assort  well.  Papers 
of  a  deep  green,  and  even  of  a  deep 
blue,  may  Gkewise  be  advantageously 
employed  in  many  cases.  We  know 
one  artist,  whose  drawing-room  wall, 
covered  with  oil-paintings  in  £^t 
frames,  has  a  flock-p^>er 
green,  the  velvet  p^toni: 
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nearly  equal  extent  with  the  smooth 
ground,  bnt  of  a  darker  shade.  The 
effect  is  very  good.  Had  it  been  a 
pictore-gallery,  the  paper  would  have 
been  unquestionably  better  if  of  a  per- 
fectly uniform  colour ;  but  by  having 
it  patterned,  and  of  two  shades  of  the 
same  colour,  the  requirements  of  a 
drawing-room  are  answered  with 
the  least  possible  detriment  to  the 
effect  of  the  pictures. 

So  much  for  the  mechanical  acces- 
sories of  the  Fine  Arts,  whether  these 
be  exhibited  in  a  noble  gallery,  or  in 
the  houses  of  our  middle-class.  In 
coming  to  the  furniture  of  our  dwell- 
ings, it  must  be  confessed  that,  so  in- 
nnmerable  are  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  colour,  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  many  laws  of  general  appli- 
cation. In  large  rooms,  bright  con- 
trasting colours  may  be  employed; 
whereas  in  small  rooms,  the  harmony 
should  be  not  of  contrast,  but  of  an- 
alogy;— in  other  words,  the  furniture 
of  small  rooms  should,  in  general, 
have  but  one  predominant  colour,  and 
the  contrasts  exhibited  be  only  those 
of  tone.  On  this  principle,  hangings 
with  varied  and  brilliant  colours,  re- 
presenting flowers,  birds,  human  fig- 
ures, landscapes,  &c.,  may  be  employ- 
ed in  the  decorating  of  large  rooms; 
whereas  chintzes  are  only  suitable  to 
small  rooms,  such  as  cabinets,  bou- 
doirs, &c.  In  bed-rooms,  the  window- 
cortains  and  those  of  the  bed  should  be 
similar;  and  if  there  be  a  divan,  it  may 
be  similar  also;  for  we  may  remark, 
that  it  is  conformable  with  the  object 
of  boudoirs  and  similar  places,  to  di- 
minish their  extent  to  the  eye,  by 
employing  only  one  material  for  the 
hangings  and  chairs,  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  fix  the  eye  upon  many  separate 
objects. 

Of  hangings— and  our  remarks  are 
almost  equally  applicable  to  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  a  room — we  may  say,  that 
in  consequence  of  an  apartment  never 
being  too  light,  (since  we  can  diminish 
the  day-light  by  means  of  blinds  and 
curtains,)  it  is  best  that  the  hangmgs 
be  of  a  light  and  not  of  a  dark  colour, 
so  that  they  may  reflect  light  rather 
than  absorb  it.  Dark  hangings, 
therefore,  are  proscribed,  whatever  be 
their  colour.  Red  curtains  are  to  be 
met  with  very  frequently  in  this  coun- 
try ;  yet  it  must  be  said  that  red  and 


violet,  even  in  their  light  tones,  ought 
to  be  proscribed,  because  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable  to  the  colour 
of  the  skin.    Orange  can  never  be 
much  employed,  it  fatigues  the  eye  so 
much  by  its  intensity  ;  and,  indeed, 
among  the  simple  colours   there   is 
scarcely  any  which  are  advantageous, 
except  yellow,  and  the  light  tones  of 
green  and  blue.  Yellow  is  lively,  and 
combines  well  with  mahogany  furni- 
ture, but  not  generally  with  gilding. 
Light- green  is  favourable,  lx)th  to 
gilding  and  to  mahogany,  and  idso  to 
complexions,  whether  pale  or  rosy. 
Light-blue  is  less  favourable  than  green 
to  rosy  complexions,  especially  in  day- 
light :  it  is  particularly  favourable  to 
guding — associates  better  than  green, 
with  yellow  or  orange-coloured  woods 
— and  does  not    injure    mahogany. 
White  hangings — or  hangings   of  a 
light  grey,  either  normal,  or  tinged 
with  green,  blue,  or  yellow — uniform, 
or  with  velvet  patterns,  similar  in 
colour  to  the  ground,  are  also  good  for 
use. 

In  regard  to  the  draping  of  floors,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  a  car- 
pet to  produce  the  best  possible  effect^ 
it  is  not  enough  that  it  is  of  the  heat 
manufacture,  and  of  excellent  colours 
and  pattern :  it  is  also  requisite  that  its 
pattern  be  in  harmony  with  the  suee, 
and  its  colours  with  the  decorations  of 
the  room.  It  is  important  for  manu- 
facturers to  know  how  to  produce 
carpets  which  will  suit  well  witb 
many  different  styles  of  room  fomi* 
ture ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
mode  of  attaining  this  end  is,  to 
make  the  light  and  bright  colouring 
commence  fix>m  the  centre  of  the  car- 
pet ;  for  it  is  there  (that  is  to  say,  in 
the  part  most  distant  from  the  chairs, 
hangings,  &c.)  that  we  can  employ 
vivid  and  strongly- contrasted  colours 
without  inconvenience.  And  if  we 
surround  this  bright  central  portion 
with  an  interval  of  subdued  colouring, 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  to  the  framing 
colours  (those  around  the  margin  of 
the  carpet)  a  great  appearance  of  bril- 
liance, without  injuring  the  colour  of 
the  chairs  and  hangings.  With  respect 
to  the  carpets  of  small  or  moderately- 
sized  rooms,  we  may  lay  down  the 
rule,  that  the  more  numerous  and 
vivid  the  colours  of  the  furniture,  the 
more  simple  shmdd  be  the  carpet  alike 
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in  colour  and  pattern, — an  assortment 
of  green  and  black  having,  in  very  many 
cases,  a  good  efifect.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  fnmitnre  is  of  a  single 
colonr,  or  if  its  contrasts  consist  only 
of  different  tones  of  the  same  colonr, 
we  may,  withont  detriment,  employ  a 
carpet  of  brilliant  colours,  in  snch  a 
way  as  to  establish  a  harmony  of  con* 
trast  between  them  and  the  dominant 
hne  of  the  fnmitnre.  Bnt  if  the  ftir- 
nitnre  is  of  mahogany,  and  we  wish  to 
bring  ont  its  peculiar  colonr,  then  we 
must  not  have  either  red,  orange,  or 
scarlet,  as  a  dominant  colonr  in  the 
covering  of  the  floor. 

The  covering  of  chairs  may  present 
either  a  harmony  of  contrast  or  a  har- 
mony of  analogy  with  the  hangings, 
according  as  the  room  is  large  or 
small ;  and  a  good  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  bordering  the  stuff  at  the 
parts  contiguous  to  the  wood  with  the 
same  colour  as  the  hangings,  but  of  a 
higher  tone.  Nothing,  we  may  add, 
contributes  so  much  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  a  stuff  intended  for  chairs, 
sofas,  &C.,  as  the  selection  of  the  wood 
to  which  it  is  attached ;  and,  recipro- 
cally, nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  augment  the  beauty  of  the  wood 
as  the  colour  of  the  stuff  in  juxta- 
position with  it.  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  colouring  which  we 
laid  down  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
article,  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
assort  rose  or  red-coloured  woods, 
such  as  mahogany,  with  green  stuffs ; 
yellow  woods,  such  as  citron,  ash- 
root,  maple,  satin-wood,  &c,  with 
violet  or  blue  stuffs ;  while  red  woods 
likewise  do  well  with  blue-greys,  and 
yellow  woods  with  green- greys.  But 
in  all  those  assortments,  if  we  would 
obtain  the  best  possible  effects,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  contrast  resulting  from  height  of 
tone  :  for  a  dark  blue  or  violet  stuff 
will  not  accord  so  weU  with  a  yellow 
wood  as  a  light  tone  of  these  colours 
does;  and  hence,  also,  yellow  does 
not  assort  so  well  with  mahogany  as 
with  a  wood  of  the  same  colour,  but 
lighter.  There  is  no  wood  more  gen- 
erally used  by  us  than  mahogany,  and 
no  covering  for  sofas  and  chairs  more 
common  than  a  crimson  woollen  stuff ; 
and  in  this  we  are  influenced  not  so 
much  by  any  idea  of  harmony,  as  by 
the  twofold  motive  of  the  stiU^ty  of 


the  crimson  colour  and  the  beauty  of 
the  mahogany.  In  assorting  these,  we 
will  often  do  well  to  separate  the  stuff 
from  the  wood  by  a  cord  or  narrow 
galloon  of  yellow,  or  of  golden  yellow, 
with  gilt  nails;  or  better  still,  a 
narrow  galloon  of  green  or  black, 
according  as  we  wish  the  border  to 
be  more  or  less  prominent.  The  red 
woods  always  lose  a  portion  of  thdr 
beauty  when  in  juxtaposition  with 
red  stnfib.  And  hence  it  is  that  we 
can  never  ally  mahogany  to  vivid  reds, 
such  as  cherry -colour;  and  mcn^ 
particularly  to  orange-reds,  such  afr 
scarlet,  nacarat,  and  aurora ;  for  these 
colours  are  so  bright  that,  in  taking 
away  from  this  wood  its  peculiar 
tint,  it  becomes  no  better  than  oak 
or  walnut.  Ebony  and  walnut  can 
be  allied  with  brown  tones,  also  with 
certain  shades  of  green  and  violet. 

A  writer  in  last  Number,  perplexed 
with  the  question.  What  is  civilisa- 
tion? at  length  inclined  to  think 
that  the  boarding-school  miss  was 
not  far  wrong  who  answered  that  it 
was  ^*  the  last  fashions  from  Paris."' 
And  really,  if  one  consider  what 
antecedents  and  concomitants  these 
'*  last  fashions'^  imply— what  surplus 
wealth  and  abundance  of  skilled  la- 
bour— what  taste,  what  leisure,  and 
what  highly-developed  social  habits — 
even  a  philosopher  may  agree  with 
the  young  lady's  opinion.  Unfortu- 
nately we  cannot  dogmatise  much 
as  to  the  coloured  proprieties  of  this 
crowningproduct  of  civilisation.  Dress. 
When  it  comes  to  be  a  nice  question 
of  shades,  and  half-shades,  and  mixed 
patterns,  modified  by  the  natural 
style  of  the  person  prescribed  for,  we 
lay  down  our  pen  and  make  a  bow  of 
confessed  inferiority  to  the  leading^ 
gentlemen  of  the  cloth, — assured  that 
even  M.  Chevreul,  Frenchman  and 
scientific  colorist  though  he  be,  would 
feel  it  the  height  of  presumption  to 
dissent  from  the  suggestions  so 
quietly  made  by  the  *^  dictator  of 
fashion"  in  Stulz's  establishment. 
There  is  one  remark  we  would  make, 
however,  which  deserves  to  be  noted 
by  two  numerous  and  very  oppodte 
sections  of  the  community, — we  mean 
clergymen  and  lawyers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  sportsmen  and  other  cog- 
nate classes,  on  the  other.  These 
gentlemen  always,  or  most  frequently. 
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wear  a  monochromic  or  one-coloured 
Bait ;  the  clergy  all  black,  and  sports- 
men plaid  or  mixtares  of  various 
kinds.  Now,  it  is  hopeless  to  address 
dergjmen  on  such  a  subject,  because 
thej  cannot  help  themselves ;  aqd  it 
18  perhaps  not  less  unprofitable  to 
preach  to  the  votaries  of  Melton- 
Mowbray,  who  generally  set  at  de- 
fiance and  overleap  economy  much  in 
the  same  way  as  they  do  hedges  and 
ditches ;  yet  it  must  be  said,  that  of 
all  modes  of  apparel  a  one- coloured 
suit  is  the  least  economical.  It  pre- 
sents no  contrast  of  colour  by  which 
the  leading,  hues  may  be  kept  in  ap- 
parent freshness.  Moreover  a  coat>, 
waistcoat,  and  trousers  of  the  same 
colour  cannot  be  worn  together  «with 
advantage  except  when  they  are  all 
new ;  for  when  one  of  them  has  lost 
its  freshness  in  consequence  of  having 
been  more  worn  than  the  others,  the 
difference  will  be  increased  by  coli- 
trast.  Thus,  new  black  trousers  worn 
with  a  coat  and  waistcoat  of  the  same 
colour,  but  old  and  slightly  rusty ^  will 
exaggerate  this  latter  tint;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  black  of  the  trousers 
will  appear  brighter.  White  trousers, 
and  also  ones  of  a  reddish-grey  mix- 
ture, will  correct  this  tendency  to 
roBtiness  in  black  upper  clothes, — 
and  indeed  there  is  nothing  like  white 
trousers  for  making  every  kind  of 
coat  look  well  in  its  old  age. 

Civilians  seldom  indulge  in  much 
liveliness  or  contrast  of  colour  in  their 
drcKBs,  but  the  very  opposite  is  the  case 
with  military  uniforms.  In  the  French 
army  the  uniforms  are  especially 
brilliant, — almost  entirely  eschewing 
suits  of  one  colour,  except  in  the  case 
of  special  corps,  such  as  the  Rifles. 
In  this  respect  the  French  outfit  is 
more  economical  than  ours, — espe- 
cially in  our  cavalry  regiments,  where 
the  monochromic  style  of  dress  is 
not  unfrequeut.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  a  uniform  of  red  and  green, 
like  that  of  many  regiments  of  French 
cavalry :  by  the  law  of  contrast,  the 
two  colours,  being  complementary, 
or  the  opposite  of  each  other,  mutu- 
ally strengthen  one  another ;  so  that 
the  green  renders  the  red  redder,  and 
the  red  renders  the  green  greener. 
Thus,  a  bi-coloured  uniform,  if  the 
colours  be  complementary,  exhibits, 
after  a  good  deal  of  wearing,  cloths 


which  look  quite  as  well  as  each  did 
when  new  and  viewed  separately. 
Whitening  of  the  seams — a  disagree- 
able vestiarian  phenomenon  produced 
by  the  surface,  or  best-coloured  por- 
tion, of  the  cloth  being  rubbed  off— is 
likewise  much  less  apparent  in  a  coat 
of  two  or  more  colours  (ue,  braided  or 
edged  with  a  different  colonr  from  the 
ground)  than  it  is  in  a  monochromic 
coat;  because  the  vivid  contrast  of 
different  colours,  fixing  directly  the 
attention  of  the  spectator^  prevents  the 
eye  from  perceiving  the  ineqoalitica 
which  would  be  visible  enough  in  a 
one-coloured  coat.  The  same  thing 
occurs,  but  in  a  lower  degreOt  with 
uniforms  of  which  the  colonrs,  without 
being  complementary,  are  very  con* 
trasting.  For  example,  blue  and  yel- 
low, which  accord  well  together,  and 
are  seen  in  the  masses  of  yellow 
embroidery  upon  the  blue  of  some  of 
our  hussar  uniforms  ;~also  deep-blue 
and  scarlet,  in  which  assortment  is 
included  the  uniform  of  indigo-blne 
and  madder-red  of  many  French  regi- 
ments;— aJso  green  and  yellow,  which 
form  an  association  pleasing  to  the  eye 
from  its  gaiety,  and  especially  suitable 
for  a  cavalry  dress. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  choose 
for  uniforms  colours  which  assort 
well :  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  best  result,  that  we  should 
employ  those  colours  in  certain  rela- 
tive proportions,  and  distribute  them 
suitably.  Thus,  when  one  colour  is 
in  smaller  proportion  than  another,  it 
is  requisite  that  it  be  distributed  as 
equally  as  possible  throughout  the 
uniform :  for  instance,  in  the  artillery 
uniform  of  blue  and  scarlet,  the  latter 
colour,  which  is  far  from  appearing 
in  equal  proportion  with  the  blue, 
prodaces  a  very  good  effect  when 
distributed  over  the  whole  uniform. 
Further,  we  must  say,  with  M.  Chev- 
reul,  ^Mn  a  many-coloured  uniform, 
where  one  colour  is  found  on  different 
pieces  of  the  dress—on  both  coat  and 
trousers,  for  example — we  must  take 
care  that  the  colour  does  not  cause 
the  eye  to  confound  contiguous  or 
superimposed  parts  in  such  a  way 
that  a  part  of  the  one  piece  seems  to 
belong  to  the  other.  Thns,  some 
regiments  of  the  French  army  wear 
with  madder-red  trousers  a  blue  coat, 
the  facings  of  which  are  of  the  same 
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red:  but  what  is  the  result?  Why, 
at  a  certain  distance,  the  red  facings 
•confonnd  themselves  with  the  trou- 
sers,— the  skirts  of  the  coat  appear 
diminished  to  their  blue  parts,  and 
accordingly  are  judged  too  narrow. 
It  woald  be  easy  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect, by  adopting  facings  of  blue  with 
a  red  edging."  And  we  may  sum  up 
onr  remarks  upon  military  facings 
and  embroidery  with  two  proposi- 
tions :  Firstly,  that  whenever  the 
coat  and  trousers  are  of  the  same 
colour,  and  there  is  in  the  former  a 
second  colour  which  exists  only  in 
small  proportion,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
peated upon  the  trousers  in  a  broad 
stripe  if  the  soldier  wears  boots,  and 
in  simple  edging  if  he  wears  shoes. 
Secondly,  that  whenever  the  trousers 
are  of  a  colour  distinct  from  the  coat 
^that  is  to  say,  different  from  what 
we  regard  as  the  ground),  a  stripe 
or  simple  edging  of  the  colour  of  the 
«oat  will  pr^uce  this  colour  in  the 
trousers. 

Colour  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  beauty  that  we  cannot  possibly 
disregard  it  in  its  relations  to  the  fair 
«ex.  Moreover,  we  would  willingly, 
"before  closing,  earn  a  mead  of  thanks 
from  the  ladies,  if  such  be  within  reach 
of  our  feeble  powers,  by  a  few  hints 
upon  the  coloured  aesthetics  of  female 
dress.  Here,  still  more  emphatically 
than  in  the  male  attire,  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  minutise  of  costume.  It 
is  only  in  the  matter  of  simple  colour 
that  we  can  assume  to  prescribe.  Li 
regard  to  the  general  assortment  of 
colours  in  a  dress,  we  have  already 
indicated  the  true  principles  to  be  fol- 
lowed, in  our  remarks  upon  the  effects 
which  contiguous  colours  produce  upon 
one  another.  What  we  would  more 
especially  look  to  now,  is  not'  the 
general  costume,  so  much  as  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  surrounds  or  adjoins 
that  star-point  of  every  figure—that 
noble  region  where  life,  and  heart,  and 
mind,  all  shine  most  conspicuously — 
the  Face. 

Now,  there  are  two  types  efface.  In 
regard  to  colour  or  complexion,  in  this 
country— namely,  the  blonde  and  the 
dark:  the  one  with  fair  hair,  fair  skin, 
blue  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks — the  other 
with  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  bru- 
nette complexion.  In  the  fair  type, 
the  various  hues  are  all  of  the  same 
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class ;  and  accordingly  the  harmonies 
of  analogy  predominate  over  the  har- 
monies of  contrast.  In  the  dark  t3rpe, 
the  reverse  is  the  case :  in  fact,  the 
black  hair,  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and 
eyes,  contrast,  in  point  of  tone  and 
colour,  not  only  with  the  white  of  the 
skin,  but  also  with  the  complexion, 
which  in  this  type  i§  redder  or  less 
rosy  than  in  the  blonde  type,— and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  a 
decided  red,  like  that  of  a  brunette's 
complexion,  is  associated  with  black 
(as  in  her  hair  and  eyes),  the  latter 
colour  acquires  an  excessively  deep 
tone,  much  darker  than  it  really  is. 
It  is  owing  to  the  one  class  being  per- 
vaded by  the  harmony  of  analogy,  and 
the  other  by  the  harmony  of  contrast, 
that  the  faces  of  blondes  are  gene- 
rally characterised  by  softness  and 
sweetness  of  expression,  while  bm- 
nettea  are  distinguished  by  brilliance 
and  power. 

In  coming  to  consider  what  colours 
suit  best  in  the  head  and  neck  dress 
of  blondes  and  brunettes  respectivdy, 
we  find  that  general  opinion  confirms 
on^  fundamental  principles,  by  holding 
that  blue  accords  well  with  fahr  com- 
plexions, and  yellow  (apricot,  for  in- 
stance) and  orange-red  with  dark  ones, 
— these  colours  being  respectively  the 
complementaries  or  contrasts  to  the 
predominant  hue  in  fair  and  dark 
complexions.  We  may  add,  that 
yellow  and  orange-red, contrasting  by 
eolour  and  brilliancy  with  black — 
and  their  complementaries,  violet  and 
blue-green,  in  mixing  with  the  tint  of 
the  hair— frequently  produce  a  good 
effect  upon  ladies  of  the  dark  type. 
But  as  an  interesting  study  for  ladies, 
let  us  give,  in  an  abridged  form,  M. 
Chevreul's  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject:— 

*'Bed  drapery :— Rose-red  cannot  be 
pot  in  contact  with  the  rosiest  complex- 
ions without  causing  them  to  lose  some 
of  their  ftreshness.  Dark-red  is  less  ob- 
jectionable for  certain  complexions  than 
rose-red,  because,  being  higher  than  this 
latter,  it  tends  to  impart  whiteness  to 
them  in  consequence  of  contrast  of  tone. 
Oreen  drapery : — A  delicate  green  is,  on 
the  contrary,  fsvourable  to  all  fair  com- 
plexions which  are  deficient  in  rose,  and 
which  may  have  more  imparted  to  them 
without  inconvenience.  But  it  is  not  as 
fkTonrable  to  complexions  that  are  more 
red  than  rosy,  nor  to  those  that  have  a 
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Uxki  of  onngt  mixed  with  brown,  booMue 
tlM  i«d  they  add  to  this  tint  will  be  of  a 
briek-rcd  hae.  In  the  latter  case  »  dark 
green  will  be  less  objectionable  than  a 
delicate  green.  Tdlaw  drapery :— Yellow 
imparts  violet  to  a  fair  skin,  and  in  this 
Tiew  it  is  less  favonrable  than  the  delicate 
green.  To  those  skins  which  are  more 
Tellow  than  orange,  it  imparts  white  ; 
bnt  this  combination  is  Tery  dull  and 
heavy  for  a  fkir  complexion.  When  the 
tkin  is  tinted  more  with  orange  than  yel- 
low, we  can  make  it  roseate  by  neutralis- 
ing the  yellow.  It  produces  this  effeot 
upon  the  black-haired  type,  and  it  is  thus 
that  it  suits  brunettes.  Violet  draperies : 
— Violet,  the  complementary  of  yellow, 
produces  contrary  effects  ;  thus,  it  im- 


than  if  the  oontigiity  to  Um  bUek  did 

not  exist." 

In  regard  to  ladies*  bonnets,  k  is 
generally  sopposed  that  a  great  deftly 
&  not  the  main  part,  of  the  effect  is 
produced  by  the  colonr  of  the  bonnet 
being  thrown  or  reflected  npon  the 
face.  M.  Chevrenl,  after  experiment- 
ing, in  his  nsoal  painstaking  way, 
with  various  coloured  bonnets  npon 
white  plaster-casts,  fonnd  that  this 
was  «  mistake, — ^that  the  reflectioii, 
even  under  the  most  fayourabie  cir^ 
cumstances,  is  very  feeble,  except 
npon  the  temples, — and,  moreover, 
that  these  reflected  hues  have  always 
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orange  skins.  The  Uttle  blue     ^^T  opposite  of  themselves ;  so  that 


yellow  and  orange 
there  may  be  in  a  complexion  it  makes 
green.     Violet,  then,  is  one  of  the  least 
mTOurable  colours  to  the  skin,  at  least 
when  it  is  not  sufficiently  deep  to  whiten 
it  by  contrast  of  tone.    Blue  drapery : — 
Blue  imparts  orange,  which  is  susceptible 
of  allying  itself  favourably  to  white  and  the 
light  fle&  tints  of  fair  complexions,  which 
have  already  a  more  or  less  determined 
tint  of  this  colour.    Blue  is,  then,  suit- 
able to  most  blondes,  and  in  this  case 
Justifies  its  reputation.    It  will  not  suit 
brunettes,  since  they  hare  already  too 
much  of  orange.      Orange  drapery: — 
Orange  is  too  brilliant  to  be  elegant ;  it 
Biakes  fair    complexions  blue,  whitens 
those  which  have  an  orange  tint,  and 
gives  a  green  hue  to  those  of  a  yellow 
tint.    WkUe  drapery : — Drapery  of  a  lus- 
treless white,  such  as  cambric  muslin, 
assorts  well  with  a  fVesh  complexion,  of 
which  it  relieves  the  rose  colour  ;  but  it 
is  unsuitable  to  oomplexions  which  have  a 
disagreeable  tint,  because  white  always 
exalts  all  colours  by  raising  their  tone  ; 
consequently,  it  is  unsuitable  to  those 
ridns  which,  without  having  this  disa- 
greeable >int,  very  nearly  approach  it. 
Very  light  white  draperies,  such  as  mus- 
lin, plaited  or  point  lace,  have  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect — appearing  more 
grey  than  white,  because  the  threads, 
which  reflect  light,  and  the  interstices, 
which  absorb  it,  produce  the  effect  of  a 
mixture  of  small  white  surfaces  with 
small  black  ones.  Blaek  drapery : — Black 
draperies,  lowering  the  tone  of  the  colours 
with  which  'they  are  in  juxtaposition, 
whiten  the  skin  ;  but  if  the  vermilion  or 
xosy  parts  are  to  a  certain  point  distant 
from  the  drapery,  it  will  follow  that, 
although  lowered  in  tone,  they  appear  re- 
latively to  the  white  parts  of  the  skin 
contiguous  to  this  same  drapery,  redder 


when  rose-colour  is  reflected  npon  the 
face,  a  space  lightly  tinged  with  prtem 
will  intervene  l^tween  it  and  the  parts 
of  the  face  illuminated  directly  by  the 
daylight.  As  for  any  reflected  tints 
falling  upon  the  face  while  the  present 
fashion  lasts,  the  thing  is  impossible ; 
for  the  bonnets  are  placed  so  far  off 
the  face — or  rather,  we  should  say, 
off  the  head — that  any  reflected  tints 
can  fdl  only  on  the  hair.  Here  is 
M.  Chevreul's  catalogue  rtusonnfe  of 
head-dresses  in  relation  to  fair  and 
dark  complexions;  and  it  will  be 
strange  indeed,  gentlest  of  readers,  if 
yon  do  not  find  **  a  love  of  a  bonnet  *' 
that  will  just  suit  yon  in  the  list  here 
presented. 

PAIB-HAIRED  TTPB. 

'*  A  black  bonnet  with  white  feathers^ 
with  white,  rose  or  red  flowers,  suits  a 
fkir  complexion. 

A  lustreless  white  bonnet  does  not 
suit  well  with  fkir  and  rosy  oomplexions. 
It  is  otherwise  with  bonnets  &[  ganxe, 
orape,  or  lace ;  they  are  suitable  to  all 
complexions.  The  white  bonnet  may 
have  flowers,  either  white,  rose,  or  parti* 
enlarly  blue. 

A  light-blue  bonnet  is  particularly 
suitable  to  the  light-haired  type  ;  it  may 
be  ornamented  with  white  flowers,  and 
in  many  cases  vrith  yellow  and  orange 
flowers,  but  not  with  rose  or  violet 
flowers. 

A  green  bonnet  is  advantageous  to 
fkir  or  rosy  complexions.  It  may  be 
trimmed  with  white  flowers,  bnt  prefer-* 
ably  with  rose. 

A  rose-coloured  bonnet  most  not  b* 
too  close  to  the  skin ;  and  if  it  is  found 
that  the  hair  does  not  produoe  sufficient 
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fleparation,  the  distuice  from  the  rose- 
colour  may  be  increased  by  means  of 
white,  or  green,  which  is  preferable.  A 
wreath  of  white  flowers  in  the  midst  of 
their  leares  has  a  good  effect. 

I  shall  not  adrise  the  use  of  a  light  or 
deep  red  bonnet>  except  when  the  painter 
desires  to  diminish  too  warm  a  tint  in  the 
complexion. 

Finally,  the  painter  should  nerer  pre- 
scribe either  yellow  or  oranged-colonred 
bonnets,  and  be  rery  reserred  in  the  use 
of  Tiolet. 

TYPE  WITH  BLACK  HAIR. 

A  black  bonnet  does  not  contrast  so 
well  with  the  ensemble  of  the  type  with 
black  hair,  as  with  the  other  type  ;  yet 
it  may  produce  a  good  effect,  and  receive 
advantageously  accessories  of  white,  red, 
rose,  orange,  and  yellow. 

A  white  bonnet  gives  rise  to  the  same 
remarks  as  those  which  have  been  made 
concerning  its  use  in  connection  with  the 
blonde  type,  except  that  for  brunettes  it 
is  better  to  give  the  preference  to  acces- 
sories of  red,  rose,  orange,  and  also  yel- 
low, rather  than  to  blue. 

Bonnets  of  rose,  red,  cerise,  are  suit- 
able for  brunettes,  when  the  hair  separates 
as  much  as  possible  the  bonnet  from  the 
complexion.  White  feathers  accord  well 
with  red ;  and  white  flowers,  with  abund- 
ance of  leaves,  have  a  good  effect  with 
rose. 

A  yellow  bonnet  suits  a  brunette  very 
well,  and  receives  with  advantage  violet 
or  blue  accessories  ;  the  hair  must  always 
interpose  between  the  complexion  and  the 
head-dress. 

It  is  the  same  with  bonnets  of  an 
orange  colour  more  or  less  broken,  such 
as  chamois.  Blue  trimmings  are  emi- 
nently suitable  with  orange  and  its 
shades. 

A  green  bonnet  is  suitable  to  fair  and 
light  rosy  complexions;  rose,  red,  or  white 
flowers,  are  preferable  to  all  others. 

A  blue  bonnet  is  only  suitable  to  a 
fair  or  light  red  complexion  ;  nor  can  it 
be  allied  to  such  as  have  a  tint  of  orange- 
brown.  When  it  suits  a  brunette,  it  may 
take  with  advantage  yellow  or  orange 
trimmings. 

A  violet  bonnet  is  always  unsuitable 
to  every  complexion,  since  there  are  none 
which  yellow  will  suit.  Yet  if  we  inter- 
pose between  the  violet  and  the  skin  not 
only  the  hair,  but  also  yellow  accessories^ 
a  bonnet  of  this  colour  may  become  fa- 
vourable*'' 

As  an  important  memorandam,  it 
must  be  added,  that,  whenever  the 
colour  of  a  bonnet  does  not  realise  the 
Intended  effect,  even  when  the  com- 
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plexion  is  separated  from  the  head- 
dress by  masses  of  hair,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  place  between  the  hair  and 
the  bonnet  certain  accessories — snch 
as  ribbons,  wreaths,  or  detached 
flowers — of  a  colour  complementary 
to  that  of  the  bonnet,  in  the  way  above 
prescribed  for  the  violet  bonnet ;  and 
the  same  colour  must  also  be  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  bonnet. 

These  hints,  thus  thrown  out  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies, 
are  calculated  to  be  of  use  also  to  por- 
trait-painters,— to  that  class  of  artists 
whose  peculiar  province  and  happy 
fortune  it  is  to  copy  and  transmit  to 
posterity  those  types  of  female  loveli- 
ness which,  in  the  richness  of  bodily 
presence,  earth  can  but  retain  for  a 
too  brief  season.  The  method  of  bring- 
ing out  a  colour  by  contrast  ought  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  such  artists.    Many  a  lady's 
portrait  has  been  spoiled,  and  a  poor 
instead  of  a  lovely  effect  produced^ 
from  a  want  of  tasteful  selection  ivt 
the  colours  of  the  dress  or  of  the- 
background.    The  first  thing  the  por- 
trait-painter has  to  do,  is  to  find  the 
predominating  colour   In   the  com- 
plexion he  has  to  paint;  and  that 
once  found,  and  faithfully  reproduced 
on  his  canvass,  he  must  seek  out  the 
accessories  best  fitted  to  give  value  to 
it.    This  is  often  no  easy  matter, — sa 
many  are  the  varieties  of  complexion,, 
blending  into  each  other  by  invisible 
shades,  which  lie  between  the  twO  ex- 
treme types  of  dark  and  fair.    No  rule 
can  be  devised  that  will  guide  him 
here :  the  artist  must  be  able  to  judge 
for  himself.    It  is  for  him  to  judge 
whether  the  dominant  tint  of  a  com- 
plexion ought  to  be  exalted,  or  dimi- 
nished, or  wholly  neutralised.    And  if 
he  choose  to  weaken  it,  he  must  judge 
also  whether  this  will  be  best  done  by 
using  a  drapery  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  complexion,  but  of  a  deeper  tone ;. 
or  whether  he  should  oppose  to  the 
complexion  a  drapery  of  its  comple- 
mentary colour,  taken  at  a  sufficiently 
high  tone,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
of  weakening  at  once  by  a  contrast  of 
colour  and  a  contrast  of  tone. 

Colour  is  so  beautiful  an  object  as 
to  be  specially  suitable  for  being  much 
used  in  the  portraits  of  the  fair  sex, 
with  whom  beauty  is  almost  always 
the  greatest  charm.    But  with  men  it 
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is  different.  Thoaght,  as  old  Ana- 
creon  long  ago  sung,  is  as  much  the 
characteristic  of  the  rougher  sex  as 
loveliness  is  of  the  gentler  one ;  and 
to  represent  the  simple  majesty  of 
Mind,  nothing  is  better  than  black  or 
dark  colours,  which  serve  to  concen- 
trate the  eye  of  the  spectator  upon 
the  head  alone.  Indeed,  as  our  fare- 
well suggestion  to  portrait-painters, 
we  would  observe,  that  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  is  always  led  away 
from  the  face  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  number  of  different  colours  and 
accessories  in  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
Hence  the  rule  may  be  laid  down, 
that  if  the  model  has  a  physiognomy 
which  recommends  itself  neither  by 
the  beauty  nor  by  the  expression  of 
its  features — and  still  more,  if  there  is 
a  natural  defect  to  be  dissembled  or 
concealed — the  artist  onght  to  call  to 
his  aid  every  legitimate  accessory,  and 
all  the  resources  of  contrasted  but 
well- assorted  colours.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inspired  artist  feel  a 
parity  of  expression  or  loftiness  of 
character  pertaining  to  his  model, — or 
if  a  face,  to  most  eyes  commonplace, 
strike  him  by  one  of  those  expressions 
which  he  judges  to  belong  only  to  men 


animated  by  noble  ideas  in  politicsy 
science,  arts,  or  literature, — then  it  is 
to  the  countenance  of  his  model  that 
he  should  address  himself ;  it  is  npon 
it  that  he  should  fix  his  chief  attention ; 
so  that  the  resemblance,  and^the  feel- 
ing which  guided  his  pencil,  may  be 
alikeconspicuous  in  his  picture.  Every- 
thing being  subordinate  to  the  phy- 
siognomy, the  drapery  should  be  of 
black  or  sombre  colours ;  and  if  anj 
ornaments  are  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  relief,  they  onght  to  be  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  apposite  kind.  Van- 
dyck  may  be  accepted  as  a  master  in 
this  style  of  portrait-painting;  and 
our  artists  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
so  fond  of  seeking  extraordinary  effects 
of  light  and  sh»le,  and  by  giving  to 
yulgar  persons  a  heroic  attitude,  or  to 
commonplace  countenances  the  pre- 
tence of  profound  thought,  would  do 
well  to  study  the  chefs-dCceuvre  of  that 
great  master,  and  therein  leam  how 
hifinitely  better  beauty  may  be  pro- 
duced by  simplicity  of  means,  by  taste 
in  the  selection  of  the  draperies  and 
other  accessories  of  the  figures,  and 
by  attitudes  which  are  not  more 
invariably  elegant  than  they  axe 
natural. 


LATIN  VERSIFICATION. 


Half  a  century  ago,  an  elaborate 
defence  of  Latin  versification,  and  of 
classical  studies  in  general,  as  an  in- 
dispensable element  in  every  liberal 
system  of  education,  might  well  have 
l)ecn  deemed  superfluous  by  the  jour- 
nalist. But  the  wide  expansion  of 
academical  learning  which  has  re- 
cently been  inaugurated  at  both  the 
Universities,  combined  with  the 
avowed  bias  of  the  late  Oxford  Com- 
mission and  its  friends,  fairly  impose 
upon  the  essayist  of  1854  the  de- 
fence of  that  time-honoured  system, 
which,  as  it  runs  directly  counter  to 
the  selfish  and  material  tendencies  of 
the  age,  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
disparaged  and  undermined  by  the 
shallow  illiberal  conceit  of  modem 
educational  reform.  There  are  few, 
indeed,  in  these  days,  however  digni- 


fied by  biilh,  station,  or  inteUectnal 
culture,  who  have  never  paid  homage 
at  the  shrine  of  that  self-constitnted 
idol,  public  opinion.  We  may,  it  is 
true,  safely  congratulate  the  country 
upon  the  comparative  soundness  of 
the  code  of  social  opinion  in  the  pre- 
sent generation.  But  it  can  never  be 
a  safe  guide.  Its  dominion  is  fatal  to 
ludividuality,  the  very  soul  of  Euro- 
pean as  distinguished  from  Asiatic 
civilisation :  it  is  the  creature  of,  and 
is  always  sympathetically  affected  by, 
the  cotemporary  tone  of  public  prac- 
tice: it  is  oftener  the  exponent  of 
classes  than  of  a  truly  national  senti- 
ment: its  stream  is  rarely  equable  and 
clear,  but  liable  to  capricious  ebbs  and 
violent  reactions.  Its  strong  ntilita- 
rian  bias  may  well  make  us  tremble 
for  the  safety  of  classical  studies,  when 
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once  reduced  to  equal  terms  of  com- 
petition with  more  popolar  branches 
of  education.  A  period  of  transition, 
too,  is  proverbially  critical,  both  for 
states,  men,  and  institutions. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  anticipate  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  Dean  Gaisford's 
prophecy,  that  the  New  Examination 
Statute  will  prove  the  ruin  of  classical 
learning  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  But 
there  are  many  threatening  indications 
on  the  academic  horizon.  Last  year, 
not  even  the  unusual  splendour  of 
the  ceremony  at  the  Installation  could 
elicit  from  the  competitors  for  the 
Chancellor's  prize  a  copy  of  Latin 
hexameters  worthy  of  the  Laurel ;  not 
all  the  political  prestige  of  Lord  Derby 
could  infuse  a  ray  of  inspiration  into 
the  odes  composed  in  his  lordship's 
honour ;  and  one  of  these  effusions, 
we  regret  to  say,  actually  passed 
the  University  seal  disfigured  by  an 
egregious  solecism.* 

Oxford  legislation,  too,  has  testified 
to  its  own  conviction  of  the  tendency 
of  the  new  to  the  discouragement  of  the 
old  studies.  Thus,  in  the  recent  Exa- 
mination Statute,  while  other  avenues 
to  distinction  are  opened,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  standard  of  classi- 
cal knowledge  is  declared  an  essential 
qualification  for  a  degree.  While, 
therefore,  Oxford  has  cheerfully  vol- 
unteered to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  she  has  made  no  compro- 
mise :  she  has  founded  the  alterations 
in  her  system  upon  a  clear  and  secure 
principle,  that  of  a  high  general  edu- 
cation, based  upon  classical  learning, 
with  some  introductory  professional 
instruction  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
academic  career. 

We  sincerely  trust  the  University 
will  inflexibly  maintain  herself  in  this 
position ;  but  to  do  so  will  require  no 
common  firmness.  She  is  exposed,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  insidious  attacks 
of  professed  friends,  like  the  late  Com« 
missioners,  who  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded her  to  supersede  the  ^^  lessons 
of  the  grammar-school,'*  as  they  con- 
temptuously term  the  study  of  the 
master-minds  of  antiquity,  after  the 
first  public  examination ;  and  to  allow 
mere  professional  learning  prematurely 
to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  gene- 


ral mental  culture.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  is  overtly  assailed  by  the 
vulgar  utilitarian  outcry  of  those 
gentlemen  who  will  never  be  content- 
ed till  they  have  levelled  every  one 
with  themselves.  In  this  hazardous 
crisis  of  the  academic  era,  when  so 
many  perilous  innovations  have  been 
proposed;  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
briefly  to  recapitulate  the  salient  points 
in  support  of  that  principle,  whereupon 
the  University  has  hitherto  based  her 
educational  reforms.  May  we  venture 
to  ask  these  enlightened  gentlemen, 
who  affect  to  deride  the  cultivation  of 
ancient  literature  as  the  elegant  im- 
becility of  classical  scholarship — who 
talk  so  loudly  of  the  "useful  "—upon 
what  principle  they  restrict  the  de- 
signation exclusively  to  certain  pet 
branches  of  knowledge?  It  seems  to 
us  that,  in  this  utilitarian  controversy, 
the  question  at  issue  lies  in  a  nutshell. 
Society  will  ever  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which  can,  and  the  other 
cannot,  afford  their  children  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  liberal  education.  Under 
the  former  class  naturally  range  them- 
selves the  aristocracy  and  the  country 
gentlemen,  beneficed  clergymen,  the 
more  eminent  and  prosperous  among 
the  votaries  of  law  and  physic,  and 
the  most  flourishing  members  of  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  com- 
munities. Is  it  possible  that  we  can 
hesitate  to  apply  the  term  *' useful"  to 
that  intellectual  discipline  which,  if 
not  the  essentia],  is  at  any  rate  the 
Jiitest  basis  of  a  large  and  liberal 
mental  culture  ?  It  would  be  snper- 
fluous,  indeed,  to  arguethe  question  in 
reference  to  the  few  who  are  bom  to 
the  honourable  rivalry  of  the  political 
arena,  or  the  ease  and  dignity  of  the 
country  squire.  But  on  candidates 
for  professional  distinction  it  can 
never  be  too  earnestly  impressed  that 
the  main  object  of  early  education  is 
not  to  cram  the  head  with  mere  know- 
ledge, but  to  develop  the  faculties 
and  to  train  the  judgment.  A  man 
of  disciplined  faculties,  it  has  been 
well  said,  has  the  command  of 
another's  knowledge :  a  man  without 
them,  has  not  the  command  of  his 
own.  Now,  of  all  the  qualities  which 
enable  a  man  to  take  a  lead  in  the 
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actire  business  of  life,  judgment  is  Uie 
foremost.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we 
mean  something  very  different  from 
the  homely  faculty  styled  **  common 
sense"  (though,  after  all,  what  is  real- 
ly more  rare  than  genuine  common 
sense  ?) — we  mean  that  master  prin- 
ciple which  gives  its  possessor  a 
vigorous  hold  upon  any  subject  he  is 
led  to  grapple  with;  which  is  the 
quintessence  of  the  various  discipline 
of  the  mind ;  whose  very  life  is 
comparison  and  discrimination ;  and 
which  is  assuredly  never  formed  by 
an  early  devotion  of  the  understand- 
ing to  a  single  study.  So  much  do 
ideas  gain  in  strength  and  clearness  by 
intermixture  and  combination  !  Nor 
is  this  all;  in  order  to  train  the  judg- 
ment, the  mind  must  be  employed 
upon  subjects  congenial  to  the  faculty, 
and  adapted  to  exercise  its  perceptions. 
Those  subjects  are  prodigal  in  variety, 
and  comprehensive  in  their  range: 
they  embrace  the  study  of  religion, 
ethics,  history,  eloquence,  criticism, 
and  the  tine  arts.  But,  miscellaneous 
as  they  seem,  they  are  yet  held  in 
union  by  two  capital  principles  of  con- 
nexion :  first,  that  they  are  all  quar- 
ried out  of  man*s  moral  and  social 
nature;  next,  that,  as  distinguished 
fh>m  those  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  *'  whose  speculative  perfec- 
tion is  their  practical  defect,*'  they 
have  one  common  standard,  probo' 
hility — the  very  same  that  Bishop 
Butler  declares  to  be  the  guide  of 
life. 

The  infallible  sequence  taught  by 
mathematics  has  no  affinity  with  the 
mixed  relations  and  contending  prin- 
ciples which  prevail  amid  the  infinite 
Tariety  of  human  aff'airs.  "  Proba- 
bility is  the  terra  incognita  of  the  geo- 
meter: everything  short  of  demon- 
stration is  absolutely  beneath  his  no- 
tice." Nor  is  the  study  of  physical 
science  much  more  conducive  to  the 
discipline  of  this  sovereign  faculty. 
Chemistry,  botany,  and  astronomy — 
us^ul  studies  as  subservient  to  the 
arts,  hheral  studies  as  the  food  of  an 
ingenious  curiosity — contain  no  les- 
ions of  instruction  for  us  in  the  intri- 
cate problems  of  our  moral  nature 
and  our  social  institutions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  studies  above  mentioned 


are  sodi  as  afford  a  direet  plaj  to 
the  faculty  of  judgment.  ^  History," 
says  an  eminent  critic,*  to  whom  we 
owe  several  of  the  foregoing  s«g:gea- 
tiobs, — ^'  history  gives  fnlnm,  moral 
philosophy  strength,  and  poetry  ele- 
vation to  the  understanding."  Nor 
do  they  serve  only  as  mutual  aids, 
but  as  mutual  corrections ;  the  oie 
softening  and  allaying  the  false  pecn- 
liar  colouring  incident  to  the  other. 

No  modem  literature  can  prove  a 
substitute  for  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient, and  especially  the  Greek  raaa- 
ters  ;  for  in  the  Greek  models  alone 
are  embodied  those  principles  of  ideal 
beauty  in  art  and  literature  which, 
says  Colonel  Mure,  though  founded 
on  certain  primary  laws  of  harmony 
and  propriety,  have  no  separate  exist- 
ence in  themselves  apairt  from  the 
works  in  which  they  are  enshrined. 
The  Greek  masterpieces,  we  say, 
stand  upon  a  totally  different  footing 
from  the  literature  of  modem  Europe; 
they  claim  our  admiration  and  de- 
spair, not  only  for  their  individual 
excellence,  which  indeed  may  and 
does  exist  in  the  shape  of  power  of 
expression  and  originality  of  concep- 
tion, apart  from  the  observance  of 
those  principles,  but  for  the  element- 
ary laws  of  art  which  they  embody. 
In  Greek  letters  alotae,  the  purest 
standards  of  style  are  also  the  noblest 
productions  of  national  genius.  The 
case  is  the  same  in  the  regions  of  ele- 
gant art.  The  Greek  school  of  de- 
sign is  the  only  one  which  has  grown 
up  under  the  guidance  of  pure  native 
genius,  in  spontaneous  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  ideal  beantj 
and  propriety.  In  other  nations, 
works  of  great  excellence  are  coun- 
terbalanced by  defects  and  anomalies 
destructive  of  their  value  as  standard 
models.  The  principles  of  Hellenio 
art  are  equally  applicable  to  the  lite- 
rature of  Italy  or  Spain,  of  France  or 
of  England;  and  so  far  from  there 
being  any  contrariety  between  the 
principles  of  the  Classical  and  the  Ro- 
mantic schools,  the  merits  of  the  lat- 
ter will  be  found  to  be  in  unison,  its 
defects  as  surely  at  variance,  with  th» 
laws  of  Hellenic  composition.  To  il- 
lustrate :  **The  properties  to  be  chief- 
ly admired  in  the  romantic  drama— 
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subjects  derived  from  indigenous 
sources,  spirited  portraiture  of  charac- 
ter, and  vivid  representation  of  pas- 
sion and  feeling — are  all  in  strict  har- 
mony with  classic  principles.  Its  de- 
fects, again — the  little  regard  for 
unity  of  action,  and  entire  contempt 
for  that  of  time  and  place — the  confu* 
sion  of  incidents,  inconsistencies  of 
chronology  or  geography,  and  bur- 
lesque admixture  of  the  serious  and 
the  ludicrous, — are  plain  violations  of 
the  laws,  not  merely  of  Hellenic,  but 
of  all  elegant  art."  ♦ 

It     is    a    thoroughly    erroneous, 
though  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
notion,  that  the  classical  system  of 
education  is  mediaeval  in  its  origin 
and  tone,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
remodelled  in  sympathy  with  other 
great  changes  in  society.    The  exact 
reverse  happens  to  be  the  case.    The 
<2lassical  system  was  founded  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  mediaeval  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, which  was  professional  rather 
than  general — the  very  system  which 
the  utilitarians  are  seeking  to  revive, 
ignorantly  supposing  it  to  be  the  ene- 
my and  antidote  of  mediaevalism.    It 
bad    indeed  been  theoretically  con- 
ceived by  some  of  those  master-minds 
who  are  always  in  advance  of  their 
own    age    and  institutions — among 
others  by  the  prescient  eye  of  Walter 
de  Merton ; — but  practically  it  origin- 
i^ted  with  the  Reformation,  and  was 
essentially  in  unison  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  movement.  That  it  was 
thoroughly  Baconian  in  spirit  is  toler- 
i^bly  clear  from  the  two  following  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  great  philosopher 
censures  the  mediaeval  plan  of  educa- 
tion, which  thrust  logic  into  the  minds 
of  boys  only  fit  recipients  of  the  rules 
of  grammar,  and  presumed  to  teach 
jurisprudence  before  the  mind  was  ca- 
pable of  embracing  science :  ^*  Amongst 
BO  many  great  foundations  of  colleges 
in  Europe,  I  find  it  strange  that  they 
are  all  dedicated  to  professions,  and 
none  left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at 
large.    For  if  men  judge  that  learning 
is  to  be  referred  to  action,  they  judge 
well;  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the 
error  described  in  the  ancient  fable, 
in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
did  suppose  the  stomach  had  been 
idle,  because  it  neither  performed  the 


office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor 
of  sense,  as  the  head  doth ;  but  yet, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  the  stomach 
that  digesteth  and  distributeth  to  all 
the  rest;  so,  if  any  man  think  philo- 
sophy and  universality  to  be  idle  stud- 
ies, he  doth  not  consider  that  all  pro- 
fessions are  thence  served  and  sup- 
plied." 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  elegant 
and  liberal  recreation  with  which  clas- 
sical and  general  studies  relieve  the 
many  voids  which  must  inevitably  oc- 
cur in  professional  life.  Professional 
rewards  are  distributed  by  no  certain 
rule ;  and  what  can  be  a  less  envi- 
able state  than  the  lifeless  stagnation 
to  which  the  lawyer  and  physician  are 
reduced,  in  the  intervals  of  practice, 
if  incapable  of  relieving  the  vacancy 
of  their  minds  with  those  literary  par- 
snits  which  at  once  invigorate  and  de- 
light the  intellect  ?  Professional  tal- 
ent has  indeed  been  aptly  compared 
to  muscular,  high  mental  cultivation 
to  constitutional,  strength. 

It  would  be  treason  to  the  cause  to 
omit  altogether  the  testimony  of  those 
living  authorities,  whose  names  gain 
additional  weight  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  beyond  the  suspicion  of  any 
partiality  for  antiquated  studies,  and 
are  therefore  by  no  means  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  favourable  witnesses. 
The  author  of  England  and  the 
English  will  hardly  be  suspected  of 
illiberal  ideas,  yet  we  question  whe- 
ther any  of  the  professed  or  profes- 
sional advocates  of  classical  studies 
ever  pronounced  a  more  glowing  yet 
discriminate  eulogium  upon  them  than 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  re- 
cent address  to  his  literary  audience 
at  Edinburgh.  It  is  conceived,  indeed, 
in  the  same  spirit  which  inspired  the 
following  eloquent  tribute,  paid  by  the 
noble  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  to  that  ancient  classic  lore, 

^  which  mast  be  the  ehann  of  everj 
youthful  mind  which  gives  itself  up  to 
that  eochanting  study,  which,  impressed 
upon  the  mind  in  early  days,  will  never 
be  entirely  forgotten,  or  lose  its  influenoe 
through  long  toilsome  years.  Who  thai 
in  the  days  of  his  early  studies  has  taat«4 
and  enjoyed  the  noble  simplicity  of  old 
Homer  and  old  Herodotns — the  olasste 
elegance  of  Virgil — the  sublime  reasoft- 
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ings  of  Plato — the  dignity,  power,  and 
pathos  of  the  Qreek  tragedians — the  gra- 
phic aocoracy  of  Thacydides — the  easy 
nnaffected  narratire  of  Xenophon — the 
▼igoroQs  terseness  of  Tacitus — the  im* 
passioned  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and 
.£schines — the  graceful  rhythm  and  pure 
Latinity  of  Cicero — the  glorious  daring  of 
Pindar — the  ''curiosa  felicitas"  of  Ho- 
race— the  shrewd  homely  wit  of  Terence 
— the  biting  sarcasm  of  Javenal — who 
that  has  delighted  in  all  these  in  his  early 
and  most  impressible  days,  can  be  so  dull 
and  cold  as  that  long  years  of  after  toil, 
and  tlie  cares  of  public  life,  can  wholly 
quench  in  him  that  'dirinss  partioulam 
anrse,'  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  his 
fbrmer,  though  long-neglected  studies  ? 

§!no  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 
teUdiu. 

And  no  one,  whose  mind  has  been  once 
thoroughly  imbued  with  classic  litera- 
tnre,  but  must  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
influence  which  it  has  exercised  in  after 
life  upon  his  mind,  and  upon  the  turn 
and  character  of  his  thoughts  and  argu- 
ments :  and  when  he  seeks  to  convey  his 
thoughts  in  language,  whether  with  the 
pen  or  with  the  tongue,  though  the 
stream  may  be  drawn  **  from  the  pure 
well  of  English  undefiled,"  yet  there 
may  linger  in  the  draught  some  flavour 
of  the  Heliconian  spring  ;  and  under  the 
imperceptible  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
ancient  harmony,  the  rude  accents  of  our 
rugged  but  noble  language  may  monld 
themselves  into  periods  which  may  some- 
times reflect,  although  imperfectly,  some- 
thing of  the  melodious  rhythm  and  the 
incomparable  modulation  of  those  mighty 
masters  of  thought  and  language.'' 


n 


We  hare  nothing  to  say  to  M.  Vic- 
tor Cou8in*8  opinions  on  religious 
subjects ;  but  great  weight  must  na- 
tnrallj  attach  to  his  opinion  of  the 
value  of  classical  learning,  from  the 
profound  attention  which  be  has  paid 
to  education  in  general,  and  his  com- 
manding knowledge  of  modern  litera- 
ture. In  Mrs  Austin's  translation  of 
bis  work  on  Prussian  Education^  pub- 
lished many  jears  ago,  we  find  the 
following  passage : — 

"Classical  studies  are,  without  any 
comparison,  the  most  important  of  all ; 
foi^their  tendency  and  their  object  is  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  they 
oonsider  under  all  its  grandest  aspects : 

•  Oxford  Comtnitsion  Repmi,  p.  77. 

t  The  high  authority  of  Sir  John  Patteson  and  Sir  John  Awdryhas  recently  con- 
ivraed  the  views  here  expressed.  Sugsfettian*  wiU^  regard  to  Univertity  Reform,  hy 
Sir  John  Awdbt  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Pamsoif.    Oxford,  1854,  p.  64. 


here,  in  the  languages  and  the  literatnra 
of  nations,  which  have  left  indelible  traces 
of  their  passage  on  earth ;  there,  in  the 
fhiitful  vicissitude  of  history,  constantly 
remodelling  and  constantly  improving  the 
firame  of  society.  Lastly,  in  philosophy^ 
which  reveals  the  simplest  elements  and 
the  uniform  structure  of  that  wonderfhl 
being,  whom  history,  language,  and  lite- 
rature successively  invest  with  forms  the 
most  varied,  yet  all  connected  with  some 
part,  more  or  less  important,  of  his  inter- 
nal constitution.  Classical  studies  keep 
alive  the  sacred  tradition  of  the  mond 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  human  race. 
To  curtail  or  enfeeble  such  studies  would, 
in  my  eyes,  be  an  act  of  barbarism  ;  a. 
crime  against  all  true  and  high  civilisa- 
tion, and,  in  some  sort,  an  act  of  high 
treason  against  humanity." 

Next,  as  to  the  more  immediate  bear- 
ing of  classical  studies,  and  a  liberal 
mental  culture,  on  the  two  leading 
professions  of  law  and  theology  : 
the  essential  connection  of  a  high 
general  education  with  a  sound 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence  has  alike 
been  insisted  upon  by  every  writer  oxt 
the  subject  from  Blackstone  to  the 
present  day,  and  illustrated  by  Lord 
Campbell's  Lives  of  our  great  legat 
luminaries,  especially  Lord  Mansfield. 
In  our  own  days,  the  high  authorities 
of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Denman« 
and  Mr  Baron  Parke,  have  unani- 
mously re- echoed  Blackstone*s  state- 
ment, that  *^  the  inconveniences'*  (of 
learning  practice  apart  from  theory, 
and  of  cramming  a  crude  mass  of  sta- 
tutes without  a  perception  of  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence)  "can 
never  be  efiectually  preventea  but  by 
making  academical  education  a  pre- 
vious step  to  the  profession  of  the 
common  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  the  rudiments  of  law  a  part 
of  academical  education."  "  It  is 
highly  desirable,"  says  Mr  Stephen 
Denison,*  "  to  combine  with  the  ele- 
mentary study  of  the  law  the  kindrecT 
studies  of  logic,  rhetoric,  evidence, 
and  history ;  all  of  which  would  na- 
turally  be  done  at  the  University,, 
whereas  it  would  not,  and  probably 
could  not,  be  done  at  all  at  the  Inns 
of  Court  "t    And  the  essential  im- 
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portance  of  the  study  of  Roman  law 
as  the  basis  of  the  study  of  general 
jurisprudence  has  at  length  been  re- 
cognised by  both  the  Universities.  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  desirable,  not  only 
because  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
English  law,  and  especially  cur  Chan- 
cery system,  has  directly  flowed  from 
that  reservoir  of  equity,  the  praetorian 
or  cdictal  law  of  Rome ;  but  because 
the  Roman  code  is  moulded  with  a 
scientific  regard  to  principle  and  me- 
thod,   contrasting    y^tj   favourably 
with  our  own  jumbled  mass  of  inco- 
herent statutes.      ^*  We  have   long 
been    approaching,"    says    Hallam, 
^^  the  crisis  of  a  necessary  reform ;  ** 
and  if  the  nineteenth  century  is  to 
And  her  Justinian,  that  blessing  can 
only  be  attained  by  insuriug  a  scien- 
tific legal  training  both  to  the  lawyers 
and  the  legislators  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration.     We   sincerely    wish  every 
success  to  the  excellent  efforts  of  the 
two  Universities  at  once  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  education,  and  to  initiate 
their  students  in  the  elements  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  during  the  second 
period  of  their  academic  career. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  illustrate 
the  advantages  of  classic  lore  as  the 
groundwork  of  theological  attain- 
ments. Hear  the  pregnant  testimony 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton— no  partial  wit- 
ness in  aught  concerning  the  Church 
of  England  or  the  University  of 
Oxford : — 

"  A    comparison    of   the  Scotch  and 
English  Charches  affords  a  curious  illos- 
tratioQ  in  point.    In  the  latter,  the  clergy 
have  a  tolerable  classical  training,  bat 
for  ages,  we    may  say,  no  theological 
education  at  all      In   the  former,  the 
clergy  must  accomplish  the  longest  course 
of  theological  study  prescribed  in  any 
eonntry,  but  with  the  worst  and  shortest 
classical  preparation.    Yet,  in  theological 
erudition,  what  a  contrast  do  the  two 
Charches  exhibit!    And  this  simply  be- 
cause a  learned  scholar  can  easily  slide 
into  a  learned  dirine  without  a  special 
theoloipcal  education  ;  whereas  no  tiieo- 
logical  education  can  make  a  man  a  com- 
petent divine  who  is  not  a  learned  scholar 
— theology  being,  in  a  human  sense,  only 
a  philology  and  a  history,  applied  by 
philosophy.*** 

We  will  only  add,  that  it  is  of  in- 
calculable  importance    to    associate 


with  the  study  of  theology  the  culture 
of  a  sound  ethical  system.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  Aristotelian  idea, 
of  virtue,  and  the  Anglican  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Romanist  theory  of* 
justification;  and  full  justice  wilL 
never  be  done  to  the  purity  of  our 
Anglican  creed  until  the  defence  of 
its  doctrines  is  grounded  upon  sound 
ethical  principles,  full  as  much  as- 
upon  appeals  to  authority,  history,, 
and  tradition. 

The  question  of  the  usefulness  of 
classical  studies  to  the  middle  and- 
inferior  classes  of  society,  obviously 
depends    npon    their    compatibility^ 
with  a  sufficiently  early  start  in  pro- 
fessional or  commercial  life.    Such  a 
problem  can,  of  course,  receive  only  a* 
j^rac^tco/' solution.      Oxford,  mean- 
time, will  do  well  to  enlarge  her  aC" 
commodation  through  channels  sus- 
ceptible of  rapid  contraction  and  easy- 
expansion.    Sir  John  Awdry  thinke, 
that  surgeons,  architects,    and   en- 
gineers, and  others  dependent,  not- 
upon  capital,  but  mental  skill,  might, 
in  a  smaller  proportion  than  lawyers,, 
yet  still  to  an  appreciable  extent,  be 
attracted  by  the  encouragement  of 
lay  fellowships,  to  the  great  benefit  of. 
themselves  and  their  professions.    In^ 
a  commercial  country  like  our  own, 
where  wealth  is,  in  a  great  degree^ 
the  sUndard  of  social  distinctions, 
and  where  that  wealth  is  continnallyt 
shifting,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
define  social  privileges  by  particular 
classes.     There  exist  at  present  na 
statistics  by  which  we  can  surely  cal- 
culate the  disposition  of  the  middle- 
classes— to  use  a  broad  description — 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  preliminary 
professional  education  which  is  all 
that    the    University    can,    without 
lowering  its  functions,  impart. 

Wo  will  now  endeavour  to  offer  & 
few  remarks  upon  classical  composi- 
tion, as  practised  in  our  great  public 
schools — a  topic  naturally  suggested 
by  the  volumes  before  us. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the 
primary  object  of  classical  study  ia^ 
not  the  attainment  of  a  certain* 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  the  culti- 
vation of  a  pure  taste.  That  any 
degree  of  antiquarian   learning,    ov 
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mere  knowledge  of  the  classical  lan- 
gaages,  is  quite  inadeqaate  to  secure 
this  important  end,  is  clearly  proved 

Ebj  the  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest 
nilologists  have  been  the  least  im- 
aed  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  great 
writers.  To  take  an  illustration  :  in 
Professor  Herman's  works  we  find 
several  sets  of  alcaic  and  other  lyrical 
stanzas,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is 
irienty  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  but 
nothing  Horatian  and  nothing  Virgi- 
lianl  Now,  the  habit  of  classical 
composition  supplies  the  only  efiective 
antidote  to  the  predominance  of  mere 
learning  over  intellect  and  taste. 
Original  composition  answers  two 
ends:  it  cherishes  and  educates  the 
imagination,  the  firstborn  of  the 
focnlties  of  the  mind ;  it  teaches  the 

goathful  scholar  to  cast  his  own  ideas 
I  a  classical  mould — the  best  known 
model  of  chastened  imagery,  of  just 
reflection,  and  especially  of  simple, 
energetic,  and  concise  diction.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  there  exists 
an  attractive  and  assimilative  power 
in  those  noble  masterpieces,  which 
can  gradually  form,  after  its  own 
image,  the  sensibilities  of  inferior 
minds.  The  earlier  ideas  and  images 
of  the  student  are  thus  moulded  in 
Hie  die  of  classical  beauty,  and  that 
without  any  sacrifice  of  their  own  ori- 
ginality and  creative  power. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  composition, 
Latin  versification  conduces  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  cultivation  vof 
taste  and  elegant  scholarship.  Eton- 
ian scholarship  has  ever  been  charac- 
terised by  peculiar  grace  and  refine- 
ment :  that  it  owes  these  qualities  to 
the  culture  of  Latin  poetry  is  clear, 
from  the  fact  that  versification  has 
always  engrossed  the  chief  attention 
of  the  Eton  masters. 

It  has  this  undeniable  advantage 
over  exercises  in  prose,  that,  as  in 
nations,  so  in  individuals,  the  imagi- 
nation is  developed  earlier  than  the 
reasoning  powers.  Prose  composi- 
tions, indeed,  at  public  schools,  have 
been  happily  diversified  of  late  years 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr  Arnold : 
historical  and  critical  disquisitions, 
imaginary  speeches  and  letters,  geo- 
mphical  descriptions  of  countries, 
fte.,  have  been  substituted  with  the 
best  effect  for  the  vapid  moral  tru- 
isms (  Virhu  est  bona  rc«,  &c.),  which 


for  generations  had  elicited  a  series 
of  bald  idealess  platitudes.  In  the 
higher  forms  this  is  all  very  well ;  bat 
such  effusions  demand  at  once  an 
amount  of  information,  and  a  faculty 
of  arrangement  and  distribution,  which 
boys  are  comparatively  late  in  acquir- 
ing. They  fully  appreciate  the  fact 
themselves.  A  clever  boy  will  take 
an  almost  passionate  interest  in  a  set 
of  sweetly- flowing  hexameters,  but  he 
will  never  enlist  with  equal  zeal  and 
pleasure  in  a  task  wherein  he  feels 
success  to  be  beyond  his  years. 

It  is  not  historically  true  that  Latin 
versification  has  exerted  a  cramping 
and  technical  influence  upon  works  of 
genius.  We  will  readily  accept  Dean 
Milman*s  axiom,  that  it  never  either 
made  or  marred  a  poet.  Petrarch, 
Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  all  composed 
in  Latin,  but  assuredly  without  any 
sacrifice  of  pure  idiomatic  Italian  for 
exotic  or  Latinised  terms  of  expres- 
sion. The  noble  thoughts  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  are  perhaps  cast  occa- 
sionally in  too  antique  a  mould.  But 
if  we  turn  from  poetry  to  oratory, 
was  Canning  under  no  obligations  to 
his  classical  studies  for  the  fastidions 
delicacy  of  his  taste,  the  high-wrought 
tone  of  his  style,  and  the  splendid 
harmony  of  his  diction?  Did  the 
pages  of  Tully  and  Demosthenes 
cramp  the  bold  unfettered  simplicity 
of  Fox?  Few,  if  any,  will  dispute 
the  palm  of  eloquence  with  the  noble 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  whose  Latin 
verses  are  registered  among  the  Uni« 
versity  prize  poems— a  standard  illus- 
tration of  our  argument. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  versifica- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
great  principles  of  ancient  harmony 
as  applied  to  composition  in  prose. 
The  rhythm  of  classical  prose,  if  not 
subject  to  the  same  rules  with  verse, 
is  yet  influenced  by  the  same  laws. 
The  rhythm  is  metrical  in  both.  How 
carefully  it  was  studied  is  obviooa 
from  the  elaborate  detail  with  which 
Aristotle  and  Cicero  enter  into  the 
structure  of  sentences,  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  and  the  cadences  of 
periods.  It  is  well  known  that,  on 
the  death  of  Plato,  the  first  line  of 
his  Republic  was  found  in  his  study 
with  the  words  variously  disposed  in 
seven  different  ways.  How  carefully 
Tolly  avoids  a  hexameter  ending  to 
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a  sentence,^  preferring  to  dilute  the 
force  of  an  assertion  to  any  violation 
of  the  laws  of  euphony.    They  were 
adepts,  too,  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
style  to  the  subject-matter.     Their 
periods,  now  flowing  like  the  onward 
swell  of  the  ocean,  in  one  magnificent 
roll  of  harmony — now  broken  into 
clauses,  abrupt,  nervous,  and  concise — 
rise  and  fall,  and  are  endlessly  diver- 
sified in  sympathy  with  the  author^s 
theme.      The    metrical    cadence    of 
almost  every  period  in  Demosthenes 
and  Tully  differs,  but  it  is  managed 
with  such  exquisite  skill    that    the 
variety  eludes  the  suspicion  of  de- 
sign.    It  was  only  in  the  decline  of 
oratory  that    form  triumphed    over 
substance  ;  and  the  excessive  care  of 
Isocrates  to  balance  exactly  the  oppo- 
site clauses  of  his  periods  defeated 
itself.     But,  with  this  casual  excep- 
tion,  the  laws  of  ancient  euphony 
are  almost  an  essential  study  for  the 
modern  orator  or  historian.    The  late 
8ir  Robert  Peel  endeavoured,  with 
much  sincerity  and  eloquence,  to  im- 
press this  cardinal  truth  upon  the 
students  at  his  inaugural  address  at 
Glasgow ;  and  he  assuredly  enforced 
it  by  his  own  example.    Let  any  man 
judge  candidly  for  himself,  by  con- 
trasting with  the  oratory  of  Canning 
and  Peel  the  style  of  writers  unin- 
itiated  in  the   studies    of   classical 
scholarship. 

In  the  practice  of  Latin  versifica- 
tion, many  essential  improvements 
have  been  introduced  into  our  public- 
school  system  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
At  the  commencement  of  that  period, 
original  composition  in  verse  was  the 
prevailing  fashion — translation  from 
English  poetry  was  an  experiment  as 
yet  untried.  Original  effusions  are  a 
salutary  and  indispensable  stimulus 
to  the  imagination :  nor  can  either 
style  or  versification  attain  equal  bold- 
ness and  freedom  when  fettered  bj 
the  process  of  translation.  But  as 
long  as  it  is  agreed  that  education 
ought  to  be  adjusted  rather  to  the 
capacities  and  requirements  of  the 
mass  than  the  talents  of  individual 
boys,  it  is  clear  that  this  method  of 
composition  is  very  objectionable,  if 


exclusively  employed.  It  exhausts 
too  rapidly  its  own  resources :  the 
same  images  and  phrases  are  repeated 
with  wearisome  monotony :  idle  epi- 
thets and  adverbs  are  gratuitously 
intruded  to  fill  up  the  chinks  of  a 
line :  the  conceptions  are  destitute  of 
accuracy,  the  imagery  of  variety,  the 
language  of  novelty.  Public- school 
experience  will  readily  illustrate 
this.  Several  years  ago,  ^at  the 
annual  examinations  at  a  certain 
great  school,  it  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  practice  for  several  of  the 
competitors  for  scholarships  to  pre- 
pare beforehand  sunsets  and  sunrisefli 
which  they  introduced  as  preludee, 
interweaving  them,  as  best  they 
could,  with  the  body  of  their  exercises, 
though  usually  with  some  sacrifice  of 
relevancy!  To  the  vices  of  such  a 
system  the  habit  of  translation  from 
modern  poetry  supplies  an  effective 
antidote :  it  at  once  evokes  a  clear 
appreciation  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  ancient  and  modern  poetry, 
and  enriches  the  imagination  with  a 
perpetual  influx  of  new  imagery,  ideas, 
and  combinations. 

'*  The  ingenuity  of  soholarship,**  Bays 
Dean  Milman,  **  the  command  of  purely 
cladBical  language,  the  felicity  of  expret- 
sioo,  and  the  facility  of  versification,  are 
perhaps  displayed  in  the  highest  degree 
in  translations  from  modem  poetry :  there 
ia  the  difiicalty  of  seizing  the  nearest 
equivalent  phrase,  of  transposing  the  fall 
spirit  of  the  conception  or  the  llTelinen 
or  the  image,  without  offending  against 
the  genius  of  the  older  tongue ;  the  close 
adherence  to,  the  slight  departure  fronii 
the  sense — the  snbstitntion,  where  abse* 
lutely  necessary,  of  a  kindred  form  of 
thought  or  word:  all  this  puts  to  the 
severest  test  the  resources  of  the  writer; 
gifes  the  measure  at  once  of  his  fertility, 
taste,  and  judgment;  and — especially  ia 
the  shorter  pieces — seems  to  demand  that 
perfect  polish,  that  blending  of  the  ease 
of  original  composition  with  fidelity  of 
translation,  that    blameless    correctness 
both  in  expression  and  in  versificatioBi 
which  inrites,  and  even  defies,  the  most 
rigorous  criticism :  it  admits  no  negli- 
gence, and  bat  sparingly  poetic  licence  ; 
it  must  be  tasteful  as  well  as  scholar- 
like."t 

Previous  to  this  ordeal,  a  boy  has 


*  Sc.,  by  uniformly  substituting  etst  wUaiur  for  esse  videtur  at  the  terminaiien  of  a 
period, 
t  QuarUrly  Review,  art  *' Arondiats  Cami,  ^  NOi  exxxviiL 
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bat  little  real  appreciation  of  the  re- 
soarces,  the  genias,  the  idiom  of  the 
classical  langoages.  The  practice  re- 
acts npon  the  whole  tone  of  his 
jBcholarship,  giving  it  accaracj  and 
depth;  awakening  the  perception  of 
those  subtle  shades  of  expression 
which  escaped  him  before,  and  quick- 
ening his  sense  of  classic  elegance  and 
beanty.  It  demands,  however,  the 
greatest  care  and  discrimination  on 
the  tntor^s  part.  Those  passages  onlj 
firom  English  poetry  should  at  first  be 
given  for  translation  which  approach 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  simplicity  of 
the  Latin  Idiom.  To  snbdne  to  classi- 
cal purity  overcrowded  imagery,  com- 
plexity of  metaphor,  affected,  senti- 
mentid,  over-florid  English,  is  not  a 
task  to  be  imposed  npon  a  mere  tiro ; 
it  is  the  consummate  triumph  of  the 
most  exquisite  scholarship.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  the  Latin 
language  had  not  the  universality,  the 
comprehensiveness,  and  flexibility  of 
the  Greek:  it  was  moulded  by  the 
two  great  spheres  of  national  energy, 
the  Camp  and  the  Senate ;  and  in  Its 
purest  epochs  was  scarcely  capable 
of  giving  adequate  utterance  to  the 
subtleties  of  philosophic  thought,  or 
the  elaborate  sentimentalism  of  mo- 
dern poetry.  *^  Latin  verse,*'  says  the 
eminent  scholar  and  critic  whom  we 
have  before  quoted,  '^  is  the  noblest 
vehicle  for  subjects  which  admit  of 
study  and  skill  and  elaborate  finish 
—  where  the  expression  should  be 
condensed  or  expanded,  either  to  en- 
force moral  truth  by  some  pregnant 
and  apothegmatic  line,  or  to  invest 
k  dry  and  barren  subject  with  foreign 
hues  of  picturesque  beauty:  here  it 
moves  in  its  own  element ;  its  masca- 
line  beauty  and  its  suggestive  richness 
bave  full  scope.''  We  should  hardly 
have  invited  attention  to  a  truth  which 
mav  appear  to  some  at  once  cardinal 
and  obvious,  had  we  not  seen  it  con- 
stantly neglected  by  inferior  peda- 
gogues, who,  partly  from  a  petty  am- 
bition, partly  from  want  of  discrimi- 
nation,  seemed  determined  to  mul- 
tiply rather  than  alleviate  the  diffi- 
cnlties  of  their  scholars. 

We  shall  probably  be  thought  para- 
doxical for  our  opposition  to  another 
practice  which  has  long  been  a  part 
of  the  classical  discipline  of  our  public 
Bchools.  We  allude  to  what  is  termed 


"  Repetition;"  that  is  to  say,  the 
wholesale  committing  to  memory  of 
books  of  the  jEneid^  the  odes  of  Ho- 
race, or  even  speeches  of  Cicero.  It 
is  stimulated  by  prises,  and  is  beyond 
question  well  adapted  to  invigorate  the 
memory ;  but  unless  employed  witb 
unusual  discrimination,  it  is  apt  to 
consult  the  memory  at  the  expense  of 
higher  and  nobler  faculties.  We  have 
known  boys  receive  a  prize  for  repeat- 
ing a  play  of  Sophocles,  without  be- 
ing able  to  construe  accurately  a  single 
passage  therein.  In  such  cases — and 
they  are  by  no  means  of  unfrequeni 
occurrence — it  is  obvious  that  a  double 
mischief  is  engendered  by  the  prac- 
tice; the  mind  is  deadened  to  the 
vivid  perception  of  poetical  beauty, 
and  a  fatal  facility  of  mere  verbiage  is 
acquired,  without  any  adequate  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  composer — without 
clearness  of  conception,  definite  ima- 
gery, or  skilful  choice  of  phrase.  It 
is  arduous  to  contend  against  the  pre- 
judices of  schoolmasters — they  are 
often  compelled  to  revolve  in  the  old 
orbit  by  the  absence  of  sympathy  or 
unanimity.  Prescriptive  usage  and 
tradition  exert  their  venerable  influ- 
ence against  change;  and  the  onerous 
nature  of  their  duties  often  admits  of 
little  discrimination  in  adjusting  their 
system  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
scholars.  But  surely  it  would  be  easy 
to  substitute  a  selection  of  beautiful 
passages,  such  as  the  memorable  lines 
in  honour  of  Marcellus,  and  the 
speeches,  so  full  of  sweetness  and 
pathos,  in  the  latter  books  of  the 
JSneid^  for  these  indiscriminate  tasks, 
whereby  both  the  virtues  and  the 
faults  of  antiquity  are  stereotyped, 
and  condemned  to  promiscuous  and 
servile  imitation.  We  cannot  help' 
snggesting,  too,  that  a  similar  chang^ 
might  be  made  with  great  advantage- 
in  the  system  of  impositions.  Learn- 
ing particular  passages  by  heart  would 
surely  prove  a  far  more  salutary  dis- 
cipline than  the  existing  practice,, 
whereby  boys  are  constantly  sen- 
tenced to  write  out  thousands  of  lines, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  hand- 
writing, in  which  a  slovenly  style, 
once  contracted,  often  lasts  for  life. 
It  is  easy  to  object  that  the  powers  of 
memory  vary,  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  graduate  the  task  to  indi- 
vidual capacities ;  but  the  facility  of 
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writiDg  rapidlj  yaries  almost  equally, 
and  a  clever  schoolmaster  soon  learns 
to  appreciate  the  faculties  of  his 
pupils. 

The  editor  of  the  Oxford  Anthology 
bears  a  highly  distinguished  name  as 
a  classical  scholar;  and  we  only  wish 
he  had  contributed  more  of  his  own 
compositions  to  the  volume  before  us. 
He  disclaims,  in  his  preface,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  any  intention  of  ri- 
valling the  Arundines  Cami.  We 
cannot  but  suspect  there  is  a  slight 
affectation  in  this;  but  it  would  not 
be  good  taste  in  us  to  put  the  two 
works  in  competition;  and  we  shall 
only  say,  we  are  glad  to  find  in  the 
Anthology  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  comic  rhymes  with  which  the 
Arundines  were  absolutely  overmn. 
To  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgment,  we  will  point  out  several  of 
those  versions  from  English  poetry 
which  seem  to  us  most  elegant  and 
tasteful.  A  place  in  the  front  rank 
must  be  assigned  to  Mr  Gold  win 
Smith,  fellow  of  University  College — a 
most  accomplished  and  gifted  scholar, 
whose  name  so  often  figures  among 
the  laurelled  lists  of  the  Academic 
Register.  Among  his  translations  will 
be  found  a  version  of  four  stanzas  of 
Gray*s  Elegy  into  Latin  elegiacs.  He 
has  modestly  abstained  from  attempt- 
ing the  whole  —  an  ambitious  task 
essayed  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Macanlay, 
in  the  Arundines  Cami,  The  pecu- 
liar difficulties  which  beset  the  scho- 
lar in  this  arduous  enterprise  have 
been  described  with  characteristic 
taste  by  Dean  Mllman.  They  are 
created  by  the  peculiar  cast  of  beaaty 
which  graces  the  original  poem. 

^  That  beaaty  oonsista  in  the  perfect 
balance  and  harmony  between  the  thought 
and  the  language,  in  the  nnity  of  the  ver- 
sification with  the  general  expression : 
there  is  at  once  consummate  art  and  per- 
fect ease;  CTery  line  of  language  is  in  its 
proper  gradation,  every  word  in  its  pro- 
per place ;  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and 
numbers  are,  as  it  were,  tones  in  the 
general  harmony.  Thns  it  is  that  the 
slightest  substitution  forces  an  invidious 
comparison ;  that  the  slightest  transpo- 
sition mars  the  effect;  the  least  omission 
makes  a  void,  and  a  superfluous  word  is 
felt  as  a  clog  and  a  burthen.  Even  if  the 
copy  could  be  perfectly  alike,  n^th  no 
feature  lost,  no  lineament  misplaced,  we 
demand  the  life,  the  expression  of  the 


originaL  But  perfect  fidelity  is  indeed 
almost  impossible, from  the  different  idiom 
of  the  languages,  the  closer  or  more  dif- 
fuse forms  of  speech,  the  different  length 
of  the  corresponding  verses ;  we  always 
have  too  much  or  too  little ;  the  version 
is  in  one  place  inadequate,  in  another 
spun  out  beyond  the  proper  extent" 

The  first  stanza  of  the  Elegy — 

**  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

The  lowing  herd  windi  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  woaiy 
way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and 
to  me :  ** 

is  thus  rendered  by  Mr  Smith : — 

**  Rettulit  exsequias  lucis  vox  ferrea;  reptaft 
Non  sine  mugitu  per  jnga  longa  pecus, 

Ipse  domum  tarao  graditur  pede  fessus  aiator, 
Et  nocti  et  nobis  terra  relicta  vacat.** 

Is  exsequias  lucis  a  classical  expres- 
sion? In  our  humble  judgment  it 
savours  more  of  the  ambitions,  affected 
diction  of  Claudian  and  the  silver  age 
than  of  the  majestic  simplicity  of  Vk- 
gil,  the  modest  unaffected  purity  of 
Horace  and  Tibnllus.  Would  not  the 
Augustan  poets  have  written  com- 
posuit  diem,  or  lucemf  And  is  not 
vox  ferrea  fairly  open  to  objection? 
Considering  that  there  is  no  contexti 
no  preceding  verse  to  explain  the 
phrase,  it  is  surely  hardly  intelligible 
apart  from  the  original.  Shakespeare 
talks  of  the  iron  tongue;  but  the  mid* 
night  btU^  in  the  foregoing  line,  avoids 
all  ambiguity.  Anxiety  for  close  fi- 
delity to  the  original  has  probably  be- 
tn^ed  the  translator  into  both  these 
exceptionable  terms.  But  the  three 
succeeding  lines  are  admirable ;  eveiy 
hue  and  shade  of  expression  is  reli- 
giously preserved,  and  that  witboot 
any  sacrifice  of  the  classical  idiom: 
nothing  is  otiose  ;no  new  image  ia 
officiously  intruded ;  there  is  nothing 
savouring  of  elaborate  or  toilsome 
artifice;  while  the  last  line  retains 
much  of  the  quiet  melancholy  of  the 
original.  We  subjoin  the  three  suc- 
ceeding stanzas,  with  the  Latin  Ter- 
sion : — 

"Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on 
the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droniiur 
flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  tiie  distant  folds: 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  eomplaia 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bowiTf 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 
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HtrkI  bow  ihe  saered  calm  that  breathM 
around. 
Bids  every  tierce  tomaltiioas  passion  cease, 
Ib  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the 
ground 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace.** 

*  _ 

'JaaiqiM  ocnloi  sensim  sublustres  fallere 
colles, 

Omnis  et  in  toto  eonticet  aura  polo : 
Tantum  clausa  procul  tinnitus  ovilia  mulcet 

Somnifer,  et  resono  cantharus  orbe  Tolat. 

iBterdnm  atqne  beder&  vestita  i  culmine 
turris 

Ad  Innam  auditur  noctua  mcesta  queri ; 
Secretia  si  quis  propiika  penetralibus  errans 

Rumpat  inaccessM  jura  vetusta  domiks. 

Andin*!  ut  insanos  animi  cessare  tumultus 
QusB  spirat  late  pax  veneranda  jubet ; 

Eqne  solo  tenui  ffratissima  Yoce  susurrat, 
Crede,  manet  fessos  non  violanda  quies.^* 

The  classical  reader  will  not  accuse 
OB  of  indiscriminate  panegyric,  if  we 
dedine  to  find  any  faalt  in  these  lines. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  opening 
stanzas  of  the  poem  are  by  far  the 
easiest  to  invest  with  a  classical  garb : 
they  are  almost  entirely  descriptiye, 
aod  the  images  presented  fall  with 
more  or  less  facility  into  any  lan- 
guage:  it  is  the  subsequent  train  of 
sentiment  and  reflection,  awoke  by 
those  images,  which  it  is  so  diflScult, 
if  not  impracticable,  to  embody  in  a 
Latin  version.  But  this  in  no  degree 
detracts  from  the  honour  due  to  the 
Oxford  translator :  he  has  shown  that 
be  knows  his  own  strength,  and  the 
cftpadties  of  the  language;  and  he 
liaa  triumphed  where  others — and 
those  scholars  of  no  ordinary  preten- 
sions— ^have  conspicuously  failed. 

The  following  lines  of  Coleridge, 
translated  into  asclepiads  by  Mr 
Smith,  show  that  his  powers  of  versi- 
fication are  not  confined  to  elegiacs:— 

**  As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
I  plucked,  the  garden*s  pride, 
Within  the  petals  of  a  rose 
A  sleeping  Loye  I  spied : 

Around  his  brows  a  beamy  wreath 

Of  many  a  lucent  hue  ; 
All  purple  glowed  bis  cheek  beneath, 

Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  softly  seized  the  unguarded  Power, 

Nor  scared  bis  balmy  rest. 
And  placed  him,  caged  within  the  flower. 

On  spotless  Sarah's  breast.*^ 

^  Dmn,  quscunquo  viget  copia  narium, 
Horti  delicias  persequor,  in  rosis 
Nupcr  flore  jacentem 
V  idi  fort&  cupidinem  ; 


Lumen  cui  rutils  tempora  tenia 
Ambit  versicolor;  purpurese  geuB 
Subter  dulce  coruscis 
Ardent  roribus  ebrie. 

Incaotum  tener4  corripui  manu 
Somnos  ne  placidos  discuterem,  et  sinus* 
Sic  in  flore  revinctum 
Sarc  sub  niveos  tulL'* 

But  we  cannot  speak  in  eulogistic 
terms  of  some  other  contributors  to 
the  Anthology.  The  following  speci- 
men of  Mr  George  Butler's  composi- 
tion is,  in  our  opinion,  below  medio- 
crity.  It  is  designed  for  a  version  of 
Wordsworth's  "  Lncy,"  which  is  com- 
posed of  three  stanzas,  characterised 
by  peculiar  simplicity — a  trait  which 
would  have  secured  it  a  better  fate  at 
the  hands  of  another  translator.  The 
first  of  these  stanzas  is  thus  massacred 
by  Mr  Butler — 

**  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways, 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove  ; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise. 
And  very  few  to  love." 

*'  Avia  qui  tacito  perrepit  flumine  Dora, 
Exiguam  tenuit  nostra  puella  domnm : 
Rams  earn,  semper  rams  laudator  adibat  i. 
Yix  quoque,  qui  colerent,  unus  et  alter 
erant." 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  reputation 
of  the  Oxford  Anthology  does  not 
repose  upon  Mr  Butler's  shoulders. 
We  never  saw  a  version  disfigured  hj 
so  many  faults.  In  the  first  place, 
the  English  is  painfully  diluted :  and 
for  this  there  is  no  excuse;  for  full 
expression  has  been  given  to  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  subjoined  elegiac  couplet^ 
by  Mr  De  Teissiez  of  Corpus  Christi 
College : — 

'*  Avia  tesqua  fovens,  curve  prope  flnmius 
DevsD, 
Parca  precis  Virgo,  nescia  laudis,  erat.*^ 

The  effect  of  semper  rarus  is  ex- 
tremely awkward ;  it  is  evidently  not 
intended  for  an  oxymoron :  if  it  had 
been  so  designed,  it  would  have  been 
a  very  tasteless  employment  of  that 
figure.  As  it  stands,  it  presents  the 
most  grotesque,  self-neutralising  as- 
pect imaginable.  And  we  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  us,  discern  anv  distinc- 
tion between  laudator  ana  colerent, 
Colo  is  not  the  classical  expression  for 
love ;  it  usually  signifies  the  homage 
paid  by  a  dependant  to  his  patron-^ 
the  deference  shown  by  man  to  man, 
not  the  devotion  of  a  lover  :  instead 
of  being  distinguished  from  laudator^ 
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it  exactly  corresponds  to  it  In  the 
succeeding  lines  the  translator  is  not 
a  whit  happier  :— 

**  A  violet  bj  a  mossy  stone, 
Half-hidden  from  the  eye. 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  ikj.** 


**  Scilicet  occaltse  yiols  crescebat  ad  instar, 
Quae  lapidis  miisco  semioperta  latet ; 
Tam  puichra,  stherio  quam  qus  nitetunica 
coslo 
Stella,  tenebroso  clarior  orta  polo.** 

Adinstar  is  declared  by  the  highest 
authority  (see  Andrew's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary) to  be  a  post-classical  usage. 
Lapidis  musco  is  of  very  doubtful 
propriety  as  a  classical  construction. 
jEtlierio  caio  is  a  terribly  hackneyed 
phrase,  appropriated  by  every  tiro 
from  the  ^'  Gradus  ad  Pamassom :  ^ 
and — worse  than  all— the  word  cce/io 
is  in  the  very  next  line  repeated  in 
the  equivalent  polo.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  alliteration — torturing  to  every 
classical  ear — it  is  rather  superfluous 
to  have  two  skies  in  the  same  coupleti 
especially  when  in  the  original  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  in  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  only  one  exists.  Tene- 
broso is  not  only  a  gratuitous  intrusion, 
like  polo,  but  it  is  a  false  epithet.  We^ 
at  any  rate,  have  never  seen  stars 
shining  in  a  dark  night ;  but — no 
question — Mr  George  Butler  ♦  knows 
better  how  these  things  are  arranged. 

It  would  be  injustice  both  to  the 
Anthology  and  to  our  readers  to  omit 
the  following  exquisite  gem,  MrRoun- 
dell  Palmer's  version  of  Wordsworth's 
Laurel: — 

<*  Tis  sang  in  ancient  minstrelsj 

That  Phoebus  wont  to  wear 
The  leaves  of  any  pleasant  tree 

Around  his  golden  hair, 
Till  Daphne,  desperate  with  pnTfOit 

Of  his  imperious  love. 
At  her  own  prayer  transformed,  took  root 

A  laurel  in  the  grove. 
Then  did  the  penitent  adorn 

His  brow  with  laurel  green  ; 
And  *mid  his  bright  locks,  never  ahom. 

No  meaner  leaf  vras  seen  ; 
And  poets  sage,  in  every  age. 

About  their  temples  wound 
The  bay ;  and  conquerors  thanked  the  gods 

With  laurel  chaplets  crowned. 


Into  the  mists  of  fabling  time 

So  far  runs  back  the  praise 
Of  beauty,  which  disdains  to  climb 

Along  forbidden  ways  ; 
That  scorns  temptation,  power  dfl&«l^ 

Where  mutual  love  is  not ; 
And  to  the  tomb  for  rescue  flies. 

When  life  would  be  a  blot.** 


'*  Phosbos,  nt  priiei  memorant  poets,. 
Siqua  per  silvam  placuisset  arbof, 
Nectere  auratos  solitus  capillos 
Fronde  decora : 

Donee  aadacem  fugiens  amorem 
Constitit  Daphne,  et  precibns  petite 
Stirpe  decrescens,  nova  laurua  almis 
Se  dedit  ombrii. 

Conscius  euIpsD  misenuisqae  Raptor 
Coepit  ex  illo  redimire  dies 
Laurek  crinas,  neque  viliorem 
Ferre  coronam. 

Inde  per  eonctoi  pia  torba  vatom 
Laured  frontem  religavit  annos  ; 
Inde  Dis  pugne  sacra  laureatus 
Solvere  victor. 

Sic  ab  arcanis  vetemm  tenebris 
Fama  virtntis  repetenda  casts, 
Turpium  aadentis  vetitos  honoram 
Spemere  calles : 

Quae,  nisi  juncti  coeant  amores. 
Dona  contemnit,  neque  cedet  armii ; 
ProTocans  morti,  nisi  laus  supenit 
Integra  vit».* 


»i 


With  one  exception — the  grammatical 
oversight  in  provocans  morti,  the  con* 
Btruction  undoubtedly  requiring  ad 
mortem — ^we  are  only  at  a  loss  what 
most  to  admire  in  this  translation: 
the  harmonious  modulation  of  the 
rhythm,  the  ease  and  facility  of  the 
construction,  the  close  fidelity  to  the 
original,  combined  with  an  exquisitely 
classical  tone,  which  gives  it  all  the 
air  of  a  native  effusion.  May  the 
example  of  its  gifted  and  eminent 
author  inspire  the  juvenile  votaries  of 
the  classical  Muse  on  the  banks  of 
the  Isis  I  His  name  will,  at  any  rate* 
never  cease  to  remind  them  that  there 
is  not  quite  the  antipathy  between  ele- 
gant scholarship  and  forensic  or  par- 
liamentary fame  which  certain  Liberals 
would  have  them  believe.  Space,  un- 
happily, forbids  the  ciUtion  of  his 
brother,  Mr  £dwin  Palmer's,  transl*- 
tion  of  Spencer's  Daphne  into  Latin 
elegiacs.  They  will  be  found  at  p. 
Ill,  and  are  written  in  a  style  whidi 


♦  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  at  page  83  of  the  Anthology  a  set  of  Greek  heiM^ 
meters  will  be  found,  exeoated  in  a  style  very  creditable  to  this  gentlemaas  Gxmk 
schoUurship. 
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shows  that  the  classical  vein  is  rich  in 
his  family. 

We  hardly  think  Mr  Linwood  has 
consnlted  well  for  the  classical  fame 
of  Lord  Grenvilie,  by  inserting  so 
large  a  proportion  of  that  nobleman's 
translations.  We  say  translations^ 
for  the  original  effusions  in  the  latter 
section  of  the  volnme  fally  sustain 
that  reputation  for  taste  and  elegance 
which  we  always  associate  with  the 
name  of  Grenville.  The  latter  speak 
for  themselves ;  but  it  concerns  us  to 
establish  solid  gronnds  for  the  opinion 
we  have  expressed  of  LfOrd  Grenville*s 
"Versions  from  Modem  Poetry,  We 
will  accordingly  present  to  the  reader 
a  few  specimens  of  these  composi- 
tions, Touching  that  they  shall  be  fair 
samples  of  their  average  quality.  At 
page  21  we  find  the  137th  Psalm 
rendered  into  Latin  elegiacs.  The 
tot  verse— 

«  Bj  the  riren  of  Bftbylon  we  sat  down, 
yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Sion/* 

is  represented  by  four  Latin  lines— 

**  Euphrtktis  ripn  acclines,  ubi  limite  loogo 
Forrecta,  Assyrise  tristia  culta  patent, 
AmiBsam    memorea    patriam,   sanctumque 

Siona 
Flevimns,  et  lummi  dinita  templa  Dei.** 

Will  any  one  contend  that  the  ex- 
quisite pathos  and  melancholy  tender- 
0683  of  the  original  are  not  utterly  lost 
and  frittered  away  ?  In  the  first  two 
lines,  Lord  Grenville  has  violated  the 
axiom,  that  deep  emotion,  whether 
expressed  in  profound  melancholy,  or 
angry  invective,  or  passionate  sorrow, 
never  indulges  itself,  finds  no  relief, 
in  prolix  local  description.  One  touch 
of  the  Poet's  pen,  "  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,*'  designates  the  scene,  which 
itself  is  all-important,  once  for  all; 
but  in  the  noble  translator's  feeble 
expansion  the  idea  evaporates,  the 
energy  and  the  pathos  of  simplicity 
are  lost.  It  reminds  ns  exactly  of  a 
schoolboy's  expedient,  anxious  only 
to  fill  np  the  line,  no  matter  at  what 
sacrifice  of  relevancy,  taste,  or  har- 
mony. The  same  fatal  languor  of 
expression  haunts  the  following  dis- 
tich :  its  redundancy  and  repetition  are 
totally  incompatible  with  strong  feel- 
ing. In  Justice  to  Lord  Grenville, 
we  can  only  suggest  that  what  the 
editor  has  published  as  his  choicest 
effusions,  were  in  reality  mere  school- 


boy exercises,  religiously  embalmed 
and  preserved  by  the  affection  of 
friends  or  relatives,  and  afterwards  in- 
judiciously published  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  date,  which  would  have 
enabled  the  critic  to  contrast  the 
crude  performances  of  the  boy  with 
the  severe  taste  of  the  ripe  and  gifl^ 
scholar.  The  succeeding  couplet  is, 
however,  a  far  more  adequate  version 
of  the  following  line :  '*  We  banged 
our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the 
midst  thereof:" — 

^*  At  qui   m<B8ta    salix  ^nvlMm   oflfoderat 
umbram, 
Pendebant  tacitie,  prutina  eara,  Ijne.** 

The  epithet  *'  tacitse,"  and  the  appo- 
sition *^pristina  cura,"  are  far  from 
censurable  additions;  they  develop, 
instead  of  weakening,  the  sentiment. 
A  few  lines  below,  we  find  a  very 
suspicious  quantity  in  ergone.  Snch 
licenses  were,  however,  common  in 
the  less  fastidious  days  of  Lord  Grren- 
ville. 

We  will  give  the  following  version 
of  Thomson's  "Redbreast"  at  length, 
as  it  consists  of  a  few  lines  only : — 
''The  redbreast,   sacred   to  the  hootehold 

Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  tky, 
In  jojrleis  fields  and  thomj  thidcets  leawf 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  titisted 

man 
His  annual  visit.     Half-afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk, 

alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  o*er 

the  floor, 
Ejres  all  the  smiling  bmilj  askance  ; 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  wfa«t« 

he  is  ; 
Till,  more  £smiliar  grown,  the  table-cmmbfl 
Attract  his  slender  feet.** 

**  Ingenue  mentis,  pulchnsque  rubecnU  for- 
,  m», 

Conviva,  et  nostris  hospes  arnica  focia, 
Qu»  patrios  olim  campos  saltosque  relin" 
^uis, 
Frigus  ubi  et  brnmac  SBTior  bora  venit ; 
Et  rostro  primum  pulsans  alAque  fenestram 
Perlustras  dubio  lumine  caota  domnm — 
Frustula  turn  raptim  exeipiens  liirtiTa  x»- 
cedis, 
Mox  repetis  tenuem  non  satiata  cibom  ; 
Hospitium  donee  certosque  ezperta  Penar 
tes, 
lascivis  Tostros  fortior  ante  pedes.  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  ele- 
gance and  spirit  of  these  verses,  and 
equally  impossible  to  deny  that  Lord 
Grenville  has  paraphrased  where  he 
ought  to  have  translated,  and  has 
chosen  elegiacs  where  he  ought  to 
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bavo  cbosen  hexameters.  The  se- 
cond error  clearly  was  the  parent  of 
the  first :  metrical  exigencies  insert- 
ed the  first  line,  which,  though  con- 
fessedly a  pretty,  is  qaite  a  gratuit- 
ous piece  of  additional  colouring.  In 
the  third  the  epithets,  which  Thom- 
son never  destined  for  expletives,  are 
summarily  cancelled,  and  that  with- 
out any  plea  of  metrical  necessity : 
the  remaining  lines  are  elegant,  but 
needlessly  periphrastic.  We  are  as- 
tonished that  the  structure  of  the 
English  original,  the  cadences,  breaks 
and  pauses,  did  not  naturally  suggest 
the  Virgilian  hexameter  as  the  fittest 
vehicle  for  a  Latin  version :  a  pas- 
sage less  congenial  to  elegiacs  could 
scarcely  have  been  found. 

We  turn  from  Lord  Grenville  to 
another  patrician  contributor,  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  eminently  suc- 
cessful, in  our  opinion,  in  both  paths 
of  composition.  At  the  ninety-sixth 
page  of  the  Anthology  will  be  found 
a  translation  of  Milton*8  **  Speech  of 
the  Genius  of  the  Wood  **  into  Vir- 
gilian hexameters,  at  once  classical 
and  faithful.  It  is  too  long  to  quote 
here ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  presenting  to  the  reader  the 
following  l>eautiful  lines  in  honour  of 
Eton,  as  full  of  piety  aa  they  are  of 
eloquence : — 

'*8it   mihi   primitias^e    meas    t«nneiqnt 
triamphot. 
Sit  revocare  tnos,  dalcis  Etona !  diet. 
AoBpicc  te,  Buminc  miiari  cnlmiiift  fanue^ 

Et  pamm  antiqna  Incis  adire  jnbar 
Edidici  pner,  et  jam  primo  in  limine  Tit«, 

Ingenoas  Terse  landis  amare  viaa : 
O  jancta  Aonidom  lanro  prseepta  lalntii 

iEternae !  et  Musis  Consociata  6do8 ! 
O  felix  doctrina!  et  divina  insita  luce  I 

QosB  toleras  animo  luroina  iansta  meo ; 
Incorrupta,  precor,  maneas,  atqtie  Integra^ 
neu  te 
Aura  regat  popnli,  nen  noTitatis  amor: 
Stet  qnoquo  pnsca  domns   (neque  Miia 
manns  impia  tangat), 
Floreat  in  mediis  intemerata  minia ; 
Det  Patribas  Pirtres,  Popnioque  det  inelyta 
CiTes, 
Eloqninrnque  Foro,  Jndiciiaqne  deeus, 
Conciliisqae  ammos,  magncqiie  det  ordint 
genti 
Immortalem  altiL  com  pietate  ftdeml 
Florcat,  intaeti  per  postera  s»cala  famft, 
Cura  din  patriv,  cura  patema  Dei.** 

The  vigorous  and  rushing  verse  of 
the  concluding  lines  towers  above  the 


Ovidian  distich,  and  soars  to  the 
miyesty  of  Virgil.  The  '*  Epitaph  for 
the  Sutue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington" 
is,  both  in  style  and  conception^ 
thoroughly  Roman : — 

"  Conservaia  tnis  Asia  atqne  Earopa  trium- 
phis 
Invictam  bello  te  coluere  ducem. 
Nunc  umbrata  geris  civili  tempora  querea^ 
Ut  desit  fama  gloria  nulla  tu».** 

Side  by  side  with  this  we  must 
place  Lord  Wellesley*s  tribute  to  the 
Great  Conqueror's  rival, — his  **  Imi- 
tation of  a  Greek  Epitaph  on  Bona- 
parte's Tomb  at  St  Helena  :''-- 

**  Fulmen  Alexandria  et  Tictricia  Cnsarii 
arma, 
Alpinnmqoe  Afrt  qai  superavit  iter, 
Quem  toper  Eoropam  rapido  Victoria  curm 

Vexit,  et  alatii  gloria  duxit  equis, 
Rupe  sab  hfte  ejecturo,  inopem,  bustoqoe 
carentem, 
Fortnme  verso  nomine,  condit  humus. 
Ira  tyrannorum,  et  Vesana  superbia  regum 

Saviat  in  cineres  insatiata  tuos ! 
At   non  Yietrices  aquilaa   iamssque   per 
orbem 
Immortale  decni  deleat  ulla  dies. 
Ilia  tui   memor   usque,  tuisque    superbn 
triumphisy 
Gallia,  jurata  stet  tibi  firma  fide, 
Te  desideriis,  alto  te  pectore  senrat, 
H»c  sola,  hmc  tanto  digna  sepulchrs 


viro. 


»» 


Mr  W.  B.  Jones,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
rersity  College,  is  a  very  frequent 
contributor  to  this  collection.  Shrews- 
bury prepossessions  on  the  part  of 
the  editor  mav  in  some  degree  account 
for  this ;  for  Mr  Jones,  though  many 
of  his  pieces  are  not  devoid  of  elegance 
and  taste,  is  by  no  means  the  Cory- 
phaeus of  the  Anthology.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  a 
contemporary*  of  considerable  and 
deserved  reputation  ventured  the  as- 
sertion that  the  translation  of  Sliake- 
speare,  at  p.  52,  *'  might  appear  as  ft. 
recovered  fragment  of  T^nce,  with- 
out the  most  acute  scholar  being  able 
to  impeach  its  genuineness  from  in- 
ternal evidence  idoue.**  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  extravagant  eulogy 
renders  its  author  or  its  victim  most 
ridiculous.  The  challenge  thus  rashly 
given  was  not  long  unanswered.  The 
Classical  Museum  took  np  the  gauntlet, 
and  exposed  four  blunders  within 
nine  verses — ^blunders  whose  flagranoj 
must,  we  fear,  exclude  this  modem 
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Terence  from  the  honourable  compe- 
tition designed  him  by  the  reviewer — 
a  sad  warning  this  for  friendly  critics 
and  indiscriminate  panegyrists  1  Mr 
Jones  has  attempteid,  however,  with 
considerable  success,  rather  an  ambi- 
tious task  in  translating  the  following 
beautiful  lines  of  Coleridge : — 

**  AIm  !  they  had  been  friends  in  jouth ; 
But  whiipering  fconguei  can  poison  truth : 

And  constancy  dwells  in  realms  above; 
And  life  is  thorn j;  and  jouth  is  vain; 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madniws  in  the  brain. 
Each  s|Mkke  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  hi^  hearths  best  brother ; 
Thej  parted — ne>r  to  meet  again ! 

Biut  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining;  — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliflb  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 

A  drearj  sea  now  flows  between ; — 
But  neither  beat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  awaj,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been/* 

«  Hen  I  illis  olim  faerat  eonjuneta  juventus ; 
Sed  potis  est  mendaz  lingua  levare  fidem ; 
Mens  levis  est  juvenum ;  spinis  via  consita 
vit»; 
Jampridem  in  eoslis  incola  fidus  amor : 
JEhtuat  iufelix,  capiti  sucoensus  amato, 

Et  mala  vecordem  distrahit  ira  sinnm — 
Mutua  dixerunt  dulces  convicia  amici, 
Jamque  dies  sociis  ultimns  ille  fiiit : 
Haud    tamen    inventum    vacui    solamen 
amoris. 
Nee  desiderii  disperiere  note. 
Ingentis  veluti  divulsa  eacumina  montis, 

Distinct  iratis  asquor  inane  fretis; 
At  non  tristis  hjems,  neqne  sol,  non  ful- 
minis  ictus, 
Obruet  antiqui  foBderis  indicium." 

No  foreign  version  can  adequately 
express  the  deep  melancholy  pathos 
of  this  passage.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  would  have  fared  much 
better  in  other  hands. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  con- 
tributions of  Mr  John  Conington,  the 
recently  appointed  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  elec- 
tion of  great  promise  to  the  cause  of 
classical  scholarship.  Space  will  not 
allow  of  our  doing  full  justice  to  his 
compositions:  the  following,  however, 
may  be  quoted  as  a  fair  specimen : — 

'*B7  foreign  hands  thy  djing  eyes    were 

dosed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed ; 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  Kntve  adorned. 
By  strangers    honoured,   and   by  strangen 

moumM! 
Wh»X  though  no  friends    in  sablt   weeds 

appear, 
Cbieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a 

year, 


And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 

To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show  I 

What  though  no  weeping  loves    thy  ashes 

grace. 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  £sce  ? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee 

room. 
Nor  sacred  dirge  be  muttered  o*er  thy  tomb? 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be 

dressed. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast.^ 


'*At  tibi  languentes  manus  ezten 
ocellos, 

Extera  composuit  membra  decora  maano, 
Addidit  ignoto  cultum  manus  extera  bnsto, 

Extemi  Inctus,  externa  auxit  amor. 
Quid  si  pullati  pro  te  non  cemet  amiet 

Hora  breves  lacrymas,  annus  inane  decns  ? 
Quid  si  non  videant  simolati  insignia  loetns 

Urban!  lusus,  noctivagique  choxi  ? 
Quid   licet  illaerymans  tua  non  notet  ossa 
cupido, 

Mortua  nee  fallax  exprimat  ora  lapis  T 
Si  non  sufficiat  tellos  sacrata  sepnlchnim. 

Nee  capiat  flentikm  murmuim  sancta  cinis; 
At  tumulus  multo  deeoratus  flore  virebit, 

Urgebitque  levi  pondere  terra  sinum  f  ** 

AntkoLf'^  84. 

The  emphasis  of  the  four  first  lines 
is  here  admirably  preserved.  We  can- 
not help  thinking,  however,  that,  in 
tiie  fourth  line,  auxit  is  an  awkward 
expression  in  connection  with  cuiium 
Inuio,  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that 
luctus  is  repeated  in  the  seventh  yerse, 
after  its  occurrence  in  the  fourth ;  then 
foUlax  is  by  no  means  an  equivalent 
for  polished;  it  substitutes  a  totally 
different  idea:  capiat  murmura  is 
surely  a  very  bald  prosaic  phrase; 
and  muUo  flore  is  not  rising  flowers. 

In  Greek  composition  scarcely  any 
contributor  to  the  Anthology  can  dis- 
pute the  palm  with  Mr  Riddell.  At 
page  60  there  is  a  version  of  some 
noble  lines  of  Byron  into  Homeric 
hexameters — an  exquisite  gem  :  and 
there  are  several  of  his  translations 
from  Shakespeare  into  Greek  iambics 
which  embody  the  pure  idiom  of  the 
Greek  tragedians  with  fidelity  to  the 
English,  and  without  the  slightest 
pedantry  or  affectation.  We  much 
regret  that  this  collection  presents 
but  one  specimen  of  Mr  Osborne 
Gordon^s  well-known  taste  and  schol- 
arship :  it  consists  of  a  few  lines  on 
Sir  F.  Chantrey's  **  Monument  to 
Two  ChUdren,"  in  Lichfield  Cathed- 
ral,  which-represent  to  admiration  the 
icy  coldness  and  the  antithetical  con- 
ceit for  which  Greek  epitaphs  are  pro- 
verbial. 
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We  cannot  close  this  article  with- 
out congratQlations  to  the  lovers  of 
Latin  scholarship  on  the  publication 
of  that  elegant  and  tastefnl  volume) 
the  SahrincB  Corolla.  It  has  happily 
been  the  means  of  calling  forth  from 
privacy  many  of  Dr  Kennedy's  effu- 
sions— a  scholar,  in  competition  with 
whom  no  cotemporary,  we  believe, 
will  presume  to  enter  the  lists  of 
classical  composition.  We  cannot, 
within  our  limited  space,  attempt  to 
do  justice  to  the  manifold  beauties  of 
bis  style,  and  his  extraordinary  com- 
mand utiitisque  linfftut ;  the  following 
lines,  however,  may  serve  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  brilliant  qualities  as 
a  translator : — 

**  Milton !  thoa  Bhooldst  be  living   at  thii 
hour  ; 

England  hath  need  of  thee  ;  ahe  is  a  fen 

Of  stagnant  waters  ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men : 

Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again. 
And    give    ua    manners,    virtue,   Creedom, 

power. 
Thv  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  lUct 
the  sea  ; 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  waj 
In  cheerful  godliness  ;  and  jet  th^  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay.*' 


*» 


**  Miltone,  vellem  nunc  quoque  viverea : 
Te  nostra,  te  nunc  postulat  Anglia : 
Que,  more  ccsnosa  paludis, 
Stagnat  iners.     Sine  castitate 
Quid  ara  et  ensis,  pluma,  focus,  valent  f 
Quo  fugit  aul»  gloria  ?    Quo  casss 
Pax  alma  ?  Quid  prises  quietis 
Angliaci  rettnent  Penates  ? 
Qtxa  prava  nobis  consulimus.     Redi,  at 
Dilapsa  prudens  sscla  redintegra : 
Daxlara  liberta.*,  pudici 
I^  redeant  sine  labe  mores, 
Et  vera  virtus,  firmaque  viribns 
Justis  potestas.     Mens  tua  lumine 
Fulffebat,  ut  sidus,  remote  : 
Vox  tua,  ceu  pelagi,  sonabat : 
Stabas  aperto  purior  ethere, 
Pejusque  leto  servitinm  timens, 
Sincera  majestas  :    Dei  que 
Muneribus  modicis  fruentem 
Tutum  per  omnes  te  tua  sanctitat 
Traduxit  annos.     Nee  tamen  immemor 
Quid  cutque  deberes,  in  horat 
Omnibus  officiis 


We  only  wish  Dr  Kennedy  had 
avoided  the  bald  unpoetical  retment. 
But  perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  find 
a  substitute. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
quote,  by  way  of  conclusion,  a  few 
stanzas  from  a  beautiful  poem  by  Mr 
Marmaduke  Lawson,  formerly  of  Bo- 
rough bridge  Hall,  Yorkshure.  The 
subject  is  certainly  a  grand  one — 
^*  Terris  mutantem  regna  Cometem.** 
But  the  following  lines  are  not  unwor- 
thy of  it : — 

'<  O  tn,  caj^illis  cinete  flagraatibna, 
Quem  veitit  atrk  terror  imagine^ 
Cscosque  moturum  tumultoa 
Regna  pavent  utriusque  mundi : 
Quo  nunc  ^r  «thram  flectis  iter  vagom 
Alb«  feraci  lucis  in  »quore  ? 
Cur  igne  ferali  refulgea 
Csruleas  novus  hospee  anni  ? 
O  si  profunda  Noctis  in  ultimoi 
Tollar  recessus,  ut  loca  devia 
Orasque  discretas  solutus 
Obstupeam  vacuosqne  traetna  ; 
Qua  parte  sacri  fnlguris  impetus 
Per  c«oa  rumpit  murmura  aobittm, 
Et  nigra  majestas  procella 
De  rutilo  procul  ardet  axe  ; 
Tuque  a  sedili  despicis  arduo, 
Gometa,  c»tns  sidereos  poli, 
Lunasque  eontemplans  labom 
Per  supetas  spatiaris  auas. 
Te  eantus  horret  navita  marmoria 
Demenaus  astris  dorsa  tumentia  ; 
Te  pastor  adspecto  nivosis 
E  speculis  animum  fatigat, 
Ne  celsiorea  flumina  mosreant 
Contraeta  ripas,  ne  sitiant  ^r^ea, 
Yirumque  letalem  capilha 
Decutias  rapidasque  pestei. 
Te  semper  anteit  dura  Necessitas 
Terras  tuentem  lumine  lugubri, 
PlumAque  devectum  rubenti 
Per  nebulas  pluviosque  rores : 
Terrorque  cristis  excubias  a^ns 
Pemoctat    O  Fax  per  liquidum  •thera 
Qua  vol  vis  indefessa  flamnuu, 
Regibus  exitiale  lumen, 
Qaid  mirum,  ubi  astris  snpplieia  imminaai 
Insenlpta,  si  quis  membra  perhorruit 
Quicunque  concepit  sub  imo 
Corde  nefas  taeitamque  fxaodem  f  ^ 

The  remaining  stansas  of  the  poem, 
for  which  we  are  unable  to  afford 
space,  will  be  found  at  p.  274  of  the 
Carolia. 
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Ths  iofloeiiee  exerdfed  bj  tbe  pos- 
settioo  of  tbe  pred<ms  meUls  orer 
tbe  social  eoodition  of  the  varioiis 
eoontriet  of  tbe  earth,  ia  saooeasire 
ageSt  preteDta  some  phenomena,  tbe 
caoses  and  bearing  of  which  are  im- 
portant enongfa  to  invite  consideration 
at  the  present  moment;  and  in  de- 
TOting  a  few  pages  to  the  subject, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  confine  our- 
selves as  much  as  possible  to  a  rc- 
Tiew  of  facts  and  their  results,  as 
recorded  bj  history,  and  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  monetary  theories  and 
usages,  except  so  far  as  thcj  are 
necessarily  connected  with  it  by  those 
intrinsic  properties  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  instruments  of  exchange — their 
portability,  and  generally  accepted 
value  as  commodities.  It  is  impos- 
sible altogether  to  overlook  these  pro- 
ferties,  or  the  fact  that  these  metals 
ave,  by  almost  universal  consent, 
and  in  every  age  of  the  world,  been 
used  as  money— the  representatives 
of  value  in  commercial  transactions. 
Their  possession  by  any  nation,  or 
by  individuals,  has  been,  from  tbe 
Mosaic  period  downwards  to  tbe 
present  dfay,  regarded  as  tbe  proof  of 
wealth,  and  used  as  a  material  power. 
Flocks  and  herds,  grain  and  oil,  were 
ever,  as  now,  the  most  serviceable 
possession  of  a  primitive  people  ;  and 
where  tbe  precious  metals  were  not 
indigenous  to  tbe  soil,  the  excess  of 
these  possessions  over  the  supply  re- 
quired for  consumption,  provided  tbe 
means  of  purchasing  them  for  adorn- 
ments, and  also  of  acquiring  those 
luxuries  which  they  were  unable  to 
produce  for  themselves.  In  tbe  great 
dtles,  and  amongst  tbe  eastern  com- 
munities of  tbe  Mosaic  period,  gold 
and  silver,  both  indigenous  and 
acquired  by  barter,  or  as  spoils  of  war, 
are  recorded  to  have  existed  in  great 
abundance.'  Had  we  statistical  in- 
formation to  guide  us,  we  might  per- 
haps trace  tbe  influence  of  tbe  gold  of 
Ophir,  and  of  tbe  countries  of  Assyria, 
upon  the  greatness  of  tbe  Hebrew 
race,  and  upon  tbe  rise  and  decline  of 
Btb/loOf  of  NUieyehi  of  Tyre  and 


Sidon;  «poB  their  rast  eommeiciai 
dealings  in  tbe  richest  prodacts  of  tbe 
earth  ;  and  upon  tbe  origin  of  those 
products  of  human  skill  and  sdeiice 
in  the  Old  Worid,  which  are  stUl  a 
OMrrel  and  a  mystery  to  modern 
timea.  To  the  sanids  of  Pactohis  wi th 
their  golden  yield  we  might  traee  the 
greatness,  and  subsequent  abandon- 
ment  to  luxury,  which  predpitated 
the  fall  of  tbe  Grecian  republics.  We 
might  trace  the  vast  works  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  to  the  golden  yield  of 
their  rivers  and  alluvial  soils;  and 
we  might  even  pierce  beyond  the 
view  of  history,  and  trace  to  similar 
causes  the  eariy  greatness  and  dvili- 
sation  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  tbe 
assured  existence  of  mighty  peoples, 
who  have  left  only,  in  various  parts  oC 
Asia  and  in  Central  America,  colossal 
ruins  of  dtles  and  sepulchres  aa  me- 
mentoes of  their  prosperity  and  sub- 
sequent decadence  upon  the  earth. 
But  we  have  no  sudi  statistical  data, 
or  they  arc  too  vague  to  afford  tbe 
means  of  speculating  upon  with  cer- 
tainty or  profit.  All  that  we  know 
of  many  of  these  various  peoples,  by 
whom  civilisation  and  luxury  were 
carried  to  an  extreme,  unknown  dur- 
ing many  ages  to  their  snccessors, 
the  more  ha^y  races  by  whom  their 
countries  were  overrun — is,  that  they 
possessed  tbe  precious  metals  in  abun- 
dance, and  that  those  metals  were 
used  by  tbem  extendvely  as  instm- 
ments  of  commerce,  as  well  aa  for 
personal  adornment,  and  as  the 
material  of  articles  of  luxuryj  We 
must  therefore  confine  our  inquiry  to 
a  period  subsequent  to  tbe  commence-  * 
ment  of  what  are  generally  termed 
*^  tbe  middle  ages,**  when  tbe  mighty 
fabric  of  tbe  Roman  Empire  bad 
yielded  to  tbe  assaults  made  upon  its 
enfeebled  population  from  every  alde^ 
and  moral  and  sodal  darkness,  ac- 
companied by  tbe  decline  of  learning 
and  science,  bad  fallen  upon  Europe, 
whilst  tbe  blight  of  Mohammedanism 
had  overshadowed  some  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  Asia. 
Before  entering  npoa  this  inqniiy^ 
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however,  we  mnst  premise  a  few  ob- 
servatious.  In  the  first  place,  it  can- 
not be  contended  that  the  mere  pos- 
session of  gold  in  the  soil  of  a  country 
id  a  guarantee  of  its  permanent  growth 
in  wealth  and  solid  prosperity.  We 
know,  from  ordinary  experience,  that 
easily-got  money  is  readily  spent,  and 
often  squandered.  If  the  gold-digger 
in  modern  days  rarely  becomes  a  rich 
jnan,  we  may  safely  assert  the  same 
of  gold  countries.  The  pursuits  of 
regular  industry  are  neglected,  when 
a  few  spadefuls  of  earth,  turned  up  by 
a  sort  of  vagrant  husbandry,  will  suf- 
fice to  enable  the  holder  of  the  pick 
and  spade  to  indulge  in  injurious  ex- 
cess ;  and  as  our  gold-diggers  are 
seldom  found  to  be  exemplary  charac- 
ters, the  same  may  doubtless  be  said 
of  those  who  have  in  other  ages  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  same  occupation. 
The  wealth  amassed  by  the  anti-me- 
dieval communities  was  not  divided 
amongst  the  mining  classes.  These, 
we  have  every  warrant  of  historic 
evidence  to  show,  were  mere  serfs. 
It  has  been  the  same  in  more  modern 
limes.  In  the  Hartz  mines,  in  those 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  Peru, 
the  labourers  were  slaves  or  criminals, 
working  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
nobles  and  landowners,  or  for  the 
states  in  which  the  golden  deposits 
were  found.  The  parties  chiefly  bene- 
fited by  their  labours  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  such  nobles  and  land- 
owners, or  the  goveniments  of  the 
countries  containing  the  deposits  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  ultimately 
those  traders  and  countries  whose 
commercial  enterprise  enabled  them 
to  supply  them  profitably  with  the 
luxuries  for  which  they  thirsted.  The 
great  commercial  cities  of  old  throve 
and  became  rich,  by  means,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  profit  of  exchanging 
their  industry  and  their  arts  for  the 
products  of  the  ruder  description  of 
labour,  employed  in  the  collection  of 
g;old  and  other  valuable  metals,  gems, 
«&c.  In  the  second  place,  they  ao- 
<)uired  from  those  products  the  means 
of  more  readily  negotiating  the  pur- 
chase of  the  raw  materials — silks, 
wools,  and  dyes — used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  theur  valuable  fabrics.  An 
ounce  of  gold,  for  example,  served  to 
/eed  the  **  barbaric  pomp  **  of  poten- 
tates and  peoples,  amongst  whom  the 
laxariea  of  life  were  little  known, 


although  they  abounded  in  the  mate- 
rials from  which  those  luxuries  could 
be  fabricated.  At  the  same  time,  the 
luxuries  in  question  found  most  pro- 
fitable markets  in  countries  whldi 
furnished  food  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  consumption  of  a  toiling  people. 
Amongst  ruder  nations,  the  course  of 
trade  was  simple  barter.  A  superflu- 
ity was  exchanged  for  an  article  of 
necessity  or  enjoyment,  and  prices 
were  merely  conventional.  The  pre- 
cious metals  were  only  held  by  the 
superior  classes,  and  purchased  al- 
most arbitrary  quantities  of  whatever 
they  required.  But  those  metal»— pr 
at  least  that  portion  of  them  not  ab- 
sorbed for  ornamental  purposes— 
found  their  way  at  length  into  the 
hands  of  the  dealers  in  money  and  the 
trading  classes  generally  of  those 
countries  which  were  non-producers  of 
anything  beyond  the  ordinary  fmlta 
of  agricultural  industry,  or  manufac- 
turers of  various  fabrics  of  handicraft 
and  skill. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  whilst  the  bulk  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
which  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Roman  arms,  were  trampled  upon  by 
the  semi-barbaric  hordes  by  which 
they  had  been  overrun,  the  arts  and 
commerce  might  be  said  to  have  been 
almost  suspended.  The  large  stores 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
articles  of  ornament  and  luxury,  had 
become  the  spoil  of  the  conquering 
races ;  but  the  portion  used  as  money 
gradually  disappeared,  or  was  hoard- 
ed, as  an  unsafe  property  for  men  to 
own  openly  during  a  period  of  rapine 
and  violence,  when  the  sword  and  the 
armed  host  of  retainers  were  superior 
in  might  to  established  law  and  or- 
der. We  have  no  authentic  data  to 
enable  us  to  determine  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  or  even  to  form  a 
probable  guess  at,  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  at  that  period  exist- 
ing in  the  world.  And  we  have  as 
little  information  with  respect  to  any 
new  sources  of  their  increase  being 
made  available.  A  trafiSc  was,  in- 
deed, carried  on,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  Italian  and  other  cities ;  and 
wealth  flowed  in  upon  them,  much  of 
it  in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  and 'pre- 
cious stones,  as  the  improvidence  of 
the  feudal  nobility  placed  them  at  tlis 
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mercy  of  miirioiis  traders  and  merean- 
tfle  adyentarers,  who  specalated  opon 
such  improvideDce.  Bat  the  precioiu 
metals,  as  money,  fell  into  disnse, 
openly  at  least,  as  nnsafe  to  possess 
or  to  transport.  They  were  chiefly 
absorbed  by  the  Jewish  race,  by  whom 
a  representative  circulating  mediara 
was  adopted,  to  facilitate  and  econo- 
mise their  employment  in  the  larger 
transactions  of  commerce  and  nsance. 
An  extensive  and  subtlely-organised 

Sstem  of  exchange  existed  amongst 
Is  people ;  which,  however,  only  in 
part  protected  them  from  spoliation 
and  rapine.  The  growth  of  the  mon- 
astic system  was  another  absorbent  of 
tiie  metallic  treasures  of  the  world, 
which  were  lavished  npon  shrines,  and 
upon  the  insignia  designed  to  impart 
splendour  to  the  ceremonials  and 
forms  of  worship  of  a  corrupted 
diurch.  We  are  not,  however,  to  as- 
aiime,  that  because  Europe  was  hoard- 
ing, and  largely  consuming  its  stores 
of  the  precious  metals,  therefore  the 
production  or  exhuming  of  those  me- 
tals was  absolutely  at  a  stand-still. 
We  know  that  such  was  not  the  case ; 
that  mining  operations  were  going  on 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  the 

groduce  of  which  reached  Europe  by 
idirect  channels,  and  rewarded  the 
enterprising  traders  of  her  commercial 
cities,  filling  their  argosies  with  gold 
and  precious  gems,  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  colossal  fortunes,  whose 
possessors  and  their  descendants  were 
ultimately  to  outshine  in  splendour, 
and  displace  in  power  and  territorial 
greatness,  the  rude  and  uncultivated 
noes  which  had  for  some  centuries 
lorded  it  over  their  fellows,  by  the 
mere  might  of  stalwart  arms,  and  the 
devotion  of  their  still  ruder  adherents 
and  vassals.  The  mercantile  commu- 
nities of  Italy  and  Germany  had  each 
their  own  monetary  systems,  by 
means  of  which  the  exchange  of  valu- 
able commodities  was  transacted  with 
but  little  aid  from  the  precious  metals 
as  money ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
anpplies  of  those  metals  were  still 
flowing  into  Europe,  for  otherwise 
tbeir  wasteful  expenditure  during  this 
period,  when  housings  of  gold  and 
profuse  ornaments  of  their  armour 
and  attire  were  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  nobility  and  knighthood, 
arast  shortly  have  exhausted  the  pre- 
mi$tiDg  f  (oeks,  however  large  their 


accumulation.  We  know  that  the 
Saracens  brought  with  them,  in  their 
journey  westward,  large  stores  oi  the 
precious  metals,  in  various  forms ;  and 
much  of  this  gradually  found  ita  way 
to  Venice,  Grenoa,  and  other  seats  of 
commerce  and  industry.  The  retnm- 
ing  hosts  of  the  Crusaders,  at  a  sab- 
sequent  period,  distributed  the  goldeo 
tribute  over  Europe  ;  oonsoming  it, 
at  the  same  time,  largely  themselveSf 
in  the  gratification  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired tastes  for  magnificence  in  attire 
and  mode  of  living.  The  Moorish 
people,  in  their  invasion  of  Spain, 
brought  with  them  the  golden  yield  of 
Africa,  which  they  also  employed  al- 
most solely  in  wasteful  splendour,  imi- 
tated by  the  superior  classes  of  the 
country  a  portion  of  whose  territory 
they  had  overrun,  and  held  for  years 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Yet  in 
Spain,  as  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  at  this  period,  the  predons 
metals  were  so  completely  absorbed 
for  the  purposes  of  art  and  ornament, 
and  so  little  used  as  money,  that  we 
read,  in  the  interesting  pages  of  Wasli- 
ington  Irving,  of  a  king  of  Granada 
being  driven  to  resort  to  an  issae  of 
representative  paper  —  asn'gnaiB^  in 
fact,  although  he  afterwards  strictly 
redeemed  them — ^to  enable  him  toevi^ 
from  his  country  its  Moorish  invaders. 
Daring  this  period,  too,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Peru,  and  of  other  portions  of 
the  South  American  continent,  as 
well  as  of  the  Indies,  must  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  laying  np  those 
Immense  stores  of  the  preciona  me- 
tals, gems,  &c.,  the  circulation  of 
which  was  subsequently  destined  to 
exercise  such  an  important  infloence 
npon  the  commerce  and  the  social 
condition  of  other  countries,  and  eepe- 
dally  of  those  of  Europe. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
meagre  as  are  the  details  handei 
down  to  us,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  possession  of  the  precioas  metals, 
whether  of  indigenous  yield  or  ac- 
quired by  barter,  had  never  material^ 
raised  the  condition  of  the  masses  oif 
the  population,  except  in  those  coun- 
tries where  they  were  either  circolated 
as  money,  in  quantities  of  recogniaed 
value,  or  converted  into  coin  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  internal  com- 
merce and  rewarding  industry.  We 
find  that  this  wss  done  as  emrlj  aa 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  we  have 
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a  right  to  conclnde  that  it  materially 
tended  to  increase  the  greatness  of 
the  Hebrew  race.  The  practice  was 
imitated,  perhaps  borrowed,  from 
Eastern  nations  by  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  after  be  had  overran  Per- 
sia ;  and  by  the  Romans,  when  they 
bad  extended  their  conquests  into 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  It  had  pre* 
vionsly  existed  in  Egypt,  in  Hindo- 
stan,  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  some  por- 
tions of  Africa,  gold  and  silver  by 
weight  having  formed  a  circulating 
medium,  both  for  internal  and  exter* 
nal  transactions,  and  thus  aiding  in 
the  formation  of  a  middle  or  trading 
class  in  those  countries.  Where  these 
metals,  however,  were  devoted  merely 
to  useful  or  ornamental  purposes,  and 
absorbed  by  the  territorial  classes  as 
the  outward  insignia  of  wealth  and 
splendour,  or  when,  as  in  the  early 
pK>rtion  of  the  medieval  period  in 
Europe,  the  disturbed  state  of  society 
rendered  their  possession  unsafe  in 
the  hands  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  their  general  circulation,  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  impracticable, 
the  effect  upon  society  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  a  restricted  currency 
has  been  found  to  be  in  modem  times. 
The  middle  classes  retrograded  in 
condition,  whilst  the  higher  classes, 
unless  they  were  wasteful,  advanced 
In  riches ;  and  commerce  and  the  arts 
flourished  only  in  those  cities  and 
small  republics,  the  population  of 
which  had  provided  themselves  with 
monetary  systems,  based  indeed  upon 
the  possession  of  the  precious  metals, 
but  limiting  the  use  of  those  metals 
to  the  balancing  of  transactions,  both 
international  and  internal,  and  thus, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  protecting 
them  from  becoming  the  spoil  of  the 
marauding  nobles  and  their  retainers, 
who  sought  to  gratify  their  luxurious 
desires  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
industry  of  others.  In  the  negotiation 
of  these  exchanges,  we  have  already 
stated  that  the  Jewish  people  were 
for  a  considerable  period  the  princi- 
pal agents.  They  wrung,  in  fact, 
from  time  to  time,  from  that  nobility, 
and  even  from  powerful  monarchs, 
by  their  usurious  dealings,  the  spoil 
which  these  had  acquired  by  force 
from  the  classes  engaged  in  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  industry,  and  from  eadi 
other.  In  time,  however,  the  Vene- 
tian, Genoese,  and  other  republics — 


who  might  almost  be  said  to  absorb 
the  trade  of  Europe — enriched  by  their 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  became 
possessors  of  powerful  fleets,  capable 
of  protecting  their  mercantile  ven- 
tures, and  assumed  an  important 
power  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The 
Lombard,  and  other  cities  in  the  in« 
terior  of  the  Continent,  were  enabled 
to  "subsidise  the  turbulent  monarchf 
and  people  in  their  vicinity,  and  thus 
protected  their  manufactures,  and  in- 
sured the  safety  of  their  monetary 
transactions.  They  became  thus  the 
principal  issuers  or  money,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  their  domestic  and  inter- 
national systems  of  exchange,  were 
enabled  to  advance  on  loan  to  the 
various  turbulent  nations  of  EuropOy 
and  to  wring  from  them  usurious  pro- 
fits upon  such  transactions.  Of 
course,  whilst  pursuing  such  a  bad- 
ness, they  became  mixed  up  with  the 
various  factions,  whose  contentions  at 
that  time  agitated  Europe.  Thestrtfe 
between  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
families  arrayed  one  commercial  re* 
public  against  another,  and  vast  soma 
of  money  were  dissipated  upon  very 
precarious  security,  which  became  the 
property  of  the  dealers  in  the  preciooa 
metals,  who  were  chiefly,  as  they 
have  been  in  all  periods  before  and 
since,  belonging  to  the  Jewish  race* 
In  the  mean  time  various  countries 
— France  in  particular  —  were  pro- 
viding a  domestic  circulation,  by 
means  of  a  debasement  of  those 
metals  of  which  it  was  professed  to 
be  formed ;  and  this  practice  was  not 
confined  to  the  governments  of  those 
countries,  but  was  carried  on  by  in- 
dividual nobles  and  owners  of  the 
soil.  Hallam  says  of  France,  for  ex- 
ample, (edition  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  161),-* 

"  Silver  and  gold  were  not  very  searoe 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  French  monarchy  j 
but  they  passed  more  by  weight  than  by 
tale.  A  lax  and  ignorant  government 
which  had  not  learned  the  lucrative  my»- 
teriei  of  a  royal  mint  ( !),  was  not  particn^ 
larly  solicitous  to  give  its  subjects  the 
seoority  of  a  known  stamp  in  their  ex- 
changes. In  some  cities  of  France,  money 
appears  to  have  been  coined  by  private 
authority  before  the  time  of  Charlemacne; 
at  least  one  of  his  capitularies  fomda 
the  circulation  of  any  that  had  not  been 
stamped  in  the  roysl  mint.  His  snoeet- 
Bors  indulged  some  of  their  vassals  with 
the  privilege  of  coining  money  for  tiie 
use  of  their  own  territories,  but  not  wlUib- 
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Ottt  the  royal  ttanp.  Abooi  Um  begimiaf 
of  the  tenth  centary,  however,  the  lords, 
imongst  their  other  aesampttoiifl  of  iiide* 
peDdeoce,  issued  money  with  no  marks 
but  their  own.  At  the  accession  of  Uogh 
Cspet,  as  many  as  a  handred  and  fifty  are 
said  to  hsTe  exercised  this  power.  Eren 
under  St  Louis,  it  was  possessed  by  about 
eighty,  who,  excluding  as  far  as  possible 
the  royal  coin  from  circulation,  enriched 
thiemselvea  by  high  duties — seigniorages 
-—which  they  imposed  upon  erery  new 
coinage,  as  well  as  by  debasing  its  stand- 
ard. In  1185,  Philip  Augustus  requests 
^le  Abbot  of  Comey,  who  had  desisted 
from  using  his  own  mint,  to  let  the  royal 
money  of  Paris  circulate  through  his  ter- 
ritories, promising  that,  when  it  should 
please  the  abbot  to  coin  money  aft-esh  for 
fiimself,  the  king  would  not  oppose  its 
eirculation." 

Sacb  money,  of  coune,  could  not 
be  used  in  foreign  commerce  with  anj 
Becurity  to  the  receivers.  A  metal 
could  scarcely  be  called  coin,  or  have 
any  definite  value,  every  piece  of  which 
muBt  have  required  assaying  to  ascer* 
tain  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver 
which  it  contained.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  the  coinsge  of  France  was 
farther  debased,  until  its  pretended 
silver  was  reduced  to  a  sort  of  black 
metal,  into  the  composition  of  which 
little  entered  more  valuable  than 
copper.  Such  a  circulating  medium 
would  not  suffice  for  long,  even  for 
domestic  exchange ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  France  and  other  coun- 
tries were  driven  to  replenish  their 
exchequers  by  exacting  the  pure 
metals  from  the  Jews.  History  re- 
<sords  by  what  persecutions  and  hor* 
rible  cruelties  this  was  effected.  Hal- 
lam  describes  this  people  as  having 
been  treated  by  the  kings  of  France-— 
and  we  know  that  they  were  similarly 
treated  in  other  countries  —  ^*as  a 
sponge  to  suck  their  subjects'  money, 
-which  they  might  afterwards  express 
frith  less  odium  than  direct  taxation 
^ould  incur."  Notwithstanding  these 
u>ppres8ion8,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Jews  remained  the  richest  paople  in 
Europe;  and  by  their  skill  in  usurious 
practices,  and  admirably  arranged 
organisation,  very  speedily  recovered 
back  their  gold,  and  were  enabled  in 
their  turn  to  despoil  their  oppressors. 
This  continual  struggle  between  the 
possessors  of  the  precious  metal  and 
ihfi  various  sovereigns  of  Europe,  the 


object  of  which  waa  an  attemfyt  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  {Murt  of  the  latter, 
to  force  debased  money  npon  tlieir 
subjects,  led  to  not  a  few  of  the  rero- 
lutioos  and  contests  between  the  trad- 
ing and  feudal  dasses  which  mark  the 
history  of  the  period,  and  nltiiiiately, 
as  the  former  became  influential,  to 
limitations  of  the  power  of  the  nobi* 
lity  and  the  prerogatives  of  mon- 
archies. 

The  social  condition  of  Europe,  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  eentory,  is 
described  by  Hallam,  and  confinned 
by  other  writers,  as  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  Agriculture  had  been  al- 
most univeiially  neglected,  capital 
being  withheld  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  large  and  fertile  tracts  of 
which  had  been  converted  into  forests 
and  hunting-grounds.  Of  mannfae- 
tures  the  same  writer  renaarks : — 

"  The  condition  eyen  of  internal  trad^ 
was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  agri- 
culture. There  is  not  a  veatige  perhaps 
to  be  discovered  for  several  oenturiea 
of  any  considerable  manofiictare  ;  I  meaa 
of  working  up  articles  of  comaion  atilitj 
to  an  extent  beyond  what  the  neeesaitica 
of  an  adjacent  district  required.  Rich 
men  kept  domestic  artisans  amongst  their 
senrants  ;  eren  kings,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, had  their  clothes  made  by  women 
upon  their  farms ;  but  the  peaamntiy 
must  haye  been  supplied  with  garments 
and  implements  of  labour  by  purchase ; 
and  every  town,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
had  its  weaver,  its  smith,  and  ita  caRier." 

With  respect  to  the  latter  conclu- 
sion, we  cannot  altogether  agree  with 
the  historian.  It  is  quite  as  likelj 
that  the  rude  garments  and  impl^ 
ments  of  labour  were  fabricated  by 
the  peasantry  themselves,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  earlier  periods  of  some 
of  our  new  communities,  as  that  they 
were  acquired  by  purchase,  especially 
when  he  tells  us  that — 

''There  were  almost  insuperable  im- 
pediments to  any  extended  traffie — the 
insecurity  of  movable  wealth,  and  difll« 
culty  of  accumulating  it ;  the  igaorajiee 
of  mutual  wants  ;  the  peril  of  robbery 
in  conveying  merchandise,  and  the  cer* 
tainty  of  extortion.  In  the  domaina  of 
every  lord  a  toll  was  to  be  paid  in  pass- 
ing his  bridge,  or  along  his  highway,  or 
at  his  market  These  customs,  equitable 
and  necessary  in  their  principle,  beeaae 
in  practice  oppressive,  becanse  they  weie 
arbitrary,  and  renewed  ia  every,  pet^ 
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territory  which  the  road  might  inteneet. 
•  .  It  was  onlj  the  milder  speeiee^ 
however,  of  feudal  lords  who  were  con- 
tent with  the  tribute  of  merchants.  The 
more  ravenous  descended  from  their  fort- 
resses to  pillage  the  wealthj  travellery 
ox  shared  in  the  spoil  of  inferior  plunder- 
ers, whom  they  both  protected  and  insti- 
gated. .  .  Their  castles,  erected  on 
almost  inaccessible  heights  amongst  the 
woods,  became  the  secure  receptacles  of 
predatory  bands,  who  spread  terror  over 
the  country.  From  these  barbarian 
lords  of  the  dark  ages,  as  from  a  living 
model,  the  romancers  are  said  to  have 
drawn  their  giants  and  other  disloyal 
enemies  of  true  chivalry.  Robbery,  in- 
deed, is  the  constant  theme  both  of  the 
capitularies  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  ; 
one  has  more  reason  to  wonder  at  the  in- 
trepid thirst  for  lucre  which  induced  a 
Tery  few  merchants  to  exchange  the  pro- 
ducts of  different  regions,  than  to  ask 
why  no  general  spirit  of  commercial 
activity  prevailed." 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedioas,  by 
qnoting  from  a  well-read  aatbor,  we 
cannot  resist  giving  a  continaation  of 
his  remarks,  which  folly  bear  oat 
what  we  have  previonslj  advanced 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  secure  and 
sufficient  monetary  system  for  the 
promotion  of  commerce  : — 

''  Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is 
obvious  that  very  little  of  Oriental  trade 
could  have  existed  in  these  western  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Destitute  as  they  had  been 
created,  comparatively  speaking,  of  natu- 
ral productions  fit  for  exportation,  their 
invention  and  industry  are  the  great 
resources  from  which  they  can  supply  the 
demands  of  the  East.  Before  any  manu- 
factures were  established  in  Europe,  her 
commercial  intercourse  with  Egypt  and 
Asia  must  of  necessity  have  been  very 
trifling  ;  because,  whatever  inclination 
she  might  feel  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of 
those  genial  regions,  she  wanted  the 
means  of  obtaining  them.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  necessary  to  rest  the  miserable 
condition  of  Oriental  commerce  npon  the 
Saracen  conquests,  because  the  poverty 
of  Europe  is  an  adequate  cause  ;  and,  in 
fact,  whatever  little  traffic  remained  was 
carried  on,  with  no  material  inconveni- 
ence, through  the  channel  of  Constantin- 
ople. Venice  took  the  lead  in  trading 
with  Greece  and  more  eastern  oonntriet. 
Amalfi  had  the  second  place  in  the  com- 
merce of  those  dark  ages.  These  cities 
imported,  besides  natural  productions, 
Ihe  fine  cloths  of  Constantinople  ;  yet  as 
•this  traffic  seems  to  have  been  Ulfeity  it 
WM  not  probably  extensive.    IMr  eX" 


portt  were  gold  and  tt/vn*,  by  which,  as 
none  was  likely  to  return,  the  circulating 
money  of  Europe  was  probably  less  in  the 
eleventh  century  than  at  the  subversion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  furs,  which  were 
obtained  from  the  Sclavonian  countries  ; 
and  arms,  the  sale  of  which  was  vainly 
prohibited  by  Charlemagne  and  the  Holy 
See.  A  more  scandalous  traffic,  and  one 
that  still  more  fitly  called  for  prohibitory 
laws,  was  carried  on  in  slaves.  It  is  a 
humiliating  proof  of  the  degradation  of 
Christendom,  that  the  Venetians  were, 
reduced  to  purchase  the  luxuries  of  Asia 
by  supplying  the  slave-market  of  the 
Saracens.  Their  apology  would  perhaps 
have  been  that  these  were  purchased 
from  their  heathen  neighbours  ;  but  a 
slave-dealer  was  probably  not  very  inqui- 
sitive as  to  the  faith  or  origin  of  his  vic- 
tim. This  trade  was  not  peculiar  to 
Venice.  In  England,  even  after  the  Con- 
quest, it  was  very  common  to  ex- 
port slaves  to  Ireland,  till,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  the  Irish  came  to  a  non- 
importation agreement,  which  put  a  stop 
to  the  practice." 

The  early  part  of  the  tbirteeDth 
centary  witnessed  the  growth  in 
Europe  of  a  manufactarittg  interest, 
which  advanced  rapidly  in  the  follow- 
ing two  or  three  ceotaries,  and  effect- 
ed very  material  changes  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  coantries  in  which  it 
was  chiefly  located.  The  first  manu- 
factures of  importance  were  the  stufll^ 
of  Flanders,  the  materials  of  which 
were  English  wool.  The  principal 
seats  of  the  trade  were  Bruges  and 
Ghent.  This  new  trade  of  the  Flem- 
ish cities  stimulated  an  extensive 
export  trade  from  various  ports  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  England,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  became  a  copopetitor  with 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  Brabant  and  Hain- 
anlt,  and  became  ultimately  not  only 
capable  of  supplying  her  own  demand, 
but  also  of  competing  snccessfully 
with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe, 
instead  of  merely  supplying  them 
with  the  raw  material.  This  power 
of  competing  snccessfully  with  tbe 
Flemish  and  other  dties  was  carried 
so  far,  that  in  1261  a  law  was  passed 
by  a  parliament,  sitting  at  Oxford, 
prohibiting  the  export  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  importation  of  wool- 
len cloths,  which  it  was  assumed  we 
conld  in  future  produce  for  ourselvet. 
In  1331,  Edward  III.  encouraged  tbe 
manufacturers  of  Flanders  to  settle  in 
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his  dominions,  which  contribnted  ma« 
terially  to  increase  the  perfection  of 
the  mannfactnre.  This  branch  of  in- 
dustry extended  itself  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  into  France,  in  which 
the  linen  fabric  became  one  of  im- 
portance ;  and  the  growth  of  mana- 
nctnres  led  to  that  of  maritime  ad- 
Tentnre  in  many  of  the  northern 
nations.  Great  Britain,  in  particular, 
Increased  in  wealth ;  and  her  manu- 
facturing and  trading  classes  became 
able  to  subsidise  our  own  and  other 
monarchs,  to  enable  them  to  protect 
their  traffic  from  marauders  both  by 
sea  and  land.  The  discovery  of  the 
properties  of  the  compass  about  this 
period — the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — opened  out  a  vent  for 
the  manufacturers  of  the  north  of 
Europe  tothecountries  bordering  upon 
the  Mediterranean,  east  of  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules;  and,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  find  Spain,  stimulated 
by  the  advantages  of  her  position, 
competing  successfully,  and  carrying 
ofi^  the  palm  of  naval  science  and  en- 
terprise. Her  vessels  had  for  a  cen- 
tiiiy  and  a- half  been  pre-eminent  in 
their  qualities,  and  the  ability  of  their 
commanders,  and  had  raised  her  to 
the  proud  position  of  sovereignty  upon 
the  sea.  In  the  mean  time,  the  silk 
manufacture  had  been  introduced  into 
Palermo,  and  other  cities  of  Italy ; 
and  in  a  short  while  the  woollen  and 
filk  manuafctnrers  of  Europe  com- 
manded the  markets  of  the  East. 

Whilst  our  manufactures  were  thus 
growing  in  importance,  the  trading 
world  beheld  a  considerable  increase 
of  its  monetary  facilities.  The  Jews 
had  hitherto  inmost  entirely  absorbed 
the  exchanges  of  Europe,  and  the 
dealings  in  the  precions  metals.  In 
the  early  portion  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  merchants  of  Lombardy  and 
of  the  south  of  France,  according  to 
Dn  Cange,  commenced  the  business  of 
remitting  money  by  bills  of  exchange ; 
uid  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  bills, 
representing  gold  at  its  sterling  value, 
superseded,  as  a  circulation,  the  de- 
based coinage  of  France  and  other 
countries.  Enriched  by  their  com- 
merce, and  by  the  ordinary  usances 
of  money  required  for  the  purposes  of 
exchange,  the  Lombard  and  other 
companies  began  to  advance  loans  and 
tc  conduct  monetary  transacUona  in 


every  country,  charging  interest  of  a 
highly  remunerative  (Siaracter.  In 
Barcelona,  which  had  profited  by  its 
maritime  traffic,  banks  were  formed 
for  the  accommodation  not  only  <tf 
private  merchants  but  of  states.  The 
Republic  of  Florence  pursued  a  simi- 
lar business ;  and  such  banks,  aa  weU 
as  private  merchants,  made  advances 
to  difierent  countries  on  the  security 
of  their  revenues,  at  rates  of  interest 
varying  from  20  to  25  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  manufactures  of  Europe 
had  served  to  enable  our  merchants 
to  import  luxuries  from  the  East  with- 
out draining  the  stocks  of  the  precious 
metals.  In  fact,  they  had  diverted 
the  current  of  gold  and  silver  from 
the  East  to  the  seats  of  industry  and 
commerce.  The  high  rates  of  interest 
charged,  had  placed  the  monied  and 
trading  classes  in  a  position  to  absorb 
the  incomes  of  the  wastefnl  posses- 
sors of  the  soil ;  and  a  middle  class 
rapidly  sprung  up,  who  were  protect- 
ed by  the  organisation  of  the  various 
communities  to  which  they  belongedf 
from  being  made  the  spoil  of  the  great 
nobles,  as  had  been  the  case  of  the 
Jewish  possessors  of  money  in  pre- 
vious periods.  By-and-by,  however, 
these  banks  became  involved,  partly 
from  the  necessities  of  their  position, 
in  the  contentions  of  those  nobles  and 
governments  by  whom  they  had  been 
protected.  They  advanced  large  sums 
of  money  to  them,  which  were  not  al- 
ways repaid.  It  is  sufficient,  bow- 
ever,  for  the  purposes  of  our  inqoiiy 
to  state  the  mode  in  which  a  circulat- 
ing medium  was  provided  to  make 
these  advances.  Boucher,  an  aatho- 
rity  upon  the  subject,  says, — there 
were  three  species  of  paper  credit  in 
the  dealings  of  merchants :  1st,  Gen- 
eral letters  of  credit,  not  directed  to 
any  one,  which  are  not  nncommon  in 
the  Levant ;  2d,  Orders  to  pay  moneif 
to  a  particular  person ;  3d,  Bills  ii 
exchange  regularly  negotiable,  (voL 
ii.  p.  621).  Instances  of  the  first  are 
mentioned  by  Macpherson  about  1200, 
(p.  867).  The  second  species  was  hi* 
troduced  by  the  Jews  about  1188, 
(fiapmany^  vol.  i.  p.  297) ;  bnt  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  last 
stage  of  the  progress  was  reached 
nearly  so  soon.  An  instrument  in 
Hymer^  however,  of  the  year  1364» 
(vol.  vi.  p.  496),  mentions  liters 
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Worim^  which  Beem  to  haye  been  ne- 
gotiable bills ;  and  by  1400  they  were 
drawn  in  sets,  and  worded  exactly  as 
at  present.  Macpkerwn  (p.  614),  and 
Beckman  {History  of  Inventions^  vol. 
iii.  p.  430),  give  from  Capmany  an 
actaal  precedent  of  a  bill  dated  in 
1404. 

From  about  this  period — from  the 
middle  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century — we  may  date  the  increase 
of  Europe  in  wealth,  and  the  growth 
of  a  middle  class,  engaged  chiefly  in 
trading  pursuits.  We  may  date  from 
it,  also,  aided  by  the  linowledge  and 
the  capabilities  of  bringing  into  use 
the  properties  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
the  extension  of  maritime  adventure 
throughout  the  world.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Catalonia  in  Spain  took  the 
lead  in  the  latter;  other  countries, 
however,  followed ;  and  the  British 
Isles  and  the  countries  of  the  Baltic 
were  the  peoples  chiefly  benefited  com- 
mercially, although  Spain  assumed  for 
a  time  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  The 
voyages  from  the  Italian  cities — Ve- 
nice, Genoa,  Florence,  and  Amalfi — 
had  hitherto  been  considered  secnre 
from  competition.  These  cities  had 
therefore  al>sorbed  the  profitable  trade 
with  the  East,  their  ships  never  ven- 
turing into  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  thus  leaving  the  trade  of 
the  north  of  Europe  isolated.  Bnt 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  ^ 
the  north  induced  enterprise.  The 
dreaded  Pillars  of  Hercules  —  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar — were  passed  by 
navigators  possessed  of  the  mariner's 
compass ;  and  a  new  era  opened 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Spain,  80  long  absorbed  by  her  con- 
tests with  her  Moorish  invaders,  was 
the  first  nation  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  Although 
only  to  a  small  extent  a  producer,  she 
pushed  her  maritime  adventure  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  England 
became  enabled  to  transport  her  own 
manufactured  commodities  to  the 
markete  of  the  East ;  and  the  Italian 
cities  sent  their  argosies  to  gather 
their  rich  commercial  tribute  from  the 
countries  of  the  Baltic,  into  which  the 
art  of  manufacturing  various  ex* 
changeable  commodities  had  by  this 
time  penetrated.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
poiiod  that  these  trading  commnnities 
of  Europe  escaped  aggression  at  the 


hands  of  a  feudal  nobility :  they  did 
not  do  so ;  but  their  wealth  enabled 
them  to  purchase  the  protecting  aid  of 
powerful  nobles  and  states ;  and,  as 
in  tlie  case  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
northern  Europe,  they  were  enabled 
to  form  themselves  into  powerful  oon- 
federations,  of  which  the  Hanseatio 
League  is  an  example,  which  enabled 
them  to  defy  attack  from  individual 
powers,  and  ultimately  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  The  free  cities  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  middle  ages  were  in  re- 
ality, whilst  vindicating  their  commer- 
cial importance,  the  arbiters  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  They  supplied 
the  monetary  wants  of  the  monarchs 
of  contending  states ;  they  equipped — 
the  Italian  cities  principally — power- 
ful fleets ;  they  supplied  contingents  of 
men  for  the  protection  of  their  trade* 
or  the  security  of  states  with  whom 
they  had  alliances,  or  who  were  too 
largely  indebted  to  them  to  be  allowed 
to  be  overpowered  by  their  enemies. 

The  most  important  object  of  oar 
inquury,  however,  is  the  influence  of 
the  increased  circulation  of  money-— 
currency — at  this  period,  npon  the 
social  condition  of  the  masses.  We 
find  that  the  immediate  effect  was  a 
decided  increase  in  the  ambition  of 
those  masses  to  possess  the  material 
comforts  and  even  the  luxuries  of  lifb. 
The  style  of  living  of  the  burgher  and 
trading  classes  became  materially  im- 
proved ;  and  their  dwellings,  in  tune* 
rivalled,  in  everything  conducive  to 
comfort,  and  even  adornment,  those 
of  the  landed  proprietors.  The  lat- 
ter had  inde^  their  castles  and 
towers,  some  of  them  of  great  strength 
and  imposing  architecture;  bnt  the 
superior  trading  classes  were  infi* 
nitely  better  housed,  and  their  dwell- 
ings evidenced,  in  their  furnishing,  &c», 
a  mncfa  greater  control  over  money, 
and  the  products  of  native  and  foreign 
industry.  Even  at  this  time,  bow* 
ever,  although  the  stocks  of  the  pre^ 
cions  metals  had  been  more  freely 
brought  out  into  circulation  and  nse^ 
history  does  not  warrant  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  of  considerable 
extent.  Gold  or  silver  plate  was 
fbnnd  in  few  honses,  even  of  the  no- 
bility or  the  wealthy  trading  classes. 
Published  inventories  of  the  inraitore 
and  TalnaUes  in  baronial  honses,  and 
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eveo  in  tboM  of  wealthj  merchaoU,  CooTertible  monej*  in  C^t,  was,  of 

doling  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  to  the  middlo of  the  fourteenth  oeatarfi 

centuries,  show  a  marvellous  lack  of  a  scarce  commodity,  and  its  puchasiog 

^u:.    A .•-.•:^«  ^r  ^^^^^      Tu^  power  was  in  |Mroportion  to  its  qnsi- 

tity  available  for  trade  purposes.  Sir 
Frederick  Eden,  inhia  TabUofPrkm, 
gives  the  following  as  the  raine  ef 
the  ponnd  sterling  of  onr  present 
money  at  the  various  periods  men- 


this  description  of  property.  The 
aoppljr  of  the  precions  metals,  although 
increased  instead  of  being  reduo^ 
was  barelj  safficient,  if  it  wore  even 
sufficient,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  exteuded  mercantile  and  Indus* 
trial  transactions  of  the  world. 


CoDqaetty 
28  Edward  I. 
18  Edward  III. 
20  Edward  III. 
27  Edward  III. 
18  Henry  '.  IV. 
4  Edward  IV. 
18  Ueory  VIIL 

We  interrupt  our  quotation  hm,  bo- 
cause  we  are  approaching  a  period  at 
which  a  large  increase  of  the   pre- 
cious metals  fiom-cd  in  upon  the  worid. 
Bift  we    cannot    allow    the  portion 
given  to  pass  without  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  striking  manner  in  which 
it  illustrates  our  preceding  remarks. 
Europe,  and  England  especially,  had 
at  the  time  of  the  Norroan  Conquest 
a  very  slight  control  over  tlio  existing 
etock  of  gold ;  and  this  was  not  be- 
cause that  stock  was  at  its  minimum, 
hxxi  because  it  was  hoarded  through 
the  violence  of  the  times,  and  there 
was  no  well-arranged  circulating  me- 
dium to  replace  it  in  the  ordinary 
bargains  and  sales  amongst  a  some- 
what rode  community.     With  the 
advanced    state    of  commerce   and 
manufactures  which  existed  in  the 
year  1300,  and  progressed  down  to 
1853,  it  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  that  the  fall  in  its  value 
would    have    been    greater   than  is 
-shown  above.  Undoubtedly,  although 
we  have  little  evidence  as   to   the 
■increase  of  the  yield,  large  amounts 
were   during    this   period  exhumed 
from  their  biding  places,  and  con- 
verted to  use  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change;   but  we  must   not   forget, 
although  some  of  our  modem  political 
economists  appear  to  do  so,  that  an 
increased  trade  demands  and  absorbs 
proportionately  increas*^  supplies  of 
the    precions    metals.      The    small 
amounL which  suffices  to  balance  the 
transactions  of  a  primitive,  or  a  non- 
«ommecclal  people,  is  miserably  in- 


1066 
1800 
1344 
1846 
1858 
141S 
1464 
1527 


Value  of  Found 
preoent  mooey 

£2   18  Ik 

2  17  5 

2  12  51 

2   11  8 

2     0  8 

1    18  9 

1   11  0 

1      7  8f 


sufficient  to  perform  the  aame  opera- 
tion for  countries  possessing  an  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade,  as  did  at  thii 
Eriod  various  oonntries  of  £nrope. 
oreover,  althongh  onr  exports  at- 
tracted towards  ns  the  gold  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  a  portion  of  it  was 
readily   dissipated   in  loans  to  the 
various  contending   powers    of  the 
worid,  and  to  the  improvident  sad 
dissolute  amongst  our  own  nobility 
and  gentry.     Our  banking  systems 
were  not  as  yet  so  perfect  and  secaie 
in   the   general   acceptation  of  tlie 
public,  as  to  enable  ns  to  dispense 
with  the  precious  metals  as  the  money 
in  everyday  circulation.     It  Is  pro- 
bable that  the  rapid  decline  which  tooic 
place,  from  1363  to  1527,  may  have 
arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes,  to  a 
considerable  extent  irrespective  of  the 
supply  in  existence.     We  can  only 
measure  the  value  of  the  precioas 
metals  by  their  power  of  purdiasing 
other  commodities.    The  coinedg^ 
and  silver  of  eariy  nations  was  gene- 
rally the  representative  of  some  artids 
or  animal  which  it  would  exchange 
for,  such,  for  example,  as  a  sheep,  a 
lamb,  an  ox,  &c.  And  when  we  have 
historical  authority  that  the  consomp- 
tion  and  style  of  living  of  all  tIsDoea, 
in  England  and  in  the  trading  oonn- 
tries of  Europe,  had  been  very  matefi- 
ally  increased  and  improved  during 
this  period,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume 
that  the  increased  demand  for  oom* 
moditiesof  alldescriptions  thus  caosed, 
had  diminished  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  as  money.   Certain^  we 
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have  DO  evideDce  to  show  that  there 
had  been  any  nevr  sources  of  produc- 
tion opened  out  to  the  world.  Some 
influence  may  have  been  exercised, 
however,  by  the  measures  of  confisca* 
tion  directed,  in  our  own  country, 
against  monastic  institutions,  and  the 
distribution  of  their  admittedly  large 
stores  of  plate,  existing  in  various 
forms,  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  enter  with 
very  great  minuteness  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  decline  in  1527,  as 
we  have  subsequent  and  more  violent 
changes  to  note,  the  causes  of  which 
are  more  clearly  demonstrable. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  maritime  countries  and  cities  of 
Europe  had  attained  an  acquaintance 
with  the  navigation  of  distant  seas, 
surprising  in  an  age  when  there  exist- 
ed very  scanty  means  of  handing  down 
the  experience  and  discoveries  of  one 
generation  to  another ;  and  pre-eminent 
in  their  possession  of  this  element  of 
power  and  commercial  prosperity  were 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
For  a  considerable  period  their  fleets, 
engaged  in  buccaneering  exploits  upon 
the  ocean,  were  the  terror  of  the  peace- 
ful tradersof  other  countries  of  Europe. 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  century 
the  enterprise  and  skill  of  Columbus, 
aided  by  the  liberality  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Spain,  were  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
American  continent;  and  vast  fields 
of  adventure  and  wealth  were  opened 
to  the  commercial  classes  of  Europe. 
A  few  years  later,  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  Columbus  was  followed 
by  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Cortez,  from  which 
results  most  important  to  the  com- 
merce and  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  Europe  flowed.  It  is 
painful  enough  to  peruse  the  history 
of  thu!  most  daring  achievement ;  yet 
it  is  worthy  of  attentive  study,  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
which  we  have  in  hand.  The  con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  Cortea  and  his 
followers  may  be  said  to  have  tapped 
the  stores  of  the  precious  metals  of 
that  hitherto  unknown  country,  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  ages ;  and 
led  ultimately,  after  the  commission  of 
horrible  atrocities  by  the  conquering 
adventurers,  to  the  dlscoveiy  of  the 
South    Sea.      The   subjugation    of 
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Peru  by  Pizarro  followed  next; 
and  the  mineral  wealth  of  its  In- 
cas,  together  with  that  of  Mexico, 
began  to  pour  in  upon  Europe,  and  to 
stimulate,  unfortunately,  not  so  much 
the  regular  transactions  of  commerce 
and  industry,  as  the  strife,  religions 
and  territorial,  of  the  leading  powers. 
Enriched  by  this  stream  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  Charles  V.  of  Spain  was 
enabled  to  exercise  the  supreme  sway 
in  Europe,  and  to  involve  it  in  a  suc- 
cession of  expensive  wars,  with  vary- 
ing success,  by  which  the  progress  of 
commerce  and  industry  was  materially 
interrupted,  and  great  deterioration  in 
the  social  condition  of  its  various  com- 
munities was  caused.  The  production 
of  commodities  useful  to  the  world  was 
interrupted,  whilst  the  large  sums  lav- 
ished in  subsidies  to  the  allies  of  the 
contending  powers  Induced  a  lavish 
expenditure  in  luxuries  previously 
nnneard  of,  and  in  pageantries  and 
pomps,  designed  to  win  the  support 
of  the  wavering,  or  to  flatter  the  van- 
ity of  the  fast  friends  of  either  party. 
Hired  bands  of  adventurers  of  the 
Mike  Lamboume  and  Dugald  Dal- 
getty  stamp  roamed  over  every  state 
of  Europe.  Taking  service  with  the 
Emperor,  with  Francis,  or  with  Gus- 
tavus — with  Naples  or  Venice,  Genoa 
or  Burgundy— became  the  fonndatioi^ 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  well-bom,  and 
furnished  the  means  of  dissipation  and 
outrage  to  the  dissolute  and  depraved. 
A  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  dur- 
ing this  transition  period,  was  resorted 
ta  by  every  man  of  broken  fortune, 
who  possessed  valour  in  addition  to 
the  disinclination  for  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  industry ;  and  their  return  to 
the  various  localities  of  their  birth  was 
marked  by  showers  of  gold  pieces, 
earned  as  pay  or  grasped  as  spoil,  in 
an  abundance  and  with  a  degree  of 
recklessness  almost  inconceivable. 
From  the  most  worthless  of  this  clasa 
came  the  bullies  and  braggarts  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  James— 
the  Alsatian  gentry,  to  whom  assassi- 
nation and  cutting  a  purse  formed  a 
more  congenial  occupation  than  either 
honest  tou,  however  lucrative,  ormeet- 
ing  a  foe  manfully,  face  to  face. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  the  Span- 
iards had  been  ransacking  th^  world 
in  one  direction,  the  westward,  and 
a]^ropriatiDg  its  treasnredi  the  Por« 
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tngaese  bad  been  prooeeding  in  an- 
otber,  the  eaatward,  and  the  concerns 
and  conqnests  of  the  maraading  ad- 
Tentnrers  of  the  two  nations  became 
rather  entangled.  The  Portngnese  be- 
came possessed  of  the  Brazils ;  ba\ 
when  their  conntrj  after  a  while  be- 
came subjected  to  Spain,  the  Datch, 
and  subsequently  the  East  India  Com- 

Buy,  absorbed  between  them  thehr 
nt  acquisitions.    At  the  same  time 
Great  Britain  was  establishing  herself 
upon  the  North  American  continent, 
and  rery  shortly  began  to  derive  from 
that  country  a  considerable  addition 
to  her  commerce.  **  Going  the  Virgin- 
ian Toyage"  became  in  English  so- 
ciety the  popular  mode  of  seeking  for- 
tone — as  an  adventure  to  Mexico  or 
Pern  was  to  the  wild  spirits  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom.     Cruising  on  the 
Spanish  main— intercepting  the  valu- 
able cargoes  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
course  of  their  transmission  to  Europe 
—  was  a  pursuit  followed  by  many 
English  adventurers,  as  well  as  by 
those  ofother  maritime  countries;  and 
ta  additional  means  was  thus  afforded 
of  diffasing  the  stream  of  the  precious 
metals   over   other   nations  besides 
Spain.     Degraded  generally  as  were 
those  engaged  in  this  illicit  and  often 
nrarderona  trade,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
not  without  its  beneficial  results,  par- 
ticularly as  it  promoted  maritime  ad- 
venture and  nautical  skill.    We  may 
also  attribute  to  it  the  great  improve- 
ment which  took  place  about  this  pe- 
riod in  naval  architecture.     The  buc- 
caneer, and  since  his  times  the  slaver, 
were  a  proscribed  race.  Their  h  and  was 
considered  to  be  against  every  man, 
and  every  man^s  hand  was  against 
them.     Hence,  fast-sailing  ships  and 
the  smartest  of  seamen  were  impera- 
tively  necessary  to  success.    In  mo- 
dem days  a  similar  improvement  in 
the  construction  and  sailing  proper- 
ties of  ships  is  being  more  peaceably 
effected  by  the  requirements  of  the 
passenger  trade  from  this  country  to 
<mr  colonies,  and  other  locations  sought 
by  the  teeming  industry  of  our  indus- 
trious masses. 

The  first  effect  of  this  vast  increase 
of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Europe  was,  unfortunately,  not  the 
promotion  of  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
commerce  and  industry,  but,  instead, 
M  increased  ability  conferred  npon 
ibe  mouBrchB  and  great  nobles  to  gra- 


tify their  territorial  or  personal  ambi- 
tion. There  was  a  disturbing  element 
existing  in  France,  in  Germany,  and 
other  countries — the  question  of  reli- 
gion— ^which  was  readily  fanned  into 
a  fiame,  which  for  half  a  centniy 
plunged  Europe  into  the  horrors  of  war, 
both  international  and  civil.  In  the 
Low  Countries,  the  principal  seata  of 
trade  in  the  north  of  Eorope,  taxa- 
tion was  levied  by  Philip  II.  and 
his  generals,  especially  upon  the  trad- 
ing classes,  who  were  the  only  posses- 
sors of  money  and  of  the  precioni 
metals.  Professor  Smyth  tells  na  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  his  admirable 
course  of  Lectures  on  Modem  Hieiaryy 
that— 

*  Philip  was  supposed  at  the  time  to 
possess  all  the  wealth  of  the  worid,  and 
he  eertainly  did  possess  a  large  portion 
of  the  gold  and  siWer  of  it;  bat  it  was 
now  to  be  shown  that  ambition  and  harsh 
government  coold  exhaost  even  Mexieo 
and  Pern.  Alra  found  himself  obliged 
to  have  reoonrse  to  taxation,  and  to  re- 
qnire  from  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the 
Flemings  themselTes  that  constant  supply 
which  all  the  mines  and  slaves  of  his  mas- 
ter were  insufficient  to  afford  him.  And 
now  for  once  it  happened  that  a  total  ig- 
norance of  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy in  the  rulers  was  eventually  favonr- 
able  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

"The  Duke  insisted,  1st,  Upon  1  per 
cent  upon  all  goods, 'movable  and  im- 
movable ;  2dly,  On  an  annual  tax  of  20 
per  cent  upon  all  immovable  goods  or 
heritage;  and,  lastly,  of  10  per  cent  on 
all  movable  goods,  to  be  paid  on  every 
sale  of  them." 

No  policy  could  have  been  devised 
more  certain  to  dry  up  the  sources  of 
wealth  and  to  depress  commerce  and 
industry.  The  result  which  followed 
was  gratifying  and  ultimately  fortn- 
Bate  for  the  oppressed  subjects  of 
Philip.  They  resisted,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  successive  chiefs;  and,  after  a 
struggle  of  nearly  half  a  century*8 
duration,  succeeded  in  not  only  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  but,  by  the 
formation  of  seven  of  the  most  wealthy 
provinces  into  a  defensive  league, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Holland,  were  enabled  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  Austria. 

The  same  reckless  arobitioD,  evi- 
denced in  the  struggle  between  Flraaot 
and  Spain  for  the  possession  of  Italy, 
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inflicted  an  overwhelming  blow  npon 
tiie  commercial  cities  and  states  of  that 
Hnhappy  country,  which  was  made 
the  arena  of  conflict  between  these 
unprincipled  combatants.  They  were 
driven  by  constantly  recarring  neces- 
sities to  ally  themselves  first  with  one 
party  and  afterwards  with  another, 
until  both  their  material  wealth  and 
their  commerce  escaped  from  their 
grasp.  In  the  mean  time,  the  natural 
resalt  occurred  to  the  two  countries 
themselves.  In  Spain  we  had  ex- 
hibited— as  expressed  in  the  graphic 
language  of  the  writer  from  whom  we 
have  just  quoted, — 

*'  The  real  soarces  of  power  neglected  ; 
immense  reveooe  and  no  wealth  ;  posses- 
sions  multiplied  abroad  and  no  prosper- 
ouB  provinces  at  home ;  the  strength  of 
the  coQRtry  exhausted  in  maintaining  a 
powerful  arm  J,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
defence  but  of  tyranny  and  injustice;  and 
the  whole  system  of  policy,  in  erery  part 
and  on  erery  occasion,  a  long  and  dis- 
gusting train  of  mistake  and  guilt." 

And  in  France : — 

"  The  same  neglect  of  the  real  sonroea 
of  strength  and  happiness ;  the  produoe 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  community 
employed  in  military  enterprises;  the  ge- 
nius of  the  nobles  made  more  and  more 
warlike  ;  military  fame  and  the  intrigues 
of  gallantry  (congenial  pursuits)  con- 
verted into  the  only  objects  of  anxiety 
and  ambition;  licentiousness  eyery where 
the  result,  in  the  court  and  in  the  nation; 
the  power  of  the  crown  unreasonably 
strengthened;  the  people  oppressed  with 
taxes,  their  interests  never  considered ; 
the  energies  of  this  great  country  misdi- 
rected and  abused;  and  the  science  of 
public  happiness  (except,  indeed,  in  the 
arts  of  public  amusement  and  splendour) 
totally  unknown  or  disregarded." 

England  at  this  period  was,  com- 
paratively, aloof  from  any  share  in 
Contiaental  conflicts,  but  she  did  not 


One  of  the  causes  of  these  changeB 
was  the  financial  policy  of  those  mon- 
archs  thomsel  ves.  In  the  early  period 
of  fienry^s  reign,  the  pound  of  silver 


altogether  escape  from  the  contagion 
of  the  vices  of  their  courts,  and  the 
demoralisation  which  pervaded  the 
masses  of  European  society.  Whilst 
the  dissolution  and  plunder  of  the 
monastic  institutions  supplied  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  nobles  with  large  stores 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  increase 
of  revenue,  arbitrary  taxation  was 
sought  to  be  exacted  from  the  trad- 
ing and  other  classes ;  but  the  attempt 
was  successfully  resisted,  principally 
by  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  monied 
and  trading  classes  of  the  metropolis, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
acts  passed  for  so  levying  taxation  by 
the  mere  will  of  the  Crown  were  re- 
pealed. The  arts  and  mannfactures, 
partly  through  the  dread  of  this  arbi- 
trary taxation,  made  little  progress 
under  Henry  VHI. ;  whilst  the  expen- 
diture of  the  court,  the  nobility,  and 
the  gentry,  enormously  increased  in 
this  and  the  two  subsequent  reigns. 
Large  amounts,  however,  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  of  costly  prodncSf 
were  poured  in  npon  the  country, 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  a 
growing  foreign  trade,  in  addition  to 
the  supplies  which,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  were  brought  in  and 
squandered  by  the  military  and  other 
adventurers,  who  had  sought  their 
fortnne  either  in  the  wars  of  Europe, 
or  in  the  newly  discovered  countries 
of  the  world. 

These  facts  of  history,  carefully 
weighed  in  connection  with  other  con- 
current circumstances,  will  aflford  a 
clue  to  the  violent  changes  which  oc- 
curred in  prices,  and  in  the  value 
of  coined  money  between  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  close  of  Elizabeth^s  reign.  The 
following  were  the  values  of  the 
pound  sterling  at  the  periods  men- 
tioned : — 


34  Henry  VIII. 

1543 

36  Henry  VIII. 

1545 

37  Henry  VIII. 

1546 

5  Edward  VI. 

1551 

6  Edward  VL 

1552 

1  Mary, 

1553 

2  Elizabeth, 

1560 

43  Eliaabeth, 

leoi 

Value  of  Pound  Stariinfl;; 

present  oioney. 

£1 

8 

8i 

0 
0 

13 
9 

11 

0 

4 

7: 

1 

0 

1 

0 

«t 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

was  coined  to  represent  a  nominal 
value  of  £2,  8s.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  reign  it  was  ooined  into 
£3, 128.    A  pound  of  gold  was  coined 
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into  £30  in  the  first  period,  and  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  into  £36.  The 
parity  of  both  metals  was  lowered  ex- 
tensively by  Henry,  and  a  most  ex- 
trayagant  seigniorage  was  exacted  at 
the  mint.  His  successor  fklward  VI. 
restored  the  coinage  to  nearly  its  for- 
mer parity,  and  materially  reduced 
the  seigniorage.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth the  valoe  of  the  pound  was  in- 
ereased,  a  pound  of  silver  being  coined 
into  £3  sterling,  instead  of  .£3,  129. 
The  effect  of  the  policy  of  these  sove- 
reigns will  be  seen  in  the  advance  of 
the  convertible  power  of  the  pound 
fh>m  4s.  7}d.  to  20s.  and  upwards. 
Something  is  doe  also  to  the  relin- 
qolshment  of  the  arbitrary  power  of 
taxation,  claimed  by  Henry  yiFL 
and  previous  monarchs.  Confidence 
was  thus  infused  amongst  the  mercan- 
tile and  monied  classes.  Capital  was 
more  freely  embarked  in  trading  ad- 
ventures, as  well  as  in  domestic  in- 
yestments.  But  even  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  pound  sterling  remained  very 
far  below  what  it  had  been  a  century 
before.  The  mass  of  mineral  wealth 
which  had  been  poured  through  Spain 
faito  the  countries  of  Europe  had  not 
yet  found  the  means  of  safe  and  pro- 
fitable employment.  Gold  and  silver 
were  thus  in  excess  of  their  require- 
ments as  instruments  of  exchange. 
Their  increase  had  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  production  of  commodities, 
and  their  value  naturally  declmed, 
although  only  temporarily,  until  com- 
merce and  industry  gained  upon  the 
means  provided  by  nature  for  the  ex- 
change of  their  products. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  period  will  idso  furnish 
data  to  enable  us  to  speculate  upon 
the  probable  resulta  of  the  increase 
which  is  being  derived  at  present  from 
the  rich  gold-fields  of  Australia  and 
California.  In  examining  this  sub- 
ject, however,  we  must  proceed  very 
cautiously ;  and,  especially,  we  must 
consider  the  differing  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant additions  which  have  as  yet 
been  made  to  the  supplies  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  drculation  throughout 
the  world  were  received,  and  the  rate 
aa  well  at  which  they  were  received. 
The  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was 
almost  bei4>ed  npon  the  world,  and 
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bad  probably  been  the  acenmulatioD 
of  centuries.  That  of  Australia  and 
California  has  had  to  be  disembowel- 
ed from  the  earth,  b^  the  persevering 
energy  of  their  miners.  It  has  flowed 
towards  us  steadily,  and  thus  far  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  new  commerce 
which  they  have  created.  Its  fortunate 
discoverers  were  independent  human 
beings,  not  mere  helots;  and  such 
beings,  in  new  countries  especially, 
have  wants  which  must  be  gratified, 
and  the  supply  of  which  is  af- 
fording most  profitable  employment 
to  the  working  masses  in  this  and 
other  countries.  The  population  of 
Mexico  and  Pern  engaged  in  mining 
pursuits  toiled  for  masters  who  ex- 
ercised over  them  an  arbitrary  power. 
The  wealth  which  they  raised  from 
the  soil  passed  from  Uieir  posses- 
sion without  contributing  percept- 
ibly to  their  own  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, or  to  the  prosperity  of  tjbe 
country  from  which  it  was  derived. 
On  its  advent  in  Europe  it  found  only 
a  collection  of  nations  and  powers, 
engaged  in  continual  strife,  with  littie 
commerce  and  less  manufactures  to 
require  a  circulating  medium.  But 
the  gold  of  Australia  and  California 
has  been  brought  into  a  worid  wfaoee 
commercial  energy  and  enterprise  will 
be  the  wonder  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
the  advancement  of  which  in  the  arts 
of  industry  has  been  for  a  long  period 
repressed  only  by  the  want  of  a  me- 
dium for  conducting  efficiently  its  Tsst 
transactions,  and  which  has  had  to  be 
supplied  by  representative  currencies 
liable  to  derangement  at  the  nBere 
whim  of  statesmanship,  or  lyy  events 
not  within  the  power  of  the  wkest 
either  to  foresee  or  avert.  We  shall 
not,  however,  pursue  this  qnestioii 
further  In  the  present  paper.  Oar 
subject  will  lead  us  In  a  subsequent 
one  to  investigate  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  stocks  of  the  precious  metals 
subsequently  to  the  first  discovery  of 
Mexico  and  Pern ;  the  effect  of  the 
growth  of  the  trade  with  India  la 
abstracting  the  precious  metals  from 
Europe;  and,  what  is  of  espcMcial 
interest  at  the  present  moment,  ^tm 
effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
Siberia,  and  of  the  Ural  Monntains, 
upon  the  growth  of  the  ambitions 
power  of  Russia,  and  upon  Uie  gene* 
ral  commerce  of  Eniope. 
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PEACE  AND  war: 


A  DIALOQUX. 

**  Puldi«r  fogatit 
Uto  diet  Latlo  tenebrte 
(Ini  primitt  ulmd  rUt  adore*."— Hoiucs. 


It  was  on  a  railway  journey  that  I 
made  the  acqnaintanco  of  my  friend 
Irenaens. 

He  is  a  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  because  his  father  was  before 
him,  and  of  the  Peace  Society  also, 
because  he  was  talked  into  it  by  his 
wife ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  a  very  good 
fellow;  and  it  is  impossible  to  look 
at  his  quick  eye,  broad  chest,  and 
hammer  fist,  and  believe  him  when 
he  tells  you,  ecoiv  dca^Xorraiv,  that 
he  could  witness  the  sack  of  his  house, 
if  necessary,  and  the  carrying  away 
captive  of  Mrs  and  the  Misses  I., 
while  yet,  according  to  his  principles, 
he  could  oppose  none  but  passive  re- 
sistance. I  like  the  man,  while  I 
detest  his  principles ;  and  I  like  him 
for  perhaps  the  odd  reason,  that  I  do 
not  believe  a  single  word  he  says ; 
and  yet,  for  all  that,  I  do  not  doubt 
his  word  in  the  common  sense  of. 
doubting  a  man's  word;  I  simply 
don't  believe  him  because  I  know  that 
he  deceives  himself,  and  is  a  high- 
spirited,  generous  fellow,  in  spite  of 
his  advocacy  of  meanness  and  abuse 
of  generosity — ^yes,  even  a  chivalrona 
man,  in  spite  of  his  denunciations  of 
chivalry ;  and  if  I  were  placed  in  the 
situation  of  having  to  defend  myself 
against  odds,  I  know  no  one  whom  I 
would  rather  see  standing  by  to  see 
fair  play  than  my  friend  Irenseus  with 
a  twjgof  oak  in  that  vice  of  a  fist  of  his. 

We  became  acquainted  first,  as  I 
said,  on  a  railway  Journey — a  good 
opportunity  for  some  kinds  of  conver- 
sation— not  for  all.  There  were  two 
pictures  in  the  Academy  Exhibition 
of  1853,  one  of  the  interior  of  a  second- 
class,  the  other  of  that  of  a  first-class 
carriage.  They  were  both  good,  both 
natural ;  but  in  one  was  a  monmfol 
silence,  in  the  other  a  sort  of  a  /Ito-a- 
/eTe— rather,  I  think,  out  of  place  on 
the  rail ;  and  this  made  the  former 
picture  perhaps  the  more  agreeable. 
One  represented  a  widow  taking  her 
sailor  son  to  Southampton  to  see  him 
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off,  silent  and  thoughtful,  while  the 
minutes  of  their  being  together  were 
diminishing  with  railway  speed ;  and 
the  homeliness,  or  rather  ugliness,  of 
the  carriage  enhanced  the  effect,  stuck 
over  as  it  was  with  advertisements, 
and  with  one,  more  prominent  than* 
the  rest,  headed  **No  more  grev  hairs." 
The  other  picture  represented  an  old 
gentleman  and  his  daughter,  with  a 
young  gentleman  opposite,  bound  for 
some  fishing-station.  The  old  gentle^ 
man  had  been  mesmerised  by  the 
Morning  ChronkU,  and  was  fast 
asleep;  and  the  young  gentleman  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  the  young  lady,  be- 
ginning, doubtless,  with  the  electric 
tele^aph  of  looks.  Grenerally  inte-. 
restmg  as  the  situation  was,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  young 
people  were  beginning  a  love-story 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
In  spite  of  the  convenient  drowsiness 
of  papa.  The  voice  requires  to  be 
unduly  raised  to  overcome  the  noise- 
of  the  train,  and  thus  even  in  the 
best  cases  its  low  and  most  effective 
tones  are  lost,  so  that  it  would  appear 
better  taste  to  do  the  whole  thing  by 
pantomime.  Imagine  **  Get  your 
tickets  ready"  interpolated  on  an 
avowal,  and  the  first  seizure  of  the 
little  hand  in  a  fit  of  eloquence  wit- 
nessed by  a  hairy  guard,  and  ^^Swin — 
don"  in  a  husky  growl  breaking  down 
some  fairy  air-castle  of  possible,  yet 
scarcely  probable  happiness.  No  1  a 
railway  carriage  is  not  quite  a  place 
for  love-midung,  though  young  people 
will  make  love  there,  if  they  cannot 
elsewhere,  and  small  blame  to  them» 
Nor  is  it  a  good  place  for  discom-sing 
of  poetry,  metaphysics,  or  the  fine 
arts,  or  anjr  other  subject  that  requires, 
if  not  bodily  comfort,  at  least  an  ab- 
sence of  discomfort,  to  favour  a  calm 
interchange  of  thoughts.  But  it  is  a 
first-rate  place  for  talking  politics  or- 
polemics.  These  are  subjects  in  the 
treating  of  which  loudness  of  voice 
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and  rongbness  of  gesture  are  generally 
coDsidered  lawful ;  and  no  place  seems 
more  fit  for  an  Englishman  to  let  off 
the  steam  of  bis  predilection  and  pre- 
judices In.  A  friend  of  ours  laboured 
under  a  most  disagreeable  sense  of 
obstruction,  when  bo  was  reminded 
by  a  gentleman  on  the  Boulogne  line, 
just  after  the  "  coiip-cTe/ar'— *' II  ne 
fimt  pas  parler  politique/*  That  ^^  il 
ne  &nt  pas  parler^*  being,  by  the  way, 
the  beginnuig  of  the  history  of  all  tho 
explosions  which  have  taken  place  on 
the  State  line  of  our  allies  across  the 
ChaDnel.  They  will  persist,  in  spite 
of  all  experience,  in  working  steam- 
power  without  safety- valves,  and  all 
their  engines  are  high-pressure.  It 
woold  be  hard  to  say  whether  my 
eonversation  with  Irenaaus  is  to  be 
brought  under  the  head  of  politics  or 
pdemics — perhaps  polemics,  using  the 
word  in  its  derivative  signification; 
fbr  the  subject  was  war  in  general, 
and  the  war  with  Russia  in  particular. 
I  may  mention  that  Irenasus,  like  a 
sensible  man,  does  not  affect  the  sin- 
guhiritusy  though  he  supports  the  prin- 
ciples, of  his  sect,  addressing  you  in 
the  second  person  plural,  like  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  Christian. 

iRKKiBUS  (folding  up  the  Times  and 
totting  the  advertisements  out  of  win- 
dow.)— A  sad  affair  this  battle  on  the 
Alma!  several  thousand  men  butcher- 
ed like  beasts  by  those  who  had  no 
petBonal  dislike  to  them,  and  who,  if 
they  had  known  them,  would  more 
probably  have  loved  than  hated  them. 
Barely  an  awful  responsibility  rests  on 
the  head  of  him  who  gives  the  first 
signal  for  the  shedding  of  blood — shall 
we  not  rather  say,  an  infinite  weight 
ofguUt? 

Tlepolbmus. — I  quite  agree  with 
yon  as  to  tho  responsibility  of  him 
who  lets  slip  the  dogs  of  war;  as  to  his 
gnilt,  that  depends^on  circumstances : 
it  may  be  a  frightful  crime  or  a  stem 
duty.  But  that  men  who  have  no 
personal  dislike  kill  each  other  in 
war  is  to  my  mind  the  redeeming 
point  of  it.  The  feeling  evoked  in 
the  battle-struggle  is  that  of  a  race 
for  victory,  in  which  the  winners 
live  and  the  losers  die,  and  there  is 
admiration  in  the  bieaet  of  every 
competitor  of  proper  feeling  for  all 
who  win  or  lose  nobly.  This  feel- 
ingt  when  the  sword  is  drawn«  takes 


the  place  of  personal  'and  national 
hatred  between  combatants,  and  in 
some  degree  between  the  parties  at 
home  that  back  them.  War  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  awful  facts 
of  our  condition  ;  but  we  know  that 
the  soldier  may  admire,  even  love, 
the  public  enemy,  and  this  partly 
from  self-love ;  for  his  enemy  draws 
out  his  own  virtues  and  puts  them  be- 
fore his  eyes  :  he  shows  him  his  own 
manhood.  Thus  war  becomes  to  the 
combatants  a  sublime  dispensation  of 
the  Almighty,  to  overlive  which  is 
life-long  glory,  rather  than  merely  the 
most  emphatic  expression  of  the  evil 
passions  of  man.  And  modem  war  is 
more  favourable  to  this  feeling  than 
ancient  war.  The  modem  soldier's 
courage  is]  tested  by  having  to  face  a 
rain  of  shot  and  shell  rather  than  by 
the  hand-to-hand  encounter.  In  old 
times,  every  battle  was  more  like  a 
thousand  duels  in  one  field,  and  when 
shield  pressed  shield,  and  sword 
bickered  with  sword,  and  lance 
clashed  with  lance,  men^s  faces  looked 
far  more  ugly  to  each  other  in  the 
crisis  of  battle  than  now ;  for  it  was, 
I  must  confess,  rather  hard  to  love 
the  man  whose  point  was  within  a 
yard  of  your,  heart ; — ^yet  even  then, 
as  we  know  from  numberless  in- 
stances, a  high-minded  soldier  coold 
look  upon  the  business  with  a  parely 
professional  eye;  and  perhaps  thk 
feeling  was  strongest  in  that  most 
maligned  of  professional  men,  the 
mercenary  soldier.  Victor  or  van- 
quished, he  liked  a  man  all  the  better 
that  he  had  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Hector  and  Ajax 
had  risen  many  inches  in  each  other's 
esteem  at  the  end  of  their  famous 
duel,  and  that  they  exchanged  pre- 
sents, the  sword  and  the  sword-belt, 
in  the  schoolboy  overflowing  of  their 
hearts.  It  always  strack  me  that 
Sophocles  entirely  mistook  the  heroic 
feeling  when  he  makes  Ajax  speak  of 
Hector's  sword,  when  he  chooses  it 
for  his  suicide,  as  *^  the  gift  of  one 
most  hostile,  most  hateful  to  my 
sight."  Homer  knew  far  better  the 
spirit  of  knightly  warriors.  I  need 
scarcely  cite  the  times  of  chivalry,  as 
the  very  name  teUs  its  own  story. 
The  trae  knight  always  loved  a  brave 
foe,  even  in  that  bitterest  war  of  wars 
religioiia  war.     fiichaid  ]»mA 
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and  respected  Saladin,  and  Saladin 
Richard.  How  well  Scott  understands 
this  feelingi  Roderick  Dhu  and  Fitz- 
James,  though  mortal  foes,  began  to 
love  each  otlier  as  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  placed  in  a  position  to  measare 
their  swords. 

*'  In  hit  eyea 
Bespect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 
Ana  the  stem  joy  that  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.  ^* 

In  fact,  this  respect  for  foes  was  the 
yery  essence  of  chivalry,  and  the  mo- 
ment that  a  private  enemy  became  an 
antagonist  in  arms,  he  became  in  a 
certain  sense  a  friend,  qnite  as  mnch 
80  as  in  the  sense  of  yonr  sect,  Ire- 
nsns.  Bnt  to  come  to  times  nearer 
our  own.  We  know  what  was  the 
feeling  of  the  hostile  soldiers  in  the 
Peninsalar  War  towards  each  other, 
when  not  engaged  in  action.  The 
English  liked  the  French  who  fonght 
them  far  better  than  the  Spaniards 
who  starved  them  and  cheated  them. 
They  associated  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  sometimes  fraternising  on  a 
large  scale,  bat  oftener  in  small 
parties.  They  even  tmsted  this 
friendly  feeling  so  far  as  to  buy  and 
sell  from  and  to  each  other ;  though 
this,  I  most  confess,  was  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  feelings  of  mutual  re- 
spect than  fighting.  I  have  heard  an 
old  officer  say  that  he  was  often 
obliged  to  warn  small  bodies  of  the 
enemy  off  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
British  outposts,  the  penalty  of  diso- 
bedience being  to  be  taken  prisoners 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  his  watch. 
The  appeal  to  the  sword,  in  fact,  has 
generally  been  found  to  extinguish 
personal  hatred  between  public  ene- 
mies, in  all  cases  where  war  was  carried 
on  in  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  rather 
than  in  that  of  a  cannibal.  The  gen- 
eral separation  prevents  petty  quar- 
rels, such  as  occur  in  friendly  ranks ; 
the  occasional  intercourse,  when  such 
is  permitted,  creates  the  kindliest  feel- 

iRXNiBus. — But  with  regard  to  our 
iieelings  at  present  towards  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  I  cannot  see  how 
being  openly  at  war  with  him  can 
make  any  difference :  if  yon  regard 
him  as  a  sort  of  highwayman  on  a 
large  scale,  making  the  Danubian 
PriBCipalities  hia  Houslow  Heath, 


I  cannot  see  what  difference  declaring 
war  against  him  can  make.  It  surely 
does  not  fit  him  to  associate  with 
honest  men  on  equal  terms. 

Tlepolemus. — Pardon  me,  public 
opinion  may  prejudge  a  question  of 
this  kind  as  much  as  It  likes;  but 
when  we  appeal  to  arms,  we  appeal  to 
the  Power  that  rules  defeat  and  victory. 
We  must  treat  the  foe  with  the  same 
courtesy  with  which  our  law  treats  an 
untried  man.  If  he  conquers  us,  it  is 
best  that  we  should  be  civil  to  him 
now  ;  if  we  conquer  him,  we  can  well 
afford  it.  Let  us  fight  him,  but  not 
abuse  him.  We  blame  him  for  his 
appeals  to  Heaven  in  support  of  his 
pretensions,  and  call  such  appeals 
blasphemous — that  depends  on  the 
feeling  with  which  they  are  made. 
The  traditional  ambition  of  his  family 
may  possibly  be  mixed  up  with 
enough  of  fanaticism  to  make  them 
sincere.  As  for  his  sly  offer  to  divide 
with  us  the  *^  sick  man's  ^  patrimonyy 
the  less  we  say  about  that  the  better ; 
for  our  Government  certainly  did  listen 
to  him,  and  at  first  expressed  its  moral 
indignation  so  mildly  that  he  might 
be  excused  for  not  attaching  mnch 
weight  to  it.  Look  to  numbers  of 
the  Times  of  that  date.  How  ably 
its  leading  articles  show  that  Tur- 
key was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  decline. 
The  Turks  do  not  write  leading 
articles,  but  they  have  written  SU- 
istria,  Oltenitza,  Citale,  Giurgevo, 
with  pens  of  steel,  not  the  goose- quills 
of  our  able  editors ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  for  all  the  phalanx  of  Journalism 
to  bear  down  those  four  words  now. 
The  worst  of  our  popular  press  is,  that 
by  it  the  country  or  Government  thinks 
aloud ;  and  even  though  it  adopts  the 
better  counsel,  and  does  the  right 
thing  at  last,  it  gets  little  credit,  be- 
cause it  is  so  inconveniently  communi- 
cative of  passing  thoughts  of  meanness 
or  wickedness.  If  individuals  thought 
aloud  in  the  same  way,  the  most 
strait-laced  gentlemen— ndare  we  say 
gentlewomen  too?  —  would  appear 
guilty  of  most  of  the  sins  of  the  Deca- 
logue. I  do  not  think  we  are  morally 
immaculate  enough  to  throw  stones 
at  the  foe.  Have  we  not  the  opimn 
war  with  China  on  our  consciences? 

Irbnjeus.— Ihatewar,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  defend  the  opium  war;  hot 
sorely  a  war  of  ambitioa  ia  mnch 
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more  wicked  than  one  nnderUken  to 
Airtber  enlightenment,  civilisation,  and 
eommercial  intercoorse  between  na- 
tions. 

TLSPOLiifrs. — I  cannot  say  I  think 
•0.  I  think  it,  of  all  reasons  for  war, 
the  one  involving  the  greatest  moral 
guilt.  A  war  of  aggression  is  always 
bad,  as  bad  as  jon  please.  Religions  fa- 
naticism will  not  excuse  it,  political 
aggrancUsement  will  not  excuse  it,  but 
least  of  all  will  Mammon-worship  ex- 
cuse it,  for  this  is  the  only  religion  in 
which  devotion  to  its  god  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  meanest  and  most  unmi- 
tigated selfishness. 

iRBNiEus. — ^Then  you  do  not  believe 
in  the  blessings  of  free  trade. 

TucpoLRMus.— I  believe  that  free 
trade  produces  certain  mutual  conve- 
niences, that  it  dififuses  in  the  world 
the  enjoyment  of  the  world^s  unneces- 
sary good  things, — if  these,  without  a 
spice  of  profaneness,  are  to  be  called 
blessings.  I  will  grant  this  much, 
though  I  am  not  a  so-called  free*  trader ; 
but  none  but  the  wildest  fanatics  of 
the  free-trade  religion  could  justify  the 
forcing  of  the  commerce  in  a  poison 
which  a  government,  as  despised  as 
barbarous,  was  enlightened  enough  to 
prohibit.  If  you  are  so  fond  of  free 
trade,  why  do  you  like  the  Maine  Liquor 
Law,  and,  while  yon  keep  your  own  kil- 
derkin of  XXX.,  wish  to  deny  the 
thirsty  ploughman  his  glass  of  beer? 
At  home  you  stigmatise  as  poison 
the  wine  *^  that  maketh  glad  the  heart 
of  man,*'  yet  you  would  rehabilitate 
opium  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 

iRiXiBus  (blushing  a  little). — I 
donH  defend  the  opium  war,  or  any 
other  war  In  fact,  as  yon  knew  before. 
Yon  quite  misunderstood  me. 

Tlbpolemus.— I  am  glad  I  did.  I 
thought  you  thought  it  more  justifiable 
than  the  Czar's  attack  on  Turkey. 

iBBMiBus.— ni  give  that  up  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  between  us,  at  all 
events.    But  as  to  the  Czar? 

Tlbpolemus.— Well,  as  to  the  Czar, 
I  believe  him,  in  spite  of  his  awful  do- 
ings, to  be  a  gentleman  in  the  com- 
monly understood  sense  of  the  term 
— one  of  the  few  in  his  dominions.  I 
believe  that  this  war  will  show  him  to 
be  the  victim  of  a  gigantic  system  of 
thieving  and  adulteration— adultera- 
tion, not  of  tea  and  sugar,  like  ours,  but 
of  fortifications,  army-lists,  and  muni- 


tionsofwar.  Hewillprobablybedeeply 
humbled  before  he  has  suffered  all  bo 
has  to  suffer,  and  is  destined  to  feel 
the  hollowness  of  the  snpports  of  irre- 
sponsible power.    But  let  ns  treat  him 
with  respect  (I  do  not  say  with  adu- 
lation, like  the  emissaries  of  the  Peace 
Society),  but*with  the  respect  due  to 
an  enemy,  who  is  playing  with  ns  the 
game  of  war  with  power,  reputation, 
it  may  be  his  crown  and  empire,  at 
stake.    Whatever  he  may  be,  he  has 
appealed  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who 
will  judge  between  ns.    Let  ns  fight 
him,  and  not  bum  him  in  eflSgy.    The 
experience  of  the  last  great  war  ought 
to  teach  us  respect  for  enemies.    Let 
us  not  brag  of  our  superiority,  but  use 
it.  Trjv  Adocumuof  ait^.  The  abuse  of 
Napoleon  L  in  the  journals  of  the  time 
did  us  no  good ;  if  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful, they  would  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Moniteur :  ^*  The  Cor- 
sican  monster  has  escaped ; "  ^^  The 
usurper  has  landed  in  France ;  **  "  Ge- 
neral Buonaparte  is  at  Grenoble;** 
*^  Napoleon  is  at  Lyons  ;**  *^  The  Em- 
peror is  at  Paris  ;'* "  Vive  TEmpereur  1 " 
Above  all,  let  us  eschew  cant  in  givin^p 
our  reasons  for  the  war.  We  go  to  war 
because  Russia  is  becoming  too  power- 
ful for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  be- 
cause, not  satisfied  with  bdngthe  third 
great  power,  she   aims,  to  use  Mr 
Grote's  expression,  at  the  Hegemony 
of  the  world.    This  is  a  simple  and  a 
sufficient  ground.  As  forespousing  the 
cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
this  is  a  right  thing  to  do ;  and  a 
strong  nation,  like  a  strong  individual, 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  privUeges. 
Bnt  if  we  pretend  to  knight-errantry, 
we  ought  to  be  consistent  throughout, 
and  be  as  ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  an  annexation  of  Texas,  an  in- 
road into  Mexico,  or  an  outrage  on  a 
Black  British  subject  in  America.    If 
this  is  our  ^^  casus  belli  *'  now,  it  ought 
to  have  been  at  first,  and  a  declaration 
of  war  ought  to  have  followed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Pruth  by  the  first  Bnssian 
soldier.    It  is  all  very  well  for  ns  to 
abjure  conquest  for  onrselves  hence- 
forth, and  to  join  France  in  puttings 
down  conquerors,  as  an  antiquated 
nuisance.    But  France  and  England 
must  make  all  due  allowances  for  Rus- 
sia ;  we  were  not  always  of  this  mind. 
France,  even  more  than  England,  it  la 
to  be  hoped,  before  she  took  np  arms 
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on  tbisjast  ground,  has  repented  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  of  former  mis- 
deeds. 

Iren^us. — ^The  gist  of  yonr  arga- 
ment  seems  to  be,  that  war  between 
rival  nations  is  more  productive  of  the 
generous  feelings  than  peace. 

Tlepolemus. — It  is,  than  a  hollow 
and  hating  peace.  I  do  not  say  that 
nations  or  men  cannot  love  one  an- 
other except  their  fingers  are  at  each 
other*s  throats.  It  is  better  to  fight, 
admire,  and  hope  to  love  afterwards, 
than  it  is  to  abstain  from  fighting,  and 
hate  perpetually.  Malice  and  hatred 
in  human  hearts  are  far  more  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  than  wounds 
and  death.  These  are  part  of  natural 
evil,  while  those  are  part  of  moral 
evil.  I  am  sceptical  as  to  natural 
evil  being  evil  at  all,  except  to  us. 
We  think  it  so,  because  it  interferes 
with  our  conveniences  and  enjoy- 
ments. War  is  only  the  greatest  of 
evils,  if  life  is  the  greatest  good — if 
life,  wealth,  luxury,  and  comfort  are 
to  be  set  above  liberty,  honour,  jus- 
tice, and  religion.  To  set  peace  above 
right  is  to  set  the  seen  above  the  un- 
seen,— the  present  life  of  man  above 
his  more  glorious  destiny.  It  is  hard 
to  prove  war  an  evil  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  as  it  is  hard  to  prove 
the  convulsions  of  nature — the  hurri- 
cane, the  earthquake,  and  the  pesti- 
lence—to  be  absolute  evil.  All  the 
arguments  of  the  Peace  Society  tend 
to  establish  the  reign  of  materialism 
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Juggernaut  of  gain,  and  with  the  free 
consent  of  men  who  would  shrink 
from  sacrificing  them  to  the  assertion 
of  world-wide  justice,  and  the  honour 
and  independence  of  their  country. 

iREKiEus. — But  the  great  principles 
of  national  justice  may  be  better  set- 
tled by  arbitration  than  by  the  sword. 

Tlepolemus. — So  you  may  travel 
bycoach,  post-carriage,  on  horseback, 
or  on  foot — the  latter  plan  safe,  but 
sloH'  and  sure.  But  arbitration  will 
settle  nothing  where  there  is  injustice 
on  one  side,  which  presupposes  an 
unwillingness  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion. You  might  as  well  arbitrate 
with  a  pickpocket  as  to  the  amount 
of  treadmill  he  is  to  receive  for  rob- 
bing you.  I  wonder  how  long  the 
Society  of  Friends  would  exist  if  it 
were  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own 
principles.  It  would  have  served 
yon  right  if,  as  you  refuse  to  pay 
taxes  on  principle,  and,  like  good 
Christian  men,  to  serve  in  the  war  at 
the  command  of  the  magistrate, 
you  had  been  outlawed  every  man 
of  you,  and  exempted  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  police.  Why,  by 
this  time  you  would  not  have  existed 
at  all,  and  some  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand thieves  of  London  would  have 
been  converted,  if  not  to  honesty,  at 
least  to  commercial  respectability,  by 
the  possession  of  your  spoils.  Society 
is  far  too  indulgent  to  von ;  yon  live 
at  peace,  and  yonr  goods  are  in  peace, 
because  a  certain  strong  man  armed 


and   atheism  ;  the    preservation    of    keeps  your  home  for  you. 


man^s  life  for  a  few  short  years  being 
assumed  as  the  greatest  good.  Yet  I 
doubt  your  consistency.  What  do 
you  say  of  railway  travelling  ?  We 
are  going  very  fast  now. 

iRENiEUS. — Railway  travelling  kills 
its  tens,  but  it  is  an  enormous  advan- 
tage to  the  million  :  war  kills  its  mil- 
lions, and  is  an  advantage  to  the  ten. 
Tlepolemus. — Proportion  can  make 
no  diflbrence  in  a  moral  question. 
My  respect  for  human  life  is  such 
that  I  say,  put  down  railway  travel- 
ling, unless  it  is  to  proceed  consist- 
ently with  almost  perfect  safety  to 
life.  Public  convenience  cannot  jus- 
tify the  taking  of  one  life.  At  pre- 
sent the  minimum  bonum  of  railway 
companies  appears  to  be  the  minimum 
of  slaughter  with  the  maximum  of 
dividends.    Men  are  sacrificed  to  the 


iRENisus. — I  thank  society  for  its 
inconsistent  indulgence.  MeanwhUe 
we  will  preach  and  practise  peace 
till  all  the  world  adopts  our  prmciples. 

Tlepolemus. — ^That  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  we 
must  bide  God's  time  for  it :  we  can- 
not anticipate  a  higher  will  as  long 
as  one  unjust  or  ambitious  spirit  re- 
mains,— as  long  as  the  human  heart, 
in  fact,  is  what  it  is.  You  might  as 
well  say  that  we  are  not  to  wear 
flannel-waistcoats,  because  it  would 
be  very  desirable  that  the  air  abont 
ns  should  be  always  temperate. 

iRENiEus. — We  do  not  ignore  the 
possibility  of  having  to  suffer  by  re- 
fusing to  defend ;  is  no  courage  shown 
in  the  brave  endurance  of  wrong  ? 

Tlepolemus. — No:  not  when  it 
deteriorates   the  wrong -doer,   and 
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eneoiirag€S  him  to  do  more  wrong. 
Magnanimity  and  a  higher  creed  would 
teach  08  to  overlook  oar  little  selfish 
grievances,  but  it  is  mere  selfishness 
and  oowardice  to  overlook  wrong  in- 
flicted on  others.  If  you,  for  instance, 
with  your  sinews,  were  to  see  a  big 
drunken  bully  cruelly  beating  a  child? 

LsENiEUs. — I  would  remonstrate 
with  him. 

Tlepolemus. — But,  my  dear  man, 
he  would  be  too  drunk  to  appreciate 
femonstrance. 

iBENiEus. — I  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  blows. 

Tlepolemus. — But  the  blows  might 
knock  you  down,  and  then  the  in- 
justice would  begin  anew,  with 
freesher  zest  from  the  abortive  op- 
position. 

iRENiEua. — I  am  almost  afraid 
then  I  should  be  tempted  to  knock 
him  down. 

Tlepolemus. — Why  not  at  first, 
and  so  have  saved  your  own  skin? 
Tlie  late  armed  interference  would  be 
Quite  as  inconsistent  with  your  prin- 
ciples as  the  early. 

Irekjeus. — Well,  suppose  I  con- 
cede that  a  sharp  decisive  war  is 
•ometimes  necessary  to  secure  a 
•olid  peace;  but  while  it  lasts  it  is 
tmrely  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  rouses 
the  worst  passions  of  the  human 
heart. 

Tlepolemus. — ^I  dare  to  Join  issue 
with  you  even  on  that  ground.  What 
ia  called  peace  is  too  often  a  misno- 
mer :  only  another  name  for  intestine 
and  most  uncivil  war.  It  is  war  at 
home,  civil  or  uncivil,  I  especially 
deprecate — 

hf  f  Tis  coToi  d€tv6s  fVKktias  tfpon, 
hfouiUnf  ^^SipviBos  ov  Xtym  naxTfy. 

Now  what  do  yon  define  peace  to 
be? 

IBEKJBUS.^-The  absence  of  war, 
and  its  accompanying  evil  passions. 

Tlepolemus. — If  I  can  prove  that 
yon  may  be  without  war,  yet  have 
aU  its  bad  passions,  and  many  other 
besides,  what  is  your  peace  worth  ? 

iRENiBus. — I  doubt  if  yon  can 
prove  your  point. 

Tlepolemus. — What  was  the  peace 
which  lasted  from  1815  till  now  worth 
with  our  next-door  neighbour  France? 
What  an  amount  of  anspicion,  wiiat 


jealousy,  what  arming  and  disamiing^ 
offending  and  apologising,  watching 
and  being  watched,  did  not  thai 
peace  include,  during  the  reign  of  the- 
Bourbons,  the  Citizen  King,  and  the 
Bepublic  !  What  diplomacy  was  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  an  outbreak  I  There 
were  Turko- Egyptian  embroilments, 
'^Affaures  Fritchard,"  Spanish  mar- 
riages, and  many  other  such,  fanning 
the  flame  of  national  hatred  :  now  we 
are  at  war  in  earnest  with  France — 

Irenahub. — With  France? 

Tlepolemus. — On  our  side,  that  is 
far  better;  but  at  war  with  France 
in  some  sense  it  was  necessary  te 
be,  to  have  done  with  the  old  grudge. 
As  it  is,  the  two  nations  have  b^n 
glad  enough  to  rush  into  each  other*a 
arms,  and  rejoice  to  substitute  a  dis- 
tant war  for  such  a  fight  in  a  aaw-pii 
as  another  war  in  the  Channel  would 
have  been.  It  was  necessary  that 
their  blood  should  In  some  sense  be 
shed  together  to  make  them  lasting 
friends,  that  confederate  war  should 
extinguish  the  animosities  which  were 
the  remains  of  hostile  war,  by  cover- 
ing the  old  scars  with  new  wounds, 
and  thus  inducing  forgetfulneas  of  the 
hand  which  made  them. 

Irrnjeus. — Do  yon  think  we  can 
quite  trust  the  French  even  now  ?  I 
wish  to  trust  everybody,  and  hope 
everybody  will  repay  it ;  but  France 
is  so  unlike  us  in  every  habit  off 
thought,  so  unlike  us  in  manners  and 
customs— even  in  physical  pecnliaii- 
ties. 

Tlepolemus. — I  do  not  talk  of  tmst- 
ing  France  so  far  as  to  cast  aside  our 
armour  even  when  Russia  is  subdued. 
I  would  trust  her  fully  and  generous- 
ly, but  I  would  not  tempt  her  on  her 
weak  pomt.  Now,  her  militarj 
strength  is  her  weakness — she  con- 
fesses it  herself — and  though  ahe 
seems  to  be  growing  out  of  Uiat,  It 
would  be  kind  to  her,  as  well  as  pm- 
dent  towards  ourselves,  to  keep  temp- 
tation out  of  her  way.  We  do  noi 
know  what  may  happen  in  the  inter- 
course of  nations : — 

Ka\  ralai  &rfCais  (I  ranvp  twffupii 
Kok&s  Totrphs  ai,  fioptag  6  fivpiog 
XpOMff  rc/cvoOroi  wicriLS  fJiUpas  r^Itiiv 

dopii  d«Krfccd«Mri  cVc  viwcfiQv  Mymv* 

As  for  the  difBarences  which  jom  Isigf 
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stress  upon,  I  think  nothing  of  them ; 
love  and  friendship  do  not  spring  np 
between  the  like,  but  the  nnlike ;  as 
for  the  interests  of  the  two  nations, 
they  need  never  dash — their  spheres 
are  separate  and  distinct.  Even  as 
military  nations  they  need  not  be 
jealoas  or  make  invidious  compari- 
sons. They  each  are  incomparable  in 
their  own  department ;  that  is  why 
an  Anglo-French  army  appears  so 
irresistible.  At  Alma  they  proved 
this.  Each  army  was  the  complement 
of  the  other.  The  British  performed 
the  service  required  with  such  an 
vtter  indifference  to  death  and  danger, 
that  they  plucked  grapes  whilst  wait- 
ing for  the  word  to  advance — the 
French  performed  a  climbing  feat, 
wonderful  in  itself,  before  their  breath- 
less squadrons  fell  irresistibly  on  the 
enemy.  The  sight  of  each  other  was 
enough  to  insure  their  victory.  I 
certainly  am  prepared  to  trust  France 
very  far  indeed,  for  I  must  say  we 
have  very  severely  tested  her,  or  at 
all  events  her  ruler*s  patience,  before 
this  war  broke  out,  and  when  we 
were  comparatively  unarmed  at  the 
time.  I  allude  to  the  abuse  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  the  contempt  expressed 
for  the  French  nation  at  the  time  of 
the  coup'd*etat.  Whatever  its  moral 
qualities  may  have  been,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  French  petople 
took  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  act,  so  as  to  make  an 
insult  to  their  ruler  an  insult  to  them. 
Louis  Napoleon  knew  that  the  Times 
was  not  England,  or  in  some  shape 
he  would  probably  have  resented  it. 
He  could  well  have  done  so  by  a  quiet 
agreement  with  Russia  to  divide  Tur- 
key in  spite  of  us.  Now  the  same 
journals  cannot  go  too  far  the  other 
way — they  are  even  servile,  and,  in 
appreciation  of  the  £mperor*s  alliance, 
would  whitewash  his  political  mo- 
rality—a course  perhaps  justifiable, 
but  at  all  events  superfluous. 

Iren^us.—You  have  said  nothing 
as  yet  to  prove  that  peaoe  is  not  bet- 
ter than  war  in  its  effect  at  home  and 
among  ourselves.  War  unites  us,  it 
is  trae,  but  it  checks  national  improve^- 
ment  and  healthy  growth,  and  fixes 
our  minds  on  an  unhealthy  and  on- 
nataral  source  of  excitement. 

Tlkpolkmus. — As  for  improvement, 
men  ahonid  improve  themaelvet,  aad 


the  community  will  be  the  better  for 
it.  I  do  not  quite  think  we  use  im* 
provement  in  the  same  sense.  No 
matter!  I  say  that  war  unites  us, 
which  you  yourself  allow — makes  us 
feel  we  are  countrymen,  brothers, 
friends,  and  neighbours,  all  of  us  (not 
Quakers  only),  while  peace  sets  us  all 
together  by  the  ears  like  hounds  in 
an  ill-regulated  kennel. 

IrrmjEUS. — I  do  not  feel  this.  As 
long  as  peace  is  kept  abroad,  I  can  sit 
under  my  own  vine ;  none  makes  me 
afraid. 

Tlepolemus. — Can  you?  then  yon 
are  a  happy  fellow.  Ton  have  a 
happy  constitution.  You  are  not  ple- 
thoric, but  you  are  eupeptic.  Mra  L 
is  no  curtain  -  lecturer ;  yon  pay  all 
your  bills  at  Christmas;  you  are  chair 
of  your  signature — in  fact,  never  use  ft 
except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
You  are  right.  I  heard  of  a  man  who 
had  two  sons  *,  he  left  the  elder  a  fine 
estate,  the  younger  a  small  allowance 
with  this  advice,  *^  Never  put  yomr 
name  to  paper."  The  younger  throve 
and  the  elder  died  in  gaol.  Yon  am 
no  merchant  venturer,  no  railway 
stag.  Your  money  is  all  safe  in  the 
Funds  or  invested  in  acres ;  your  goods 
are  in  peace,  and  the  strong  man 
armed  has  his  eye  on  them.  But 
what  do  yon  say  to  all  that  goea 
on  about  you?  What  do  yon  say 
to  the  struggle  of  society  to  get  on, 
to  get  rich?  It  is  like  the  opera- 
crush  (beg  your  pardon,  yon  don't 
frequent  it^.  It  is  like  a  rush  to  a 
bank  that  is  stopping  payment— vidls 
Hogarth's  picture,  and  think  of  the 
disappointed  sailor  with  the  big  stick 
swearing  and  thundering  at  the  door. 
All  want  to  be  first,  for  the  first  alone 
can  get  anything,  and  are  likely 
enough  to  be  late.  In  yon  go.  Grood- 
bye,  manners  1  Pluck  your  neighbour 
in  front  by  the  coat-tail— jam  your 
right-band  neighbour  against  the  rail- 
ing— ^punch  your  left-hand  neighbour 
in  the  ribs— kick  out  behind.  This  Is 
the  everyday  life  of  a  peaceful  com- 
mercial society ;  this  is  peace,  if  yon 
like,  but  seasoned,  whether  yon  like 
it  or  not,  with  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness.  You  are  at 
peace  only  because  you  decline  to  take 
part  in  the  selfish  scramble.  What 
say  yon  to  the  mad  ventures  of  mer- 
chants of  straw,  and  their  ontrageom 
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gvnbliog  as  lately  dlflclosed—men, 
many  of  them,  of  religiooB  profes- 
aiOD,  platform-orators,  Record-readers, 
horror-struck  at  whist,  and  petrified  at 
the  mention  of  a  quadrille — men  of 
intense  respectability,  yet  gamesters  on 
a  larger  scale  than  any  yet  found  in 
the  l^ine,  and  laid  ont  at  the  Morgue? 
These  poor  Parisian  gamblers  were 
only  their  own  enemies ;  those  beggar 
their, friends,  spend  their  wives'  por- 
tions, and  leave  their  children  penni- 
less in  a  country  where  poverty  is  a 
crime.  Does  mercantile  speculation 
aUr  up  no  evil  passions?  What  do 
you  say  to  the  railway  mania  of  1817  ? 
There  was  greed  surpassing  that  of 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  in  quest  of  plunder. 
War  has  made  many  families  desolate 
now,  and  filled  them  with  a  noble 
moumfulness ;  but  war  has  never,  and 
will  never,  af3ict  society  with  the 
anxiety,  the  madness,  the  degradation, 
the  want  of  self-respect,  which  that 
railway  mania  did.  It  made,  for  the 
time,  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
green  land  a  great  roulette- table,  pre- 
sided over  by  avarice  and  meanness, 
fitamping  the  faces  of  steady  city-men 
with  the  abstraction,  the  ferocity,  the 
nnnatnral  joy,  sorrow,  and  despair,  of 
the  hahiiuH  of  Homburg  or  Baden. 
That  madness  became  most  mournful 
because  most  ridiculous,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  set  up  an  image  of  the 
^eat  ^*  Croupier "  of  that  gigantic 
gambling-table.  Let  it  pass,  and 
may  such  times  never  return  again. 
A  country  desolated  by  war  is  not  a 
paradise,  but  a  country  infected  with 
finch  plague-spots  is  a  pandemonium. 
And  after  that  reckless  time,  what 
a  period  of  sorrow  and  abasement 
came  I  It  was  a  repentance  like  that 
of  Ajax  weeping  among  the  slaughter- 
ed flocks,  though  somewhat  less  noble. 
Unlucky  speculators  were  haunted  by 
the  ghosts  of  extinct  railway  schemes — 
ghosts  which  called  them  again  and 
again,  aud  insisted  on  being  answered 
at  whatever  expense;  upsetting  with  a 
printed  circular  the  hope  of  economy 
year  by  year,  making  the  dying  rail- 
way sting  like  the  benumbed  wasp 
which  you  put  your  hand  on  unawares 
on  the  window-sill.  Was  that  peace? 
And  has  there  been  no  religious  war, 
though  not  with  swords?— no  feud  be- 
tween High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
free  Kurk  and  Bstabllshment?    Was 


not  ^^  versus  "  supposed  by  one  of  the 
uninitiated  to  be  part  of  the  title  of  a 
bishop  from  its  frequent  conjunctioa 
with  his  name  in  the  reading  of  law- 
suits? As  for  contested  electiona« 
and  bribery,  and  disfranchisement  of 
boroughs,  all  that  is  a  trifle,  and  part, 
no  doubt,  of  the  constitution  of  a  free 
country,  but  it  is  not  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  peace.  And  what  do  yon 
say  to  the  whole  history  of  strikes,  and 
the  general  discomfort  of  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employed? 
In  the  worst  cases  there  have  been 
two  rival  camps  of  the  worst  kind, 
each  striving  to  outstarve  the  other, 
capital  fighting  with  savings  and  sob- 
scriptlons,  and  the  victory  eventually 
belonging,  not  to  the  strongest  battal- 
ions, but  the  longest  purse;  peace  at 
length  restored,  but  heart-burnings 
innumerable  perpetuated.  Talk  of  the 
horrors  of  war! — these,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  horrors  of  peace.  But 
why  dwell  on  public  and  notorious 
instances?  What  is  our  dally  life  but 
a  struggle  and  a  combat  against 
swindling  and  deception  of  every 
kind,  and  a  very  unequal  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer?  The  seller 
wages  a  war  of  selfishness  against  the 
buyer.  The  necessaries  of  life  are 
not  exempted,  or  one  might  avoid 
some  unpleasantness  by  avoiding 
luxuries.  Not  only  your  wine  mer- 
chant drugs  your  port,  but  your 
grocer  sands  your  sugar ;  your  milk 
comes  from  Chalk  Farm,  yonr  t>ak6r 
puts  alum  in  your  bread,  and  shortens 
your  life  by  shortening  the  measore 
of  its  staff,  so  that  you  are  almost  in- 
clined to  wish  him  thefateof  Pharaoh^s. 
To  so  great  a  degree  has  this  system 
of  falsification  been  carried,  that,  oa 
the  evidence  of  a  leading  medical 
journal,  we  appear  to  eat,  drink,  and 
smoke  little  else  but  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  lies.  If  we  are  true  men  with 
such  a  diet,  it  tells  much  in  favoor 
of  our  bringing- up.  Yes,  the  shop* 
keeping  spirit  is  far  too  strong  amongst 
us  as  It  Is,  and  no  wonder  that  Kicho« 
las  was  Induced  to  believe  that  John 
Bull  would  not  quit  bis  hold  on  his 
money-bags  to  go  to  war:  he  thought 
of  us  probably  as  Cyrus  spoke  of  the 
Lacedemonians  in  Herodotus,  when 
they  wished  to  interfere  with  his  taking 
a  natural  guarantee  from  Crossos,  the 
saltan  of  tnat  time.   '^  I  am  not  afraid 
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of  a  set  of  men  vfho  have  a  place 
marked  out  ia  the  middle  of  their  citj, 
where  they  take  oaths  and  deceive  odo 
another ;  to  whom,  if  I  am  of  sound 
mind,  not  the  misfortunes  of  others 
will  be  matter  of  consideration,  but 
their  own/'  Cjrus,  yon  see,  had  little 
respect  for  men  who  higgled  in  a 
market-place;  and  Nicholas  evidently 
thought  the  same  of  us.  This  I  cannot 
help  thinking  the  principal  cause  of  his 
aggression  on  Turkey,  combined  with 
the  license  of  invective  in  which  our 
journals  and  even  Ministers  indulged 
against  the  French  Emperor,  making 
his  future  friendship  seem  Impossible ; 
and  last,  not  least,  the  extreme  respect 
with  which  our  Government  treated  the 
Ozar*s  overtures.  I  believe,  if  he  had 
known  ns  better — if  he  had  been  able 
to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  our  silent 
classes,  the  aristocracy,  the  gentry, 
the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  Bri- 
tain—he would  never  have  been  so 
misled.  He  mistook  Manchester  for 
Great  Britain,  and  Messrs  Pease, 
Sturge,  and  Co.,  for  the  United  Ser- 
vices. The  day  of  the  Alma  has 
told  him  that,  though  Manchester  is 
large,  England  is  larger,  and  that 
there  is  a  certain  people  north  of  the 
Tweed  wearing  "  petticoats,"*  with 
whom,  notwithstanding  their  appear- 
ance, bis  boasted  Imperial  Guard  de- 
cline to  cross  bayonets.  But  it  is  not 
for  the  lesson  it  has  given  the  Czar 
that  I  lay  so  much  stress  on  this  glo- 
rious but  dearly- bought  battle;  it  is 
that,  by  mingling  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  England  and  France,  as  it  mingled 
the  blood  of  their  sons,  it  is  an  earnest 
of  the  lasting  pacification  of  Europe, 
and,  through  Europe,  of  the  world. 

iRENiGus.—But,  friend,  I  thought 
you  were  just  arguing  that  war  was 
better  than  peace;  in  fact,  was  no- 
thing but  peace  pius  bayonets,  sabres, 
artillery,  wounded  and  slain,  and  that 
peace  was  the  real  war. 

Tlepolemus. — You  mistake  my 
meaning— I  hope  rot  wilfully.  I  only 
wished  to  show  that  peace  has  its 
horrors  as  well  as  war,  and  that  war 
is  not  so  black,  or  peace  so  white,  as 
it  is  painted.  -  With  respect  to  tbdr 
-effects  on  the  human  heart,  they  are 


nearly  on  a  par ;  if  anything,  the  ad- 
vantage appears  to  me  on  the  side  of 
war,  if  we  except  its  actual  operations?) 
I  look  on  war  as  a  mighty  disaster, 
as  I  look  upon  famine  or  a  shipwreck, 
but  one  that  we  must  sometimes  ac- 
cept, even  seek,  to  avoid  worse.    But 
even  then  our  efforts  ought  to  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  establishment 
of  peace,  real  and  not  nominal    The 
end  I  propose  is  the  same  as  yours; 
we  only  differ  as  to  the  means.     I 
would  not  sit  down  to  dinner,  as  Da- 
mocles  did,   with    the   sword- blade 
hanging  over  my  head,  as  yon  would 
bid  us  do:  in  fact,  I  have  not  sufficient 
physical  or  moral  conrage  to  adopt 
your  principles;  but  just  as  I  have 
bolts  and  bars  and  a  great  dog  in  the 
yard  to  keep  out  thieves,  so  I  would 
keep  np  fleets  and  armies  to  repel 
aggressive  tyranny,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  the  single  ambition  of  a 
despot,  or  the  collective  covetonsness. 
of  a  republic.    If,  as  is  much  suspected 
now,  this  power  of  Russia  turns  out  a 
mere  nightmare  which  Europe  had 
only  to  wake  to  shake  off,  and  if  we 
and  France  continue  friends,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  foundations  of  a 
solid  European  peace  should  not  be 
laid;  for  England  and  France  together 
are  strong  enough  to  bind  nearly  all 
the  world  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
When  Russia  is  settled,  France  may 
safely  abate  her  army,  and  England 
her  navy:  but  neither  must  disarm; 
if  they  do,  not  only  will  other  powers 
cease  to  respect  them,  but  they  will 
cease  to  respect  each  other.  We  must 
still  be  able  to  say  ^*  No"  to  our  lively 
yonng  brother  across  the  Atlantic,  if 
he  wants  Cuba  without  paying  for  it, 
or  takes  any  other  little  vagary  Into 
his  head.    A  war  establishment  may 
be  expensive — and  I  believe,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  that  la  the  chief 
objection  of  the  peace-mongers — but 
so  is  life  insurance,  which  you,  as  the 
father  of  a  family,  allow  to  be  a  very 
proper  thing.     A  fighting  establish- 
ment, in  time  of  peace,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  system  of  insurance,  by 
which  we  secure  to  those  who  come 
after  ns  those  vaunted  liberties  which 
have  taken  so  many  generations  to 
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grow  up,  and  which  we  have  seen, 
om  abuDdant  experience  elsewhere, 
are  not  to  be  invented  in  a  night,  or 
conquered  in  a  day. 

Irbn^us. — There  is  mnch  in  what 
you  say;  but  I  cannot  yet  see  why 
this  war,  of  which  the  battle  of  the 
Alma  is  the  beginning,  is  necessary  to 
effect  a  hearty  friendship  with  France. 

Tlepolemus. — Because,  although 
amity  might  exist  among  civilians, 
the  services  of  the  two  countries  al- 
ways regarded  each  other  as  possible, 
even  probable  foes,  till  now  when  they 
have  beheld  each  other's  prowess,  and 
■bed  their  blood  on  the  same  field, 
looking  the  same  way.  As  the  feel- 
ing of  antipathy  between  England 
ai^  France  was  bora  of  war,  so  in 
war  it  was  destined  to  die.  No  less 
a  price  than  that  paid  could  have 
brought  about  this  desirable  consum- 
mation. Many  an  old  hatred  was 
buried  with  the  Allied  slain  on  those 
Crimean  heights.  On  that  stera  day 
French  and  British  fought  side  by 
aide,  companions  in  honour,  danger, 
death,  and  victory.  Each  fought 
vnder  the  eyes  of  the  old  enemy,  Uke 
the  knights  of  old  under  the  eyes  of 
their  mistresses.  They  regarded,  and 
have  recorded,  each  other's  deeds  of 
heroism  with  a  romance  of  admira- 
tion enhanced  tenfold  by  the  ancient 
feud.  In  fact,  they  have  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms  like  two  iovers  in  a 
novel  who  have  lived  in  mutual  mis- 
understanding and  misery  through 
two  volumes  and  a-half,  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  the  truth  is 
flashed  upon  them  at  cmce  by  some 
icene  of  danger  or  diflSculty,  and  the 
fiiture  beholds  them  happy.  Now 
they  cannot  do  too  much,  or  say  too 
much,  to  atone  for  the  coldness  and 
mikindness  of  past  days.  It  is  in  this 
sense  I  hail  the  day  of  Alma  to  Eng- 
land as  the  day  of  Metaurus  to  Rome, 
a  clearing  of  the  political  horizon; 
partly  because  it  has  dissipated  any 
misgivings  that  may  have  arisen  as  to 
the  permanence  of  the  spirit  of  our 
ancestors,  chiefly  because  it  was  the 


day  of  reconciliation  with 
reconciliation  which  we  maynowfairij 
hope  will  last  for  ever,  or  at  any  rate 
as  long  as  the  old  enmity  I  Fraooe 
and  England  ought  to  be  friends  ;  for 
them  to  be  otherwise  is  sheerest  folly. 
They  are  the  complement  of  ea^ 
other,  as  the  Zouaves  are  the  comple- 
ment  of  the  Foot- guards  in  a  perfect 
infantry.  In  war,  they  are  both  mas- 
culine enough.  In  peace,  the  Britirii 
genius  is  masculine ;  the  French  femi- 
nine. I  mean  no  offence.  I  say  not 
effeminate,  but  feminine.  I  heard  a 
Mend  once  say  that  the  most  manly 
characters  must  have  a  feminine  ele- 
ment to  make  them  loveable.  Ne 
wonder.  Such  an  union  of  nationali- 
ties is  a  kind  of  union  of^oral  strength 
and  artistic  beauty^  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  laureate — 

**  Perfect  music  exalts  noble  words.** 

France  and  England  want  each  other; 
they  have  much  to  learn  from  one 
another.  We  may  borrow  of  France 
symmetry  and  decorum ;  Franoe  may 
borrow  from  us  ballast  and  solidly. 

I  am  not  quali6ed  to  speak  of  com* 
mercial  advantages  resulting  froas 
such  a  friendship;  and  as  to  the 
highest  influences  of  all,  I  shall  oonr 
tent  myself  with  observing,  that  while 
a  mutual  knowledge  may  po-oduce 
more  energetic  practice,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly engender  a  larger  charity. 
But  the  train  is  stopping,  and  I  get 
out  here.  I  feel  rather  ashamed  of 
having  had  all  the  talk  to  myself— and 
I  fear  that  I  have  been  rather  nn£url7 
aggressive  on  the  man  of  peace. 

iRKNiEus. — You  have  not  given  me 
a  chance.  I  have  just  got  my  aigo? 
ments  in  order,  and  you  mn  awEy» 
For  shame!  but  good-bye!  Often 
have  I  seen  an  Oxford  skiff  carried 
on  a  truck,  oars  and  all;  never  till 
now  did  I  know  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
included  accommodation  for  moa-of- 
war.  That  accounts  for  the  siae  of 
the  Faddiogton  terminus.  Grood-bye 
again,  Tlepolemus  I 
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Although  several  months  have 
elapsed  since  war  with  Russia  was  for- 
mally declared — since  onr  fleets  were 
sent  oat  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
seas — and  since  the  flower  of  oar  army 
left  the  British  shores  to  encoanter  a 
new  and  most  formidable  enemy,  it  is 
not  nntll  now  that  most  of  as  have 
been  able  thoroughly  to  realise  oar 
position,  or  to  appreciate  to  their  fall 
extent  the  terrible  responsibilities  of 
snch  a  straggle.  Those  who  were 
merely  infants  when  the  discharge  of 
cannon  from  onr  castles  and  forts  an- 
nounced the  crowning  victory  of 
Waterloo,  have  advanced  far  in  life 
without  beholding  any  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  arrayed  in  arms 
against  each  other.  There  have  been, 
indeed,  from  time  to  time,  revolntiona 
and  insarrections  on  the  Continent — 
dynasties  have  been  overthrown,  and 
provinces  have  risen  in  rebellion 
against  a  yoke  which  had  become  too 
oppressive  to  be  borne — but  amidst 
all  these  convulsions  Britain  has  been 
enabled  to  preserve  tranquillity  at 
home,  and  to  maintain  pacific  rela- 
tions with  her  neighbours.  With  the 
casual  exception  of  the  affair  of  Na- 
varino,  it  has  been  only  in  India  and 
the  far  East  that  oar  forces  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  contests,  which  no 
doubt  were  bloody  and  severe,  bat 
which,  from  their  remoteness,  could 
not  be  expected  to  impress  us  with 
the  same  awe  and  excitement  which 
we  have  just  experienced  in  receiviuf 
the  account  of  the  first  great  victory 
achieved  by  the  allied  armies  of  Bri- 
tain and  France  on  the  heights  of  the 
Alma.  But  now  the  messenger  has 
arrived  with  tidings,  glorious  indeed 
to  the  nation,  but  such  as  bring  sor- 
row, and  agony,  and  bereavement  to 
many  a  hearth.  A  great  blow  has 
been  struck — a  great  victory  won,  bot 
it  has  been  dearly  purchased  for  the 
country  by  the  bloiod  of  its  bravest 
and  its  best  I 

Such  are  the  sacrifices  of  war ;  and 
by  a  people  not  intoxicated  with  mili- 
tary glory,  with  the  lust  of  conquest, 
or  the  passion  for  unbounded  domi- 
niouy  they  are  felt,  and  felt  deeply, 
even  in  the  hour  of  triomph.  Bat 
sacrifices  they  are,  in  the  highest  and 


truest  sense,  when  offered  in  the 
cause  of  justice,  freedom,  and  hn- 
manity.  Not  upon  us  does  the  re- 
sponsibility for  broken  peace  and  for 
cruel  carnage  rest.  Not  against  ns 
can  the  charge  be  made  that  we  were 
too  hasty  in  assuming  arms — too  rash 
in  espousing  the  cause  of  an  invaded 
European  power.  The  error,  if  errrar 
there  has  been,  lay  on  the  other  side. 
Our  Ministers,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eastern  embroilment,, 
trusted  by  far  too  much  to  the  efficacy 
of  diplomatic  negotiations,  which  after 
all  were  but  as  cobwebs  when  opposed 
to  the  iron  will  and  fixed  determina- 
tion of  the  Caar— they  used  words  of 
compliment  and  of  faint  dissoasion^ 
when  they  should  have  employed  the 
language  of  stem  remonstrance  and  of 
solemn  warning — they  were  ambigu- 
ous and  weak  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  resolute  and  strong.  The 
stereotyped  phrases  of  diploma^  are 
not  suited  for  English  use.  They 
are  essentially  hollow  and  hypocriticaly 
and  sound  ill  at  a  time  when  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  are  at  stakcL 
What  Britain  has  to  say  upon  woj 
great  question  should  be  conveyed  ik 
language  brief,  emphatic,  and  onmis- 
takable,  hi  language  such  as  Crom- 
well uttered  when  he  made  the  might 
of  England  felt  and  feared  throughout 
the  Continent.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  read  such  despatches  as  those  of 
Lord  John  Russell  without  feeliuf 
that  their  tone  was  infinitely  below 
that  which  the  dignity  of  the  country 
demanded,  or  the  emergency  of  the 
crisis  required ;  and  without  perceiv- 
ing that  they  were  calculated  to  foster 
in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  the  impres- 
sion that  onr  opposition  to  his  designa 
agaiost  Turkey  would  rather  l>epafl- 
sive  than  active,  would  end  in  official 
protest  instead  of  absolute  hostile  re- 
sistance. In  no  capacity  has  Lord 
John  Bussell,  unsuccessful  in  manyi^ 
failed  so  signally  as  in  that  of  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  committed 
the  egregious  mistake  of  addressini^ 
the  Caar  as  if  he  were  the  bugbear 
which  he  affected  to  be,  thereby  ao- 
knowledging  as  a  fact  what  in  reality 
waa  a  groas  delnaioB,  which  it  wie 
the  pobcy  of  Russia  to  i^altOL  ^oi^^ 
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the  rest  of  Europe.  By  doing  so,  he 
rednced  Britain  very  nesiij,  If  not 
altogether,  to  a  level,  in  the  Imperial 
eyes,  with  the  Coart  and  Cabinet  of 
Anstria,  which  might  indeed  attempt 
to  counsel  the  Autocrat  against  the 
perpetration  of  any  act  which  he 
meditated,  bat  which  hardly  conld  be 
anpposed  presnmptnous  enough  to  of- 
fer a  remonstrance  that,  if  neglected, 
ahould  be  followed  by  defiance  and  by 
war.  So  much  for  the  regular  des- 
patches forwarded  from  Tendon  to 
our  representative  at  St  Petersburg ; 
but  there  is  even  more  than  this.  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  stated,  we  are  con- 
vinced with  perfect  accuracy,  that 
little  attention  was  paid  at  St  Peters- 
burg to  the  views  expressed  by  the 
British  ambassador,  but  that  the  Rus- 
aian  Cabinet  depended  mainly  upon 
the  information  received  from  the 
Bussian  embassy  and  the  Russian 
agents  in  London.  This  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  system  which 
Russia  has  pursued  throughout.  False 
in  herself,  she  invariably  suspects  fal- 
aity  on  the  part  of  others ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  an  unimportant  circum- 
itance  to  remark  that  the  youngest 
and  least  civilised  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean States  should  have  produced  the 
most  able,  subtle,  and  indefatigable 
diplomatists.  Cunning  and  duplicity 
are  among  the  highest  of  the  intellec- 
tual qualities  of  a  savage  people,  and 
ihey  are,  even  yet,  the  leading  features 
of  the  Russian  character.  In  Baron 
Brunow,  the  ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St  Jameses,  Russia  had  a  diploma- 
tist of  the  first  class.  How  was  it 
that,  to  him  at  least,  our  Ministers 
did  not  use  such  peremptory  and  de- 
cided language  as  could  have  left  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  of  what  the  issue 
must  be,  if  bis  master  should  persevere 
in  the  aggressive  designs  against  Tur- 
key which  he  had  so  plainly  indicated 
to  the  British  representative  at  St 
Petersburg?  Was  It  not  their  duty 
to  have  done  so  ;  that  is,  if  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  course 
•of  action  to  be  pursued  in  the  event 
of  the  Czar  pfoceeding  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Turkish  territory  ?  They 
may  possibly  hava  done  so;  but  it 
now  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands 
that,  In  acting  as  he  did,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  mainly  Influenced  by 
4he  representations  which  he  receiv^ 


from  the  ambassador  in  Ixmdoo  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Britlsb  Catunet 
The  tenor  of  his  memorable  oooTena- 
tions  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymoor  goes 
far  to  establish  this.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  he  would  have  TentuTed 
to  say  what  he  did  say  on  these  occa- 
sions, without  having  some  hint  frvm 
Brunow  that  he  might  safelj  broach 
the  topic ;  for  the  Caar  is  not  a  man 
who  would  take  any  important  atcp^ 
or  make  any  important  reTslatloo, 
without  due  deliberation  and  foresight; 
and  it  seems  to  us  almost  an  irresis- 
tible conclusion  that  very  careful 
soundings  had  been  taken  by  the 
Russian  agents  (by  no  means  confined 
to  the  embassy)  in  London,  before 
Nicholas  ventured  to  commit  bimsdf 
by  so  perilous  a  proposal.  At  any 
rate,  those  early  communications  must 
or  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  Aber- 
deen Cabinet  that  the  ambition  of 
Russia  was  likely,  unless  resolutely 
counteracted  and  countermanded,  to 
force  on  an  immediate  European  ends; 
for  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question 
to  suppose  that  either  Britain  or  France 
could  tamely  submit  to  see  the  kqrs 
of  the  Bospborns  wrenched  by  the 
Czar  from  the  bands  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  Black  Sea  converted  into  an 
exclusive  Russian  lake.  Russia,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
that  view.  She  believes  not  in  public 
honour ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Czar  considered  the  proffered 
bribe  of  Egypt  and  Candia,  in  the 
partition  of  the  spoils  of  Tnii^ey,  as 
an  almost  irresistible  bait.  In  by- 
gone years,  Austria  and  Prussia  bad, 
for  less  desirable  possessions,  connived 
and  assisted  at  the  extinguishment  of 
Poland  as  a  kingdom,  and  at  its  par- 
tition ;  and  the  Calmuck  mind,  faith- 
ful to  its  own  traditions,  saw  no  rea- 
son whatever  why  Britain  should  be 
less  scrupulous.  Even  the  Czar, 
however,  could  not  expect  that  Britain 
was  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
aggression.  All  that  was  required  of 
her  was  to  remain  neutral — to  protest, 
of  course,  if  she  pleased,  and  to  take  any 
diplomatic  steps  in  the  way  of  Issue 
of  protocols,  which  might  be  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances 
— not  to  Interfere  with  the  struggle, 
if  France  should  happen  to  make 
common  cause  with  Turkey,  but  to 
wait  for  ths  fall  of  Con8tantino|ftle, 
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when  her  patience  and  forbearance 
wonld  be  adequately  rewarded  without 
the  appearance  of  a  tarnish  apon  her 
name.  Snch  were,  in  fact,  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  Caar,  commnnicated 
without  any  reserve,  and  they  form  a 
most  important  chapter  of  the  history 
of  this  century. 

Did  Brunow,  the  representative  of 
Russia  in  London,  really  believe  that 
our  Cabinet  would  have  acted  on  this 
hint?  We  think  not.  He  has  been 
too  long  among  us,  and  knows  us  too 
well,  to  suppose  that  any  section  of 
our  public  men  wonld  accept  a  national 
bribe  for  the  betrayal  of  the  nation's 
honour;  or  that  the  conrse  which 
Britain  was  to  pursue  could  be  direct- 
fy  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  terri- 
torial acquisition,  even  although  the 
possession  of  Egypt  would  give  us 
undisputed  control  of  the  high-road  to 
our  eastern  dominions  in  Hindostan. 
But  he  may  have  supposed,  and,  we 
think,  very  likely  did,  that  the  men- 
tion of  snch  an  arrangement  would 
not  be  without  some  effect  upon  the 
councils  of  a  Cabinet,  the  head  of 
which  had  been  long  connected  with 
the  Russian  Couft  by  the  ties  of 
peculiar  intimacy.  At  any  rate,  it 
might  serve  to  show  that  Russia,  if 
she  wanted  to  have  the  Black  Sea  to 
herself,  and  an  unrestricted  access  for 
her  navy  to  the  Mediterranean,  was 
so  far  from  anxious  to  damage  the 
present  position  of  Britain,  that  she 
was  willing  to  concede,  from  the 
spoils  conquered  by  her  own  arms, 
whatever  might  be  most  acceptable 
and  convenient  to  the  latter  power ; 
and  that,  from  a  frigid  neutrality, 
there  might  arise  as  much  advantage 
as  if  we  had  joined  her  in  her  robber 
scheme.  Nor  must  we  overlook,  in 
our  review  of  this  matter,  various 
considerations  arising  from  our  inter- 
nal policy,  position,  and  proceedings, 
which  must  have  entered  into  the 
Russian  calculations  while  weighing 
the  probability  of  our  offering  a  de- 
cided resistance  and  armed  opposi- 
tion to  the  designs  of  the  Czar  up- 
on Turkey.  Opposed  as  we  are  in 
many  respects  to  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  of  which  Lord  Aberdeen  is 
the  head,  we  must  say  that  an  unfair 
application  has  been  made,  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  public  press, 
of  an  expression  used  by  the  Csar 
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towards  his  Lordship,  that  he  was  **a 
friend  of  nearly  forty  years'  standing.** 
He  was  so,  and  very  properly  so. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  diplomatic  career 
dates  back  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
relations  then  formed,  which  have  at 
all  events  secured  the  peace  of  Europe 
for  a  longer  uninterrupted  period  than 
can  be  shown  in  history  since  the  dis- 
sipation of  the  mist  of  the  dark  ages, 
should  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
him  most  reluctant  to  abandon  the 
former  alliance.  Ties  of  this  kind 
are  not  easily  broken ;  and  although 
it  may  have  been,  and  we  think  was, 
a  vast  misfortune  for  Britain  and  for 
Europe  that  Lord  Aberdeen  should 
have  occupied  the  position  of  Premier 
at  this  momentous  crisis,  it  is  not  fair 
to  assume  that  his  political  antece- 
dents had  the  effect  of  warping  his 
judgment  or  of  unduly  influencing  his 
conduct.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
Czar  beheld  in  the  Premier  of  the 
British  Cabinet  a  man  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  connected  by  terms 
of  political  relationship ;  whom  he 
knew  to  be  perfectly  honest  in  his 
views,  though  his  abilities  did  not 
rise  beyond  the  point  of  mediocrity ; 
whose  weaknesses  and  predilections 
he  knew,  and  upon  whose  general 
sympathy  he  thought  he  could  safely 
calculate.  He  believed  also  that  the 
cordial  relations  with  France  under 
its  new  ruler,  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully established  by  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  when  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  were  not  likely  to  be  main- 
tained ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
reckless  and  reprehensible  language 
which  both  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Sir  Charles  Wood  chose  to  apply  to 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon  III.  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  such  an 
assumption.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der if,  to  the  acute  and  unscrupulous 
mind  of  the  Czar,  it  appeared  that 
the  moment  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion his  long-cherished  designs  agiUnst 
Turkey  had  arrived.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
France,  if  Britain  would  but  remain 
neutral;  and  he  grounded  his  hopes  of 
snch  neutrality,  first,  upon  the  per- 
sonal relations  which  he  had  so  long 
maintained  with  the  British  Premier, 
and,  secondlv,  on  the  undisgm'sed 
hosting  and  mistrust  which  othec 
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nembers  of  the  Cabinet  had  evinced 
towards  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
There  was  also  another  consideration 
which  must  have  had  mnch  weight 
with  the  Czar.  In  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  the  grain  annually  consumed 
in  Britain  had  come  to  be  imported 
from  the  Enxine ;  and  the  prevalent 
idea  throughout  the  Continent  was, 
that  for  the  future  Great  Britain  must 
depend  upon  foreign  nations  for  her 
supplies.  This  idea  was  further  en- 
couraged bj  various  foolish  speeches 
which  were  made  in  Parliament  by 
the  more  zealous  and  least  honest  of 
the  Free-traders,  to  the  effect  that  our 
national  prosperity  would  continue 
ondiminished  if  not  a  single  quarter 
Of  wheat  were  grown  upon  British 
soil,  and  a  great  deal  to  the  like  effect. 
The  largeness  of  imports,  compared 
with  those  of  previous  years,  was 
assumed  as  satisfactory  evidence  that 
we  had  entered  into  that  state  of  de- 
pendence, and  that,  like  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  we  were  now  compelled  to  tra- 
verse vast  distances  for  our  com.  By 
tiie  occupation  of  the  Danubian  pro- 
▼inces,  the  Czar  would  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  keys  of  a  vast  and  prolific 
granary,  which  in  the  case  of  war 
would  of  course  remain  resolutely 
shut ;  and  he  no  doubt  calculated  on 
this  as  a  material  element  in  the  ques- 
tion of  our  neutrality.  It  is  rather 
-Gorious  to  observe  that  even  at  the 
present  time  the  Russian  jonmals  are 
narping  upon  this  idea,  and  that  one 
<xf  the  statements  which  they  perpe- 
tually and  emphatically  repeat  is,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  sup- 
plies from  the  Euzine,  bread  is  with 
«8  at  more  than  a  famine  price,  and  a 
large  portion  of  our  population  are 
literally  perishing  from  hunger.  This  is 
flignificant  enough — showing  a»it  does 
the  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  view 
which  the  Russians  entertained  of  the 
result  of  our  altered  policy. 

Besides  this,  there  prevailed  on  the 
Continent  a  firm  belief  that  Britain 
was  no  longer  in  the  condition  or  in 
the  mood  to  draw  the  sword  in  any 
<urase  which  did  not  materially  or 
directly  affect  her  own  interests.  So 
fkv  from  ours  being  a  military  nation, 
the  amount  of  our  standing  army 
•eemed  ladicronsly  inadequate  for  the 
Wit  extent  of  tenilery  attached  t» 


the  crown  of  Britain.  Viewed  in  ooin- 
parison  with  the  Continental  military 
establishments,  ours  were  altogether 
iosignificant ;  and  yet  there  were  men 
among  us  who  clamorously  maintained 
that  our  forces  were  by  far  too  great, 
and  statesmen  who  were  weak  or 
wicked  enough  to  purchase  popularity 
by  proposing  and  effecting  a  redac- 
tion. Our  young  men  generally  were 
not  trained  to  the  use  of  arms;  our 
militia  had  become  a  mere  name ;  onr 
navy,  maintained  at  a  great  expense, 
was  made  their  favourite  sutject  of 
attack  by  a  class  of  persons  who 
called  themselves  economical  reform- 
ers, and  who  possessed  considerable 
influence,  especially  in  the  larger 
towns.  Foremost  amongst  these  was 
the  school  of  Manchester  politidana, 
who  commenced  a  regularly  organised 
crusade  against  military  and  naval 
establishments.  As  usual,  thoee  gen- 
tlemen were  by  no  means  scmpulons 
in  their  selection  of  argnments.  They 
appealed  to  interest  by  showing  that 
a  very  considerable  portion  <^  oar 
annufd  revenue  was  expended  upon 
these  objects,  and  they  urged  that  by 
gradual  and  judicious  curtailment  a 
Urge  saving  might  be  effected.  They 
insisted  that  the  newly- inangnrated 
system  of  Free-trade  had  eclipsed  the 
Christian  revelation,  by  abolishing  all 
possibility  of  war  among  the  nationiy 
and  they  implored  their  countrymen 
to  show  a  noble  example  to  the  world 
by  relinquishing  all  means  of  defence, 
promising,  on  their  own  substantial 
security,  that  there  would  be  no  ag- 
gression. Their  leader,  Mr  Cobden, 
volunteered,  if  the  country  would  only 
disarm,  to  be  answerable  for  all  the 
consequences.  They  told  us  that,  in- 
stead of  regarding  with  pride  the 
military  annals  of  our  country,  we 
ought  to  humiliate  ourselves  for  hav- 
ing participated  in  so  much  bloodshed ; 
and  even  while  our  great  hero,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  was  alive,  they 
dared  to  brand  him  as  a  homicide. 
They  reviled,  and  took  every  occasion 
of  traducing,  the  British  army  as  a 
nursery  of  profligacy  and  crime — n 
base  and  scurrilous  calumny  which  we 
are  sorry  to  see  has  been  repeated  even 
since  the  war  has  been  declared.  They 
established  Olive  -  branefaeSf  Peace 
Societies,  and  what  not,  to  work  npon 
Ae  feeUe  minds  of  weMB.  «d  tinM 
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who  were  feebler  than  women ;  and, 
under  the  direct  instigation  of  baffled 
insurgents  and  conspirators,  they  es- 
tablished a  Peace  Congress,wbicfa,  for 
a  year  or  two,  made  itself  ridicnloiu 
thronghont  Europe.  There,  upon  plat- 
forms filled  by  hypocritical  manufac- 
turers and  owlish  Quakers,  did  their 
apostles  rant  and  rave,  reviling  all 
manner  of  men  except  themselves, 
and  volunteering  to  crumple  up  Rus- 
sia at  a  moment's  notice,  like  one  of 
their  own  contemptible  circulars! 
And  to  this  kind  of  exhibition,  worthy 
only  of  a  community  of  besotted  luna- 
tics, did  thousands  of  estimable  idiots 
repair;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
British  press  be  it  admitted,  that  they 
were  not  without  organs  to  give  vent 
and  publicity  to  their  ideas. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  disguising  the 
truth,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be 
to  many  who  now  acknowledge  and 
feel  the  enormity  and  extent  of  their 
error.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  crot- 
chets of  the  Peace  Society  were  widely 
apread  through  the  municipalities — 
bodies  which  of  late  years  have  exhi- 
bited a  decided  but  dangerous  ten- 
dency to  thrust  forward  their  opinions 
in  matters  which  were  never  meant  to 
be  submitted  to  their  cognisance,  and 
to  supplement  their  proper  fhnctiona 
by  expressions  of  political  opinion. 
Town-councils  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that 
they  represent  either  the  intelligence 
or  the  sentiments  of  the  body  whose 
local  affairs  they  are  chosen  to  admi- 
nister. Men  of  refined  and  cultivated 
minds  would  as  soon  aspire  to  the 
office  of  bear-warden  as  to  that  %i 
mayor  or  provost,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  municipalities  are  composed 
of  men,  for  the  most  part  respectable 
in  their  walk  of  life,  but  certainly  not 
finch  as  constitute  the  l/t£e  of  the  so- 
ciety. But  the  nature  of  our  munici- 
pal institutions,  however  well  known 
to  ourselves,  is  not  appreciated  abroad ; 
and  when  it  goes  forth  to  all  the  world, 
on  the  wings  of  the  press,  that  the 
Mayor  of  this  city,  and  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  that,  have  been  assisting  at  a 
Peace  Congress,  and  have  been  advo- 
cating the  immediate  disbanding  of 
armies  within  their  own  country,  as 
aa  incentive  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  turn  their  swords  into  pmning- 
books,  it  is  difflcnit  to  pezsnade  fo- 


reigners that  the  whole  nation  is  not 
possessed  with  a  similar  insanity. 
They  very  naturally  ask  why,  if  the 
opinions  of  the  people  be  different, 
these  men  have  been  elected  to  sudi 
high  municipal  situations  —  never 
dreaming  that  the  men  in  question 
are  overstepping  their  proper  fbno- 
tions,  and  using  an  authority,  which 
is  limited  by  law  to  matters  of  sewer- 
age and  such-like,  as  a  pretext  for 
enunciating  their  opinions  upon  all 
subjects  human  and  divine.  We  can 
aflbrd  to  laugh  at  such  folly ;  but  the 
matter  becomes  serious^when  the  par- 
ties acting  in  the  name  of  a  mund- 
pality  are  understood  by  strangers  to 
represent  the  general  opinion  of  the 
constituency.  Upon  this  subject  we 
may  have  more  to  say  hereafter ;  be- 
cause, as  municipalities  are  presently 
conducted  and  constituted,  they  seem 
to  us  more  likely  to  be  productive  of 
mischief  than  of  substantial  benefit  to 
the  community. 

In  short,  the  impression  abroad 
seems  to  have  been  that  we  were  so 
enervated  with  wealth,  and  so  ab- 
sorbed in  money-getting,  that  nothing 
short  of  an  absolute  invasion  woold 
revive  the  British  spirit,  or  cause  it 
to  kindle  as  of  old.  We  need  take 
no  pains  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  that 
idea.  The  present  war,  because  it 
was  felt  to  be  undertaken  in  a  just 
and  righteous  cause,  was  commenced 
with  the  almost  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  people;  and  the  more 
than  heroic  valour  and  calm  deter- 
mination exhibited  by  our  troops, 
in  that  desperate  conflict  on  the 
heights  of.  the  Alma,  proves  that  the 
British  soldier  of  the  present  day  has 
not  degenerated  from  those  whom 
Wellington  led  to  victory. 

It  has  been  said,  in  answer  to  some 
hostil^riticisms  upon  the  conduct  of 
Ministers  with  regard  to  the  war, 
that  this  is  no  time  for  finding  fault, 
or  for  indulging  in  censure ;  that  we 
ought  all  of  ns  to  trust  implicitly  to 
the  good  faith,  seal,  ^and  discretion 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  we  should 
not  presume  to  comment  upon  move- 
ments the  result  of  which  we  cannot 
foresee.  We  do  not  admit  in  any* 
way  the  propriety  of  such  a  pleading. 
We  are  now  approaching  the  close  of 
the  first  campaign,  for  it  is  evident 
tbat  wlran  winter  sets  in  there  mosi 
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be  a  general  cecsaiion  of  warfare. 
We  have  therefore  a  breathing  time, 
during  which  it  is  not  only  fair,  bat  ex* 
pedient^thatweshould  carefnllj  review 
the  paat,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  errors  have  been 
committed,  and  if  so,  of  tracing  these 
to  their  source.  As  we  do  not  pretend 
to  be  skilled  in  strategy,  we  shall  not 
follow  the  example  of  some  journal- 
ists, who  have  discussed  military 
movements  as  confidently  as  if  they 
bad  been  possessed  of  the  science  and 
experience  of  a  Jomini.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  simply  to  what  is 
open  and  patent  to  every  understand- 
ing, and  shall  rather  seek  to  avoid 
than  to  discover  occasion  for  censure. 
If  our  Ministers  failed,  as  we  think 
they  did,  in  indicating  to  the  Czar 
and  his  representative  in  London 
the  part  which  Britain  was  bound  to 
take  in  the  event  of  actual  aggression, 
it  seems  to  us  that  they  erred  still 
more  in  not  making  a  sufficient  phy- 
sical demonstration  so  soon  as  the 
Russian  forces  had  crossed  the  Fruth. 
We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  fleet  was  kept  too  long  at  Malta ; 
and  that  the  delay  in  ordering  it  to 
the  Black  Sea  tended  very  much  to 
strengthen  the  impression  of  the  Rus- 
sians Uiat  we  did  not  intend  seriously 
to  interfere.  It  must  have  been  so ; 
because  even  among  ourselves  the 
unaccountable  dilatoriness  created  an 
uncomfortable  impression  that  the 
Ministry  were  not  in  earnest;  and 
had  the  delay  continued  much  longer, 
there  would  have  arisen  such  a  burst 
of  public  indignation  as  no  Ministry 
could  have  faced.  The  explanation 
offered  is  to  the  purport  that,  during 
this  time,  diplomacy  was  doing  its 
utmost  to  efiect  a  peaceable  arrange- 
ment Now  it  was  very  right  and 
praiseworthy  that  no  means  ^ould 
be  left  untried  for  making  a  peaceable 
arrangement,  and  it  was  highly  pro- 
per to  invoke  the  mediation  of  Frus- 
aia  and  Austria ;  but  we  cannot  for- 
get that  by  this  time  the  Rubicon 
had  been  crossed,  that  Russian  troops 
were  trampliog  upon  Turkish  soil, 
that  their  cannon  were  upon  the  Dan- 
ube, and  that  the  Turkish  forces 
were  drawn  out  to  resist  them.  With 
this  state  of  things  diplomacy  had 
nothing  to  do.  As  an  invader, 
Nicholas  entered  a  territory  not  his 


own,  and  it  was  our  obvious  poli^ 
then,  in  conjunction  with  France,  to 
make  such  a  demonstration  aa  might 
assure  the  Czar  that,  even  if  he 
should  be  successful  in  his  earlier  at- 
tempts, it  was  the  fixed  resolve  of 
the  Western  Fowers  to  compel  him 
to  disgorge  the  spoil.  A  decided  at- 
titude at  the  beginning  might  have 
saved  us  from  all  this  bloodshed ;  for, 
headstrong  as  the  Czar  is,  he  can 
still  calculate  chances,  and  he  must 
have  known  that,  in  the  event  of  ab- 
solute war,  he  could  not,  by  possibi- 
lity, be  a  gainer.  He  must  have  been 
conscious  that  his  fleets  were  unaUe 
to  contend  with  those  of  Britain  and 
France  in  either  of  the  seas  in  which 
they  are  enclosed ;  and  that  these  two 
powers,  if  once  provoked  and  com- 
bined, would  never  sheathe  the  sword 
until  Russia  had  undergone  such  hu- 
miliation as  she  has  never  yet  expe- 
rienced. He  must  have  known  that 
the  financial  state  of  his  empire,  more 
especially  under  a  strict  blockade 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south, 
rendered  the  protraction  of  the  struggle 
almost  desperate ;  and  he  must  luive 
felt  that  the  embarrassment  arising 
therefrom  was  likely  to  be  fraught 
with  consequences  dangerous  to  him- 
self individually.  He  had  no  allies 
upon  whom  he  could  depend ;  for 
Austria,  though  she  secretly  may  in- 
cline towards  him,  dares  not  make 
any  demonstration  of  the  kind,  as 
she  is  conscious  that  the  first  overt  act 
of  Russian  adhesion  would  be  follow- 
ed by  insurrection  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Gallicia.  Prussia  dare  not 
join  him,  for  she  trembles  for  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  It  is  a  gross 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Nicholas, 
like  Paul,  is  an  absolute  madman. 
We  grant  him  to  be  headstrong,  am- 
bitions, iron- willed,  and  obstinate; 
but  at  thesame  timeheis  endowed  with 
no  common  share  of  sagacity.  Those 
who  know  him  best  bear  testimony 
to  the  practical  shrewdness  with 
which  he  weighs  conclusions ;  indeed, 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  history  shows 
that  he  is  eminently  skilful  in  calca- 
lating  chances,  and  in  availing  him- 
self of  opportunities.  And  we  cannot 
believe  that,  if  he  had  foreseen  the 
course  of  action  which  Britain  and 
France  have  subsequently  adopted, 
or  contemplated  the  possibili^  <Kf  hia 
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being  invoked  in  a  desperate  struggle 
With  these  two  Powers,  he  wodd 
have  persisted  in  his  aggressions  upon 
Tnrkey,  commenced  under  the  flim- 
siest pretexts  that  were  ever  offered, 
since  the  wolf  challenged  the  lamb 
for  disturbing  the  stream  above  him. 
Therefore,  it  was  of  paramount  im- 

Sortance  that,  from  the  very  first, 
iritain  should  have  shown  herself, 
both  by  word  and  deed,  to  be  in 
earnest.    She  did  neither  through  the 
medium  of  those  in  power.    Ilcr  first 
words,  through  the  ministers  of  her 
sovereign,  when  the  nefarious  project 
was  broached,  were  weak  and  oxpos- 
tulatory — her  first   deeds   bore   the 
semblance  of  a  formal  observation. 
Meantime  the  war  went  on,  as  did 
also  diplomatic  protocoling.    Turkey, 
80  far  from  proving  the  effete  and 
wretched  valetudinarian  that  she  was 
represented,  displayed  an  energy  and 
a  courage  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people  of  Western  Europe, 
whose  warmest  sympathy  was  already 
enlisted  in  her  cause ;  and,  at  last,  the 
Aberdeen  Ministry,  yielding  rather,  as 
we  believe,  to  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion,  than  influenced  by  a  strong 
and  irresistible  sense  of  duty,  gave 
orders  for  the  fleet  to  move.  It  moved, 
but  it  did  nothing  more  for  a  time. 
What  instructions  were  issued  we 
know  not,  but  the  fact  is  patent  to 
Europe,  that  our  ships  were  lying 
anchored  off  Constantinople  when  a 
Russian  squadron  destroyed  that  of 
theTarks  at  Sinope.    It  was  a  bad 
move  for  the  Russians.    Not  all  the 
paper  that  ever  was  manufactured 
from  pulp,  If  covered  with  protocols 
and  notes,  could  have  averted  the 
retribution  due  for  that  one  day  of 
slaughter.    From  the  affair  of  Sinope 
the  real  commencement  of  the  war,  in 
80  far  as  the  Western  Powers  are 
concerned,  may  be  dated.  Every  man 
in  Britain  and  France,  who  was  not 
an  inveterate  Russian  at  heart,  felt 
that  after   that  there  could  be  no 
withdrawal.    Sinope  was  to  be  aveng- 
ed;   for,  though  it  was  the  Turkish 
ships  that  suffered,  the  insult  was 
equally  offered  to  the  fleets  of  Britain 
and  France,  lying  at  anchor  so  near, 
and,  alas!  unable  on  the  instant  to 
inflict  the  proper  retribution. 

Faithful  to  the  rule  we  have  adopt- 
ed, of  not  attempting  to  criticise  naval 
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or  military  operations,  we  shall  not 
say  anything  further  in  respect  to  the 
movements  of  the  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea,  beyond  one  remark  with  regard 
to  the  partial  bombardment  of  Odessa. 
It  is  a  favourite  expression  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  he  has  repeated  it  more 
than  once,  that  war  should  bo  con- 
ducted with  humanity.  We  agree  with 
him.    If  our  troops  land  upon  the 
Russian  territory,  our  soldiers  ought 
to  (and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  we 
know  they  do)  respect  the  lives  and 
the  property  of  non-combatants,  and 
not  to  make  these  answerable  for  the 
sins  of  their  nominal  ruler.    But  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  understand 
the  policy,  or  even  the  humanity,  of 
half-bombarding  a  city  like  Odessa, 
and  leaving  it  to  be  repaired  before  it 
has  actually  surrendered.  Surely  there 
are  some  considerations  of  humanity 
due  to  our  own  forces.    Recent  ac- 
counts tell  us  that  Odessa  is  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  that,  if  it  be  considei*ed 
necessary  again  to  approach  the  place, 
we  shall  find  new  batteries  erected 
since  we  demolished  the  old  ones,  so 
that  the  work  will  have  to  be  done 
twice  instead  of  once  and  effectively. 
Odessa  ought  to  have   been  taken 
and  garrisoned,  or  reduced  to  a  rain. 
Pseudo- philanthropy  in  matters  of 
this  kind  is  not  only  absurd,  but  dan- 
gerous. The  object  of  war  is  to  cripple 
the  opponent,  and  that  object  must  be 
attained  by  every  possible  means.^  It 
is,  we  own,  heart-rending  to  consider 
the  condition  of  a  belcAgnered  town 
or  fortress,  from  which  the  supplies  of 
water  or  provisions  have  been  cut  off, 
until  the  population  or  garrison  are 
suffering  the  last  extremities  of  fa- 
mine; but  is  it  the  part  of  the  invest- 
ing general,  under  such  circumstances, 
from  considerations  of  humanity,  to 
relieve  the  besieged,  and  to  allow 
them,  by  the  free  admission  of  con- 
voys, to  protract  a  defence  which  he 
otherwise  might  shorten?    As  well 
might  he  send  them  in  ammunition 
if  theirs  were  exhausted,  or  tell  off 
a  certain  number  of  his  men  to  act 
as  defenders  in  case  the  numbers  of 
the  garrison  were  materially  reduced. 
There  is  but  one  rule  in  war— carry 
on  so  long  as  there  is  resistance; 
when  resistance  ceases,  reqmre  sur- 
render.    Anything  short  of  this  is 
positive  injustice  to  our  own  men,  and 
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a  wtntoo  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 
Eroy  chance  given  to  the  enemr, 
weiiklj  involves  the  fatore  expendi- 
ture of  oaroirn  blood,  and  that  surely 
ought  to  be  more  predoas  in  oar  eves 
than  consideration  for  the  property  of 
our  foes.  This  is  not  a  carpet  contest ; 
it  is  one  for  life  or  death ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  see  that  no  false  notions  of 
hnmanitj,  which  never  will  be  reci- 
procated, are  allowed  to  impede  a 
straggle,  upon  the  result  of  which  the 
flitnre  destiny  of  Enrope,  and  of  civi- 
IlsatiOD,  may  depend.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  country,  and  wc 
share  in  it,  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  timid 
apprehension  of  war  has  been  the  di- 
rect cause  of  its  outbreak.  Let  him 
beware,  now  that  war  has  begun,  lest 
he  prolongs  it  through  the  same  timi- 
dity. Let  him,  before  he  again  at- 
tempts to  give  vent  to  his  somewhat 
too  extended  sympathies,  peruse  the 
following  extract  from  the  writings 
of  Macaulay,  and  at  least  have  the 
greoe  to  remain  silent  if  he  cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the  sentiment 
which  it  conveys : — **  If  there  be  any 
truth  established  by  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  nations,  it  is  this— that  to 
carry  the  spirit  of  peace  into  war  is  a 
weu  and  cruel  policy.  The  time  for 
negotiation  is  the  time  for  deliberation 
and  delay;  but  when  an  extreme  case 
calls  for  that  remedy,  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  most  violent,  and  which 
in  such  cases  is  a  remedy  only  because 
it  is  liolent.  it  is  idle  to  think  of  miti- 
gating and  diluting.  Languid  war  can 
do  nothing  which  negotiation  or  sub- 
mission will  not  do  letter;  and  to  act 
on  any  other  principle  is  not  to  save 
blood  and  money,  but  to  squander 
them." 

It  is  natural  enough,  perhaps,  that 
people  at  home  shoiSd  have  felt  some 
disappointment  at  the  apparent  inac- 
tion of  our  fleets  after  they  had  enter- 
ed the  Black  Sea,  and  even  after  the 
affair  of  Sinope.  This  is  a  subject 
upon  which  we  are  hardly  competent 
to  offer  an  opinion :  and  it  would  be 
yery  unfair  towards  those  in  com- 
mand, to  tax  them,  upon  the  strength 
of  rumour,  with  havine  neglected  op- 
portunities which  possibly  may  never 
naveoccurrcd.  The  service  upon  which 
they  were  engaged  impenously  re- 
qnired  forethought,  coolness,  and  cau- 
tion.   With  the  Russian  fleet  lying  in 


the  inner  harbour  of  Sebastopd,  under 
cover  of  the  countless  gnns  of  its  bat- 
teries, it  would  have  been  a  very  rash 
and  hazardous  experiment  to  have 
attempted  an  attack  by  sea,  onsnp- 
ported  by  a  land  force.  Military  men 
of  experience  say,  that  it  would  have 
been  madness ;  at  all  events,  it  was 
such  a  risk  as  no  prudent  admird 
would  have  undertaken.  That  the 
place  was  most  minutely  reconnoitred, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  dar- 
ing, we  know ;  and  it  also  appears 
that  a  most  searching  examination 
was  made  all  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  detention  of  our 
troops  at  Gallipoli  and  Yama,  where 
so  many  brave  men  fell  victims  to  the 
raging  pestilence,  has  been  also  made 
the  subject  of  comment.  We  cannot 
see  the  force  of  the  criticism.  In  order 
to  secure  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea, 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
concentrate  the  requisite  number  of 
men  at  some  convenient  spot  for  em- 
barkation'; and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
provide  unusual  means  of  transport. 
Some  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  all  these  arrangements  can  be 
perfected,  and  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  expedition  is  the  l>est  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  arrangements 
were  made.  Furthermore,  it  might 
have  been  highly  perilous  to  remove 
our  troops  from  Gallipoli  or  Varna  to 
the  Crimea,  until  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  Russians  from  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces  had  begun,  and  until 
the  Austrian  army  of  occupation  had 
advanced.  The  scourge  of  the  pesti- 
lence was  terrible  ;  but  in  the  time  of 
war  the  soldier  dies  not  always  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Death  comes  from 
other  causes ;  and  however  deeply  we 
may  mourn  the  fate  of  those  gallant 
men  who  lie  beneath  the  foreign  turf, 
without  having  l>een  permitted  tostrike 
one  blow  under  their  country's  coloorSf 
we  must  remember  they  are  not  less 
entitled  to  the  meed  of  heroism,  or  less 
martyrs  in  their  country's  cause,  than 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  who  fell, 
sword  in  hand,  the  di^  when  the  Rus- 
sian standards  were  driven  in  utter 
rout  fh>m  the  intrenched  heights  of 
the  ^ma.  At  the  moment  we  are 
writing,  no  intelligence  has  reached 
this  country  of  the  issue  of  the  inves- 
titure of  Sebastopol.  Whether  the 
defence  may  be  a  8h<nt  or  a  prolonged 
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one,  we  know  not  —  wo  can  only 
wait,  and  hope,  and  pray,  that  onr 
anticipations  may  be  realised,  and 
that  the  fall  of  Rossia's  greatest  and 
most  yannted  fortress  may  show  that 
80  mnch  gallant  blood,  and  so  many 
tears  for  those  who  have  perished 
before' their  time,  by  disease  and  by 
the  sword,  have  not  been  shed  in 
Tain. 

Therefore,  while  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  censnre  the  course  which 
Ministers  pnrsned,  both  at  that  very 
early  stage  when  the  designs  of  the 
Czar,  as  detected  in  the  East,  were 
commnnicated  to  them  in  so  extraordi- 
nary and  unreserved  a  manner,  and 
afterwards  when  the  conduct  of  Mens- 
chikofT,  at  Constantinople,  showed  how 
thoroughly  determined  his  Imperial 
master  was  iu  the  prosecution  of  his 
aim — while  we  declare  our  conviction 
that  they  showed  themselves  deficient 
in  moral  courage  and  determination, 
and  did  not,  on  the  symptoms  of  ag- 
gression, take  such  active  measures  as 
must  have  convinced  the  Czar  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  more  powerful  oppo- 
nents than  the  Sultan — while  we  charge 
them  with  evident  Inkewarmness  at  a 
time  when  they  should  have  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  Turkey  by  every 
means  in  their  power — we  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  can  discern  no  lack, 
either  of  spirit,  promptitude,  or  ability, 
in  the  more  recent  operations  in  the 
East.  That  our  Ministers  were  tardy 
— very  tardy  indeed — is  not  only  our 
opinion,  but  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  our  countrymen.  That  they  might 
have  been  tardy  still,  but  for  the  un- 
mistakable voice  of  the  nation,  is 
possible  ;  but  not  on  that  account  let 
us  withhold  fh)m  them  the  credit  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  So  soon  as 
they  set  to  work  in  earnest,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  done  their  work  well,  in 
80  far  as  the  Eastern  contest  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  if  there  have  been  some 
omissions,  some  things  that  might, 
and  perhaps  ought,  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for  with  greater  liberality  and 
foresight,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
where  so  very  much  has  to  be  done, 
and  at  such  a  distance,  it  is  inevitable 
that  deficiencies  must  occur.  The 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
we  have  been  seriously  engaged  in 
war,  must  also  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration before  officials  can  be  justly 


charged  with  neglect  in  the  perform- 
ance of  those  manifold  and  perplexing 
duties  which  an  exigency  like  the 
present  demands;  ana  we,  at  least, 
have  anything  but  a  desire  to  find 
fault,  when  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  such  duties  are  conscientiously 
and  anxiously  discharged. 

But  the  struggle  has  been  maintain- 
ed by  Britain  and  France  in  another 
and  nearer  locality  than  the  Black 
Sea.  Powerful  fleets  have  been  sent 
to  the  Baltic,  and  we  believe  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  the  operations  of  these 
excited  more  interest  and  expectation 
among  us  than  the  movements  of  the 
other  division.  This  may  be  attri- 
buted in  some  degree  to  the  unfortu- 
nate convivial  speech  delivered  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
banquet  given  at  the  Reform  Club,  in 
honour  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
before  he  sailed,  in  which  that  most 
indiscreet  Minister  rehearsed  the  part 
of  the  boaster,  who  sold  the  bide  of 
the  bear  before  he  had  encountered 
the  animal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
exhibition  made  on  that  occasion  will 
convince  the  Committees  of  Clubs  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  excluding  re- 
porters when  such  patriotic  festiv- 
ities recur.  "We  are  all  justly  proud 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  His  gallantry 
and  fearless  intrepidity  have  won  him 
a  very  high  name  and  reputation,  but, 
like  almost  all  men  who  have  perform- 
ed feats  of  extraordinary  daring,  how- 
ever successful,  he  has  been  suspected 
of  rashness.  The  banquet  at  the  Re- 
form Club  was  an  unfelicitons  inau- 
guration for  the  enterprise  which  was 
intrusted  to  him.  Convivial  Minis- 
ters and  Ministerialists,  with  a  kind 
of  jealous  regard  for  the  honour  of  the 
roof-tree  under  which  the  champagne 
was  rendering  up  its  corlu,  boasted 
that  the  admirals,  both  in  the  Euxino 
and  Baltic,  were  members  of  that  re- 
spectable establishment.  Then,  after 
the  cordials  and  claret  had  done  their 
duty,  there  were  shouts  of,  **  Go  it, 
Charley,"  and  various  other  exhorta- 
tions to  conquest  which  we  decline  to 
particularise.  Now,  we  by  no  means 
object  to  patriotic  meetings  of  this 
kind,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  private, 
and  so  long  as  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
ceding Bignt^B  baoohaoalian  eloquence 
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can  odIj  call  fortb  a  slight  bliuh  upon 
the  morrow  for  a  rery  pardonable 
fol!r.  Bat  it  ia  different  when  non- 
sense of  this  kind  receives  the  impri- 
matnr  of  the  press,  and  when  the 
orgies  of  pablic  men  are  printed  as  se- 
lions  realities.  The  effect  of  the  report 
of  this  nnluckjr  sjmposiam  npon  the 
minds  of  many  was,  that  Sir  Charles 
Kapier  was  sent  forth  not  only  at 
liberty  but  pledged  to  conquer — that 
he  was  expected  to  knock  down  Cron- 
atadt  like  a  castle  of  cards,  and  even 
to  take  St  Petersburg.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unfair  to,  or  more 
unfortunate  for,  a  man  of  his  high 
reputation.  He  was  expected  to  do 
something  tremendous,  notwithstand- 
ing any  amount  of  obstacles;  and  now, 
when  the  sum  of  his  achievements  in 
the  Baltic  for  the  season  is  found  to 
be  the  demolition  of  Bomarsund,  of 
the  existence  of  which  fortress  few 
people  were  previously  aware,  there 
is  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  as  if  he  ought  to  have 
accomplished  more.  We  have  said 
already  that  we  cannot  presume  to  ex- 
press decided  opioions  upon  matters  of 
naval  or  military  tactics,  but  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  it  appears  to  us 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  acted 
with  prudence  and  discretion.  With 
the  absurd  shouts  of  the  Beform  Club 
revellers  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  bear- 
ing within  him  a  heart  which  pants 
lor  still  further  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction, he  has  contented  himself  with 
attempting  nothing  more  than  appear- 
ed practic^ie,  and  thereby  may  have 
done  better  service  to  his  country  than 
if  he  had  rashly  attacked  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Russians  at  the  imminent 
rif  k  of  defeat,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  serious  loss.  He  has  established,  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power,  an  efficient 
blockade  of  the  Russian  mercantile 
marine  in  the  Baltic ; — for  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  Russia  should 
be  made  to  feel  internally  the  effects 
of  war,  and  by  crippling  her  trade  ef- 
fectually, more  can  be  done  than  by 
the  reduction  of  her  commercial  ports. 
We  shall  immediately  have  occasion 
to  review  the  conduct  of  Ministers 
with  regard  to  this  important  matter, 
and  to  inquire  whether  they  have 
equally  done  their  duty,  by  preventing 
the  issue  of  Russian  exports.  Besides, 
this  eampaign  has  (iyen  vs  a  fuli 


knoir ledge  of  the  Russian  strength  in 
the  Baltic,  and  will  in  all  probalMlity 
lead  to  most  important  results  here- 
after. The  intricate  passages  of  those 
shallow  seas  have  been  sounded,  and 
such  observations  taken  as  may  enable 
an  expedition  next  year  to  perform, 
with  comparative  safety,  exploits 
which  this  year  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  extremest  hazard. 
It  would  appear  also  that  this  service 
requires  extraordinary  preparation; 
and  that  without  gun-boats  and  float- 
ing-batteries, the  reduction  of  Cron- 
stadt  or  Helsingfors  would  be  diffi- 
cnlL  If  this  really  is  the  case,  the 
nation  can  have  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint, more  especially  as  the  Russian 
fleet  is  confined  in  the  Baltic,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  fall  into  our 
hands. 

But,  constituted  as  the  worid  now 
is,  success  in  war  does  not  depend 
merely  npon  feats  of  arms.  If  it  did 
so  depend,  we  might  very  wdl  be  ex- 
cused if  we  felt  much  apprehension 
as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  contest, 
seeing  that  Russia,  howerer  often  de- 
feated in  the  field,  can  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  filling  up  the  gaps  in  her 
armies,  more  especially  since  the  bat- 
tle fields  lie  within  or  near  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Czar.  Our  men  may  be 
better  soldiers,  but  war  and  pestilence 
may  thin  our  ranks  faster  than  the 
deficiency  can  be  supplied;  whereas 
Russia,  with  a  population  greater  than 
one-fourth  of  Europe,  can  never  be  in 
want  of  levies.  But  military  opera- 
tions cannot  be  conducted  without 
money,  and  in  order  to  strike  an 
effectual  blow  at  Russia,  her  finance 
must  be  crippled,  and  her  commerce 
utterly  destroyed.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  npon  this  point,  for  we 
greatly  fear  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  Lord  Aberdeen  and  someof  his 
colleagues  do  not  perceive  the  absoluta 
necessity  of  enforcing,  not  merely  m 
nominal,  but  an  entire  blockade  against 
the  issue  of  the  Russian  exports.  We 
have  heard  much  in  Parliament  and 
elsewhere  of  war  being  conducted  so 
as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  mercantile  intercourse  of  the  na- 
tions. Men  who  can  hold  such  lan- 
guage as  this  are  absolutely  unfitted 
to  conduct  public  affairs  in  a  crisis 
like  the  present  They  are  squan- 
derers of  British  blood  and  British 
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money,  and  bitterly  indeed  will  the 
nation  hereafter  regret  its  snpineness, 
if  it  permits  these  purblind  and  prag- 
matic men  to  persist  in  their  coarse 
of  folly.  For  what  reason  a  block- 
ade was  declared  against  Rassia  ex- 
cept to  interrupt  her  commerce,  we 
cannot  conceive ;  and  yet  it  appears, 
on  incontestible  evidence,  that  we  are 
still  receiving  in  this  country  as  much 
Russian  produce  as  before !  Instead 
of  Russia  being  crippled  by,  she  is 
prospering  in  spite  of  the  war — pros- 
pering so  much,  that  notwithstanding 
the  immense  additional  issue  of  paper 
roubles,  their  Yalne  has  materially 
risen.  Lest  we  should  be  suspected 
of  exaggeration  in  so  serious  a  matter, 
let  us  refer  our  readers  to  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  leading  article  of 
the  Economist  of  30th  September  last — 
a  paper  which  is  not  likely  to  entreat 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  facts, 
most  alarming  in  themselves,  and  da- 
maging to  the  reputation  of  the  gov- 
ernment which,  in  the  time  of  war, 
has  neglected  its  duty  by  not  enforc- 
ing a  strict  and  a  thorough  blockade. 

"  There  is  a  fact  in  connection  with  the 
war  with  Russia,  as  affectiog  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  that  country,  and 
through  them,  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  people,  so  staggering  that  it  requires 
peculiar  notice,  and  the  more  so  in  the 
particular  conjuncture  in  which  we  now 
stand,  or  are  likely  very  soon  to  standi  in 
the  arduous  contest  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. That  the  exchange  at  St  Peters- 
burg upon  London  should  have  risen 
nearly  iopar,  from  the  discount  of  about 
20  per  cent  at  which  it  stood  some 
time  since,  is  a  fact  which  points  to  im- 
portant conclusions,  and  which  indicates 
a  state  of  internal  affairs  in  Russia  by  no 
means  likely  to  aid  the  efforts  of  our  armies 
and  our  navies.  The  exchange  at  St 
Petersburg  had,  under  the  first  influences 
of  the  war,  fallen  to  32J.  per  rouble. 
Latterly  it  has  gradually  risen,  and  is 
now  exactly  at  par,  or  38d.  the  rouble, 
notwithstanding  that  in  the  mean  time  an 
enormous  forced  issue  of  paper  money  has 
been  made,  A  further  rise  of  a  shigle 
penny,  or  even  less,  will  so  far  turn  the 
exchange  in  favour  of  St  Pettrsburg, 
that,  spite  of  all  effort  or  all  law,  goUi 
wUl  be  drained  from  the  vaults  of  Thread- 
needle  Street  to  replenish  the  bullion  re- 
sertes  in  the  fortresses  of  St  Peters  and  St 
Paul's  in  the  Jtussian  capital.* 


t» 


Those  who  are  famili&r  with  mon- 


etary and  commercial  transactions, 
and  the  courses  of  exchange,  will 
be  able  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions from  this  astounding  intelli- 
gence, and  wc  recommend  it  espe- 
cially to  the  notice  of  those  who, 
before  the  war  commenced,  maintain- 
ed so  strenuously  that  Russia  was  a 
beggared  and  a  bankrupt  state.  But 
as  there  are  many  general  readers 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  mysteries 
of  exchange,  some  explanation  may 
be  rcqnired,  and  perhaps  we  cannot 
do  better  than  allow  the  Economist^  in 
which  paper  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury is  popularly  believed  to  have 
some  interest,  to  be  the  expositor. 

"  Let  us  first  understand  the  real  causes 
of  this  phenomenon.  They  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  Russia  imports  of  Brit- 
ish products  only  to  about  the  amount  of 
£1,200,000  a-year.  But  we  import  of 
Russian  produce  to  an  annual  value  of 
not  less  than  six  or  seven  millions  sterling. 
This  large  balance  in  favour  of  Russia  has 
hitherto  been  settled  by  the  indirect  trade 
of  the  country.  The  shipments  of  Brit- 
ish manufactures  to  the  Uuited  States,  to 
the  foreign  West  India  Islands,  and  ta 
South  America,  have  iu  reality  been 
partly  paid  for  by  cotton  shipped  from 
New  Orleans  to  St  Petersburg,  by  sugar 
from  Havana,  and  by  coffee  from  Rio 
Janeiro.  Bills  drawn  in  these  various 
markets  upon  St  Petersburg,  for  ship- 
ments of  their  produce,  have  been  remit- 
ted to  this  country  in  payment  for  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Sheffield  goods,  nego- 
tiated upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
have  formed  the  medium  by  which  re- 
mittances for  the  tallow,  hemp,  grain, 
and  copper  of  Russia  have  been  made. 

*'  So  far,  all  was  simple  and  plain.  But 
let  us  now  examine  the  course  which  we 
have  pursued,  not  without  good  reasons, 
and  we  will  even  say  upon  the  whoUf  (///) 
the  best  for  our  interests  up  to  this  point. 
When  war  was  declared,  a  strict  blockade 
was  no  doubt  established  on  the  coast  of 
Russia.  Direct  exports  and  imports  were 
eqnally  prevented.  But  by  the  policy 
which  we  adopted,  an  indirect  route  for 
the  export  of  Russian  produce  through 
Germany  was  still  left  open.  Memel  be- 
came the  port  of  shipment  in  place  of  St 
Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Revel;  and  the  re- 
sult has  been,  as  we  ventured  to  predict 
many  months  since,  that,  although  the 
trade  of  Russia  has  been  carried  on  at  a 
great  cost,  and  although  that  must  have 
been  deeply  injurious  to  the  actual  pro- 
ducer, yet  the  actual  quantities  of  Rus- 
sian produce  exported  in  1854  hate  fallen 
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rery  I'UUef  ifai  till,  ihort  of  thorn  of  former 
fears.  Bat  while  this  fact  has  been  ap- 
parent from  the  official  returns  issued  at 
St  Petersburg,  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
Uie  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, such  as  raw  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee, 
have  fallen  off  almost  altogether.  These 
returns  refer  to  the  imports  and  exports 
across  the  land  frontier,  as  well  as  bj  sea. 
Of  course  they  do  not  include  whatever 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  smuggling,  for 
which  the  land  frontier  offers  facUities 
which  the  seaboard  does  not ;  and  that 
smuggling  is  much  more  likely  to  take 
place  in  relation  to  imports  upon  which 
the  duties  are  high,  than  as  respects  ex- 
ports upon  which  the  duties  are  low,  it  is 
reasonable  enough  to  conclude.  But  that 
the  imports  of  those  bulky  articles  of 
tropical  products  have  been  extremely 
small  is  certain,  fh>m  the  fact  of  the  very 
high  prices  which  they  command  in  the 
Russian  markets.  The  result  then  has 
been,  that,  while  exports  from  Russia  have 
been  made  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as 
usual,  the  imports  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed, and  thus  the  means  which  we  have 
hitherto  employed  to  pay  the  balance  due  to 
Bussia  have  been  to  a  great  extent  cut  off; 
and  the  indirect  effect  of  this  has  been 
that  those  tropical  markets  for  our  manu- 
fMtures  have  in  some  degree  suffered  by 
the  lessened  demand  for  their  products." 

And  this  our  Ministers  call  an  effec- 
tnal  blockade  1  At  the  dose  of  the  first 
campaign,  daring  which  time  oar  fleets 
have  had  entire  command  of  the  Bal- 
tic, the  Black,  and  the  White  Seas, 
the  exchange  is  at  par  between  Lon- 
don and  St  Petersbarg — we  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  confession  of  the  Econ- 
omist^ in  imminent  danger  of  having 
car  gold  drained  from  the  Bank  of 
England  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Czar;  and  the  exports  of  Rassia, 
which  we  are  blockading,  are  jast  the 
same  as  before  1  Nay,  it  would  seem 
that  they  have  even  increased.  As 
we  have  quoted  pretty  largely  from 
the  Economist,  on  the  principle  that 
the  testimony  of  an' unwilling  wit- 
ness is  entitled  to  peculiar  weight, 
let  us  now  insert  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  Press — a  paper  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  us  in  politics,  and 
which  is  as  remarkable  for  correct  in- 
formation as  it  is  for  the  eminent  abil- 
ity of  its  articles.  In  the  number 
published  on  14th  Octo6er  we  read  as 
lOliows : — 

**  The  orders  in  Council,  as  finally  is- 
■asd*  settled  the  prineiple  (or  somethiag 


very  like  it),  thai  *'  free  bottoms  make 
free  goods.**  Bana  fide  Russian  property 
is,  of  course,  la?rful  prize  ;  but  "  neutral" 
States  are  a  sort  of  fumigators,  and  re- 
move the  infection.  Russian  goods,  by 
passing  through  Prussian  hands,  are  puri- 
fied,  and  pass  free  to  England,  and  rice 
9er$a. 

^  The  advantages  to  ns  of  the  first  half 
of  this  left-handed  bargain  have  been 
lately  proclaimed  in  the  Inralide  Sutse, 
It  has  been  crowing  with  too  much  truth 
over  the  fact — one  of  the  few  favourable 
facts  it  has  had  to  chronicle  for  some 
months  past — that  England  receives  as 
much  Russian  produce  as  ever,  onljf  she 
pays  a  double  price  for  it.  The  trade  re- 
turns for  the  eight  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 5,  in  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  give 
our  imports  of  the  main  articles  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1852.  1853.  1854. 

cwt.  cwt.  cwt. 

Hemp,     .      .    580,491     563,925    638,553 

^^nX'     }   ^^^''^^    '^"'^^'    ^^^'^'^ 
Tallow,    .      .    375,936    364,583    369,052 

'^In  every  respect,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  our  imports  of  essentially  Rua- 
Bian  produce  are,  on  the  whole,  larger 
this  year  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
Even  of  corn  the  returns  stand  thus  : — 

1852.  1853.  1854. 

qrs.  qrs.  qrs. 

Wheat,    .    1,679,2:50  3,3rr2,452  3,0r2,246 

Barley,    .      443,689  '666,093  495,217 

Oats,       .      670,727  619,731  834,035 

''  We  had  been  fondly  dreaming  that 
the  corn  of  Russia  was  rotting  on  Odessa 
wharves,  that  its  finances  were  desperate, 
and  its  war  carried  on  by  the  help  of 
worthless  paper  roubles.  No  such  thing. 
Our  exports  to  Russia  have  been  nil,  ex- 
cept of  the  precious  metaLs." 

So  that  the  result  of  this  predoua 
blockade,  conducted  bj  the  Aberdeen 
Ministry  upon  principles  of  ^^  human- 
ity *'  and  ^^  as  causing  as  little  inter- 
ruption as  possible  to  the  usual  opera- 
tions of  trade/'  is  simply  this — that 
we  are  taking  from  Russia,  .through 
neutral  ports,  as  much  of  her  staple 
produce  as  formerly,  paying  at  the 
same  time  double  prices  for  it — that 
in  exchange  we  are  remitting  gold  to 
enable  the  Czar  to  pay  his  armies, 
and  to  keep  up  the  value  of  his  paper 
Gurrenegr — that  we  are  in  great  risk  of 
a  drain,  which  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  followed  by  the  most  tre- 
mendously disastrous  consequences — 
and  that  the  only  parties  who  suffer 
from  the  present  state  of  things  are 
those  of  oar  mannfactureni  and 
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masters  who  were  engaged  in  the 
Russian  trade !  Call  ye  this  a  block- 
ade ?  Why,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  a  block- 
ade against  our  own  men,  not  against 
the  Russians ;  for  we  submit  that  the 
foregoing  extracts  prove  to  demon- 
stration that,  as  yet,  we  have  done 
nothing  to  cripple  the  internal  re- 
sources of  Russia,  but  are,  in  reality, 
playing  directly  into  her  hands.  It 
would  be  wiser  for  us — we  say  this 
deliberately — rather  to  abandon  the 
contest  at  once  than  to  persevere  in 
such  a  course  of  insensate  folly.  The 
Czar  may  find  ample  consolation  for 
his  defeats  in  the  Crimea  in  the  re- 
flection that,  by  the  favour  of  the 
British  Ministry,  and  in  spite  of  his 
failure  of  commanding  a  loan  on  the 
bourses  of  Europe,  he  is  yet  left  in 
full  possession  of  the  true  sinews  of 
war.  So  long  as  the  Russian  trade 
goes  on,  under  whatever  pretext  or 
colour,  Russia  will  never  succumb. 
Why  should  she  ?  With  a  serf  popu- 
lation such  as  hers,  human  life  is  of 
little  value,  and  she  will  not  hesitate 
to  squander  what  we  cannot  and  dare 
not  afford  to  spare.  Of  what  use,  we 
may  ask,  are  our  fleets,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  we  pay  so  dearly, 
if,  by  any  arrangement  whatever,  the 
Russian  commerce  is  to  go  on  unim- 
peded? Of  what  advantage  to  as 
was  the  demolition  of  Bomarsund,  or 
the  capture  of  the  wretched  Finnish 
prizes,  or  the  levelling  to  the  dust  of 
some  ancient  monastery  near  Arch- 
angel ?  The  reduction  of  Sobastopol 
will  indeed  be  valuable.  Inasmuch  as 
that  implies  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  and  it  may  save  us  for  a  long 
time  from  further  apprehensions  in 
the  East ;  but  we  must  never  forget 
that,  however  successful  our  arms 
may  be  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
complexion  of  the  contest  has  now 
totally  changed.  Britain  and  France 
took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Turkey ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  they  interchanged 
mortal  defiance  on  their  own  acconnt 
with  the  proudest  and  most  stnbbom 
of  all  the  European  powers.  Lord 
Aberdeen  may  maunder,  if  he  so 
pleases,  about  peace ;  but  the  con- 
test, which  his  want  of  manly  resolu- 
tion has  brought  on,  is  likely  to  ex- 
tend beyond  his  lifetime — must  do  so, 
unless  Britain  pursoes  a  firmer  and 


more  decisive  policy.  The  Russians 
may  be  driven  quite  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Principalities — the  com- 
mand of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
may  be  taken  entirely  from  them — 
they  may  lose  the  Crimea,  and  mnch 
more  of  the  territory  which  they  have 
usurped  upon  the  Euxine — but  that 
will  not  settle  the  quarrel.  The 
Western  Powers  have  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  Northern  Colossus, 
and  the  strife  is  internecine.  He  is 
no  true  friend  of  his  country  who 
affects  to  consider  it  otherwise.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  tremendous  contest, 
and  woe  be  to  the  Minister  who,  from 
credulity  or  previous  leanings,  or  ab- 
solute inherent  weakness  and  incapa- 
city, fails  at  such  a  time.  The  hori- 
zon is  darkening  around  us,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  now,  at  all  hazards, 
we  should  strike  a  blow  at  Russia  on 
her  one  vulnerable  point,  and  take 
heed  that  it  is  effectually  aimed. 

It  is  full  time  now  that  Prussia 
should  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  bv 
us  in  her  true  character,  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  the 
humble  dependent  and  underhand 
favourer  of  the  Czar.  We  are  sorry 
that  the  conduct  of  its  government 
compels  us  to  use  such  terms  in  re- 
gard to  a  nation  which,  in  times  gone 
by,  has  been  in  intimate  alliance  with 
our  own.  But  we  cannot  forget  that, 
ever  since  Prussia  has  taken  rank  as 
a  considerable  European  power,  her 
policy  has  been  dictated  by  the  most 
selfish  and  interested  motives.  When 
subsidised  by  Britain,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  French  Revolution,  she  took 
the  money,  but  would  not  act  as  re- 
quired ;  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  no  more  dollars  could  be  exacted, 
she  calmly  turned  round,  and  pro- 
posed to  make  peace  with  France,  on 
the  condition  that  she  should  be  allow- 
ed to  annex  to  herself  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  1  Prussia  is  indeed  the  very 
jackal  of  Europe.  Interest  is  the  only 
motive  which  she  recognises,  and  cun- 
ning, not  sagacity,  regulates  her  coun- 
cils. False  in  her  protestations  of  friend- 
ship, she  is  unscrupulous  inaction ;  and 
her  first  thought,  in  any  European  con- 
vulsion, is  to  ascertain  the  party  who 
requires  her  services  the  most,  and  br 
whom  she  is  likely  to  be  most  munin- 
oently  rewarded.  Acting  upon  this 
prindplOi  Prussia  has  found  it  her  in* 
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teres!  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Czar.  She  has  tboagbt  proper,  on  the 
ground  of '*  common  German  interest," 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  the 
onion  of  Austria  with  the  West,  and 
ahe  is,  even  noir,  poshing  her  intrigues 
with  the  Germanic  diet.  The  inter- 
change of  diplomatic  notes,  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  with  Prussia,  has 
been,  from  the  beginning,  the  merest 
farce  that  ever  was  played.  Prussia 
does  not  want  pacification — her  ob- 
ject is  to  be  allowed  to  act  unmolested 
and  neutral,  as  the  carrier  of  Russia. 
What  the  Russians  cannot  export  in 
their  vessels  she  is  now  free  to  carry. 
It  is  but  a  question  of  frontier  dues — 
of  course  greatly  to  her  advantage — 
and  Russian  hemp,  tallow,  hides,  and 
com  are  conveyed  to  our  ports  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  Prussian  flag. 
Nay,  when  the  Russians  want  lead, 
as  they  must  do,  in  the  course  of  their 
fighting,  who  so  ready  as  the  Prussians 
to  supply  them?  Let  those— if  there 
be  any — who  repose  faith  In  Prussian 
honour  or  integrity,  read  the  foUow- 
ing  extract  from  the  Presi : — 

**  The  St  Petenbarg  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  writei  as  follows,  under 
date  of  September  30 : — 

'''The  Prussians  are  driving  a  lucra- 
tive trade  under  cover  of  their  neutrality ; 
bat  whether  lead— as  the  raw  material  of 
masket  bnllets — may  not  be  fairly  classed 
in  the  category  of  contraband  of  war,  is  a 
question  to  be  answered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is,  however,  an  nndoubted 
fkct,  that  the  Russian  government  steamer 
Sandonier  has  arrived  at  Bromberg  on  the 
Vistula  (in  Prnssian  Poland)  from  War- 
saw, to  take  on  board  2800  cwt  of  copper 
wire  for  the  electric  telegraph  between  St 
Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  and  also  about 
8000  cwt.  of  lead;  and  further,  that  a  si- 
milar quantity  of  lead  was  shipped  at  the 
same  place  for  the  same  destination  last 
week.    Is  this  nentrality  V 

''Musket  balls  run  about  fourteen  to 
the  pound ;  conical  Mini6  balls,  we  believe, 
about  twenty-four.  So,  then,  nnder  this 
"nentrality"  system  we  are  sending,  or 
allowing  to  be  sent,  to  our  enemy  more 
than  20,000,000  Mini6  balls  week  after 
week." 

The  Russian  trade  is  now  carried 
on  through  the  port  of  Memel,  a  place 
which,  in  1887,  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain only  9000  inhabitants,  being  per- 
haps about  as  commercially  important 
ta  our  own  burgh  of  Kirkcaldy.  It  is, 
however,  conveniently  aitoated,  bdog 


not  more  than  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  it  has  now 
become  the  entrepot  of  all  the  com- 
merce, having  superseded  Riga,  which 
formerly  might  have  ranked  with  Dun- 
dee. Of  the  amount  of  this  trade  we 
may  form  some  estimate  from  the  fict 
that  the  loss  of  property  occasioned 
by  a  recent  fire  among  the  warehoases 
which  have  sprung  up  since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  was  esti- 
mated at  two  millions  sterling.  The 
property  in  question  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  Russian  produce  brought 
across  the  frontier  to  be  conveyed  to 
Britain  and  elsewhere  in  **  neutral" 
vessels,  and  this  single  fact  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
trade.  Now,  if  Russia  is  really  to  be 
humbled,  something  must  be  done  im- 
mediately to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic. 
Of  course  the  advantage  which  Prussia 
derives  from  this  arrangement  is  very 
great,  so  much  so  that  even  the  Econo- 
mist  is  constrained  to  allow  that,  if 
we  persevere  in  the  present  system, 
there  is  little  hope  that  Prussia  will 
be  induced  to  exert  her  influence  to- 
wards pacification,  still  less  to  assume 
that  decided  attitude  which  a  power, 
claiming  to  be  of  the  first  class  Id 
Europe,  should  take,  if  conscientiously 
desirous  that  the  general  peace  should 
be  restored.  It  is  with  no  ordinary 
satisfaction  that  we  quote  the  language 
of  that  paper  in  regard  to  this  pani- 
cnlar  point,  because  it  shows  that  there 
prevails,  at  present,  among  men  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion,  great  un- 
easiness as  to  the  future,  if  the  Min- 
istry shall  think  fit  to  persevere  in 
the  course  which  they  have  hitherto 
pursued. 

**  Now  that  Russia  has  retired  amidst 
defeats  and  reverses,  and  will  probably 
before  long  retreat  beyond  our  reach,  the 
only  operations  which  will  be  open  to  us 
will  be  by  means  which  will  affect  her  in- 
terests. We  shall  find  that  we  blockade 
her  ports  in  vain  so  long  as  her  produce 
finds  a  ready  market  through  neighbour- 
ing countries. 

"  So  long  as  we  permit  Prussia  to  pro- 
fit so  much  by  being  the  medium  through 
which  our  blockade  of  Russian  shores  can 
be  so  easily  evaded,  it  is  more  than  donbt- 
ful  that  public  opinion  will  ever  exercise 
such  an  influence  upon  that  government 
as  will  induce  it  in  any  degree  to  depart 
from  that  vacillating  policy  which  appeari 
to  have  been  adopted  and  maintained 
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chiefly  to  profit  by  the  traffic  with  the  bel- 
ligerents on  both  sides. 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  th« 
blockade  of  the  Russian  ports  was  first 
undertaken,  the  great  cost  of  transit  across 
the  frontier  to  the  Prussian  ports  was  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Russian  producer,  and 
went  far  to  destroy  all  his  profit ;  but  a  few 
months  of  uninterrupted  intercourse  has 
removed  many  of  the  impediments  which 
existed  at  first,  and  has  greatly  reduced 
the  cost.  So  well  and  so  completely  or- 
ganised has  this  intercourse  become,  that 
it  is  said,  with  the  arrangements  now  in 
progress,  it  is  probable  that  Russian  pro- 
duce will  be  shipped  next  year  from  the 
ports  of  Prussia  at  as  little  cost  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  from  the  ports  of  Russia." 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  as  well  as  we 
can,  through  the  dreary  mist  of  diplo- 
macy, the  present  position  of  Pmssia 
with  regard  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  The  jealousy  which  she  has 
always  entertained  towards  Austria 
has  lately  been  exhibited  in  a  very 
marked  manner,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  latter  seems  to  incline  to  the  West- 
ern Alliance,  so  does  the  former  lean 
towards  the  Czar.  Austria  is  jast 
now  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  She 
has  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan,  by 
Tirtue  of  which  her  armies  have  been 
marched  into  the  Principalities,  and 
her  plea  for  this  movement  is,  regard 
for  European,  and  in  particular  Ger- 
man interests.  It  may  be  proper  to 
lay  before  the  reader  the  view  which 
Austria  professes  to  take  of  the  pos- 
ture of  aflfairs,  and  her  own  explana- 
tion of  the  attitude  which  she  has  as- 
sumed. We  quote  firom  the  circular 
of  14th  September. 

**  The  declarations  of  the  Russian  ca- 
binet have  nothing  in  them  of  a  definitive 
character,  and  carry  with  them  no  saffl- 
cient  valid  security  beyond  the  events  of 
the  moment.  Russia  has  offered  no  gua- 
rantees for  European  or  German  interests. 
Should  circumstances  turn  to  her  advan- 
tage, she  may  again  seize  her  pledge^ 
which,  yielding  at  present  to  necessity, 
she  has  renounced.  In  the  face  of  these 
circumstances,  we  must  still  continue  to 
rely  upon  our  force,  in  order  to  fulfil  oar 
duties  towards  the  Powers  who  are  united 
with  us  for  similar  objects,  as  well  as  to- 
wards ourselves.  We  have  entered  into 
no  engagements  to  bring  about  a  final  de- 
cision by  active  advance  against  Russia, 
but  we  must  remain  strongly  armed,  and 
completely  free  as  to  our  decisions,  in  or- 
der to  be  assured  that  onr  important  in- 


terests shall  be  sufficiently  protected  un- 
der all  changes  of  events  ;  and  hereafter, 
during  the  negotiations  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace,  that  our  efforts  for  the 
restoration  of  legal  security  and  a  state  of 
peace  in  Europe  shall  attain  their  ob- 
jects,*' 

Austria,  therefore,  while  she  dis- 
claims being  at  war  with  Russia,  as- 
serts her  own  right  of  independent 
movement,  adheres  to  the  view  which 
she  originally  expressed  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Russian  aggression,  jus- 
tifies her  advance  into  the  DannbiaQ 
provinces  on  the  ground  that  Russia 
nas  given  no  guarantee  that  she  wil) 
not  occupy  them  again  should  a  con- 
venient opportunity  occur;  and  ex- 
presses her  determination  to  remain 
in  arms,  both  for  the  protection  of  in- 
terests which  are  more  peculiarly  her 
own,  and  in  order  to  take  a  becoming 
part  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
when  the  time  for  negotiation  shall  ar- 
rive. We  may  be  allowed  to  wish 
that  Austria  had  gone  still  further ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  her 
position  is  one  of  peculiar  difiSiculty, 
and  that  the  internal  stated  of  seve- 
ral of  her  dependencies  is  such  that 
revolution  might  follow  upon  war. 
But  by  marching  into  the  Principali- 
ties she  has  effectually  broken  her  for- 
mer close  alliance  with  Russia,  and 
has  enabled  the  Western  Powers  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  the  Dan- 
ube, and  to  undertake  the  descent 
upon  the  Crimea.  And  it  is  undoubted 
that  she  has  very  material  interests  of 
her  own  to  look  after,  for  in  the  hands 
of  Russia  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
were  becoming  entirely  sealed,  and 
Austria  could  not  afford  the  interrup- 
tion of  that  natural  outlet  for  her 
trade. 

Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
quite  a  different  view  of  matters.  She 
expresses  herself  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  from 
the  Turkish  territory,  and  to  have 
entire  faith  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Czar  that  he  will  maintain  a  purelj 
defensive  attitude.  She  intimat^ 
pretty  distinctly  that  she  disapproves 
of  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  forces ; 
and  finally,  with  regard  to  the  future 

?roceedings  of  the  Germanic  diet,  bis 
*rus8ian  Majesty  intimates,  that  **  he 
cannot  find  it  compatible  with  his  con* 
Yicdons  to  recommend  to  his  German 
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confederates  the  acceptance  of  the 
four  points,  in  a  matter  which  might 
and  mast  lead  them  into  changes  and 
engagements  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  cfdled  for  by  the  spirit  and  object 
of  the  aliiance."  Also  his  Majesty 
^Uhinks  it  his  doty  conscientioasiy 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  sphere  of  en- 
gagements which  do  not  belong  to  the 
dearly  recognised  general  interests  of 
Germany."  From  all  this  we  gather 
tiiat  Frnssia  will  not  move  one  jot 
fnrUier  than  she  has  done — which  in- 
deed is  tantamount  to  saying  that  she 
does  not  propose  to  move  at  all — and 
that  she  intends  by  every  means  in 
her  power  to  oppose  Austria  in  the 
comicils  of  the  Germanic  diet.  She 
may  not,  because  she  dares  not,  con- 
sidering how  far  her  frontiers  extend 
to  the  west,  openly  join  with  the  Czar, 
bat  he  has  her  good  wishes  and  favour- 
mble  word,  and  she  will  fetch  and  carry 
for  him  so  long  as  she  can  do  so  with 
a  reasonable  profit.  Now  this  is  a 
state  of  matters  which  cannot  bo  al- 
lowed to  continue,  because  not  only 
is  the  trade  of  Russia  kept  up,  but  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  incurring  finan- 
cial embarrassment  by  a  steady  drain 
upon  our  gold.  This  underhand  traf- 
fic must  at  all  hazards  be  put  an  end 
to.  If  it  be  urged — as  we  have  no 
doabt  Lord  Aberdeen  will  urge— that 
the  consequence  of  a  strict  block- 
ade affecting  neutrals  would  be  to 
drive  Prussia  at  once  into  the  arms  of 
Bnsaia,  we  reply,  first,  that  the  ob- 
ject to  be  gained  is  so  vital  that 
it  would  be  better  to  encounter  the 
open  hostility  of  Prussia,  than  to  leave 
Russia  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  only  resources  on  which  she  can 
depend  for  the  prolonged  maintenance 
of  the  war  —  and  secondly,  that 
Frnssia  dares  not,  under  present  cir- 
camstances,  to  accept  a  quarrel,  be- 
cause there  is  a  French  army  lying  on 
her  outskirts,  and  any  overt  act  of 
hers  would  be  immediately  followed 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Ehenish  pro- 
vkces. 

The  interests  of  commerce,  and  the 
usual  intercourse  of  nations,  must  give 
way  for  a  time  to  the  impierious  ne- 
cessities of  war.  We  must  have  no  more 
shilly-shallying — no  more  babbling 
about  peace  and  humanity,  and  the 
superior  civilisation  of  our  age,  which 
adonits  of  the  operations  of  war  with* 


out  disturbing  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Powers  at  war  cannot  main- 
tain commercial  relations  with  each 
other,  and  none  but  an  absolute  fool 
would  maintain  so  preposterous  a 
proposition.  Carry  it  a  little — a  very 
little  further — and  why  should  we  not 
be  selling  ships,  and  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition to  our  enemies  ?  Why  should 
we  not  even  allow  them  to  negotiate 
loans  with  our  financiers,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  our  capital  ?  Wliat  is 
it  that  buys  ships,  and  arms,  and  am* 
nunition,  and  enables  any  nation  to 
maintain  a  standing  army  in  the  field? 
What  but  that  very  commerce,  so 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  our  Ministers  that 
they  will  not  Interrupt  it  even  in  the 
case  of  Russia?  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
pleased  the  other  day,  in  an  address 
to  some  of  his  northern  admirers,  to 
say  that  he  considered  that  any  one 
who  prolonged  the  horrors  of  war  for 
a  single  day,  when  it  was  in  his  power 
to  make  a  just,  safe,  and  honourable 
peace,  would  be  greatly  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man.  He  spoke  truly ; 
but  has  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that 
those  who  prolong  war  by  not  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  readiest  means 
of  stifling  it,  must  incur  an  equally 
severe  condemnation  ?  The  facts 
which  we  have  already  stated,  speak 
trumpet-tongued  against  the  miserable 
policy  which  we  are  pursuing ;  and  it 
is  sickening  to  know  that  even  in  the 
day  of  triumph  for  the  victorious 
achievements  of  our  armies,  we  have 
to  record  that  through  folly,  or  scruples 
which  are  worse  than  foUy,  we  have 
not  cut  off  from  the  enemy  those  re- 
sources by  means  of  which  alone  he 
can  hope  to  protract  the  struggle.  We 
must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the 
real  nature  of  this  contest  in  which  we 
are  now  inextricably  involved.  It 
may  be  in  its  results  and  in  its  doratlon 
the  most  serious  and  protracted  which 
the  civilised  world  has  known,  and  we 
must  look  for  complication  after  com- 
plication. Powers  nentral  this  year 
may  not  be  neutral  in  the  next.  As 
a  stone  flung  into  a  pool  spreads  its 
circles  outwards  unUl  the  agitation 
reaches  the  shore,  so  war,  once  de- 
duced in  Europe,  extends  from  the  im- 
mediate combatants  to  those  around 
them,  agitating  the  whole  face  of  so- 
ciety, and  communicating  its  impolae 
toalL  Itisimpossiblathattwooftlia 
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great  European  Powers  can  be  long 
at  war  with  a  third,  without  the  others 
being  implicated  in  the  contest.  Still 
less  can  tlio  smaller  states  hope  to  pre- 
serve neutrality.  Let  but  the  ap- 
proaching winter  pass  away  without 
the  settlement  of  this  dispute — and 
who  is  there  so  sanguine  as  to  sup- 
pose that  any  such  settlement  can  be 
effected? — let  but  a  new  campaign 
commence,  and  Europe  will  be  rent  in 
twain.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is 
any  likelihood  now  of  our  being  able 
to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  Russia.  We 
believe  that  unless  it  is  the  will  of 
Divine  Providence,  of  whom  we  are 
the  blind  and  unconscious  instruments, 
to  shorten  this  struggle,  the  power,  or 
the^  intellect,  or  the  combinations  of 
man  will  be  but  of  little  avail.  But 
not  the  less  are  we  bound  to  use  every 
means  within  our  reach  ;  and  the 
most  obvious  of  these  is,  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  shall  effectually 
cripple  Russia  by  isolating  her  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  cutting  off 
her  commerce,  which  our  command  of 
the  seas  places  entirely  within  our 
power.  As  regards  Prussia,  she  must 
be  dealt  with  roundly.  She  has  crept 
np  gradually  to  a  position  far  higher 
than  she  was  entitled  to  assume,  and 
has  been  allowed  more  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  than  her  importance 
deserved.  She  must  now  be  told  em- 
phatically that  the  Western  Powers 
will  not  permit  her  to  play  any  longer 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  or  to  act  as 
her  notorious  agent.  She  may  remain 
neutral  if  she  pleases,  but  that  neutral- 
ity shall  not  avail  for  the  conduct  of 
the  trade  of  Russia.  She  may  bluster 
and  bully  for  a  season ;  but  she  knows 
the  alternative,  and  must  yield  to  it. 
Her  rulers,  we  apprehend,  have  too 
much  sense,  (or  if  not  they  must  be 
singularly  besotted),  to  put  much  con- 
fidence in  the  rotten  rope  of  the  Grer- 
man  confederation,  which,  in  1848, 
gave  way  altogether.  The  transactions 
of  that  and  the  subsequent  year  by  no 
means  tended  to  produce  a  more  cor- 
dial feeling  than  had  existed  before 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  it 
would  require  a  much  stronger  occa- 
sion of  mutual  interest  than  we  can 
foresee  to  make  them  cordially  coalesce. 
In  fact,  no  state  ever  intrigued  so  sedul- 
ously and  unremittinglyagainst  another 
as  ProssiA  haa  done  against 


The  constant  aim  of  the  former  power 
has  been  to  get  the  command  and  en- 
tire supremacy  in  Germany,  and  to 
that  object  she  has  for  many  years 
been  unsparing  in  her  exertions.  C  on- 
scious  of  her  own  inferiority,  she  has 
contrived  to  form  a  commercial  league 
among  the  minor  states,  and  thus, 
by  subsidiary  assistance,  to  raise 
herself  to  the  level  of  Austria.  It 
ought  to  be  stated  and  made  known, 
that  the  character,  pretensions,  and 
policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin, 
are  thoroughly  appreciated  at  that  of 
Vienna.  A  real  entente  cardiaie  be- 
tween the  two  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, unless  they  were  forced  together 
by  the  alarming  aspect  of  a  common 
danger.  No  other  two  courts  in 
Europe  exchange  notes  so  frequently, 
or  with  so  little  sincerity  on  either 
side.  The  Prussian  thinks  he  is  mnch 
cleverer  than  the  Austrian,  and  can 
outwit  him — the  Austrian  opens  the 
despatch,  expecting  the  machinations 
of  a  knave.  So  stands  it  between  these 
two  countries — the  one,  Austria,  if 
despotic,  faithful  to  its  engagements, 
and  possessed  with  a  full  sense  of  its 
responsibility — the  other,  liberal  in  pro- 
fession when  that  suits  its  immediate 
purposes,  faithless  evermore,  and  re- 
garding each  new  convulsion  of  Europe 
solely  with  an  eye  to  its  own  aggran- 
disement. Surely  that  is  not  a  power 
which,  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  we 
should  stoop  to  conciliate  or  care  for, 
if  it  opposes  selfish  interests  to  the 
only  meastures  which  can  compel  the 
pacification  of  Europe.  It  will  never 
do  to  allow  Prussia  for  a  moment  to 
suppose  that  she  is  of  such  import* 
ance  that  we  must  supplicate  her  to 
give  np  her  underhand  trade,  and  cease 
to  be  the  carrier  of  the  Czar.  She 
must  be  told  to  do  so,  peremptorily, 
and  must  be  told  also  that,  if  she 
fails  to  comply,  the  Western  Powers 
will  deal  with  her  as  a  declared  con- 
federate of  the  Czar.  After  such  a 
warning,  let  her  take  her  oonrse. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  what 
that  course  will  be.  Trembling  for 
thesafety  of  her  best  provinces,  she  will 
give  np  the  Czar  altogether,  and  hint 
that,  if  subsidised,  she  will  be  ready 
to  assist  in  ridding  Europe  of  all  ap- 
prehension of  the  northern  nightmare* 
She  will  certainly  make  play  for  an 
eqoivaieat;  and  we  only  hope  that 
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our  men  in  office  will  have  discretion 
and  conrage  enough  to  answer  her  in 
a  befitting  manner. 

Wo  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves 
tbo  possibility  that  serious  complica- 
tions may  ari:«o  in  determining  the 
course  which  wo  are  to  pursue  to- 
wards neutrals,  because  that  is  a 
subject  always  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  and  one  upon  which  mis* 
understandings  must  arise  on  almost 
every  occasion  of  protracted  maritime 
warfare.  Let  us  request  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  thirty-third  chapter 
o(  Alison's  History  of  Europe^  as  con- 
taining a  clear  and  intelligible  view  of 
the  principles  of  maritime  law : — 

''  It  is  not  merely  with  the  subjects  of 
nations  in  a  state  of  hostility  that  belli* 
gerents  are  brought  in  contact  during 
modern  warfare  ;  tliey  find  themselves 
continually  in  collision  also  with  neutral 
yessels  trading  with  their  enemies,  and 
endeavouring,  from  the  prospect  of  high 
profits,  to  furnish  them  with  those  articles 
which  they  are  prevented  from  receiving 
directly  from  the  trade  of  their  own  sub- 
jects. Here  new  and  important  interests 
arise,  and  some  limitation  of  the  rigour  of 
maritime  usage  evidently  becomes  indis- 
pensable. If  the  superior  power  at  sea 
•an  at  pleasure  declare  any  enemy's  terri- 
tory in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  make 
prize  of  all  neutral  vessels  navigating 
to  any  of  its  harbours,  it  will  not 
only  speedily  find  itself  involved  in 
hostilities  with  all  maritime  states,  but 
engaged  in  a  species  of  warfare  from 
which  itself  at  some  future  period  may 
derive  essential  injury.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  main- 
tain that  the  vessels  of  other  states  are 
to  be  entirely  exempted  from  restraint  in 
luch  cases  ;  or  that  a  belligerent  power, 
whose  warlike  operations  are  dependent 
perhaps  upon  intercepting  the  supplies  in 
progress  towards  its  antagonist,  is  pa- 
tiently to  see  all  its  enterprises  defeated, 
merely  because  they  are  conveyed  under 
the  cover  of  a  neutral  flag  instead  of  in 
its  enemy's  bottoms.  Such  a  pretension 
would  render  maritime  success  of  no  avail, 
and  wars  interminahle^  by  enabling  the 
weaker  power,  under  fictitious  cover, 
securely  to  repair  aU  its  losses.  These 
eonsiderations  are  so  obvious,  and  are 
brought  so  frequently  into  collision  in 
maritime  warfare,  that  they  early  caused 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  interna- 
tional law,  which  for  centuries  has  been 
raoognised  by  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
and  is  rammed  np  in  the  following  pro- 


positions by  the  greatest  masters  of  that 
important  branch  of  jurisprudence  that 
ever  appeared  in  this^  or  any  other 
country. 

"*  \,  Tliat  it  is  not  lawful  for  neutral 
nations  to  carry  on,  in  time  of  war,  for 
the  advantage  or  on  the  behalf  of  one  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  those  branches  of 
their  commerce  from  which  they  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  time  of  peace. 

"  *  2.  That  every  belligerent  power 
may  capture  the  property  of  its  enemies 
wherever  it  shall  meet  with  it  on  the 
high  seas,  and  may  for  that  purpose 
detain  and  bring  into  port  neutral  vessels 
laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  any  such 
property.* " 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
quote  the  remaining  propositions  which 
refer  to  contraband  articles  of  war, 
the  effect  of  blockade,  and  the  right  of 
search.  The  two  which  are  given 
above  seem  to  ns  directly  to  apply  to 
the  case  of  Prussia.  That  power  is 
at  this  moment  de  facto  carrying  on 
the  trade  of  Russia,  and  Mem  el  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  Russian 

Sort  of  shipment.  It  is  of  course  to 
e  assumed  that  all  proper  precau- 
tions have  been  taken,  and  the  Rus- 
sian produce,  when  it  passes  the  fron- 
tier, becomes  nominally  transferred  to 
Prussian  subjects.  This,  however,  is 
a  manifest  evasion  and  subterfuge, 
and  must  not  be  treated  otherwise. 
By  an  important  decision  in  onr  Ad- 
miralty Court  in  1800,  then  presided 
over  by  Sir  William  Scott,  neutral 
yessels  carrying  colonial  produce  from 
the  enemy*8  colonies  to  the  mother 
state  were  declared  good  prize,  even 
although  the  produce  had  been  landed 
and  paid  duties  in  the  neutral  coun- 
try. The  ground  of  this  decision  was 
that  the  duties  had  not  been  bona  fide 
paid,  but  were  only  secured  by  bonds, 
which  were  cancelled  by  debentures 
for  the  same  sums  the  moment  the 
goods  were  re-exported.  In  short, 
the  principle  which  is  acknowledged 
by  the  general  maritime  law,  while  it 
does  not  strike  at  fair  trade  carried 
on  by  neutrals  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, prohibits  them  from  carrying  on 
an  illusory  trade  in  favour  of  one  of 
the  belligerents. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  that 
the  attention  of  the  public  is  daily  be- 
coming more  attracted  to  this  subject, 
because  it  is  incomparably  the  most 
important  for  the  interests  of   tiie 
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conntry.  If  we  can  once  sncceed  in 
crippling  the  trade  of  Rasala,  much  of 
her  power  and  means  of  doing  mis- 
chief will  be  paralysed.  Her  revenue 
is  utterly  inconsiderable  when  con- 
trasted with  her  population  and  ex- 
tent. It  is  not  estimated  at  more  than 
£18,000,000  sterling,  and  although 
reserved  funds  and  a  forced  contribu- 
tion may  have  enabled  her  hitherto 
to  meet  the  vast  expenses  of  the  war, 
these  must  be  now  pretty  nearly  ex- 
hausted. If  we  can  stop  her  trade,  or 
rather  prevent  it  from  being  carried  on 
by  the  connivance  of  neutrals,  she 
must,  exhausted  as  her  credit  is  in  the 
West,  be  subjected  to  great  financial 
embarrassment.  If  we  fail  in  these 
objects — or  rather  if  our  Government 
has  not  the  courage  and  sagacity  to 
prosecute  them  by  every  possible 
means — this  war  may  be  protracted 
indefinitely,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay 
for  it  by  an  unbounded  expenditure 
both  of  blood  and  treasure.  Therefore 
we  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  press 
at  least  is  not  blind  to  the  present 
exigency,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  hope- 
ful symptom  when  we  find  a  paper 
such  as  the  Economist  expressing  it- 
self as  follows : — 

**  If,  therefore,  considerations  of  gene- 
nl  policj  in  relation  to  new  phases  which 
the  war  may  assume,  shall  render  it 
needful  again  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  blockade  of  Rus- 
sia shall  be  enforced,  and  her  trade  re- 
stricted by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  we 
shall  approach  such  a  question  under  cir- 
cumstances in  many  respects  very  differ- 
ent from  those  under  which  it  was  con- 
sidered six  months  ago.  War,  at  the 
best,  is  a  hateful  and  horrible  altematiTe, 
and  we  believe  never  was  undertaken 
with  greater  reluctance,  or  in  a  more  just 
and  necessary  cause  ;  but  baring  been 
forced  into  it,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  the  most  likely 
to  bring  it  to  an  early  close.  And  better 
by  far  that  we  should  submit  for  a  short 
time  to  more  severe  sacrifices,  than  allow 
it  to  linger  on  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Humanity  and  policy  alike  dictate  that 
course  which,  at  whatever  cost  or  tempo- 
rary inconvenience,  will  soonest  rescue  us 
fh>m  the  horrors  of  war  and  restore  to  ns 
the  blessings  of  peace." 

We  have  already  expressed  oar 
opinion  that  we  need  look  for  no 
speedy  termination  of  the  contest. 
This  \b  not  the  time  for  talking  aboot 


negotiation,  or  the  basis  of  futore 
treaties.  The  hour  for  effective  ne* 
gotiation  was  expended  in  idle  talk, 
and  the  Issue,  on  our  part,  of  satin - 
paper  despatches  which  were  utterly 
discreditable  and  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  country,  because  they  left  its  in- 
tentions in  doubt,  and  so  encouraged 
the  aggressor  to  proceed  in  his  medi* 
tated  spoliation.  The  hour  for  de- 
monstration was  allowed  to  go  by  in 
tardy  movements  and  hesitating  ad- 
vances. Even  during  the  first  period 
of  hostility,  when  there  still  might 
have  been  room  for  the  Russian  to 
retreat  with  honour,  our  apparent 
inaction  and  inconceivable  listlessnesa 
led  him  to  believe  that  our  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  be  of  a  firm  and 
determined  character.  Nor  would 
such  opposition  have  been  offered  to 
him  even  now,  bat  that  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  rebelled  against  the  vacil- 
lating policy  of  the  Ministers,  and 
forced  them  to  go  forward.  Lord 
Ab^een  need  te  at  no  pains  to 
assure  the  country  of  his  anxious  wish 
to  preserve  peace.  Ko  man  doubts 
that.  Bat  the  question  really  is, 
whether  the  means  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  adopted  towards  that  end 
were  wise  and  bold,  and  becoming  the 
dignity  of  the  country,  or  faint,  weak, 
and  pusillanimous.  That  is  a  point 
which  history  will  decide;  for  the  atti- 
tude and  declared  sentiments  of  a  coun- 
try such  as  ours,  at  the  commencement 
of  such  a  contest  as  this,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  all  that  follows, 
as  cause  is  to  effect;  and  the  troe 
reputation  of  statesmen  rests,  not  so 
much  upon  their  dexterity  in  opposing 
present  evils,  as  upon  their  foresight 
and  conduct  in  preventing  evils  from 
arising.  We  do  not  wish  to  prejudge 
Lord  Aberdeen  or  his  colleagues ;  but 
when  some  future  historian  under- 
takes the  task  of  recounting  the  inci- 
dents of  this  war,  and  tracing  it  back 
to  its  source,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
say  with  truth,  or  to  bear  out  his 
assertion  by  trustworthy  evidence, 
that  the  British  Ministry  then  in 
power  emulated  even  the  Czar  in 
frankness,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, in  as  unequivocal  terms  as  he 
nsed  when  communicating  his  inten- 
tions, that  Britain  would  not  tolerate 
such  an  act  of  nnprindpled  aggression, 
bat  wonld  oppose  it  with  all  the 
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power,  and  by  all  the  means  that 
Providence  had  placed  in  her  hands. 
Had  SQch  an  answer  been  given  then, 
there  wonld  have  been  no  occasion  for 
Lord  Aberdeen  now  to  ntter  his  lachry- 
mose monodies  over  the  departure 
of  peace,  or  to  insist  upon  his  anxiety 
to  midntain  it.  All  that  signifies  no- 
thing now.  What  has  been  done  is 
done,  and  we  cannot  recall  the  past. 
We  are  contented  to  give,  which  is 
all  that  can  be  required,  credit  to  the 
Aberdeen  Ministry  for  having  acted 
for  the  best,  according  to  their  capa- 
city, and  the  ideas  which  they  enter- 
tained of  what  was  necessary  for  the 
nation^s  honour.  We  might  challenge 
the  capacity  and  dispute  the  ideas, 
but  this  is  not  the  time  for  recrimina- 
tion. We  have  no  desire,  at  a  pe- 
riod like  this,  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
any  ministry  which  will  undertake 
the  task  and  responsibility  of  the  con- 
duct of  affairs;  and  if  the  Coalition 
will  but  show  themselves  adequate  to 
the  emergency,  they  shall  have  our 
approval  far  more  readily  than  we 
have  been  forced  to  express  our  blame. 
But  we  must  have  no  more  baby 
speeches  in  the  midst  of  bloody  con- 
flict— ^no  repetitions  of  such  miserable 
vindication  as  the  Premier  lately  ut- 
tered, while  justifying  the  policy  which 
has  cost  us  thousands  of  lives,  and 
made  tens  of  thousands  mourners. 
What  we  demand — what  the  country 
unanimously  demands—is  resolute  ac- 
tion ibr  the  future.  If  old  men,  with 
dedded  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
the  heads  or  representatives  of  foreign 
powers,  feel  themselves  swayed  by 
any  former  relations,  or  entertain  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  propriety  of  new 


alliances,  which,  in  the  old  days  of 
the  Congress  of  Yienna,  wonld  have 
been  looked  upon  with  consternation, 
let  them  calmly  gather  their  mantles 
around  them  and  secede  from  public 
life,  whilst  they  can  decently  do  so. 
But,  if  they  will  not  take  that  hint  — 
which  is  not  ours  only,  but  which, 
we  believe,  almost  every  man  in  Bri- 
tain is  solicitous  to  tender — ^let  them 
at  least  be  aware  that,  however 
unwilling  the  nation  may  be  to 
arraign  them  for  past  and  most 
evident  errors,  the  like  immunity 
will  not  be  extended  to  their  future 
conduct. 

It  was  formerly  esteemed  of  especial 
moment  that,  upon  a  matter  merely 
touching  our  own  financial  arrange- 
ments. Parliament  should  be  convened 
before  Christmas,  in  order  that  it 
might  deliberate.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion now  ?  The  conduct  of  the  war, 
upon  the  issue  of  which  the  future 
position  of  Britain  as  a  nation  de- 
pends. It  is  an  issue  far  too  great 
and  momentous  to  admit  of  delay. 
We  must  have  no  such  dilatory  prac- 
tices as  were  made  available  excuses 
for  last  year.  It  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  Ministers  to  convene  Parliament 
immediately,  in  order  that  the  sense 
of  the  country  may  be  taken  aa  to 
the  course  which  we  ought  to  pursue. 
We  are  aware  of  the  objections  whidi 
may  be  urged  against  that  step ;  but 
in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
mind  it  is  necessary  that  the  national 
representatives  should  be  at  Uieir 
post.  When  the  ability  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  seems  doubtful,  or  as 
doubted,  it  la  time  for  the  delibenk- 
tive  to  interpose. 
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CHAPTER  I. — TUH   RBNDIZV0U8. 

[The  folIowiDg  extracts  from  the  private  letter  of  onr  correspondeDt,  dated 
^^  Camp  before  Sebastopol,  October  27,"  will  explain  the  circnmstances  under 
which  ^^  The  Story  of  the  Campaign  "  has  been  written  ; — we  feel  snre  that 
our  readers  will  join  in  onr  earnest  hope,  that  the  accomplished  writer  may 
long  be  spared  to  serve  his  conntry,  and  to  continue  this  Narrative  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  important  straggle  in  which  onr  forces  are  now  engaged: — 
^^  I  was  very  glad  to  be  assured  by  your  letter  yesterday,  that  you  had  not 
quite  forgotten  me.  I  am  also  glad  to  enclose  proof  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
you.  The  account  of  the  operations  is  brought  down  to  the  occupation  of 
Balaklava,  leaving  the  siege  to  fill  a  paper  by  itself.  Yon  should  have  had  it 
two  mails  ago,  but  I  was  prostrated,  just  as  I  began  to  write,  at  the  end  of 
September,  by  a  severe  attack  of  janndice ;  a  disorder  that  has  been  very  pre- 
valent, so  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet  a  fellow  with  a  fioe 
like  a  cowslip  or  a  bachelor's  button.  Interruptions  to  my  writing  of  coarse 
have  been  frequent.  Alarms  of  attacks,  mostly  false,  generally  turn  ns  out 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  often  by  night."  ♦  »  »  »  • 
*  *  *  *^  Yesterday,  as  I  was  writing  the  last  chapter,  there  was  an 
alarm  of  a  sortie  in  force  from  the  garrison,  confirmed  by  a  tremendous  fire 
of  musketry  in  our  front.  Taking  the  nearest  battery  of  our  division,  the 
colonel  and  I  marched  it  to  the  front,  and  came  into  action  with  the  guns  of 
the  Second  Division,  which  occupies  the  heights  in  front  of  us.  The  Russians, 
eight  thousand  in  number,  under  Prince  Grortschakoff,  were  advancing  npon  us 
in  columns,  with  skirmishers  in  front;  but  our  guns,  whose  practice  was  really 
beantifolly  accurate,  made  them  all  seek  shelter,  and  our  skirmishers,  pressing 
on,  drove  them  into  the  town,  with  a  loss,  it  is  said,  of  five  hundred  kiUed. 
Our  own  loss  was  seventy  killed  and  wounded.  Carts  of  wounded  Russians 
are  constantly  coming  in.**] 


During  the  months  of  April  and 
May  the  Allied  Army  continued  to 
arrive  by  instalments  in  the  Bospho- 
rus.  On  their  way  they  had  most  of 
them  halted  at  Malta.  Those  who 
came  in  steam- vessels  made  a  swift 
and  pleasant  voyage,  snrronnded  by 
every  luxury  a  traveller  can  hope  for. 
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The  visits  to  the  palaces  of  the  Knights 
and  the  churches  of  the  city — the 
novel  and  striking  aspect  of  the  har- 
bours and  fortifications — the  subse* 
quent  voyage  through  the  Egean — 
the  view  of  the  plains  of  Troy,  dotted 
with  the  sepulchral  mounds  of  classic 
heroes^the  passageof  theDardanelloi 
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— and  the  gay  scenery  of  Constanti- 
nople, contribated  to  give  the  expedi- 
tion rather  the  air  of  a  pleasure  excar- 
sion,  than  of  the  advance  of  an  army. 
The  halt  at  Scutari,  so  far  from 
the  scene  of  action,  was  rendered  en< 
durable  to  all  but  the  most  impatient 
spirits,  by  the  curious  scenes  of  the 
Turkish  capital,  and  the  magniticent 
landscapes  disclosed  at  every  bend  of 
the  Bosphorus.  A  vast  quadrangular 
barrack,  capable  of  accommodating  a 
small  army  in  its  numerous  chambers, 
and  of  affording  ample  space  to  as- 
semble the  occupants  on  parade  within 
the  oblong  enclosed  by  the  four  walls 
of  the  building,  was  made  over  to  the 
English.  The  regiments  not  lodged 
here  were  encamped  on  the  grassy 
plains  behind.  A  steamer  plied  across 
the  strait  every  hour  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  troops;  and  those  who 
happened  to  miss  it  found  means  of 
passage  in  the  numerous  caiques 
which,  gaily  carved  and  painted,  and 
of  peculiarly  graceful  shape,  danced 
everywhere  on  the  clear  water,  pro- 

Selled,  some  by  one,  some  by  two, 
andsome  Greeks  in  red  skull -cap 
and  white  tunic.  The  background  to 
these  graceful  figures  was  especially 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  whether  formed 
by  the  white  buildings  of  the  city, 
gleaming  amidst  the  dark  clumps  of 
trees,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  sea- river, 
covered  with  soft  feathery  foliage, 
amidst  which  black  cypresses  stood 
stiffly  up,  varied  by  the  pink  blossoms 
of  the  peach  and  apple,  and  the  purple 
clusters  of  the  Judas  tree ;  while 
close  to  the  water^s  edge  extended  a 
line  of  red -roofed,  painted,  wooden 
houses,  many  of  them  decaying,  but 
picturesque  in  their  decay. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russians  had 
crossed  the  Danube  and  laid  seige  to 
Sills tria,  which  was  expected  to  fall, 
for  the  fortress  was  neither  regular 
Dor  strong,  and  the  besieging  force 
was  disproportionately  great.  Con- 
sequently, the  original  plan  of  the 
campaign  remained  as  yet  unchanged. 
This  was,  to  fortify  Gallipoli,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Russians  (who  might, 
after  turning  the  left  of  the  Turks, 
have  advanced  to  the  Chersonese) 
from  closing  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  and  to  intrench  the  neck  of 
the  isthmus  on  which  Constantinople 
stands,  so  that,  should  the  Russians 


defeat  the  Turks  south  of  the  Balkan, 
the  capital  might  still  be  saved  from 
the  invader.  As  the  end  for  which 
these  works  were  designed  has  never 
been  fulfilled,  and  they  have  ceased 
to  be  objects  of  interest,  a  detailed 
account  of  them  is  unnecessary. 

Contrary  to  expectation  Silistria 
continued  to  hold  out,  and,  at  the 
request  of  Omer  Pasha,  an  En^sh 
division  was  landed  at  Varna  early  in 
Jnne.  The  Russians  being  checked 
in  their  rapid  advance,  the  line  of  the 
Balkan  might  now  be  held,  and  the 
fortresses  of  Shumla  and  Varna 
covered,  when  the  enemy  shonld  turn 
upon  them  after  taking  Silistria,  which, 
though  marvellously  defended,  was 
still  considered  as  doomed  to  fall. 
The  rest  of  the  English  army,  includ- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  brigade 
left  in  Gallipoli,  followed  the  Light 
Division  to  Varna,  and  was  distributed 
on  the  heights  south  of  Varna  bay, 
and  at  various  points  on  and  near  the 
Sbumla  road,  Devna,  Aladyn,  and 
Mon astir;  places  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  landscapes  picturesquely 
grand,  will  long  live  drearily  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  British  army  in 
Turkey. 

Foiled  in  their  repeated  attacks  on 
Silistria,  and  suffering  terribly  from 
disease  and  want,  the  enemy  made 
one  final  grand  assault,  and,  when  re- 
pulsed, withdrew  across  the  Danube, 
it  was  now  expected  that  the  Allies 
would  push  on;  but  for  this  they  were 
not  prepared.  Overrating  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy  from  the  begin- 
ning, an  advance  into  the  principali- 
ties does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into 
their  calculations.  Various  reasons 
for  our  inactivity  were  circulated  ;  the 
commissariat  could  not  supply  ns  on 
the  march  ;  there  was  no  transport 
for  the  reserve  ammunition  ;  we  were 
waiting  to  see  what  Austria  wonld  do. 
Leaving  diplomatists  to  attach  a  value 
to  the  last  reason,  I  may  say,  that  the 
commissariat  would  probably,  if  they 
had  been  called  on,  have  found  means 
to  supply  the  army,  but  that  the  want 
of  animals  to  carry  the  ammunition 
formed  a  more  serious  obstacle.  The 
French,  indeed,  sent  a  division  into 
the  Dobrudscha,  but  it  rejoined  th« 
army  without  other  result  than  a  fear- 
ful loss  of  men  from  the  malaria  of 
those  pestilent  swamps. 
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A  Dew  and  terriblj  prominent  fea- 
tare  of  the  campaign  now  disclosed 
itself.  Towards  the  end  of  Jalj  the 
cholera  broke  out  at  Varna,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  hospitals  were  filled  with 
cases.  Some  of  the  transports  lost 
many  men  in  a  few  hoars,  and  were 
ordered  to  cruise  outside  the  bay,  in 
hopes  of  evading  the  pestilence. 
Changes  of  site  seemed  of  no  avail  to 
the  troops,  and  not  a  day  passed,  in 
any  quarter,  witjiout  the  ghastly  spec- 
tacle of  many  men,  victims  either  to 
cholera  or  fever,  being  borne  through 
the  camp,  sewed  in  their  blankets,  to 
be  laid  in  the  earth.  At  this  time  the 
troops  were  busily  employed  in  manu- 
facturing gabions  and  fascines  from 
the  brushwood  which  everywhere 
covers  the  face  of  the  country.  Huge 
piles  of  these  were  collected  on  the 
south  side  of  Varna  bay ;  the  sappers 
were  busy  running  out  temporary 
piers;  the  transports  remuning  in 
the  Bosphoms  were  ordered  up ;  and 
everything  pointed  to  the  speedy  ful- 
filment of  what  had  become,  since  the 
repulse  of  the  Russians  at  Silistria 
proved  the  Turks  caimble  of  holding 
the  line  of  the  Danube  single-handed, 
the  true  strategical  object  of  the  cam- 
paign, viz.,  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea. 
Stores  were  accumulated — mmonrs 
of  speedy  departure  were  everywhere 
repeated,  and  the  14th  August  was 
even  confidently  named  as  the  day  of 
embarkation.  However,  the  14th 
passed  without  movement;  and  though 
the  preparations  still  continued,  yet 
all,  except  the  most  sanguine,  began 
to  despair  of  an  active  campaign  at  so 
advanced  a  season. 

The  First  Division,  consisting  of 
the  Guards  and  Highlanders,  and  two 
field  batteries,  was  now  encamped  at 
Gevreckler,  a  dreary  common  on  the 
heights  to  the  right  of  the  Shnmla 
roa4  going  from  Varna.  The  soil 
was  stony,  and  covered  with  short 
wiry  grass,  such  as  geese  feed  on  in 
England ;  trees  were  thinly  sprinkled 
round  the  borders  of  the  desolate 
plain.  Going  out  of  the  camp  in 
any  direction,  however,  the  prospect 
speedily  became  more  smiling.  Woods 
of  low  coppice  appeared,  having  in 
the  intervals  vast  corn-fields,  spread- 
ing sometimes  for  miles  in  eveiy 
direction.  These  were  laid  out  in 
patches  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 


golden  with  ripeness,  and  of  tall 
guinea-grass  of  deepest  green.  Amid 
the  crops  occasionally  sprang  up 
groups  of  trees  of  maturer  growth 
than  those  in  the  surrounding  woods. 
Bulgarian  peasants,  in  parties  gene- 
rally consisting  each  of  a  man  and 
two  women,  or  young  girls,  were 
reaping  in  the  patches  of  com ;  their 
left  hands,  which  grasped  the  stalks, 
being  defended  from  the  sickle  by 
part  of  a  bullock's  horn  pushed  over 
the  fingers.  Quail  were  tolerably 
plentiful  in  these  fields;  and  parties 
of  sportsmen  might  bo  seen  in  all 
directions,  who,  taking  soldiers  for 
beaters  in  the  absence  of  dogs,  ad- 
vanced in  line  across  the  fields.  A 
party  of  three  generally  averaged 
about  ten  brace  of  quail  and  two  or 
three  hares  in  an  afternoon.  Crossing 
the  common  from  Gevreckler,  over 
patches  of  thistles  and  ploughed  land, 
the  position  of  the  Second  Division  was 
readied,  commanding  a  spreading  and 
magnificent  prospect.  Distant  passes 
near  Shumla  could  be  discerned— great 
woody  hills  of  graceful  form  undulat- 
ed in  tumbled  confusion  through  the 
valleys — and  on  the  south  was  seen  the 
blue  outline  of  the  Balkan  range. 

Such  was  the  brighter  side  of  the 
picture,  affording  a  temporary  respite 
from  the  gloomy  scenes  which  awaited 
us  in  camp.  Accounts  of  friends,  last 
seen  in  health,  suddenly  struck  down 
with  disease,  and  then  reported  dead 
—  cries  from  the  hospital  tents  of 
men  in  the  agonies  of  cramps — silent 
groups  of  five  or  six  digging,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  camp,  receptacles  for 
those  who,  the  rigid  outline  of  their 
features  and  feet  showing  through  Uie 
blanket- shroud,  were  presently  borne 
past,  followed  by  the  officer  who  was 
to  read  the  funeral  service — sales  of 
the  clothes,  camp-equipage,  and  horses 
of  those  who  died  yesterday, — such 
were  the  dismal  sights  and  sounds 
that  spread  a  gloom  over  the  army, 
and  doubled  its  impatience  for  action. 
On  that  melancholy  plain  the  Guards 
alone  left  seventy-two  graves,  many 
of  which  contained  a  double  tenant. 
Besides  the  fatal  cases,  sickness  of 
milder  though  similar  type  was  al- 
most universal;  and  it  is  scarcely 
exaggerating  to  state,  that  not  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  army  remained  is 
average  health. 
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CHAPTBB  II. — THE  MOTBMEIfT  TO  THE  CBIIUU. 


At  length  came  the  wished-for  order 
for  embarkation,  and  the  First  Divi- 
aion  moved,  on  the  23d  Angost,  to- 
wards the  sea,  the  men  so  enfeebled 
that  their  knapsacks  were  carried  on 
pack-horses  during  even  a  short 
march  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  la- 
mentably different  in  appearance  from 
the  splendid  regiments  who  had 
marched  past  the  Saltan  on  the  plains 
of  Scutari  at  the  end  of  May.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  day's  march,  the 
artillery  of  this  division  halted  at  the 
base  of  the  hills,  near  a  Turkish  vil- 
lage, so  picturesque  as  to  be  worth 
describing.  Its  streets  were  green 
lanes,  bordered  by  hedgerows  of  fine 
trees ;  on  each  side  of  the  lanes  were 
gardens,  and  each  garden  contained  a 
mud- walled  house,  with  thatched  roof, 
having  a  farmyard  attached  to  it,  one 
of  the  invariable  features  of  which 
was  a  great,  white-washed,  dome- 
shaped,  clay  oven.  These  lanes  had 
a  common  centre  in  a  sort  of  village 
green,  but  I  did  not  observe  any 
sports  going  on  there ;  all  the  inhabi- 
tants seemed  sedate  and  apathetic, 
except  the  girls  at  the  fountains,  who 
tittered  and  whispered  as  the  martial 
strangers  passed  by,  much  as  young 
female  villagers  of  any  other  nation 
might  have  done.  In  a  stackyard 
an  old  peasant,  seated  in  a  kind  of 
sledge,  with  a  little  girl  standing  up 
beside  him,  was  being  dragged  round 
and  round  by  oxen,  over  loosened 
sheaves  of  corn.  This  was  a  luxurious 
mode  of  threshing.  The  oxen,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptural  precept,  were 
unmuzzled,  and  occasionally  stooped 
for  a  mouthful.  Milk,  fowls,  and 
fruit,  were  brought  from  here  to  the 
tents  for  sale,  though  at  other  vil- 
lages the  inhabitants  had  kept  care- 
foSy  aloof.  Probably  they  were  now 
beginning  to  discover  that  we  were 
not  robbers. 

The  portions  of  the  English  army, 
as  they  embarked,  sailed  at  once  for 
Balchick  Bay,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  Allied  fleet  lay.  Thither  the 
cholera  still  pursued  us,  and  every 
day  boats  might  be  seen  leaving  ships, 
towing  a  boat  astern,  wherein  was  a 
long  motionless  object  covered  by  a 


flag.  After  a  time  the  corpses,  sewed 
in  blankets  or  hammocks,  and  swoln 
to  giant  size,  rose  to  the  surface  and 
floated  npright  among  the  ships,  their 
feet  being  kept  down  bj  the  shot  used 
to  sink  them.  One  of  these  hideous 
visitants  lingered  about  the  foot  of 
the  accommodation  ladder  of  one  of 
the  transports,  till  men  going  down 
the  side  passed  cords  with  weights 
attached  over  its  neck,  when  it 
slowly  sank.  Gevreckler  common 
was  scarcely  more  depressing  to  the 
men  than  the  bay  at  Balchick. 

Part  of  the  French  army  marched 
from  Varna  to  Balchick,  defiling  along 
the  hills  above  the  beach,  and  embark- 
ing from  their  encampment.  Day 
after  day  our  own  transports  came  np 
with  troops,  and  the  Turkish  squad- 
ron, with  the  Ottoman  portion  of  the 
Allied  army,  also  joined  us.  When 
all  were  assembled,  we  were  still 
kept  waiting  by  an  adverse  wind, 
against  which  the  steamers  could  not 
have  towed  us.  At  length,  on  Thurs- 
day the  7th  September,  we  sailed  with 
fine  weather,  and,  when  under  way, 
arranged  ourselves,  according  to  order, 
in  six  columns,  a  division  in  each. 
The  Light  Division,  which  was  next 
the  shore,  was  distinguished  by  a 
blue  and  white  chequered  flag;  the 
First  Division,  blue ;  the  Second, 
white;  the  Third,  red;  the  Fourth, 
white  and  red ;  the  cavalry  blue  and 
red.  Each  steamer  towed  two  trans- 
ports—the  men-of-war  stationed  them- 
selves ahead  and  on  our  flanks — the 
French  fleet  was  on  our  right.  Most 
of  the  transports  were  East  Indiamen 
of  the  largest  class,  equalling  in  size 
the  frigates  of  the  last  war;  the 
steamers  were  among  the  finest  in  the 
world;  and  though  more  numerous 
invading  armies  have  traversed  the 
Euxine,  yet  sa  complete  and  imposing 
an  armament  never  before  moved  on 
the  waters  of  any  sea. 

On  the  9th  we  were  signalled 
"Rendezvous  14,"  which  meant 
"  forty  miles  west  of  Cape  Tarkan ;  ** 
and,  on  coming  up  with  the  ships 
ahead  of  us,  at  6  p.m.  we  received 
the  order  to  anchor.  We  remained 
at  anchor  the  whole  of  Sunday  the 
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10th,  while  Lord  Raglan,  whose  head- 
quarters were  in  the  Caradoc,  escorted 
bj  the  Agamemnon,  reconnoitred  the 
coast.  The  day  being  fine,  and  the 
water  smooth,  boats  wei*e  hoisted  ont 
and  visits  paid  to  other  vessels,  some 
of  which  had  suffered  much  from 
cholera.  The  delaj  was  disagreeable 
and  unexpected,  as  we  had  all  calcu- 
lated on  landing  in  the  Crimea  on 
Sunday  morning.  Starting  at  noon 
on  the  11th,  we  were  signalled  from 
the  Emperor  *^  Rendezvous  No.  9,** 
which  meant  ^^  thirty  miles  west  of 
Sebastopol;*'  and  at  sunset  *^  Ren- 
dezvous 13,**  which  meant  ^'Enpa- 
toria."  Squalls  came  on  in  the  night, 
and  our  tow-ropes  parted ;  the  Kan- 
garoo, which  towed  us,  ran  into  the 
Hydaspes,  and  lost  her  bowsprit.  In 
the  morning  of  the  12th  we  were 
sailing  far  from  any  of  the  other 
ships,  which  appeared  in  different 
groups  around  us.  Land  had  been 
sighted  at  dawn,  and  before  break- 
fast we  saw  Cape  Tarkan  in  the  dis- 
tance. On  the  previous  day,  the 
French,  who  had  fallen  astern,  came 
in  sight ;  but  on  the  12th  none  were 
visible  all  the  morning,  anywhere  in 
the  horizon. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  signal 
was  made  to  anchor  in  the  prescribed 
order.  We  had  Eupatoria  point  on 
our  right ;  the  coast- line  in  front  was 
low,  sandy,  and  perfectly  open  ;  a 
few  white  houses,  with  stacks  dose  to 
them,  were  scattered  along  the  plain. 
On  the  13th  we  were  not  under  way 
till  long  after  sunrise,  when  the 
columns,  wheeling  to  the  right,  stood 
along  down  the  coast,  and  paridlel  to 
it,  and  the  signal  was  made  to  pre- 
pare for  landing.  At  half- past  eleven 
we  were  nearly  off  Eupatoria  point, 
and  we  anchored  for  the  night,  while 
the  place  was  taken  possession  of 
withont  opposition. 

On  the  14lh  we  were  taken  in  tow, 
and  moved  off  at  half- past  two  in  the 
morning.  There  was  a  splendid 
sun-rise.  We  kept  near  the  shore; 
and  anchoring  about  twelve  miles  be- 
low Eupatona,  the  disembarkation 
commenced  at  about  10  o^clock.  Some 
French  troops  were  already  on  shore, 
about  two  miles  farther  down  the 
coast,  when  we  began  to  land.  The 
English  disembarked  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  sandy  beach,  having  a  lake 


on  its  other  side.  In  front  was  a  steep 
cliff,  with  only  one  path  down,  which 
led  to  the  point  of  disembarkation. 
At  the  top  of  the  cliff  extensive  plains 
spread  all  round  to  the  horizon  and 
the  sea.  Two  or  three  Cossacks  with 
long  lances  appeared  on  the  cliff,  who, 
as  our  skirmishers  mounted  the  hill, 
galloped  away,  and  the  troops  con- 
tinued to  land  withont  molestation. 
During  the  morning  some  firing  was 
heard  down  the  coast,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Furious,  Vesuvius, 
and  some  French  steamers,  who,  see- 
ing a  Russian  camp,  with  about  two 
thousand  soldiers  drawn  up  before  It, 
fired  shells  at  long  range,  and  struck 
and  dispersed  their  columns,  and 
afterwards  sent  some  others  among 
the  horses  and  tents. 

In  the  afternoon  it  rained,  and  a 
swell  arose  along  the  coast,  which 
continued  to  increase.  At  night  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the 
troops  on  the  beach  were  drenched. 
Bad  as  their  situation  was,  I  envied 
it.  At  eight  in  the  evening  I  had  left 
the  transport  with  another  officer  in 
a  man-of-war*s  boat,  which,  assisted 
by  two  others,  towed  astern  a  large 
raft,  formed  of  two  clumsy  boats 
boarded  over,  on  which  were  two 
guns,  with  their  detachments  of  ar- 
tillerymen, and  some  horses — two  of 
my  own  among  them.  The  swell 
from  the  sea  was  now  considerable, 
and  made  the  towing  of  the  raft  a 
work  of  great  labour.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  shore,  a  horse  swam 
past  us,  snorting,  and  surrounded  by 
phosphorescent  light,  as  he  splashed 
rapidly  by.  He  had  gone  overboard 
from  a  raft  which  had  upset  in  at- 
tempting to  land.  The  surf  was 
dashing  very  heavily  on  the  sand, 
though  it  was  too  dark  to  see  it. 
Fires  made  of  broken  boats  and  rafts 
were  lit  along  the  beach,  and  a  voice 
hailed  us  authoritatively  to  put  back 
and  not  attempt  to  land,  or  we  should 
go  to  pieces.  Unwillingly  the  weary 
oarsmen  turned  from  the  shore.  The 
swell  wasincreaslngevery  moment,and 
the  raft  getting  more  and  more  unman- 
ageable. Sometimes  it  seemed  to  pull 
us  back,  sometimes  it  made  a  plunge 
forward,  and  even  struck  our  stem, 
while  the  rain  poured  down  with  ex- 
traordinary violence.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  we  reached  the  nearest 
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ships/ which  were  tossing  on  the  swell, 
and  not  easily  to  be  approached.  The 
first  we  hailed  had  already  a  horse- 
boat  alongside,  with  Lord  Raglan's 
horses,  and  needed  assistance,  and 
two  or  three  others  which  we  passed 
were  unable  to  help  ns.  By  this  time 
the  raft  was  fast  filling  with  water, 
and  the  men  on  it  much  alarmed ;  and 
onr  progress  was  so  slow  that  we  took 
at  least  ten  minutes'  pulling  from  the 
stem  to  the  stem  of  the  Agamemnon. 
At  length  a  rope  was  thrown  us  from 
a  transport  near,  whose  bows  were 
rising  on  the  swell  like  a  rearing 
horse;  and,  getting  the  artillerymen 
who  were  on  board  her  out  of  bed,  we 
hoisted  in  onr  horses  and  guns ; — but 
the  gun-carriages,  too  heavy  for  onr 
small  number  of  hands,  were  lashed 
down  to  the  raft,  which  was  allowed 
to  tow  astern  of  the  ship,  and  which 
presently  sank  till  the  water  was  up 
to  the  axles,  when  the  Agamemnon 
sent  a  party  and  hoisted  them  on 
board,  and  the  raft  shortly  went  to 
pieces.  A  horse,  which  had  been 
swimming  about  for  two  hours,  was 
also  got  safely  on  board.  It  was  a  grey, 
said  afterwards  to  have  been  given 
by  Omer  Pasha  to  Lord  Raglan. 

The  next  morning  the  surf  abated, 
and  we  were  all  landed  without  acci- 
dent, as  were  a  great  many  other 
guns  and  horses,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Captain  Dacres  of  the 
Sanspareil,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  of  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  and  who  was  warmly 
thanked  by  Lord  Raglan  for  his  exer- 
tions. Ascending  from  the  beach  to 
the  level  of  the  common,  we  saw  the 
Allied  army  spread  along  the  plains 
in  front,  the  French  on  the  right. 


The  Story  of  the  Campaign.  [Dec 

A  division  of  infantry,  under  Major- 
General  Catbcart,  had  joined  from 
England  just  before  we  sailed  from 
Varna.  The  English  army  in  the 
Crimea  then  consisted  of  four  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  each  division  con- 
sisting of  two  brigades,  each  brigade 
of  three  regiments.  To  each  division 
of  infantry  was  attached  a  division  of 
artillery,  consisting  of  two  field -bat- 
teries, each  battery  of  four  9*  poander 
guns,  and  two  24-pounder  howitzers. 
The  brigade  of  light  cavalry  was  also 
embarked,  the  heavy  brigade  remain- 
ing at  Varna.  With  the  cavaliy  was 
a  6-pounder  troop  of  horse-artillery. 
In  all,  the  British  mustered  26,000 
men  and  54  guns ;  the  French  24,000 
men,  and,  I  believe,  about  70  gnns ; 
the  Turks  4500  men,  with  neither 
cavalry  nor  gun?. 

The  food  supplied  to  the  English 
troops  by  the  commissariat  was  of 
very  good  quality.  A  ration  for  an 
officer  or  soldier  was  1  lb.  of  meat,  1 
lb.  of  bread,  2  oz.  of  rice,  1}  oz.  of 
sugar,  1  oz.  of  coffee,  and  half  a  gill 
of  rum,  for  which  4jd.  was  paid.  The 
ration  of  meat  was  at  one  time  in- 
creased to  1  ^  lb. ;  but  when  provisions 
became  scarcer  this  was  discontinued. 
The  ration  for  a  cavalry,  artillery,  or 
staff  horse,  was  10  lb.  of  com  and  12 
lb.  of  hay  or  straw;  for  a  baggage 
animal,  8  lb.  of  com. 

A  number  of  carts  of  a  peculiar 
constmction  had  been  provided  at 
Woolwich,  to  contain  small-arm  am- 
munition in  reserve  for  the  infantry. 
These,  being  found  too  heavy,  were  left 
at  Varna,  and  the  cartridges,  packed 
in  boxes  or  barrels,  were  carried  on 
pack-horses,  a  great  number  of  which 
had  been  purchased  for  the  British 


Plenty  of  country  waggons  full  of    government  in  Tunis,  Syria,  and  Tur- 


forage,  driven  by  peasants  in  fur  caps, 
with  their  trousers  stuffed  into  their 
boots,  were  ranged  alongside  of  the 
artillery  camp ;  some  drawn  by  oxen, 
some  by  large  two- humped  camels. 

The  army  being  thus  landed,  it  will 
be  well  to  describe  shortly  its  com- 
position and  material. 


key.  An  ambalance  corps,  provided 
with  light  spring- waggons,  containing 
layers  of  stretchers  and  seats  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  was  also  left  be- 
hind ;  and  disabled  men  were  either 
carried  on  stretchers  by  hand,  or  in 
arabas,  the  common  carts  of  Tnrkey 
and  the  Crimea. 


CHAP.  m. — FIRST  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 


The  campaign  thus  begun  differed    acquainted,  in  some   essential  par- 
fh>m  all  campaigns  with  which  the    ticulars. 
reader   has  hitherto   made   himself       According  to  the  practice  of  war  np 
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to  the  present  time,  it  was  necessary 
for  an  invading  armj,  on  first  entering 
an  enemy's  territory,  to  secnre  one  or 
more  defensible  posts  as  depots,  from 
whence  to  draw  supplies,  to  form  hos- 
pitals, and  as  points  to  retreat  upon 
in  case  of  disaster.  As  the  army 
advanced  from  these  points,  the  lines 
of  communication  grew  more  assail- 
able, and  it  became  necessary  either 
to  leave  a  moveable  force  to  keep  the 
road  open,  or  to  secure  and  garrison 
some  other  strong  points  on  the  line 
of  march,  from  whence  to  oppose  any 
attempt  the  enemy  might  make  to 
throw  himself  on  the  line  of  commnni- 
cation.  In  advancing,  it  was  also 
impossible  to  disregard  any  fortress 
or  body  of  troops  of  the  enemy  sta- 
tioned on  the  flank.  The  former  mnst 
be  besieged  and  taken,  the  latter  at- 
tacked and  routed ;  or  a  strong  force 
must  be  detached  to  hold  either  io 
check,  before  the  advance  could  be 
continued  in  safety; — and  each  of  these 
necessary  operations,  of  course,  called 
for  a  certain  expense  of  time  or  of 
material. 

According  to  the  old  conditions  of 
war,  in  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea 
near  Eupatoria,  and  the  advance  on 
Sebastopol,  the  right  flank  of  the  army 
would  be  secure  by  resting  on  the  sea, 
but  the  left  would  be  totally  unpro- 
tected. In  the  first  place,  the  army, 
after  landing  its  stores,  must  have 
strongly  intrenched  and  garrisoned 
the  depot  on  the  coast  selected  for 
them.  As  it  advanced,  the  communi- 
cation with  this  depot  must  have  been 
rendered  secure,  by  detaching  a  force 
sufficient  to  repel  any  Russian  army 
appearing  on  the  flank  of  the  line  of 
march,  and  strong  escorts  mnst  have 
accompanied  all  convoys  between  the 
army  and  its  depot.  In  order  to  leave, 
after  these  deductions,  a  sufficient 
force  to  carry  on  the  siege,  the  in- 
vading army  mnst  have  been  far 
larger  than  that  which  the  Allies  pos- 
sessed. It  would  also  have  been 
necessary  to  attack  the  fortress  on 
that  side  on  which  the  landing  of 
the  army  was  efiected  ;  because,  a 
complete  investment  being  impracti- 
cable, to  have  passed  round  the  place 
would  have  been  to  leave  the  com- 
munications at  the  mercy  of  sallies 
from  the  garrison. 

All  these  considerations  were  obvi- 


ated by  the  presence  of  steam.  The 
fleet,  moving  as  the  army  moved, 
within  sight  of,  and  in  constant  Com- 
munication with  it,  carried  the  sup- 
plies and  received  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed ;  and  had  the  Russians,  advancing 
from  the  interior  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  attacked  the  left,  or  threat- 
ened the  rear,  the  army,  falling  back 
parallel  to  the  coast,  might  have  ^ught, 
and,  if  necessary,  re-embarked,  with  the 
advantage  of  an  immeasurably  more 
powerful  artillery — that  of  the  fleet — 
than  the  enemy  could  possibly  have 
brought  into  the  field.  Thus  the  cal- 
culations and  provisions  which  so 
largely  contributed  to  the  difficulties 
of  warfare,  and  its  chances  of  mishap, 
resolved  themselves  into  the  simple 
measures  necessary  to  keep  the  army 
in  readiness  for  battle  while  marching 
on  the  point  in  view. 

The  French,  as  stated,  disembarked 
at  a  point  abont  two  miles  lower  down 
the  coast.  From  thence  they  ex- 
tended their  front  across  the  plain  till 
their  left  touched  the  right  of  the 
English  light  division,  while  the  first 
division  filled  up  the  interval  between 
the  light  and  second  divisions  and 
the  head  of  the  lake.  On  the  gronnd 
thus  enclosed  by  the  front  of  the 
army,  the  lake,  and  the  sea,  the  other 
divisions  were  encamped  at  intervals 
down  to  the  point  where  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  stores  went  on.  In 
the  plain,  about  two  miles  in  front, 
might  be  seen  a  Russian  villa,  with 
its  outbuildings  and  clumps  of  trees. 
Here  was  an  outpost  of  English 
rifles  and  French  light  infantry,  with 
some  artillery ;  and  close  to  this 
place  the  light  cavalry  bivouacked 
and  made  daily  reconnoissances  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In  a  vil- 
lage beyond  the  lake,  on  the  left  of 
the  army,  was  another  outpost  of 
riflemen.  The  inhabitants  remained 
in  this  village,  and,  being  paid  for 
any  poultry,  forage,  and  vegetables 
they  might  possess,  freely  parted 
with  them ;  and  they  also  brought 
their  camels,  bullocks,  and  arabaa 
on  hhre.  The  camels  were  especially 
fine  animals— large,  well-fed,  saga- 
cions  -  looking,  and  covered  with 
smooth  brown  hair — very  different 
from  the  gaunt,  mangy  dromedaries 
of  Barbary.  The  indefatigable  forag- 
ing of  officers  and  men,  who  returned 
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ftom  the  Tillage  at  all  hoars  laden 
with  ponltiy  and  vegetables,  very 
soon  exhausted  the  scantj  supply 
the  village  contained,  though  at 
first  it  was  easy  to  get  fowls, 
tarkeys,  geese,  melons,  and  pump- 
kins. On  the  third  morning,  taking 
with  me  a  Turkish  interpreter  of  the 
division,  I  rode  to  the  village  to  try 
my  fortune.  Successful  foragers,  with 
strings  of  poultry  haugiog  to  their 
saddles,  passed  mo,  and  assured  me 
there  was  nothing  eatable  left.  The 
houses  were  of  mud,  thatched,  and 
atanding  within  small  stone-walled 
enclosures.  The  inquiries  of  the  inter* 
preter  at  the  doors  only  elicited  the 
assurance  that  the  inhabitants  had 
already  parted  with  all  they  had, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  single 
goose,  hen,  or  turkey  left  in  the 
place.  However,  I  got  some  melons, 
pnmpkins,  and  a  jar  of  butter.  On 
repeating  the  visit  next  day,  even 
these  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained ; 
and  almost  the  only  result  of  the 
expedition  was  a  small  lump  of  fresh 
butter,  which  a  woman  brought  me 
in  a  gourd.  Looking  round  for  some- 
thing to  cover  it  with,  I  saw  a 
peasant  in  a  long  gown  and  fur  cap 
standing  beside  his  araba,  eating  a 
water-melon,  and  made  signs  to  him 
that  I  wanted  a  piece  of  the  rind. 
He  courteously  choked  himself  in  his 
haste  to  finish  the  eatable  portion  of 
the  section  he  was  occupied  with, 
gave  me  what  I  wanted,  and  then, 
scooping  out  the  heart  of  the  melon, 
presented  It  to  me  on  the  point  of  his 
knife.  I  had  not  thought  it  possible 
that  water-melons  could  be  so  deli- 
cious as  this  juicy  mouthful  proved 
then ;  certainly  those  of  the  Crimea 
mav  challenge  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commissariat 
officers,  indefatigable  in  their  efforts, 
had  purchased,  or,  where  the  presence 
of  Cossacks  or  the  absence  of  the 
owners  rendered  purchase  impossible, 
had  ^*  lifted  ^  large  droves  of  sheep 
and  oxen,  so  that  the  army  had 
daily  fresh  meat  of  good  quality. 
Water  was  scarce,  and  not  good.  A 
muddy  well  in  the  village  afforded 
the  principal  supply,  and  over  it  a 
guard  was  placed. 

On  the  18th,  about  eighty  of  the 
11th  hussars,  reconnoitring  in  front, 
were  pursued   by  seven   troops   of 


Cossacks,  and,  retiring  in  skirmishing 
order,  were  fired  npon ;  bat  the  enemy 
kept  too  far  aloof  to  do  mischief.  At 
midnight,  on  the  18th,  the  order  was 
given  for  the  army  to  advance  on 
the  following  morning,  the  neces- 
sary supplies  and  reserves  being  all 
landed. 

Accordingly,  on  the  19th,  at  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  the  army  com- 
menced its  march.  The  order  of 
advance  was  by  double  column  of 
companies,  from  the  centre  of  divi- 
sions, the  artillery  on  the  right  of 
their  respective  divisions.  The  day 
was  cloudless,  and  the  spectacle 
splendid.  From  any  one  of  the 
numerous  grassy  heights  produced  by 
the  undulations  of  the  plain,  the 
whole  army  might  be  seen  advancing 
as  if  at  a  great  review :  the  Tories 
close  to  the  beach ;  then  the  French 
columns;  next  to  them  our  second 
division,  followed  by  the  third;  and 
on  their  left  the  Ugbt  division,  fol- 
lowed by  the  first  and  fourth.  On 
the  left  of  all  marched  the  cavalry, 
parties  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
rifles  and  French  light  infantry,  were 
in  front,  in  skirmishing  order.  Close 
in  rear  of  the  columns  came  the  trains 
of  horses  carrying  the  reserve  ammu- 
nition, the  baggage  animals,  the 
arabas  with  sick  men  and  commis- 
sariat stores,  and  the  droves  of  oxen 
and  sheep.  There  was  a  road  along 
the  plain,  but  none  was  necessary; 
everywhere  the  ground  was  smooth, 
grassy,  and  totally  unenclosed.  Fer- 
net silence  reigned  in  the  vast  soli- 
tudes around;  no  inhabitants,  nor 
any  signs  of  habitation,  were  visible ; 
—only,  sometimes  a  Cossack  might 
be  seen  perched  on  a  distant  hillock, 
who  presently  vanished  like  a  ghost. 

In  this  way  the  army  continued  to 
march,  halting  occasionally,  till,  early 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Baganak  was 
reached.  This  stream,  dignified  in 
these  ill-watered  regions  by  the  name 
of  a  river,  is  a  sluggish  rivulet,  creep- 
ing between  oozy,  muddy  banks,  along 
the  scarcely  indented  surface  of  the 
plain.  Thoagh  fordable  everywhere, 
the  army  commenced  filing  across  it 
by  a  bridge,  the  light  division  lead- 
ing. Before  reaching  It,  we  had  seen 
our  cavalry  gallop  up  to  and  over 
the  ridge  beyond,  in  pursuit  of  some 
Cossacks   who   showed  themselves, 
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and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery  follow^ 
ed.  Just  as  the  first  division  began 
to  follow  the  light  across  the  bridge, 
we  heard  the  gans  open. 

I  obtained  leave  to  go  to  the  front 
and  see  what  was  going  on.  Arriving 
at  the  ridge,  I  found  it  lined  with  the 
troops  of  the  light  division,  looking 
on  at  a  skinnish  of  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery in  the  plain.  All  our  cavalry, 
about  1000,  and  twelve  guns,  were 
drawn  up  opposite  about  ^000  Cos- 
sacks, whose  artillery  was  just  ceas- 
ing to  tire;  while  ours  continued  to 
practise  at  them  at  a  long  range, 
probably  1200  yards.  I  rode  down 
to  the  troop  of  horse  artillery,  and 
saw  them  throw  some  shot  and  shell, 
which  appeared  to  fall  short ;  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  skirmish  the 
combatants  had  been  much  nearer. 
Three  or  four  dragoon  horses,  killed 
by  the  Russian  artillery,  were  lying 
about,  and  we  had  seven  men  of  the 
cavalry  wounded.  After  a  time,  the 
Cossacks  slowly  retired  up  the  next 
ridge,  behind  which  more  of  the 
enemy  showed  themselves,  and  Lord 
Raglan  forbade  any  further  advance. 
AVe  found  afterwards  that  the  Rus- 
sians lost  in  the  skirmish  twenty-five 
men  and  thirty -five  horses.  The 
army,  withdrawing  behind  the  ridge 
south  of  the  Baganak,  prepared  to 
bivouac;  but  there  being  reason  to 


sappose  that  the  enemy  meditated 
a  flank  movement  to  attack  onr  left, 
they  having  been  seen  extending  in 
that  direction  at  dusk,  the  divisions  on 
the  left  had  to  abandon  their  scarce- lit 
fires,  till  the  wing  of  the  army,  falling 
back  until  it  rested  on  the  Baganak, 
showed  a  front  in  the  required  direction. 

The  night  passed  quietly,  thongh 
the  change  of  front  had  caused  some 
confusion,  and  men  who  had  straggled 
on  the  march  were  wandering  about 
everywhere,  unable  to  find  their  regi- 
ments. The  Eoglish  lay  without 
cover,  the  tents  having  been  left  be- 
hind, with  some  few  exceptions,  for 
generals,  hospitals,  and  stafi^  The 
knapsacks,  too,  remained  on  board 
ship ;  and  the  articles  judged  most 
necessary,  having  been  selected  from 
them,  were  carried,  packed  in  the 
great- coats  and  blankets. 

The  next  morning  we  were  under 
arms  early,  but  did  not  move  for 
some  time.  Marshal  St  Amaud,  rid- 
ing along  the  front  from  an  interview 
with  Lord  Raglan,  was  loudly  cheer- 
ed. A  report  went  about  that  a 
general  action  was  to  be  fought  that 
day,  which  was  shortly  verified  ;  and 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the 
army  advanced,  in  the  same  order  as 
the  day  before,  and  over  plains  ex- 
actly similar  in  character  to  those  we 
had  been  traversing. 


CHAP,  rv.— BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA. 


Under  a  bright  snn  we  marched 
onward  for  about  two  hours,  sur- 
mounting the  grassy  ridges  which 
successively  formed  our  horizon,  only 
to  see  others  equally  solitary  rising 
beyond.  The  front  of  the  Allies  was 
oblique,  the  Turks  on  the  right  being 
about  two  miles  in  advance  of  the 
British  left. 

About  noon  a  steamer,  coasting 
along  beyond  the  Turks,  began  to 
fire  on  the  land  just  where  a  sharp 
steep  cliff  terminated  the  shore.  None 
of  the  enemy's  troops  were  within 
range  from  the  sea.  The  firing  was 
precautionary,  to  insnre  an  unmolest- 
ed passage  to  the  troops  on  the  right, 
who  were  already  passing  the  river 
Alma  at  its  mouth.  When  the  British 
surmounted  the  next  ridge,  the  scene 
of  the  commg  struggle  disclosed  it6elff 


The  plain,  level  for  about  a  mile, 
then  sloped  gently  down  to  a  village, 
beyond  which  was  a  valley  sprinkled 
with  trees,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Alma,  a  narrow  stream,  deep  In 
parts,  and  its  banks  very  steep,  but 
in  many  places  fordable  and  easy  of 
passage.  Between  the  village  and 
the  river  were  flat  meadows  and  vine- 
yards. On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  the  banks  rose  abruptly  into 
high  steep  knolls,  terminating  in  pla- 
teaus, behind  which  rose  another  and 
higher  range  of  heights.  Both  these 
ranges  were  occupied  by  masses  of 
Russian  troops;  the  higher  by  the 
reserves,  the  tops  of  the  knolls  below 
by  heavy  guns,  supported  by  cavalry 
and  infantry  on  the  plateaus  behind. 
Such  was  the  position  in  front  of  the 
British.    In  front  of  the  French  the 
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first  range  of  knolls  grew  more  and 
more  abrupt,  so  that  gnns  could  not 
be  placed  there,  and,  indeed,  seemed 
nnnecessary  from  the  natural  strength 
of  the  position.  These  were  defended 
by  infantry,  and  field  artillery  were 
posted,  with  more  infantry,  on  the 
plains  at  the  top  of  the  heights.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river  to  the 
sea,  the  lower  range  of  heights,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  precipitous,  gra- 
dually merged  in  the  upper,  till  all 
became  one  steep  perpendicular  clifT, 
traversed  by  one  or  two  narrow 
paths,  where  the  Turks  passed  in 
single  file.  This  clifi^,  had  it  been 
held  by  the  enemy,  could  have  been 
shelled  by  the  fleet ;  but  the  Rus- 
sians, as  already  stated,  trusting, 
probably,  to  the  natural  inaccessibi- 
lity of  this  part  of  the  position,  did 
not  occupy  it,  and  our  Ottoman  allies 
saw  no  enemy  that  day. 

The  progress  of  the  French  against 
the  heights  in  their  own  front  was 
marked  by  the  puffs  of  musketry  as 
they  swarmed  up.  Their  advance 
was  steady  and  incessant.  On  the 
plain  at  the  top,  a  small  building,  pro- 
bably intended  as  a  signal -station, 
had  been  left  unfinished,  with  the 
scafiblding  still  round  it ;  and  this 
was  the  point  most  hotly  contested 
against  the  French.  During  the  at- 
tack on  it,  the  right  of  the  British 
had,  in  the  oblique  order  of  advance, 
gradually  come  under  the  fire  of  the 
heavy  artillery  on  the  knolls,  which 
now  began  to  open,  and  our  skirmish- 
ers in  advance  exchanged  shots  with 
the  Russians  in  the  village,  who  re- 
tired after  setting  the  houses  on  fire, 
the  smoke  from  which,  rolling  up  the 
▼alley,  rendered  the  view  in  front 
obscure  for  some  time.  Pennefather^s 
brigade  of  the  second  division,  ad- 
vancing in  line  along  the  slope  of  the 
plain,  lay  down  near  the  walls  of  the 
village  for  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  which  was  now  inces- 
sant and  destructive,  and  then  moved 
onward  to  the  river ;  while  the  light 
division,  passing  into  the  valley  or 
the  left  of  the  second,  continued  to 
advance  slowly, — sometimes  lying 
down  for  shelter  against  the  terrible 
fire  of  an  18-guii  battery  directly  in 
their  front,  sometimes  pressing  on, 
till,  passing  the  river  nearly  up  to 
their  necks,  they  began  to  ascend  the 


slopes  beyond,  which  were  held  bj 
the  Russian  battalions. 

The  battery  now  in  front  of  then, 
where  the  great  struggle  of  the  Biit- 
ish  took  place,  was,  imlike  the  gnas 
of  the  Russian  centre,"  covered  with 
an  epaulment — that  is,  a  thick  low 
bank  of  earth,  obtained  in  this  in- 
stance  from  trenches  dng  between  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  guns.  This 
battery  swept  the  whole  front  of  the 
British  thronghont  its  depth  and 
length,  and  distributed  its  filre,  some- 
times on  the  regiments  advancing  to 
attack  it,  sometimes  on  the  seo^ 
division,  while  in  and  behind  the  vil- 
lage, sometimes  on  the  first  division, 
drawn  up  on  the  plain  behind  the 
light.  Its  fire  was  crossed  bj  that  of 
the  guns  from  the  knolls,  which 
searched  the  village,  and  ploughed  up 
the  plain  behind  it.  Between  the 
first  and  second  divisions  was  a  wide 
road,  bounded  by  low  stone- walls, 
leading  to  a  bridge  and  ford;  and 
this  point,  bemg  nearly  intermediate 
between  the  principal  lines  of  fire, 
was  probably  the  hottest  of  the  can- 
nonade. Many  of  the  55th  fell  there, 
before  advancing  into  the  village ; 
and  Captain  Dew,  of  Franklin's  bat- 
tery, was  killed  by  a  round  shot  early 
in  the  action,  near  a  large  paintai 
post  beside  the  road.  Many  corpses, 
marked  with  ghastly  wounds,  were 
sprinkled  on  that  part  of  the  slope — 
two  I  noticed,  while  riding  into  action 
with  Wodehouse's  battery,  as  killed 
by  especially  horrible  injories ;  a  cor- 
poral of  the  55th,  whose  brain,  scoop- 
ed out  along  with  the  back  of  his 
skull,  was  lying  in  a  mass  beside  him, 
leaving  his  face  perfect ;  and  a  sol- 
dier with  only  a  profile  left,  half  his 
head  being  carried  away.  Shot  and 
shells  of  various  calibres  whistled 
and  bounded  incessantly  along  this 
spot,  so  that  it  seemed  a  marvd  how 
anybody  escaped;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  the  ground  there  sloping 
upward,  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  line  of  fire,  considerably  diminish- 
ed the  actual  peril:  for  the  shot, 
hounding  high  after  striking,  hit  only 
those  who  were  in  their  line  within  a 
few  feet  of  where  they  touched  the 
ground. 

To  oppose,  however  inadequately, 
this  fire,  Franklin's  and  Turner's  bat- 
teries of  the  second  division  had  come 
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into  action  behind  the  village,  the 
former  soffering  more  severely  during 
the  day  than  any  other.    Turner's 
battery,  while  moving  to  the  right, 
was  ordered  by  Lord  Raglan,  who  had 
crossed  the  river  on  the  left  of  the 
French,  to  send  two  guns  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  stationed  himself,  from 
whence  the  Russian  batteries  were 
seen  in  reverse.     Some  delay  was 
caused  by  a  horse  being  shot,  crossing 
the  narrow  ford  ;  but  the  guns  were 
at  length  brought  successively  into 
action  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  their 
fire  took  the  Russian  centre  and  guns 
in  reverse ;  while  the  French,  pressing 
up  the  heights,  had  driven  back  the 
left.    Anderson's  battery  of  the  light, 
and  Wodehouse's  of  the  first  division, 
being  unable  to  come  into  action  ad- 
vantageously so  far  on  the  left,  had 
joined  the  second  division,  and,  un- 
lipQbcring  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
directed  a  fire  on  the  knolls  in  front 
of  them.    The  Russian  artillery  on 
these  knolls,  attacked  in  front,  and 
having  their  flank  and  rear  threatened 
by  the  French  and  by  the  field  battery 
which  had  crossed  the  river,  now  be- 
gan to  retire  in  succession  from  the 
left,  and  the  covering  masses  of  infan- 
try soon  followed ;  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  18- gun  battery  also 
limbered  up,  and  began  to  retreat. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  brigade 
of  the  light  division,  consisting  of  the 
7th,  23d,  and  83d  regiments,  very 
gallantly  led  by  General  Codrington, 
advancing  up  the  slope  under  a  ter- 
rible fire  of  musketry,  pressed  into  the 
epaulment  before  the  guns  were  with- 
drawn, and  Captain  Bell  of  the  28d 
running  up  to  a  driver  who  was  urging 
his  horses  out  of  the  fight,  the  man 
dismounted  and  ran  away,  and  the 
gun  was  taken.     But  the  Russian 
battalions  were  as  yet  too  numerous, 
and  their   fire  from  the  breastwork 
and  the  slope  behind  it  too  close  and 
heavy  for  the  regiments  assailing  them, 
and  the  brigade,  with  a  loss  of  six 
hundred  killed  and   wounded,    was 
compelled  to  retire  down  the  slope, 
and  re-form  under  cover  of  the  attack 
of  the  first  division,  which  had  been 
led  across  the  river  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  support  them.     The 
Fusilier    Guards,    going   up  to  the 
breastwork  with  a  cheer,  retook  and 
kept  possession  of  the  gun ;  the  SSd 


and  95th  came  to  the  support  of  the 
7th  ;  the  19th  and  47th  also  advanc- 
ed ;  and  after  a  terrible  slaughter  the 
Russians  were  driven  back.  The  55th 
and  30th  regiments,  coming  up  on  the 
right  of  the  95th,  drove  back  the  ene- 
my in  their  own  front ;  and  the  three 
brigades,  viz.,  Pennefather's  of  the 
second  division,  Codrington's  of  the 
light  division,  and  the  Guards,  formed 
line  on  the  ground  they  had  won. 

At  this  time  Wodehouse's  battery, 
which  had  been  limbered  up,  and  led 
across  the  river   by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Dacres  when  the  Russian  guns  ceased 
firing,  came  up  on  the  right  of  the 
30th  regiment.    The  slopes  in  front 
were  still  covered  with  the  enemy's 
skirmishers,  obstinately  contesting  the 
ground  with  our  own,  and  giving  way, 
if  at  all,  very  slowly.  Over  the  heights 
behind  the  contested  battery  the  hel- 
mets of  a  Russian  column  might  be 
seen ;  and  presently  the  solid  mass, 
apparently  about  2000  strong,  march- 
ed over  the  hill,  and  began  to  descend 
towards  the  British  line.     A  shell 
from  a  gun,  laid  by  Colonel  Dacres 
himself  before  the  gun  detachment 
came  up,  dropt  among  the  Russian 
skirmishers ;  the  other  guns,  coming 
up  in  succession,  opened  their  fire  on 
the  column,  and  struck  it  every  time. 
Franklin's  and  Anderson's  batteries, 
crossing  the  river,  came  up  and  open- 
ed on  the  left,  and  Faynter's  followed ; 
and  the  column,  after  marching  about 
fifty  yards  down  the  hill,  halted,  turn- 
ed about,  and,  disappearing  over  the 
crest,  was  seen  no  more.     At  this 
time  some  guns  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  another  column  which  halted  in 
a  ravine  on  the  right,  qaite  close  to 
where  the  French  skirmishers  were 
pressing  along  the  heights,  and,  appa- 
rently at  a  loss  what  to  do,  presented 
a  somewhat  pnzzling  aspect;  inso- 
mnch  that  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  twice 
stopt  our  fire,  under  the  impression 
that  the  column  was  French,  and  sent 
a  staff- oflicer  to  the  nearest  French 
regiment  to  inquire.    But,   it  being 
presently  apparent  that  a  French  co- 
lumn would  not  be  in  front  of  their 
own  skirmishers,  and  some  bullets 
from  the  troops  in  question  beginning 
to  drop  into  the  battery,  where  they 
wounded  a  sergeant,  the  guns  reopen- 
ed and  dispened  them;  and  there 
being  none  bat  fngitives  now  within 
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sl|{lit,  the  batteries  limbered  up,  and 
advanci'd  in  pursuit. 

Th»  buttle,  it  will  bo  seen,  had  tbas 
rolled  back  to  the  right  rear  of  the 
KuiNians.  On  the  extreme  right 
of  thoir  original  position,  at  the  top 
of  the  hei^htit,  was  a  battery  be- 
hind an  epaulmont,  with  a  flank  for 
fevt^n  KUiiH,  thrown  back  to  prevent 
the  rlf{ht  Ixiing  turned.  The  brigade 
of  lligiilanders  being  on  the  loft  of 
the  liriiiiih  line,  found  themselves, 
when  the  first  division  crossed  the 
rlvt^r,  dlri'ctly  in  front  of  this  battery, 
which,  bofore  It  followed  the  other 
guns  In  thoir  retreat,  poured  upon 
tluMn,  during  their  advance,  a  heavy 
but  lll-dlr<H*.ted  tiro,  doing  them  but 
llttio  damage.  At  the  top  of  the  hill 
tliov  met  some  biittalions  of  the  enemy 
vtlll  Hhowing  a  front,  and  compelled 
them  to  roti'out  with  the  loss  of  a  good 
nmnv  men;  and  two  troops  of  horse- 
art  lllory,  which  hud  crossed  the  river 
higher  up,  coming  Into  action,  plunged 
Into  the  rotreating  masses  with  great 
etfoct.  ThuH  emiod  the  battle  of  the 
Alum.  The  Uussians  might  still  be 
foen  withdrawing  In  masses  across 
tho  iilain  ;  but  the  troops,  French  and 
KnglUh,  lialtod  on  the  ground  they 
had  won;  and  the  batteries,  six  In 
number,  which,  by  advancing,  had 
iilaced  thomsolves  at  the  apex  of  two 
Irregular  lines,  found  themselves  with 
nothing  between  them  and  the  enemy. 
Home  withdrew  behind  the  thinl  divi- 
sion, which,  together  with  part  of  the 
light,  hud  been  moved  to  the  front, 
and  others  were  covered  by  a  detach- 
ment posted  for  the  purpose  on  the 
plain. 

In  the  advance,  an  officer  of  Wode- 
hourte's  battery,  Lieutenant  Richards, 
took  prisoner  a  Uussian  general,  whose 
horse  had  thrown  him,  and  who  was 
trying  to  hide  himself.   While  he  waa 


seated  od  a  ^um-Jimlbtr,  Jjori 
rode  op  and  quLitiamtd  kiaa.  la  r- 
ply,  be  said  that  tte  mmmber  of  tbt 
Russians  was  aboot  50.0(V)>:  tkai  tbef 
did  not  expect  we  aboald  ew  take 
the  position ;  and  added  titat  tkcr  hai 
come  to  fight  men.  and  boC  derSa.  u 
oar  red-coats  seemed  to  be.  Wta 
taken  on  board  ship,  be  eompbiBcd 
that  one  of  his  captors  had  deprmi 
him  of  his  silver  sauff-ho^^  laqiiiT 
was  made,  and  the  artDIerjaaaa  wko 
had  it  gave  it  np ;  bat  it  eertualT 
seems  no  more  than  reaaooabie  to 
expect  that,  if  people  choose  to  take 
such  articles  into  action,  ther  sboaU 
submit  to  lose  them  with  a  good 
grace. 

Two  guns  were  tahen,  bnt  the  prio- 
cipal  trophy  was  Prince  Menschikofs 
carriage,  with  his  papers.  In  one 
despatch  the  general  assorea  the  Czar 
that  the  position  selected  on  the  Alma 
mnst  detain  the  Allies  at  least  three 
weeks,  and  that  he  confidentlj  hoped 
it  wonld  be  found  altogether  impreg- 
nable.   It  was  taken  in  three  boors. 

Bnt  the  Russian  general  did  not 
overrate  the  strength  of  bia  position; 
his  mistake  was  in  his  estimate  of  the 
troops  who  were  to  assail  it.  It  woold 
be  difficult  to  find  a  position  more 
defensible  in  itself,  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  select  another  equally  strong, 
where  the  ground  in  front  is  so  favour- 
able to  the  artillery  fire  of  the  defend* 
ers,  and  so  devoid  of  all  shelter  from 
it.  However,  one  other  position  as 
strong,  or  even  stronger,  exists  on  the 
river  Katcha,  five  miles  distant  from 
the  Alma,  on  which  we  expected  to 
find  the  Russians  had  fallen  back. 

Two  men  of  literary  celebrity  wit- 
nessed the  action — Mr  Layard,  who 
saw  it  from  the  ships,  and  the  author 
of  Eothen,  who  rode  with  Lord  Rag- 
lan's staff  throughout  the  day. 


CHAP,  v.— THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 


Going  out  of  our  camp  next  morn- 
ing, to  see  where  our  own  division  lay, 
I  heanl  a  moaning  on  my  right,  on  the 
bank  of  one  of  the  ravines  we  had  fired 
up  the  preceding  day.  Proceeding 
towanls  the  sound,  I  found  it  came 
from  a  wounded  Russian,  who  had 
made  a  pillow  of  the  corpse  of  a 
brother  soldier  which  lay  on  its  back, 


its  breast  pierced,  and  left  arm  broken 
by  a  round  shot  Beside  these  lay 
two  other  soldiers,  one  alive,  wonnded 
in  the  head,  and  resting,  like  the 
other  sufferer,  on  a  comrade^s  corpse, 
which  lay  on  its  face.  The  first  man, 
by  signs  and  words,  earnestly  begged 
for  water,  which  was  brought  him, 
and  a  surgeon  coming  np,  examined 
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his  wounds.  The  flesh  of  both  his 
thighs  had  been  torn  away ;  he  was 
too  badly  injured  to  be  moved,  or  even 
relieved  otherwise  than  by  trying  to 
make  him  comfortable  as  he  lay;  and 
next  morning  it  was  a  relief  to  hear 
that  he  had  died  in  the  night.  On 
the  knoll  around  were  about  a  dozen 
wounded  men,  who  had  lain  there  all 
night  in  torment,  and  to  whom  our  sol- 
diers now  afforded  a  temporary  relief. 

The  sides  of  the  ravine,  or  rather 
gully,  were  sprinkled  all  the  way  with 
bodies,  and  with  knapsacks  and  ac- 
coutrements thrown  away  by  the  fly- 
ing enemy.  On  the  slopes,  too,  and 
the  paths  crossing  them,  were  lying 
dead  men  here  and  there,  with  scat- 
tered knapsacks  and  arms.  One  dead 
Russian  appeared  to  have  been  lying 
on  his  back,  probably  wounded,  or 
perliaps  killed,  when  a  shot  from  our 
batteries,  towards  which  his  head  was 
turned,  had  carried  away  all  his  fea- 
tures, leaving  an  unsightly  block,  and 
had  broken  his  foot  short  off  at  the 
instep,  where  it  hung  back  as  if  on  a 
hinge. 

But  it  was  not  till  reaching  the 
plain  on  which  stood  the  unfinished 
signal- tower,  already  mentioned  as 
the  contested  point  in  the  French 
attack,  that  there  appeared  signs  of 
a  sanguinary  conflict.  Many  Rus- 
sians lay  dead  there,  and  they  lay 
thicker  near  the  signal- tower,  the 
hillock  on  which  it  was  built  being 
strewn  with  them.  Three  or  four  had 
been  bayoneted  while  defending  the 
entrance;  and  in  the  narrow  space 
within,  which  was  divided  into  com- 
partments, were  three  or  four  small 
groups,  slain  in  the  defence.  Another 
spot  near  contained  three  or  four  hun- 
dred corpses. 

Riding  back  up  the  course  of  the 
river,  we  came  to  the  slopes  where 
the  British  had  been  most  warmly 
engaged;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
real  nature  of  the  struggle  first  be- 
came apparent.  The  slope  below  the 
epaulment,  on  which  the  18-gun  bat- 
tery had  been  posted,  was  covered 
with  men  of  the  7tb,  23d,  and 
d3d,  thickly  intermixed  with  grey- 
coated,  helmeted  Russians.  Within 
the  breastwork  the  enemy  lay  in 
ranks.  One  company  seemed  to  have 
fallen  as  it  stood ;  there  was  no  heap- 
ing of  the  bodies  one  on  another,  but 


It  would  have  been  difficult  to  step 
between  them.  Some  lay  with  their 
faces  buried  in  the  soil,  as  if  they  had 
fallen  as  they  turned  to  fly;  others 
on  their  backs  with  bullet  -  holes 
through  their  foreheads;  a  few  had 
their  hands  outstretched,  as  if  still 
grasping  their  weapons,  or  grappling 
with  their  enemy.  Altogether,  I  es- 
timated the  bodies  in  and  about  the 
breastwork  at  seven  or  eight  hundred, 
of  whom  two-thirds  were  Russians ; 
and  the  returns  of  the  officers  charged 
with  the  burial  duty  did  not  much 
differ  from  that  conjecture. 

Passing  onward  to  the  right  of  the 
Russian  position,  the  plain  was  again 
thickly  strewn  with  dead;  the  tall 
bear-skins  showing  where  the  Guards 
had  fought.  In  a  narrow  hollow  way 
I  observed  a  line  of  Russians,  who 
seemed  to  have  fallen  while  using  it 
as  a  breastwork.  Ascending  the 
slope  to  the  top  of  the  position,  the 
bodies  there  bore  the  marks  of  cannon 
shot;  this  was  where  our  fire  had  turned 
the  column.  In  a  spot  to  the  left, 
fifty  or  sixty  bodies  showed  where 
the  Highlanders  had  poured  in  their 
fire  at  the  close  of  the  battle;  and 
again,  on  the  plains  at  the  top  of  the 
heights,  files  of  slain,  with  the  round 
shot  still  in  some  instances  sticking 
in  the  farthest  body,  marked  the  line 
of  retreat  where  the  artillery  had  last 
fired  upon  the  enemy. 

All  over  the  ground,  so  grimly 
strewn,  were  numerous  parties  bury- 
ing the  dead,  and  canning  off  the 
wounded,  both  friends  and  foes. 
Hospitals  had  been  established  in  the 
viUa!ge  north  of  the  river,  in  some 
empty  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  Here  the  surgeons  of  the  army, 
and  some  from  the  navy,  were  in  ter- 
ribly full  practice;  and  as  those 
whose  wounds  were  already  dressed 
were  borne  to  the  sea,  others  from 
the  field  took  their  places.  Parties  of 
sailors  carrying  hammocks  assisted 
the  soldiers,  who  were  provided  with 
stretchers  for  the  wounded,  and  the 
road  to  the  beach  was  crowded  with 
these.  Some  stray  Cossacks  were 
seen  during  the  day  hovering  on  our 
flank  and  rear,  and  a  detachment  of 
cavahy  patrolled  the  plain  we  had 
been  marshalled  on  the  day  before,  to 
protect  the  hospitals  and  burial  par- 
ties* As  I  stood  on  this  plain,  sketch* 
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ing  tbe  posilion  of  the  Rassian  army, 
a  dergyman  approached  an  open 
grave,  to  the  edge  of  which  a  party 
of  artillerymen  brought  a  body  wrapt 
in  a  cloak.  It  was  that  of  Lieutenant 
Cockerel],  whose  leg  had  been  carried 
away  by  a  cannon  shot  the  day  be- 
fore, while  in  action  with  his  battery 
near  this  spot,  and  who  had  died  after 
amputation. 

Two  entire  days  were  occupied  in 
removing  the  traces  of  conflict  and 
carrying  tbe  wounded  to  the  ships. 
The  Kussian  arms  and  accoutrements 
left  on  the  field  were  collected  in 
heaps,  from  whence  the  curious  ga- 
thered trophies  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity as  mementoes  of  a  famous  field. 
The  eagles  on  the  front  of  the  helmets 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  seemed  in 
greatest  request  for  this  purpose;  and 
though,  on  the  second  evening,  I  ex- 
amined some  hundreds  of  these  hel- 
mets, I  found  all  had  been  stript  of 
tbe  ornaments,  so  I  contented  myself 
with  a  pouch- belt.  Some  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  excellent  rifles, 
but  the  common  muskets  were  very 
shabby  in  appearance,  and  were  most- 
ly thrown  away  after  being  broken. 


One  English  soldier  was  said  to  have 
found  forty  gold  pieces  on  a  dead  body; 
and  I  heard  of  a  dramDier  of  the  Guards 
who,  assisting  a  woanded  Russian 
officer,  received  from  him  his  pane. 
This  the  man  took  care  of,  and  gave 
to  the  captain  of  his  company,  who 
forwarded  it  to  tbe  Russian  on  board 
ship ;  but  it  was  returned,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  drummer  would  keep 
it  as  a  token  of  the  owner's  grati- 
tude. 

On  the  plain  near  the  signal-tower, 
where  the  struggle  vras  hottest  on  tbe 
part  of  the  French,  our  allies  left  a 
stooe,  inscribed  ^^  Victoire  de  li 
Alma,"  with  the  date.  The  EngUsh 
left;  no  monument  on  their  fatal  hill; 
but  it  needs  none.  The  inhabitants 
will  return  to  the  valley,  the  burnt 
village  will  be  rebuilt,  the  wasted 
vineyards  replanted,  and  tillage  will 
efface  tbe  traces  of  the]  conflict ;  hot 
tradition  will  for  centuries  continue 
to  point,  with  no  doubtful  finger,  to 
the  spot  where  the  British  infantry, 
thinned  by  a  storm  of  cannon  shot, 
drove  the  battalions  of  tbe  Czar,  with 
terrible  slaughter,  from  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  in  Europe. 


CHAP.  VI.— THE  KATCHA  AND  THE  BALBEK. 


Amid  this  scene  of  blood,  it  seemed 
nnnatural  that  any  one  could  find 
time  to  die  other  than  a  violent  death. 
But  the  cholera  still  exacted  its  daily 
tribute.  Major  Wellesley  of  the 
Staff  died  of  it  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle.  Brigadier  Tylden,  of  the  En- 
gineers, whom  I  met  riding  over  the 
ground  in  good  health  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  never  left  the  field,  but  ex- 
pired after  a  few  hours*  illness  ;  and 
there  were  many  others  who  passed 
unharmed  through  the  combat,  only 
to  die  a  less  soldierly  death  by  pesti- 
lence. 

Tbe  road  between  the  Alma  and 
the  Eatcha,  traversed  by  the  army  on 
the  23d,  lay  as  before  over  dry 
grassy  plains.  Here  we  expected  to 
find  the  enemy  awaiting  us ;  but,  as- 
cending the  ridge  which  overlooks 
the  valley,  we  saw  the  heights  unoc- 
cupied. The  lesson  on  the  Alma  had 
been  so  sharp  that  the  enemy  never 
stood  again  in  the  field ;  and  could 
he  have  found  heart  to  hold  tbe  posi- 


tion, it  would  scarcely  have  been  pru- 
dent for  him  to  risk  a  battle  where 
the  purscut  might  carry  the  victors 
into  Sebastopol  along  with  the  van- 
quished. 

The  position  on  the  Katcha  is,  in 
one  respect,  more  advantageous  than 
that  on  the  Alma.  Like  the  latter, 
it  has  a  village  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  beyond  which  is  a  plain; 
but  the  plain,  in  this  instance,  instead 
of  sloping  upwards  against  the  line  of 
fire,  is  quite  level  for  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile;  and  the  lower 
range  of  heights  on  which  the  cannon 
would  have  been  posted,  being  less 
elevated  than  the  knolls  occupied  by 
the  artillery  at  the  Alma,  every  shot 
that  bounded  along  the  plain  wonld 
have  told  with  double  effect.  Except 
at  the  ford,  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  high,  and  as  steep  as  the  sides  of 
a  trench.  It  was  snch  a  position  as 
English  troops  wonld  have  held 
against  the  world  in  arms,  and,  had 
the  enemy  made  a  determined  stand 
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there,  the  conflict  would  have  been  no 
less  d^perate  and  bloodj  than  that 
of  the  20th. 

Though  it  was  scarcely  noon  when 
we  reached  the  heights  bejond  the 
river,  we  encamped  there  for  the 
night  The  village  extended  for  some 
distance  along  the  narrow  valley,  and 
became,  np  the  stream,  extremely 
pretty,  with  nice  while  honses  stand- 
ing amid  poplars,  and  surrounded  by 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  stackyards. 
The  cottages  had  been  deserted  in 
evident  haste;  bedsteads  were  still 
standing ;  large  chests  which  had  ap- 
parently held  the  household  gods  and 
treasures  were  open  and  empty ;  and 
there  were  cradles  from  which  the  in- 
fants had  lately  been  snatched  in 
hurry  and  alarm.  All  the  cottages 
were  very  neat  and  clean,  and  the 
furniture  spoke  of  comfort  This,  as 
well  as  the  doors  and  rafters,  was 
appropriated  by  the  soldiers  as  fire- 
wood to  cook  their  rations ;  and  from 
every  door-way  might  be  seen  emerg- 
ing a  forager  with  a  beam,  a  bench, 
or  a  chest,  and  under  every  camp-fire 
were  blazing  the  splinters  of  some 
cherished  Lar,  or  long-descended  heir- 
loom. Many  cats  lingered  with  feline 
tenacity  about  these  forsaken  thresh- 
olds, winking  lazily  at  the  new-com- 
ers as  they  suckl^  their  kittens  in 
the  sun,  and  apparently  indifferent, 
so  that  mice  were  plentiful,  whether 
Russians  or  British  held  the  village. 
I  carried  a  small  black  one,  which  one 
of  our  people  picked  up  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  on  my  holsters  for  some 
time,  feeding  him  with  biscuit;  but 
during  my  absence  from  the  saddle 
he  made  off.  Many  ownerless  dogs 
made  friends  with  the  army  here,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  long  be  found  in  the 
ranks,  all  answering,  of  course,  to  the 
name  of  Katcha.  At  this  place  the 
Scotch  Greys  and  the  67th  regiment 
joined  the  army. 

Between  this  river  and  the  Balbek 
the  Allied  armies  marched  so  close  to 
each  other,  on  the  24th,  that  the  red 
coats  almost  intermingled  with  the 
blue ;  and  the  ofilcers  of  the  two  nar 
tions  rode  together.  Prince  Napoleon 
conversing  with  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  Guards  and  Highlanders 
were  on  the  right,  and  were  much  ad- 
mired by  the  French  officers,  who 
eidled  them  '*  superb"  and  **  magnifi- 


cent.*' They  also  praised  highly  our 
artillery,  the  horses  and  equipment 
of  which  were  certainly  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. 

A  yawning  rift,  half  a  mile  wide, 
separates  the  heights  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Bidbek.  Beyond  the 
stream  the  aspect  of  the  country 
changes  from  grassy  plains  to  hills, 
divided  by  deep  ravines,  and  covered 
with  low  oak-coppice.  A  steep  road, 
which  the  English  and  French  artil- 
lery descended  together,  led  us  to  the 
river.  Down  the  hill  we  foand  two 
waggons,  painted  green,  abandoned 
by  the  Russians:  they  contained  a 
sreat  number  of  copper  pans  and 
dishes,  and  about  20,000  rounds  of 
rifle  ammunition,  the  balls  pointed, 
and  fitting  a  two-grooved  rifle.  The 
Russian  method  of  folding  a  cartridge 
is  particularly  neat  and  convenient: 
the  end  can  be  twisted  off  and  the 
powder  exposed  in  a  moment. 

Passing  up  the  valley  to  the  river, 
we  came  to  a  small  villa,  which  had 
been  plundered  by  the  retreating 
Russians.  I  rode  up  the  road  leading 
to  the  courtyard,  and,  tying  my  horse 
to  the  garden  railing,  entered  the 
hoQse.  On  the  steps  of  the  porch 
were  some  broken  arm-chairs  covered 
with  yellow  damask.  In  a  room  on 
the  right  were  broken  sofas,  chairs, 
and  card- tables  heaped  together,  and 
a  piano,  still  tuneable,  with  the  front 
board  torn  off,  exposing  the  keys. 
Upstairs  was  a  small  library,  where  a 
good  many  French  books  lay  scattered 
on  the  floor.  Portraits  of  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  of  a  very  low  signboard- 
kind -of-order  of  art,  had  been  torn 
from  their  frames ;  and  two  fine  mir- 
rors, quite  uninjured,  in  gilt  frames, 
leant  against  the  wall  amid  a  heap  of 
other  furniture.  In  front  of  the  house 
was  a  garden  laid  out  in  flower-beds^ 
with  fruit-trees  in  the  midst  of  them. 
I  climbed  into  a  tree  bearing  still 
some  large  yellow  plums,  and  found 
them  deUcious,  though  rather  over- 
ripe. On  the  right  of  the  garden  was 
a  vineyard  with  plenty  of  grapes.  On 
the  left  a  fence,  lined  with  dahlias  in 
full  bloom,  gay  in  colour,  though  not 
of  high  floricultural  rank,  separatcwl 
the  garden  from  a  kind  of  orchard  of 
apples,  pears,  and  peach-trees.  Un- 
der the  latter  the  fruit  lay  thick  on 
the  gronndy  and  before  riding  off  I 
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filled  mj  havenack  to  furnish   a 
desserL 

Passing  the  river  we  ascended  a 
narrow,  strong,  winding  road,  leading 
np  a  steep  ravine ;  and,  emerging  into 
plainer  ground  at  the  top,  pitched  onr 
tents  amid  the  coppice,  in  the  pleasant- 
«st  campiog-gronnd  we  had  yet  found 
in  the  Crimea.  While  dinner  was 
getting  readj,  the  allurements  of 
which  were  heightened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  fine  cabbage  and  a  pump- 
kin from  the  garden  of  the  villa,  I 
took  off  my  haversack  to  display  the 
dessert  it  contained.  But  the  trans- 
formation of  the  money  in  the  East- 
em  tale  into  dry  leaves,  was  not 
more  disappointing  to  the  owner  than 
the  spectacle  now  revealed.  The 
ripeness  of  the  fruit  had  unfitted  it 
to  bear  the  jolting  of  my  horse.  Plums 
and  peaches  were  squeezed  into  a 
shapeless  compound,  and  mixed  with 
crumbs  of  ration  biscuit;  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  mass  lay  imbedded  a 
piece  of  dried  tongue,  escaped  from 
its  envelope ;  and  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  fruit,  partly  running  down  the 
leg  of  my  trousers,  partly  absorbed  by 
my  forage-cap,  which  was  in  my 
haversack,  had  turned  the  colour  of 


those  articles  of  dress  from  their  ori- 
ginal blue  to  a  dirty  olive- green. 
However,  the  pnmpkin,  mashed  in  the 
Yankee  fashion,  and  the  boiled  cab- 
bage, turned  ont  so  good,  that  no  vain 
regrets  were  expended  on  my  nnfor- 
tnnate  contribntioo  to  the  feast. 

We  were  now  so  close  to  the  great 
object  of  the  expedition  that,  by  go- 
ing up  the  road  aboat  a  mile  and  t 
half,  the  towers  and  fortifications  of 
Sebastopoi  were  seen,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, in  the  basin  below.  This  was 
the  north  front  of  the  place,  to  strength- 
en which  all  the  efforts  of  the  Russiao 
engineers  had  been  directed  since  the 
expedition  had  been  first  talked  of. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  there  was  sup- 
posed to  be  rendered  deadly  by  bat- 
teries and  mines,  and  the  next  more 
In  the  game  was  anxiously  awaited. 
We  had  halted  two  nights  on  this 
ground,  during  which  the  cavalry  and 
horse-artillery,  who  were  on  outpost 
duty,  led  a  hard  life.  The  horses  had 
neither  forage  nor  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  all  which  time  they  re- 
mained accoutred  and  harnessed ;  and 
the  men  and  officers  did  not,  for 
these  and  two  other  days,  taste 
meat. 


CHAFTEB  Vn.~THI  rLA5K  X ARCH. 


Towards  noon  on  the  26th  the  artil- 
lery of  the  first  division  received  orders 
to  march  immediately,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  infantry,  up  the  road  near 
which  we  were  encamped.  Proceed- 
ing about  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  white 
house  on  the  roadside,  in  front  of 
which  Lord  Baglan  and  Greneral 
Airey  were  seated  looking  at  a  map. 
His  lordship  motioned  us  to  take  a 
by  -  road  into  the  woods  on  our  left, 
and  called  out  to  us  to  go  south- 
east. Accordingly  we  went  on,  steer- 
ing by  the  sun,  and  following  the 
main  path,  which  was  overhung  with 
bushes.  After  proceeding  In  this 
way  for  an  hour,  our  progress  was 
stopped  by  a  troop  of  our  horse-artil- 
lery, halted  in  the  road  in  front. 
Finding  themselves  unsupported  by 
cavalry,  they  had  naturally  become 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  right 
flank  and  front  in  a  spot  where  artil- 
lery would  be  taken  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage if  attacked  by  skirmishers, 


who  might  pick  off  the  men  and 
horses,  and  capture  the  guns  without 
risk. 

Presently  Lord  Raglan  came  riding 
np,  followed  by  his  staff,  and  demand- 
ed sharply  why  we  bad  halted ;  and, 
going  to  the  troop  in  front,  ordered 
them  immediately  to  proceed,  himself 
leading  the  way.  Accordinglj,  we 
advanced  through  the  wood  for  aboot 
three  miles  farther,  when  Lord  Rag- 
lan and  his  staff  came  back  in  haste, 
inquiring  for  the  cavalry.  In  sn 
open  space  in  front  of  ns  they  had 
come  suddenly  on  a  Russian  force, 
marching  at  right  angles  to  onr  own. 

Had  the  enemy,  whose  numbers 
were  variously  estimated  at  from  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  men,  known  onr 
order  of  march,  they  might,  by  throw- 
ing a  sufilcient  force  of  infantry  into 
the  wood,  have  captured,  or  at  any 
rate  disabled,  about  twenty  of  oar 
guns.  The  cavahry,  some  squadrons 
of  which  presently  trotted  paai  us  to 
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the  front,  coald  not  have  acted  effi- 
ciently against  mnsketiy  in  a  thick 
wood ;  the  artillery  tbemselyes  could 
not  have  acted  at  all ;  and  onr  own 
infantry,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
body  of  the  rifles,  which  presently  fol- 
lowed the  hnssars  to  the  front,  was 
still  some  miles  in  rear.  Lnckily 
the  enemy,  far  from  adopting  any 
snch  bold  measure,  at  once  took  to 
flight,  the  meeting  being  no  more  ex- 
pected, and  much  less  desired,  by  him 
than  by  us :  and  our  horse- artillery, 
debouching  into  the  open  space,  opened 
at  once  on  the  rear  of  the  fugitives, 
who,  in  their  haste,  left  some  car- 
riages with  baggage  and  ammunition 
on  the  plain. 

On  this  small  plain,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  stands  a  large 
white  house,  known  as  Mackenzie's 
Farm.  From  Sebastopol  a  road  crosses 
it  at  right  angles  to  the  one  we  had 
come  by,  ascending  very  steeply  from 
the  plains  below,  on  the  side  of  the 
city,  and  descending  again  on  the  left 
after  passing  the  farm.  Down  the 
road  to  the  left  the  troop  of  horse- artil- 
lery (Maude's)  pressed  in  pursuit,  and 
came  up  with  some  infantry,  who, 
turning  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
flred  a  volley,  which  did  no  damage, 
and  ran  into  the  bushes ;  when  the 
artillery,  unlimbering,  opened  with 
case  shot,  and  killed  several.  Some 
of  the  Scots  Greys,  dismounting,  went 
skirmishing  through  the  wood,  and 
about  a  dozen  Russians,  throwing 
themselves  down  and  pretending  to 
be  dead,  rose  after  they  were  past  and 
fired  on  them,  for  which  discreditable 
ruse  they  were,  as  they  deserved  to 
be,  all  put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  artillery 
was  brought  into  the  open  space  and 
placed  in  position  in  both  directions, 
so  as  to  open  on  the  force  that  had 
passed  us  if  it  returned,  or  on  any 
other  body  which  might  be  following 
it.  Going  to  the  edge  of  the  plain 
opposite  the  side  we  had  debouched 
from,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge 
of  a  steep  cliff  descending  to  the  plains 
below,  along  which  was  retreating  a 
train  of  carriages  which,  cut  off  by  our 
advance,  had  turned  back  by  the  road 
they  came.  A  gun  was  moved  down 
this  road,  and  some  rounds  were  fired, 
with  no  other  effect,  however,  than 
accelerating  their  flight,  and  causing 
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them  to  abandon  some  of  their  vehicles. 
Those  left  on  the  plain  were  immedi- 
ately submitted  by  the  artillerymen 
and  dragoons  to  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion. They  appeared  to  contain  the 
wardrobe  of  some  luckless  cavalry 
officer.  Blue  jackets,  trimmed  with 
black  fur,  and  laced  with  silver,  sil- 
ver sashes,  smart  shakos,  marked 
with  the  number  ^*  12  **  in  silver,  and 
gorgeous  shabracks,  were  among  the 
spoils.  There  were  also  fine  shirts 
and  other  garments,  a  looking-glass 
in  an  inlaid  tortoise-shell  case,  which 
I  tried  in  vain  to  tempt  the  captor  to 
sell  me  (he  said  if  he  was  spared  he 
hoped  to  look  at  himself  in  it  in  Eng- 
land) and  a  sort  of  altar-piece,  in  a 
great  wooden  case  with  folding  doors, 
which,  being  thrown  back,  disclosed 
a  goodly  assemblage  of  saints  and 
sacred  personages,  whose  figures  were 
gilt;  while  their  faces,  appearing 
through  holes  left  in  the  metal,  were 
beautifully  painted  on  ivory  behind. 
There  was  some  concealed  machinery 
by  which  the  figures  were  moved.  My 
own  share  of  the  spoil  was  a  large 
bucket  filled  with  corn  attached  to 
one  of  the  carriages,  into  which  my 
horse  immediately  plunged  his  muz- 
zle, having  had  but  short  rations  for 
some  days  past. 

By  degrees  the  divisions  of  infantry 
came  through  the  wood,  and  formed 
on  the  plain.  The  cavalry,  coming 
back  from  the  pursuit,  brought  in  a 
few  prisoners,  mounted  on  Russian 
carriages,  with  some  pairs  of  nice 
horses.  An  officer  was  taken,  to 
whom  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  put 
some  questions  in  French  about  the 
late  battle.  ^^  Ah,*'  he  said,  *^  our  men 
fought  well  enough,  but  'tis  of  no  use 
— ^your  infantry  are  the  best  in  the 
world." 

Before  we  resumed  onr  march,  a 
dull  deep  roar  was  heard  behind  us, 
and  from  amid  the  trees  ascended  a 
column  of  smoke,  itself  in  shape  like 
a  magnificent  tree,  its  rounded  out- 
lines spreading,  like  white  foliage, 
high  and  wide.  This  was  the  explo- 
sion of  an  ammunition  waggon  of  the 
enemy,  which  Captain  Fortescue  of 
the  artillery  had  been  ordered  to  blow 
up.  Then  the  divisions  moved  in 
their  accustomed  order  of  march  down 
the  steep  chalky  hill,  on  the  preci- 
pitous side  of  which  were  nameroua 
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carts  and  waggons,  upset  by  those 
who  had  fled  back  by  the  road  they 
came.  The  march  was  slow,  and  the 
stoppages,  from  the  carriages  and 
waggons  halting  on  the  steep,  fre- 
quent ;  and,  though  evening  was  ap- 
proaching, we  still  had  to  traverse 
gome  miles  of  plain  before  refiching 
water.  These  plains  had  a  snrface  of 
chalk  covered  thinly  with  grass,  amid 
which  the  white  dast  rose  in  clonds 
at  every  step,  and  chalky  hills  were 
all  around.  At  length,  after  a  long 
and  weary  march,  we  reached  the 
river  Tcbernaya,  which  runs  through 
the  valley  of  Inkerman,  and  pitched 
our  tents  after  nightfall,  while  the 
rear  divisions  and  batteries  did  not 
arrive  till  some  hours  afterwards. 
During  the  night,  the  redness  of  the 
sky  above  the  heights  on  which  Mac- 
kenzie's Farm  stands,  showed  that 


our  allies,  following  in  our  steps,  were 
encamping  there. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  object 
of  the  Russian  troops  in  thas  sallying 
from  Sebastopol.  Probably  it  was 
done  with  a  view  to  operate  in  the 
woods  in  our  rear  during  the  siege, 
on  3the  supposition  that  we  should 
attack  the  fortress  from  our  camp  on 
the  Balbek.  But  for  the  halt  which  our 
artillery*  made  in  the  wood,  it  would 
have  debouched  at  Mackenzie's  Farm, 
across  the  middle  instead  of  across 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  column  of 
route.  Had  the  infantry  been  close, 
in  sufficient  force  to  support  us,  this 
would  have  insured  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Rdssians,  and  the  capture  of  many 
prisoners.  But,  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  consider  the  halt 
fortunate,  and  console  ourselves  with 
thinking  all's  well  that  ends  well. 


CHAP.  VIII. — OCCUPATION  OF   BALAKLAVA. 


On  the  27th  we  only  went  about 
four  miles;  but  the  consequences  of 
the  long  and  fatiguing  march  of  the 
day  before,  showed  themselves  directly 
we  started.  Men,  fallen  out  of  the 
ranks,  began  to  strew  the  roadside, 
manyof  themin  the  agonies  of  cholera; 
and,  within  a  mile,  I  saw  at  least 
fifty  or  sixty  Highlanders  lying  ex- 
hausted. On  this  day  Colonel  Cox, 
of  the  Guards,  seized  with  cholera, 
was  taken  up  on  one  of  our  gun-lim- 
bers, and,  going  on  shipboard,  died 
the  same  evening. 

Before  noon  the  first  division  halted 
at  the  month  of  a  gorge  between  very 
lofty  hills  ;  and  up  the  heights  enclos- 
ing it,  the  brigades  of  the  lightdivision 
advanced,  one  on  each  side;  while 
some  riflemen  took  possession  of  a 
low  pointed  hill  in  the  valley,  crowned 
with  a  white  house.  From  beyond 
this  hill  we  presently  heard  some  of 
the  guns  of  the  light  division,  and  the 
smoke  of  others  also  rolled  back  over 
the  heights  on  the  left,  while  a  shell 
or  two  from  the  enemy  burst  over  the 
valley.  The  Guards  were  moved  for- 
ward into  a  village  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge,  down  which  appeared  a 
piece  of  water  like  a  small  lake,  closed 
at  the  other  extremity  by  a  high  hill 
crowned  by  a  long  wall  with  towers, 
lookug  in  the  distance  like  a  respect- 


able fort.  Presently  ship's  guns  were 
heard  from  the  sea.  Our  own  conti- 
nued to  fire  from  the  height  on  the 
left,  and  dust  flew  from  the  walls 
where  they  struck;  while  the  garrison. 
Instead  of  continuing  to  reply,  ran 
along  the  edge  of  the  wall  towards 
the  sea,  apparently  in  great  agitation. 
A  party  of  Rifles,  moving  up  the  slopes, 
entered  the  place  and  followed  the 
garrison  along  the  wall,  and  a  white 
flag  showed  that  Balaklava  had  sur- 
rendered, fortunately  without  any  blood 
spilt ;  while  a  small  English  steamer, 
appearing  suddenly  on  the  piece  of 
water  below,  assured  us  that  the  har- 
bour was  our  own,  and  our  communi- 
cation with  the  fleet  re-established. 

The  manoeuvre,  now  successfully 
accomplished,  of  transferring  the  army 
from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of 
Sebastopol,  would,  as  before  remarked, 
have  been  impossible  under  the  old 
conditions  of  war.  With  a  stationary 
depdt  north  of  Sebastopol,  convoys 
with  munitions  could  not  have  been 
taken  past  the  fortress,  unless  guarded 
by  detachments  of  such  strength  as 
could  not  have  been  spared  from  the 
army,  and  then  only  with  constant 
risk  of  interruption  and  loss.  To 
transfer  this  depOt  to  the  sonth  side 
of  the  fortress,  in  sailing  ships,  the 
first  condition   must  have    been    m 
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favourable  wind ;  and,  when  the  fleet 
had  obtained  this  and  taken  advan- 
tage of  it,  the  maDoeavre,  detected 
from  the  fortress,  woald  have  been 
baffled  by  the  interposition  of  a  Rns- 
sian  force  on  the  land  side  of  Bala- 
kiava.  But,  thanks  to  steam,  the  armj 
could  afford  to  abandon  its  communi- 
cations with  the  fleet  on  the  Baibek, 
confident  of  resuming  them  at  the 
]>oint  concerted ;  and  the  labours  of 
the  Russian  engineers,  long  directed 
solely  to  resist  the  anticipated  attack 
on  the  north  side,  were,  hy  this  un- 
expected movement,  rendered  un- 
availing. 

As  Balaklava  henceforth  becomes 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  narrative 
of  the  campaign,  it  is  worth  describ- 
ing, and  indeed  deserves  notice  from 
its  picturesque  beauty. 

The  valley,  extending  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  gorge  to  the  edge  of 
the  harbour,  consists  of  gardens,  mea- 
dows, and  vineyards,  the  latter  spread- 
ing a  little  way  up  the  slopes  on  each 
side  till  the  hard  rock  forbids  further 
cultivation.  To  the  soldiers,  long 
accustomed  to  eat  their  ration,  fresh 
or  salt,  with  the  vegetable  accompani- 
ment of  rice  only,  the  vineyards,  rich 
with  clusters  of  ripe  grapes,  and  the 
gardens,  abounding  overhead  in  apples 
and  plums,  and  nnderfoot  in  pump- 
kins, tomatas,  and  cabbages,  all  of 
excellent  quality,  appeared  a  para- 
dise. The  last- mentioned  vegetable 
seemed  especially  agreeable  to  the 
military  palate ;  and  men  of  all  arms 
of  the  service  might  be  seen  crossing 
the  meadows,  bearing  on  their  shoul- 
ders long  poles,  on  which  whole  rows 
of  cabbages  were  impaled.  Clusters 
of  trees  were  intermingled  with  the 
spots  of  tillage,  and  a  small  stream, 
filling  wells  as  it  went,  flowed  along 
the  meadows. 

The  harbour,  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea 
winding  between  steep  barren  heights, 
looked  more  like  a  fresh-water  lake 
than  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  its  month 
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being  concealed  by  an  abrupt  bend. 
I  have  seen  something  like  it  in  the 
basins  of  the  hills  around  Snowdon  and 
Cader  Idris.  Except  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, where  it  grows  shallow,  it 
shelves  down  to  an  extraordinary 
depth  close  to  the  shore.  Its  greatest 
width  is  about  400  yards.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  many  ships 
came  in  and  ranged  themselves  side 
by  side  close  to  the  south  shore  ;^ 
the  Agamemnon,  towering  above  the 
rest,  looked  like  the  old  puzzle  of  the  reel 
in  the  bottle  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
The  town,  consisting  of  several  narrow 
streets,  stands  on  the  south  shore; 
the  women,  apprehensive  of  ill  treat- 
ment, bad  fled  to  the  opposite  side,  but 
a  staff  officer  crossing  to  assure  them  of 
safety,  several  boat-loads  returned. 
Amongst  them  was  a  poor  lady  who 
told  me  in  French  that  she  had  left 
Sebastopel  only  the  day  before,  **  to 
escape  from  the  English":  she  sub- 
mitted with  exceeding  good  grace  to 
the  will  of  fate.  Outside  the  guard- 
room were  ranged  in  order  the  garri- 
son to  the  number  of  eighty,  with  their 
venerable  white-mustached  command- 
ant, prisoners  of  war,  their  arms  being 
piled  on  the  ground  in  front.  Behind 
the  town  the  rock  slopes  very  steeply 
up  to  the  wall  and  the  towers  at  the 
top.  These,  built  in  rude  times,  and 
nnrepaired  for  centuries,  are  absolutely 
useless  for  defence.  The  ruinous 
towers  seem  ready  to  topple  over  with 
the  first  footstep  that  ascends  their 
broken  stair ;  huge  gaps  yawn  in  the 
intervening  walls ;  and  the  portions  of 
the  latter  still  standing  show,  by  their 
thin  parapet  raised  in  front  of  a  nar- 
row path,  that  they  were  intended  to 
resist  an  enemy  who  knew  not  the  use 
of  cannon.  Nevertheless,  at  a  distance 
these  shattered  stones  wore  an  impos- 
ing and  martial  aspect,  like  an  ancient 
suit  of  mail  in  an  armoury.  There 
were  no  guns  in  the  place,  and  the 
shells  fired  at  us  were  from  a 
mortar. 
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CHAPTSB  I.~TBX  OBAVGB. 


**  Some  call  it  the  Uplands,  sir,  and 
some  call  it  the  Grange — to  ns  here- 
abouts it  is  noDght  but  the  Sqoire^s 
house ;  that*s  the  name.'* 

Such  would  be  the  answer  of  the 
Cheshire  peasant  of  whom  yon  asked 
the  designation  of  this  old-established 
family  dwelling-place :  it  is  both  the 
Uplands  and  the  Grange  in  reality, 
but  the  Squire's  house,  its  simplest 
and  most  common  distinction,  is  suflS- 
dently  satisfactory.  The  scenery 
about  iss  Cheshire  scenery — nothing 
grand  or  elevated  certainly,  but,  after 
its  bare,  bleak,  windy  fashion,  wild 
enough  to  please  a  moderate  taste  for 
desolation.  The  principal  feature  in 
the  landscape  is  a  low  rocky  hill, 
where  a  shelf  of  bare  brown  whin- 
stone,  almost  as  bard  as  granite,  alter- 
nates with  a  slope  of  that  close,  slip- 
pery hill- side  turf,  rich  with  thyme 
and  low-springing  plants  of  heather, 
with  bits  of  clover  and  crowflower, 
and  infant  prickles  of  furze,  which 
seems  to  seize  and  hold  fast  the 
warmth  of  sunshine  better  than  the 
most  velvet  greensward.  A  strange, 
eerie-looking,  solitary  windmill,  the 
very  picture  of  useless  labour,  flapping 
its  long  solemn  wings  in  the  air, 
crowns  one  dreary  mound;  on  the 
other  is  a  small  round  tower  of  obser- 
vation, surmounted  by  a  gallery, 
whence  yon  can  look  out  upon  the 
sea ;  and  the  summit  of  this  dreary 
little  hill,  and  these  two  buildings 
standing  out  abrupt  and  gaunt  from 
its  points,  strike  sheer  upon  the  sky 
without  a  softening  tree.  To  be  so 
minute  in  real  extent,  and  so  slightly 
elevated,  the  loneliness  and  silence  of 
this  place  is  remarkable ;  below  it,  a 
long  stretch  of  pasture,  the  flattest 
and  least  varied  of  Cheshire  fields 
stretches  away  towards  the  bleak  sand- 
banks and  unfeatured  coast— a  trea- 
cherous shore,  where  the  waves  roll  in 
strong  and  wild,  with  a  tawny  foam 
and  ocean  force,  but  where  there  is 
scarcely  either  rock  or  headland — no- 
thing but  the  border  of  dry  and  pow- 


dery sand,  and  the  hidden  shifting 
banks  that  make  this  shore  so  dan- 
gerous, and  without  either  beauty  or 
interest  to  claim  a  second  glance  from 
an  unacquainted  eye. 

The  trees  of  the  district  are  few  and 
scanty;  twisted  and  struggling  oaks, 
Scotch  firs,  gaunt  and  defiant,  bits  of 
half -grown  hedgerow,  and  wild  di- 
ahevelled  willows.  On  the  sheltered 
aide  of  this  hill  alone  a  yonng  planta- 
tion flourishes;  and  nnder  the  shadow 
of  these  trees,  closely  folded  into  a 
cozy  nook  of  this  strong-ribbed  iron 
miniature  of  a  monntain,  lies  the 
Grange  or  Uplands,  the  Sqnire*s  house 
of  the  adjacent  village,  and  the  scene 
of  our  tale. 

The  house  is  snch  a  moated  Grange 
as  Mariana  herself  might  have  inha- 
bited ;  a  far-seeing,  wistful,  solitary 
bouse,  commanding  long  lines  of  road, 
along  which  nobody  ever  travels.  The 
freest  heart  in  the  world  might  pine 
at  one  of  these  deep  antique  windows, 
and  grow  aweary  of  its  life,  looking 
along  the  roads  from  the  Grange; 
and  the  Grange  stands  straining  all 
its  dark  glowing  eyes  into  the  day  and 
into  the  night,  as  if  on  constant  watch 
for  the  expected  stranger  who  never 
comes  out  of  the  wintry  windy  horizon. 
It  is  a  rare  chance,  indeed,  when 
there  is  not  a  reddening  of  storm  in 
the  sunset  which  blazes  npon  this 
nplying  house^ — a  still  rarer  joy  when 
the  morning  comes  withont  the  chill 
breath  of  a  sea  gale — and  the  sea  it- 
self could  not  witness  a  wilder  riot  of 
wind  and  brewing  tempest  than  rings 
about  the  ears  of  the  dwellers  here 
through  many  a  winter  night.  The 
old  house  never  wavers  of  its  footing 
for  snch  an  argument,  but  stands  firm 
npon  the  little  rocky  platform  over 
which  a  lawn,  which  has  been  green 
for  centuries,  mantles  warmly,  and, 
stoutly  defiant  of  the  winds  to  which 
it  has  been  used  so  long,  sets  its  back 
against  the  hill,  and  holds  its  ground. 

In  a  semicircle  round  the  front  of 
the  Grange  is  the  moat,  which  in 
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these  peaceable  days  is  nothing  better 
than  a  pond  enclosed  in  broken  ma- 
sonry, the  evil  qualities  of  which  bit 
of  half-stagnant  water  are  numerous, 
and  would  be  more  so  in  a  less  breezy 
locality,  while  its  sole  good  one  is  an 
innumerable  crop  of  water-lilies ;  but 
no  one  has  the  heart  to  destroy  this 
bit  of  antiquity,  and  every  one  is 
proud  of  the  swan-like  floating  flowers. 
Behind  the  house  rises  the  rocky  de- 
fence of  the  hill,  so  sheltered  here  that 
it  is  green  with  the  richest  turf,  and 
draped  with  wealth  of  hardy,  ruddy, 
half  alpine  flowers.    Fruit-trees  and 
blossoming  shrubs  do  not  refuse  to 
grow  under  this  verdant  shadow,  and 
within  the  warm  and  well-defended 
enclosure ;  and  they  say  it  is  summer 
in  the  garden  of  the  Grange  many  a 
day  after  the  autumn  winds  are  wild 
upon  the  dreary  fields  of  the  level 
country,  and  when  the  last  hollyhocks 
are  dying  in  the  cottage  flower- plots 
below.    Modern   requirements   have 
made  sad  havoc  in  the  regularity  of  the 
building — modern  improvements,  be- 
ginning in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  have 
thrown  out  oriel  windows,  and  en- 
larged casements,  and  built  additions, 
till  the  Grange,  though  still  not  very 
large,  is  a  cluster  of  houses,  a  domes- 
tic chronicle  of  architecture  in  its  own 
person,  and  has  just  that  graceful 
medley  of  styles  and  periods,  which, 
with  the  ivies  and  mosses  of  old  cen- 
turies, and  the  living  flowers  of  to- 
day, combine  to  form  the  finest  har- 
mony of  a  hereditary  dwelling*'place. 
Within,  there  is  an  old  hall,  no 
longer  used  or  possible  to  use  in  these 
days.    Remnants  of  old  armour,  a 
faded  banner,  and   an    emblazoned 
coat-of-arms,  give  something  of  an- 
cestral dignity  to  this  ancient  apart- 
ment; but  the  modern  servant,  who 
goes  soft-footed  across  its   echoing 
stones  towards  one  of  those  closed 
doors,  which  break  the  wall,  looks 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
variegated  pavement,  the  great  wide 
chimney,  and  Fofty  window,  which  he 
passes  in  bis  way.  No  longer  the  rude 
retainers  of  an  old  Cheshire  barony  to 
make  this  vaulted  roof  ring  again, 
and  yonder  old  oaken  table  groan — 
one  mild-spoken  man  of  all  employ- 
ments, in  his  rusty  black  coat  and 
white  neckcloth,  like  what  the  parish 
vicar  might  have  been  a  bondred  years 


ago,  carrying  his  tray  to  the  modem 
drawing-room — and  as  he  opens  the 
door,  the  modem  luxury  of  a  soft 
Persian  carpet  appears  just  edging 
the  pavement  of  the  hall.  The  won- 
der is,  after  all,  that  there  is  so  slight 
an  incongruity  felt  and  visible  be- 
tween the  antique  life,  chill  here  with- 
out in  the  ancient  apartment,  and  the 
modem  life,  warm  and  full  of  comfort, 
which  meets  it  on  the  threshold  of  the 
modem  room. 

It  is  an  autumn  evening,  and  the 
whole  family  are  assembled  within. 
The  room  is  large — very  large  for  the 
dimensions  of  the  house — stretching 
from  the  broad  and  heavy  mnllioned 
window  which  looks  towards  the  front, 
to  the  long  narrow  modem  sashes 
which  open  upon  the  green  turf  and 
trim  walks  of  the    garden  behind. 
More  than  one  smaller  room  opens 
from    this    drawing-room,    and    the 
family  must  be  a  tolerably  aflection- 
ate  and  harmonious  family,  or  it  could 
not  bear  such  close  neighbourhood. 
One  door,  which  you  would  fancy  to 
open  directly  into  the  wall,  opens  in- 
stead into  one  of  the  oddest  little 
nooks  of  building,  as  bright  as  day- 
light, all  aglow  with  a  great  round 
window,  where,    with    fairy    book- 
shelves and  a  miniature  piano,  with 
little  ottomans  and  conches,  dainty 
with  their  own  needlework,  the  young 
ladies  of  the  house  have  made  them- 
selves a  bower— for  only  the  young 
ladies'  maid,  who  is  much  the  finest 
person  in  the  family,  calls  it  the  boudoir. 
Just  at  the  opposite  end,  running  off 
at  an  angle,  a  low  one- storey ed  addi- 
tion to  the  original  honse^  is  the  gen- 
tlemanly retirement,  the  library,  a 
larger,  graver  apartment — less  gay 
and   more    comfortable;    while    the 
mother  claims  as  her  own  exclusive 
property,  a  door  opposite  the  ever- 
open  door  of  the  young  ladies'  room. 
The   matron's  **  closet "  is    always 
closed,   and    is   a   sober,   lady -like 
housekeeper's  room ;  so  each  separate 
interest  having  its  separate  posses- 
sion in  a  cluster  round  the  drawing- 
room,  it  is  less  wonderfnl  to  find  the 
whole  family  assembled  here. 

You  cannot  mistake  the  lady  of  the 
house  in  dignified  possession  of  her  little 
work-table  and  her  easy- chair;  but 
that  rich  gown  of  dim  black  silk,  and 
that  snowy  widow's  cap,  coming  close 
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roand  her  face,  make  it  very  evident 
that  Mrs  Vivian  of  the  Grange  is  the 
Sqoire's  mother,  and  no  longer,  what 
she  has  been  for  thirty  years,  the 
Sqnire's  wife.  The  easy-chair  is  by 
no  means  a  low  chair,  and  the  foot- 
stool is  rather  higher  than  usnal,  from 
which  yon  may  divine  that  this  repre- 
sentative of  domestic  sovereignty  is  a 
very  little  woman.  Little  in  stature, 
though  by  means  of  high  heels  and 
other  innocent  devices  this  good 
gentlewoman  makes  the  most  of 
what  she  has, — and  most  becomingly 
little  are  those  lady-like  and  delicate 
hands,  and  the  small  feet  which  Mrs 
Vivian  slippers  so  handsomely.  As 
nimble  as  they  are  small,  yon  would 
never  fancy  these  active  fingers  had 
seen  fifty  years'  good  service,  nor 
this  alert  little  figure  travelled  the 
ways  of  mortal  care  so  long.  Mrs 
Vivian  will  tell  you  that  she  has 
had  "  her  own  share  "  of  trouble,  but 
for  all  that  there  is  not  a  lighter  foot 
in  the  household  than  belongs  to  the 
mother  of  all. 

At  the  table  near  her  sits  a  stately 
personage,  whom  it  is  a  perpetual 
wonder  to  Mrs  Vivian,  and  all  Mrs 
Vivian's  friends,  to  call  her  first-born. 
Five  feet  ten  at  the  smallest  measure, 
with  the  bearing,  as  she  has  the 
manner,  of  a  princess !  Elizab*eth 
Vivian  could  carry  her  mother  under 
her  arm  like  a  child.  And  then 
Elizabeth's  great  dark  liquid  eyes, 
her  hair  so  very  dark  brown  that  the 
universal  opinion  calls  it  black,  her 
lofty  features,  and  her  air  of  nncon- 
scious  queenliness,  which  neither 
comes  from  the  good  Saxon  Squire, 
who  has  slept  at  rest  for  two  years 
now  in  the  chancel  of  Briarford 
Church,  nor  from  the  little  brisk 
mother  who  sits  by  her  side — whence 
did  they  spring,  those  stately  beauties? 
But  no  one  can  explain  the  mystery, 
and  Elizabeth's  mother  consoles  her- 
self with  the  resemblance  of  mind 
which  her  daughter  bears  to  various 
members  of  the  family  ;  and,  very 
proud  of  her  daughter's  distinguished 
looks  and  singular  grace,  manages  to 
be  content. 

Busily  knitting  a  purse  at  the  win- 
dow is  Marearet,  a  pensive  beauty, 
i'ust  touched  with  sentimentalism. 
ioth  these  yonng  ladies  have  had  the 
evil  fortune  to  be  born  older  than  the 


heir,  so  that  Margaret  is  actnally  two- 
and-twenty  at  this  present  writing, 
and  Elizabeth  full  two  years  older 
— a  state  of  matters  very  dreadful  in 
the  estimation  of  wild  pretty  seven- 
teen-year old  Sophy,  who  lies  on  the 
carpet  playing  with  the  oldest  and 
shaggiest  of  greyhonnds,  a  privi- 
leged visitor  of  the  drawing-room. 
There  is  no  mistake  abont  Sophy's 
sunny  eyes  and  golden  hair,  her  lilies 
and  roses  of  sweet  complexion,  and 
her  gay  simplicity  of  heart ;  her 
mother  has  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing out  hosts  of  kindred  whom 
she  resembles,  and  Sophy  is  the 
family  darling,  the  beloved  of  the 
house. 

The  heir  has  not  quite  attained  his 
majority.  Yonder  he  sits  in  his 
father's  chair  reading  the  newspaper, 
which  was  his  father's  oracle,  and 
absorbed  with  a  young  man's  eager- 
ness in  the  political  news  of  the  day ; 
an  impatient  start  and  ^*  pshaw  "  now 
and  then,  tempts  one  to  suspect  that 
Philip  Vivian  does  not  quite  feel  the 
force  of  his  father's  principles ;  but 
the  dreadful  thought  has  not  yet 
dawned  upon  his  mother,  who  looks 
up  at  him  now  and  then  with  motherly 
admiration, thinking,  with  a  smile  upon 
her  kind  lip,  and  some  unshed  tears 
about  her  heart,  how  well  he  fills  his 
father's  place,  and  what  credit  he  does 
to  his  father's  name. 

Still  another  member  of  the  family, 
whose  age  is  half-way  between  the 
ages  of  Philip  and  of  Sophy,  has  a 
comer  and  a  writing-table  to  himself. 
This  son  is  the  least  handsome  of  the 
whole,  though  his  eyes  are  finer  than 
Elizabeth's,  and  his  head  a  nobler 
head  than  even  that  lofty  one,  clus- 
tered all  over  with  rich  brown  curls, 
which  Philip  carries  like  a  young 
prince.  But  a  great  deal  of  frolic  and 
mischief  are  lurking  in  Percy  Vivian's 
eye,  and  he  has  a  doubtful  wavering 
smile,  which  is  sometimes  so  very 
bright  and  tender,  sometimes  so  scorn- 
ful, sometimes  as  pensive  and  sad  as 
Margaret's.  Everybody  knows  he  is 
very  clever,  but  what  more  be  is  no- 
body does  very  well  know. 

Are  these  all  ?  Still  one  little  per- 
sonage remains  yonder  coiled  np  in  a 
comer,  embracing  a  book ;  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  in  the  angular  development 
peculiar  to  her  age,  which  may  turn 
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oat  either  ugly  or  beantifal  for  any- 
thing that  can  be  prophesied.  Not 
such  a  little  personage  either, — half 
a  head  taller  than  Annt  Vivian,  with 
long  arms,  long  fingers,  long  hair,  and 
eyes  that  shine  in  fitfni  brightness^ 
eyes  that,  shadowed  by  Zaidee*s  long 
eye- lashes,  are  stars  never  visible  to 
strangers.  Percy  says  these  same 
eyes  are  liable  to  eclipse  any  day  if 
but  a  new  book  arrives,  or  an  old  one 
is  discovered ;  bat  Zaidee,  with  her 
odd  name,  her  odd  ways,  and  her 
girlish  romance,  has  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  Percy's  wickedness.  A 
poor  little  portionless  orphan  cousin, 
heretofore  the  plaything,  now  the 
wonder  and  favourite  of  the  house, 
endowed  with  every  nickname  into 
which  her  own  very  nnnsnal  name 
can  be  twisted,  indulged  in  most  of 


her  caprices,  laughed  at  for  her 
romantic  fancies,  and  permitted  more 
of  her  own  way  than  is  perhaps  quite 
good  for  her,  Zaidee,  in  her  character 
as  pet,  never  comes  at  all  in  Sophy's 
way.  Pretty,  good,  wild,  merry 
Sophy,  it  is  easy  to  laugh  at,  to 
caress,  to  spoil  her — but  nobody  won- 
ders at  her  or  her  devices,  and  her 
cousin  and  she  have  quite  a  different 
standing-ground. 

Thus  dwelling  in  old-fashioned 
comfort,  and  thus  grouped  in  their 
bright  sitting- room,  Mrs  Vivian,  as 
best  becomes  her,  is  the  first  to  speak; 
but  as  it  does  not  become  a  lady  of 
Mrs  Vivian's  importance  to  come  after 
so  long  a  monologue  of  her  obscure 
historian,  we  will  turn  another  leaf, 
and  transfer  to  another  chapter  what 
Mrs  Vivian  says. 


CHAPTER  II.~A  FAMILT   PARLIlUB2fT. 


And  this  is  what  Mrs  Vivian  says — 

**  I  wish  you  would  put  down  your 
paper,  Philip ;  I  do  wish,  Percy,  yon 
would  be  done  with  that  perpetual 
scribbling;  and,  Elizabeth,  just  put 
those  accounts  aside — lay  them  in  my 
room ;  I'll  get  through  them  in  half 
the  time.  Where  is  Margaret?  Come 
here,  all  of  you,  children,  and  tell  me 
what  we  are  to  do  when  Philip  comes 
of  age." 

*^  Oh,  mamma,  such  a  dance  we 
could  have  in  the  hall,"  cried  Sophy, 
deserting  her  shaggy  playfellow. 
Sophy  had  a  true  genius  for  advice, 
and  never  failed  to  be  first  in  a  family 
consultation. 

*^  I  should  think  now  a  great  dinner 
of  our  large  tenantry,"  said  Percy, 
^^  with  illuminations  in  our  metropolis 
of  Briarford,  and  a  rustic  ball  out  of 
doors.  £h,  Philip?  and  the  mightiest 
beer-barrel  in  the  country  broached 
for  the  occasion,  and  a  holocanst  of 
the  great  ox — there's  a  festival  for 
yon — like  a  good  old  English  gentle- 
man.   Don't  you  think  so,  mother?" 

**  A  rustic  ball  out  of  doors  ? — but 
then  everybody  would  be  blown  away; 
unless,  indeed,  it  could  be  in  mam- 
ma's flower-garden,"  said  Sophy, 
taking  the  matter  into  serious  but 
somewhat  dismayed  consideration; 
"  for  Philip's  birthday  is  in  Novem- 
ber ;  and  I'm  sure  the  heaviest  man 


in  the  parish  could  not  dance  out  a 
gale  there  on  the  lawn ; — what  do  yon 
think,  mamma? — and  as  for  a  tent, 
you  know, — and  they  must  have  a 
tent  to  dine  in— you  couldn't  put  up 
such  a  thing  for  the  wind — mamma, 
do  you  hear?" 

"  Percy,  in  his  capacity  of  min- 
strel, singing  the  birthday  ode  to  the 
assembled  retainers,"  said  the  heir ; 
**  a  great  idea,  mother ;  two  public 
events  in  the  family  in  one  day — the  ad- 
vent of  a  poet,  and  my  coming  of  age." 

**  Now,  boys,  be  quiet,"  said  the 
mother;  **  nobody  looks  for  good  sense 
from  you; — in  household  matters, 
Philip,  ladies  are  the  only  judges ;  but 
though  yon  cannot  suggest,  you  may 
listen  and  advise.  I  don't  say  I  have 
not  my  own  plans ;  but,  girls,  speak 
out — let  me  hear  yours." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  about  the  tent, 
mamma,  and  th^  ball  out  of  doors  ?  " 
said  Sophy,  who  was  somewhat  per- 
tinacious, and  never  rejected  a  propo- 
sition without  a  fair  discussion  of  its 
merits. 

*«  Nonsense,  child,"  cried  the  brisk 
old  lady.  ''  Now,  Elizabeth,  what 
have  you  to  say?" 

**  Only  that  I  hope  yon  will  all 
make  up  your  minds  to  something 
very  pleasant,  mamma,"  said  the 
queenly  beauty,  with  the  sweetest  of 
gentle  voices,  and  an  aur  that  made 
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her  almost  cbildUh  words  qaite  ma- 
jestic ;  '^  and  then  jon  may  be  sore 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  carry  it  oat/' 

It  seemed  that  every  one  was  quite 
prepared  for  this  speech— that  nobody 
bad  the  slightest  expectation  of  a 
suggestion  from  Elizabeth ;  for,  be- 
fore she  fiuished  speaking,  her  mother 
bad  turned  to  the  next  in  succession 
on  the  family  roll. 

**  Oh,  I  think  we  could  *  do'  the 
ball  like  what  it  might  be  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,"  cried  Margaret, 
eagerly ;  *^  and  put  John  and  the 
maids  into  those  old  livery  dresses, 
and  go  into  costume  ourselves ;  and 
then  Philip  could  sit  in  the  old  chair 
of  state,  with  the  old  tapestry  hang- 
ings round  him,  and  receive  all  the 
guests,  like  an  old  country  baron,  as 
our  forefathers  were ;  and  the  great 
old  table,  and  the  silver  flagons,  mo- 
ther ;  and  all  our  ancestral  things  that 
nobody  ever  uses ;  and  then,  you 
know,  after  dinner  we  could  take  off 
our  dresses,  and  come  into  the  draw- 
ing-room and  have  Mr  Powis  to  read 
poetry  to  us,  and  as  much  music  as 
we  can  muster,  and  Percy's  ode — and 
so  end  the  evening  with  an  intellec- 
tual party  like  what  one  reads  of.  If 
yon  would  only  all  make  an  effort,  I 
am  sure  we  could  do  it  if  we  tried." 

'^  And  have  no  dance  at  all ; — no- 
thing but  songs  and  stupid  verses, 
and  talking  of  books  no  one  cares 
about,"  said  the  disappointed  Sophy. 
**  Don't  yield,  mamma  ;  oh,  don't 
give  up  the  tent,  Percy  I  I  would  ra- 
ther have  a  game  at  romps  with  all 
the  children  in  Briarford ; — an  intellec- 
tual party  I — don't,  mamma  I" 

'^  I  object  to  going  into  costume 
myself,"  said  Philip,  laughing.  **  All 
very  well  for  you,  girls ;  but  you  may 
as  well  recollect  that  this  should  be 
the  beginning  of  all  manner  of  sobrie- 
ties to  me." 

**  Now,  mamma,  !f  you  would  only 
bear  me  speak,"  said  Sophy,  with  a 
slight  air  of  injury ; — "  but  ever^^body 
is  always  asked  before  me,  as  if  it  was 
my  fault  that  I  am  the  youngest.  I 
think  we  should  have  all  the  Briar- 
ford  people  up  here  early — they  could 
come  with  a  procession  and  music,  if 
they  liked ;  and,  if  it  was  not  very 
windy,  the  band  could  play  upon  the 
lawn  ;  and  then  they  might  all  come 
into  the  house,  and  have  something  to 


eat,  and  as  mach  ale  as  ereiybodj 
liked — that  is  to  say,  not  too  mocb," 
said  Sophy,  correcting  herself,  *'  or  it 
would  be  no  pleasure  ;  and  cakes,  and 
apples,  and  oranges  for  the  children, 
and  perhaps  some  little  ribbons,  or 
books,  or  things  to  give  away.  Theo, 
when  they  were  all  merry,  we  ooald 
send  them  home  ;  and  I  suppose  there 
would  have  to  be  somebody  to  din- 
ner ;  and  then,  after  that,  we  coiiM 
do  what  Margaret  says,  and  dress  up 
the  hall,  and  as  mnch  tapestry  and 
as  many  old-fashioned  things  as  any- 
body cares  for ;  and  musicians,  and 
a  proper  great  ball.  Oh,  mamma! 
where  is  one  to  see  such  a  thing,  un- 
less it  is  at  home  ? — and  you  that  went 
to  so  many  when  yon  were  young,  and 
we  that  never  see  anything  but  Briar- 
ford  and  the  Grange; — Mamma! 
don't  you  hear  what  I  say  ?" 

^'  If  you've  all  finished,'*  said  Mrs 
Vivian,  quietly,  without  any  special 
response  to  this  pathetic  appeal, 
*^  I'll  tell  yon  what  Tve  fixed  upon 
myself." 

A  solemn  silence  ensued — an  ex- 
tremely brief  one;  and  after  this 
full  stop  the  authoritative  tones  re- 
sumed— 

^^  In  the  first  place,  we'll  have  a 
party  to  dinner — a  larger  party  than 
we  have  ever  had  since  you  remem- 
ber ; — and  you  can  get  pen  and  ink, 
Elizabeth,  and  put  down  the  names. 
In  the  evening,  we'll  ask  all  the 
young  people  you  know.  I  won't  be 
so  particular  as  nsual,  Sophy  ;  every- 
body that  is  at  all  presentable  may 
come;  and  any  decoration  that  is 
reasonable  I  won't  object  to  in  the 
hall ;  and  you  can  dance  as  long  as 
you  like,  or  till  your  company  are 
tired.  Somebody  can  look  up  an  al- 
manac, and  see  if  it  will  be  moon- 
light for  the  guests  going  home.  The 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  Percy ;  no 
one  need  forget  the  day.  Of  course, 
Philip's  guardian  will  stay  a  few 
days,  and  probably  have  some  of  his 
family  with  him  ;  and  your  uncle 
Blnndell,  and  a  few  old  friends,  will 
do  the  same.  You  shall  choose  new 
dresses  for  yourselves,  girls  —  the 
whole  of  you.  Philip  can  give  the 
Briarford  children  a  feast  next  day,  if 
he  likes;  and  nobody  shall  want  a 
glass  of  ale.  So,  now  I've  told  you 
what  I  mean  to  do ;  and  if  anybody 
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has  any  improvement  to  make,  Til  be 
very  glad  to  hear  it  now.*^ 

^^  I  wonder  what^s  the  nse,"  said 
Sophy,  half  indignantly ;  ^^  I  do  won- 
der what^s  the  nae  of  asking  people, 
when  mamma  has  made  np  her  mind 
all  the  while  1" 

*^  And  I  wonder,  for  my  part,"  said 
Percy,  *'  how,  after  all  our  yalu- 
able  suggestions*,  my  mother  should 
hit  on  so  commonplace  a  plan,  which 
any  one  might  have  foreseen  from 
the  first ;  and  still  more  do  I  wonder 
how  my  mother  can  pretend  to  have 
consulted  everybody,  when  yonder 
lies  X,  Y,  Z,  coiled  in  her  comer, 
and  not  a  word  of  wisdom  required 
firom  her." 

*^  Oh,  Zaidee  ?  she  would  like  some- 
thing picturesque  as  much  as  1  would,** 
said  Margaret. 

And  there  immediately  rose  a  cho- 
rus of  calls—"  Zed  1  Zed  I"  from  Phi- 
lip,  an  Impatient  "Zay  T'  from  Sophy, 
and  the  soft,  quick  '^  Zaidee,  child  1** 
distinct  and  authoritative,  which  came 
from  the  head  of  the  house. 

Zaidee^s  ears  were  as  quick  as  a  sa- 
▼ftge^s — buried  in  her  book  as  she 
seemed :  those  delicate  organs  had 
caught  the  first  breath  of  Percy*s  al- 
lusion, and  perfectly  apprehenaed  all 
that  followed.  Now  she  put  down 
her  book  very  swiftly  and  silently, 
and  coming  forward,  stole  into  her 
place,  by  the  shaggy  side  of  S^rmoni- 
cus — called  Sermo  "  for  short,"  and 
famed  as  the  wisest  and  gravest 
hound  between  the  Mersey  and  the 
Dee.  Sermo  sat,  very  silent  and  de- 
liberative, sweeping  with  his  shaggy 
forelocks  the  footstool  of  his  mistress, 
and  between  the  ashy  fawn  colour  of 
Sermo's  profile,  and  the  white  marble 
of  the  mantelpiece,  Zaidee  interposed 
her  kneeling  person — long,  lithe,  and 
slender.  The  strange  quick  changes 
of  attitude  into  which  Zaidee  threw 
this  elastic  figure  of  hers  were  the 
wonder  of  every  observer ;  in  the 
mean  time,  Zaidee  knelt  by  the  fire- 
side in  perfect  stillness; — her  dark 
hair,  her  plain,  dark,  girlish  dress, 
and  complexion  not  recovered  from  a 
summer's  browning,  standing  out 
clear  against  the  marble ;  while  her- 
self waited  to  be  interrogated,  and 
hear  the  canse  of  her  summons,  in 
breathless  restrained  impatience  to 
retnm  to  her  book. 


"  Zaidee  Vivian,  laggard  and  last 
in  all  the  alphabets,"  said  Percy,  so- 
lemnly; "your  vote  and  advice  are  re- 
quired in  a  family  council.  True,  my 
mother's  mind  is  made  up  already ; 
nevertheless,  the  moment  of  delibera- 
tion is  not  yet  over,  and  now  is  your 
latest  time." 

**  We  are  all  about  agreed,  Zay," 
interposed  Sophy.  *'  We  are  to  have 
a  ball  at  night,  and  a  dinner  party. 
I  donH  mind  that  so  much,  considering 
what  comes  after — and  weVe  all  to 
have  new  dresses— so  I  don't  see  that 
there's  anything  to  consult  about  now ; 
for  Percy's  tent,  you  know,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  and  on  our 
lawn,  the  windiest  hill  in  Cheshire  I 
was  quite  impossible;  and  a  feast 
next  day  to  all  the  children,  and  the 
hall  as  fine  as  we  can  make  it:  I  think 
mamma  is  the  best  planner,  after  all ; 
and  there's  nothing  more  to  say." 

"Zaidee,  you're  to  tell  me  what 
you  think  we  should  have  on  Philip's 
birthday,  when  he  comes  of  age,"  said 
Mrs  Vivian — "  that's  the  question — 
never  mind  what  Sophy  says." 

"Philip's  birthday?  Oh,  I  know 
what  I  should  like,"  cried  Zaidee 
eagerly,  twining  her  long  fingers  into 
Sermo's  shaggy  locks ;  "  but  it's  no 
good  trying.  Aunt  Vivian,  not  the 
least ;  I  could  not  do  it,  you  know." 

"  Couldn't  do  what,  child  ?  " 

A  great  flush  of  violent  colour  over- 
spre^  poor  Zaidee's  cheeks.  The 
warm  blood  seemed  to  press,  throbbing 
and  swelling,  under  the  thin  and  trans- 
parent texture  which  still  owned  the 
sunbuming.  "  If  I  could  only  make 
anything,  or  find  anything— no,  find- 
ing would  not  do— if  I  only  had  any^ 
thing  in  the  world  that  would  please 
Philip  on  his  birthday ! " 

Philip  bent  forward  to  hear  the 
words  so  rapid  and  hurried  in  their 
delivery.  "  Zed !  what  a  foolish 
child!"  cried  the  heir,  with  a  little 
moisture  in  his  eyes.  Mrs  Vivian 
said  nothing.  She  only  put  her  little 
white  hand  on  Zaidee's  dark  hair,  to 
smooth  down  those  locks  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  were  seldom  out  of  need 
of  smoothing, — and  stretching  over 
Sermo  for  this  purpose,  rested  her 
arm  on  Sermo's  patriarchal  and  most 
reverend  head. 

"  Oh,  we'll  all  have  our  presents — 
no  fear.  Zaidee,  yon  can  make  9ome- 
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thing  too,^  Mid  her  coosin  llargaret ; 
^^  bat  now,  mamma,  if  yon  don't 
object,  we  maj  as  well  have  tern  and 
lights,  since  I  think  we  maj  jest  as 
well  be  doing  something  as  losing 
time  talking,  when  there  is  so  mnch 
to  do!" 

The  bell  was  mng— one  strajed  to 
the  window,  another  to  the  library,  a 
third  to  search  for  the  pretty  youDg 
lady  **  materials,"  which  were  only  to 
be  foand  in  the  yonng  lady*s  room ; 
while  Zaidee  stole  back  to  the  volame 
which  kept  her  place  in  her  comer, 
pondering  an  impossible  something 
to  be  achieved  for  Philip.    Philip, 


with  so  many  sistets,  had  so  fittie 
need  of  anything  of  leminine  mani- 
fiu:tare ;  and  to  tell  the  trath,  Zaidee's 
taste  and  ingennitj  were  still  reiy 
impofectiy  developed.  Philip,  too, 
was  heir  and  master  of  all — it  would 
only  be  taking  of  his  own  to  give  to 
him ;  and  Ziidee  had  not  a  private 
possession  belonging  to  herself  in  afl 
the  world,  save  a  little  quaint  old 
gold  chain,  a  sort  of  necklace,  qnite 
useless  to  Philip,  which  had  once  been 
her  unknown  foreign  mother's;  and 
her  father's  Bible,  an  old  worn  volume, 
not  at  all  adapted  for  a  present 
What  could  Zaidee  do  ? 


CHAFTEB  m.— THE  FAMILY. 


The  Vivians  of  the  Uplands  were 
an  ancient  county  family,  well  re- 
puted, and  of  a  stately,  long  anoes- 
tnd  line.  At  their  culmination,  some 
few  hundred  years  ago,  the  family 
headquarters  had  been  Castle  Vivian, 
a  great  baronial  residence  in  a  richer 
diiitrict  of  the  same  county,  and  the 
Grange  only  a  jointure  house.  In- 
distinct adumbrations  of  title  were  in 
the  family  annals,  and  their  race  had 
known  many  a  gallant  knight;  but 
descended  to  the  more  modest  stand- 
ing ground  of  rural  squires,  and  de- 
nuded of  much  of  their  original  pos- 
sessions, age  after  age  had  taken  firom 
the  pretensions  of  the  masters  of  the 
Grange.  One  thing  neither  reduced 
grandeur  nor  impoverished  means 
could  take  from  them — the  pride  and 
glory  of  being  indisputable  heads  of 
the  house.  True,  it  was  a  Sir  Francis 
Vivian  who  now  held  sway  in  the 
great  old  castle  of  the  race ;  but  Mrs 
Vivian  found  no  difficulty  in  pointing 
out  to  you  the  secondary  and  obscure 
branch  from  which  this  rich  cousin 
sprang — a  "scion  of  the  family" — 
whereas  Philip  Vivian,  Esq.  of  the 
Grange,  who  might  with  all  ease  be 
the  grandson  of  Sir  Francis,  was  its 
distinct  and  indivisible  head. 

The  late  Squire  Percy,  in  whose 
memory  Mrs  Vivian  wore  her  widow^s 
cap,  and  for  whom  all  the  parish  had 
wept  when  they  carried  him  for  the 
first  time  in  silence,  and  with  no 
kindly  greetings,  to  Briarford,  be- 
longed to  the  antique  class  of  country 
gentlemen;    innocent   of  literature, 


timid  of  enterprise,  bndtlered  in  im- 
penetrable mail  of  warm  hnman  loves 
and  hatreds,  prejudices  and  kindnesses 
In  his  day  everything  went  on  after 
the  antique  style  in  the  limited  do- 
mains of  Briarford;  small  farms, 
small  fields,  small  profits,  with  little 
risk,  and  still  less  hope,  filled  the 
8quire*s  contented  life ;  his  wife's  for- 
tune and  his  own  savings — no  great 
item  this  last — lay  snugly  in  "  the 
bank,"  which  Squire  Percy  trusted 
next  to  the  constitution.  To  embark 
this  little  capital  npon  new-fashioned 
implements,  drainings  or  levellings; 
to  sink  these  assured  good  monies  of 
the  realm  in  Cheshire  clay,  in  the 
vain  expectation  of  replacing  with 
golden  grain  this  damp  and  sodden 
grass,  seemed  little  better  than  in- 
sanity to  the  squire.  He  would  make 
no  such  unhallowed  venture.  The 
soil  produced  what  its  Maker  intended 
it  to  produce,  said  Squire  Percy — 
rushy  grass,  rugged  hedgerows,  won- 
derful crops  of  flowering  gorse  and 
heather,  Cheshire  cheese  and  bntter, 
and  a  thin  residnnm  of  milk.  Did 
modem  agriculture,  with  all  its  pre- 
tensions to  science,  know  better  Uian 
ancient  Providence,  the  sole  snperin- 
tendent  for  centuries  of  these  wet 
levels  of  pasture?  And  as  no  one 
tried  to  answer  this  overwhelming 
question.  Squire  Percy  went  on  tri- 
umphantly upon  his  old-worid  way, 
and  scouted  improvements  with  all  the 

eioverbial  warmth  of  the  true  John 
ull  and  Englishman,  which  the  unani- 
mous connty  proclaimed  him  to  be. 
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Sqaire  Percy  waa  bis  father^s  lawftil 
successor,  heir,  and  eldest  son ;  bat  the 
**  oald  Sqoire/'  a  name  spoken  in  the 
district  with  somewhat  similar  feelings 
to  those  which  animate  the  world  in 
general  on  pronouncing  familiar  ab- 
breviations of  another  name  to  which 
is  always  affixed  the  same  adjective, 
had  been  ranch  disposed  on  varions 
occasions,  as  mmonr  and  family  tra- 
dition went,  to  dtsinh^it  his  most 
nncongenial  and  nnbetoved  heir. 
''Th'  onld  Squire*'  was  still  the 
familiar  demon  of  the  scared  petsaat 
imagination  of  Briarford,  and  many  a 
child  awoke  with  a  cold  shudder,  or  ran 
trembling  along  the  lanes  at  night,  in 
dread  of  the  visionary  enemy  who 
bore  this  name.  Stories  of  him  were 
current  everywhere,  and,  told  on 
dreary  nights  when  the  winds  were 
louder  than  their  wont,  and  the  trees 
were  tossing  wildly  in  the  stormy 
moonlight  round  the  exposed  and 
out-standing  Grange,  which  every 
villager  could  see  from  his  cottage 
door;  there  was  something  very  eerie 
and  ghostly  in  these  tales,  the  more 
especially  as  they  were  not  tales  of 
ordinary  license  or  riot— the  vulgar 
vices  to  which  the  vulgar  mind  is 
indulgent — but  of  tierce  ungovernable 
passions  —  wild  furious  hates  and 
frenzies,  which  awed  and  oppressed 
as  much  as  they  horrified  the  common 
understanding.  Rage,  that  brought 
temporary  madness  upon  the  unhappy 
old  man,  who  drove  children  and 
friends  far  from  his  fierce  old  age,  and 
held  the  attendants,  bribed  by  high 
wages  to  remain  with  him,  in  terror 
for  their  very  lives,  with  pride  so 
haughty,  and  resentment  so  bitter, 
that  to  oppose  his  capricious  will  in 
the  slightest  particular  was  like  pro- 
voking a  remorseless  fate.  How 
Squire  Percy  managed  to  succeed  so 
peaceably  to  the  ancestral  lands  at 
last,  no  one  of  his  humble  neighbours 
very  well  knew ;  but  everybody  knew 
and  rejoiced  in  the  unspeakable  ease 
and  freedom  of  the  new  reign— and 
Squire  Percy,  who  would  have  been 
popular  anywhere,  became  doubly 
popular  in  the  perpetual  contrast 
instituted  between  himself  and  **  th' 
ould  Squire." 

*'  Th*  ould  Squire  **  had  but  one 
other  son,  a  gay  young  scapegrace, 
who  wandered  from  the  Grange  at 


nineteen  and  never  returned  more. 
People  said  he  went  abroad,  and 
became  a  great  traveller,  that  be 
even  wrote  books,  and  was  in  his  day 
a  famous  man ;  but  all  that  was  cer- 
tain of  his  history  was,  that  be  mar- 
ried a  foreign  lady  and  never  came 
home.  Some  bits  of  wonderful  em- 
broidery in  gold  and  silver  and 
coloured  silks  were  sometimes  shown 
at  the  Grange,  said  to  be  sent  home, 
pretty  oficrings  of  wistful  kindness 
from  yonng  Frank's  foreign  wife ;  but 
nobody  knew  anything  of  young 
Frank  during  his  fathcr*s  lifetime, 
nor  nntil  many  years  after  Squire 
Percy*8  peaceful  accession,  when 
foreign  letters  came  to  the  Grange, 
black- sealed  and  bordered,  on  receipt 
of  which  good  Squire  Percy  monrn- 
fully  went  upon  a  journey,  from  which 
he  returned,  bringing  home  with  him 
a  very  little,  mournful,  wistful,  won- 
dering child.  Then  it  was  told  that 
Frank  had  died  abroad ;  that  his 
poor  broken- hearted  wife  had  travelled 
to  England  to  bring  her  child  to  her 
father's  friends,  but  that  not  even 
Squire  Percy's  brotherly  warmth  and 
sympathy  could  keep  the  sad  widow 
from  sinking.  She,  too,  was  dead ; 
and  the  poor  little  maiden,  who  never 
cried  and  seldom  spoke,  but  looked 
such  a  strange  small  monumental 
image  of  childish  grief  and  solitude, 
was  alone  in  the  world. 

This  was  Zaidee  Vivian,  now  four- 
teen years  old ;  a  quick  -  growing, 
strange,  out-of-the-way  girl,  whom 
everybody  wondered  at.  Nothing 
like  her  startling  alertness  of  motion, 
her  perfectly  simple  and  unconscious 
abstraction  of  mind  and  manners,  her 
quick,  keen,  vivid  perceptions,  and 
those  wild  visionary  moods  which 
were  still  so  entirely  sincere  and  girlish 
— the  nnrestrained  imagination  which 
people  called  romantic — were  known 
within  the  horizon  of  Briarford.  Her 
very  name  was  a  wonder;  no  one 
had  ever  heard  it  before,  and  Zaidee 
herself  was  half-ashamed  and  half- 
proud  of  the  outlandish  syllables ;  not 
much  wonder  that  all  the  parish  set 
her  down  as  the  oddest  and  least 
comprehensible  of  young  ladies.  Not 
a  known  relative  in  all  the  world  had 
Zaidee  ont  of  the  walls  of  the  Grange. 
Her  world  and  absolute  boundary  was 
this  one  family  and  their  warm  and 
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kindly  home.  **  Zaidee  woald  never 
do  to  go  among  strangers,  her  heart 
is  so  tender,  her  feelings  so  Iceen,** 
said  lively  little  Mrs  Vivian,  who  has 
been  so  good  to  the  desolate  mother- 
less child,  whose  loneliness  touched 
her  heart.  Going  among  strangers 
is  a  horror  and  dismay  which  has 
never  presented  itself  to  the  thoughts 
of  Zaidee,  who  lives  a  very  indepen- 
dent IKe  mnch  after  her  own  pleasure, 
and  has  hitherto  escaped  many  in- 
flictions common  to  *^  properly  edu- 
ted*'  girls.  Zaidee  could  not  play 
you  a  bar  of  music  for  all  Briarford. 
Zaidee^s  shy  voice  durst  not  hear 
itself  singing  save  in  the  most  obscure 
recesses  of  her  own  private  retire- 
ment. If  Zaidee  is  able  to  dance  at 
all  at  this  famous  ball,  over  which 
Sophy  grows  wild,  the  instruction  has 
been  acquired  most  involuntarily  by 
the  sheer  exercise  of  Sophy^s  superior 
strength ;  and  though  Margaret  can 
produce  extraordinary  landscapes,  and 
Elizabeth  has  a  natural  taste  for 
pretty  groups  of  flowers,  and  paints 


them  very  well,  Zaidee,  armed  wiUi 
a  school- room  rule  and  cramping  her 
fingers  horribly,  has  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  tolerable  straight 
line  in  the  manuscript  book  where  &be 
sometimes  copies  her  favoarite  bits  of 
verse.  Even  the  verj  handwriting 
of  these  extracts  is  no  better  than  it 
should  be— poor  Zaidee  cannot  boast 
a  single  morsel  of  accomplishment. 
To  run  through  a  new  book,  eveiy 
line  of  it,  before  a  soberer  reader  has 
got  over  the  preface^to  have  a  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  every  volume  in  tbe 
library,  barring  the  facts  contained  in 
the  same,  and  to  be  capable  of  any 
amount  of  reading  however  constant 
or  long-contmued — if  these  are  tokens 
of  intellectual  aptitude,  Zaidee  Vivian 
has  them  all,  but  of  ordinary  educa- 
tion nothing  more ;  and  sncb  is  the 
strange,  fanciful,  abstracted  giri,  who 
taxes  her  wild  imagination  with  vain 
efforts  to  think  of  something  which 
shall  please  Philip  on  his  one-and- 
twentieth  birthday. 


CHAPTER   IT. — ZAIDBE*S  CUAMBEEt. 


Like  the  nests  of  quaint  little 
drawers  in  an  old  bureau,  up  steps 
and  down  steps,  and  piercing  into  all 
manner  of  odd  corners,  are  the  bed- 
chambers of  the  Grange.  True,  there 
are  a  few  solemn  great  ones,  in  the 
most  sheltered  end  of  the  house,  but 
these  are  kept  for  company  and 
solemn  occasions,  and  it  is  through  a 
thickly-populated  quarter,  intersected 
with  multitudinous  narrow  passages 
and  morsels  of  stair,  and  quaint  out- 
of-the-way  windows,  that,  if  you  have 
any  right  to  go  there,  you  must  seek 
the  chamber  of  Zaidee.  Still  more 
like  the  internal  arrangements  of  a 
bureau,  with  concave  roofs  and  glim- 
mering oaken  panels  full  of  reflec- 
tions from  two  or  three  cross  lights, 
are  these  rooms  in  the  interior — and 
not  all  the  snowy  draperies  and  pretty 
decorations,  proper  to  the  bower  of 
young  ladies,  can  make  the  apart- 
ments of  even  Elizabeth  and  Mar- 
garet like  anything  but  the  little 
hiding-places,  cosy  and  shining,  which 
they  are.  Sophy^s  room  is  a  miracle 
of  good  order  and  tidiness;  for  Sophy 
is  the  most  active  and  brisk  little 


woman  in  the  world,  with  the  truest 
Saxon  horror  of  litter;  but  opening 
out  of  Sophy's  room,  a  little  elf-like 
cavern,  with  a  small  ronnded  window 
— a  slender  tall  bed,  extremely  narrow 
and  very  long,  a  ghostly  great  old 
chair  of  faded  velvet,  richly  embroi- 
dered, a  single  small  shelf  hung 
against  the  wall,  a  square  of  ancient 
fringed  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor 
and  leaving  a  polished  margin,  a 
strange  dark  eldritch  old  looking-glass 
with  transverse  lines  in  it,  which 
seem  to  blink  and  twinkle  upon  yon, 
merry-eyed,  with  the  truest  satisfac- 
tion in  those  grotesque  distortions 
they  make  of  everything  reflected 
by  them — is  the  special  retirement, 
study,  and  sleeping-chamber  of  Zaidee 
Vivian. 

Tbe  round  window  needs  no  cur- 
tains, for  nothing  but  a  bird  on  the 
wing  could  look  in  upon  the  maiden 
meditations  of  Zaidee  in  this  far- 
away enclosure.  Instead  of  pretty 
draperies,  however,  there  shine  be- 
tween these  thick  stone  mullions  some 
fragments  of  old  stained  glass;  neither 
Zaidee  nor  any  one  else  can  interpret 
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the  mystic  signs  which  fall  in  rich 
hues  of  red  and  purple  upon  the 
snowy  coverlet  and  faded  carpet  when 
the  sun  shines  into  Zaidee^s  room; 
nor  could  the  wisest  of  antiquar- 
ies make  much  of  these  little  patches 
of  heraldry,  features  of  griflSns 
and  plumes  of  party-coloured  eagles 
unceremoniously  wedded  together. 
Though  the  Vicar  might  be  somewhat 
shocked  to  know  a  monogram  of 
Mary,  or  a  chipped  and  disfigured 
crucifix,  among  these  remnants  of  the 
ancient  art,  snch  things  do  not  dis- 
turb the  mind  of  Zaidee  Vivian.  A 
hundred  dreams  of  hers  are  woven 
about  the  vermilion  and  the  azure  of 
her  panes  of  coloured  glass,  but  the 
wild  significations  which  the  fanciful 
girl  assigns  to  them  are  as  far  as 
entire  ignorance  can  be  from  the 
meaning  that  they  bear  in  fact — if 
fact  or  meaning  have  not  evaporated 
from  them  many  a  year  ago,  as  com- 
prehension and  intelligence  have  as- 
suredly done. 

Outside  this  turreted  pinnacle  is  the 
stormiest  spot  in  all  the  Grange ;  and 
Zaidee,  looking  out  through  her  un- 
coloured  panes,  has  such  a  world  of 
shifting  clouds  to  watch  and  ponder 
as  never  dreaming  girl  possessed 
before.  If  there  is  little  either  bean- 
tiful  or  grand  in  the  scenery  about,  as 
is  very  certain,  it  is  wonderful  the 
perpetual  charm  and  interest  of  this 
great  domain  of  sky.  The  wild  free- 
dom of  so  great  a  stretch  of  atmosphere, 
the  tumultuous  masses  of  vapour  toss- 
ing upon  that  clear  and  luminous  arch 
alx>ve,  and  the  perpetual  turmoil  of 
the  winds,  give  character  to  every- 
thing here.  These  very  ribs  of  rock 
in  Briarford  Hill,  the  dark  colour  and 
solitary  looks  of  the  houses,  each  of 
them  holding  its  garments  about  it, 
and  standing  firm,  as  if  a  sudden  gust 
or  a  moment  of  incantion  might  carry 
it  away;  the  gnarled,  defiant,  and 
resisting  trees,  with  their  foliage  al- 
ways blown  towards  a  point,  like 
travellers  caught  in  a  storm;  and 
those  delicious  harbours  of  shelter 
under  high  overhanging  banks  or  in 
deep  lanes,  where  yon  can  hear  the 
wind  rushing  overhead  while  not  a 
blade  of  grass  is  stirred  below — all 
alike  evidence  the  atmospheric  influ- 
ences prevailing  in  this  comer  of 
English   soil.     And  no   one   unac- 


quainted with  them  can  tell  the 
peculiar  delight  of  this  wild  windy 
weather  and  exposed  district,  its  flush 
of  spirit,  of  resistance  and  exhilara- 
tion, or  the  interest  of  its  ceaseless 
changes.  Those  fierce  buffets  of  wind, 
those  stormy  flashes  of  rain,  those 
glimmering  vicissitudes  of  light  and 
shadow  passing  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  country  like  some  giant^s  breath 
upon  a  fairy  mirror — if  nature  looks 
her  homeliest  in  this  quarter,  her 
struggling  life  and  energy  make 
amends ;  and  not  the  sweetest  of 
landscapes  could  charm  the  wild 
imagination  of  Zaidee  Vivian  like 
this  wind-swept  level  country — this 
great  waste  and  wilderness  of  cloudy 
firmament,  and  the  low-lying,  fierce, 
and  warlike  hill. 

The  masonry  of  the  Grange  is 
wisely  adapted  to  its  climate;  and 
however  wild  the  tumult  without, 
Mrs  Vivian  has  well  ascertained  that 
no  fugitive  draught  can  enter  within 
to  wither  her  home  flowers,  so  that 
Zaidee*s  treasures  are  in  perfect  safety 
here,  established  upon  the  low  sill  of 
the  window,  which  forms  a  deep  small 
round  recess,  and  is  lined  with  polished 
oak.  These  treasures  are,  first,  the 
worn  Bible  which  once  belonged  to 
Zaidee*s  father — a  homely  well-used 
volume — written  over  in  its  fly-leaves 
with  mysterious  Greek  characters, 
which  Zaidee  many  a  day  dreams 
over  and  would  give  the  world  to  un- 
derstand; and,  in  the  second  place, 
a  small  box  bound  with  decayed 
gilding  and  once  rich  in  ornament, 
which  Zaidee  calls  a  casket.  It  has 
been  some  kind  of  jewel-case  in  its 
day,  and  now  it  contains  the  sole 
valuable  in  Zaidee  Vivian*s  reposi- 
tories— the  strange  little  gold  chain* 
just  long  enough  to  circle  her  throat, 
which  her  aunt  says  she  must  soon 
begin  to  wear  now,  a  mark  of  her 
maturing  age  and  coming  womanhood. 
Nothing  else  lies  within  this  treasured 
and  sacred  casket — too  honourable  a 
place  for  common  trinkets — nothing 
else  except  a  book,  or  Zaidee^s  leaning 
arms  as  she  bends  over  the  same, 
ever  shares  with  the  casket  and  the 
Bible  this  polished  window-sill;  bnt 
Zaidee,  with  a  whole  day's  work  and 
a  bit  of  an  ancient  hanging,  has 
manufactured  for  herself  a  cushion, 
which  lies  npon  the  floor  immediately 
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under  the  window,  and  on  which  it  is 
Zaidee's  own  use  and  wont  to  lie  in 
all  her  stolen  readings,  half  kneeling, 
half  reclining,  with  her  book  upon  the 
window-ledge. 

It  is  here  the  morning  light  finds 
Zaidee  Vivian  kneeling  in  her  simple 
girlish  prayers,  all  unwitting  of  the 
red  mark  of  the  cross,  broken  and 
indistinct,  which  the  early  sunshine 
throws  on  her  brow.  There  is  no 
cross,  emblem  of  agony,  of  struggle 
and  hope,  and  might  that  cannot  die, 
in  all  the  line  of  Zaidee^s  life,  or  the 
prospect  of  Zaidee's  fortune.  Humble 
enough  these  fortunes  may  come  to 
be  by-and-by,  but,  warm  in  the  heart 
of  so  loving  a  household,  the  orphan 
knows  no  fear.    Yet  strangely  it  falls 


upon  her  yoong  forehead  morniBg  lad 
evening;  strangely  it  reddeas  Ofcr 
her  in  the  light  of  noon,  and  wsmi 
into  pearly  colour  with  the  twilighl 
The  sign  of  salvation — jea—ibt  kjiM 
of  love  invincible,  and  sacgjfice  &- 
vine — but  no  less  the  badge  of  all 
human  self-denlaU  and  agonies,  the 
mark  of  suffering  and  sorrow  upon  t 
mortal  brow. 

This  is  Zaidee^a  room — where  tboe 
is  not  a  curve  or  comer,  not  a  line  of 
panel,  or  a  fold  of  cartain,  which  ii 
not  peopled  with  Zaidee*8  fandea 
However  much  of  her  may  go  down 
stairs  into  the  family  occnpaUiHis  or 
apartments,  Zaidce's  heart  stays  io 
this  quaint  little  aolitnde— 4t  iB  the 
scene  of  her  visionary  life. 


CHAFTEB  V. — ^ZJlIDEE's  FRIENDS. 


Perhaps  the  dearest  intimate  of 
Zaidee's  life  is  Sermo,  Squire  Percy^s 
favourite  hound.  Sermo  has  known 
more  than  one  name  in  his  day,  and 
had  no  better  an  appellation  in  his 
youth  than  any  other  of  bis  sporting 
race,  a  common  huntsman  and  no 
more.  But  growing  age,  which  gave 
to  Sermo  his  wise  and  reverend  face, 
conferred  upon  him  a  more  becoming 
name.  ^^  Ne*er  was  such  a  dog. 
Squire. — I  say  *tis  as  good  as  a  sermon 
any  day  but  to  look  at  him,*^  said 
Squire  Percy's  groom  to  his  master. 
Squire  Percy  was  a  pleasant  man,  and 
loved  a  jest,  so  he  carried  this  saying 
to  his  household  circle,  where  Eliza- 
beth, Margaret,  and  Philip  were  half- 
grown  youngsters,  and  little  Percy  an 
imp  of  a  boy.  It  was  not  quite  cer- 
tain which  of  this  merry  youthful 
party  was  the  godfather  or  godmother 
of  Scrmonicus,  but  it  was  sufficiently 
certain  that,  in  the  dignified  flow  of 
these  longer  syllables,  the  common 
name  of  Rover  was  lost  from  that 
day,  and  a  double  favourite  hence- 
forward was  the  patriarch  of  the  ken- 
nel, whom  all  his  youthful  friends 
were  calling;  all  day  long  to  acquaint 
him  with  his  change  of  name.  When 
the  Squire  died,  a  kindlier  affection 
still  came  to  poor  Sermo ;  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  his  very  entry  was 
an  unwarranted  and  guilty  intrusion 
of  old,  became  free  soil  to  the  faithful 
retainer  of  the  father  dead.   His  mis- 


tress's very  footstool  pillowed  Sermo's 
sententioas  face,  and  nobody  could 
find  anything  in  those  grave  decorooi 
manners  of  bis  to  call  for  exdosioD, 
after  the  softening  sentiment  of  grief 
had  given  him  admittance.  The  days 
of  mourning  for  Squire  Percy  were 
over,  and  the  household  heart  had 
sprung  again  into  the  returning  light- 
someness  of  nature  and  youth,  but  the 
drawing-room  was  still  free  to  Senno- 
nicus,  and  still  he  sat  with  etately 
gravity  by  the  side  of  his  mistress,  or 
looked  up  with  his  vigilant  and  serious 
eye  from  his  rest  by  her  footstool, 
holding  in  the  very  sanctuary  of 
household  authority  an  nnreproved 
and  dignified  place. 

But  of  all  his  friends  none  were  so 
close  and  loving  as  Zaidee,  whose 
affection  for  her  good  uncle  seemed  all 
to  have  flowed  in  as  an  increase  to 
the  private  tenderness  which  all  her 
life  she  had  cherished  towards  Sermo. 
Sermo's  stately  pace  of  sobriety  alone 
had  ever  been  known  to  tempt  Zaidee 
into  quiet  regularity  of  walking.  Ser- 
mo stalked  by  Zaidee's  side,  through 
hall  and  passage,  and  faced  the  blast 
with  her,  unwilling  but  resigned* 
sniffing  it  resentfully  with  his  disdain- 
ful nostril  when  Zaidee  woold  go  forth 
into  a  dusky  twilight  for  the  sole  plea- 
sure of  feeling  in  her  face  the  wild 
familiar  wind.  Sermo  sat  upright  by 
Zaidee's  side  when  she  brought  an 
ancient  volume  from  the  libraiy,  fix* 
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Ing  upon  it  thonghtfallj  his  wise  nn- 
winking  eyes ;  but  Sermo  was  a  dog 
of  discretion,  and  disiiked  the  damp 
odour  of  new  printing  and  nncat 
pages.  When  his  young  friend  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  contents  of  the 
library-box,  which  came  at  long  pe- 
riodical intervals  from  very  London, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  the  country 
round,  Sermo,  with  dignified  con- 
tempt, withdrew  himself  to  Mrs  Vi- 
viands  footstool.  So  trifling  a  study  as 
that  of  modem  literature  was  beneath 
the  attention  of  the  solemn  faculties 
of  Sermonicus  —  it  was  almost  the 
only  occupation  which  Zaidee  pur- 
sued alone. 

The  stout,  common,  everyday  affec- 
tion, which  is  your  strongest  texture 
for  constant  wear,  the  house-love 
which  is  not  critical,  nor  thinks  it  has 
any  call  to  criticise,  which  neither 
doubts  the  tenderness  of  others  nor 
its  own,  was  the  common  family-bond 
of  this  little  company  of  kindred. 
Gratitude  and  helplessness  gave  it  a 
greater  delicacy  with  Zaidee  than 
with  any  of  the  others;  but  the  girl 
was  so  warmly  cherished,  and  so 
thoroughly  received  among  them,  that 
she  scarcely  did  know  in  reality  how 
much  grouud  for  gratitude  she  had. 
A  most  admiring  and  devoted  younger 
sister  to  Philip,  whom  she  thought  the 
very  type  of  manliness,  and  full  of  the 
tenderest  enthusiasm  for  Elizabeth  in 
her  stately  beauty  and  majestic  sim- 
pleness,  of  respect  for  Margaret  in 
her  pensive  moods,  Zaidee  loved 
Sophy  very  dearly  too,  and  was  pro- 
voked with  reasonable  good-humour 
by  Percy*s  pranks,  as  sisters  are  wont 
to  be  by  wicked  brothers.  They  were 
her  own,  every  one  of  them,  yet 
nobody  in  the  Grange  was  Zaidee*s 
chosen  and  confidential  friend. 

It  was  very  hard,  indeed,  to  find 
any  properly  qualified  candidate  for 
this  ofilce.  It  was  much  the  easiest 
plan  to  fill  it  with  some  imaginary 
Blanche  or  Gertrude,  pale,  graceful, 
refined,  and  sympathetic  Yet  Zaidee 
kept  her  eyes  open,  prompt  to  dis- 
cover any  proper  living  representative 
of  her  ideal  friend.  It  was  an  asto- 
nishing mental  faculty  in  its  way, 
Zaidee*s  power  of  observation.  From 
under  the  covert  of  her  book,  and  with 
a  mind  really  occupied  with  that  in 
the  first  instance,  not  a  scrap  of  any- 


thing important  or  interesting  in  the 
conversation  then  in  progress  escaped 
Zaidee.  She  read  with  all  her  might 
too,  but  she  could  not  close  up  all  the 
other  channels  of  information — could 
not  dull  her  quick  senses,  or  deaden 
her  natural  aptitude;  and  a  very  won- 
derful thing  it  was  to  Sophy  to  find 
how  little  of  the  news  of  the  household 
needed  to  be  repeated  to  one  who  was 
never  seen  listening  on  its  first  dis- 
cussion. *^  I  am  quite  sure,  if  I  cared 
about  a  book,  I  should  never  hear  a 
word  any  one  said,"  was  the  wonder- 
ing remark  of  Sophy;  **  and  I  am  sure 
I  would  never  waste  my  time  over  a 
book  I  did  not  care  about;  yet  Zay 
knows  what  she  reads,  and  knows 
what  we  are  saying  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. I  can*t  tell  how  she  does  it, 
for  my  part ;  I  can  only  do  one  thing 
at  a  time  1  *' 

But,  notwithstanding  the  wonder  of 
Sophy,  Zaidee  continued  to  read  and 
to  hear,  and,  still  more  strange,  to  see, 
simultaneously.  There  was  a  toler- 
able amount  of  visitors  at  the  Grange, 
considering  its  lonely  situation.  Be- 
hind the  hill,  towards  the  richer  side 
of  the  country,  were  various  families 
of  sufficient  note  to  be  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  Vivians.  Nobody 
much  noticed  Zaidee  in  her  comer. 
Zaidee  read  on  undisturbed  —  un- 
consciously noticing  everybody;  but 
there  was  not  a  Grertrade  nor  a 
Blanche  among  all  these  Cheshire 
young  ladies,  nor  a  chance  of  one,  so 
far  as  Zaidee  could  perceive. 

About  this  time  it  happened  that 
the  curate  of  Briarford  married  a  wife 
— an  event  which,  humble  as  the  indi- 
viduals were,  was  by  no  means  unin- 
teresting to  the  ladies  of  the  Grange. 
The  reverend  vicaress  was  fat,  and 
scant  of  breath — scarcely  to  be  cal- 
culated upon  for  the  simplest  tea- 
drinking,  and  very  much  afraid  of  the 
steep  road  to  the  Grange;  and  Mr 
Green,  first  acknowledged  to  be  a 
very  good  young  man,  having  tumed 
out  of  late  an  extremely  sensible  one, 
universal  consent  declared  his  wife  a 
person  to  be  paid  some  attention  to, 
and  received  on  a  neighbourly  foot- 
ing, if  that  were  possible.  Every- 
b<Kly  but  Zaidee,  whose  opinion  no 
one  thought  of  asking,  was  dismayed 
to  find  Mr  Green's  wife  tnra  oat  a  very 
tally  ▼ttry  jonoglady,  in  fair  riDgletsaod 
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white  moslin,  lately  ont  of  the  school- 
room, very  pensive  and  sentimental ; 
an  eager  borrower  of  noveUi  a  flnent 
qnoter  of  poetry,  and  most  keen  in 
the  discussion  of  all  the  fabolous  his- 
tories, and  all  the  romantic  person- 
ages she  could  hear  of,  far  or  near. 
Mrs  Vivian  could  not  win  her  to  that 
urgent  oversight  of  the  parish  old 
women^  which  Mrs  Vivian  thought 
necessary ;  and  Sophy  could  not  tempt 
the  languishing  young  heroine  to 
plead  for  holidays  and  indulgences,  or 
to  join  in  secret  projects  for  the  de- 
light and  astonishment  of  Briarford 
school.  Mrs  Green  did  not  happen 
to  chime  in  harmonionsly  with  the 
peculiar  tone  of  Margaret,  the  only 
one  of  the  family  of  tastes  similar  to 
her  own ;  so  Mrs  Green  was  very 
generally  given  up  in  the  Grange, 
with  only  the  reservation  in  her  favour 
that  there  surely  must  be  something 
good  in  her,  or  her  sensible  husband 
would  never  have  made  such  a  choice ; 
**  but  men,"  said  Mrs  Vivian,  senten- 
tiously — ^*  men,  it  must  be  confessed, 
when  women  are  concerned,  are  often 
such  fools !" 

To  the  general  astonishment,  how- 
ever, when  everybody  else  relin- 
quished her,  Zaidee  adopted  Mrs 
Green — Mrs  Green's  name  was  An- 
gelina— most  unfortunate  of  designa- 
tions. Her  poor  good  husband,  who 
was  only  John,  threw  all  the  blame  of 
all  her  weaknesses  on  this  celestial 
name,  and   would   have  called  her 


Sarah  with  good  will ;  bot  not  » 
Zaidee  Vivian.  Then,  Mrs  Gtmb 
took  the  warmest  intereit  in  all  ro- 
mantic and  imaginmry  persooi,  tad 
oonld  ^'say''  any  amonnt  of  tbem; 
the  said  verses  having  so  mneh  eftd, 
at  least  npon  the  reciter,  as  isinis 
moistore  to  her  pale  bine  eyes.  With 
these  conspiring  dreosutances  to  re- 
commend her,  Zaidee  received  islo 
her  special  favoor  the  cnrate*swiiiB; 
and  though  she  had  jet  posfsd  oat 
but  few  of  her  own  private  mosiags 
into  the  willing  ear  of  her  oonfidante, 
and  found  an  nnaccoon table  difloil^ 
in  doing  this,  yet  still  ber  eoattaate, 
chosen  and  elected,  Angelina  waa 
Her  being  married  was  a  drawback, 
certainly,  and  a  still  more  annoyiag 
suspicion  of  her  being  silly  had  jast 
darted  across  Zaidee*s  mind;  hot 
Zaidee  had  an  infinite  deal  of  glamour 
in  her  girlish  eyes,  and  coold  so  eadlj 
exalt  and  idealise — it  was  the  age  of 
''  sweetness  in  the  bnd  and  gloiy  m 
the  flower*'  to  Zaidee,  and  who  waste 
profit  by  the  ^*  vision  splendid"  if  it 
was  not  her  selected  friend  ? 

Perhaps  neither  of  the  individoab 
would  have  felt  particularly  flattered 
by  their  close  conjunction ;  yet  it 
was  nevertheless  true  that  Sermo  and 
Angelina,  with  an  attendant  retimie 
of  select  old  women  from  amongst 
Aunt  Vivian's  beadroll — old  women 
who  could  tell  stories — were  Zaidee's 
most  beloved  friends. 


CHAPTER  VI. — BLIZABBTD. 


'*  Philip  does  not  know  what 
Colonel  Morton  is  to  do  here  for  some 
days,  as  my  mother  tells  us ;  neither 
do  I,  Lizzy  ; — it  must  be  something 
about  you." 

"Indeed,  Percy,  my  mother  has 
said  nothing  to  me,"  said  the  soft 
liquid  voice  of  Elizabeth. 

"  And  the  Captain  ?  Does  he  say 
nothing?"  inquired  Percy,  with  a 
little  impatience. 

**  Nothing,  Percy."  A  soft  tranquil 
blush  coloured  EUzabeth^s  face — she 
was  not  discomposed  in  the  slightest 
degree,  but  the  pure  blood  came  to 
her  cheek  in  maidenlv  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  affianced  bridegroom  s 
name. 


"I  would  not  let  them  treat  me 
like  a  child,  Lizsy,  if  I  were  yon  I" 

"  I  can  trust  them,"  said  the  swe^ 
answering  voice,  in  such  tones  as 
subdued  the  boyish  impatience  of 
Percy.  The  youth  turned  away  with 
a  youth*s  affectionate  enthusiasm,  and 
a  youth's  quick  but  no  less  aflfection- 
ate  anger.  "My  beautiful  sister!** 
muttered  Percy,  "  not  one  of  them 
knows  how  good  she  is, — and  we*U 
all  put  our  hands  to  it  to  throw  Lizzy 
away  1" 

You  would  have  thought  the  familiar 
abbreviation  sacrilege  had  yon  seen 
the  queen -like  figure  so  simple  and 
yet  so  majestic,  which,  leaving  the 
young  brother  in  the  little  paved  fore- 
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court,  which  laj  between  the  house 
and  the  moat,  was  now  re-entering 
the  open  doorway  of  the  '.  Grange ; 
for  few  who  looked  upon  her  lofty 
beauty  could  realise  the  character  of 
Elizabeth  Vivian,  so  full  of  sweet  un- 
conscious humility  and  child -like 
simpleness.  This  perfect  unpretend- 
ing and  even  unintellectual  sunplicity 
of  hers,  made  her,  by  some  strange 
magic,  half  sublime.  Straightforwara, 
and  sincare,  and  innocent,  Elizabeth 
made  no  investigations  into  the  un- 
known, but  stood  on  the  clear  ground 
of  things  obvious  and  actual,  and  on 
the  daylight  level  of  ordinary  sober- 
ness and  truth.  She  was  not  clever ; 
perhaps  this  very  fact  helped  her  to 
the  half  adoration  with  which  her 
brothers  regarded  her — but  foolish  she 
could  never  be. 

Elizabeth  read  nothing  but  the  Bible, 
which  she  loved  to  read,  and  sundry 
good  books,  which  she  did  not  love, 
but  thought  it  right  to  study.  This 
was  the  whole  extent  of  her  attain- 
ments in  literature,  unless  the  house- 
hold receipt-book,  or  the  young-lady 
volumes  of  patterns  for  ^^  fancy*'  work, 
could  be  numbered  among  the  mis- 
cellanies of  literature.  Two  or  three 
little  feminine  accomplishments  she 
was  exquisite  in.  She  painted 
flowers  with  the  sweetest  natural 
grace  and  simplicity,  arranged  them 
with  faultless  taste,  and  did  every- 
thing well  which  could  be  done  with 
a  needle.  Besides  these,  there  was 
no  one  fulfilled  all  the  everyday 
household  offices  with  so  perfect  a 
natural  propriety.  Elizabeth  thought 
nothing  beneath  her,  and  dignined 
everything  with  that  wonderful 
queenly  grace  of  hers  which  every- 
body was  aware  of  but  herself.  Her- 
self was  aware  of  it  with  the  slightest 
possible  shade  of  annoyance.  She 
laughed  her  low  musical  laugh, 
whUe  she  complained  of  being  so  tali, 
so  solemn,  so  incapable  of  those  light 
half-invisible  movements  by  which 
her  lively  little  mother  kept  all  the 
household  on  the  alert ;  but  perhaps 
nothing  did  more  contribute  to  the 
perfectly  supreme  and  undisputed 
tenderness  with  which  all  the  house 
regarded  Elizabeth — respectful,  yet 
protecting — as  the  contrast  between 
her  perfect  simplicity  of  humble  mind 
and  manners,  and  her  imperial  per- 
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son^it  gave  her  every  action  a  sin- 
gular charm. 

The  guardian  whom  Squire  Percy 
had  associated  with  their  mother  in 
the  charge  of  the  family  interestSt 
was  an  old  friend  of  the  bouse,  an 
invalided  Indian  officer,  rich  and  of 
good  repute.  Colonel  Morton  had  a 
son  only  a  few  years  older  than  Eliza- 
beth Vivian,  no  great  match,  as  every- 
body said,  but  a  very  suitable  one. 
Bernard  was  clever,  while  Elizabeth 
was  not,  but  for  the  rest,  all  the  ad- 
vantage was  on  the  lady's  side ;  and 
Elizabeth's  home  admirers  could  not 
comprehend  what  she,  so  beautiful 
as  they  all  thought  her,  could  find 
attractive  in  the  very  plain  dark  man, 
mustached  and  sun-browned,  whom 
their  guardian  presented  to  them, 
after  many  years'  absence,  as  ^^my 
son,"  and  idl  the  retainers  of  the 
Morton  family  proudly  hailed  as  Cap- 
tain Bernard.  True,  he  turned  out 
a  very  agreeable  man— well  read,  well 
bred,  well  informed.  At  first  sight,, 
these  did  not  seem  the  qualities  to 
secure  the  heart  of  Elizabeth  ;— yet, 
whatever  his  means  of  wooing  were, 
a  successful  wooer  Captain  Bernard 
Morton  proved  to  be. 

*^  She  who  might  have  made  the 
greatest  match  of  any  young  lady  in 
the  county ;  she  who  only  needed  to 
be  seen!"  cried  the  indignant  Mrs 
Blundell,  Elizabeth's  aunt.  Eliza- 
beth smiled  and  blushed  and  shook 
her  head,  but  made  no  other  answer. 
If  anything  did  ever  dismay  the  com- 
posea  and  tranquil  spirit  of  Elizabeth 
Vivian,  it  was  this  **  being  seen." 
Admiration  ruffled  her  calm,  unless  it 
was  household  admiration,  which  she 
liked  well  enough,  setting  it  all  down 
to  the  score  of  love  and  kindness ; 
but  to  be  seen !  to  be  looked  at  like 
a  picture  or  a  statue ! — almost  Eliza- 
beth was  angry ;  and  with  a  sweeter 
content  she  turned  to  the  dark  face 
of  Bernard  Morton,  to  the  unassuming 
lot  she  had  chosen,  and  the  womanly 
life  of  home. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  just  pos- 
sible that  there  might  be  a  little  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  Percy's  boyish  im- 
patience and  jealousy  for  his  sister. 
She  who  made  no  exactions,  perhaps, 
did  not  fare  quite  so  well  as  if  she 
had  been  more  self-asserting.  It  was 
just  possible  that  her  betrothed  and 
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his  father  calculated  a  little  too  mach 
upon  the  easy  acquiescence  of  Eliza- 
beth. A  slight  cloud  of  pain  crossed 
her  forehead.  *^  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  Bernard  could  feel  so,"  was  the 
thought  that  passed  through  her  mind ; 
— '^  and  I  to  say  I  can  trust  them,  and 
yet  doubt  lil^e  this."  So  Elizabeth 
set  down  the  momentary  pang  as  a 
fault  of  her  own — much  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  of  getting  rid  of  it— 
a  plan  which  she  constantly  adopted 
—and  came  down  to  breakfast,  after 
half  an  hour's  retirement,  with  her 
most  tranquil  looks  and  most  com- 
posed heart. 

Bat  Elizabeth  was  doomed  to  some 
agitation  that  morning.  On  the 
breakfast-table  lay  a  letter  from  Ber- 
nard, urgently  begging  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  marriage-day.  This 
had  been  often  postpon^  already,  and 
the  bridegroom  was  impatient  Why 
not  have  it  when  Philip  came  of  age? 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  one  joy- 
ful opportunity  to   make  another? 


Surely  they  had  known  each  other 
sufficiently  long  to  obviate  all  scroples; 
why  not  yield  this  point  to  him?^ 
and  Captain  Bernard  nrged  his  loag 
affection,  his  impatient  patienoe,  hii 
general  profound  submission  to  her 
wishes  in  all  matters  hitherto.  '*I 
did  not  know,  really,  I  had  had  my 
own  way  so  often,"  said  Elizabeth, 
puzzled,  but  undoubting,  as  by-and- 
by  she  discussed  this  matter  with 
her  mother.  *^  It  must  be  one  tine 
or  another,  my  love,"  was  Mrs  Vivi- 
an's response ;  "  and  I  don't  see  what 
good  it  is  putting  off  the  day ; — ^yoi 
had  better  give  way  I " 

So  Elizal^th,  with  her  nsnal  gentle- 
ness, dropped  the  discnssion.  She 
did  give  way  as  was  her  wont ;  and 
it  became  known  in  the  household 
that  Philip's  coming  of  age  and  Eliza- 
beth's marriage  should  take  place 
within  the  same  eventful  week.  A 
whole  lifetime  of  excitement  and  festi- 
vity, as  Sophy  thought,  crowded  widi- 
in  the  little  range  of  one  seven  days. 
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The  infallible  symptom  of  news- 
paper correspondence  has  shown  how 
energetically  have  been  working  the 
newly-excited  military  anxieties  of 
the  great  pnblic  A  good  deal  has 
been  in  this  way  adduced,  contrary 
to  the  grain  of  national  complacency, 
and  calculated  to  argue  the  existence 
of  a  disposition  to  find  fault  nnscra- 
pulonsly.  This  is  not  altogether  a 
pleasing  manifestation,  but  at  least 
it  is  calculated  to  authorise  the  hope 
that  we  know  the  worst  of  our  predi- 
cament, and  that  not  much  undis- 
covered evil  can  lurk  behind.  The 
amount  of  criticism,  lately  bestowed 
on  our  army  statistics,  might  really 
seem  almost  to  justify  this  hope  with 
respect  to  our  military  arrangements. 

But  what  has  all  the  talk  been 
about?  We  have  had  an  abundant 
showing-up  of  weak  points,  and  truly 
are  in  evil  case  if  many  more  faults  of 
arrangement  beset  us  than  those  which 
have  been  already  routed  out.  Yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  national 
mind  seems  to  have  been  given  en- 
tirely to  the  mat&icl,  and  not  to  the 
personnel  of  war.  Our  wide-awake 
correspondents  have  been  stumbling 
over  the  equipment  of  the  men,  or  the 
misdoings  of  Mr  Commissary- General 
So-and-so,  or  the  medical  arrange- 
ments, as  undoubtedly  in  all  of  these 
departments  there  was  a  fine  field  for 
indignation.  Yet  no  one  seems  to 
have  had  the  slightest  misgivings  as 
to  the  men  themselves;  or  to  have 
suggested  the  inquiry  whether  we 
have  been  doing  what  we  ought,  to 
have  men  ready  to  take  their  places 
in  the  field  as  representatives  of  Brit- 
ish Force.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  country  will  always  afford  a  suffi- 
cient supply  to  make  up  the  brutum 
pondus  of  an  army,  what  is  the  state 
of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  officers? 
Are  they  to  be  found  ready-made  on 
demand  ?  Clearly  the  public  impres- 
sion has  been  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  so  to  be  found,  since  no  one  seems 
to  have  doubted  that  persons  would 
be  ready  to  use  the  means  for  whose 
supply  they  have  been  so  clamorous. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assume  the  judg- 
ment of  a  wise  man  on  this  subject* 


He  will  see  that  the  great  difficulty  of 
military  supply  is  in  truth  with  re» 
spect  to  officers,  and  that  on  them 
mainly  must  depend  the  effect  of  all 
national  effort  in  the  way  of  military 
organisation.  Recent  events  may,  on 
the  first  blush,  appear  to  afford  an 
Inference  tending  the  other  way-^ 
tending,  that  is,  to  show  that  we  may 
dispense  with  excellence  in  officers, 
provided  the  men  be  sufficiently  pug- 
nacious and  subordinate.  The  test, 
however,  to  which  the  Turkish  armies 
have  been  brought,  has  been  of  very 
imperfect  character,  save  in  the  one 
respect  of  their  personal  bravery. 
Their  operations  in  Europe  have  been 
of  confined  extent,  and  of  a  character 
peculiarly  suited  to  their  genius* 
They  have  been  leavened  by  a  con- 
siderable intermixture  of  foreign  offi- 
cers, and  supported  by  the  near  pre- 
sence of  their  mighty  allies.  Above 
all,  they  have  been  commanded  in 
chief  by  Omer  Pasha.  But  what  is 
the  argument  derivable  from  the 
campaign  in  Asia?  Or  could  we 
have  a  clearer  proof  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  any  mere  numerical  force, 
unless  properly  officered,  than  we 
derive  from  the  spectacle  of  their  con- 
tinuous defeats? 

It  is  too  much  to  say  that  good 
officers  will  raise  an  army  out  of  any 
kind  of  rabble.  We  might,  perhaps, 
have  thought  so,  but  for  the  late 
failure  with  regard  to  those  vagabonds 
the  Bashi-Bazouks.  They  have  made 
it  clear  that  bodies  of  men  may  be  so 
demoralised  as  to  be  unsusceptible  of 
training,  at  least  on  the  first  intention. 
But  this  we  say,  that,  up  to  the  failure 
of  Beatson  and  Yussuff,  the  stream  of 
testimony  went  to  show  that  there 
was  no  limit  to  a  good  trainer*s  power 
of  adaptation.  Our  own  Indian  army 
is  a  standing  proof  that  a  force  may 
hold  together  and  act  most  efficiently 
in  the  field,  though  to  a  great  extent 
recruited  from  alien  races.  When 
we  bring  the  case  home  to  our- 
selves, and  speak  of  British  armies, 
we  are  justified  in  the  roundest  asser- 
tion of  their  capability.  We  may 
affirm  that  here,  if  anywhere,  is  to  be 
fonnd  the  stnff  whereof  soldiezs  art 
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made,  and  that,  if  the  finished  article 
does  not  work  well,  it  most  be  be- 
canse  of  defective  treatment.  It  is 
not  enough  to  take  friend  Wart,  and 
place  a  caliver  in  his  hand  and  bid 
him  ^  traverse.^*  He  will  require  a 
great  deal  more  care  and  training  than 
this  before  one  can  be  content  to 
march  through  CoTcntry  with  him. 
The  day  of  actual  battle  comes  only 
as  the  climax  of  performances  re- 
qoired  at  his  hands,  and  frequently  as 
a  positive  relief  from  a  long  series  of 
foregone  endurances.  He  has  to  ac- 
quire habits  of  obedience  and  patience, 
and  must  be  made  to  imbibe  that 
esprU  de  corps  which  can  be  engri^ed 
onhr  on  the  consciousness  that  the 
body  to  which  he  belongs  is  held  to- 
gether by  a  worthy  principle.  Some- 
thing there  must  be  in  him  of  patriot- 
ism, and  something  of  unselfishness. 
The  moral  principle  within  the  man 
must  be  developed  in  some  strength, 
before  he  can  be  relied  on  as  strong 
to  endure  the  trials  of  monotonous 
encampings,  or  of  such  epidemic  visit- 
ations as  Varna  and  the  Dobrudscha 
have  lately  witnessed.  These  are 
requirements  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
Yearns  of  the  class  of  men  among 
whom  the  recruiting  sergeant  plies  his 
vocation.  It  were  indeed  too  much 
to  say  that  this  high  tone  of  moral 
cultivation  characterises  the  mass  of 
any  annv  under  the  sun.  All  that 
we  can  nope  for  is,  that  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  may  be  mo- 
delled after  this  sort,  and  so  the  whole 
body  be  brought,  to  a  certain  extent, 
under  the  constraining  influence  of 
good  example.  It  Is  at  least  a  field 
in  which  example  has  its  most  power- 
ful opportunity. 

Ana  is  it  of  this  stamp  that  we  can 
declare  the  rollicking  young  men  to  be 
who  are  the  most  likely  to  take  the 
shilling,  and  follow  the  drums  and 
fifes?  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  con- 
siderately and  conscientiously  led  to 
enlist,  must  we  not  allow  that  a  large 
proportion  of  recruits  consists  of  those 
whom  a  harum-scarum  disposition, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  led  to  that 
consummation  ?  If  it  may  be  asserted 
—as  in  good  truth  it  may— that,  of 
any  large  number  of  persons  grouped 
together,  the  majority  will  be  those 
in  whom  the  moral  principle  has  not 


been  duly  exercised,  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  now  nnder  consideration? 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  persons 
maintaining  a  fair  appearance.  The 
prodigal  who  could  not  bear  even  a 
fatber^s  rule;  the  young  gentleman 
broken  down  in  his  teens,  because  he 
could  not  use  the  blesBlnga  of  his  sta- 
tion with  the  least  dash  of  discretion;, 
even  honest  Hodge  the  plonghboy, 
who  has  no  idea  in  particular  of  any- 
thing, and  only  knows  that  he  -listed 
because  somehow  the  sergeant  talked 
him  over,— what  shall  we  say  of  them, 
and  of  any  body  of  which  they  are 
largely  constituents?  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  their  moral  capacUiet^ 
we  must  at  least  allow  that  the  good 
within  them  is  latent,  and  decidedly 
in  need  of  being  acted  on  by  influences 
firom  without. 

There  is  but  one  class  of  persons  ui 
the  position  effectually  to  afford  these 
influences — that  is  to  say,  the  regi- 
mental ofilcer.    It  would  be  difiicnlt 
to  imagine  any  relative  position  more 
thoroughly  calculated  to  invest  with 
the  attributes  of  moral  command.  As 
a  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
the  different  regiments  In  the  service 
do  larsely  borrow  their  moral  tone 
firom  that  of  the  ofilcera.     Some  of 
these  regiments  there  may  be,  where 
comparatively  little  pains  are  taken 
to  act  on  the  men^s  consciences  for 
better  or  for  worse ;  and,  according 
to  the  pains  taken,  we  may  suppose 
the  observable  resnlt  to    be.     But 
where  the  officers  keep  at  the  greatest 
permitted  distance,  there  will  still  be 
many   occasions    when    they   must 
needs  come  before  the  observation  of 
the  men,  as  affording  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  mode  in  which  they 
meet  the  moral  requisitions  of  their 
position.    It  Is  not  likely  that  they 
will  be  so  observed  without  finding 
imitators.     But,  happily,  there  are 
regiments  where  the  ofilcers  are  fully 
alive  to  the  depth  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  expressly  endeavour  to 
act  on  the  consciences  of  the  men. 
These  regiments  enable  us  to  judge 
how  great  is  the  effect  to  be  produced 
by  those  who,  starting  with  the  pres- 
tige of  rank  and  education,  make  it 
plain  by  theur  line  of  conduct,  that  they 
are  followers  of  a  principle  of  good. 
Numerous  are  the  private  soldiers  and 
non-commissioned  ofilcers  who  liave 
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been  thus  tanght  practicallj  what 
they  coald  never  be  bronght  to  know 
in  any  other  way.  Take  the  men  as 
a  body,  it  must  be  arowed  that  they 
are  decidedly  practical  in  their  notions. 
Be  they  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  per- 
■Bonally,  they  can  at  least  understand 
the  presentment  of  good,  when  demon- 
strably sot  before  them .  A  Boanerges 
may  preach  himself  hoarse  without 
affecting  their  stolid  inaccessibility  to 
theoretical  appeals.  But  once  get  the 
length  of  setting  excellence  practically 
before  them — show  them  a  comrade 
really  acting  in  recognition  of  the 
•dignity  of  our  common  nature,  and  you 
may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  speak- 
ing. Tbeywili  for  themselves  draw  the 
moral,  and  make  the  application ;  and 
anon  yon  shall  see  attempts,  lame, 
perhaps,  but  sincere,  at  imitation. 
This  tendency  to  act  by  example  on 
the  men  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
i)est  features  of  our  system.  We 
steer  clear  of  the  absurdity  of  select- 
ing officers  exclusively  from  the  class 
of  nobles,  and  so  bringing  men  to 
act  together  regimentally,  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  an  impassable  barrier. 
Neither  do  we  encourage  the  advances 
of  the  oi  itoXXm  to  the  distinction  of 
military  rank — in  deference  to  the  old 
fulage  that  *^  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt." Our  officers  are,  in  the  long 
run,  simply  gentlemen,  having  com- 
munity of  feelings  and  interests  with 
the  men,  and  (army  rank  out  of  the 
question)  resting  their  claims  to  respect 
on  a  real  superiority.  They  have 
thus  necessarily  an  immense  power  to 
begin  with,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most 
culpable  conduct  on  their  part  that 
this  influence  can  be  lost. 

Happily  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
•designate  instances  in  which  this 
moral  responsibility  has  been  recog- 
nised, and  where  the  most  excellent 
•effects  have,  in  consequenoe,  been 
made  apparent.  Our  hope  is,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  defects,  the  entire  British 
«nny  is  strongly  infused  with  the 
epirit  of  such  a  recognition.  We 
certainly  have  now  and  then  judicial 
revelations  made  to  us,  that  go  to  prove 
the  existence  of  much  that  is  repre- 
hensible in  the  domestic  history  of 
regiments.  But  we  would  take  these 
manifestations  rather  as  tokens  of  the 
force  and  nature  of  the  evU  against 
which  we  most  strive,  than  as  serving 


to  indicate  a  condition  widely  preva- 
lent. We,  at  all  events,  have  plenty 
of  counter-exhibitions  bef<M:e  us — 
enough  to  let  us  understand  how 
great  is  the  moral  power  exerted  by 
even  a  single  officer  in  a  regiment- 
how  Irresistible  would  be  that  of  a 
general  combination  of  officers. 

Now,  we  apprehend  that  our  part, 
as  a  wise  nation,  is  to  do  our  best  to 
bring  about  such  a  combination.  To 
the  extent  of  that  endeavour  we  all 
may,  without  undue  presumption, 
venture  to  meddle  with  military  sub* 
jects.  The  line  of  demarcation  be- 
yond which  the  civilian*s  interference 
with  the  soldier  becomes  mischievous 
is  sufficiently  distinct.  The  army  is 
necessarily  an  imperium  in  imperio^ 
and  can  brook  no  tampering  with  its 
internal  rule.  Its  decisions  may  be 
wrong  in  particular  instances;  but 
the  choice  is  between  the  submitting 
to  this  liability  and  the  giving  up  of 
a  standing  army.  A  soldier  enters 
voluntarily  into  this  regimen,  and 
must  abide  the  consequences.  He 
cuts  himself  off  from  the  appeal 
to  the  people :  *^  Lasdate  ogni  cper- 
«ua"  is  written  over  the  door  of  his 
barrack -room  ;  where  by  speranza 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  under- 
stand all  idea  of  radical  sympa- 
thlsings,  and  cui  captandum  proceed- 
ings generally.  Ue  has  no  longer 
to  deal  with  abstract  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  has  entered  on  a 
system  of  purely  conventional  and  ex- 
ceptional enactments.  It  must  be 
enough  for  him  that  he  is  secured 
against  caprice,  and  has  to  regulate 
bis  conduct  by  precise  laws,  settled 
beforehand,  and  open  to  his  inspection. 

But  these  considerations  only  en< 
hance  the  importance  of  our  setting 
ourselves  to  do  what  we  can  within 
the  scope  permissible.  The  very 
fact  of  our  feeling  that  there  is  a 
point  at  which  we  must  leave  so  large 
a  body  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  be- 
yond which,  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city, they  are  to  cease  to  be  subject  to 
civic  control,  seems  to  afford  excellent 
reason  why  we  should  do  all  we  can 
for  them  up  to  this  point  of  relinquish- 
ment. 

Now,  this  amounts  to  saying  that 
we  must  give  all  diligence  to  the  work 
of  educating  our  officers.  As  for  the 
men,  the  work  of  their  training  is  ia 
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other  hands,  and  we  can  act  on  them 
only  indirectly.  We  have  no  hold  on 
them  previously  to  their  enlistment ; 
and,  besides,  the  necessities  of  the 
aeryice  will  not  brook  too  great  a 
nicety  in  the  work  of  selection.  Bot 
the  officer  is  fairly  open  to  proba- 
tionary treatment.  Commissions  are 
not  so  pleotifnl  bnt  that  a  young  man 
has  generally  a  long  time  to  wait 
after  he  has  been  entered  on  the  com- 
mander-in-chiefs list  Such  is  the 
ambition  to  serve  her  Majesty^  that 
candidates  in  plenty  would  be  pro- 
ducible, ready  to  undergo  any  test  of 
efficiency,  and  submit  to  any  course 
of  training  that  the  authorities  might 
prescribe.  Of  the  education  of  the 
officer  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  is 
in  our  hands.  On  ourselves  may  be 
aaid,  humanly  speaking,  to  depend 
the  character  of  the  army,  since  we 
can  regulate  the  issue  of  men  from 
whom  the  army  is  to  receive  its  moral 
impress. 

Ilere  we  have  indicated  the  legiti- 
mate channel  for  the  public  anxiety 
on  military  matters.  To  meddle  with 
these  matters  in  one  way  or  another, 
ii  a  chronic  whim  of  our  dear  Public — 
unfortunately  the  fancy  has  been  to 
do  so  on  any  but  the  right  point. 
Every  pot-house  in  the  country,  every 
railway  carriage  freighted  with  its 
comfortable  citizens  returning  to  sub- 
urban dinner  and  domestic  felicity, 
has  had  its  batch  of  orators  on  the 
merits  of  our  generals  and  admirals. 
Now  times  will  be  looking  up  when 
inch  gentlemen  are  brought  to  under- 
stand that  military  detail  is  beyond 
their  reach,  and  that  the  wisest  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  leave  the  actuid 
operators  to  blow  up  Cronstadt  and 
Sebastopol  at  their  own  discretion.  It 
will  be  enough  for  us  civilians  to  di- 
gest their  achievements  when  presented 
to  us  as  facts. 

But  any  man  of  kindly  feeling,  rea- 
Bonable  judgment,  and  moderate  edn- 
cation,  may  form  his  own  opinion 
concerning  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  the  army.  The  question  touching 
the  education  of  the  officer  is  general, 
and  perfectly  clear  of  professional 
technicalities.  A  man  need  not  be 
able  to  command  a  battery,  or  trace 
the  profile  of  a  fortification,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  say  what  is  the  sort  of 
youth  who  ought  to  be  turned  over  to 


the  military  execntiTe.  It  b  what  ■ 
to  be  settled  on  general  principles,  ni 
by  verdict  of  oommon  sense. 

There  is  a  mbbiah-heap  agaiis 
which  we  shall  break  onr  ahins  bdm 
we  have  made  two  ateps  in  the  W17 
of  inquiry,  if  we  do  not  aliovel  it  (Nt 
of  the  way  in  the  first  instance;  sovi 
will  dispose  of  it  at  onoe.  It  is  tke 
doctrine  conoeming  speciality  of  edi- 
cation,  that  i>asses  conrent  just  now 
with  a  good  many  ntilitariana.  Th^ 
teach,  that  is  to  saj,  that  the  daie  ii 
too  short,  and  the  straggle  of  hoMi 
society  too  vehement,  to  admit  of  nnch 
probationary  training  of  any  kioiL 
The  only  plan  (according  to  then)  d 
training  a  youth  for  w^dly  expen- 
ence,  is  to  go  in  for  tiie  prises  or  fife 
at  once.  Set  before  him,  they  say, 
the  professional  objects  which  are  ts 
occupy  him,  and  train  him  np  at  onoe 
to  their  pursuit :  he  will  then  have 
been  usefully  educated,  and  will  have 
some  chance  of  making  his  way  m  the 
world.  To  hold  this  language  is  te 
repudiate  the  idea  of  education  alto- 
gether ;  for  such  training  involves  00 
culture  of  the  powers  of  the  miad 
themselves,  nor  anything  much  beyond 
thecategory  of  encouragementaffikded 
to  particular  instincts. 

May  we  venture  to  remind  these 

ghilosophers  of  the  famous  goose  and 
er  golden  eggs.  The  luckless  wi|^t 
who  could  not  await  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  oviparation,  lost  eggs  and 
goose;  and  all  through  his  greediness. 
Even  such  is  the  hap  of  ultra-utilita- 
rianism of  education.  You  can  no 
more  hurry  on  the  eflTects  c^  mental 
operation  than  you  can  the  process  of 
egg-laying,  though  your  witless  at- 
tempts may  cause  the  death  of  your 
poor  goose.  To  set  a  young  man  at 
once  to  study  such  subjects  only  as 
have  an  immediate  bearing  on  his 
ultimate  professional  destination,  ii  to 
do  all  yon  can  to  impoverish  him  as 
an  intellectual  being,  and  even  to  lower 
his  rate  as  a  professional  man.  To 
cram  a  man  with  knowledge  is  not 
to  utilise  to  the  utmost  his  capad^. 
There  is  a  certain  cultivatory  prooen 
which  must  come  before  the  invigora- 
tion  of  the  powers  of  intellectual  di- 
gestion—those powers  whose  exercise 
is  necessary  before  knowledge  can  be 
converted  into  wisdom. 
Thus  we  repudiate  the  idea  thati 
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because  a  jonth  is  intended  for  the 
army,  he  is  from  bis  boyhood  to  be 
educated  with  a  view  to  that  spe- 
ciality. We  do  not  want  to  see  our 
embryo  Wellingtons  collected  together 
in  one  school,  and  oar  prospective 
lawyers  and  parsons  in  another,  as 
though  they  had  not  a  common  men- 
tal process  to  undergo,  and  common 
sympathies  to  cultivate.  In  good 
truth,  the  whole  work  of  what  is  pro- 
perly to  be  termed  education,  is  com- 
mon to  them  all,  and  they  diverge 
from  a  common  path  only  when  they 
come  to  the  application  of  faculties 
whose  vigour  and  accuracy  are  conse- 
quences of  education  past. 

Many  along-headed  man  there  is  who 
"will  say,  that  to  demand  any  length- 
ened term  of  preliminary  treatment  is 
to  ask  an  impossibility,  and  that,  if 
nothing  short  of  this  is  to  be  styled 
education,  the  multitudes  must  remain 
uneducated.  Undoubtedly  they  must 
so  remain,  and  no  harm  come  of  it 
either,  if  only  they  be  cognisant  of 
the  fact,  and  do  not  mistake  the  range 
of  their  powers.  There  is  no  bar  to 
their  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  in 
arts  and  many  sciences  they  may  be- 
Gonfb  adepts  by  mere  force  of  natural 
genius.  But  this  will  be  in  spite  of 
irregularity  of  education — in  spite  of 
defects  which  must  be  expected  to 
characterise  the  action  of  their  reason- 
ing powers,  and  to  affect  the  value  of 
their  general  judgments.  This  is  a 
consideration  which  we  cordially  re- 
commend to  all  university  reformers 
•^to  those  who  lament  the  time  given 
to  mental  exercitations,  and  desire  to 
set  students  to  what  they  term  mat- 
ters of  practical  utility — who  would 
have  lectures  confined  to  smatterings 
of  science,  as  immediately  applicable 
to  the  arts,  and  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  exhibition  of  classics,  mental 
philosophy,  and  speculative  mathe- 
matics. The  method  which  they  blame 
cannot  be  for  all;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
tn  immense  advantage  to  those  who 
are  privileged  to  be  subject  to  it.  It 
puts  between  them  and  others  all  the 
difference  that  there  is  between  regu- 
larity and  irregularity  of  education. 
It  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country  that  we  have  amongst  us  a 
dass  of  men  so  educated ;  and  these 
are  they  who,  reasoning  rightly,  and 
on  a  sound  foundation,  must  be  looked 


to  for  the  office  of  saving  ns  from  false 
conclusions  on  a  large  scale.  This  is 
a  confidence  which  can  never  be 
safely  reposed  in  the  cleverest  of  the 
empirics. 

And  now  as  to  the  soldier.  We  do 
not  hold  that,  because  he  demands 
the  most  careful  training,  he  is  there- 
fore from  boyhood  to  be  treated  regi- 
mentally.  On  the  contrary,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule  we 
have  enunciated,  he  should  be  edu- 
cated, like  all  other  English  gentle- 
men, on  perfectly  gener^  principles. 
A  time  is  before  him  when  he  will 
have  his  chief  occupation  about  a 
speciality,  but  it  has  not  arrived  yet. 
He  must  meanwhile  get  up  his  rvirr«»» 
iwrftf,  like  other  boys,  and  find  his 
way  over  the  Pans  Asinorum  by  the 
ordinary  route.  The  age  at  which  they 
may  be  properly  separated,  according 
to  professional  groupings,  may  be 
taken  to  be  somewhere  about  the 
time  when  young  men  go  to  the  uni- 
versity. At  that  stage,  the  nature  of 
the  case  begets  the  separation,  and 
the  different  classes  of  men  do  in  fact 
enter  upon  their  several  specialities. 
But  before  that,  the  aspurant  for  mili- 
tary service  should  be  kept  in  the 
position  most  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  sjrmpathies  with  the 
community — i  e.  he  should  be  brought 
up  with  co-equals  who  might  be  look- 
ing forward  to  different  professional 
destinations. 

Can  it  be  said  that  any  one  stands 
more  in  need  than  does  the  soldier  of 
sound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  disciplined  habits  of  thinking? 
Take  him  in  peace  or  in  war,  and 
think  whether  there  be  any  profession 
of  which  we  can  predicate  that  it  is 
more  universal  in  its  acquirements. 
The  poet  is  pretty  extensive  in  his 
demands;  and  Cicero  and  friend  War-* 
ren  have  clearly  convinced  us  that 
orators  and  lawyers  are  not  much 
more  common  than  Phoenixes.  There 
have  been  also  authorities  who  have 
enlarged  on  the  nature  of  the  requisi- 
tions made  on  the  soldier.  Let  any 
one  consider  these,  and  say  whether 
any  position  of  earthly  trust  to  which 
man  can  be  called,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  involving  heavier  demands  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  attributes  of 
our  nature,  taken  in  their  combina- 
tion. 
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We  all  know,  of  conrse,  that  the 
muster-roll:},  legal  and  military,  pre- 
sent abundance  of  names  which  fall  far 
enough  short  of  the  heau  ideal.  There 
is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between 
the  possible  conaeqnences  of  incapa- 
city in  the  two  cases.  Stick  the  Nisi 
Priu$  benches  as  full  as  yon  please  of 
blockheads,  and  you  do  no  great  harm. 
No  one  supposes  that  you  thereby 
imperil  the  dignity  of  the  bar,  or  the 
safety  of  the  nation.  The  inefficient 
man  will  never  rise  to  the  post  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  continue  to  vege- 
tate quietly  on  the  benches,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  But  your  stupid  or 
unsympathetic  ensign  becomes  in  duo 
course  a  captain,  and  anon  a  general. 
He  has  friends  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
or  has  been  accidentally  distinguished, 
or  has  the  prestige  of  long  services. 
He  is  named  to  a  command,  and  na- 
tional interests  are  committed  to  his 
keeping.  Lot  us  suppose  him  even  to 
escape  this  prominence.  He  will  at 
least,  if  he  lives,  and  sticks  to  the  ser- 
vice, rise  to  the  highest  regimental 
rank.  Should  he  remain  in  the  army 
no  longer  than  while  he  is  a  subal- 
tern, he  would  still  be  liable  to  be 
placed  in  command  of  a  detachment. 
This  might  be  in  time  of  peace,  and 
yet  involve  heavier  responsibilities 
than  are  at  all  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of  other  non-military  young  men  of 
like  condition.  The  isolation  of  such 
a  party— say  in  one  of  the  small  West 
India  islands,  or  at  a  Cape  outpost — 
may  come  to  approach  nearly  to  that 
of  a  ship*s  crew  on  a  long  voyage. 
The  nnmber  of  men  composing  the 
party  will  be  dependent  on  the  officer 
for  discipline  and  social  organisation, 
and  from  him  to  a  great  extent  derive 
their  habits  of  thinking.  This  would 
bo  a  great  matter  did  it  affect  only  a 
single  detachment  or  regiment.  Wo 
duly  estimate  its  importance,  then, 
only  when  we  take  the  aggregateof  do- 
tacliments,  and  consider  that  the  en- 
tire army  is,  in  due  course,  liable  to 
come  under  the  intiuence  of  such  ex- 
perience. No  man  open  to  such  de- 
mands of  duty  can  be  said  to  have 
light  responsibilities. 

When  we  come  to  examine  what  is 
really  being  done  by  the  country  in 
the  way  of  military  education,  we 
shall  see  that,  so  far  as  the  scientific 


corps  are  concemedt  she  standi  dta; 
of  all  impntatiofi  of  carelessness  Be 
her  oonrae  of  treatment  judfciovs  or 
otherwise,  there  18  at  least  eooiigh  rf 
it  in  the  case  of  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers.  Bot  with  regard  to  m 
army  at  large,  so  much  camiot  wirk 
justice  be  averred.  It  is  oaly  Istelj 
that  the  examination  Ux  the  Ime  ksE 
been  instituted  ;  and  even  at  pnsM 
the  rate  of  qualification  is  so  low  tbt 
the  examination  can  bo  regarded  u 
nothing  more  than  a  security  sgaiut 
the  grossest  ignomnoe  on  the  part «' 
the  officer.  As  a  test  of  prcdimmarr 
trainmg  it  is  quite  worthless,  and,  of 
course,  has  no  tendency  to  provide 
anything  in  tho  way  of  moral  mstito- 
tions.  There  is  certainly  the  Rorsl 
Military  College  of  Sandhurst;  but  u 
it  is  at  the  option  of  candidates  to 
dispense  with  its  advantages,  and  as, 
in  fact,  comparatively  a  small  number 
of  officers  do  pass  through  it,  we  ttill 
for  tho  moment  pass  it  over. 

Two  corps  we  have  for  whidi  the 
pursuit  of  a  particular  course  of  edn- 
cation  is  rendered  compulsory,  and 
into  which  no  officer  enters  who  has 
not  been  for  that  purpose  ezpresriy 
trained  under  Government  regulatloDS. 
These  are  our  Artillery  and  Engin- 
eers. They  both  fall  Teiy  much 
within  the  same  category,  tfp  to  the 
point  of  actual  entry  into  the  respec- 
tive regiments — that  is  to  say,  dnrtog 
tho  whole  course  of  preliminary  train- 
ing— they  constitute  one  body,  and  sre 
subject  to  exactly  the  same  influences. 
After  that,  they  diverge  into  some- 
what different  paths;  but  it  is  needless 
to  trouble  ourselves  with  both.  The 
particular  duties  of  the  engineer  are 
well  known  to  be  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated in  themselves  to  involve  a  con- 
tinuance of  intellectual  training.  In 
speaking  of  the  Artillery,  we  shall  be, 
to  all  practical  intent,  taking  the 
general  case. 

The  candidate  for  this  serrico  is 
taken  up  at  a  ytry  early  age.  Before 
he  is  well  clear  of  tho  nnrsery  he  is 
separated  from  his  co-evals.  The 
systematic  beginning  is  with  the  Ord- 
nance School  at  Carshidton,  into  which 
pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  eleven 
yeai-s.  He  becomes  eligible  for  re- 
moval thence  to  Woolwich  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  he  may 
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enter  on  his  cadetsliip.  The  maxi- 
mam  dnration  of  this  second  stage  is 
foor  years.  He  then,  if  dxdj  qaali- 
fied,  enters  the  practical  class  at  the 
Boyal  Arsenal,  where,  according  to 
the  due  coarse  of  things,  he  remains 
twelve  months.  He  is  then  eligible 
for  promotion  into  the  regiment,  bnt 
does  not  abmptly  emerge  from  the 
state  of  pupilage.  A  captain  of  the 
regiment  Is  appointed  to  the  especial 
charge  of  the  newly-joined  officers, 
having  the  durection  of  their  studies, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  control  of 
their  movements.  With  him  they  go 
through  a  coarse  of  reading  and  fleld- 
practicc,  by  way  of  supplement  to 
their  academical  course — remaining 
under  his  command  .till  by  him  re- 
ported qualified  to  enter  on  the  dis- 
charge  of  their  duties  at  large.  At 
this  point  the  work  of  compulsory 
education  ceases,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  entirely  dismissed 
to  their  own  devices.  A  considerable 
force  of  moral  suasion  still  oontinnes 
to  be  put  forth  by  the  authorities, 
having  for  object  the  improvement  of 
the  officers  in  science  and  general  ac- 
quirements. 

This  opens  another  chapter  in  their 
history  of  ways  and  means,  and  brings 
us  to  speak  of  that  very  valuable 
establishment,  the  R.  A.  Institution. 
There  has  long  existed  an  association 
within  the  regiment  bearing  this  name, 
and  professSly  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  complete  neglect. 
The  internal  economy  of  the  place  was 
8U(5h  as  scarcely  to  contemplate  any 
extended  usefulness,  or  to  place  any 
really  valuable  advantages  before 
young  officers.  It,  however,  forcibly 
struck  some  of  the  more  considerate 
heads  that  the  means  which  were  here 
being  wasted,  because  supplied  in  too 
niggardly  measure,  might  be  turned 
to  good  account.  The  question  of  a 
reform  in  the  department  was  mooted ; 
and  after  the  usual  amount  of  trou- 
blous opposition  attendant  on  move- 
ments for  good,  the  efforts  at  amelior- 
ation issued  in  the  founding  of  the 
existing  Royal  Artillery  Institution. 
For  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to 
name  it  among  the  educational  means 
of  the  regiment,  postponing  particu- 
lar description. 


The  Royal  Ordnance  School  of 
Carshalton  was  founded  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  then  Master-General,  with 
the  view  of  obviating  certain  educa- 
tional defects  that  beset  candidates 
for  commissions.  It  was  thought  that 
an  advantage  would  be  secured  by 
bringing  under  Government  inspec- 
tion the  course  of  n  candidate's  train- 
ing. More  particularly,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  what  is  technically  termed 
cramming  would  thus  be  put  out  of 
the  question. 

Now,  that  the  fbregofng  state  of 
things  was  objectionable  is  likely 
enough ;  but  we  may  fairly  question 
whether  the  objection  has  been  obvi- 
ated by  the  Government  remedy. 
The  requisitions  for  entrance  into  the 
cadet  company  remain  unchanged,  and 
the  period  for  admission  is  fixed  even 
eariier  in  the  day  than  formerly.  Be- 
fore it  can  be  reasonably  maintained 
that  an  evil  bss  been  radically  obvi- 
ated, it  must  be  shown  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  evil  proceeded  has 
been  repudiated.  Now,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  change  has  been  of  such  character. 
The  evil  was,  that  a  number  of  chil- 
dren were,  at  an  unduly  eariy  period 
of  life,  separated  from  ordinary  com- 
panionship, and  debarred  of  general 
education.  They  were  brought  up  as 
members  of  a  military  dique ;  accus- 
tomed to  associate  pretty  well  exclu- 
sively— so  far  as  school  lifb  was  con- 
cerned, quite  exclusively — with  lads 
who  were  looking  forward  to  the  same 
profession  as  themselves,  and  pre- 
occupied with  the  same  set  of  ideas. 
There  was  in  such  an  association 
much  to  contract  the  range  of  their 
sympathies,  and  even  of  their  intel- 
lect. The  natural  tendency  besetting 
them  to  make  the  passing  of  an  ex- 
amination the  end  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, must  have  been  strengthened 
by  association  so  exclusive  with  others 
under  the  dominance  of  the  same 
idea.  Now,  in  which  of  these  re- 
spects has  any  mitigation  taken  place, 
in  virtue  of  the  transfer  of  the  youths 
to  a  Government  school  ?  Rather,  has 
not  the  evil  been  enhanced,  since  now 
the  collection  is  ahsolutefy  exclusive, 
and  the  lads  are  brought  at  once 
under  military  rule  ? 
Bearing  in  mind  that  this  proviso 
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of  serioos  radical  defect  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  particular  observation  re- 
specting their  course  of  education,  it 
may  be  allowed  that  in  general  thej 
are  fairly  enough  taught.  Yet  even 
thus  much  can  be  said  only  with  one 
decided  exception,  and  that  is  with 
respect  to  classics.  It  is  an  awk- 
ward point  for  failure  certainly; 
and  when  we  regard  it,  there  can 
scarcely  be  much  hesitation  to  exempt 
their  scheme  from  the  category  of  the 
LiberaL 

The  pupils  at  Carshalton  are  so 
young  that  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  the  formulas  according  to 
which  their  doses  of  knowledge  are 
prescribed.  They  pass  out  of  the 
school  at  an  age  which  renders  it  un- 
likely that  they  can  have  absorbed 
any  great  amount  of  information, 
though  not  before  they  may  have  ac- 
quire general  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
knowledge,  and  received  a  practical 
impulse  or  retardation  in  the  way  of 
wisdom. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  candidates  for  the  Royal  Artillery 
service  should  pass  through  this  train- 
ing school.  Nominations  are  still 
S'ven  directly  to  the  Cadet  Company, 
ut  there  is  this  virtue  about  a  no- 
mination to  Carshalton,  that  it  at 
once  puts  beyond  doubt  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  regiment.  A  nomination 
to  the  Cadet  Company,  promised,  but 
awaiting  a  vacancy,  may  lapse  through 
a  change  at  the  Ordnance  OflSce; 
since  an  incoming  Master- Greneral  is 
not  bound  to  work  off  the  list  of  bis 
predecessor.  But  no  such  mishap  can 
befall  the  nominee  to  Carshalton, 
who  must,  if  tolerably  diligent  and 
well-behaved,  proceed  in  due  course 
to  Woolwich. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  from  the  style  and  title 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been 
organised,  the  Cadet  Company,  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  prominence  in  their 
array  of  educational  means.  The 
cadets  are  a  bona  fide  military  body, 
constituting  the  first  company  of  the 
first  battalion  of  Royal  Artillery,  and 
in  that  character  being  under  the 
operation  of  military  law.  The  sn- 
preme  authority  over  the  institution, 
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and  everybody  therewith  connected,  ii 
vested  in  the  Master- General  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ordnance.  The  local  stiff 
comprises — 

1.  A  Lientenant-GoTemor,  with  jari*- 
diction  over  every  person  connected  with 
the  working  of  the  establishment. 

Under  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
military  charge  of  the  company,  are— 

2.  The  captain  commanding. 

3.  The  sabaltems. 

4.  A  quarternutsier. 

5.  A  chaplain. 

And  in  charge  of  the  edncational  de- 
partment are— 

1.  An  inspector  of  studies. 

2.  An  assistant-inspector. 

3.  The  professor  of  mathematicSi  with 
a  large  staff  of  masters. 

4.  The  professor  of  fortification,  with  a 
staff  of  instructors. 

5.  The  language  masters  (German  and 
French). 

6.  The  masters  for  landscape-drawing. 

7.  An  instructor  in  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  lecturers  on  mechanics  and  che- 
mistry. 

This  IS  the  provision  for  the  Theo- 
retical Class,  which  comprises  the 
largest  division  of  the  Cadet  Com- 

gany.  The  Practical  Class  is,  in  mi- 
tary  phrase,  a  detachment  from  the 
company,  commanded  by  a  '^  second 
captain." 

[iV.Z?.— Every  company  of  artillery 
has  ^0 captains — a  captain  command- 
ing, and  ajunior]. 
Its  professorial  staff  Is  as  follows— 

1 .  An  instructor  in  practical  artillery 
— a  regimental  officer,  generally  a  second 
captain. 

2.  An  assistant- instructor — 

8.  An  instructor  in  field-works — and 

4.  An  assistant-instructor — 

— (all  officers  from  one  of  the  two 
ordnance  corps). 

5.  Language  masters. 

6.  Lecturers  on  practical  astronomyy 
the  principles  of  mechanism,  geology,  and 
chemistry. 

Subjoined  is  a  scheme  of  study  for 
the  severid  days  of  the  week : — 
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To  this  most  be  added  the  supplo- 
montary  explanation,  that  on  three 
days  of  the  week  Uiere  are  claasea 
formed  for  landsoape*drawiog ;  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cadets  being  taken, 
according  to  rotation,  fix>m  each  of 
tiie  other  class-rooms  to  make  up  the 
drawing  classes. 

No  one  can  look  this  scheme  of 
study  in  the  face  and  say  that  it  is 
not  well  devised  for  its  purpose.  For 
oar  own  part,  and  entertaining  the 
view  of  education  already  set  forth, 
we  have  an  objection  or  two  to  make 
to  it,  but  not  on  the  score  of  efficiency. 
It  is  undoubtedly  calcdated  to  lead 
young  men  to  that  knowledge  which 
is  indispensable  to  scientific  excel- 
lence ;  and  even  to  open  to  them  the 
threshold  of  the  temple  of  science 
itself.  No  cadet  can  get  his  commis- 
sion without  haying  passed  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  scientific 
ground.  Their  course-books  are  open 
to  public  examination,  and  would,  wo 
suspect,  rather  astonish  some  of  those 
who  think  cheaply  of  military  mathe- 
matics. These  mathematics  range  up 
to  the  extent  of  Integral  Calculus,  and 
the  application  of  pure  mathematics 
to  natural  philosophy.  In  the  latter 
part  of  their  cadetship— that  is  to  say, 
daring  the  period  while  they  are 
attached  to  the  practical  class — they 
have  to  engage  extensively  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
lectures,  which  occupy  four  evenings 
of  the  week,  are  of  great  excellence, 
as  it  is  to  be  expected  they  should  be. 
It  is  only  lately  that  the  chemical 
department  has  ceased  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  Faraday. 

With  respect  to  their  scheme  of 
study,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  case  is  not  that  of  a  prescription  for 
university  students,  where  consider- 
able margin  is  needs  left  for  industry. 
To  the  university  student  is  indicated 
the  direction  in  which  his  efibrts  ought 
to  tend ;  in  which  a  very  slight  effect 
produced  will  be  held  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. To  the  cadet  is  proposed  only 
what  he  positively  must  accomplish. 
A  youth  of  talent  may  go  beyond  the 
requisitions,  but  the  most  stupid  of 
die  number  must  come  up  to  the 
nark,  or  miss  his  commission.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year*s  residence, 
each  individual  is  examined  as  to  the 
progress  actually  made  up  to  that 


time.  Should  this  prove  to  be  un- 
satisfactory, he  is  abruptly  brought 
up,  and  must  leave  the  inatitation. 
Till  this  first  test  has  been  passed,  he 
is  considered  to  be  only  on  probatioo 
as  a  cadet.  And  during  his  subsequent 
career,  there  is  no  time  when  he 
can  safely  surrender  himself  to  idle- 
ness ;  for  any  one  of  the  periodicsl 
examinations  may  prove  condemna- 
tory of  him.  If  on  any  of  these 
occasions  his  reported  progress  is 
such  as  to  compromise  the  hope  of 
his  being  able  to  pass  into  the  practi- 
cal dass  at  the  appointed  time,  he 
may  be  recommended  for  withdrawal 
from  the  academy.  Withdrawn  he 
must  be,  if  at  the  end  of  four  years 
he  has  not  passed  through  all  the  four 
**  Academies,**  as  they  are  termed, 
into  which,  according  to  the  scheme, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  theoretical 
branch  of  the  Cadet  Company  is 
divided.  Thus  the  cadet  is  obl%ed 
really  to  engage  in  the  studies  pro- 
vided for  him :  the  officer  is  one  who 
must  at  least  be  in  the  position  of 
*<  having  once  known  ;  **  and  we  may 
reffard  the  entire  body  of  <^cerB  as 
being  actually  imbued  with  the  odovr 
of  the  sciences. 

So  much  for  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture :  now  for  the  shadows.  Their 
scheme  of  study  is  characterised  by 
one  defect,  which,  considering  the 
age  of  the  pupils,  is  to  be  accownted 
most  serious.  It  exhibits  a  disposi- 
tion to  preserve  the  idea  of  speciality, 
and  so  far  ignores  those  genenl 
principles  on  which  sound  mental 
education  must  proceed.  Undeniably 
it  is  calculated  to  place  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  young  men  a  con- 
siderable array  of  facts.  Bat  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  contemplate  the 
requirements  of  the  mind  itself— to 
forward  the  healthy  expansion  of 
those  powers  which  must  be  in  vigoor 
where  knowledge  is  to  be  pro^rly 
useful.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a 
kind  to  assist  him  in  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  or  with  regard  to  the 
literary  faculty,  or  to  aid  him  in 
matters  of  taste.  Yet  these  are 
faculties  which  none  of  us  can  affcnd 
to  neglect.  *^  A  soldier's  a  man,'* 
says  lago:  he  may  digest  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  battery -drill,  and 
do  a  deal  of  cut-and-tbrust  in  his 
time,  yet  all  of  this  sort  will  be  bat 
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by  way  of  episode.  He  miut  in  the 
mala  (anless  he  is  to  live  as  a  brote) 
fall  back  on  those  moral  and  intellec- 
tual resources  whence  is  derivable 
the  happiness  of  man — field^marshal 
as  well  as  pekin. 

Now,  these  powers  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  cnltivation ;  a  cultivation, 
too,  that  must  come  at  the  right  time 
•—1.6.,  the  time  of  youth.  A  man 
may  be  thoroughly  np  in  mathematics, 
furnished  to  repletion  with  hard  facts, 
scientific  to  the  back-bone,  and  yet 
be  miserably  deficient  in  intellectual 
powers  and  human  sympathies.  Many 
an  unfortunate  wrangler  will  be  ready 
to  quote  himself  as  illustrating  the 
fact.  One  kind  of  mental  power  only 
has  been  cared  for,  and  the  mind 
itself  neglected;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  one  power  is  in  a 
by  per- tropical  state,  while  the  rest 
arc  nearly  spark-out,  and  the  general 
harmony  of  mental  action  is  marred. 

It  surely  is  clear  that,  for  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  powers  with  which 
man  is  gifted,  he  should  be  brought 
to  sympathise  with  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  family  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  should  be  able  to  take 
some  note  of  the  phases  of  human 
intelligence  during  the  bygone  years 
of  history.  If  he  is  to  live  and  feel 
as  a  gentleman,  he  oueht,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  to  be  imbued  with  clas- 
sical notions.  If  he  is  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  intellectual,  he 
ought  to  bo  brought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  literature  and  history  of 
that  people  who  have  furnished  the 
world  with  the  originals  of  poetry, 
law,  history,  philosophy,  dramatic 
composition,  political  science;  who 
have  been  equally  our  masters  in 
{esthetics;  and  whose  writings  are 
of  such  intrinsic  permanence  that  the 
series  which  b^ins  with  the  old 
Halicamassian  is  found  to  be  still 
going  on  in  our  own  day  with  Tri* 
coupi. 

In  this  last  respect  the  neglect  is 
total.  No  one  minute  is  given  to  the 
classics.  They  are  examined,  to  be 
sure,  in  Ccuar^s  CommetUaries  on  en- 
trance, but,  once  over  the  threshold, 
are  at  liberty  to  shut  up  even  Cocsar 
for  ever  and  for  aye.  A  few  from 
among  those  who  have  been  brought 
np  at  non-special  schools,  may  have 
made  fair  progress  for  their  age.  But 


of  course  the  preoccupation  of  their 
time  leaves  them  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity for  private  study,  and  they  make 
short  work  of  forgetting/  Thus,  un- 
less we  are  to  make  the  improbable 
supposition  that  a  boy  of  some  fifteen 
^ears  can  have  made  such  progress 
m  classical  studies  as  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  assistance,  and  proof  against 
the  deteriorating  effect  of  three  years' 
neglect,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
artillery  officers  have  scarcely  a  chance 
of  escaping  ignorance  in  this  respect. 

With  reffard  to  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  actual  executive  do 
theur  best  to  carry  out  the  work  pro- 
posed, according  to  their  system. 
They  work  strictly  in  harness,  and 
have  no  authority  to  devise  altera- 
tions. They  are  therefore  to  be  held 
responsible  only  for  the  full  employ- 
ment of  the  means  provided,  since  no 
earnestness  on  their  part  can  obviate 
the  results  of  radical  defects  of  con- 
stitution. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  those 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  per- 
sonal observation,  that  the  executive 
authorities  of  the  place  have  been 
long  distinguished  for  their  energy. 
Under  the  stringency  of  military  rule, 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  body  of  men 
would  be  able  to  avoid  doing  their 
duty.  But  there  is  a  perAinctory  and 
a  cordial  mode  of  performance ;  and 
whether  a  man  shall  act  in  the  one 
or  other  spirit,  is  frequently  a  question 
of  example  and  ton.  ifow,  of  the 
Cadet  Company  it  has  become  decid- 
edly characteriBtic  that  the  officers 
shall  enter  cordially  into  the  spirit  of 
their  duties.  Very  great  care  is  taken 
to  select  wisely  the  subalterns.  They, 
for  their  parts,  spare  no  trouble.  They 
mix  a  great  deal  with  the  cadets 
during  their  hours  of  recreation,  and 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  individual  characters. 
Besides  this  indurect  influence,  they 
constantly  exercise  over  the  company 
the  check  of  authority.  They  have 
access  to  the  barrack -rooms  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  and  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty  have  to 
make  domiciliary  visits  at  uncertain 
times.  In  fact,  zeal  is  with  them  the 
fashion;  and  we  know  how  far  the 
vogue  will  carry  a  man. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve 
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the  condition  of  the  company,  by 
affording  them  all  desirable  con- 
veniences for  social  and  intellectnal 
enjoyment.  They  have  an  admirable 
library,  and  a  reading-room  provided 
with  daily  and  other  papers,  and 
magazines,  with  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  maps  and  charts.  They  have 
workshops  famished  with  numerons 
lathes  for  taming  in  wood  and  metal, 
and  with  all  the  apparatus  delighted 
in  by  those  canning  in  carpentering. 
A  good  deal  of  this  mechanical  recrea- 
tion is  by  way  of  being  directly  nsefal 
professionally  :  for  instance,  their  ar- 
tillery modelling.  These  models  are 
especially  good.  Great  pains  are  taken 
to  encourage  amongst  them  the  taste 
for  natural  history.  They  have  a 
museum  for  objects  of  curiosity ;  but 
as  it  has  been  only  recently  estab- 
lished, it  presents  little  more  at  pre- 
sent than  promising  conveniences, 
llie  actual  collection  is  small,  but 
seems  likely  to  become  the  nucleus  of 
something  really  valuable,  since  it  is 
in  the  way  of  receiving  agglomerations 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  its 
actual  state  it  is  interesting  chiefly  as 
exhibiting  specimens  of  their  skill  in 
taxidermy,  of  which  useful  art  a  pro- 
fessor attends  for  the  instmction  of 
volunteers.  Besides  this,  they  are 
encouraged  to  cultivate  music  at 
leisure  hours ;  and,  in  general,  every 
assistance  is  given  them  in  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  enjoying  themselves;  every 
endeavour  made  to  bring  them  to  that 
tone  of  contentment  which  is  the  most 
healthful  and  promising  spirit  of  the 
human  mind.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
besides  the  ordinary  resources  for 
active  enjoyment.  They  have  a 
capital  cricket- club,  a  couple  of  racket 
courts,  and  a  good  gymnasium.  They 
have  also  the  benefit  of  the  services 
of  a  mattre  d^armes  (fencing-master 
would  be  inadequate),  who  superin- 
tends their  calisthenic  exercises,  and 
teaches  them  the  use  of  weapons. 

But  now  we  have  to  notice  a  defect 
of  most  serious  character.  There  is 
no  chapel  attached  to  the  institution, 
although  there  is  a  chaplain.  This  is 
a  deficiency  which,  to  the  best  of 
our  belief,  distinguishes  between  the 
Boyal  Military  Academy  and  every 
other  great  public  educational  insti- 
tution of  the  country.  It  is  a  want,  of 
which  the  daily  life  of  the  place  exhi- 


bits  a  constant  coDS^onsness.  Itig 
impossible  to  saj  what  mnst  be  thi 
cood  effect  of  at  once  supplying  tha 
deficiency,  and  enabling  the  largi 
body  of  persons  connected  with  the 
institution  to  meet  together  as  Chris- 
tians. It  is  inconceivable  that  any 
financial  considerations  can  be  allow- 
ed to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  act  of 
mere  justice.  We  cannot  understand 
how  wise  men  and  fathers— takio; 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  be  coin- 
posed  of  such  men — can  bring  them- 
selves to  allow  the  work  of  education 
to  be  carried  on,  with  lad^  of  one  ol 
its  most  indispensable  provisions. 
Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  things; 
and  while  this  continues  to  be  the 
case,  an  Englishman  has  room  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  constitntion  of  the 
great  military  college  of  his  oonntiy. 

Such  is  the  general  plctnre  of  the 
means  at  work  for  the  intellectnal  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  cadets. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  coNsnTtmoKAL 
modus  operandi^  that  we  may  judge 
whether  it  be  of  a  kind  to  give  effect 
to  those  means. 

In  the  first  place,  let  ns  speak  ot 
the  highest  things — of  the  action  of 
the  supreme  authority.  The  actual 
ruler  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  Master- 
Greneral  of  Ordnance.  He  grants  ap- 
pointments, authorises  constitutional 
changes,  and  administers  punishment 
in  the  more  serious  cases.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor acts  only  as  his  dele- 
gate, and  within  strictly  defined  limits. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  supreme 
authority  is  withdrawn  from  the  sight 
of  the  cadets,  and  they  are  brought 
into  contact  only  with  those  fif^m 
whom  reference  may  be  made  to  an- 
other, greater  than  them  all,  residing 
at  a  distance. 

An  offence  is  noted,  we  will  say,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  a  corpond---a 
designation  answering  to  that  of 
monitor  in  a  public  school.  He 
reports  to  a  subaltern.  Should  the 
ofifence  be  grave,  the  report  is  carried 
on  to  the  captain  of  the  company; 
from  him  it  probably  passes  on  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor;  from  him  again 
to  take  its  course  to  the  Master-Gene- 
ral, with  whom  the  ultimate  decision 
rests. 

Where  the  appeal  to  the  supreme 
power  has  to  pass  through  so  manj 
stages  of  intermediate  jmrisditetioii,  it 
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b  likely  that  mach  of  its  energy  may 
be  lost  by  the  way.  Suppose  the 
meet  expiation  of  an  offence  in  any 
particnlar  case  to  be  the  expulsion  of 
the  offender.  For  every  reason  it  is 
expedient  that  this  punishment  should 
be  administered  promptly,  and  by 
authorities  on  the  spot.  But  at  this 
institution  the  authorities  can  go  no 
fiarther  than  to  the  length  of  recam-' 
mending,  and  that  too  with  consider- 
able likelihood  of  having  their  recom- 
mendation overruled.  On  the  will  of 
tiie  Master- General  absolutely,  it  de- 
pends whether  or  not  ulterior  pro- 
ceedings shall  ensue. 

The  officer  holding  at  any  time  the 
distinguished  post  of  Master- General 
of  H.  M.  Ordnance  is,  of  course,  be- 

S>nd  all  suspicion  of  wilful  partiality, 
ut  he  has  no  ex  officio  patent  for  the 
abrogation  of  human  frailty.  He  is, 
of  course,  a  veteran,  with  a  long  list 
of  personal  friendships.  There  are  no 
end  of  men  who  can  appeal  to  his  re- 
collection of  perils  undergone  in  com- 
pany, and  of  those  accidents  by  flood 
and  field  whose  memory  is  so  cogent 
to  conciliate  sympathies.  Moreover, 
Ids  interest  in  the  cadet-establishment 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  that  inti- 
mate character  which  is  likely  to  be 
felt  by  the  officers  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  the  system  of  discipline. 
These  are  officers  in  the  Ordnance 
corps  dealing  with  young  men  who 
are  one  day  to  be  their  own  regimen- 
tal associates.  Thus,  the  Master- 
General  is  not  so  likely  to  resist 
the  importunities  of  friends  and  for- 
mer companions- in- arms,  concerning 
whose  children  there  may  at  any  time 
be  question.  There  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  him,  by  these  friends,  im- 
portunity in  the  shape  least  to  be  re- 
sisted. Should  he,  in  fact,  prove 
manageable^  then  will  the  wrath  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  of  all  the 
resident  executive,  fall  harmless  on  the 
head  of  the  offending  cadet.  He  will 
be  maintained  in  his  position  in  spite 
of  their  teeth,  and  though  they  may 
have  declared  that  they  would  re- 
commend him  for  removal.  One  such 
case  is  calculated  to  do  great  injury 
to  the  cause  of  order  and  authority. 
Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to 
discipline  among  lads  of  this  age  than 
that  they  should  have  any  reasons  for 
holding  in  seoondaiy  G0D8ideratk)n 


those  who  are  placed  in  immediate 
authority  over  them. 

Here,  then,  we  point  to  a  constitu- 
tional defect,  if  this  place  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  educational  establish- 
ment. We  know  that  theoretically 
the  cadets  are  not  boys,  but  men. 
But  facts  are  stubborn  things;  and 
the  fact  is,  that  a  large  number  of 
them  are  not  only  boys,  but  very 
little  ones.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
allowed  that  the  regime  of  a  school 
must  be  absolute.  All  the  pedagogues 
are  agreed  that  the  full  odour  of  autho- 
rity must  be  about  the  presiding  head. 
Between  him  and  those  in  statu  pupU* 
larii  there  cannot  be  allowed  the  sha- 
dow of  a  controversy.  Any  discus- 
sion at  which  he  is  to  assist  in  their 
presence  should  be  simply  with  regard 
to  facts :  on  these  facts  his  judgment 
should  be  absolute. 

And  this  is  only  what  actually  is 
the  state  of  things  at  our  best  public 
schools.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
greatest  of  all  modem  school-mas- 
ters, Dr  Arnold,  insisted  on  holding 
office  at  Rugby  on  these  terms  or 
none ;  and  old  Dr  Busby  walked  into 
school  before  the  king,  with  his  hat 
on,  lest  the  boys  might  be  led  to 
fancy  that  on  these  boards  any  greater 
than  he  could  come.  That  defects 
would  attend  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem, even  though  the  ruling  power 
were  to  superintend  personally  the  car- 
rying out  of  its  provisions,  is  likely 
enough.  The  choice  seems  to  lie  be- 
tween a  liability  to  occasional  mis- 
takes, and  a  constitutional  inability  to 
work  rightly.  At  present  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  governed  and 
the  governing  is  too  much  like  that  of 
plaintiff  and  defendant ;  the  punish- 
ment does  not  follow  at  once  on  the 
offence,  and  inevitably,  but  only  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  third  party  being 
persuaded  that  it  is  due.  This  is 
what  we  should  call  the  leading  con- 
stitutional defect  of  this  important 
institution. 

Next,  we  should  point  to  a  similar 
feature  of  their  organisation  for  the 
prosecution  of  study.  According  to 
their  system,  no  master  has  power  to 
inflict  any  sort  of  punishment.  In 
every  class-room  there  is  a  corporal 
on  duty,  on  whom  devolves  the  task 
of  maintaining  order,  and  to  him  the 
master  most  appeal,  or  to  the  Inspeo* 
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tor  directly,  in  any  case  where  he 
wishes  panishment  to  ensue.  The 
Inspector  it  Is. who  eventually  applies 
the  remedy  of  aetnal  punishment. 
But,  of  coarse,  in  any  case  where  a 
third  party  has  to  adjudicate  between 
two  others,  he  most  go  into  the  detail 
of  the  question,  and  hold  the  balance 
of  equity  between  them.  Now,  it  does 
seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  boys  are  to  respect  masters  in 
the  degree  requisite  for  the  mainte- 
nancoof  disdpline,  when  they  see  them 
in  a  condition  of  powerlessness,  and 
equally  with  themselves  thus  citable 
on  questions  of  conduct  during  study. 
They  naturally  refer  all  notions  of 
power  and  dignity  to  the  Inspector, 
and  are  tempted  to  hold  the  masters 
in  comparatively  cheap  estimation. 

The  Inspector  occupies  a  peculiar 
position.  The  entire  machinery  of 
education  is  under  his  control,  and 
the  professors  and  masters  under  his 
orders.  He  not  only  makes  general 
enactments  and  receives  general  re- 
ports, but  superintends  the  detail  of 
daily  performance.  Ills  duty  requires 
him  to  attend  frequently  in  the  rooms 
where  instruction  is  in  process ;  and 
it  Lb  open  to  him  to  make  any  obser- 
vations he  pleases  on  what  he  sees 
and  hears;  in  short,  to  find  fault 
freely.  It  is  not  only  in  one  particu- 
lar or  another  that  ho  has  this  super- 
professorial  privilege,  but  in  every 
branch  of  theory  and  practice,  of 
science  and  art.  He  equally  speaks 
ex  cathedra  whether  the  subject  be 
mathematics,  or  languages,  or  mixed 
science,  or  drawing.  To  him  examina- 
tion papers  are  submitted  before  being 
eventually  issued ;  and  in  some  cases 
the  very  work  of  the  cadets  in  answer 
to  those  papers,  on  which  the  judg- 
ment of  the  examiners  is  founded ; 
and  he  may,  if  he  please,  question  or 
modify  their  decisions. 

Now,  considering  that  these  mas- 
ters arc,  or  ought  to  be,  the  best  of 
their  kind — not  neophytes,  but  men 
of  whom  many  have  won  reputation 
in  their  separate  departments,  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  work  of 
advancement  in  their  respective  walks 
— it  is  certain  that  the  individual  who 
is  to  keep  them,  all  and  each,  to  their 
bearings  in  this  style,  should  be  a 
wonderful  person.  "We  will  even  sup- 
pose that  such  a  Crichton  has  been 
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hit  on  Ibr  the  nonce.     The  supposi- 
tion is  sufficiently  improbable,  even 
though  we   allow  free  choke  from 
among  the  notables  of  the  age.  Under 
the  actual  reatrletion  ie  Is  even  more 
Improbable.     He  moat  needs  be  a 
colonel  from  one  of  the  two  Ordnaice 
CMrps,  which  have  the  priTfltee  of 
supplying  the  office  In  rotatioe.  Such 
an  officer  is  HkeVy  to  be  removed  \if  a 
long  interval  of  service  from  Us  stu- 
dent days.  Still,  we  win  aappoae  such 
a  one  to  have  been  fonod ;  one  qua- 
lified—f.  «.,  bv  attalnnienta->-to  exer- 
cise this  diseriminatioo,  and  by  moral 
superiority  to  do   so   inoffensivelT. 
Can  we,  with  any  show  of  reason, 
expect  that  the  supply  of  avch  per- 
sons will  be  contfauoaaf    Is  U  not 
absolutely  certain  that  the  vast  mino- 
rity of  inspectors  will  be  men  nnqva- 
lified  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  re- 
quired ?  And  is  it  not  nnwise  to  main- 
tain a  demand  which  in  the  veiy 
nature  of  things  most  lack  a  aopply? 
Besides  this,  we  apprehend  that  the 
most  competent  of  men  coold  not 
exercise  the  power  of  interfering  with 
the  detail  of  education  thus  exten- 
sively and  minutely,  withont  the  evil 
effects  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Tliese  strictures  are  liable  to  tie  met 
with  the  assertion  that  the  regulations 
in  question  are  matters  of  necessity. 
As  a  militarv  Institution,  the  place 
must  be  under  control  of  military 
authorities:  as,  being  gentlemen  ca- 
dets, the  pupils  cannot  be  subject  to 
discipline  except  by  authority  of  an 
officer. 

This  necessity,  which  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  are  conversant  with 
military  matters,  seems  to  indicate 
the  available  remedy.  If  the  moun- 
tain won*t  come  to  Mahomet,  let 
Mahomet  go  to  the  mountain.  If 
the  machinery  and  the  material  don*t 
suit,  and  you  cannot  alter  the  ma- 
chinery, bring  other  grist  to  your 
mill ;  in  one  word,  alter  the  character, 
that  is,  the  age,  of  the  cadets.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  anomaly  and  confusion. 
Boys  are  treated  as  men,  because 
their  treatment  as  cadets  begins  at 
too  early  a  stage.  It  is,  we  take  it, 
eminently  a  case  to  illustrate  the 
impolicy  of  bcginuing  with  specialities 
before  tlie  general  foundation  has  been 
laid.  We  will  grant  that  a  company 
of  gentlemen  cadets  is  not  to  be  dealt 
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with  as  thoagh  the/  were  achool- 
bojs;  but  onr  iniereoee  from  that 
premiM  would  be,  not  that  it  ie  In- 
cambeot  on  ns  to  Jaave  thioge  aa  they 
are,  bat  that  wa  are  bonikl  ia  com- 
moQ  aense  to  make  cadeta  of  them 
«omewhat  later  in  the  daj.  The  age 
at  which  thej  now  geoerally  eater 
the  practical  daiai  or  eroa  the  regi- 
ment, might  be  made  the  age  of 
enteriog  on  their  eadetahip.  Xhej 
would  then  be  Ut  more  likeljr  to  ap- 
Ikreciate  theacienUfie  aod  profeaaional 
adyantagea  prorided  for  their  benefit. 
They  would  be  Ulcely  to  bring  to  the 
lectttros  of  their  profeaaora  minda  pro- 
perly cultivated  by  previona  eduoa- 
iion,  and  might  safely  devote  the 
requisite  space  to  technicalities  with- 
out danger — that  is  to  say,  of  intel- 
lectual cramping.  And  more  than  all 
ihis,  they  would  be  really  young 
men,  and  not  boys-nreally  fit  for  the 
treatment  asaigned  to  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such 
a  change  would  be  involved  no  risk 
of  lowering  the  actual  atandard  of 
qualification.  It  is  certain  that  the 
amount  of  preliminary  knowledge 
would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Haster-Goneral.  Wherever  he  might 
affix  his  marie,  up  to  that  mark  would 
candidates  in  abundance  be  found  to 
come  prepared. 

Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
fashion  to  deny  that  the  likely  eflfect 
of  such  a  change  of  system  would  be 
to  improve  the  education  of  the  young 
officers.  The  supposed  advantage  of 
taking  them  early  in  the  day  has 
respect  to  their  moral  training.  They 
are  brought  under  the  surveillance  of 
thoae  who  are  to  be  cegimentally  as- 
sociated with  them,  and  within  range 
of  military  influences.  The  service 
itself  prepares  them  for  her  future 
behests. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  have  already 
said,  this  bringing  is  premature.  The 
means  are  good,  but  there  is  a  want 
of  congmity  between  them  and  the 
persons  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
set  in  action:  therefore  it  is  that 
the  measure  of  actual  efficacy  falls 
below  the  point  which  it  might  be 
made  to  attain. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  profit  to 
the  service  must  be  great,  of  having 
a  place  of  effectual  moral  training; 
where  young  men  may  be  not  only 
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taught  all  neoessaty  knowledge,  but 
encouraged  ao  to  think  and  feel  as 
beoomes  soldiers.  It  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  have  a  place  whence 
they  eonld  draw  thcur  young  officera, 
with  every  reaaonable  expiation  of 
finding  them  the  kind  of  men  needed. 
Bnt  ao  place  could  answer  this  pur- 
pose, save  one  wherein  discipline 
should  be  maintained  far  more  sternly 
than  comporta  with  the  treatment  of 
the  young.  The  working  of  such  an 
inatitution  is  at  once  contravened  if 
allowances  are  to  be  made,  which,  in 
the  case  of  lads,  it  would  be  inhuman 
not  to  malie. 

One  great  use  of  such  a  proba- 
tionary institution  appears  to  be,  that 
means  may  be  afforded  of  stopping  in 
time  the  courae  of  those  who  present 
prima  fade  disqualifications  for  the 
service.  So  far  as  disqualification 
physical  is  concerned,  the  end  is  sub- 
served as  things  stand.  A  defect  ia 
bone  or  muscle  is  rigorously  scrutin- 
ised, and  by  the  regufationa  is  held  to 
afford  sufficient  cause  for  stopping 
the  candidate  at  once.  Such  an  ol^ 
jection  is  held  to  be  insupenU)le,  i^nd 
cannot  be  compensated  for  by  any 
amount  of  attainments.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  course  some 
accident  may  disqualify  the  cadet 
physically.  If  so  it  be,  he  must  bo 
withdrawn  from  the  Company,  not- 
withstanding the  argument  ad  mUeri- 
cordiam.  However  much  he  may  bo 
to  be  pitied,  and  however  clear  from 
blame,  go  he  must,  and  infaUibly 
does. 

Now,  surely  there  is  a  atate  of 
moral  disqualification  for  military  ser- 
vice. The  idlosyncraay  of  an  indivi- 
dual may  be  such  as  to  unfit  him  for 
the  profession  of  arms.  Without  any 
impugnment  of  a  young  man*s  gene- 
ral excellencies,  we  may  pronounce 
him  an  unlikely  subject  for  military 
training.  He  may  be  well  enough 
fitted  to  serve  the  State  in  a  civil 
capacity,  and  ^et  be  such  a  one  as 
to  justify  us  in  declaring  that  his 
vocation  is  not  to  arms.  Such  a 
one  there  should  be  the  power  of 
stopping  at  once,  that  he  may  give 
place  to  some  one  among  the  hundreds 
of  those  who  are  eager  and  qualified. 
If  this  law  were  once  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  rigorously  enforced, 
there  would  be  nothing  invidious  in 
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itB  Operation ;  and  the  whole  course 
of  moral  training  at  the  place  wonld 
receive  a  vigoroos  impnlse,  from  the 
mere  consciousness  of  living  under 
finch  a  law  of  probation. 

Neither  need  this  degenerate  into 
ft  pretence  for  avoiding  the  labour  of 
rearing  troublesome  subjects — it  need 
not  interfere  with  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  punishment.  The  appliances 
of  discipline  wonld  be  discontinued  in 
tilie  cases  of  those  onlj  who  should 
ftppear  to  present  no  points  of  appli- 
eation.  It  wonld  be  incumbent  on  the 
ftnthorities  to  try  their  remedial  de- 
vices in  the  first  instance,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  judgment  only  when  charac- 
teristic defects  were  made  out  to  be 
radical  and  incurable.  But  where 
this  is  clearly  made  out  to  be  the 
case,  surely  it  is  far  better  to  remove 
the  individual  at  once,  than  to  wait 
for  some  specific  offence  against  the 
laws  and  regulations:  surely  it  is 
better  than  to  send  men  into  the 
army  of  whom  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicated, that  they  will  never  be  worth 
their  salt  as  officers.  At  least  we  are 
certain  that  such  must  come  to  be 
practically  the  rule  of  the  place,  if  it 
Is  fully  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  designed.    It  must  be  re- 

red  practically  as  a  weeding-place 
the  service,  expressly  instituted 
for  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of 
what  are  technically  termed  ^^Queen*s 
Hard  Bargains." 

Of  course  a  distinct  enunciation  of 
anch  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  would  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  present 
generation  of  cadets.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  would  be  the  salutary 
effect  of  their  being  brought  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  in  this  sense  on 
their  probation ;  that  they  must  not 
only  keep  dear  of  gross  breaches  of 
the  regulations,  but  so  conform  them- 
selves to  discipline  as  to  warrant  the 
idea  that  they  might  be  disciplined  to 
good  purpose.  They  would  have  to 
MOW  cause  why  a  fitness  for  military 
trust  should  be  predicated  of  them. 
At  present  they  exhibit  far  too  de- 
cided a  tendency  to  believe  that  the 
money  paid  for  their  expenses  at 
the  institution  gives  them  a  sort  of 
right  to  a  commission  —  a  right,  in 
fact,  nearly  tantamount  to  that  ac- 
quired by  purchasing  into  the  Line. 


Now  the  fitct  18,  that,  from  tt» 
moment  of  their  becoming  aabject 
to  martial  law,  they,  Uke  ail  othen 
under  the  operation  of  that  law, 
forego  the  privilege  of  argoing  oa 
abstract  principles.  They  are  thence- 
forward to  be  used  for  the  good  of 
the  service:  in  subservience  to  that 
good,  to  be  discharged  if  necessary. 

This  is  undoubtedly  what  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  due  complexion  of  a 

iat  military  training  establishment. 
iut  of  course  the  persons  subject  to 
this  discipline  ought  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  its  nature.  This,  however, 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  boys  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  will  be  able  to  do;— 
besides  which,  at  that  time  of  life  the 
dispositions  are  so  little  fixed  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  a  boy  is 
likely  to  turn  out  It  wonld  be,  at 
all  events,  rash  to  prononnce  the 
judgment  with  so  much  confidence 
as  might  justify  the  ulterior  proceed- 
ings in  question. 

But  sill  objections  would  be  ob- 
viated, and  the  present  system  would 
be  consistent,  and  work  admirably, 
if  the  age  of  the  cadet  were  to  be 
advanced  by  some  four  years  or  so— 
if  the  line  were  to  be  drawn  some- 
where between  eighteen  and  nineteen, 
or  thereabouts.  A  military  systenit 
organised  for  purposes  of  spedal  in- 
struction, would  be  perfectly  homo- 
geneous with  such  subjects.  They 
would  come  prepared  with  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  be  assisted  by  tiie 
professors  in  its  application.  It  is 
presumed  that,  with  pupils  of  tills 
standing,  a  year's  practical  instmc- 
tion  in  the  arsenal  would  do  as  mnch 
as  is  at  present  effected  dnring  the 
long  course  of  training  to  which  they 
are  liable, — as  much,  that  is  to  sa^, 
in  respects  purely  professional;  m 
other  respects  more.  In  the  supposed 
case,  the  staff  of  professors  and  mas- 
ters might  remain  as  at  present,  bat 
the  mode  of  imparting  instruction 
would  naturally  be  by  lecture,  in- 
stead of  by  the  present  mode  of 
attendance,  which  involves  so  great 
an  absorption  of  time  on  theoretical 
branches.  We  believe  that  few  per- 
sons conversant  with  the  subject  of 
artillery  and  engineer  requirements 
will  be  found  to  doubt  that  a  single 
year  of  such  a  cadetshlp  wonld  bo 
amply  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 
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There  would  also  be  about  such  an 
arrangement  this  great  advantage: 
A  depot  would  be  maintained  of 
officers  ready  for  immediate  service. 
From  such  a  cadet  company  any 
number  of  artillery  officers  might  be 
drawn,  fit  to  join  the  regiment  at 
once.  In  fact,  we  should  have  en 
permanence  a  cadet  company  of  the 
standing  and  efficiency  of  the  present 
senior  dass  at  the  arsenal.  This  is 
no  slight  matter,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  light  of  recent  occurrences.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  a  sudden  emergency 
may  at  some  time  arise,  when  a  rein- 
forcement of  officers  may  be  required. 
Whence  are  they  to  come?  The 
average  age  of  cadets  is  so  juvenile 
that  it  must  take  years  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  mark  of  actuid  serviceability. 
Meanwhile,  how  is  the  demand  for 
officers  to  be  satisfied?  It  must 
either  be  left  unsatisfied,  or  the  same 
sort  of  remedy  be  sought  to  which 
the  East  India  Company  had  recourse 
some  few  years  since  for  the  supply 
of  their  artillery  necessities — viz., 
that  of  examining  cadets  for  direct 
admission.  This  would  be  contrary 
to  the  desire  of  the  regiment,  and  so 
far  a  measure  to  be  deprecated.  But 
if  it  is  to  be  put  out  of  the  question, 
there  must  be  provided  some  other 
means  of  immediate  supply. 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the 
course  of  instruction  prescribed  to 
the  young  officer  on  first  joining  the 
regiment,  because  it  is  exactly  of  that 
kind  which  common  sense  points  out 
as  appropriate.  The  regulation  re- 
specting this  regimental  course  is  of 
recent  date ;  and  all  deductions  from 
the  few  years'  experience  that  is 
citeable  are  most  favourable.  They 
usually  remain  under  the  charge  of 
the  superintending  captain  for  the 
space  of  six  months — till  such  time, 
at  any  rate,  as  he  reports  them  duly 
qualified  for  regimental  duty.  This 
is  taking  the  average  run  of  things : 
under  the  pressure  of  actual  war 
this  period  is  apt  to  be  curtailed. 
The  course  of  study  pursued  by  the 
young  men  comprises  military  history 
and  tactics,  and  the  law  of  courts- 
martial.  They  have  also  to  attend 
classes  in  French  and  German.  Be- 
sides this,  they  have  to  practise  the 
making  of  military  reconnaissances 
on  a  lajrger  scale  than  is  feasible  dur- 


ing cadetship— being  mounted,  and 
proceeding  over  extensive  tracts  of 
country.  Moreover,  each  of  the 
young  officers  is  expected  to  pursue 
a  course  of  reading,  of  which  he  has 
to  give  account  to  the  officer  in  direc- 
tion of  their  studies.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  officer  to  make  periodically  a 
report  to  the  adjutant- general  of 
artillery,  of  each  individual  thus 
under  his  care.  In  these  reports 
are  recorded  confidentiid  notes  of 
individual  character  and  talent,  and 
by  them  are  furnished  data  for 
the  formation  of  a  professional  esti- 
mate of  the  officers  individually. 
Such  information  it  is  of  course 
highly  important  that  the  authorities 
should  have  at  command. 

This  is  the  last  stage  of  actual 
pupilage.  Thenceforth  the  officer  is 
not  tied  down  to  any  particular 
course  of  study.  Admirable  provi- 
sion, however,  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  affi)rding  to  him  assistance 
in  any  walk  of  science  which  he  may 
wish  to  pursue.  Indeed,  when  we 
speak  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  Institu- 
tion, we  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of 
what  is  regimental,  and  speak  of 
what  is  calculated  to  act  in  the  wide 
sense  as  a  public  benefit.  It  is  the 
newest  in  origm  (at  least  on  its 
present  footing),  but  perhaps  the 
richest  in  promise  of  all  our  scientific 
institutions.  It  is  evident  that  a 
regiment  like  the  Royal  Artillery  is, 
in  virtue  of  its  very  constitution, 
admirably  adapted  to  bring  about 
great  results  in  the  field  of  investiga- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  carefully  educated  men — a  number 
about  equal  to  that  of  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  ordinary  regiments — scattered 
throughout  the  world,  and  yet  held 
together  by  the  centripetal  force  of 
regimental  engagements.  They  have 
all  headquarters  at  one  comm<Mi 
place,  and  of  necessity  have  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  each  other  at 
Woolwich,  and  comparing  notes.  In 
the  case  of  other  societies,  travelling 
has  to  be  paid  for,  and  personal 
investigation  secured,  not  only  at 
considerable  cost,  but  with  great 
diffictdty — a  difficulty  and  expense 
which  are  both  rendered  needless  in 
the  case  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  Insti- 
tution. The  normal  condition  of  the 
constituent  body  is  that  of  a  large 
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number  of  obscnrers  scattered  at 
favourable  intervala  over  the  world, 
with  govemmentai  resoarcos  at  their 
command.  They  are  almost  drivea 
into  the  work  of  collecting  data,  and 
mast  be  tempted  into  observation, 
very  many  of  them,  nnless  they  are 
more  incurions  than  theur  neighbours. 
They  are,  besides,  men  who  have 
been,  every  one  of  them,  drilled  in  the 
practical  operations  of  science,  and 
must  perforce  understand  the  use  of 
instruments,  and  have  more  or  less 
dexterity  in  scientific  manipulations. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  valuable 
body  of  men  has  been,  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  occupying  this  vantage- 
"ground,  and  that  no  great  discoveries 
have  crowned  their  efibrts.  £ven  this 
must  be  said,  with  the  exception  of 
the  field  of  magnetism,  in  which  they 
have  produced  unquestionable  effect. 
But  at  all  events,  who  shall  say  how 
much  valuable  information  has  been 
lost  for  want  of  just  such  a  depository 
of  results  as  we  have  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  Institution  ?  Who  shall  say 
how  many  a  youth  of  promise,  having 
set  his  foot  in  the  right  track,  having 
hit  out  some  true  line  of  investigation, 
has  been  untimely  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  sense  of  individual  insufll- 
ciency,  and  the  want  of  extraneous 
aid  ?  A  man  may  stand  a  good  deal 
of  banter  and  indifference  from  imme* 
diate  associates,  when  he  knows  that, 
beyond  that  circle,  ho  shall  find  assist- 
ance and  appreciation ;  but  few  will 
have  the  resolution  to  persevere  in  a 
troublesome  course,  under  circum- 
stances of  complete  isolation.  Now, 
seeing  that  the  institution  is  calculated 
to  afford,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
support  necessary  to  prevent  the 
swamping  of  zeal,  and  the  assistance 
requisite  to  the  rendering  of  zeal 
effectual,  we  may  expect  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  whatever  talent  there  may 
be  in  the  regiment,  and  of  whatO'er 
yirtue  in  their  favourable  disposition  of 
drcnmstances.  This  is  no  slight  ad- 
vantage, when  we  consider  the  num- 
ber and  the  class  of  men  in  question. 
Among  them  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  talent  of  all  kinds  will 
be  found,  and  occasionally  genius  of 
the  highest  order. 

There  is  something  in  the  vcrv 
spirit  of  roilitaiy  organisation  which 
is  favourable  to  the  purposes  of  scien- 


tific research  on  a  Ur^  scale.  Mili- 
tary men  naturally  beoonMaccostooMd 
to  act  in  combination  ;  to  be  aoconte 
in  taking  obsenrations,  and  transmit- 
ting an  account  of  them  wlien  taken ; 
and  to  maintain  regard  to  a  oomaoo 
centre  of  operations.  Tliia  predispos- 
ing influence  of  militiury  habttnatlons 
is  so  well  recognised  tliat,  for  some 
time  past,  most  of  the  directors  of  our 
various  colonial  observatories  have 
been  chosen  from  among  military  men. 
It  was  by  military  obs^ers  that  ooe 
of  the  most  difficult  operationa  of  prac- 
tical astronomy,  in  our  time,  was  car- 
ried out — viz.  the  drawing  of  the  &- 
mous  North  American  bonndaiy-Iine. 
This  service  was  performed  in  a  maa- 
ner  to  elicit  the  especial  praise  of  the 
Astronomer-Royal,  who,  moreover,  for 
his  part,  has  distinctly  declared  that 
these  are  the  kind  of  persona  that  he 
desires  to  have  as  coadjutors,  whea 
combined  operations  are  to  be  prose- 
cuted. 

On  recent  occaaions,  when  it  has 
become  necessary  to  nuke  choice  of 
assistants  for  such  purposes,  tho  me- 
thod has  been  followed  of  sending 
officers  to  tho  Astronomer-Boyal,  in 
order  that  with  him  they  might  go 
through  a  preliminary  course  of  in- 
struction. One  result  of  tho  vital- 
ising of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institutiai 
is  expected  to  be,  that  the  regiment 
may  become  a  depot  whence  at  any 
time  any  requisite  number  of  snch  as- 
sistants may  be  drawn  at  the  moment 
The  idea  (as  enunciated  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  pontifex  maximus 
of  modem  astronomers)  is,  that,  in- 
stead of  sending  to  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  the  Master-General  may  for- 
ward a  requisition  to  Woolwich,  and 
at  once  get  what  he  wants.  The  re- 
giment would  thus  be  in  the  poaitioo, 
not  only  of  doing  good  service  in  the 
field,  but  of  aiding  the  best  interests 
of  civilisation  and  social  progress. 

Snch  being  the  character  of  the 
men,  such  the  proofs  they  have  already 
given  of  adaptability,  and  such  the 
expectations  concerning  them  in  liigh 
quarters,  it  would  bo  a  pity  not  to 
supply  them  with  ample  '*  verge  and 
scope  enough."  In  this  respect  the 
regiment  and  the  country  have  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  effort  is 
yet  in  its  early  stage,  and  doubtless 
some  things  have  not  been  done  that 
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will  be  seen  to  anon.  There  is,  we 
believe,  at  tbia  moment,  a  lack  of  the 
larger  and  more  costlj  astronomical 
instmrnents.  This  is  inevitable.  But 
in  general  respects  the  institution  is 
well  supplied.  The  laboratory  depart- 
ment is  especially  excellent,  probably 
not  short  of  first-rate.  A  mnseam 
does  not  grow  up  In  a  day ;  the  know- 
ledge of  which  fact  must  console  all 
parties  concerned,  under  present  cir- 
cnmstances  of  empty  shelves.  Cer- 
tainly no  museum  in  the  country  is 
likely  to  be  more  abundantly  enriched, 
since  none  other  retains  so  large  and 
widely-scattered  a  staff  of  collectors. 
It  is  expected  to  be  particularly  valu- 
able in  the  departments  of  geology 
and  mineralogy. 

Besides  this  material  museum,  it  is 
intended  to  maintain  here  another, 
and  probably  not  less  valuable  collec- 
tion—a museum  of  facts.  It  is  hoped 
that  no  observations  worth  recording, 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  by  any 
member  of  the  regiment,  will  hence- 
forth be  allowed  to  lapse  into  oblivion. 
All  being  here  recorded,  results  may 
be  compared,  connections  traced,  and 
laws  brought  to  light.  How  many 
valuable  facts  have  been  apprehended 
in  vain,  because  let  slip  before  the  ap- 
prehending of  certain  other  facts,  on 
comparison  wherewith  their  practical 
use  has  depended !  Now,  this  Is  what 
never  need  happen  again.  To  this 
association  a  man  may  forward  his  ex- 
perimental knowledge,  in  full  assur- 
ance that  the  most  will  be  made  of  it. 
In  all  probability  some  one  will  be 
found  to  follow  up  the  thread  of  inves- 
tigation. At  all  events,  it  will  not  be 
lost,  but  be  guarded  in  the  archives 
of  the  institution  till  the  moment  ar- 
rives for  aptly  utilising  it.  The  officer 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  however  re- 
mote from  present  assistance,  will  be 
able  to  feel  that  he  has  a  place  of  re- 
ference, where  he  will  be  sure  to  find 
sympathy  and  skill  to  help  him  to 
make  the  most  of  his  knowledge.  The 
institution  is  also  made  useful  in  re- 
spect of  general  education.  Classes 
are  organised  for  'the  study  of  lan- 
guages, and  for  the  fine  arts;  and  series 


of  lectures  are  given,  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  prove  of  the  greatest  utility. 
In  short,  it  confers  on  Woolwich  very 
much  of  the  benefits  of  a  university. 

This  completes  the  account  of  what 
is  done  for  the  ofiicera ;  but  a  good 
deal  more  might  be  said  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  men.  The  regi- 
mental sohooiSf  though  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  children,  are  open  to 
the  men,  who  are  at  liberty  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  instruction  therein 
afibrded.  This  they  do  la  large  num- 
bers ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a 
superior  intellectual  tone  is  manifestly 
prevalent  among  them.  We  live  in 
days  when  national  schools  are  excel- 
lent, but  probably  no  one  of  them  is 
better  than  that  of  the  Woolwich  gar- 
rison. It  may  be  asserted  that  no 
men  of  the  like  social  grade  are  better 
educated  than  the  gnouers.  As  for  the 
non-oommisaioned  officers,  they  really 
are  a  very  superior  class  of  persons, 
as  is  proved  by  the  character  of  the 
situations  which  they  occupy  pretty 
genei'ally  on  retiring  from  the  regiment. 

There  is  an  especial  school  in  the 
Royal  Bepository  for  the  non-com- 
missioned officers.  The  education 
afforded  to  them,  besides  subjects 
purely  technical,  comprises  the  rudi- 
ments of  mathematics,  and  military 
and  geometrical  drawing.  The  num- 
bers are  limited,  the  general  ave- 
rage being  about  seventeen ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  selection  is  made  with 
regard  to  good  conduct,  and  token  of 
ability.  The  men  have  pride  in  the 
distinction,  and  are  zealous  in  appli- 
cation ;  and  altogether  the  school 
works  well.  In  point  of  practice,  it 
has  been  found  very  advantageous  to 
give  the  men  an  intelligent  insight 
into  the  applications  of  mechanical 
science  to  theur  own  technical  requu*e- 
ments.  There  is  also  an  admirable 
and  well-regulated  non-commissioned 
officers'  library. 

It  will  of  course  take  some  few 
years  before  the  effect  of  later  im- 
provements can  be  made  manifest ; 
meanwhile  they  are  working  for 
good,  and  tending  to  the  elevating  of 
the  entire  body. 
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We  iDtimtled,  in  Part  L  of  this 
inqnirf/  our  inteotion  of  endeaTOor- 
iDg  to  ascertaiii  the  rate  of  increafle 
in  the  stodu  of  the  precioos  metals 
snbseqoentlj  to  the  first  discoTerj  of 
Mexico  and  Pern,  and  the  effect  pro> 
dnced  npon  the  growth  of  Rnssia, 
and  npon  the  general  commerce  of  the 
world,  bj  the  discoyery  and  increased 
jield  of  the  mines  of  Iberia  and  the 
Ural  mountains.  Before  proceeding, 
howerer,  to  this  difficult  portion  <^ 
onr  subject,  it  would  be  most  desir- 
able if  we  could  arrive  at  something 
uyproaching  to  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  stocks  existing  at  the  period  in 
question ;  and,  in  the  attempt  to  do 
this,  we  are  met  by  most  conflicting 
statements,  the  general  characteristic 
of  which  is  their  gross  exaggeration. 
The  bulk  of  them,  in  fact,  appear  to 
be  mere  guesses ;  the  authors  of 
which  have  left  entirely  out  of  view 
the  quantities  consumed  by  appli- 
cation to  the  arts,  and  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  resulting  from  use 
as  coined  money.  Well-informed 
writers  doubt  whether  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  at  the 
period  of  the  first  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, was  as  great  as  it  had  been  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire ;  and  not  without  reason,  if  the 
law  of  prices  laid  down  by  Mr  Tooke, 
and  political  economists  generally, 
be  correct.  The  command  of  the 
precious  metals,  as  the  money  of  com- 
merce, over  commodities  had  been 
little  diminished;  and  although  a 
lareer  amount  of  the  existing  stock 
had  been  called  into  circulation  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  trading  com- 
munities, the  fact  of  the  limited 
quantity  employed  as  plate  and  for 
ornamental  purposes,  in  the  houses  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  increase  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  in  use,  without  supposing 
that  any  new  sources  of  supply  had 
been  opened  out.    We  cannot,  how- 


ever, carry  onr  researebes  as  to  tUs 
question,  espeeiallj  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  the  predoos  metals  em- 
ployed for  domestic  and  ornameotal 
purposes,  beyond  the  civilised  oo»- 
munities  of  Europe^  Bat  the  stocki 
cannot  have  been  large  upon  the 
value  of  which  tiie  comparativeiy 
small  amounts,  famished  to  the  worid 
on  the  first  discovery  of  Mexico  aad 
Peru,  exercised  so  striking  an  infli- 
ence  as  that  which  we  have  alrea^ 
shown  to  have  resulted.  We  discard 
therefore,  as  ntteriy  untenable,  the 
extravagant  estimates  of  Mootesqniei 
and  others,  who  set  down  the  amount 
of  the  precious  metals  in  every  form, 
existing  before  the  year  1500,  at 
three  thousand  ^t^  hundred  millions; 
and  of  the  coined  gold  and  sflver  at 
nine  hundred  millions;  and  prefer 
the  more  reliable  and  reascmable 
authority  of  Mr  Jacob  and  more 
recent  writers. 

Bir  Jacob  supposes,  and  gives  us 
tolerably  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  arrives,  that 
the  amount  of  coined  money  existing 
at  the  death  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Augustus,  in  the  year  14,  was  about 
£358,000,000.  From  this  he  deducts 
10  per  cent  annually  for  wear,  which 
would  bring  down  the  amount  to 
£87,033,099  in  the  year  48^  the 
period  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Western  Empire.  No  credit  is  given 
here  for  any  accession  to  the  stock 
from  mining  operations.  The  quan- 
tity derived  from  new  sources  was, 
however,  very  limited.  After  the 
irruption  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe, 
mining  was  for  a  considerable  period 
interrupted — the  wear  and  tear,  mean- 
while, going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  Keep- 
ing, however,  to  the  previous  estimate 
of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  Blr  Jacob 
(vol.  ii.  p.  237)  gives  us  the  quantity 
existingin  518atjr78,229,700,  which  in 
806  bad  been  reduced  to  ;£33,674,256. 
About  this  period  mining  operations 
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were  resamed  in  Macedonia,  in  Hnn- 
gary,  and  in  the  Bohemian  dominions 
of  Austria.  The  deposits  in  the  Uartz 
mountains  were  opened,  and  rich 
deposits  were  found  in  Saxony.  The 
search  for  the  precious  metals  in 
France  was  stimulated  by  the  Emperor 


as  it  had  previously  been,  so  small  an 
amount  comparatively  being  in  active 
circulation,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  society.  Still  it  was  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
annual  yield  from  mining  operations. 
Taking  the  whole  facts  into  consider*- 


Charlemagne,  with  some  degree  of    tion,  Mr  Jacob  adopts  the  hypotheti- 


fluccess ;  and  mines  were  also  opened 
in  Lorraine.  The  mines  formerly 
•existing  in  Spain  are  also  said  to 
have  been  reopened,  and  worked  with 
■considerable  success  by  the  Moors 
during  their  domination  over  a  por- 
tion of  that  country,  and  up  to  their 
final  expulsion,  which  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  discovery  of  the 
Western  World.  The  northern  nations 
of  Europe — the  Danes  and  Norwe- 


cal  assumption  that,  ^'  at  the  period 
when  the  mines  oif  Hungary  and 
Germany  were  opened,  or,  as  regards 
the  former,  recommenced  their  work- 
ings, the  whole  quantity  of  coined 
money  amounted  to  not  more  thaa 
about  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  mil- 
lions sterling;**  and  estimates  that, 
up  to  the  discovery  of  America,  that 
amount  had  merely  been  sustained—- 
the  yield  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  and 


gians — possessed,  about  the  period  of  importations  from  Asia  and  Africa, 

the  middle  ages,  considerable  stores  barely  sufficing  to  cover  the  ordinary 

of  the  precious  metals,  which  they  consumption  and  waste, 

used  principally  for  domestic  purposes.  We  have,  then,  the  following  results 

for  ornamenting  their  arms,  ships  of  with  respect  to  the  important  ques- 

war,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  the  wear  tion  of  the  stock  of  the  coined  metals 

and  tear  of  gold  and  silver  during  up  to  the  period  when  they  began  to 

the  period  from  800  to  the  discovery  be  so  rapidly  augmented  from  Mexico 

of  America  was  not  so  considerable  and  Fern : — 


Estimated  stock  in  1492, 

Addition  in  the  twenty-nine  years  between  the 
discovery  of  America  and  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  in  1521,  at  the  rate  of  £52,000  per 
annum,  •  .  .  •  . 

The  amount  for  the  twenty-fiye  years  from  the 
capture  of  Mexico  to  the  discorery  of  Potosi, 
at  the  annual  rate,  as  estimated  by  Humboldt, 
of  £630,000,  .... 


£33,000,000  sterling. 


1,408,000 


Total  stock  in  1546^ 

An  addition  of  50  per  cent  had  thus 
been  made  to  the  stock  of  the  precious 
metals  in  these  fifty-three  years,  be- 
yond what  was  required  to  baLance 
the  ordinary  consumption ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  the  effect  which 
this  seventeen  millions  produced  upon 
prices,  affording  a  very  strong  corro- 
boration of  the  correctness  of  Mr 
Jacob's  estimate  of  the  pre-existing 
stock. 

It  has  been  a  yery  common  suppo- 
sition that  very  large  quantities  of 
the  precious  metals  were  found  by 
the  original  conquerors  of  Mexico  in 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign  and  nobles 
of  that  country;  but  &quiry  shows 
US  that  the  amoant  has  been  exagge- 
rated. Undoubtedly  it  might  be  re- 
garded as  considerable  in  those  dsys. 


15,750,000 
£50,158,000 


as  an  addition  to  the  small  stock  of 
gold  and  silver  in  circulation  in  the 
old  countries.  The  subsequent  coerdon 
of  the  inhabitants  by  their  Spanish 
masters  to  labour  in  the  old,  or  to 
open  out  new  mines,  veiy  consideraUy 
increased  the  previous  yield ;  but  we 
have  shown  that,  up  to  the  period  of 
the  conquest  of  Pern,  it  amounted 
only  to  the  inconsiderable  sum  of 
j^2,000  per  annum,  and,  in  fact,  for 
some  time  scarcely  remunerated  the 
Spanish  goyemment  for  the  cost  of 
retaining  the  country.  It  did  not 
become  so  remunerative  until  its 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
successors  of  Columbus,  who  extended 
their  explorations  further  into  the 
interior  and  along  the  coasts,  exer- 
cising a  much  harder  sway  than  that 
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which  the   easy  temper  and  mode-  **  The  nneltiDg  wm  perfonaed  ia  snal 

ration    of    the    original    discoverer  portable  faroacej,  or  cyUadrical  tubeirf 

prompted.    Vaaco  Nunez,   the  first  clay,  very   broad,  and  P^'^'^i*  » 

koropean  who  had  gazed  upon  the  ««at  number  of  t<»l*f- .,t«;^«^  ^j^ 

Pacific  from  Amwica^^^  ^^^  charcoal,  .nd   the  cur«ni  ofii^ 

have  drawn  largely  from  the  Caciqnet  ^^.^^  ^„^„  j  ^^^  ^^j^^  quiok««d  tbi 

in  the  Isthmna  of  Darien,in  exchange  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  g^^  degree  of  ii- 

forbeads,looking-gla5fle9iandtrinkets.  tensity.     The«e  fnmaces  wm  morei 

Doubtless  the  possession  of  a  few  from  one  elevation  to  another,  accofdicg 

similar  accamuLations  rewarded  the  to  the  dei^ree  of  low  or  high  wind.  Wbn 

scmtlay  of  his  compatriots.    Gene-  it  was  fonnd  that  the  wind  wad  too  9tzwft 

rally  speaking,  however,  in  Mexico  and  consumed  too  much  of  the  faeljthey 

tlic  Spaniards  found  only  the  gold  were  removed  to  a  lower  siioatioL   Bf 

and  silver,  bearing  soil,  the  wealth  of  »»>«"  »«*»«  ^J>«  ?**i^«*  obtained  argma^ 

which  they  had  to  exhume  by  the  ferons  masses,  which  were  smelted  .«« 

coerced  labour  of  its  population.  The    I'' ^^//.J^  J^^^'at  nJZ^K.!Z 

•   1     -  I  i^i  1^-^-.  i.:*i.<^^^     furmeu  oy  a  number  or  persons,  tea  w 

mining  carried  on  had  been  hitherto    ^^^^j^^  ^^\  ^j       lowing  a  fire  throajk 

ot  tbe  very  rudest  kind,  involving  the  ^^pp^  tn^cs  fh)m  one  to  two  yards  h 
minimum  amount  of  labour.  In  fact,  j^,, ^th,  pierced  with  a  nnill  hole  ait  the 
it  may  be  most  properly  termed  eitremity  towards  the  fire,  which  thu 
washing,  tho  precious  metals  being  acted  in  tbe  same  manner  as  ttie  modem 
round  on  the  snrfaoo,  amongst  the  blow-pipe.  By  such  processes  as  thoe, 
sand  and  detritus  of  the  rivers. 
There  were  evidences,  indeed,  of  more 
regular  oi>crationB  in  a  few  localities ; 
but  the  commercial  transactions  of 
tho  new  country  being  very  limited, 
and  gold  and  silver  being  chiefly 
reiiuired  for  domestic  and  ornamental 
purposes,  labour  had  only  been  de- 
voted verv  sparingly  to  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  111  a  most  desultory  manner. 

Mr  Jacob  informs  us,  however,  that 
*'  iu  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
from  the  subjugation  of  Mexico,  mines 
were  at  work  at  Tasco,  at  Lultepeqne, 
and  Tachuca,  which,  if  they  yielded 
little  treasure  When  compared  with 
tho  more  modem  products  of  Valen- 
ciana  and  other  rich  districts,  yet 
brought  into  activity  sufficient  to 
show  what  great  application  might 
olTcct,  and  enough,  combined  with  a 
similar  process  in  Peru,  to  produce  a 
great  influence  on  the  transactions 
of  tho  ancient  continent  as  soon  as 
it  had  reached  the  ports  of  Europe." 

Somewhat  different  was  tho  state 
of  things  which  was  found  existing  in 
Peru  on  its  conquest  by  Plzarro.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  country  had,  for  a 
considerable  period  previously,  culti- 
vated mining  as  a  pursuit,  in  a  some- 
what rude  and  unscientific  manner 
certainly,  but  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success,  of  which,  however,  the  lucas 
received  the  principal  benefit,  ^tr 
Jacob*  states  that^ — 


thoDgh  a  very  large  portion  of  tbe  rilver 
must  hate  remaiued  in  the  scoriii  with- 
out Gombiniug  with  the  galena,  yet  tuck 
a  quantity  could  be  obtained  as  wonM 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  fiscal  oSeen 
of  the  Inca. 

"To  this  method  of  working  majbc 
attributed  the  quantity  of  metallic  trea- 
sure which  I*izarro  was  enabled  to  extort 
from  the  luca  Atahnallpa  aa  his  ranson, 
which,  according  to  Qarcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  is  stated  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or,  ao- 
cordiog  to  Gomara,  at  the  more  probable 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Uioamad 
pounds.  The  plunder  of  Cuzco  was  also 
Tery  large;  and  although  the  amount  of 
it,  as  given  by  Ileneraj  a  writer  long  pos- 
terior to  the  cTent,  and  whose  authority 
does  not  appear,  may  be  exaggerated 
at  fonr  hundred  thousand  pounds,  yet 
there  is  evidence  sufiicfent  to  prore  thai 
the  treasure  found  in  that  city  was  mors 
than  could  have  been  oolloeted  if  it  ksd 
all  arisen  from  the  washings,  and  if  tbe 
Indians  had  not  worked    some  of  tha 


miues. 


i* 


Pausing  here,  and  looking  back 
from  this  important  point  in  history, 
we  have  clearly  shown  tho  extent  of 
the  increased  power  to  carry  out  the 
ambitious  and  grasping  designs  of  her 
monarchs  which  her  new  colonies  had 
thrown  Into  the  possession  of  Spain. 
In  little  more  than  half  a  century,  aa 
amount  equal  to  half  the  stock  of  tho 
coined  metals  previously  existing  in 
the  world  passed  through  her  handSi 
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and  was  lavUbed  io  the  payment  of 
large  armies  raised  amongst  her  own 
snl^ects,  or  In  subsidising  the  govern^ 
ments  and  the  anmlpr  adventurers  of 
other  countries.    Wo  have  already 
remarked  that  no  portion  of  the  vast 
sums  annually  flowing  into  the  conn- 
try  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
the  industrial  arts,  or  to  the  improved 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  from  which 
most  other  nations  have  derived  such 
important  benefits.    Still  less  can  we 
discover  any  eflbrts   made   by  the 
Spanish  peojf^  to  develop  the  vast 
resources  of  the  soil  of  their  newly 
acquired  possessions  in  Mexico.  Their 
efforts  appear  to  have  been  exclusively 
directed  to  the  work  of  extracting  from 
the  coerced  labour  of  the  population 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  gold  and 
silver  so  abundantly  yielded  by  the 
soiL     Yet  we  have  seen,  from  the 
experience  of  the  comparatively  few 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Mexico 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
empire,  even  amidst  the  internal  dis- 
cord with  which  she  has  been  afflicted, 
how  vast  those  resources  are  by  nature, 
and  how  abundantly  they  would,  from 
their  first  discovery,  have  increased 
nnder  the  rule  of  a  wise  and  paternal 
government,  even  in  their  early  con- 
dition as  colonies.    The  only  sensible 
use  which  Spain  made  of  her  abun- 
dant treasures  was  in  the  extension  of 
mercantile  adventure  and  foreign  com- 
merce.   She  had  previously  gained  a 
footing  both  in  the  East  and  the  West 
Indies.    But  the  genius  of  her  people 
was  not  commercial ;  and  they  failed  as 
colonisers.    We  have  already  stated 
that  she  was  shortly  ousted  from  these 
valuable  possessions  by  the  more  en- 
terprisiug  Portuguese,  and  the  com- 
mercial genius  and  naval  prowess  of 
the  English  and  Dutch.    Her  mari- 
time power,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  its  declination  con- 
temporaneously with  her  possession 
of  her  Peruvian  treasures. 

We  are  not  to  assume,  however, 
that  more  than  a  limited  portion  of 
the  mineral  treasures  of  l^ain  was 
used  as  coin.  A  non-commerdal  na- 
tion requires  but  a  very  limited  mone- 
tary circulation.  The  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  period 
marked  by  great  religions,  or,  per- 
haps, we  ought  rather  to  say,  super- 
stitious  fervour.     The   passion   for 


splendour  of  religious  ceremonials  was 
strong  in  the  Spanish  people ;  and  the 
Homish  Church  was  never  known  to 
discourage  the  offerings  of  "  the  faith- 
ful," when  hor  grandeur  and  power 
could  be  promoted  by  them.  Vast 
sums  were  lavished  upon  religious 
edifices,  and  upon  their  adornments. 
The  presentation  to  the  church  of  a 
cross  of  gold,  or  a  shrine  fabricated  out 
of  the  precious  metals,  sufficed  to  wipe 
out  many  a  dark  sin,  or  to  obtain  the 
church's  aid  to  many  an  unholy  ad- 
venture. By  these  and  similar  means 
vast  amounts  of  the  precious  metals 
were  locked  up,  and  rendered  as  use- 
less to  mankind  as  if  they  had  still 
remained  in  their  original  locations. 
Sufficient  quantities,  however,  we 
have  seen,  were  thrown  into  circula- 
tion in  the  form,  or  as  the  basis,  of 
money,  to  stimulate  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  trading  and  manufac- 
turing communities  of  other  countries, 
and  to  enable  them  ultimately,  by  the 
ordinary  profits  of  commerce  and  of 
usury,  to  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  trea- 
sures which  Spain  and  other  prodncen 
of  the  precious  metals  permitted  to 
pass  through  their  hands  with  scarcely 
an  attempt  at  increase  or  accnmhla- 
tion. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  minote 
examination  of  the  cirenmstanoes 
attendant  upon  the  conquest  of  Per« 
by  its  first  discoverer,  Francisco  Pi* 
zarro.  It  has  been  previously  stated 
that,  on  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  found  considerable  stores  of  the 
precious  metals  existing  in  the  conn* 
try,  the  accumulations  of  previous 
mining  operations.  No  portion,  how* 
ever,  of  these  was  in  the  form  of 
money,  or  coined.  The  bulk  was  con- 
tained in  the  palaces  of  the  Incas  and 
superior  nobility,  who  were  descended 
from  the  same  original  stock,  reputed 
by  the  Peruvian  people  to  be  divine ; 
and  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  the 
sun,  which  was  worshipped  as  a  divi- 
nity ;  and  a  large  portion  was  worn  in 
various  shapes  as  personal  ornaments. 
Mr  Prcscott,  in  his  HUtory  of  the  Can* 
quest  of  Peru^  gives  us  the  following 
description  of  the  temple  at  Cusoo  :— 

^  The  most  renowned  of  the  Peravian 
temples,  the  pride  of  the  ci^pital  and  the 
wonder  of  the  empire,  was  at  Cozoai 
where,  nnder  the  munificence  of  snccet- 
slve  aovereigna,  it  had  become  lo  enriched 
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that  it  reoeired  the  same  of  Corioancba, 
or  '  the  Place  of  gold.'  It  consisted  of 
a  principal  building  and  seyeral  chapels 
and  inferior  edifices,  covering  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
And  completely  encompassed  by  a  wall, 
which,  with  the  edifices,  was  all  con- 
structed of  stone.  The  work  was  of  the 
kind  already  described  in  the  other  pub- 
lic buildings  of  the  country,  and  was  so 
finely  executed  that  a  Spaniard,  who  saw 
at  in  its  glory,  assures  us  he  could  call  to 
mind  only  two  edifices  in  Spain  which, 
tn  their  workmanship,  were  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  it.  Yet  this  substantial, 
«nd,  in  some  respects,  magnificent  struc- 
ture, was  thatched  with  straw  ! 

"  The  interior  of  the  temple  was  the 
most  worthy  of  admiration.  It  was  lite- 
rally a  mine  of  gold.  On  the  western 
wall  was  emblazoned  a  representation  of 
the  Deity,  consisting  of  a  human  counte- 
nance looking  forth  from  amidst  innumer- 
able rays  of  light,  which  emanated  from 
it  in  every  direction,  in  the  same  manner 
•as  the  sun  is  often  personified  with  us. 
The  figure  was  engraved  on  a  massive 
plate  of  gold,  of  enormous  dimensions, 
thickly  powdered  with  emeralds  and  pre- 
cious stones.  It  was  so  situated  in  front 
of  the  great  eastern  portal  that  the  rays 
of  the  morning  sun  fell  directly  upon  it  at 
its  rising,  lighting  up  the  whole  apart- 
ment with  an  effulgence  that  seemed  more 
than  natural,  and  which  was  reflected  back 
fnm  the  golden  ornaments  with  which 
the  walls  and  ceiling  were  everywhere 
encrusted.  Gold,  in  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  was  '  the  tears  wept 
£j  the  sun' ;  and  every  part  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  temple  glowed  with  burnished 
plates  and  studs  of  the  precious  metaL 
The  cornices  which  surrounded  the  walls 
of  the  sanctuary  were  of  the  same  costly 
material ;  and  a  broad  belt  or  frieze  of 
gold,  let  into  the  stone-work,  encompassed 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  edifice. 

^  Adjoining  the  principal  structure 
were  several  chapels  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. One  of  them  was  consecrated  to 
the  moon,  the  deity  next  held  in  reverence 
«B  the  mother  of  the  Incas.  Her  e£Bgy 
was  delineated  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  sun,  on  a  vast  plate  that 
nearly  covered  one  side  of  the  apartment. 
But  this  plate,  as  well  as  all  the  decora- 
tions of  the  building,  was  of  silver,  as 
suited  to  the  pale  silvery  light  of  the 
beautiful  planet  There  were  three  other 
chapels,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  host  of  stars,  who  formed  the  bright 
oonrt  of  the  sister  of  the  sun ;  another 
was  consecrated  to  his  dread  ministers  of 
▼engeance,  the  Thunder  and  the  Light- 
ning; and  a  third  to  the  RainboW|  whose 
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many-coloured  arch  spanned  the  walls  4. 
the  edifice  with  hues  almost  as  radiait 
as  its  own.  There  were,  besides,  sevenl 
other  buildings,  or  insul&ted  apartmeBli^ 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  nnmeroin 
priests  who  officiated  in  the  services  df 
the  temple. 

^  All  the  plate,  the  ornaments,  tin 
utensils  of  every  description  appropriated 
to  the  uses  of  religion,  were  of  gold  or 
silver.  Twelve  immense  Tases  of  the  lit- 
ter metal  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  great 
saloon,  filled  with  grain  of  the  ImiiiB 
com ;  the  censers  for  the  perfomes,  thi 
ewers  which  held  the  water  for  saoifiea^ 
the  pipes  which  conducted  it  throngk 
subterraneous  channels  into  the  buiid> 
ings,  the  reservoir  that  received  it,  eves 
the  agricultural  implements  used  in  the 
gardens  of  the  temple,  were  all  of  ti» 
same  rich  materials.  The  gardens,  like 
those  described  belonging  to  the  royal 
palaces,  sparkled  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  various  imitations  of  the  regetaUs 
kingdom.  Animals  also  were  to  be  found 
there — among  which  the  llama  with  ifti 
golden  fleece — executed  in  the  same 
style,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  whic^ 
in  this  instance,  probably  did  not  surpaai 
the  excellence  of  the  materiaL*' 

It  was  not,  howeyer,  for  soma 
years  after  their  first  entrance  into 
the  conntrj,  or  antil  thej  had  acquir- 
ed increased  numbers  and  power  from 
Spain,  that  the  conquerors  dared  to 
outrage  the  national  feeling  by  the 
sacrilegious  appropriation  of  this  vast 
mass  of  mineral  wealth.  When  at  length 
they  did  so,  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  costly  articles  bad  been  buried 
by  the  natiyes,  or  thrown  into  the 
waters  of  the  riyers  and  the  lakes. 
*^  Such  things  as  were  in  their  nature 
portable  were  speedily  remoyed  to 
gratify  the  crayings  of  the  conquerors, 
who  eyen  tore  away  the  solid  cornices 
and  frieze  of  gold  from  the  great  tem- 
ple, filling  up  the  yacant  places  with 
the  cheaper,  but — ^since  it  aflTords  no 
temptation  to  extrayagance — more 
durable,  material  of  plaster.  It  is 
computed  that,  besides  the  great  tern- 
pie  at  Cnzco,  there  were  from  three 
to  four  hundred  inferior  temples  and 
religious  houses  in  the  Peruyian  cafo- 
tal  and  its  enyirons,  besides  many 
splendid  temples  and  religious  honsef 
scattered  oyer  the  proyinces.** 

It  was  not  for  some  years  after  the 
conquest  of  this  wealthy  land  that 
much  of  its  gold  and  silyer  storet 
found  their  way  to  Spain;  and  eyea 
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then  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
amount  was  limited  to  the  Spanish 
monarches  share  in  the  ransom  ex- 
acted from  the  nnfortnnate  Inca, 
Atahaallpa,  and  the  sack  of  Cuzco, 
added  to  the  savings  conyeyed  home 
by  such  fortunate  adventurers  as  from 
time  to  time  returned  to  Europe, 
satisfied  with  their  accumulations, 
and  anxious  to  exchange  the  discom- 
forts and  toil  of  the  newly  acquured 
country  for  the  comparative  ease  and 
dignity  which  the  possession  of  the 
precious  metals  enabled  them  to 
enjoy.  Ample  stores,  however,  of 
those  metals,  ahready  won  from  the 
earth,  were  left  behind  to  feed  the 
rapacity  of  even  a  race  of  Spanish 
adventurers  for  years  to  come.  To 
assist  us  in  forming  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  stores  left  for  future  ad- 
venturers to  appropriate,  we  may 
here  advert  to  a  singular  practice 
which  existed  amongst  the  Incas  and 
the  Peruvian  princes.  The  palaces 
of  the  latter  almost  vied  with  those 
of  the  Inca  himself  in  magnificence 
and  costly  adornment ;  yet  we  learn 
that^ 

**  The  we&lth  displayed  by  the  Pem- 
vian  princes  was  only  that  which  each 
had  amassed  individually  for  himself, 
fie  owed  nothing  to  inheritance  from  his 
predecessors.  On  the  deoease  of  an  Inoa» 
bis  palaces  were  abandoned ;  all  his 
treasures,  except  what  were  employed  in 
his  obsequies,  his  furniture  and  apparel, 
were  suffered  to  remain  as  he  had  left 
them,  and  his  numerous  mansions  were 
closed  up  for  erer.  The  reason  of  this 
was  the  popular  belief  that  the  soul 
•of  the  departed  monarch  would  return 
after  a  while  to  reanimate  his  body  on 
«arth  ;  and  they  wished  that  he  should 
find  everything  to  which  he  had  been 
ii6ed  in  life  prepared  for  his  reception. 

**  When  an  Inca  died,  or,  to  use  his 
•own  language,  was  called  to  the  mansions 
of  his  father,  the  Sun,  his  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity. The  bowels  were  tiUcenfrom  the 
body  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Tampu,  about  five  leagues  from  the 
capital  A  quantity  of  his  plate  and 
jewels  was  buried  with  them.  A  num- 
ber of  his  attendants  and  favourite  con- 
cubines, amounting,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
to  a  thousand,  were  immolated  on  his 
tomb.  The  body  of  the  deceased  Inca 
was  skilfully  embalmed  and  removed  to 


the  Great  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzoo. 
There  the  Peruvian  sovereign,  on  enter- 
ing the  awful  sanctuary,  might  behold 
the  efBgies  of  his  royal  ancestors  ranged 
in  opposite  files  ;  the  men  on  the  righty 
and  their  queens  on  the  left,  of  the  great 
luminary  which  blazed  in  refulgent  gold 
on  the  walls  of  the  temple.  The  bodieef, 
clothed  in  princely  attire,  which  they 
bad  been  accustomed  to  wear,  were 
placed  on  chairs  of  gold  with  their 
heads  inclined  downward  ;  their  hands 
placidly  crossed  over  their  bosoms  ;  their 
countenances  exhibiting  their  natural 
dusky  hue,  less  liable  to  change  than  the 
iVesher  colouring  of  a  European  com- 
plexion —  and  their  hair  of  raven  blaok| 
or  silvered  over  with  age,  according  to 
the  period  at  which  they  died.  It  seem- 
ed like  a  company  of  solemn  worshippers 
fixed  in  devotion,  so  true  were  the  forms 
and  lineaments  to  life.  The  Peruvians 
were  as  successful  as  the  Egyptians  in 
the  miserable  attempt  to  perpetuate  the 
lineaments  of  the  body  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  to  it  by  nature."  * 

These  venerated  effigies  were  re- 
moved by  the  natives  before  the  capi- 
tal was  sacked  by  the  Spaniards ;  and 
it  is  also  said  that  most  of  the  trea- 
sures contained  in  the  royal  palaces 
were  removed  and  secreted  from  the 
dutch  of  the  invaders,  and  an  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  thus  secured  very 
far  above  that  which  they  succeeded 
in  appropriating. 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  Peru  was  comparatively  worth- 
less as  a  possession  to  Spain,  and 
nnder  successive  members  of  the 
Pizarro  family  might  be  ssdd  almost 
to  have  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to 
the  Spanish  crown.  During  this 
period  a  great  social  change  had  been 
created  in  the  new  country  by  the 
nse,  for  the  first  time  there,  of  gold 
and  silver  as  money.  The  treasures 
seized  by  the  adventurers  were  melted 
into  ingots  of  a  uniform  standard, 
which  were  divided  amongst  them— 
six  thousand  pesos  d*oro  (about 
£4000  sterling)  being  the  share  of 
each  cavabry  soldier,  and  half  that 
amount  that  of  the  infantry.  The 
sudden  influx  of  so  much  wedth,  it  is 
said,  in  so  transferable  a  form,  among 
a  party  of  reckless  adventurers,  little 
accustomed  to  the  possession  of  money, 
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had  its  natural  effect.  It  snpplied 
them  with  the  means  of  gaming,  so 
strong  and  common  a  passion  with 
the  Spaniards  that  it  may  be  consider- 
ed a  national  yice.  Fortnnes  were 
won,  and  lost  and  won,  in  a  single  day, 
snfficient  to  render  the  proprietors 
independent  for  life;  and  many  a 
desperate  gamester,  by  an  nnlacky 
throw  of  the  dice  or  tarn  of  the  cards, 
saw  hirosdf  stripped  In  a  few  boars  of 
the  fruits  of  toil,  and  obliged  to  begin 
over  again  the  business  of  rapine. 
Among  these  one  in  the  cavalry  ser- 
vice is  mentioned,  named  Leglnzand, 
who  had  received  as  his  booty  the 
image  of  the  sun  raised  on  a  plate  of 
bnmished  gold,  spread  over  the  walls 
In  a  recess  of  the  great  temple,  and 
which,  ibr  some  reason  or  other,  per- 
haps because  of  Its  superior  fiacness, 
was  not  recast  like  the  other  orna- 
ments. This  rich  prize  the  spend- 
thrift lost  in  a  single  night ;  whence  it 
became  to  be  a  proverb  in  Spain — 
*^  Jaega  el  Sol  antes  que  amanezca  " 
—"Play  away  the  son  before  sun- 
rise." 
The  historian  informs  us  that-* 

"  The  efieot  of  such  a  surfeit  of  the 
preoioufl  metals  w»s  inatantly  felt  oa 
prices.  The  most  ordinary  articles  were 
only  to  be  had  for  ezorbitaot  sums.  A 
quire  of  paper  sold  for  tea  pesos  d'oro, 
the  commercial  value  of  the  precious 
metals  represented  by  the  term  pesos 
d*oro  being  three  dollars  and  7  cents  pre- 
sent eurreney»  or  about  18s.  A  bottle  of 
wine  sold  for  sixty  ;  a  sword  for  forty  or 
fifty ;  a  cloak  for  a  hundred,  sometimes 
more  ;  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  thirty  or  forty 
pesos  d*oro  ;  and  a  good  horse  could  not 
be  had  for  less  than  twenty-fire  hundred. 
Some  brought  a  still  higher  price.  Every 
article  rose  in  Talue,  as  gold  and  silver, 
the  representatives  of  all,  declined.  Oold 
and  titrtrf  in  ihort,  uemed  to  ht  the  only 
thinffi  in  Cuico  that  were  not  wealth" 

The  inflax  of  the  precious  metals  of 
Pern  into  Spain  was  not  fully  deve- 
loped, and  did  not  become  of  a  regu- 
lar character,  until  the  mission  of  the 
licentiate,  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  had 
been  successful  in  overthrowing  the 
power  of  the  Pizarros,  and  introduc- 
ing order  and  regular  laws  into  the 
country.  By  the  wise  measures  of 
the  same  agent  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, the  condition  of  the  native  po- 
pulation was    materially  improved. 
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The  title  to  property  was  secured,  and 
able  and  upright  judges  wereappoin^ 
ed,  who  laboured  diligently  with  their 
chief  to  correct  the  mischief  caused  bj 
the  misrule  of  their  predecessors.  Tbi 
career  of  Gasca  is  a  somewhat  remark- 
ableone;  it  is  recorded  of  him  that— 

"  Bv  a  calm  appeal  to  reasoa  U 
wrought  a  change  in  the  hearts  of  th« 
people ;  and,  withoat  costing  a  dcof  of 
blood  to  a  single  loyal  snbject,  he  up- 
pressed  a  rebellion  whidi  had  meueed 
Spain  with  the  loss  of  the  weallhiesi  tf 
her  provinces.  He  had  punished  tbs 
guilty^  and  in  their  spoiU  found  tk 
means  to  recompense  Um  faithfoL  Hs 
had,  moreover^  so  well  hnsba&ded  tk 
resources  of  the  country,  that  be  was  c» 
abled  to  pay  off  the  large  loan  wkkh  k 
had  negotiated  with  the  merclianti  of tbc 
colony  for  the  expenaes  of  the.  war, ex- 
ceeding nine  hundred  thousand  pesos 
d'oro.  Nay,  more  ;  by  his  eoononj  bs 
had  saved  a  million  and  a  half  of  di^iii 
for  the  govemmenty  which  for  some  jeais 
had  received  nothing  f^m  Pera  ;  and  bs 
now  proposed  to  carry  home  this  aeoep- 
table  treasure  to  swell  the  royal  coftia 
All  this  had  been  accomplished  withsut 
the  cost  of  outfit,  or  salary,  or  any  chaifs 
to  the  crown,  except  that  of  his  own  fn* 
gal  expenditure. 

**  Gasca  was  most  graciously  receired  oa 
his  return  by  hia  sovereign,  Charles  tbs 
Fifth,  to  whom  the  treasure  which  bs 
brought,  and  the  trustworthy  account  of 
the  value  ofhis  new  possession,  were  most 
acceptable,  at  a  time  when  the  exchcqaer 
of  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
poverty,  caused  by  the  expensive  Eoze- 
pean  struggles  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. Previously,  however,  to  the  mis- 
sion of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  the  greed  of 
the  early  discoverers  of  the  eountry  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  vast  future  aecei- 
siona  to  the  monetary  resources  of  tbs 
worid.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  silver  hillt  of  Potosi, 
which,  however,  were  not  worked  effec- 
tually until  some  years  after  their  first 
acquisition.  Under  the  superintendence  of 
Cabajal,  a  faithfiil  friend  and  companioB 
of  Gonzalo,  a  vein  of  extraordinary  rich- 
ness was  opened,  which  soon  enabled  him 
to  send  large  remittances  to  Lima  ;  uaA. 
it  is  recorded  by  the  Spanish  historian, 
Tarate,  that  the  effect  was  such,  aeeord- 
ing  to  Garcilasso,  that  in  ten  years  tnm 
this  period  an  iron  horse-shoe  in  that 
quarter  oame  to  be  worth  nearly  its 
weight  in  silver,  whilst  the  tide  of  wealth 
which  flowed  in  firom  the  mines  supplied 
Pizarro  with  the  resources  of  a  Euro- 
pean monarch.   Previously  to  this  period. 
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however,  the  yisit  of  Hermftndo  Pizarro 
to  bis  Dative  land,  and  his  appearance  at 
court  with  gold  to  the  amoont  of  half  a 
million  of  pc$oa,  mnch  of  it  in  the  form  of 
those  beautiful  manufactures  of  the  pre- 
eious  metals  for  which  the  Indians  of 
Peru  were  so  celebrated,  and  the  arrival 
with  him  of  a  number  of  private  adven- 
turers, laden  with  wealth,  had  excited  in 
Spain  a  perfect  rage  for  emigration. 

'  The  conquest  of  Mexico,  though  call- 
ing forth  general  admiration,  as  a  brilliant 
ai^  wonderful  exploit,  had  as  yet  fttiled 
Id  produce  those  golden  results  which  had 
been  so  fondly  anticipated.  The  splendid 
mmises  held  out  by  Francis  Pizarro,  on 
his  recent  visit  to  the  country,  had  not 
revived  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen, 
made  incredulous  by  repeated  disappoint- 
ment. All  that  they  were  assured  of  was 
the  difiiculties  of  the  enterprise ;  and  their 
distrust  of  its  results  was  sufficiently 
•hown  by  the  small  number  of  fbllowers, 
and  those  only  of  the  most  desperate 
•tamp,  who  were  willing  to  take  their 
chance  in  the  adventure. 

^  But  now  these  promises  were  realised. 
It  was  no  longer  the  golden  reports  that 
they  were  to  trust,  but  the  gold  itself, 
which  was  displayed  in  such  profusion 
before  them.  All  eyes  were  now  turned 
towards  the  West.  The  broken  spend- 
thrift Faw  in  it  the  quarter  where  he  was 
to  repair  his  fortunes  as  speedily  as  he 
had  ruined  them.  The  merchant,  instead 
of  seeking  the  precious  commodities  of  the 
East,  looked  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  counted  on  far  higher  gains,  where 
the  most  common  articles  of  life  com- 
manded so  exorbitant  prices.  The  eava- 
Uer,  eager  to  win  both  gold  and  glory  at 
tiie  point  of  his  lance,  thought  to  find  a 
liur  field  for  his  prowess  on  the  mountain 
plains  of  the  Andes."  * 

As  has  been  the  case  with  respect 
to  nearly  all  the  conquests  of  the 
Spanish  people,  in  their  ayiditjr  for 
endden  gain — for  the  possession  of 
cold  and  silver — thej  neslected,  and 
m  fact  wantonly  destroyed,  sonrces  of 
wealth  and  of  fntnre  commercial  great- 
ness, almost  incalcnlable  in  extent 
Wo  may  instance  their  treatment  of 
the  vast  flocks  of  llamas  which  they 
found  spread  over  every  portion  of  the 
country  on  theur  arrival,  the  wool  of 
which  furnished  the  material  for  cloths 
of  exquisite  manufacture  and  dyes, 
«qual  indeed  in  beauty  to  the  finest 
productions  of  the  East.    These  ani- 
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mals  were  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  Sun  and  the  Inca;  and  the  utmost 
care  was  manifested  in  their  rearing, 
and  to  promote  their  increase.  They 
were  scattered  over  the  different  pro- 
vinces, chiefly  in  the  colder  regions  of 
the  country,  where  they  were  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  experienced  shepherds, 
who  conducted  them  to  different  pas- 
tures, according  to  the  change  of  sea- 
son. A  few  only  were  slaughtered  for 
the  consumption  of  the  court,  and  for 
religious  festivals,  and  then  only  the 
males.  They  were  sheared  at  the 
appointed  period,  the  wool  deposited 
in  the  nublic  magazines,  whence  it 
was  dealt  out  to  families  in  quantities 
apportioned  to  their  wants,  and  spun 
and  woven  by  the  female  portion  of 
each  household.  Bv  the  Spaniards 
these  valuable  animals  were  slaughter- 
ed with  such  recklessness,  as  a  Spanish 
writer,  Oudezardo,  the  governor  of 
Cuzco,  informs  us,  that  ^^  in  four  years, 
more  of  these  animals  perished  than 
in  four  hundred  In  the  times  of  the 
Incas.  The  flocks,  once  so  numerous 
over  the  broad  table-lands,  were  now 
thinned  to  a  scanty  number,  that 
sought  shelter  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Andes.  The  poor  Indian,  without 
food,  without  the  warm  fleece  which 
furnished  him  a  defence  against  the 
cold,  now  wandered  half  starved  and 
naked  over  the  plateau.** 

It  is  truly  painful  to  contemplate 
the  serious  change  for  the  worse 
which  took  place  amongst  the  Peru- 
vian population,  whilst  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  arbitrary  sway  of  Fran* 
dsco  Pizarro  and  his  successors.  The 
rule  of  the  Incas  was  upon  the  whole 
a  mild  and  patriarchal  one.  Although 
their  subjects  were  not  permitted  op- 
portunities of  rising  much  above  their 
oridnal  position  in  ,tfae  social  fabric, 
and  were  virtually' not  free  agents, 
being  compelled  to  work  for  the  mo- 
narchs  and  the  superior  nobility,  vet 
the  tasks  allotted  them  were  within 
their  strength  to  perform,  and  were 
gone  through  with  alacrity  and  cheer- 
fulness. Poverty  was  unknown  in  the 
country ;  and  if  the  natives  could  not 
become  individually  rich,  neither  were 
any  pennitted  to  want.  The  arts  of 
civilisation  had  obviously  been  long 
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cultivated  amongst  them,  probabljr  for 
centuries,  although  whence  derived 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
Their  pubUc  roads  alone  afforded  evi- 
dence of  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  a  vastness  of  design,  com- 
bined with  power  to  construct,  which 
have  struck  every  traveller  with  asto- 
nishment. Humboldt  has  recorded 
that  **  the  roads  of  the  Incas  were 
among  the  most  useful  and  stupendous 
works  ever  executed  by  man."  And 
in  one  respect  they  were  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  similar  works  con- 
structed by  the  Romans.  Small  build- 
ings or  stations  were  erected  alonff 
them,  at  distances  variously  estimated 
at  from  a  league  to  five  miles  asunder, 
which  served  as  resting-places  for  a 
numerous  corps  of  chasquis  or  couriers, 
by  whose  means  despatches  could  be 
forwarded  from  one  extreme  of  the 
empire  to  another,  it  is  said,  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per 
day.  Poetry,  in  the  form  of  ballads, 
was  cultivated  amongst  the  Peruvians ; 
and  it  is  even  said  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  dramatic  composi- 
tion. 

Far  different  became  their  condition 
after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the 
arbitrary  dominion  of  their  conquerors. 
The  Spaniards  were  merciless  in  then: 
exactions  of  labour  from  their  Indian 
slaves.  Regarding  gold  as  the  means 
by  which  every  luxury  and  enjoyment 
were  brought  within  their  reach, 
human  life  even  was  not  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  it. 
Their  victims  were  literally  worked 
into  the  grave,  as  the  cheapest  asylum 
which  offered  itself  for  those  who  could 
work  no  longer.  In  the  mean  time, 
every  outrage  which  the  most  atro- 
cious wickedness  could  suggest,  was 
practised  towards  this  inoffensive 
people.  The  most  boundless  scope 
was  given  to  licentiousness.  The 
young  maiden  was  torn,  without  re- 
morse, from  the  arms  of  her  family, 
to  gratify  the  passion  of  her  brutal 
conqueror.  The  sacred  houses  of  the 
Virgins  of  the  Sun  were  broken  open 
and  violated,  and  the  cavalier  swell- 
ed his  harem  with  a  troop  of  Indian 
girls,  making  it  seem  that  the  Crescent 
would  have  been  a  more  fitting  symbol 
for  his  banner  than  the  immaculate 
Cross. 

We  need  scarcely  ask  what  must 
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have  been  the  socIaI  eonditioi  tf 
Spain  herself,  when  her  popilatui 
had  been  reinforced  bj  the  retontf 
successive  bandB  of  these  mthkoBai 
utterly  deprmved  adventurers.  We 
know,  in  fact,  that  society  throogboit 
other  European  countries  was  oon- 
taminated  by  their  presence. 

The  influx  of  gold  and  silver  froa 
the  Spanish  colonies  into  Enn^  ca 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  proo»dei 
with  any  regularity  before  the  middlt 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Humbdil 
estimates  the  annual  supply  as  fi^ 
lows: — 

From   1556  to  1578,    £448,000  ateriii|> 
„      1579  „   1600,       280,000      , 

On  the  discovery  of  America,  ii 

has  been  previously  stated,  thecoM 

money  in  the  world  was  believed  to 

be  £34,000,000 

Produce  of  1 12yeaiiB, 

aUowing  for  wear 

and  tear,  138,000,000 

£172,000,000 
A  large  portion  of  thia  increase 
must  obviously  have  come  firom  oibsr 
sources  than  the  American  mmes; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  melting  dowi 
of  plate  in  various  countries  of  Europe, 
to  provide  the  funds  for  war.  It  is  es- 
timated that  £42,000,000  sterling  was 
abstracted  daring  the  period  in  qust- 
tion,  by  the  extension  of  the  cooDh 
merce  of  Europe,  and  of  Eogland  in 
particular,  with  Asia  and  other  east- 
em  countries,  leaving  £130,000,000 
as  the  coined  money  of  Europe.  The 
effect  of  so  large  an  addition  to  the 
circulating  medium  was  a  rapid  en- 
hancement of  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties in  every  country.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL,  during  a  period  regardei 
as  one  of  great  dearth,  the  price  of 
wheat  was  3s.  4d.  per  quarter.  Frooi 
1583  to  1592  the  average  was  20b.  9d^ 
and  from  1593  to  1602  it  had  risen 
to  dSs.  dd.  Prices  of  commodities 
senerally  throughout  Europe  were  en- 
hanced in  similar  proportion.  Dm 
Sancho  Moncada,  who  published  hs 
work  at  Madrid  in  1619,  after  boast- 
ing *^  de  que  el  oro  el  plata  eran  coae 
cha  esta  nacion,**  adds,  that  **  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Indies  he  who 
possessed  one  hundred  reals  was  as 
rich  as  he  who  now  enjoys  five  hun- 
dred ;  for  with  the  abundance  of  gold 
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tnd  silyer,  their  value  haa  fallen,  and 
the  valae  of  whatever  has  to  be  bought 
with  money  has  likewise  increased." 
Of  course,  in  the  last  sentence  the 
worthy  Spaniard  only  tells  us  the  same 
story  a  second  time,  though  in  a  diffe- 
rent form.  The  principal  sufferers 
were  the  monarch  and  great  land- 
owners, who  derived  their  incomes 
from  the  soil,  in  the  shape  of  fixed  in- 
comes from  fines,  chief  rents,  or  under- 
leases for  lives  or  years,  and  the  la- 
bouring classes,  whose  wages  were  not 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

The  increase  of  gold  and  silver  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  has  been 
estimated  at  £337,500,000.  Deducting 
one-tenth  of  this  amount  for  the  supply 
of  the  East,  we  have  £304,750,000 
left  for  the  wants  of  Europe.  Of  this 
amount  Mr  Jacob  (vol.  ii.  131)  puts 
down  £297,000,000  as  the  amount  of 
coined  money.  The  population  dur- 
ing the  century  had  increased  40  per 
cent,  which  would  tend  to  check  ex- 
cessive prices,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  coin  to  be  used  for  en- 
larged exchange  transactions. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  a  con- 
siderably increased  amount  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  CathoUc  churches  and  in 
private  dwellings.  Watches,  both  in 
gold  and  silver  cases,  became  more 
generally  worn,  as  these  watches  be- 
came cheapened  in  their  manufocture. 
A  larger  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  was  used  ht  gilding,  plating, 
lace,  &c.,  and  the  possession  of  vari- 
ous utensils  of  gold  and  silver  became 
an  object  of  ambition  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry  throughoutEurope.*  From 
1700  to  1809,  the  increase  of  the 
precious  metals  is  estimated  at 
£706,464,434,  the  annual  produce 
having  been,  during  the  century, 
nearly  \  £8,000,000  sterling.  The 
stock  of  coin,  however,  is  only  esti- 
mated, in  1809,  at  £380,000,000  ster- 
Ung.t  Of  course,  in  this  estimate,  as 
in  previous  ones,  wear  and  tear  is 
taken  into  consideration.  In  regard- 
ing the  slow  increase  in  the  stock  of 
coin  up  to  the  close  of^the  eighteenth 
century,  as  compared  with  the  in- 


crease in  the  stock  of  the  precious 
metals  in  other  forms,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  in  many  of  the  princi- 
pal trading  countries  of  Europe,  the 
domestic  transactions  could  be  effi- 
ciently carried  on  by  means  of  paper 
representative  money,  thus  enabling 
a  large  portion  of  the  precious  metals 
to  be  employed  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  Jacob  thus  winds  up  his  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  our  supply  of  these 
metals  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century : — 

'*  Viewing  Europe  as  a  whole,  compre- 
hending with  it  England,  and  taking  into 
the  yiew  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  had  risen  from  low  beginnings  to 
become  a  wealthy  and  independent  power^ 
we  are  compelled  to  belieye  that  the 
whole  mass  of  material  wealth  had  in- 
creased at  a  rate  much  beyond  that  which 
has  been  shown  to  haye  been  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  precious  metals.    If  we 
could  be  led  to  estimate  the  rate  of  the 
adyanoe  in  material  wealth  to  haye  been 
yery  much  beyond  the  rate  of  the  increase 
of  metallic  wealth,  we  might  expect  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  in  general  would 
haye  fallen,  instead  of  haying  risen  in  the 
period  under  consideration.      It   musty 
howeyer^  be  borne  in  mind,  that  times  of 
internal  turbulence  fayour  the  conyersion 
of  articles  of  metallic  wealth  from  articles 
of  luxury  into  current  coin.    This  opera- 
tion, especially,  was  proceeding  in  the 
early  part  of  the  wan  which  originated 
in  Uie  French  Revolution.    In  Franc* 
itself  the  most  tangible  property  of  the 
royal  and  noble  fiunilies  who  became 
emigrants  was  their  plate  and  jewela» 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  churches^ 
monasteries,  and  other  public  establish- 
ments.    Whether  that  plate  was  sold  to 
supply  the  means  of  emigration,  whether 
it  yrae  conflscated  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Convention,  or  deyoted  to' unauthorised 
pillage,  the  greater  part  of  it  would,  Ayr 
the  nke  of  more  fiMsUity  in  its  circulation^ 
be  oonyerted  into  coined   money.     In 
Italy,  where  the  churches^  shrines,  and 
religious  institutions  were  richly  fnnushed 
wi£  ornaments  of  silyer  and  gold,  the 
greater  part  was  seized  either  by  the 
assailants  or  defenders,  and   conyerted 
into  coin.    The  same  course  of  eyenta 
may  be  obseryed  in  the  Netherlands,  io 
Austria,in  the  parts  of  Southern  Grermany, 
and,  though  at  a  later  period,  in  Saxony» 
in  Prussia,  and  the  north  of  Grermany, 
and,  finally,  in  Portugal  and  Spain.'* 


Jacob,  yol.  ii.  p.  131. 


t  Ibid.,  ii.  p.  214. 
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We  mort  briefljr  advert  to  the  ino- 
fjeaB  of  the  topplj  from  the  mines  of 
RuafiUL  Their  Tidd,  op  to  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  present  eentny,  ie 
indoded  in  the  preriooslj  giTon  esti- 
mmtes  of  Mr  Jacob . 

From  a  Tery  earljr  period  it  was 
known  that  the  soil  of  Roasia  was 
rich   in   the  poaaeaaion    of  metals, 
eapedalijr  lead,  copper,    and   iron  ; 
and  erery  encooragemeot  was  of- 
fered  bj   snooesaiTe   aoTereigna   to 
encourage  the   porsvita   of  mining, 
smelting,  &c.,  as  the  surest  mode  of 
deyeloping  the  resources  of  the  emfdre. 
The  influx  of  foreign   miners  was 
courted;    and  on    the   accession  of 
Peter    the    Great,    that    soTereiga 
wrought  in  the  first  regular  mine- 
work,  situated  near  Moscow,  which 
had  been  granted  to  two  foreigners— 
a  Dane  and  a  Dutchman — previouslj 
to  his  setting  out  on  his  first  tour 
into  foreign   countries,  from  which 
he  secured  the  serviees  of  an  assajer, 
and  a  number  of  experienced  miners, 
with  a  master  at  their  head.    It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  earij  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centurj  that  gold  ore 
was  discovered  in  the  mountains  of 
Olonitz.    About  the  same  period  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Kolhjrvan 
contained  a  considerable  proportion 
of  silver,  amounting  to  from  seven  to 
eight  per  cent    In  1746  the  working 
of  these  mines,  generallj  known  as 
the  Altayan,  was  undertaken  by  the 
Crown.    Under  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth the  mines  of  Russia  increased 
amazingly   in  productive   3rield,~in 
part  from  more  skilful  management, 
and  in  part  from  new  discoveries. 
The  Beresof  gold  mine  on  the  Ural 
mountains  was  opened  in  the  year 
1754,    and  up  to  the  year  1788— 
thirty-two  years — had  produced  about 
120  pooS  of  gold,  valued  at  1,198,000 
roubles.     The  mines  of  Nertschink 
were  also  most  productive.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  at  no  time  pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  had  the  annual  3rield  of  gold 
In  Russia  reached   the   amount   of 
£500,000  sterling.    Since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Emperor  Nicholas, 
the  mines  of  the  Ural  and  the  Altai 
Increased  still  more  considerably,  and 
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Sodeiif^  vol.  xir.  1M4 — tkat,  a  km 
years  ago,  this  distant  regioB  fid  Mt 
afford  a  third  part  of  the  rMwUdk 
the  Ural  moimtaiiiapft^daeed;  batfef 
recent  reaearehca,  an  angmcarafisB  m 
rapid  and  extraordinary  has  tskat 
place,  that,  a  year  or  two  ago,  tki 
eastern  Siberian  traeta  yielded  ooa- 
aiderably  np wards  of  £2,250,000  ster- 
ling, raisiBg  the  gold  piodaee  of  tke 
Rossiaa  empire  to  sear  £5,000,000 
sterling. 

Asia  the  case  of  the  mineral  prs- 
dncts  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  and  thoss 
of  earlier  gold-prodaeing  conatriei, 
comparatively   no    portion    of   tUi 
abundant  yield  of  the  precions  metrii 
has  fallen  to  the  aliare  of  the  dassei 
by  whose  instmmeBtality  th^  wot 
raised  firom  the  bowels  of  the  esitk 
Previously  to  the  reign  of  the  £■• 
press  Elisabeth,  the  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  salt  minea  of  Rnsaia  were  chieAj 
owned  either  by  the  Crown  or  by  cer- 
tain of  the   great   landowners  aad 
noblemen,  with  a  few  foreignerB,  who 
had  been  indnced  to  bring  the  beasit 
of  their  mining  experienoe  into  the 
countiy,  by  the  indooement  of  extra- 
ordinary privil^es  hdd  out  to  thesi 
by  Peter  the  Great.     The  worken 
were  chiefly  boora,  belonging  to  aach 
great  landownere  and  noble  £uni- 
lies,  or  to  the  Crown.    Their  pay,  of 
course,  was  the  minimum  for  iHdeh 
the  lowest  caste  of  the  peasantry  could 
be  maintained  in  strength  snfieient  to 
enable  them  to  endure  very  severs 
toU.    On  the  discovenr  of  the  silvar 
mines  of  Kolhyvan  and  the  gold  mines 
of  Ural,  in  the  middle  of  the  ei^teenth 
century,  they  were  taken  pnooaminn 
of  by   the   Crown,  which    already 
owned  a  portion  of  the  iron,  aalt,  dsc. 
minea,  bosides  exacting  a  heavy  roy- 
alty upon  others,  especially  those  which 
were  upon  Crown  lands.     Undor  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  we 
are  informed* — 

"The  politieal  and  eoonomieal  oonsti- 
tution  of  the  mines  underwent  a  thoiooi^ 


*  View  of  th€  Ruitian  Emjnre  during  the  Reign  of  Catherine  11.,  and  to  the  doH 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,    By  Wiluam  TookX|  F.B.S. 
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change,  as  the  Empreu,  in  parsuanee  of 
the  great  plan  she  had  formed  of  new- 
modelling  her  empire,  reduced  also  this 
department  of  the  public  administration, 
by  seTsral  ordinances  and  precepts^  to  a 
well  -  combined  system,  f^ot  only  was 
the  management  of  the  mines  greatly 
simplified,  but  likewise  the  privileges 
formerly  granted  to  miners  were  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  by  many  important 
eoncessions,  even  at  the  expense  of  sereral 
imperialties  and  prerogatiyes  of  the  Crown. 
By  the  present  eonstitation  (1800),  the 
nines  belong  cither  to  the  Crowu^  or  to 
publio  instituttous,  or  to  private  indivi- 
daals.  The  first  poesesseB  all  the  before- 
mentioned  gold  and  silver  mines ;  the 
share  which  it  has  in  the  copper  and  irou 
mines  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained, 
though  it  appears,  from  authentic  state- 
ments, to  be  about  one-sixth  of  the  for- 
mer, and  of  the  latter  one'Cighth  part. 

**  Under  the  direction  of  the  cabinet 
are  all  the  gold  and  silver  minei  of  Kol- 
hyvan  and  Nertschink.  The  rest  of  tlie 
GrowQ  nines  are  dependent  upon  the 
senate.  They  are  managed  by  direotors 
and  overseers,  who  deliver  their  aocoonts 
to  the  finance  ofiice  of  the  government, 
and  thence  receive  their  orders.  Besides 
these  ofllces,  there  is  also  a  Kautora  at 
St  Petersburg,  for  the  separation  of  the 
gold  from  the  silver,  over  which  the 
general-procnreur  has  Uie  inspection.  The 
private  mines  received  in  the  late  reign  so 
many  and  such  diverse  grants  by  law  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  to  a  country 
which  can  show  in  this  respect  similar 
privileges  and  immunities.  According  to 
the  former  constitution,  the  right  of  work- 
ing mines  properly  belonged  to  those  who 
had  the  right  to  possess  land  ;  a  privi- 
lege, it  is  well  known,  enjoyed  only  in 
RuHsia  by  the  nobility.  The  ordinances 
of  Catherine  II.  grant  the  right  of  open- 
ing mines,  and  erecting  works  at  them, — 
Ist,  to  all  owners  of  land,  particularly  ; 
2dly,  to  the  nobility ;  and,  3dly,  like- 
wise to  the  therein-named  burghers,  and 
the  burghers  of  the  first  and  second  guilds. 
Yet,  from  the  commencement  of  mining, 
there  have  been  unnoble  proprietors  of 
mines,  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  mer- 
chants ;  but  their  mines  are  either  in 
crown-lands,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Tartars,  Bashkirs,  Vogules,  and  .other 
Siberian  nations  ;  and  in  the  former  case 
the  forests  are  given  them  only  to  cut,  for 
a  stipulated  time  or  for  ever,  with  per- 
mission to  work  the  mines  ;  but  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  land  was  never  made  over 
to  them." 

These  concessions  were  apparently 
liberal,  and  were  certainly  most 
politic;    for    whilst    they   promoted 
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the  exploration  of  the  soil  in  search 
of  Iron,  copper,  and  other  metals, 
the  Crown  was  always  ready  to  step 
in  when  such  exploration  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  a  snpply  of  the 
precious  metals,  on  the  ground  that 
the  laws  of  Russia  forbid  mines  of 
gold  or  silver  to  be  owned  or  worked 
by  private  indlvidnals.  To  the  ex- 
tension of  mining  operations  which 
followed  we  owe  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  Eastern  Siberian  moun- 
tains, which  has  so  very  greatly 
enlarged  the  production,  as  shown 
by  Sir  B.  Mnrchison. 

It  will  scarcely  appear  singular, 
after  the  description  we  have  given 
of  the  Russian  system  of  mining, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  mining 
property  was  held  in  that  conntry, 
that  we  find  Its  increase  in  wealth 
attended  by  very  little  Improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  its 
population  for  at  least  a  century  and 
a  half  past  In  the  year  1788,  the 
total  annual  produce  of  Russia  was 
estimated  at  300,000,000  roubles. 
Her  exports  in  the  same  year  were 
estimated  at  37,500,000  roubles.  In 
the  same  time  Russia  possessed  a 
moneUry  circulation  of  230,000,000 
roubles,  of  which,  however,  only 
76,000,000  roubles  consisted  of  gold 
and  silver  coin.  The  amount  of 
copper  coin  amounted  to  54,000,000 
roubles,  and  of  paper  money  to 
100,000,000  roubles.  It  Is  an  ob- 
vious sign  of  the  general  poverty  of 
a  people  when  so  large  a  portion  of 
its  transactions  can  be  carried  on 
in  the  lowest-priced  metal  which  Is 
used  as^  coin.  In  1800,  the  quantity 
of  specie  had  been  largely  increased, 
and  was  increasing;  but  the  copper 
money  showed  the  greatest  share  of 
this  increase  —  the  quantity  coined 
in  the  year  being  2,000,000  roubles 
against  1,700,000  roubles  of  gold  and 
silver.  In  the  same  year,  1,800,000 
roubles  of  foreign  coinage  of  various 
sorts  was  added  to  the  circulation 
of  the  country.  The  exports  were 
yearly  exceeding  the  Imports;  and 
the  value  was  balanced  by  imports 
of  foreign  specie.  Russia  had  ex- 
tended, and  Indeed  created,  a  lucra- 
tive manufacturing  system,  which  not 
only  supplied  the  greater  portion  of 
her  population  with  manv  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  had  as  early 
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MB  1800  begim  to  fvnisli  coasidermble 
qvADtities  of  goods  kir  exporUtioB ; 
and  being  added  to  ber  prerioos 
exportfl  of  eopper«  iron,  bisaivtk, 
dec,  increased  largelj  the  balance 
of  timde  in  ber  faroar,  and  beoce 
increased  also  tbe  inflnx  of  the 
predoQS  metals  into  the  empire. 
Amongst  tbe  leading  mannfactores 
are  those  of  cordage  and  sail-doth, 
linen,  cotton,  silk,  woollen  doth, 
carpets,  leather,  earthenware,  porce- 
lain, charcoal,  firearms,  cannons,  tI- 
triol,  saltpetre,  potash,  distilled  li- 
qnors,  soap,  isinglass,  oils,  &c.  In  the 
most  profitable  of  these  the  Crown 
is  largely  interested.  The  remainder 
are  chieflj  carried  on  by  the  nobility 
and  large  landowners,  or  by  wealthy 
capitalists,  aided  by  the  cheaply- 
fhrnished  labour  of  the  Crown  boors, 
or  the  serfs  of  the  possessors  of  the 
Boil.  Under  snch  a  system,  the 
wealth  acqoired  naturally  flows  into 
few  hands,  and  has  thus  far  done 
little  towards  dcTatiog  the  masses 
of  the  people;  and  an  independent 
middle  class  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  in  the  empire. 

The  question  naturally  arises — 
What  has  become  of  the  large 
amount  of  the  predous  metals  which 
has  been  exhumed  from  the  soil 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
been  claimed  by  the  Crown  ?  More 
especially,  what  has  been  the  desti- 
nation of  the  largely- increased  yield 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  and  his  predecessor?  The 
costly  defensive  works  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  Sebastopol, 
Cronstadt,  the  fortifications  of  the 
Aland  Isles,  and  of  the  various 
Kussian  forts,  readily  account  for 
the  dispersion  of  vast  sums  amongst 
foreign  engineers,  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  material  required, 
cannon,  &c.  The  powerful  fleets 
at  present  shut  up  in  their  harbours 
by  the  Allied  Powers,  and  a  portion 
of  which  has  been  destroyed  or  sunk 
by  the  Russians  themselves,  account 
for  the  outlay  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  money.  Aggressive  wars  have 
been  a  constant  drain,  both  of  tbe 
treasures  of  tbe  Crown  and  tbe 
incomes  of  tbe  nobility  and  land- 
owners, tbe  latter  of  whom  are 
additionally  impoverished   by  most 


extravai^t  hahits  of  fivinf.  Tk^ 
subtle  diploanc^  wkleh  Rbms  or- 
ries  on  in  every  eoontry  with  wkich 
she  has  relationv  is  a  sonte  if 
vast  expeBdimre  Co  tbe  State;  ai 
Enrope  knows  bj  experience  hem 
widdy  spread  and  lavislily  eondactc^ 
is  the  system  of  bribery  and  comp- 
tion  carried  on  in  every  foropt 
court,  by  which  she  is  eootiaaii^ 
endeavonring  to  nrge  forward  ha 
schemes  of  aggreaaion,  and  to  gnxifj 
her  ambition  for  extended  eapircL 
The  increased  attention  which  tkt 
present  war  has  invited  to  the  actail 
condition  of  tbe  Roaeiaii  people,  bsi 
disdoeed  to  ns  a  state  of  thiigB 
existing  amongst  the  moet  fiivoorel 
dasses — the  nobility  and  great  land- 
owners— which  one  ooald  scarcely 
have  conceived  compatible  with  the 
profitable  privileges  which  those 
classes  have  so  long  enjoyed,  sad 
the  large  revenues  which  they  hart 
been  deriving  from  the  soil,  and  tbs 
vast  mineral  wealth  which  it  yiddiL 
We  have  bad  it  deariy  abown  that 
it  is  only  by  heavy  advances  of 
foreign  capital  that  a  great  portioa 
of  the  produce  of  Rossia  can  be 
brought  to  tbe  variona  porta  of  ship- 
ment; that  tbe  bulk  of  her  graia, 
tallow,  bides,  hemp,  and  flax,  and 
other  articles  of  export,  are  mort- 
gaged far  in  advance  of  the  period 
when  they  can  be  ddivered  ;  in  fact, 
that  tbe  foreigner  may  fairiy  be  said 
to  furnish  tbe  bulk  of  the  monied 
cspital  by  which  the  cultivation  of 
tbe  empire  is  carried  on. 

But  it  is  uot  so  much  the  yield  of 
tbe  precious  metals  in  Russia  as  her 
commercial  policy,  by  which  she  has 
succeeded  in  carrying  oat  the  ambi- 
tions designs  of  respective  rulers,  and 
extending  gradoally  tbe  boundaries  of 
the  empire.  From  a  very  eariy  period 
that  policy  has  been  of  an  extreme- 
ly restrictive  character;  and  hence 
Russia  has  been  constantly  drawing 
the  precious  metals  from  every  nation 
with  which  she  has  traded,  and  espe- 
cially from  European  countries.  The 
following  table  of  tbe  exports  and 
imports  at  St  Petersburg,  and  other 
evidence  derived  from  commerdal  his- 
tory, extending  over  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, will  show  with  what  success  and 
constancy  this  policy  has  been  pursued. 
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In  the  y«ar 
1742 
1749 
1769 
1780 
1790 
1795 
1799 


Export!. 
Roubles    2,479,656 
8,184,822 
8,530,614 
10,941,128 
21,641,779 
81,767,952 
88,169,925 


n 


M 


Importa. 

2,030,337 

2,942,242 

Not  procared. 

8,656,879 

22,964,618 

23,019,175 

19,290,779 


Special  circamBtances  account  for  de- 
viations from  the  ordinary  state  of 
things  in  a  few  particular  years.  An 
excess  of  exports,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  same  period,  took  place 
in  the  commerce  of  Russia  through  the 
ports  of  the  Euxine,  which  became 
Btill  more  strikingly  developed  subse- 
quently to  her  possession  of  the 
Crimea,  which  was  long  an  object  of 
ambition  to  her  rulers,  and  was  most 
insidiously  sought  to  be  achieved. 
During  the  years  1776  to  1780  she 
had  exported  from  the  ports  of  that 
sea  to  the  value  of  903,818  roubles 
against  an  import  of  276,504  roubles 
only.  From  this  point  (Tappui^  it  is 
not  concealed  by  Russian  historians, 
she  aimed  at  grasping  a  share  in  the 
valuable  commerce  between  India  and 
Europe,  and  established  a  considerable 
traflSc  with  the  former  country,  Per- 
sia, and  other  Eastern  natibns,  the 
central  seat  of  which  was  established 
at  Astrakan. 

It  is  clear  that,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  before  the  jield  of 
her  mines  of  the  precious  metals  had 
been  so  enormously  increased  by 
their  discovery  in  the  Eastern  Sibe- 
rian range,  the  aggressive  career  of 
Russia  was  mainly  supported  by  the 
influx  of  gold  and  silver  to  balance 
her  transactions  with  foreign  countries. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  general 
course  of  Russian  commerce  occurred 
in  her  transactions  overland  with 
Prussia  on  the  European  frontier,  and 
with  Persia.  There  was  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports  in  her 
commerce  with  these  conutries ;  and, 
with  respect  to  China,  the  exports 
about  balanced  the  imports. 

During  the  fifty-fonr  years  which 
have  passed  of  the  present  century 
the  same  principle  has  pervaded  her 
commercial  transactions  with  every 
country,  and  has  been  carried  out 
with  very  great  success.  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  particular,  has  been  constantly 


her  debtor  for  large  balances,  to  be 
satisfied  in  the  precions  metals. 

We  need  scarcely  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  amazing  strides  in 
substantial  power  made  by  Russia 
during  the  present  century,  and  espe- 
cially within  the  past  few  years,  or  at 
her  being  able  to  withstand  the  lavish 
war-expenditure  incurred  by  the  pre- 
sent Czar  and  his  predecessor.  Dur- 
ing twenty-six  successive  years,  a  war 
has  been  waged  with  the  Circassians, 
which  is  said  to  have  involved  a  sacri- 
fice of  life  to  the  awful  amount  of 
about  600,000  Russians.  The  war 
with  the  Turks  in  1828  and  1829  was 
accompanied  by  a  similarly  awful 
sacrifice  of  life,  50,000  Russians  hav- 
ing perished  by  the  plague,  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  lives  lost  on  various 
battle-fields.  Tet  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  increased  yield  of  her 
mines,  which  is  the  unchallenged  pro- 

Serty  of  the  Crown,  we  have  never 
card  of  any  deficiency  of  the  precions 
metals  in  that  country.  Personally, 
the  present  Czar  especially  has  id- 
ways  been  rich  in  their  possession; 
and  he  has  occasionally  manifested 
his  monetary  power  by  financial 
operations  npon  the  vartons  exchanges 
in  Europe,  and  always  with  an  ul- 
terior motive  rather  than  that  of  mere 
gain.  One  of  his  favourite  weapons 
of  offence  has  been  the  effort  to  bring 
about  monetary  crises  in  countries 
which  showed  a  disposition  to  thwart 
his  ambitious  designs.  The  resources 
of  his  empire  must  have  been  prodigt« 
ously  increased  by  the  vast  demand 
which  recent  legislation  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  the  circumstances  of  Euro- 
pean nations  during  the  past  twelve 
months  especially,  have  created  for 
one  of  its  great  staples — ^grain. 

What  is  the  lesson  which  the  pre- 
sent position  of  Rnssia  ought  to  teach 
mankind  ?  Obviously  this  —  and  it 
is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  lesson 
which  had  been  previously  taught  us 
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by  the  decline,  in  power  and  prospe- 
rity, of  Spain  and  her  Sonth  Anaerican 
colonies — that  the  possession  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  soil  of  a  conn- 
try,  or  however  obtained,  may  be  a 
corse  instead  of  a  blessing,  when 
those  metals  arc  hoarded  in  a  few 
hands,  or  absorbed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  being  permitted  to 
circulate  freely  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  arts  and  of  commerce,  and  the 
employment  of  industry.  The  gold 
and  silver  of  Russia  have  been  di- 
rected to  promote  only  the  territorial 
aggrandisement  and  the  ambition  of 
her  successive  rulers ;  whilst  the 
monopolies  possessed  by  her  nobility 
and  great  landowners  have  served 
mainly  to  feed  their  passion  for  pro- 
fuse expenditure  and  ostentatious 
display.  Externally  imposing  as  a 
power  amongst  nations,  internally 
she  is  foil  of  rottenness.  Her  system 
is  a  grinding  tyranny,  encircling  a 
nation  of  abject  slaves,  scarcely  a 
degree  removed  by  intellect  and  men- 
tal culture  from  barbarism.  Such  a 
country  contains  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  decline,  or  rather  the 
combustible  materials  which  must 
some  day  shatter  the  fabric  of  its 
imagined  power  into  fragments;  for 
Russia  is  not  destined  to  sink  gradu- 
ally from  the  position  which  she  has 
assumed  in  the  world.  Her  break- 
op  will  be  one  of  violence,  and  is 
probably  not  far  distant,  unless  the 
advent  to  power  of  some  wiser  dy- 
nasty of  sovereigns,  and  more  honest 
and  patriotic  statesmen,  interfere  to 
prevent  the  catastrophe,  by  allowing 
their  full  development  to  the  vast 
resources  of  her  soil  and  position,  and 
by  alleviating  the  condition,  both 
physical  and  mental,  of  the  masses  of 
her  population. 

Another  important  lesson  may  be 
derived  from  a  glance  at  the  whole 
career  and  policy  of  Russia  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great.  That  policy 
has  been  directed  towards  acquiring 
and  retaining  the  possession  of  as 
large  an  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  as  possible,  in  addition  to  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  wherewith  to 
carry  on  vast  schemes  of  aggrandise- 
ment, and  bring  about  extensions  of 
her  empire,  so  astutely  conducted 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  atid  even 
men  reputed  as  far-seeing  amongst 
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statesmen,  have  rardj  disoovered  the 
objects  which  she  was  seeking  t« 
attain,  until  her  prej  was  firmlr 
dutched,  or  powerless  ai  her  feet 
With  the  tortnoos  crmwl  of  the  ser- 
pent, she  has  made  her  alow  a|>- 
proachea  towards  the  aocompGsk- 
ment  of  those  objects,  i»t)gre8siiij 
almost  imperoeptiblj,  jet  stfll  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  always  pre- 
pved  for  the  final  spring,  until,  is 
some  hour  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
her  doomed  victim,  she  has  saddenlr 
brought  forth  her  boarded  millioitf, 
and  swept  him  from  her  path.  A  foil 
comprehension  of  the  policy  of  Rnssa, 
and  the  genius  of  her  political  m- 
tern,  would  have  been  especiaDy  va- 
luable during  the  past  twelve  months. 
The  secret  of  her  power  is  also  the 
secret  of  her  weakness.  We  have 
committed  a  suicidal  mistake  in  per- 
mitting her  to  enjoy  the  indirect  faci- 
lities afforded  by  Prussia  and  other 
states  of  carrying  on  an  export  trade 
little  diminished  from  its  former 
amount,  whilst  we  have  been  making 
a  show  of  crippling  it  by  an  ostenta- 
tions blockade  of  her  seaports.  To 
some  extent,  indeed,  we  may  have 
limited  the  amount,  and  diminished  the 
profits  of  that  trade.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  Such  a  feeble  half-and-half 
policy  was  not  calculated  to  meet 
the  emergency  in  which  the  Western 
Powers  of  Europe  were  placed  by 
her  insolent  attack  npon  an  unoffend- 
ing ally,  and  her  outrage  upon  inter- 
national law.  Moreover,  she  has  the 
power  of  protecting  herself  from  any 
material  deficit  bdng  created  in  her 
financial  resources,  by  the  very  sim- 
ple step  of  limiting  the  amount  of  her 
imports,  and  thus  maintaining  her 
ability  of  drawing  largely  upon  the 
stocks  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Europe.  We  know  that  she  is  doing 
so  at  the  present  moment;  and,  as 
the  result  of  our  weakness  and  folly, 
it  is  well-nigh  certain  that  she  will  be 
enabled,  after  all  the  reverses  which 
she  has  sustained,  to  enter  npon  a 
new  campaign  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
with  resources  little  impaired,  and 
probably  with  a  still  wilder  despera- 
tion. It  should  be  ever  borne  in 
mind  that  the  loss  of  an  army,  or  of 
half-a-dozen  armies,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  fieets  and  fortresses,  are 
lightly  regarded  by  snch  a  power  as 
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Rassia,  swaged  as  her  destinies  are 
by  a  sovereign  whom  woanded  pride 
and  thwarted  ambition  have  driven 
to  the  very  verge  of  insanity.  Let 
his  empire,  however,  be  once  effec- 
tnally  cat  off  from  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world; 
seal  ap  the  prodace  of  its  mines,  its 
agricoltaral  prodace,  and  its  mana- 
factares,  and  thereby  destroy  the  in- 
comes of  its  nobles,  its  landowners, 
and  its  merchants ;  close  stringently 
the  avenues  through  which  gold  and 
silver,  the  basis  of  its  monetary  sys- 
tem, flow  into  the  empire  more 
abundantly  than  from  the  mines  of 
the  Czar,  large  as  their  prodace  is, — 
and  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people 
will  probably,  before  many  months 
elapse,  assume  a  potency  which  even 
that  obstinate  and  fanatical  man  will 
find  himself  powerless  to  resist. 

There  is  one  source,  indeed,  from 
which  the  Czar,  as  a  last  hope,  might 
draw  largely,  if  permitted.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Church,  and  the 
religious  houses  in  Russia,  are  rich  in 
the  possession  of  the  precious  metals, 
as  well  as  in  revenues.  The  former, 
however,  would  be  the  most  valuable, 
because  the  most  easily  available  for 
his  purposes.  But  history  has  shown 
us  that  religious  establishments,  how- 
ever wealthy,  have  rarely  yielded  up, 
or  even  lent,  their  plate  to  sovereigns, 
except  in  exchange  for  some  great 
boon  to  be  conferred  upon  them. 
Within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation,  Spain  experienced  how 
little  the  Romish  Church  within  her 
borders  would  contribute,  from  its 
known  wealth,  even  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  country's  liberties  menaced 
by  an  invading  foe.  The  effect  of  an 
application  of  Nicholas  for  a  loan  even 
of  the  church  plate  would  most  pro- 
bably dissipate  at  once  the  pretence 
that  his  aggression  npou  Turkey  was 
a  religious  movement,  entered  into 
from  a  consideration  for  the  condition 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
and  not,  what  all  the  world  considers 
it,  a  wanton  attempt  to  achieve,  by 
the  combined  agency  of  fraud,  hypo- 
crisy, and  violence,  a  long-contem- 
plated object  of  ambition. 

We  shall  not  pursue  further  the  in- 
qniry  as  to  the  acquisition  made  to 
the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
world  ap  to  the  period  of  the  dis- 


covery of  the  resources  of  Australia 
and  California.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  they  barely  sufficed  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  representative  cur- 
rency issued  by  the  solvent  and 
honourable  nations  of  Europe.  Our 
task  is  rather  to  glance  backwards, 
and  trace  the  effects  of  the  various 
accessions  to  our  stock  of  gold  upon 
the  various  couatries  from  which  it 
has  been  supplied.  Spain,  it  is  clear, 
has  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  gold  and 
silver  at  present  circulating  in  Europe. 
And  that  country  has  fallen  from  its 
once  proud  position  to  that  of  a  bank- 
rapt  nation,  whose  promises  to  pay 
are  no  longer  trusted  by  the  most 
reckless  of  the  usurious  community. 
Her  commerce  is  as  limited  as  her 
credit,  and  is  in  fact  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  British  capital.  She  is  at  the 
present  moment  indebted  to  foreign 
aid  for  the  little  liberty  which  her 
people  enjoy.  The  increase  of  the 
precious  metals  of  Russia  during  the 
past  half-century  has  only  enabled  her 
to  constitute  herself  a  nuisance  to  the 
civilised  world.  Uer  own  civilisation 
it  has  not  advanced  an  iota.  The 
claws  of  the  barbarian  have  been 
strengthened,  and  are  being  wetted 
in  the  blood  of  the  nations,  whom  folly 
has  driven  to  worship  a  metal,  which 
the  poor  Peruvian  Indian  only  re- 
garded as  affording  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  ocular  effulgence  of  the 
god  wh  ich  he  blindly  worshipped.  Peru 
and  Mexico,  from  which  we  received 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies such  a  vast  amount  of  mineral 
wealth,  are  thriving  countries,  and 
have  assumed  a  high  position  amongst 
the  commercial  peoples  of  the  world  ; 
but  far  less  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  their  mineral  wealth,  which 
is  still  large,  than  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  industry  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  fertile  soils,  and  the  free- 
dom of  action  which  ameliorated  laws 
and  institutions  have  secured  for  their 
populations.  We  are  still  receiving 
from  them,  it  is  true,  large  occasional 
remittances  of  the.  precious  metals ; 
but  these  are  being  distributed 
amongst  the  industrions  classes  of 
Europe,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by 
unprincipled  adventurers  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fee-simple  of  millions  of 
human  beings  held  in  abject  slavery. 
These    countries   are  supplying   to 
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Europe  motl  Tfllnmble  rmr  sateruli; 
--wooL,  thmt  beuitifiil  Umaa  wool 
cspedaJlj,  whidi  tbe  in^orsot  SpAoish 
oooqoerorB  of  Pern  dotroyed  ms  be- 
■emth  their  coosidermtkw ;  —  ludes, 
tmllow,  aad  other  products ; — and  are, 
moroeTer,  earryiiig  on  a  highly  pro- 
fitable commeroe  with  thoee  Tery 
Eastern  coontries  which  the  Spaoiards 
neglected  whilst  so  intensely  eager  in 
the  gratification  of  their  greed  for  gold. 
The  main  soorcea  of  the  strength  of 
Rossia,  we  hare afaready  shown,  are  not 
the  rich  yield  of  her  mines  of  gold  and 
silver.  Eastern  nations  fnniish  as 
with  the  products  of  their  soil,  or  of 
their  industry  and  art,  instead  of 
mineral  wealth,  diffdsing  blessings 
amongst  their  own  popnlations,  whi& 
supplying  ns  with  most  grateful  com- 
forts and  aids  to  our  mercantUe  and 
manufacturing  supremacy. 

Upon  the  world  at  large,  however, 
the  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  from  time  to  time,  has 
exercised  a  most  beneficent  effect,  by 
increasing  the  medium  used  for  the 
exchange  of  commodities — in  other 
words,  money — and  enhancing  the  re- 
ward of  industry  by  holding  out  the 
prospect  to  the  industrious  dasses  of 
increased  ability  to  consume,  as  the 
precious  metals  used  as  money  be- 
came more  abundant.  In  every  age 
of  the  worid  prices  have  been  en- 
hanced by  an  increase  of  the  medium 
of  exchange.  In  ancient  and  medieval 
times  this  medium  was  entirely  gold 
and  silver.  In  more  modem  dajrs 
representative  money  has  occasionaUy 
exercised  the  same  influence.  Poli- 
tical econombts  preach  to  us  of  the 
evils  of  inflated  currencies  and  de- 
preciated representative  money;  but 
so  long  as  an  ample  currency,  be  it 
composed  of  what  it  may,  keeps  in- 
dustry employed,  the  result  must  be 
increasing  capital,  and  its  diffusion 
amongst  the  masses ;  whilst  its  oppo- 
site, a  restricted  circulation,  and  con- 
sequent cheapneiM^  must  be  an  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  and  the  decline  In  the  social  scale 
of  the  many. 

Vast  as  we  have  seen  the  addition 
made  to  the  stores  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  therefore  of  money,  for 
which  those  metals  formed  the  basis, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  a  re- 
view of  the  data  which  we  have  laid 
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before  cnr 
oooiflMrcisI  u  ■■■am  Him  af  the  wsrii 
had  materially  exceeded  them.  Priat 
of  B06t  coniiiioditiea  retrograded  te- 
Ing  the  eighteeoth  eenfiiry,  aed  ial2 
recently,  althoogb  we  were  oonpeOsi 
daring  a  portioa  of  this  period,  ts 
have  reeoorse  to  a  pe^wr  cnmqr. 
This  very  resort,  however,  lendaei 
eompolsory  by  the  distiirbed  state  d 
the  oontioent  of  Emnope,  served  to 
prove  the  poeitioo  for  which  we  sif 
contending — that  more  mooey  measi 
more  reward  for  iedastry  and  art- 
more  products  aed  nH>re  created  capi- 
tal ;  whilst  monetary  reatrietioo  raesn 
industry  negleeted,  its  rewards  con- 
fiscated, the  few  rolling  in  wealth, 
and  the  many  sinking  into  poverty. 
We  are  not  here  nboat  to  enter  iato 
a  currency  discussion ;  bot  we  msj, 
without  far  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  our  subject,  point  to  our  positioB 
in  1847  and  1848,  and  ask  what  would 
have  been  our  position  bad  not  na- 
ture's extension  of  the  corrency  come 
to  our  aid,  in  maintmining  a  system  of 
free  imports,  concurrently  with  a  war 
against  what  has  long  been  regarded, 
and  with  some  trath,  aa  the  oolosssl 
country  of  Europe. 

The  doctrine  that  prices  are  affected 
by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  has  been  denied  by  what 
may  be  fitly  called  the  matter-of-iact 
school  of  political  economists,  who,  in 
one  breath,  contend  that  gold  and 
silver  are  mere  commodities,  and  ii 
the  next  that  their  possession  forms 
the  only  just  basis  of  money,  and  pro- 
fess a  wish  to  see  all  money  compoeed 
of  them.  The  error  of  these  mea 
arises  from  their  want  of  inclination 
to  observe  attentively  the  mode  in 
which  considerable  accessions  of  the 
precious  metals  in  any  community  act 
upon  its  social  condition.  If  regarded 
merely  as  a  commodity,  or  devoted 
mainly  to  the  purposes  of  art  and 
household  or  personal  adornment,  the 
effect  of  such  increase  would  be  un- 
doubtedly small.  But  when  convert- 
ed into  the  form  which  enables  it  to 
afford  additional  employment  to  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  increased  con- 
sumption by  the  masses  begins  to 
affect  the  prices  of  all  other  commo- 
dities, and  enhancement  goes  on  nntii 
production  has  overtaken  the  Increase 
in  the  metals  by  which  prices  are 
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measared.  We  have  been  experienc- 
ing something  very  like  this  during 
the  past  two  years.  There  is  scarcely 
a  commodity  to  be  found  the  price  of 
which  is  not  higher  at  the  present 
moment  than  on  the  average  of  the 

£ast  quarter  of  a  century,  as  measured 
I  the  precious  metals.  Their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  however,  is  little 
changed.  This  would  not  be  the  case, 
however,  were  the  production  of  any 
particular  commodity  to  be  suddenly 
or  largely  increased  in  excess  of  the 
demand  for  it.  Were  the  production 
of  iron,  for  example,  to  be  increased 
by  60  per  cent,  its  relation  to  copper, 
the  production  of  which  had  not  in- 
creased, as  well  as  its  price,  as  mea- 
sured in  money,  would  be  sensibly 
diminished. 

We  have  felt  the  effect  upon  prices 
of  the  recent  accession  to  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals,  afforded  us 
from  California  and  Australia,  much 
less  sensibly  than  we  should  have 
done,  for  several  very  weighty  rea- 
0ons.  In  the  first  place,  the  supply 
from  these  countries  has  had  to  act 
upon  a  vastly  increased  stock  existing 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  upon  a  com- 
merce increasing  at  a  rate  equal  to,  if 
not  exceeding,  that  of  the  precious 
metals.  If  an  accession  of  eight  mil- 
lions sterling  per  annum,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  kept  pace  with 
the  monetary  requirements  of  the 
world,  forty  millions  sterling  per  an- 
num, the  produce,  in  round  numbers, of 
California  and  Australia,  is  found  little 
more  adequate,  if  any ,  to  keep  pace  with 
its  increased  requirements  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  the  next  place,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  onr 
large  commercial  transactions  are  car- 
ried on  without  requiring  the  presence 
of  any  large  quantity  of  metallic 
money.  It  would  probably  excite  the 
amazement  of  the  sticklers  for  **  hard 
money  *' — that  god  of  some  of  onr  pro- 
fessing political  economists— if  they 
eonld  see  with  what  facility  it  is  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  Clearing-house  in 
London,  and  on  our  Stock  and  Share 
Exchanges,  and  how  little  it  enters 
into  the  vast  import  and  export  trans- 
actions of  the  country.  At  any  given 
moment,  in  Great  Britain  at  all  events 
— such  is  the  genius  of  her  monetary 
laws — an  assurance  of  the  capability 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  retain  an 


additional  five  millions  of  gold  in  her 
commerce,  would  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  entire  community  greater 
than  the  discovery  of  another  Califor- 
nia or  Australia. 

And  here  a  most  important  ques- 
tion suggests  itself  for  consideration, 
and  will  most  probably  before  long  be 
discussed  with  great  interest.  A  short 
while  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Maga- 
zine, reference  was  made  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precious  metals  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  as  **the  currency 
extension  act  of  nature.**  As  such  it 
was  operating  at  the  period  when  the 
article  was  published — January  1851 
— and  for  some  time  subsequently ; 
but  more  recent  experience  must  have 
shaken  the  confidence  then  felt  by 
many  parties,  that  the  effect  of  conti- 
nued large  imports  of  gold  and  silver 
would  suffice,  without  legislation,  to 
rid  us  of  the  disastrous  effects  attend- 
ant upon  the  working  of  onr  existing 
monetary  system.  We  are  now  in  a 
better  position  to  solve  the  question, 
— which  we  may  put  into  the  follow- 
ing form — Can  we,  by  the  aid  of  an 
increase  of  the  world's  stock  of  the 
precious  metals  merely,  protect  our- 
selves against  those  crises  which 
periodically  sweep  away  such  vast 
masses  of  the  capitalised  industry  of 
this  country,  and  maintain  for  onr 
merchants  and  manufacturers  that 
ample,  and,  at  the  same  time,  elastic 
circulation  of  money  throughout  Great 
Britain  which  is  required  to  enable 
them  to  compete  effectively  for  their 
just  share  of  the  largely  increased 
commerce  of  the  world  ? 

The  answer,  we  think,  must  be  in 
the  negative ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  direct  connection  between 
the  stock  of  the  predons  metals  m 
the  worlds  and  the  quantity  of  money 
permitted  to  be  issued  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. We  begin  to  find  onr  cnrrency 
expand,  under  onr  present  money 
laws,  only  when  those  metals  find 
their  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  compel  the  directors 
of  that  establishment  to  look  round 
them  for  new  channels,  in  which  they, 
or  their  amount  in  representative 
paper,  may  be  employed  to  advantage 
and  with  moderate  safety.  We  have 
no  security  whatever  how  long  snch 
increased  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
may  be  permitt^  to  remam  in  the 
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country ;  and  oonteqneoUj  no  secor- 
ity  as  to  when  the  tMuik,  by  ita  de- 
paitnre,  may  be  compelled  to  with- 
draw its   increased   iaanes,  and    to 
throw  back  upon  their  own  nnaided 
resonroes  those  nnfortnnate  persons 
who,  upon  the  fai^  of  an  easy  money 
market,  have  engaged  in  extensive 
operations  and  undertakings  at  home 
or  abroad.    Those  very  operations, 
to  which  the  trading  comronnity  are 
tempted  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
bank  when  it  offers  discoants  at  2 
to  2^  per  cent,  as  was  the  case  only 
two  years  ago,  not  anfreqnently  bring 
about  the  very  revulsion — a  contract- 
ed condition  of  the  currency  —  the 
ruinous  effects  of  which  are  so  justly 
dreaded  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.   It  is  very  obvious  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  six  months, 
that  no  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  precious  metals,  either  coined  or 
in  bulk,  sufficient  to  impel  holders  to 
deposit  them  in  the  bank  at  interest. 
More  profitable    investments    have 
been  readily  found  in  this  and  other 
countries ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  or  until  we  find  our  exports  of 
merchandise  and  produce  exceeding 
our  imports,  as  a  rule,  instead  of  an 
occasional  exception,  we  shall  not  be 
enabled,  however  vast  may  be  the 
stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world, 
to  congratulate   ourselves   upon  an 
increased  amount   in  this   country, 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  Bank 
of  England,  under  our  existing  mone- 
tary system,  to  afford  to  commerce 
and  industry  a  permanently  extended 
circulation.    Thus,  during  the  past  six 
months  we  have  seen  our  great  trad- 
ing communities  watching  anxiously 
from  week  to  week  for  some  increase 
in  the  bullion  held  in  that  establish- 
ment, to  warrant  the  hope  that  the 
large   arrivals   from    Australia   and 
elsewhere  would  at  length  begin  to 
recruit  its  stock,  and  allow  the  bonds, 
in  which  enterprise  and  industry  were 
so  tightly  held,  to  be  slackened.    But 
disappointment  has  been  the  only  re- 


sult. The  gold  and  snver  meiTed  ii 
such  lai^  mmouits  have  regiliilT 
disappeared  to  liqnidmte  foreign  btl- 
ances,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  wkid 
we  are  embarked,  or  to  advanee  ta 
the  aUy  in  whose  bdialf  it  is  wi^ 
The  existence  of  a  state  of  war^ii 
which  the  majority  of  the  great  powen 
of  Europe  may  at  no  distant  peiiod 
find  themselves  involTed,  and  whose 
termination  none  can  foresee,  is  is 
additional  element  recently  introdsc- 
ed  into  the  question  to  which  we  have 
adverted. 

There  is  a  posaibility,  and,  in  fiKt, 
a  probability,  at  which  we  may  giaace 
en  passant^  that,  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 
turt>ed  state  of  society  in  contineDtil 
Europe,  the  metallic  capital  of  soae 
of  its  countries  may  flow  to  Great 
Britain  for  safe  investment,  as  to  a 
land  whose  soil  the  foot  of  an  eneniT 
is  never  permitted  to  pollute.  It 
was  thus  during  the  disturbed  period 
which  followed  the  discoveries  in 
Mexico  and  Pern.  L4urge  portions  of 
the  metallic  wealth  lavished  by  the 
various  contending  powers  fonnd  their 
way,  by  the  natural  course  of  trade,  to 
this  country.  Other  portions  were 
forwarded  here,  as  to  the  only  country 
in  which  they  were  safe  from  the 
hands  of  the  spoiler.  But  we  can- 
not decide  a  question  so  important  as 
the  description  and  extent  of  the  cur- 
rency, under  which  we  can  most 
securely  and  profitably  surmount  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, upon  a  mere  probability. 
It  is  certain  that  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  put  forth  our  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise  to  its  maxi- 
mum strength,  to  enable  the  com- 
munity to  meet  the  additional  load  of 
taxation  which  it  will  be  called  upon 
to  bear;  and  we  cannot  submit  to 
enter  upon  such  a  struggle  with  our 
enterprise  fettered,  and  the  hands  of 
industry  paralysed,  by  a  currency  whidi 
has  already  been  found  to  be  too  re- 
stricted for  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  a  period  of  universal  tranquillity. 
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THE  JEW. 


▲   TALE  FROM   THE   RUSSIAN. 


I  WAS  at  Vienna  a  few  years  ago. 
After  trying  several  tables-dhotey  I 
established  myself  at  a  hotel  in  the 
Jndenstrasse,  freqaented  by  a  select 
society.  Mr  M tiller,  master  of  this 
establishment,  did  its  honours  with 
thorough  German  gravity.  Perfect 
order,  extreme  and  conscientions 
cleanliness,  reigned  throughout  the 
bouse.  One  might  pass  through  the 
aervants*  room,  and  even  through  the 
kitchens,  without  meeting  with  any- 
thing by  which  the  sight  was  in  the 
least  offended.  The  cellar  was  as  well 
arranged  as  a  bookcase,  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  house,  as  regarded  both 
the  service  and  the  hours  of  meals, 
were  as  punctually  observed  as  they 
could  have  been  in  a  seminary.  If  a 
guest  came  in  late,  though  it  were 
but  ten  minutes,  he  was  served  apart. 
In  an  adjoining  room,  that  the  com- 
fort of  all  might  not  be  sacrificed  to 
the  convenience  of  one. 

In  the  conversation  at  this  table- 
(Thote  there  prevailed  a  tone  of  good 
society  which  excluded  neither  ease 
nor  pleasantry ;  but  a  caustic  or  in- 
delicate expression  would  have  jarred 
on  the  car  like  a  false  note  in  a  well- 
executed  concert.  The  countenance 
of  Mrs  Mtillcr,  in  which  dignity  was 
blended  with  benevolence,  was  the 
barometer  by  which  the  young  men 
regulated  themselves  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Rhine  wine  or  Stettin  beer 
might  lead  them  a  little  too  far.  Then 
Mrs  Mtiller  assumed  an  air  of  reserve ; 
by  a  few  words  she  adroitly  broke  off 
the  conversation,  and  turned  it  into 
another  channel ;  and  she  glanced 
gravely  at  her  daughter,  who,  with- 
out affectation  or  pouting,  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  her  plate  until  the  end 
of  the  meal. 

£llen  Mtiller  was  the  type  of  those 
beautiful  German  faces  which  the 
French  call  cold,  because  they  know 
not  how  to  read  them ;  she  was 
a  happy  mixture  of  the  Saxon  and 
Hanoverian  characters.  A  pure  and 
open  brow,  eyes  of  inexpressible  soft- 
ness, lips  habitually  closed  with 
maidenly  reserve,  a  transparent  com- 


plexion whose  charming  blushes  each 
moment  protested  against  the  immo- 
bility of  her  beariog,  auburn  hair 
whose  rich  and  silken  curls  admirably 
harmonised  with  the  serenity  of  her 
features,  a  graceful  and  flexible  form 
just  expanding  into  womanhood ; — 
such  was  Ellen  Mtiller. 

A  councillor  of  the  Court,  Hofrath 
Baron  von  Noth,  who  had  resigned 
his  functions  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
justice that  had  been  done  him,  several 
students,  whose  parents  had  recom- 
mended them  to  the  vigilance  of  Mr 
Mtiller,  and  a  few  merchants,  com- 
posed the  majority  of  the  habitual 
guests.  The  party  was  frequently  in- 
creased by  travellers,  literary  men, 
and  artists.  After  dinner,  philosophy, 
politics,  or  literature,  were  the  usual 
topics  of  conversation,  in  which  Mr 
Mtiller,  a  man  of  extensive  acquire- 
ments and  great  good  sense,  took  part, 
with  a  choice  of  expressions  and  an 
elevation  of  views  that  would  have 
astonished  me  in  a  man  of  his  sta- 
tion in  any  country  but  Germany. 

Sometimes  Ellen  would  sit  down  to 
the  piano,  and  sing  some  of  those 
simple  and  beautiful  melodies  in 
which  the  tenderness,  the  gravity,  and 
the  piety  of  the  German  national 
character  seem  to  mingle.  Then  con- 
versation ceased ;  every  countenance 
expressed  profound  attention  ;  and 
each  listener,  as  if  he  were  assisting 
at  a  religious  service,  translated  the 
accents  of  that  universal  language  ac- 
cording to  his  sympathies,  his  asso- 
ciations, and  the  habitual  direction  of 
his  ideas. 

I  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that 
Baron  von  Noth  and  a  young  stu- 
dent named  Werter  were  particularly 
sensible  to  Ellen*s  charms  and  merit. 
In  the  baron,  a  middle-aged  man, 
there  was  a  mixture  of  dignity  and 
eagerness  which  betrayed  an  almost 
constant  struggle  between  pride  and 
the  energy  of  a  strong  passion.  It  is 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty 
that  the  passions  have  most  empire 
over  us.  At  that  period  of  life  the 
character  is  completely  formed ;  and 
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as  we  well  know  what  we  desire,  so 
do  we  strive  to  attain  our  end  with 
all  the  energy  of  a  perfect  organisa- 
tion. 

Werter  was  little  more  than  nine- 
teen years  old.  He  was  tall,  fair,  and 
melancholy.  I  am  persuaded  that 
love  had  revealed  itself  to  the  young 
student  by  the  intermediation  of  the 
musical  sense.  I  had  more  than  once 
watched  him  when  Ellen  sang.  A 
sort  of  fever  agitated  him  ;  be  isolated 
himself  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and 
there,  in  a  mute  ecstasy,  the  poor  boy 
inhaled  the  poison  of  love. 

The  pretensions  of  Ellen*s  two  ad- 
mirers manifested  themselves  by  at- 
tentions of  very  different  kinds,  and 
in  which  were  displayed  their  differ- 
ent natures.  The  baron  brought  Mrs 
Mil  Her  tickets  for  concerts  and 
theatres.  Often,  at  the  dessert,  he 
would  send  for  delicious  Hungarian 
wine,  in  which  he  drank  the  health  of 
the  ladies,  slightly  inclining  his  head 
to  Ellen,  as  if  he  would  have  said — 
I  bow  to  you  alone.  Werter  would 
stealthily  place  upon  the  piano  a  new 
ballad,  or  a  volume  of  poetry ;  and 
when  the  young  girl  took  it  up,  his 
face  flushed  and  brightened  as  if  the 
blood  were  about  to  burst  from  it. 
Ellen  smiled  modestly  at  the  baron,  or 
gracefully  thanked  the  student ;  but 
she  seemed  not  to  suspect  that  which 
neither  of  them  dared  to  tell  her. 

An  attentive  observer  of  all  that 
passed,  I  did  my  utmost  to  read 
Ellen's  heart,  and  to  decide  as  to  the 
future  chances  of  the  baron's  or  the 
student's  loves.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  narratives  of  adventure,  and, 
thanks  to  the  wandering  life  I  had 
led,  I  was  able  to  gratify  this  taste. 
I  noticed  that  traits  of  generosity  and 
noble  devotion  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary effect  upon  her.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  as  though  she  would  nun 
have  distinguished,  through  time  and 
space,  the  hero  of  a  noble  action ; 
then  tears  moistened  her  beautiful 
lashes,  as  reflection  recalled  her  to 
the  realities  of  life.  I  understood  that 
neither  the  baron  nor  Werter  was  the 
man  to  win  her  heart ;  they  were  nei- 
ther of  them  equal  to  her.  Had  I 
been  ten  years  younger,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  vain  enough  to  en- 
ter the  lists.  But  another  person, 
whom  none  would  at  first  have  taken 


for  a  man  capable  of  feeling  and  o- 
spiring  a  strong  passion,  was  dettiad 
to  carry  oflT  the  priae. 

One  night,  that  we  were  aasembU 
in  the  drawing-room,  one  of  the  b- 
bitual  visitors  to  the  boose  premtai 
to  us  a  Jew,  who  had  jast  aimed 
from  Lemberg,  and  whom  boanai 
-was  to  detain  for  some  montlM  a 
Vienna.  In  a  few  words,  Mr  Mafia 
made  the  stranger  acquainted  witk  tkc 
rules  and  castoms  of  the  house.  Tk 
Jew  replied  bj  monosyllabta^  is  if 
he  disdained  to  expend  more  wordi 
and  intelligence  npon  details  so  ea* 
tirely  material.  He  bowed  poUtdf 
to  the  ladies,  glanced  smilin^y  at  tlie 
furniture  of  the  room,  round  whidi  to 
twice  walked,  as  if  in  token  of  takiif 
possession,  and  then  installed  himsdf 
in  an  arm-chair.  This  pantoniiM 
might  have  been  translated  thus: 
*^  Here  I  am;  look  at  me  once  for  all, 
and  then  heed  me  no  more."  Mr 
Malthus — that  was  the  Jew's  name— 
had  a  decided  limp  in  bis  gait;  he 
was  a  man  of  the  middle  height,  and 
of  a  decent  bearing ;  his  hair  was  ae- 
glected ;  but  a  phrenologist  wooM 
have  read  a  world  of  things  in  tbo 
magnificent  development  of  hk  ibre- 
head. 

The  conversation  became  generd. 
Mr  Malthus  spoke  little,  but  as  sow 
as  he  opened  his  month  everybodj 
was  silent.  This  apparent  deferenoe 
proceeded  perhaps  as  much  from  a 
desire  to  discover  his  weak  points 
as  from  politeness  towards  the  new- 
comer. 

The  Jew  had  one  of  those  peae- 
trating  and  sonorous  voices  whose 
tones  seem  to  reach  the  verr  sond, 
and  which  impart  to  words  inflexioiis 
not  less  varied  than  the  forms  of 
thoughts  He  summed  up  the  discas- 
sion  logically  and  lucidly ;  bot  It  was 
easy  to  see  that,  out  of  oonslderatioa 
for  his  interlocutors,  he  abstained 
from  putting  forth  his  whole  streDgth. 

The  conversation  was  intentfonally 
led  to  religious  prejudices:  at  tibe 
first  words  spoken  on  this  sabject, 
the  Jew's  countenance  assnoMd  a  sab- 
lime  expression.  He  rose  at  once  to 
the  most  elevated  considerations:  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  his  inagiDatkm 
found  itself  in  a  familiar  sphere.  He 
wound  np  with  so  pathetic  and  power- 
fill  a  peroration,  that  Ellen,  yielding 
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to  a  sympathetic  impalse,  made  an 
abrupt  movemeDt  towards  him.  Their 
two  boqIs  had  met,  and  were  destined 
mntaallj  to  complete  each  other. 

I  said  to  myself,  that  Jew  will  be 
Ellen^B  hosband. 

Then  I  applied  myself  to  observe 
him  more  attentively.  When  Mr 
Malthns  was  not  strongly  moved  and 
animated,  he  was  bat  an  ordinary 
man ;  nevertheless,  by  the  expression 
of  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look 
within  himself,  one  could  discern  that 
be  was  internally  preoccupied  with 
some  of  those  lofty  thoughts  identified 
with  superior  minds.  Some  celebrated 
authors  were  spoken  of ;  he  remained 
silent.  Baron  von  Noth  leant  over 
towards  me  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
*'  It  seems  that  our  new  acquaintance 
is  not  literary.*' 

*'  I  should  be  surprised  at  that,"  I 
replied ;  ^*  and,  what  is  more,  I  would 
lay  a  wager  that  he  is  musical.^  The 
baron  drew  back,  with  a  movement 
of  vexation,  and,  as  if  to  test  my  sa- 
gacity, he  asked  Ellen  to  sing  some- 
thing. The  amiable  girl  begged  him 
to  excuse  her,  but  without  patting 
forward  any  of  those  small  pretexts 
which  most  young  ladies  would  have 
Invented  on  the  instant.  Her  mother's 
authority  was  needed  to  vanquish  her 
instinctive  resistance.  Her  prelude 
testified  to  some  unwonted  agitation ; 
its  first  notes  roused  the  Jew  from 
his  reverie;  soon  she  recovered  her- 
self, and  her  visible  emotion  did  but 
add  a  fresh  charm  to  the  habitual 
expression  of  her  singing. 

Suddenly  she  stopp^  short,  de- 
claring that  her  memory  failed  her. 

Then,  to  our  great  astonishment, 
a  rich  and  harmonious  voice  was 
beard,  and  Ellen  continued,  accom- 
panied b^  the  finest  tenor  I  ever  lis- 
tened to  m  my  life. 

The  baron  bit  his  Ups  ;  Werter 
was  pale  with  surprise.  The  warmest 
applause  followed  the  conclusion  of 
the  beautiful  duet. 

Malthus  had  risen  from  his  chair, 
and  seemed  entirely  under  the  spell 
of  harmony.  He  gave  some  advice 
to  Ellen,  who  listened  to  bim  with 
avidity ;  he  even  made  her  repeat  a 
passage,  which  she  afterwards  sang 
with  admirable  expression.  He  took 
ber  hand,  almost  with  eothosiasm, 
and  exclaimed,  '*  I  thank  yoa !  V 


'*  Very  odd  indeed,**  said  the  baron. 
Poor  Werter  said  nothing,  but  went 
and  sat  himself  down,  very  pensive, 
at  the  further  end  of  the  drawing- 
room.  ^ 

Mrs  MuUer  was  radiant  at  her 
daughter's  success.  As  to  Ellen,  she 
merely  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

^^  If  I  had  instruction,  I  should  per- 
haps be  able  to  make  something  of 
music.** 

"  With  your  mother's  permission," 
rejoined  Malthus, ''  I  shall  have  plea- 
sure in  sometimes  accompanying  you.*' 

MrsMuller  cast  a  scrutinising  glance 
at  the  Jew,  whose  countenance,  which 
had  resumed  its  habitual  calmness, 
showed  nothing  that  could  excite  her 
suspicions.  She  judged  that  such  a 
man  was  not  at  all  dangerous,  and 
accepted  his  ofier.  Malthus  bowed 
with  cold  dignity — doubtless  appreci- 
ating the  motive  of  this  confidence — 
and  Ellen  struck  a  few  notes,  to  divert 
attention  from  her  embarrassment. 

The  baron,  who  sought  a  vent  for 
his  ill-humour,  said  to  the  young 
girl,  pointing  to  the  Jew*s  stick — 

'*lf  anything  should  halt  in  the 
accompaniment,  there  is  what  will 
restore  the  measure.** 

Ellen  rose,  cast  a  look  at  the  baron, 
which  meant,  ''One  meets  people 
like  you  everywhere,**  and  left  the 
room.  Malthus  took  up  a  news- 
paper, and  read  until  we  separated 
for  the  night. 

The  Jew  led  the  regular  life  of  a 
man  who  knows  the  value  of  time. 
He  worked  until  noon,  paid  or  re- 
ceived a  few  visits,  went  upon  'Change 
about  two  o'clock,  then  shut  himself 
np  in  his  apartment  and  was  visible 
to  nobody,  and  at  precisely  foor 
o'clock  entered  Mr  Mtiller's  room, 
where  Ellen  awaited  him  at  the 
piano.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
daily  assumed  a  greater  ascendancy 
over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  whose 
progress  was  rapid. 

When  Malthns  smiled,  Ellen's 
charming  countenance  assamed  an 
indescribable  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  bnt  as  soon  as  he  relapsed  into 
his  habitual  thoughtful  mood,  the 
poor  girl's  soul  appeared  suspended 
in  a  sympathetic  medium ;  she  saw 
nothing,  answered  nobody ; — in  a 
wcn^,  she  instinctively  assimilated 
herself  to  the  myaterioos  being  whosa 
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inflaence  governed  her.  When  Mal- 
thas leaned  on  his  cane  in  walking, 
Ellen  seemed  to  say,  ^*  Mj  arm  wonld 
support  him  so  well !" 

The  Jew,  however,  did  not  limp 
disagreeably ;  his  left  leg  was  well 
formed,  and  his  symmetrical  figure 
showed  the  disturbance  in  its  har- 
mony to  have  been  the  result  of  an 
accident.  He  had  the  appearance  of 
having  long  become  reconciled  to  his 
infirmity,  Uke  a  soldier  who  considers 
his  wounds  a  glorious  evidence  of  his 
devotion  to  his  country. 

I  had  more  than  once  felt  tempted 
to  ask  Malthus  the  history  of  his 
lameness ;  but  he  eluded  with  so  much 
care  every  approach  to  the  subject, 
that  I  deemed  myself  obliged  to  re- 
spect his  secret. 

Two  months  passed  thus,  and  I  had 
opportunity  of  appreciating  all  the 
right-mindedness,  generosity,  and  en- 
lightenment that  dwelt  in  the  acces- 
sible part  of  that  extraordinary  soul. 
In  presence  of  this  dangerous  rival, 
who  triumphed  without  a  struggle, 
the  baron  became  almost  tender.  His 
self-love  cruelly  suffered  to  see  pre- 
ferred to  him  a  lame  merchant  with  a 
fine  voice.  He  sometimes  attempted 
to  quiz  him ;  but  Malthus  confounded 
him  so  completely  by  the  aptness  of 
his  retorts,  that  the  laughers  were 
never  on  the  side  of  the  baron. 

One  night  that  the  family  party 
was  assembled,  Werter  approached 
Mr  Miiller  with  a  suppliant  air,  and 
delivered  to  him  a  letter  from  his 
father.  The  poor  young  man's  agi- 
tation made  me  suspect  that  the 
letter  contained  a  proposal.  Mr 
Muller  read  it  with  attention  and 
handed  it  to  his  wife,  who  rapidly 
glanced  over  it  and  cast  a  scrutinising 
glance  at  her  daughter,  to  make  sure 
whether  or  no  she  was  forewarned 
of  this  step.  A  mother's  pride  is 
always  flattered  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  first  impulse  is  gene- 
rally favourable  to  the  mau  who  has 
singled  out  the  object  of  her  dearest 
affections  ;  but  the  second  thought  is 
one  of  prudence ;  a  separation,  the 
many  risks  of  the  future,  soon  check 
the  instinctive  satisfaction  of  the  ma- 
ternal heart,  and  a  thousand  motives 
concur  to  arrest  the  desired  consent. 

'•  It  were  well,"  she  said,  "  first  to 
know  what  Ellen  thinks." 


Tlit  Jew:  a  Tale  from  the  Rustian. 
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The  words  were  like  a  ray  of  iigbt 
to  the  poor  girl,  whose  connteaanoe 
expressed  the  utmost  surprise. 

'^  Besides,  he  is  very  young,**  add- 
ed Mrs  Miiller,  loud  enough  for  the 
baron  to  hear. 

Werter's  position  was  painful ;  be 
stammered  a  few  words,  became 
embarrassed,  and  abruptly  left  the 
room. 

*«  A  mere  child,"  quoth  the  baron, 
^^  who  should  be  sent  back  to  his 
books." 

Malthus,  who  had  observed  all  that 
passed,  rested  his  two  hands  on  bis 
stick,  like  a  man  disposed  to  argue 
the  point,  and  warmly  defended  tbe 
student. 

^^  It  cannot  be  denied,"  he  said,  in 
conclusion,  ^*  that  the  young  man's 
choice  pleads  in  his  favour ;  and  bis 
embarrassment,  which  at  that  age  is 
not  unbecoming,  proves,  in  my  opi- 
nion, that,  whiUt  aspiring  to  so  great 
a  happiness,  he  has  sufiScient  modesty 
to  admit  himself  unworthy  of  it." 

*^  If  a  declaration  were  a  sufficient 
proof  of  merit,"  interrupted  the  coun- 
cillor, *-^  I  know  one  man  who  would 
not  hesitate  " — 

''  And  who  is  that  ?"  inquired  Mrs 
Miiller,  with  ill-concealed  curiosity. 

*^  Myself,  madam,"  replied  the 
councillor — "  Baron  von  Noth." 

By  the  way  in  which  this  was 
spoken,  the  dissyllable  "  myself  ^^  ap- 
peared lengthened  by  all  the  import- 
ance of  the  personage. 

**  At  my  age  men  do  not  change,** 
continued  the  baron ;  *'  and  the  pre- 
sent is  a  guarantee  for  the  future." 

Ellen  was  really  to  be  pitied. 
When  Malthus  took  Werter's  part,  I 
saw  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting.  Her  countenance,  naturally 
so  gentle,  was  overshadowed  by  an 
expression  of  vexation  and  displea- 
sure. She  had  taken  the  Jew*s  bene- 
volent defence  of  the  student  for  a 
mark  of  indifference.  Whilst  still 
under  the  influence  of  this  painfol 
impression,  the  baron*B  declaration 
came  to  add  to  her  agitation;  she 
cast  a  reproachful  glance  at  Malthus, 
sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  swooned 
away.  The  Jew  sprang  forward, 
took  her  in  his  arms,  laid  her  on  a 
sofa,  and  knelt  down  beside  her. 

'^  You    have  not  understood  me, 
then  ?  **  he  exclaimed. 
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n  opened  her  eyes,  beheld  at 
t  the  man  whom  her  heart  had 
d ;  and,  absorbed  in  her  pas- 
moonscions  of  the  presence  of 
who  stood  aroand,  she  mar- 
,  in  a  feeble  voice — 
omn  I     Yonrs    alone  I  —  ever 
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r,*"  said  Malthas  to  Mr  MUller, 
proposal  comes  rather  late ;  bat 
jOQ  will  be  so  good  as  to  take 
consideration.** 

!ie  Jew*s  manner  there  was  the 
f  of  a  man  in  a  position  to  dic- 
nditions.  Ellen  had  recoyered 
'.  As  to  Mr  MUller,  there  had 
m  time  for  his  habitnal  phlegm 
ome  disturbed ;  but  his  wife 
lot  restrain  a  smile  at  this  dra- 
complication,  whose  denaue- 
emained  in  suspense, 
r  Y.,**  said  she  to  me,  some- 
aaliciooslj,  "do  yoa  not  feel 
BCt  of  example  ?  ** 
nrhaps  I  might  have  been  nnablo 
Isl,'*  I  replied,  "  had  not  Mr 
as  declared  himself  before  me.** 
n  blnshed,  and  the  Jew  pressed 
ind.  Jnst  then  Werter  re- 
1  the  room,  pale  and  down- 
Ike  a  man  who  comes  to  hear 
ee  passed  npon  him.  There 
rofbnnd  silence,  which  lasted 
I  minutes,  or  at  least  seemed 
to  do  so.  At  last  Mr  MUller 
it. 

mtlemen,**  he  said,  '*I  am 
flattered  by  the  honour  you 
lone  me  ** — 

paused,  and  seemed  to  be  re- 
'  past  events  to  his  mind.  Dur- 
is  short  silence,  Werter  gazed 
n  turn  with  an  aur  of  astonish- 
and  I  doubt  not  that  he  in- 

me  in  the  number  of  his  rivals, 
have  something  to  tell  you,** 
ned  Mr  MUller,  «' which  will 
IS  modify  your  present  inten- 

About  ten  years  ago  I  had  to 
Berlin,  where  my  father  had 
ied.  The  winding  up  of  his 
proved  complicated  and  trouble- 
and  I  was  obliged  to  place  my 
Its  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  who 
len  recommended  to  me  as  ex- 
y  skilful.  The  business  at  last 
I,  I  found  mvself  entitled  to 
forty  thousand  florins,  which  I 
led  to  embark  in  trade.  I  was 
J  married,  and  Ellen  was  seven 
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years  old.  Our  little  fortune  had 
been  greatly  impaired  by  a  succession 
of  losses,  for  which  this  inheritance 
would  compensate. 

"  One  day  I  went  to  my  lawyer*s 
to  receive  the  money.  He  had  dis- 
appeared, taking  it  with  him.  Des- 
pair took  possession  of  me ;  I  dared 
not  impart  the  fatal  news  to  my  wife, 
and,  I  confess  it  with  shame,  I  deter- 
mined on  suicide.  All  that  day  I 
rambled  about  the  country,  and  at 
nightfall  I  approached  the  banks  of 
the  Spree.  Climbing  upon  the  parapet 
of  a  high  bridge,  I  gazed  with  gloomy 
delight  into  the  dark  waters  that 
roU^  beneath.  On  my  knees  upon 
the  stone,  I  offered  up  a  short  but 
fervent  prayer  to  Him  who  wounds 
and  heals ;  I  commended  my  wife  and 
daughter  to  His  mercy,  and  precipi- 
tated myself  from  the  bridge.  I  was 
struggling  instinctively  against  death, 
when  I  felt  myself  seized  by  a  vigor- 
ous arm.  A  man  swam  near  me,  and 
drew  me  towards  the  shore,  which  we 
both  reached. 

"  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  the  features  of  my  pre- 
server. But  the  tones  of  his  voice 
made  an  impression  upon  me  which 
has  not  yet  been  effaced,  and  I  have 
met  but  one  man  whose  voice  has  re- 
minded me  of  that  of  the  generous 
unknown.  He  compelled  me  to  go 
home  with  him,  questioned  me  as  to 
my  motives  for  so  desperate  an  act, 
and,  to  my  extreme  astonishment, 
handed  me  a  portfolio  containing  forty 
thousand  florins,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  I  should  take  no  steps  to 
find  him  out.  I  entreated  him  to 
accept  my  marriage-ring,  at  sight  of 
which  I  promised  to  repay  the  loan, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  possible  for  me 
to  do  so.  He  took  the  ring,  and  I 
left  him,  my  heart  brimful  of  gratitude. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to 
you  the  ioy  with  which  I  once  more 
embraced  my  wife  and  daughter.  God 
alone  can  repay  my  benefactor  all  the 
good  he  did  us.  I  arran ged  my  affairs, 
and  we  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  I 
formed  this  establishment,  of  which  I 
cannot  consider  myself  as  more  than 
the  temporary  possessor.  You  per- 
ceive, gentlemen,  that  Ellen  has  no 
dowry  to  expect,  and  that  we  may  at 
any  moment  be  reduced  to  a  very 
precarious  position.** 


The  Twentieth  qf  Sqfiember,  BighUen-kundrmt  Fi/hf-fowr.        [Det 
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Ellen's  face  was  hidden  by  her 
bandii.  When  Mr  MtUler  ceased 
speaking,  we  still  listened.  Presently 
the  Jew  broke  silence. 

''  I  have  little,''  he  said, «« to  add  to 
yonr  Darration :  the  man  who  was  so 
fortanate  as  to  render  yon  a  service, 
remained  a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  When  he  plunged  into  the 
Spree,  he  struck  against  a  stone,  and 
since  then  he  limps,  as  yon  per- 
ceive." 

We  were  all  motionless  with  sur- 
prise. Then  Malthns  drew  a  ring 
from  his  finger  and  handed  it  to  Mr 
MUlIer.  The  countenance  of  the  latter, 
generally  so  cold  in  its  expression, 
was  suddenly  extraordinarily  agitated ; 


tears  started  to  hie  ^es,  and  be  threw 
hims^  into  his  preserrei's  arms. 

*'  All  that  I  poeaesa  belongs  to  yoa," 
he  cried,  '^  and  I  have  the  bappim 
to  inform  yon  that  yonr  capital  kai 
doubled.'' 

'^  Of  all  that  yon  poasesa,*"  repfied 
Malthus,  ''  I  ask  bnt  one  thing,  to 
which  I  have  no  right.** 

The  worthy  German  took  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  who  trembled  witk 
happiness  and  surprise*  and,  plaoBg 
it  in  that  of  the  Jew — 

''  Sir,"  he  said,  nddreaaing  hnasetf 
to  me,  '*  you  who  haye  seen  tibe  worid, 
and  who  are  disinterested  in  thii 
question,  do  yon  think  that  I  eoald 
do  better  ?" 


THE  TWENTISTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  EIGHTEEN-H  UNBRED   FIFTT-FOUS. 

At  Written  and  Sung  by  Cobpoeal  Johv  Bbowk,  Ortnadier  Onardt,  when  the  Men 
got  »om0  Drink  for  thejhtt  time  at  Baladava,  September  2B,  1854. 

[We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  onr  readers  with  the  following 
genuine  effusion  from  the  Crimea.  It  has  been  rumoured  that  the  Poet 
Laureate,  as  well  as  several  other  bards  of  renown,  are  presently  engaged  ia 
the  task  of  commemorating  the  great  campaign.  With  all  respect  for  thor 
genius  and  accomplishments,  we  doubt  much  whether  any  of  them  will  exhihit 
more  graphic  power  than  the  gallant  Corporal,  who  certainly  had  the  advan- 
tage of  witnessing  what  he  sings.  We  hope  that  his  services,  towards  doinc 
for  his  military  comrades  what  Dibdin  did  for  the  Navy,  will  not  be  overiooked 
in  the  proper  quarter.] 


Am— The  Britieh  OrtnadUr, 

Comb  all  yon  gallant  British  hearts,  that  love  the  red  and  bine. 
And  drink  the  health  of  those  brave  lads  who  made  the  Russians  me ; 
Then  fill  the  glass,  and  let  it  pass,  three  times  three  and  one  more. 
For  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eigh teen-hundred  Fifty-four. 

We  sailed  from  Kalamita  bay,  and  soon  we  made  the  coast, 
Determined  we  would  do  our  best,  in  spite  of  brag  or  boast. 
We  sprung  to  laud,  npon  the  strand,  and  slept  on  Russia's  shore, 
On  the  Fourteenth  of  September,  Eighteen-hnndred  Fifiy-fonr. 

We  marched  along  nntil  we  came  upon  the  Alma's  banks, 
We  halted  just  beneath  their  lines  to  breathe  and  elose  onr  ranks. 
''  Advance  1 "  we  heard,  and  at  the  word,  aoxMS  the  brook  we  bore, 
On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hnndred  Fifty-fonr. 
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We  scrambled  throagh  their  clustering  grapes,  then  came  the  battle's  bmnt ; 
Our  officers  all  cheered  ns  on,  oar  colours  waved  in  front ; 
There,  fighting  well,  fall  many  fell,  alas  I  to  rise  no  more, 
On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eightetn-handred  Fifty-fonr. 

The  French  they  had  the  right  that  day,  and  flanked  the  Russian  line. 
Whilst  full  npon  their  front  they  saw  the  British  bayonets  shine. 
We  gaye  three  cheers,  which  stunned  their  ears,  amidst  the  cannons^  roar. 
On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hnndred  Fifty-four. 

A  pic-nic  party  Menschikoff  had  asked  to  share  the  fun, 

The  Ladies  came  at  tweWe  o'clock  to  see  the  battle  won. 

They  found  the  day  too  hot  to  stay,  and  the  Prince  felt  rather  sore. 

On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hnndred  Fifty-foar. 

For  when  he  called  his  carriage  up,  the  French  came  up  likewise, 
And  so  he  took  French  leave  at  once,  and  left  them  to  the  prize. 
The  Chasseurs  took  his  pocket-book,  the  Zouaves  they  sacked  his  store. 
On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hnndred  Fifty-four. 

A  letter  to  old  Nick  they  found,  and  this  was  what  It  said, 
«•  To  meet  their  bravest  men,  my  Liege,  your  Russians  do  not  dread  ;" 
But  devils  then,  not  mortal  men,  the  Russian  generals  swore. 
Drove  them  off  the  heights  of  Alma  in  September  Fifty-four. 

Here's  a  health  to  noble  Raglan,  to  Campbell  and  to  Brown, 
And  to  all  the  gallant  Frenchmen  who  share  that  day's  renown. 
Whilst  we  displayed  the  black  cockade,  and  they  the  tricolour, 
The  Russian  hue  was  black  and  blue  in  September  Fifty-four. 

One  more  toast  we  must  drink  to-night, — ^your  glasses  take  in  hand. 
And  here  around  the  festive  board  in  solemn  silence  stand ; 
Before  we  part,  let  each  true  heart  drink  once  to  those  no  more. 
Who  fought  their  fight  on  Alma's  height  in  September  Fifty-four. 

And  now  God  bless  our  gracious  Queen,  and  all  her  royal  race ; 
And  may  her  boys,  to  crown  her  joys,  still  keep  the  foremost  place; 
For  in  the  van  each  En J[lishman  oft  saw  their  sires  of  yore, — 
Brave  Cambridge  showed  the  royal  road  in  September  Fifty-fbur. 
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PROSPECTS  OF  THB  MODERN   DRAMA. 


It  has  lately  been  maintained,  by 
several  Ingenious  writers,  that  the 
literatare  of  the  present  day  has  a 
strong  dramatic  tendency;  and  that 
oar  poets  and  novelists  are  gradually 
approximating  to  that  form  of  compo- 
sition in  which  brevity  and  concentra- 
tion are  the  leading  qaalities.  If  the 
fact  were  so,  we  should  be  but  too 
happy  to  hail  it  as  a  favourable  omen  ; 
but  we  really  are  not  able  to  discover 
any  grounds  for  entertaining  sach  an 
opinion.  The  greater  part  of  a  novel 
may  be  thrown  into  the  shape  of  dia- 
logue; but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  it  becomes  essentially  dramatic. 
Action — well  regulated,  designed  and 
calminating  action — not  talk,  is  the 
real  soul  of  the  drama;  and  what- 
ever tends  to  impede  the  course  of 
that  action,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  plot,  has,  and  must 
have,  a  deleterious  and  positively 
weakening  effect.  The  writings  of 
Mr  Dickens  have  been  referred  to  as 
eminently  dramatic,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  they  abound 
in  brilliant  and  effective  dialogue. 
But  for  all  that  they  are  not  dramatic, 
iu  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Tbey 
are  exceedingly  diffuse ;  the  plots  are 
loosely  and  ill  constructed;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  author  towards  epi- 
sode is  so  strong,  that  he  very  often 
allows  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
action  to  overshadow  and  conceal  the 
main  incidents  of  the  story.  Of  all 
modern  writers  he  is  the  most  defi- 
cient in  concentration  ;  the  least  able 
to  practise  self-denial  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  his  ideas.  Per- 
haps, if  it  were  otherwise,  his  novels 
might  not  be  so  attractive  as  they  are ; 
for  many  of  his  characters  would  ap- 
pear meagre  and  frivolous  if  divested 
of  the  superabundant  garb  of  humour 
with  which  the  peculiar  whimsical 
genius  of  the  author  has  invested 
them.  Almost  equally  deficient  in 
dramatic  power  is  Mr  Thackeray,  who 
occupies  much  of  his  space  in  philoso- 
phising— admirably  we  admit — upon 
the  incidents  of  his  story,  and  in  the 


labonred  anatomj  of  ids  own  charM- 
ters.  Indeed  we  are  atteriy  at  a  kw 
to  know  in  what  quarter  we  oiigfat  to 
search  for  manifestations  of  the  alleged 
dramatic  tendency.  We  find  it  not 
in  the  novelists — we  cannot  desciy  it 
even  in  the  writers  of  plays.  Serenl 
years  have  gone  by  since  even  s 
tolerable  drama  has  been  written  for 
the  stage.  Since  Mr  Trough  ton  brooglit 
out  his  Nina  Sforza^  an  admirahie, 
effective,  and  powerful  tragedy^  we 
have  had  nothing  in  the  higher  wilk 
of  the  drama  worth  listening  to.  FroD 
time  to  time  we  hear  a  great  blwter 
about  some  forthcoming  Cocknej 
comedy,  and  are  told,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  literary  confidants  of  the 
scene- shifters,  that  nothing  compar- 
able to  it  has  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
Sheridan.  It  appears  ;  and  after  two 
or  three  representations  is  withdrawn, 
because  the  public,  howerer  senti- 
mentally inclined,  cannot  stomach  the 
mawkish  platitudes  of  its  pathos, 
and  refuses  to  accept  its  dull  buffoon- 
ery as  wit.  Not  much  better  are 
the  vaudevilles  which  the  less  inven- 
tive of  oar  playwrights  purloin  from 
Paris,  and  equip  in  an  English  dress. 
Time  was  when  really  good  and  lively 
vaudevilles  were  as  plentiful  as p^iches 
in  the  French  capital,  but  now  tbey 
are  ecant  and  poor.  We  need  not 
stop  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
decline,  which  may  arise  either  from 
the  lack  of  competent  artists,  or  fnm 
that  practice,  always  destructive  to 
the  drama,  which  has  become  preva- 
lent, of  composing  for  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  suiting  the  histrionic  ac- 
complishments of  some  favourite  actor 
or  actress  of  the  day.  fVom  what- 
ever cause  it  may  arise,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  this  light  and  popular 
species  of  dramatic  entertamment, 
which  was  so  well  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  French  language,  and  to  the 
taste  of  our  volatile  neighbours,  baa 
become  much  deteriorated ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  clumsy  English 
adaptations  have  suffered  in  propor- 
tion.   Very  gladly,  indeed,  would  we 


Correggio :  a  Tragedy,     By  Adam  Oehlenschlagkr.    TrtDslated  with  Nolas,  by 
Thkodoee  Maatin.    London.     1854. 
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hail  the  appearance  of  a  tearing  melo- 
drama, with  its  proper  complement  of 
robbers,  skeletons,  bravos,  and  pil- 
grims. So  wearisome  is  the  driyel 
that  we  are  now  invited  to  listen  to 
In  the  theatres,  that  we  wonld  cheer- 
folly  exchange  five  scenes  of  mand- 
lin  sentiment  for  one  terrific  combat 
with  broadswords;  and  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  pay  doable  price 
in  order  to  witness  the  explosion  of  a 
powder-mill  towards  the  termination 
of  the  third  act.  Bat  even  our  melo- 
dramas have  become  insipid.  The 
old  stage  ruffian  has  degenerated  into 
a  whimpering  poltroon  who  has  hardly 
plack  enough  to  draw  his  whinger ; 
and  our  hair  has  become  perceptibly 
grey  since  we  beheld  a  heroine  leap 
from  the  summit  of  a  precipice. 

As  for  the  dramatic  mysteries — 
soul-dramas — night-dramas — thought* 
dramas,  and  sucb-like  pleasant  carols 
with  which  the  press  has  been  lately 
teeming,  we  may  put  them  out  of 
sight  idtogether.  The  authors  may 
flatter  themselves  that  they  have 
written  dramas,  but  their  works  are 
no  more  dramatic  than  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  Possibly  they  never  were 
intended  to  be  such,  and  we  ought  to 
consider  them  simply  as  poems.  So 
be  it ;  but  why  then,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  do  they  give  them  an 
appellation,  to  which,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  they  are  not 
entitled  ?  Most  of  them  are  under  a 
gross  mistake  if  they  think  they  can 
shelter  themselves  by  pleading  the 
example  of  Lord  Byron.  In  Man- 
fred and  in  Cain  there  was  some 
obvious  meaning,  even  though  the 
scenes  were  loosely  thrown  together 
— some  semblance  of  a  denouement  to 
which  each  step  insensibly  led;  but 
the  majority  of  our  young  friends  and 
bardlings  appear  to  us  to  be  utterly 
guiltless  of  any  meaning  whatever — at 
least  of  any  comprehensible  scheme  of 
action.  Their  productions  are  not  half 
so  dramatic  as  either  Wordsworth's 
Excursion^  Blair's  Grave,  or  Young's 
Night  Thoughts;  and  in  saying  so, 
we  hope  they  will  be  grateful  to  us 
for  mentioning  them  in  such  distin- 
guished company.  Rollicking  fellows 
they  are,  we  doubt  not,  over  oysters 
and  ale ;  but,  on  paper,  they  are  woe- 
fully weak  in  action,  and  oftentimes 
singularly  absurd.  Therefore  let  them 
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eschew  the  dramatic  form.  The  whole 
field  of  verse,  from  epic  to  elegy,  lies 
before  them ;  and  all  we  ask  is  that 
they  will  abstain  from  writing  dramas 
which  are  not  dramatic,  inasmuch  as 
the  greater  bulk  of  these  consists  of 
soliloquies  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
pages,  which  absolutely  lead  to  no- 
thing, but  are  merely  intended  to  ex- 
press the  peculiar  state  of  the  author's 
mind  under  physical  ciroumstances 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  an 
abuse,  on  the  previous  evening,  of  the 
creature  comforts  of  a  Welsh  rab- 
bit, moistened  with  a  superfluity  of 
Younger's  undeniable  brewage. 

It  seems  to  us  very  obvious  that 
we  are  not  likely,  for  many  years  to 
come,  to  behold  a  resnscitation  of,  or 
fresh  impulse  given  to,  the  British 
drama.  The  public  has  gradually 
withdrawn  its  support  from  the 
theatres,  not  because  the  relish  for 
histrionic  performances  had  decayed, 
but  because  the  new  plays  brought  for- 
ward were,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, insufierably  bad.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  the  everlasting  charm 
of  Shakespeare ;  but  even  Mr  Collier 
himself  would  hesitate  before  he  went 
for  the  thirtieth  time  in  his  life  to  see 
Hamlet,  or  Othello,  or  Macbeth  acted ; 
and  the  same  feeling  influences  every 
one  who  has  a  decided  prepossession 
for  the  theatre.  After  one  or  two 
representations,  the  real  interest  which 
the  spectator  feels  in  the  scene  wears 
off.  He  becomes  simply  a  critic,  not 
of  the  play,  but  of  the  actors.  He 
contrasts  the  man  before  him  with 
Macready,  or  Kean,  or  Kemble,  or 
any  other  great  luminary  of  the  stage 
whom  he  may  have  seen  in  the  same 
part ;  and,  knowing  beforehand  every 
word  which  is  to  be  uttered,  and 
every  situation  which  is  to  occur,  he 
can  feel  no  decided  interest  in  the 
play.  The  spell  has  lost  its  charm ; 
it  is  not  the  poetry  which  affects  him 
now — it  is  the  mere  art  of  the  deli- 
very. Had  we  a  succession  of  Shake- 
speares,  or  even  of  men  of  far  less 
genius,  the  British  drama  would  still 
have  been  in  high  favour  and  request; 
and  in  proof  of  that  position  we  ad- 
duce the  instances  of  such  modem 
plays  as  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton's  Lady  of 
Lyons  and  Richelieu ;  Knowies'  Wife 
of  Afantua,  perhaps  the  best  of 
his  contributions  to  the  drama ;  and 
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his  Hunchback,  which,  thoagh  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  *  the  other,  is  a 
spirited  acting  play,  with  many  pow- 
erfnl  sitnation?.  Bat,  including  these, 
there  are  not  more  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  modern  plays  which  are  endur- 
able ;  and  consequently  the  theatres 
are  deserted.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
allege  that  the  public  taste  tends  ab- 
stractly in  the  direction  of  the  opera. 
It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  People 
go  to  the  opera  because  they  are  sure 
of  hearing  performers  of  first-rate 
talent,  and  because  the  whole  rdie  of 
the  opera  must  be  well  filled  up,  and 
no  glaring  discrepancies  appear  in  the 
cast  of  the  several  parts ;  because 
there  is  a  succession  of  new  operas 
from  first-rate  composers;  and  be- 
cause managers  spare  no  expense  in 
enlisting  talent  wherever  it  can  be 
found.  And  the  great  advantage  of 
the  opera  is  this — that  it  requires  no 
translation.  Grisi  or  Caradori  may 
warble  at  Vienna,  at  Munich,  at 
Paris,  at  London,  or  at  New  York, 
without  a  change  of  dialect.  To  the 
national  spoken  drama,  from  what- 
ever country  it  emerges,  the  same 
privilege  never  can  be  accorded.  But, 
as  an  ofiset  against  that,  we  may 
state  the  advantage  of  intelligibility. 
It  is  undeniable  that  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  go  to  hear  an  Italian  opera 
are  utterly  guiltless  of  its  meaning, 
save  from  the  pantomime,  intonation, 
and  possibly  the  libretto,  with  a 
translation  on  each  opposite  page, 
which  they  purchase.  No  doubt  they 
are  allured  by  the  music,  which  pos- 
sesses a  prodigious  charm;  because, 
however  indefinite  may  be  the  sensa- 
tions which  it  produces,  they  are  in  a 
high  degree  poetical  and  wild,  and 
seem  to  have  the  same  effect  upon 
the  intellect  which  morphia  produces 
npon  the  nerves.  Nevertheless,  no- 
thing will  persuade  us  that,  ccsieris 
faribusy  the  British  public,  in  any  of 
Its  ramifications,  would  rather  rush 
to  listen  to  a  new  opera  than  to  a  new 
tragedy,  if  the  merit  of  the  composi- 
tion and  the  cast  of  the  characters 
were  of  equal  value.  Grant  to  music 
what  effect  its  most  ardent  votary 
can  claim ;  and  who  would  not  rather 
see  Shakespeare's  Othello,  if  a  new 
and  unhackneyed  piece,  acted,  than 
listen  to  the  dreary  parody  which  it 
•asnmes  in  the  operatic  shape?    But 


we  are  all  dead  sick  of  OtheQo  on  tk 
boards,  haviog  seen  dozens  of  OtbeUos, 
either  natarally  or  artificially  bUck, 
and  dozens  of  lagos  who  have  quitted 
the  stage  with  the  same  diaboliol 
grimace ;  and  after  having  witnessed 
so  many  facial  contortionB,  why  shoold 
we  covet  more  ?  Who  would  quit  kia 
comfortable  fireside  or  study  oo  s 
cold  winter's  night,  and  tradge  aknig 
a  mile  of  slushy  streets  to  behold  Mr 
Stubbs  make  his  first  appearance  up- 
on any  stage  in  the  character  of  Ham- 
let, Prince  of  Denmark?  We  are 
not  only  previoasly  familiar  with  the 
exact  language  which  Romeo  will 
employ,  bnt  we  can  predicate  to  a 
certainty  the  very  coloor  of  the  tigbts 
in  which  his  clnmsy  calves  are  to  be 
encased.  We  know  the  oatward  ap- 
pearance of  the  scenic  vault  of  the 
Capulets  better  than  that  of  snj 
tomb,  monument,  or  shrine  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Calotyped  in  oar 
memory  is  the  outline  of  Jnliet^s  bal- 
cony with  its  bower  of  pink-paper 
roses,  and  that  wonderful  pomegra- 
nate tree  with  two  daabs  of  r«d  upon 
it,  the  favourite  haant  of  the  nightin- 
gale. Even  the  liveries  of  the  subor- 
dinates have  been  known  to  ns  from 
the  days  of  our  youth ;  and  any  change 
in  the  traditional  costume  of  Peter, 
Abram,  or  Balthazar,  calls  forth  a 
burst  of  merited  indignation  finom  the 
fortunate  holders  of  free  admissioQS 
to  the  gallery.  In  short,  our  very 
familiarity  with  Shakespeare  is  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  endure  re- 
peated representations  of  his  plays; 
and  managers  are  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  an  inferior  drama,  of 
less  reputation,  is  more  likely  to  prove 
attractive  than  one  of  the  best  dramas 
of  Shakespeare.  Hence  those  at- 
tempts to  reproduce  with  more  than 
ordinary  scenic  attractions  the  Tem- 
pest  and  Pericles  of  T^re,  £ven  Mil- 
ton's Comus  has  been  brought  npon 
the  stage;  not  because  it  is  a  good 
acting  drama,  but  because  it  was  un- 
hackneyed, and  was  expected  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  novelty. 

If  you  ask  a  casual  observer  to 
assign  a  reason  for  the  reduoed 
amount  of  patronage  which  is  now 
given  to  the  British  drama,  he  will 
probably  tell  you  (unless  he  belongs 
to  the  sour  sect  who  consider  plays  as 
things  forbidden)  that  he  and  othen 
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do  not  go  to  the  theatre  so  frequently 
as  before,  because  they  neither  derive 
amasement  nor  delight  from  the  per- 
formances. He  will  assert  that  the 
present  race  of  actors  are  greatly 
inferior  to  their  predecessors ;  and  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  pay  money 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  barber's 
boy  go  through  the  part  of  a  walking 
gentleman,  with  no  better  success  than 
attended  Jenkin  Vincent  when  he  at- 
tempted to  palm  himself  off  as  a 
person  of  quality  at  Monsieur  de 
Beaujeu's  ordinary.  He  will  fur- 
ther indicate  his  opinion  that  the 
modem  plays  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
so  supremely  bad  that  no  histrionic 
talent  would  avail  to  make  them  palate- 
able.  We  defy  you  to  controvert  his 
positions.  It  is  true  that  we  have  bad 
actors,  and  bad  plays;  and  so  long 
as  this  state  of  matters  continues, 
theatrical  speculations  must  needs 
prove  unprofitable.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  body  of  actors  to  charge 
them  solely  with  having  caused  the 
decadence.  An  actor  can  only  be 
great  according  to  the  greatness  of 
his  text.  If  he  is  compelled  to  give 
sound  merely  to  trash  and  fustian,  ho 
cannot  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence, and  is  in  fact  himself  degraded. 
The  profession,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
very  precarious  one,  in  which  only  a 
few  can  rise  to  eminence;  and  it  is 
viewed  with  considerable  suspicion  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  respectable 
classes.  Therefore,  so  soon  as  the 
public  cease,  from  whatever  cause,  to 
frequent  theatres,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  appearance  of  a  very 
inferior  set  of  performers.  Even  when 
high  salaries  were  attainable,  and  the 
revenues  of  our  theatres  prosperous, 
it  was  found  very  difficult  to  organise 
a  first-rate  corps  dramatique.  Now, 
when  the  receipts  of  many  theatres 
are  barely  sufficient  to  cover  expenses; 
and  when  managers  are  absolutely 
compelled  to  practise  the  most  rigid 
economy,  it  need  not  cause  any  won- 
der if  we  are  supplied  with  indifferent 
performers,  loung  men  of  talent 
will  not  embark  in  such  a  profession 
without  adequate  inducement ;  neither 
will  they  submit  to  become  laughing- 
stocks  by  enunciating  nonsense  which 
they  are  not  only  expected,  but  bound 
under  penalties,  to  deliver.  Garrick 
himself,  who  had  perhaps  a  stronger 


impulse  to  the  stage  than  any  other 
great  performer  with  whose  private 
history  we  are  acquainted,  never 
would  have  consented  to  become  a 
mere  mouthpiece  for  the  extravagant 
or  contemptible  conceits  of  fourth-rate 
play-wrights.  The  enthusiasm,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  which  prompts  young 
men  to  seek  their  fortune  on  the  stage, 
is  of  no  ignoble  kind.  It  is  a  poetical 
impulse,  and  is  the  token  of  a  lively 
and  fervid  imagination.  The  young 
aspirant  after  histrionic  honours  pos- 
sesses much  of  the  ambition  of  the 
orator.  He  expects,  by  giving  voice 
and  palpable  embodiment  to  the  emo- 
tions described  in  the  poet's  verse,  to 
sway  the  feelings  and  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  thousands ;  and  he  never  as- 
sociates with  this  idea  anything  which 
is  mean  and  trifling.  It  is  his  admira- 
tion of  the  subject  which  prompts  him 
to  become  its  visible  exponent.  But 
take  the  most  enthusiastic,  or,  if 
you  prefer  the  term,  moon-stricken 
youth,  that  ever  drove  his  father 
frantic  by  avowing  his  infinite 
preference  of  the  boards  over  the 
three-legged  stool  of  the  counting- 
house,  and  his  resolute  determination 
to  die  every  lawful  night  in  the  cause 
of  the  Britidh  drama — tell  him  that  he 
may  persist  in  his  career  if  he  pleases, 
but  that,  instead  of  enunciating  night- 
ly the  grand  melodies  of  Shakespeare, 
he  must  confine  himself  to  the  compo- 
sitions of  Fitzball — and  he  will  shrink 
from  the  prospect  with  as  much  hor- 
ror as  would  convulse  the  souls  of 
various  members  of  the  Coidition  Mi- 
nistry, if  they  were  solicited  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  Protestant  Missionary  As- 
sociation. The  present  state  of  the 
stage  is  such,  that  very  little  tempta- 
tion is  offered  to  rising  talent.  Man- 
agers may,  indeed,  acting  upon  the 
system  usually  pursued  by  confection- 
ers towards  their  apprentices,  allow 
any  young  man  of  promising  abilities, 
on  whom  they  may  have  laid  their 
hands,  to  revel  for  a  few  nights  in  the 
imaginary  glories  of  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
or  Macbeth.  But  the  period  of  indul- 
gence is  limited  in  extent,  and  very 
soon  the  juvenile  successor  of  Better- 
ton  and  the  Eembles  is  expected  to 
do  duty  in  Box  and  Cox,  Tunks  and 
Spunks,  Whipple  versus  Muggeridge, 
or  any  other  delectable  dish  which  may 
issue  from  the  Cockney  cuisine.  What 
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wonder  if,  nnder  snch  circnmstaDces, 
we  have  bad  actors?  The  whole 
poetry,  which  was  the  real  life  of  it, 
has  been  removed  from  the  profession ; 
and  at  last  the  old  complaint  of  poor 
Laberias  has  been  verified. 

This  is  a  melaucholj  state  of  things, 
because  it  seems  exceedingly  donbtful 
whether,  if  a  new  dramatic  writer  of 
decided  genias  were  now  to  arise, 
his  plays  conld  be  adequately  re- 
presented. We  must  admit  that  there 
is  still  enough  histrionic  talent  left 
among  us  to  secure,  if  that  talent 
could  be  collected,  the  powerful  em- 
bodiment of  some  leading  characters  ; 
but  we  apprehend  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible now  at  any  theatre,  either  in 
the  metropolis  or  the  provinces,  to 
insure  an  appropriate  cast  for  a  first- 
rate  tragedy  or  comedy.  Every  one 
must  have  felt  the  lamentable  want  of 
support  to  which  our  best  performers 
have  been  subjected  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Let  us  suppose  Mac^ 
beth  to  be  represented.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  hero  and  heroine,  or  at  least 
of  one  of  them,  are  portrayed  with 
the  unmistakable  power  of  genius; 
but  then  the  gracious  Duncan  is  repre- 
sented by  a  humorous  gentleman 
who  usually  appears  upon  the  stage 
under  the  decided  influence  of  alcohol ; 
Macduff,  on  ordinary  nights,  is  the 
baffled  miscreant  who  makes  dishon- 
ourable proposals  to  ^^  Shoosan  "  when 
Jack  is  supposed  to  be  far  away  at 
sea,  but  who  is  usually  rewarded  for 
his  pains  by  a  thorough  rubbing 
down  with  an  oaken  towel,  or  a 
forcible  ejectment  by  way  of  the 
window.  Malcolm  is,  par  excellence, 
the  '*  cake  **  of  the  corps  dramatique 
— a  young  gentleman  whose  appear- 
ance in  white  trousers  without  straps 
as  a  man  about  town,  is  an  irresistible 
provocative  to  mirth.  Banquo  is  the 
standard  sympathetic  jailor,  with  a 
heart  too  soft  for  his  office.  As  for 
the  rest  of  them,  they  are  mere  walk- 
ing libels  upon  the  memory  of  thQ 
ancient  Scottish  Thanes;  and  no  more 
like  the  characters  which  they  affect 
to  represent,  than  is  the  curly  waxen 
bust  in  a  hair-dresser*s  window  to  the 
ideal  of  Phoebus  Apollo. 

Whether  the  authors,  the  actors,  or 
the  public  are  most  to  blame  for  the 
present  state  of  the  British  drama,  is 
a  point  upon  which  we  decline  to  give 


any  decided  opinion.  Possibly  tbey 
are  all  guilty ;  bnt,  as  we  do  not  bap- 
pen  to  have  any  son! -rending  play  at 
present  upon  the  stocks,  we  do  not 
consider  ourselves  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce authoritative  j  ndgment.  Th» 
much,  however,  we  may  say,  that  it  is 
the  manifest  interest  both  of  managers, 
authors,  actors,  and  the  public,  to  re- 
store, if  possible,  the  British  drama  to 
something  like  its  former  position. 
The  argument  we  would  nse  to  man- 
agers, is  of  course  directed  to  the  purse. 
They  have  two  duties  to  perform  for 
their  own  interest.  First,  to  enlist 
the  highest  literary  talent,  which 
would  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  most 
popular  of  all  forms,  the  dramatic; 
and  so  gradually  free  themselves  from 
the  debasing  position  of  exhibiting 
mere  trash  to  the  public  view.  Se- 
condly, and  in  connection  with  the 
other,  they  must  be  prepared  to  give 
fair  and  even  liberal  terms  to  the  per- 
formers— not  to  the  stars,  as  they  are 
so  designated,  only,  bnt  to  the  men 
who  really  are  useful  in  the  subordi- 
nate characters.  We  can  remember 
when  the  theatre  of  Ediuborgh  was 
an  excellent  paying  concern,  indepen- 
dent of  the  appearance  of  any  stars  in 
the  histrionic  horizon.  When  Murray, 
Mackay,  Stanley,  Calcraft,  Denham, 
Pritchard,  and  Jones  were  banded 
together — when  we  had  snch  actresses 
as  Mrs  H.  Siddons,  Mrs  Kenand, 
Mrs  and  Miss  Nicol,  Miss  Jarman, 
and  Miss  Noel  associated  in  the  same 
company— the  theatre  of  Edinburgh 
never  wanted  support ;  and  it  wodd 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  literary  city  if 
it  had  wanted  it,  for  better  acting,  or  a 
better  arranged  company,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  in  any  capital  of  Europe. 
Even  the  subordinate  parts  were 
then  adequately  filled.  But  what  was 
then  a  pleasure,  has  now,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  became  a  sort  of  penance. 
Formerly  we  used  to  have  some  ves- 
tige of  a  national  drama.  Giidtroy 
or  Cramond  Brig  were  wont  to 
draw  houses,  because  the  personifica- 
tious  therein  exhibited  were  familiar  to 
the  Scottish  public ;  and  it  was  some- 
thing, at  all  events,  to  hear  the  native 
Doric  delivered  with  the  proper  accent. 
Nowadays  all  this  is  changed.  W^e 
are,  indeed,  occasionally  favoured  with 
the  apparition  of  a  mountaineer  firom 
the  wilds  of  Mary  lebone  or  theClachan 
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of  Sadler*8  Wells,  who  is  anDoanced 
in  the  play-bills  as  undertaking,  for 
one  evening  only,  the  character  of 
Rob  Roj.  Old  Dogald  Macglashan, 
the  well-known  caddie  of  the  Tron 
Chnrch,  woald  not  look  half  so  ridica- 
Ions  if  he  were  to  play  Lord  Ogleby 
or  King  Lear,  as  does  the  stunted 
Cockney  when  he  asks  us  to  believe 
that  he  is  the  fac-simile  of  the  Red 
Gregarach.  We  repeat  that  we  love 
the  theatre ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  power 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  endure  such  un- 
natural distortions.  In  our  view,  the 
first  care  of  a  manager  should  be  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  able  and 
well- drilled  company  accustomed  to 
play  to  each  other.  One  or  two  very 
baa  actors  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  a  performance  which  is  other- 
wise creditable ;  and  from  our  obser- 
vation, we  should  say  that  the  gentle- 
men who  undertake  the  comic  parts 
are  those  who  require  the  strictest 
scrutiny  and  observation.  Grimacing 
to  the  galleries  rarely  fails  to  excite  a 
laugh  in  those  elevated  regions ;  but  it 
is  notconsidered  by  others  as  the  high- 
est and  most  delectable  species  of  hu- 
*  mour,  especially  when  it  is  not  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  character  repre- 
sented. The  general  run  of  actors,  if 
they  wish  thoroughly  to  understand 
their  function,  need  do  little  more 
than  study  and  follow  Hamlet*s  ad- 
vice to  the  players.  Shakespeare  did 
not  spend  so  many  years  of  his  life 
behind  the  scenes  for  nothing.  He 
knew  very  well  what  the  l>^tting 
temptations  and  ordinary  faults  of  the 
actors  are ;  and  he  has  set  them  forth 
admirably,  though  briefly,  in  one 
memorable  discourse.  "  Stars"  are  to 
be  dealt  with  otherwise ;  and  mana- 
gers, if  not  stars  themselves,  must  be 
prepared  to  make  these  luminaries  a 
little  less  erratic  than  heretofore.  No 
actor,  whatever  be  his  talent,  ought 
to  have  any  say  in  the  composition  of 
a  drama.  That  is  a  matter  which  the 
manager  alone  ought  to  determine ; 
for,  if  the  other  course  is  pursued,  the 
unity  of  the  piece  is  sure  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  gratify  the  mon- 
strous appetite  of  the  leading  cormo- 
rant in  buskins.  What,  in  the  name 
of  Mephistopheles,  have  they  to  do 
with  the  matter?  Did  Kemble,  or 
Kean,  or  Macready,  or  Mrs  Siddons, 
or  Miss  0*Neill,  ever  suffer  in  reputa- 


tion because  they  were  asked  to  take 
parts  in  the  performance  of  a  bad 
play  ?  Not  one  of  them.  The  play 
was  sent  to  Orcus,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  upon  the  first  night,  amidst 
hideous  slbilation,  and  the  twang  of  a 
hundred  catcalls.  But  that  was  not 
their  fault,  nor  was  it  attributed  to 
them.  But  it  really  is  too  good  a  joke 
to  expect  that  an  author,  who  has  de- 
voted months  of  labour  and  study  to 
the  composition  of  a  tragedy,  shall  be 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  tragic  performer,  who  requires  that 
one  scene  shall  be  expanded,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  full  swing  for  bel- 
lowing; and  that  another  shall  be 
curtailed,  because  it  gives  too  much 
business  to  a  rising  Boanerges  who 
has  not  yet  achieved  the  same  thea- 
trical reputation.  It  is  not  the  case 
of  Hamlet  with  the  principal  character 
omitted.  It  is  the  case  of  Hamlet  with 
all  the  characters  omitted  save  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  We  have 
spoken,  we  trust,  reverently  of  the 
histrionic  profession  ;  but  really  this 
outre-cuidance  on  the  part  of  leading 
performers  calls  for  serious  animad- 
version. We  are  as  anxious  as  they 
can  be  to  raise  the  standard ;  but  it 
never  will  be  raised  so  long  as  they 
are  permitted  to  criticise  or  control 
the  subject-matter  of  the  play.  Pretty 
work  the  leading  tragedians  would 
have  made  of  Shakespeare,  if,  in  his 
day,  they  had  been  permitted  to  exer- 
cise a  control  over  the  written  drama! 
As  to  the  authors,  we  have  nothing 
to  say,  except  to  express  our  convic- 
tion that  they  will  not  want  support 
from  the  public,  if  they  will  seriously 
endeavour  to  write  dramas  which, 
when  put  on  the  stage,  really  merit 
the  public  approbation,  and  have  legi- 
timate claims  to  be  considered  works 
of  literary  merit.  But  this  they  will 
never  accomplish  by  pilfering  from 
the  French,  or  writing  pieces  for  some 
mere  ephemeral  occasion.  In  parti- 
cular, it  seems  to  us  desirable  that  we 
should  have  a  good  deal  less  of  the 
mere  slang  of  London  than  is  thrust 
into  modem  dramas.  Doubtless  there 
is  recondite  humour  in  the  denizen  of 
Seven  Dials,  and  some  pleasantry 
may  be  connected  with  the  noble 
art  of  fogle-hunting,  as  practised  on 
the  Strand  or  Cbeapside ;  still  these 
are  not  the  only  topics  which  occupy 
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the  attention  of  mankind;  and  we 
shoold  be  glad,  were  It  merely  for  the 
sake  of  yarietj,  to  be  favoured  with  a 
little  more  expansion.  In  short,  we 
wish  to  see  the  tone  of  the  drama  ele- 
vated, so  that  it  may  become  what  it 
once  was,  the  vehicle  of  noble  thoughts 
and  high  sentiments^  and  again  per- 
form the  valuable  function  of  elevat- 
ing and  refining  the  general  taste  of 
the  people.  No  one  will  venture  to 
say  that  it  performs  that  function 
now.  When  it  does  not  grovel  in  the 
mire  of  the  street- crossings,  it  nses 
the  babbling  of  sheer  and  hopeless  im- 
becility. 

We  are  rather  ashamed  of  our- 
selves, when  we  regard  the  length  to 
which  our  preliminary  observations 
have  extended.  Nor  are  they  yet — 
begging  Mr  Martinis  pardon  for  the 
discourtesy  which  keeps  him  waiting 
— quite  done.  It  is  a  fact  that,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  drama  has 
declined,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
all  over  Europe.  Our  ideas  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  decline  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remarks  which  we  have  al- 
ready made ;  but  there  is  one  feature 
upon  which  we  have  not  yet  touched, 
though  it  is  deserving  of  peculiar  con- 
sideration. That  feature  is,  the  evi- 
dent disinclination  of  men  possessing 
high  dramatic  talent  to  accommodate 
their  writings  to  the  stage. 

Byron,  who  was  actually  a  drama- 
tic manager,  and,  moreover,  the  most 
ambitious  man  of  our  century  to  excel 
in  every  walk  of  literature,  did  not, 
we  think,  seriously  contemplate  that 
any  of  his  dramas  would  be  acted. 
The  only  one  bearing  his  name,  at  all 
fitted  for  the  stage,  is  Werner^  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  a  mere  hash 
from  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  the 
Misses  Lee.  Scott  never  would  write 
a  drama  for  the  stage,  if  we  except 
the  House  of  Aspen^  a  juvenile  per- 
formance, which  never  saw  the  light 
until  the  latter  days  of  that  illus- 
trious author.  Schiller's  highest  work, 
the  Wailensteitiy  was  not  intended  for 
the  stage;  no  more  was  Goethe's 
Faust;  though  both  of  these  have  since 
been  brought  forward  without  perma- 
nent success.  Ludwig  Tieck,  who  is 
certainly  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  the 
third  name  in  the  great  German  tri- 
logy, hardly  ever  ventured  on  the 
theatre  ;  in  fact,  the  angels  have  gen- 
erally held  back  to  give  admittance  to 


the  fools.  Hence,  thongfa  thetctnsl 
theatre  is  no  longer  the  vehicle  foria- 
struction  or  delight,  a  new  phase  of 
the  poetic  form  has  been  presented  to 
the  reader,  which  we  may  appropri- 
ately term  the  Dramatic  Romance. 
This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
recent  stuff  of  immediate  raodern 
poetasters ;  it  resembles  rather  tbe 
Midsummer  Nights  Dreeun  of  Shake- 
speare, the  Comus  of  MDton,  or, 
though  the  declension  from  these  is 
great,  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher,  than  a  play  intended  to  be 
actually  represented.  It  is  really 
curious  to  observe  that  the  men 
who,  in  recent  times,  were  fore- 
most in  European  literature,  would 
not,  in  their  great  efforts,  have  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  means  which 
were  in  theur  power,  of  insoriog 
popularity  through  the  stage;  but 
rather  preferred  that  their  master- 
pieces should  be  read,  than  heard 
by  the  ear  of  a  listening  audience. 
Possibly  some  of  them  may  have  been 
unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  dramatic 
failure,  which,  absurdly  enough,  has 
always  been  considered  an  espedal 
blemish  on  the  poetic  laurel ;  or  they' 
may  have  been  conscious  that  they 
did  not  possess  that  power  of  concen- 
tration without  which  poetical  genius 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  a  triumph  in 
this  walk  of  literature ;  or  they  may 
have  shrunk  fh>m  confining  themselves 
to  the  dramatic  limits  which  are  im- 
posed for  the  sake  of  representation. 
The  present  generation  does  not  inhe- 
rit the  patience  of  their  ancestors, 
who  were  willmg  to  devote  a  whole 
summer's  day  to  the  audience  of  a 
play.  When  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
Satire  of  the  Three  Estates  was 
enacted  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1589,  before  the  Queen- Regent  and 
a  large  number  of  the  Scottish  nobi- 
lity, we  are  told  that  it  lasted  *«  fra 
nyne  houris  afoir  none  til  six  houris 
at  euin.*'  Nine  mortal  hours  did  not 
suffice  to  exhaust  the  sufferance  of 
our  sires — where  shall  we  now  find 
the  long-enduring  man  who  will  lis- 
ten patiently  for  half  that  pcoiod? 
Novel  and  romance  writing,  we 
strongly  suspect,  has  been  eagerly 
adopted  by  many  as  a  convenient 
escape  from  the  dramatic  trammels. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  it  would  have 
cost  S«>tt  more  labour  and  pains  to 
condense  his  thoughts  and  concen« 
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trate  his  matter  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  drama,  than  to  write  three 
volumes  of  romance. 

On  the  whole,  howeyer,  literatare 
has  lost  nothing.  Irrespective  of  the 
splendid  prose  romances,  which  are 
the  distingnishing  featnre  of  the  ear* 
Her  part  of  the  present  centnry,  we 
have  had  many  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  stores  of  Dramatic  Ro- 
mance, a  form  of  composition  which 
we  confidently  expect  will  be  ere 
long  very  popular.  It  does  not 
require,  at  least  with  the  stern- 
ness of  tragedy,  excessive  concentra- 
tion. Instead  of  checking,  it  affords 
free  scope  to  the  play  of  fancy ;  and 
lyrical  poetry  may  be  freely  inter- 
woven and  intermingled  with  its  tex- 
ture. On  the  Continent,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  Germans,  this  form 
has  been  more  cultivated  than  with 
US.  The  greatest  master  of  it  un- 
doubtedly was  Tieck,  whose  Octavian^ 
Genoveva,  and  Fortvnatus  are  won- 
derful specimens  of  art,  poetry,  and 
imagination.  Next  to  him,  perhaps, 
in  respect  of  genius  and  accomplish- 
ment, may  be  ranked  Oehlenschlager, 
the  Dane,  whose  two  dramas  of  Ahd- 
din  and  Correggio  are  deservedly 
placed  among  the  best  productions  of 
modem  literatare. 

The  translation  of  the  latter  drama, 
by  Mr  Theodore  Martin,  is  now  be- 
fore us ;  and  ere  we  pass  to  a  consi- 
deration of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
work,  we  are  desirous  to  express  our 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  rendered  into  English.  The 
old  adage  that  the  writings  of  a  poet 
cannot  be  adequately  translated  into 
another  tongue,  except  by  one  gifted 
with  true  poetical  accomplishment, 
seems  of  late  years  to  have  been  for- 
gotten ;  for  men  who  could  not,  in 
order  to  save  themselves  from  im- 
pending death,  compose  two  consecu- 
tive lines  of  original  verse  which  any 
human  being  could  peruse  with  pa- 
tience, think  themselves  entitled  to 
grapple  with  the  chiefs  of  foreign  song, 
and  to  **do'*  them  into  execrable 
English,  without  even  an  expression 
of  remorse.  Look  at  Gk)ethe*s  Faust, 
Hardly  a  lad  in  the  land,  who  has 
gained  a  smattering  of  German,  but 
has  tried  his  band  at  a  version  of  it. 
Of  course  they  have  all  failed,  and 
most  ludicrously ;  for  in  the  finer  de- 
tails of  poetical  composition  Goethe 


had,  in  his  day,  no  rival ;  and  it  was 
as  impossible  for  them  to  imitate  his 
tone  and  cadence,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  write  an  original  battle-piece 
or  describe  a  storm  after  nature. 
Some  of  their  versions  are  as  unme- 
lodious  as  the  sound  of  rubbish  shot 
down  over  the  surface  of  a  rough 
quarry.  Mr  Martin,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  understands  the  principles 
of  versification,  but  is  an  adept  in  the 
art.  He  never  departs  from  the  spirit 
of  his  original,  or  makes  unnecessary 
display  of  his  own  power;  but  frames 
the  flow  and  swell  of  his  verse  exactly 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Danish 
poet ;  and  in  consequence  he  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  finest  and  most 
accurate  translations,  both  in  spirit 
and  substance,  which  we  have  ever 
seen.  This  is  no  mean  commenda- 
tion. It  is  undeniable  that  the  Ger- 
mans translate  better  from  the  Eng- 
lish, than  the  English  do  from  the 
Germans ;  and  we  have  no  work  in 
this  department  at  all  comparable  to 
the  version  of  Shakespeare,  which  was 
made  by  Tieck  and  Schlegel.  Mr 
Martin  is  already  favourably  known 
from  his  very  beautiful  translation  of 
KingRenfs  Daughter^  a  lyrical  drama 
by  another  Danish  poet,  Henrik 
Hertz,  and  of  the  WiUiam  TeU  of 
Schiller.  If  he  does  not  choose  to 
venture  before  the  public  in  propria 
persona^  or,  as  these  slang-begetting 
Yankees,  who  are  ruining  our  lan- 
guage, would  say,  ^*  on  his  own  hook," 
we  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  greet 
him  so  often  as  bo  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  translator. 

Highly  as  we  estimate  the  genius 
displayed  in  Correggio — a  work  which 
was  noticed  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  Magazine's  existence,  we  must 
confess  that  we  should  have  preferred 
a  version  of  Oehlenschlager*s  Aladdin 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Martin.  He 
seems  to  us  to  attribute  more  value  to 
the  former  as  a  drama  available  for  the 
stage  than  we  can  admit  to  be  Its  due ; 
and  we  suspect  that  his  ideas  of  dra- 
matic capability  differ  considerably 
from  our  own.  We  maintain  that  the 
essence  of  an  acting  play  lies  in  its 
action.  Mr  Martin  seems  to  think 
that  beauty  and  purity  of  thought,  if 
adequately  expressed,  are  sufficient. 
Thus  he  says  of  the  Correggio  >— 
*'  Not  only  in  Denmark,  but  through- 
out Germany,  this  tragedy  forms  part 
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of  the  dramatic  repertoire,  Wben 
will  either  English  actors  or  an  English 
audience  be  educated  to  sach  a  point 
as  to  admit  of  the  performance  on  our 
stage  of  a  work  of  this  class  ?  "  To 
this  query  we  answer  unhesitatingly — 
Never.  The  play  is  essentially  an  art- 
tragedy.  It  pre-supposes,  in  those  who 
reaid  it,  an  intimate  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  principles  of  art,  but  of  art 
itself  in  a  high  state  of  development. 
It  is  expressive,  not  of  such  feelings  as 
we  can  suppose  a  rustic  or  a  mechanic 
to  experience  when  a  new  sense  or  a 
new  phase  of  beauty  dawns  upon  him, 
but  of  the  emotions  of  artists  at  the 
contemplation  of  the  highest  art.  A 
poem  or  a  drama  such  as  this  never 
can  be  popular ;  it  is  addressed  only 
to  minds  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
To  be  greatly  successful,  a  tragic  writer 
must  deal  with  such  passions  as  lie 
near  the  surface.  Love,  hatred,  re- 
venge, ambition,  remorse,  heroism — 
these  are  his  materials ;  but  if  he  begins 
to  refine,  and  tries  to  awaken  sympa- 
thies which  are  not  commonly  felt  or 
appreciated,  he  is  not  only  losing  his 
pains,  but  is  in  reality  defeating  his 
object.  We  apprehend  that  Mr  Martin 
is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  this 
play  of  Correggio  is  a  stock- piece 
throughout  Grermany.  We  have  had 
some  experience  of  that  country  and 
its  capitals,  and  we  cannot  charge  our 
memory  with  having  once  seen  the 
Correggio  announced  for  representa- 
tion. Certain  we  are  that  a  ^^  Ritter- 
schauspiel,"  which  corresponds  to  our 
most  tearing  species  of  melo-drama, 
would  go  down  much  better  either  in 
Frankfort,  Vienna,  or  Munich  ;  which 
latter  city  ought,  of  all  others,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  pure 
art-  tragedy.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  write 
the  public  up.  The  most  eminent 
artists,  when  they  seek  to  produce 
lasting  or  strong  effects,  are  fain  to  de- 
scend the  ladder,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
common  sympathies  of  those  below. 

Mr  Martin,  we  observe,  objects  to 
the  charge  of  over-sentimentalism 
which  several  eminent  German  critics 
have  brought  against  Oehlenschlager, 
for  whom  be  seems  to  entertain  an 
almost  filial  veneration.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that,  in  this  matter,  we 
make  common  cause  with  the  Teu- 
tones.  We  think  that  Oehlenschlager 
is  sentimental  even  to  a  fault.    We 


desiderate  more  plack,  more  man- 
hood, more  energy  than  he  has  throwi 
into  Correggio^  especially  in  the  sitaa- 
tions  where  the  artistic  element  is 
subdued  or  disappears.  The  lack  of 
these  qualities  becomes  even  grosslj 
apparent  in  the  scene  between  Ottavio 
and  the  painter,  in  which  the  former, 
after  having  calmly  informed  thelaUer 
of  his  intention  to  have  sednoed  his 
wife,  walks  ont  of  the  room  with  i 
wholesome  benediction;  and  Correg- 
gio, after  some  forty  lines  of  reftective 
soliloquy,  in  which  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  his  dnty  to  pocket 
the  insult,  (eita  dawn  on  a  chair^  emd 
falls  aeleep).  Such  are  the  stage  di- 
rections. 

Would  Shakespeare,  the  great  mas- 
ter and  expositor  of  the  human  heart, 
and  affections,  and  emotions,  have 
written  so  ?  Never  I  And  there  are 
other  portions  of  the  drama  which 
amply  bear  ont  the  charge  of  senti- 
mentalism  preferred  by  the  German 
critics.  Correggio,  as  Oehlenschlager 
depicts  him,  is  not  up  to  the  mark  of 
a  martyr ;  he  is  undeniably  a  consi- 
derable poltroon.  He  is  bnUied  on  all 
hands,  and  never  has  the  courage  to 
bestow  a  respectable  kick  in  return. 
Now,  that  is  not  a  character  with 
which  the  public  will  sympathise. 
Burritt  made  an  abominable  blunder 
when  he  told  ns  that,  if  an  enemy  were 
to  land  on  our  shores,  he  would  con- 
sider it  his  duty  to  supply  the  invading 
forces  with  meat  and  drink,  and  such 
other  creature-comforts  as  his  means 
or  family  could  afford.  The  maxim 
did  not  take;  and  we  can  only  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  the  wretched  Elihn, 
whose  occupation  is  utterly  gone,  that 
there  is  so  much  human  feeling  in  the 
bosom  of  Mr  Bright — whose  carpets 
have  an  extensive  circulation — that 
he  will  not  permit  his  apostle  to  perish 
for  the  lack  of  subsistence.  As  to  Mr 
Cobden,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that 
he  will  contribute  a  single  farthing, 
even  though  the  quondam  blacksmiUi 
were  to  sigh  through  his  Inngs  like  a 
furnace.  We  can  perfectly  understand 
what  the  meaning  of  the  poet  was. 
He  intended  to  depict  Correggio  as  a 
being  so  intent  upon  his  art  that  he 
was  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  im- 
pulses of  humanity.  The  delineation 
may  be  truct  but  only  as  an  excep- 
tion ;  and  exceptions  never  will  be 
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popalar  with  the  public.  There  can 
be  no  donbt  of  this,  that  Oehlen- 
schlilger  has  depicted  his  hero  as  a 
simpleton.  Can  a  simpleton  be  made, 
under  any  circumstances,  and  allow- 
ing for  his  peculiar  bent — ^for  simple- 
tons may  have  genius — heroic  9  We 
apprehend  not ;  and,  therefore,  no 
amount  of  poetry  will  ever  make  tbia 
a  popular  play. 

Nor  is  it  in  all  respects  well  design- 
ed. In  more  than  one  scene  and  situa- 
tion, the  author  has  outraged  proprie- 
ty— more  especially  in  that  where  he 
represents  the  robbers  as  stricken  with 
contrition  and  woe  at  the  sight  of  Cor- 
reggio's  picture  of  the  Magdalen.  In- 
deed, our  opinion  is,  that  the  plot  is 
by  no  means  felicitous,  nor  the  details 
dexterously  managed.  It  is  only  in 
the  art-scenes  that  we  thoroughly  re- 
cognise the  hand  of  the  master ;  but 
in  them  he  is  really  great.  Let  us 
lay  before  the  reader  one  or  two  spe- 
cimens. The  first  ia  a  soliloquy  of 
(Antonio)  Correggio  after  an  inter- 
view with  Michael  Angelo.  The  sculp- 
tor has  remarked  with  surprise  the 
beauty  of  a  picture  on  which  Correg- 
gio, then  an  unknown  painter  in  an 
obscure  country  village,  is  engaged. 
He  approaches  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending it;  but  the  painter,  misled 
by  a  knavish  innkeeper,  and  uncon- 
scious who  his  visitor  is,  contrives  to 
irritate  Michael  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  virulent 
abuse  both  at  the  artist  and  his  work. 
He  tells  him  that  he  has  a  notion  of 
colour,  but  that  he  cannot  draw  or 
foreshorten ;  that  the  legs  of  his  figures 
are  as  shapeless  as  sausages  ;  and 
that,  in  short,  he  is  an  absolute  bung- 
ler I  Correggio  at  length  discovers 
that  he  is  speaking  with  Buonarotti, 
and  in  an  agony  of  consternation  and 
shame  entreats  him  to  reconsider  his 
verdict,  and  recall  his  words.  But  the 
fiery  Michael,  who  has  just  met  with 
some  crosses  on  the  road,  and  is  more 
than  usually  irritable,  repeats  his  ana- 
thema and  departs.  Then  follows  a 
passage  which  we  think  peculiarly 
beautiful. 

Antonio  {fays  hi$  picture  <uide). 

It  it  •  dream  ?    Or  was  it  Buonarotti, 
The  mighty  artist,  who  was  here  ?  Were  these 
The  words  he  spoke  ?  I  hope  His  but  a  dream  ! 
(Sits  down  teiih  ki$  hands  before  kit  eye$ : 
then  ttaritnp). 


Mj  brain  whirls  round,  and  vet  I  am  awake. 
A  voice  of  dreadful  note  has  broke  my  sleep : 
I  am  a  buneler !     Surely,  surely  not ! 
I*d  ne*er  believe  it,  had  these  ears  not  heard 
Great  Buonarotti^  self  proclaim  me  so. 

{Stands  tost  in  thought). 
Mists  rosy-radiant  swam  before  mine  eyes. 
I  deemed  them  forms  of  universal  truth. 
And  seized  my  brush  to  fix  what  then  1  saw. 
When  lo  !  my  work  resolved  to  mist  again  ! 
A  gaudy  toy,  devoid  of  feeling,  soul, 
Invention,  purpose,  dimity,  proportion  ! 
This  I  had  ne^er  surmised  I    Day  after  day, 
I  went  to  work,  I  did,  with  guileless  heart. 
And  soul  devoutly  fervent.     As  I  sat 
Before  my  canvass,  then  meseemM  as  though 
I  knelt  before  the  Great  EtemaPs  shrine, 
And  He  revealed  unto  my  wondering  eyes 
His  far-off  majesty.    But  I  was  wrong  ; 
Alas !  how  wrong  I  how  wron?  I      (a  pause). 

When  but  a  child. 
One  day  I  went  to  Florence  with  my  father. 
Whilst  he  was  buying  in  the  market-place, 
I  slippM  away  to  San  Lorenzo *s  ehurch  ; 
There  at  Uie  tombs  I  stood  of  Julius,  and 
Lorenzo,  and  those  forms  immortal  saw, 
llie  Day,  the  Night,  the  Twilight,  and  the 

Dawn 
Of  Michael  Angelo,  in  pure  white  marble. 
A  moment^s  glance  was  all  tiiat  I  could  steal. 
Yet  did  that  glance  sink  deep  into  my  soul  ; 
It  was  the  one  sole  work  of  high  true  art 
My  eyes  had  lookM  upon.    It  was  so  strange, 
So  grand,  so  fine,  and  yel  so  dead,  so  still. 
That  I  felt  glad,  when,  issuing  forth,  I  saw 
The  clear  blue  sky  and  dappled  flowers  again. 
Now  in  that  vaulted  tomo  once  more  I  stand. 
And  all  bright  forms  of  gay  and  transient 

grace 
Again  have  fled,  and  leave  roe  shuddering 
Before  that  Night  and  Twilight,  self-annulPd. 
So  be  It ;  henceforth  I  will  paint  no  more  ! 
God  knows,  I  ne^er  did  so  from  vanity. 
But  rather  as  the  bee  constructs  his  cell. 
Or  as  the  bird  instinctive  builds  his  nest. 
Oh,  if  Hwere  all  a  dream  I — Once  more  he 

shall. 
Ay,  yet  once   more  —  not  passionately,   in 

wrath. 
But  with  serene  and  tranquil  dignity, 
Like  bis  own  Day  there  on  Lorenzo  s  tomb, 
Kepeat  that  word  to  me — and  then  —  good 

night, 
Thou  beauteous  art  I    I*m  what  I  was  before, 
A  poor,  untutored  peasant.    Be  it  so  I 
I  will  not  erieve,  nor  yield  me  to  despair  ; 
I  still  can  boast  a  quiet  conscience.    Grant, 
I  be  no  artist,  abject  I  am  not ; 
Ay,  though  the  mightiest  Angelo  of  earth 
Should  say  I  were,  here  is  a  voice  that  cries. 
Such  Uiou  art  not  I    And  that  voice  comes 

from  God  I 

This  is  very  powerfully  and  poeti- 
cally conceived ;  but  not  less  so  is  the 
ensuing  scene  between  Correggio  and 
his  wife,  which  is  peculiarly  touching 
from  its  simplicity  and  pathos.  It  is 
not  more  delicately  and  exquisitely 
expressed  in  the  original  than  in  the 
translation : — 
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Antonio. 
Maria,  dearest  ^ife,  my  painting *s  done. 

Maria. 

How  !  Have  you  finished,  quite  ? 

Antonio  {pressing  her  hand  moumf%dly\, 

I  have,  my  child. 

Maria. 

What  ails  you  ?  Heavens  !  you  weep,  An- 
tonio ? 

Antonio. 

Not  so,  my  love  I 

Maria. 

Dear  hushand,  what^s  the  matter  ? 
Speak  to  roe ! 

Antonio. 

Dearest  wife,  be  not  alarmed. 
I  have  been  turning  over  in  my  mind 
The  life  we  lead,  its  future  and  its  past. 
And  1  have  felt  that  this  pursuit  of  mine 
Provides  us  bread,  but  does  not  make  us 

happy. 
And  therefore  have  I  inwardly  resolved 
To  give  it  up. 

Maria. 
I  understand  you  not. 

Antonio. 

When  seven  years  since  I  askM  yon  for  my 
bride 

From  your  old  father,  you  perchance  remem- 
ber, 

What  were  the  old  man*s  words.  'Antonio,^ 
said  he, 

*  Give  up  this  painting.     He   that    dwells 

like  you. 
Dreaming  for  ever  in  the  world  of  art. 
Will  ne''er  eet  on  in  life.     The  artist  makes 
A  sorry  husband  ;  in  his  heart  his  wife 
Is  second  to  his  Muse  ;  and  daughter,  son, 
Are  in  the  children  of  his  braiu  forgot.* 

Maria. 
A  good,  kind  soul  he  was,  a  homely  root. 
That  spread  and  grew  in  silence  iieath  the 

soil. 
But  was  not  meant  to  culminate  in  flower. 
Think  not  of  what  he  spake  ! 

Antonio. 

*  Become,*  he  said, '  a  potter,  and  like  me 
Paint  little  pictures  on  the  clay  for  sale. 

So  live  with  wife  and  child,  aloof  from  care. 
Your  time,  your  life,  devoted  all  to  them.* 

Maria. 

He  had  not  power  to  see,  that  what  I  loved 
Was  your  aspiring  soul,  your  gifted  mind  ; 
Kay  more,  that  *twas  thy  art  which  made  me 

happy. 
Because  it  was  a  portion  of  my  love. 

Antonio. 

We  often  think  things  are,  love,  which  are 

not. 
I  have  not  made  you  happy,  as  you  say. 

Maria. 

Antouio,  do  you  wish  to  give  me  pain  ? 
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Antonio  {embraeing  her). 

Thou  art  an  angel  I     Mannar  nerer  crosKd 
Thy  lipa.     But  no,  I  hare  not  made  tbct 

happy. 
I  have  not  given  thee,  darling,  as  I  sheiU, 
The  riches  of  my  heart,  bat  wasted  tbcm 
On  airy  phantoms  chieflj.     What  I  ean'd 
1  spent  in  part  upon  expeasiTe  colowi, 
And  have  not    managfwl    wiaely  with  the 

rest. 
At  times  we  lived  in  superflnity. 
But  oftener  lacked  the  barest  neoeseariea 
Thy  gentle  heart  bath  thus  been  sorely  tried. 
No  matter,  this  shall  be  no  longer  so ! 
We  will  not  aim  at  the  impossible. 
No  more  wild  fancies  !   I  am  bumbled  sow ; 
1*11  step  bcMk  to  mine  old  obscnrity, 
And  a  rood  artist  if  I  may  not  be, 
I  shall  be  a  good  hosbandi,  a  good  iailicr. 

Maria. 
Thou  not  an  artist !     Thou  !     If  that  be  se, 
Art  blooms  not  on  this  earth. 

Antonio. 
Dear  wife,  thon  lovVt  na 

Maria. 
Yes ;  for  I  know  thee  wholly,  what  thou  axt 

Antonio 
itaktM  her  by  ike  hand,  and  eomdmeia  her  to  Us 

pieturt,  and  eoniev^Uales  her  amd  thepietmrt 

oy  turns), 
Th^  smile  is  sweet,  is  innoeent.     Yon  see 
This  mincing  sugarM  simper  ? 

Maria. 

Antonio  ! 

Antonio. 

Its  faults,  I  see  them  now.     Ah,  why  bad  I 
No  trusty  friend,  who  might  lone,  long  ago 
Have  told  me  of  them  ?     For  I  feel  within 
The  capability  to  set  them  right. 

Maria. 

Great  heavens  !  What  can  have  happened  ? 

Antonio. 

Yet,  methinks 
There  is  a  something  here  in  this  poor  pictore 
Not  quite  to  be  despised.     *  Tis  not  mere 

colour. 
Not  mere  dexterity  of  hand,  not  merely 
The  undulating  play  of  light  and  shade. 
But  something  too  of  beautiful,  of  grand. 

Maria. 

What  ean    have   happened?    Answer   me, 
Antonio ! 

Antonio  (after  a  /Nwse,  more  tramqmiilf\ 

Once  more  he  shall  prononnee  it.    Twiee  he 

hath 
Thundered  the  sentence  forth,  yet  most  it  be 
A  third  time  utterM  ;  and,  if  uttered,  why — 
ThenceforUi  1*11  paint  on  clay. 

Maria. 

Who  bai  been  ben  ? 

Antonio. 

The  fsmons  Miehael  Angelo  Bnonsirotti. 

Maria. 

And  he?    What  said  he? 
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Antonio. 

Hash,  child  !     Let  xu  wait. 
Till    for  the  third  time  he  pronounce  the 

sentence. 
I  cannot  tear  myself  without  a  pang 
From  that  fair  loftier  world.    A  j,  jet  once 

more. 
Once  more,  and  then — then  I  will  paint  on 

clayl 

Bat,  fortanately  for  poor  Correggio, 
there  is  another  critic  at  hand  be- 
sides the  bnrlj  Baonarotti.  The  tra- 
velling companion  of  the  scnlptor  Is 
Julio  Romano,  the  favoorite  pupil  of 
Raphael.  He  has  just  come  from  the 
church,  where  he  has  been  enrap- 
tured by  the  sight  of  Correggio's 
great  picture,  now  called  "LaNdtte," 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  Dresden  Gallery.  It  represents 
the  adoration  of  the  shepherds,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive 
works  of  this  renowned  master.  Both 
Reynolds  and  Mengs  speak  of  it  with 
the  highest  admiration;  and  Rem- 
brandt testified  his  sense  of  its  excel- 
lence by  transferring  some  of  its  effects 
to  his  picture  of  the  Annunciation. 
Here  is  the  scene  in  which  Julio 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  his  brother 
artist. 

Antonio 
{discovered  looking  at  his  picture). 

It  only  wants  the  varnish  now.  The  veil 
Is  too  transparent  jet.  Oh,  that  I  might 
Withdraw  this    from  the  gaze  of   all   the 

world ! 
The  other  picture  is  not  half  so  good. 
It  is  not  surelj  honest  to  accept 
So  large  a  sum  for  such  inferior  work  ? 
But  yet  his  lordship  chose  it  for  himself, 
And  named  the  price  without  a  word  from 

me. 
I  told  him  at  the  time  it  was  too  much. 

(  Takes  vp  his  brush). 
Now  will  I  paint  a  little  hjacinth 
Into  the  grass.     When  lovelj  maidens  die. 
Men  scatter  simple  flowers  upon  their  tomhs. 
Mj  hope,  that  was  so  lovelj — it  is  dead. 
So  then,  in  tribute  of  a  sad  farewell, 
1*11   plant    one  flower, — and    then How 

shall  I  live. 
When  I  can  paint  no  longer  ?    It  has  grown 
As  needful  to  me  now  as  life  itself. 
Well,  I  will  toil  the  whole  long  week-dajs 

through 
For  wife  and  child, — aj,  with  mj  handB  I^ 

toil! 
But  Sundaj  morning  still  shall  be  mj  own. 
Yes,  then  shall  Iris,  blooming  as  of  jore. 
With  her  ac^rial  bow,  of  sevenfold  huee, 
Descend  to  greet  me  at  the  earl  j  dawn. 
Then  will  I  draw,  and  colour,  and  invent 
For  mine  own  pastime.     Anj  waj  it  is 
A    blameless   pleasure.    In  mj  home  1*11 

hang 


The  little  pictures,     lliej  at  least  will  serve 
To  decorate  the  walls.     Maria  loves  them, 
So  does  mj  little  boj;  and  when  I  die, 
And  some  straj   pilgrim,  wandering  here, 

shall  see 
The  rich-hued  canvass  hanging  on  the  walls, 
The  sight  will  touch  him  ; — all  are  not  so 

htfd 
As  this  great  Aneelo — and  he  will  saj. 
High  aspirations  had  this  man  at  least, 
And  loved  his  art  in  pure  sinceritj. 

Julio  Romano 

(enters,  but  keeps  at  some  distance^  contcmpiat' 
ing  Antonio  unobserved). 

There  sits  the  Muse^s  favourite  !     He  paints 
Another  picture,  which  will  wrap  the  world 
Once  more  in  wonder.     How  I  long  to  know 
A  man  of  powers  so  noble  !     Hold  awhile  ! 
Let  me  enioj  mj  pleasure  in  long  draughts  ! 
Am  I  awake  ?    Is  this  not  fancj  s  dream  ? 
I  little  thought,  in  coming  to  Corre^^o, 
That  I  should  find  a  second  Raphael  here. 
Oh,  marvellous  !    most  strange  and  marvel- 
lous ! 
In  our  great  cities  we  erect  great  schools. 
Our  princes  aid  ambition,  industrj. 
Our  jouth  is  moulded  on  the  choicest  models. 
From  verj  infancj  our  hearts  are  train 'd  ; — 
Then  comes  some  glorious  opportunitj 
To  exercise  the  art,  so  thoroughly  leamM, 
And  what    do  we    approve    ourselves,  we 

scholars  ? 
Whj,  scholars, — good,  apt  scholars  certainlj. 
But  ffenius  is  not  to  be  fostered  so. 
It  blooms  not  in  the  hothouse  ; — all  the 

warmth 
And  nursing  care  of  artificial  aid 
Develop  not  the  fruit  that  charms  the  world. 
In  the  wild  wood,  untended,  it  must  grow, 
A  seedlinf  scattered  bj  the  winds  of  chance, 
Ripening  bj  chance,  a  forest  miracle, 
And  ere  we  wot  of  it,  and  while  we  gaze 
In  hop>eIess  awe  on  what  the  Past  has  left. 
And  think  that  Genius  is  for  ever  flown, 
Lo,  there  it  stands  again  before  our  ejes. 
And  we, — ^we  look,  and  are  again  amazed  ! 
Strange,  that  a  Bethlehem  so  oft  gives  birth 
To  the  Divine  ;  that  the  benignant  angel. 
Who  bringeth  light  and  joy  into  the  world. 
So  oft  should  find  hia  cradle  in  a  manger ! 

{Approaches  Antonio,  and  contemplates  his 

toork), 

Antonio. 

Stand  there,  jon  little  azure  hjacinth ! 
Thj  violet  paleness  is  the  tjpe  of  death. 

Julio 
{(tgain  retiring,  and  looking  at  Antonio). 

He  wears  the  aspect  of  his  pictures,— gentle, 
Genial,  and  full  of  feeling  ;  but  that  air 
Of  sadness  is  a  stranger  to  his  works  : 
The  full  warm  bloom,  which  glows  so  richlj 

there. 
Spreads  not  its  tints  upon  his  delicate  cheek. 

Antonio. 
Another  traveller  here  I    A  stranger,  too  ! 
{They  exchange  tatutaiions). 
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Julio. 
Yoor  pardon,  signor,  if  pcrehaaee  I  now 
Disturb  joa !     But  I  eoold  not  loavo  this 

rlaee, 
had  paid  mj  homage  to  the  artist. 
Whose  genins  is  its  crowning  ornament. 

Antonio. 
Alas  !    dear  God,  then  will  you  onlj  know 
A  man  dejected,  poor,  and  sore  distraoght ! 

J  ULIO. 

How  !    This  so  glowing  son  glad  others 

merely, 
And  have  no  warmth  nor  radiance  for  itself  ? 

Antonio. 

Good  sir,  yoar  words  are  kind,  yon  canno^ 

mean 
To  mock  me  ;  but  you  wound  me  to  the 

quick. 
Although  you  think  it  not.    A  sun  ! 

{La^  his  hand  an  hi$  breatO' 

Did  you  but  know 
What  an  abyss  is  here,  how  dark,  how  dark  I 
Not  one  poor  star  to  gleam  from  out  my 

night. 

Julio  {with  aHtnuUion), 

Nay,  from  your  *  Night  *  a  quenchless  glory 

beams, 
That  with  a  halo  of  immortid  light 
Shall  one  day  crown  your  head.    How  are 

you  caird  ? 

Antonio. 
Antonio  Allegri  is  my  name. 

Julio  {mtuimff). 

Antonio  Allegri,  of  Correi^o  ! 

How  can  that  name  sound  strangely  on  mine 

ear, 
Which    soon    shall   Tibrate  far   on    every 

tongue? 
I  have  beheld  your  '  Niffht,*  Antonio, 
There  in  the  church.    You  wish'd  to  repre- 
sent. 
And  you  have  wrought  a  miracle  !    The  light 
Pierces  the  murky  night  of  earthly  life. 
And  glads  the  snepberds.    Of  these  shep- 
herds I 
Am  one.    You  see  me  stand  before  you,  still 
In  wonder  lost,  and  comprehending  not 
The  sight  miraculous  which  now  I  see. 
Holding  my  hands    before    mine  eyes,  in 

doubt, 
If  what  I  look  upon  be  not  delusion. 

Bat  the  barbed  arrow  of  sarcastic 
criticism  has  pierced  too  deep  to  be 
easily  removed.  Correggio  sees  in 
his  visitor  only  a  kind-hearted  enthu- 
siast, bat  will  not,  though  most  grate- 
fnl  for  the  sympathy  expressed,  receive 
bis  favourable  judgment  as  a  counter- 
balance to  the  judgment  passed  upon 
bim  by  the  famous  Florentine.  He 
recounts  the  incidents  of  their  meet- 
ing:-— 


AirroNioi. 


I  knew  not  who  b«  waa,  and  thonghtlfsriy 
Offended  him.     The  owner  of  thai  boat, 
A  strange,  mad  knave,  who  bears  ■•  i» 

good  will. 
Came  up  and  told  me,  that  his  gMit,vts 

sat 
At  yonder  table,  drinking,  was  a  dyer,— 
A  coarse-tongued  churl,  who   had  ianlk^ 

him. 
One  who  know  nothing,    yet  would  dsf- 

matise 

On  all  things.     So  I  own,  I  met  him  net 
With  that  respect  which  is  his  rightcoos  doe. 
He  spoke  to  me  in  caosUc  soriy  tone. 
And  1  made  answer  to  him  scoffingly. 
Whereon  he  rrow  incensed,  and  oiled  nt 

•  bungler  r 
Abject  and  base,  and  i^d,  though  I  niigkt 

have 
An  eye  for  eoloor,  and  its  gandy  hues, 
I  never  should  be  able  to  achieve 
Trae  beauty  and  true  grandeur. 

Julio  (witk  amimaiiomy. 

There  he  is  right ! 
Achieve  yon  nerer  will — jon  have  adiievcd. 
Ay,  even  beyond  the  Siatine  ehapel'k  selL 

Antonio 

^m€Jx9  a  depreeaiing  gestmrB  wik  iu  handy. 

Ah,  dear  signor ! 

Julio. 

I  see  you  think  I  speak 
As  blind  men  speak  of  colours.     Tis  not », 
1  am  no  Angelo,  no  Michael  I, 
But  a  mere  mortal  man,  jet  I^  a  Bobub  : 
No  Casar  truly,  yet  a  Julias. 
I  too  have  leamM  to  know  what  painting  is. 
The  mighty  Raphael  Sanzio  was  my  master. 
His  lofty  spirit  borers  o>r  me  still. 
And  I  on  such  a  theme  may  claim  to  spesk. 

Antonk). 

0  heavens  !  yon,  you  are  Julio  Romano  ? 

JUi.IO. 

1  am. 

Antonio. 

You  JuKo  Romano  !     Can  it  be  ? 
The  famous  painter  ?     RaphaePa  favouriu  ? 

Julio. 
I  was  so. 

Antonio. 

And  you  tell  me,  I  am  no  bungler  ? 

Julio. 

I  tell  you,  that  since  Raphael  parted  hence. 

Our  country  has  no  greater  painter  known 

Than  you,  Antonio  Allegri  of  Correggio  ! 

Antonio  inU  doumy. 
Your  pardon,    gentle    signor!       Mr  bimta 

reeUl  ' 

Your  words  have  stnnnM  me  with  a  wild 

surprise. 
And  in  the  maze  I  cannot  see  my  way. 
All  my  existence,  like  an  unknown  brook. 
Has  flowM  along  in  shadow  until  now. 
As  little  did  I  dream  I  could  bo  great. 
As  that  my  powers  were  bent  on  hopelea 

aims. 
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All  limplj  tnuting  to  the  Muie  and  fate, 
I  'went  on  paintiug,  and  my  labour  throve. 
Now — in  tJie  course  of  one  brief  day — hhre 

two 
Of  art's  most  famous  masters  sought   my 

home. 
One  strikes  me  down  into  the  nether  dust. 
The  other  lifts  me  up  beyond  the  clouds. 
What  shall  I  think  ?     Is  this  a  dream,  or 

no? 

Jul  10. 

And  if  that  one  should  say  as  I  have  said, 
What  then  ? 

Antonio. 

How  !  Michael  Angelo  ?    Think  you, 
That  he  would  ever 

J  ULIO. 

Tis  his  way  to  do 
What  no  one  dreams  of.     His  impetuous 

spirit 
Is  less  of  God  than  Titan,  and  his  greatness 
Resembles  that  of  the  primeval  world. 
Grace   is  not  in  his  nature.     The  younger 

Amor 
Fires  not  his  heart  for  individual  objects. 
But  the  old  Eros  in  his  bosom  folds 
The  universe  with  arms  of  giant  grasp  ; 
No  winged  urchin,  but  a  youth  full  grown, 
All  life  and  vigour.     I  will  speak  to  him. 
Rest  thee  at  ease  ;  I  understand  his  ways  ; 
The  Titin  has  a  human  heart.    Like  Chronos, 
His  children  are  of  a  majestic  growth. 
But  there  is  nont^ht  of  cannibal  in  him. 
He  rather,  like  Frometheus,  snatcheth  (ire 
From  heaven,  to  animate  earth's  common 

clay. 
Let  but  the  storm  blow  o'er,  Antonio, 
And  ho  too  will  do  justice  to  your  work. 
I  see  him  coming.    Go  into  the  house. 

We  really  wish  that  onr  space 
wonld  allow  us  to  extract  the  ensn- 
jDg  scene  between  Jalio  Romano  and 
Michael  Angelo;  bat  it  is  not  fair, 
while  cordially  commending  a  book 
to  onr  readers,  to  help  onrselves  to 
all  the  tid-bits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Julio,  in  an  adroit  but  manly  way, 
makes  the  sculptor  exceedingly 
ashamed  of  himself  for  his  former 
violence;  and  another  view  of  the 
picture  elicits  the  following  eccentric 
but  characteristic  criticism : — 

MiCHAKL. 

No  doubt,  but  get  ye  gone,  sir !    How !    The 

knave 
Has  chafed  me  !   Ha  I  now  I  can  comprehend 
How  'twas  the  painter  here,  unhappy  devil — 

(siii  dozen  be/ore  the  picture), 

A  work  like  this  is  not  read  at  a  glance. 
No  matter  what  they  show  me  in  the  whirl 
And  turmoil  of  my  rage — my  blood  boils  up 
Before  my  eyes  as  well  as  in  mi ue  ears. 
Then  your  didactic  prating  nettles  me. 
What  I  should  thina,  I  can  myself  find  out; 
And  Julio — he — as  though  I  could  not,  I — 


Well,  well, — ^he  felt  this,  though,  hinuelf! 
By  Jove, 

The  picture's  finely  handled !  This  is  paint- 
ing I 

And  how  poetical, — trees, landscape,  flowers! 

AVhat  lovely  drapery  I     This  reflected  light  I 

The  woman's  charming,  yes,  by  heaven,  she 


is! 


The  John,  too,  exquisite,  the  little  Christ 
Sublimely  fair,    rer  Bacco,  this  is  colour ! 
And  I, — although  the  Pope  would  make  me 

paint, 
Although  I  chased  the  scurvy  Florentines, 
Like  those  that  vended  doves,  from  out  the 

temple. 
And  climbed  myself  into  the  scaffplding. 
And    worked  some  half-year  in  such  surly 

mood. 
That  I  had  all  but  killed  his  Holiness, 
By  flinging  down  a  pail,  because  he  came 
Prying  so  early  to  my  studio, — 
I  am  no  painter,  no,  not  I, — I  know  it. 
I  am  a  sculptor.     What  of  sculpture's  art 
In  painting  can  be  used,  'why,  that  is  mine  ! 
In  drawing  and  design  I  stand  alone, 
But  as  for  dipping  in  the  paint-pot,  zoundt 
I  understand  it  not,  that's  very  clear. 
And  this  man  does,  and  that  most  thoroughly. 

From  these  extracts  onr  readers 
will  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of 
the  poetical  genius  of  Oeblenschloger, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
accomplished  translator  has  executed 
his  task.  We  have  already  indicated 
onr  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  drama 
which  could  be  snccessfully  represent- 
ed on  the  stage,  for  the  higher  scenes 
deal  too  exclusively  with  art  to  please 
*^  the  groundlings ;  **  and  in  its  other 
portions  there  is  a  deficiency  of  inte- 
rest and  action.  But  it  is  one  which 
cannot  be  perused  without  exciting 
admiration;  and  even  the  senti- 
mentalism,  which  operates  to  its  dis- 
advantage as  an  acting  play,  may 
possibly  recommend  it  to  many.  The 
tone  tbronghout  is  remarkably  deli- 
cate and  pure,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  beantiful  poetry  it  con- 
tains, ought  to  render  it  a  lasting 
favourite. 

It  is  both  absorcl  and  wrong  at  any 
time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  to 
despair  whilst  there  is  still  a  chance 
left ;  and  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  British  drama  appears 
to  be  in  a  moribund  condition,  we 
shall  not  yet  abandon  all  hopes  of  its 
recovery.  Not  many  years  ago  we 
were  told  that  the  pnblic  had  lost 
all  taste  for  poetry,  and  that  no 
singer,  however  sweet,  bad  any 
chance  of  an  audience.  If  you  wished 
to  throw  a  publisher  into  a  paroxysm, 
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the  easiest  mode  of  accomplishing  your 
design  was  to  clap  a  roll  of  mana- 
script  verses  into  bis  fist.  The  meta- 
morphosis of  Lycaon  into  a  wolf  was 
mild  compared  with  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  touch  of  the  iambics.  Now 
there  is  a  reaction,  and  the  public  are 
said  to  be  screaming  for  poetry.  They 
are  getting  it  in  reams;  whereof  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  many  should  be 
worthless.  Some,  however,  are  not 
80,  but  exhibit  unmistakable  marks 
of  genius.  Alexander  Smith  possesses 
abilities  which,  if  rightly  directed, 
cannot  fail  to  make  him  eminent  as  a 
poet.  The  real  danger  to  which  he 
is  exposed  arises  from  the  superlative 
commendation  lavished  upon  him  by 
men  who,  in  the  present  deluge  of 
cheap  literature,  have  been  let  loose 
upon  the  public  as  critics.  Worse 
supporters  for  a  young  author  could 
not  be  found.  They  ply  him  with 
their  noxious  and  indiscriminate 
praise,  just  as  Charles  Onions,  the 
Lively  Kiddy,  plies  the  Pet  of  the 
Fancy,  to  whom  he  acts  as  bottle- 
holder,  between  the  rounds,  with 
execrable  and  adulterated  gin ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  youth  exhibits  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  grogginess.  We 
by  no  means  intend  to  insinuate  that 
Mr  Smith  has  been  so  elated  by  the 
approbation  he  has  won  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  sober  and  really 
friendly  criticism.  Our  belief  is  far 
otherwise ;  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope 
that,  when  he  next  appears  before 
the  public,  we  may  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  having  freed 
himself  from  blemishes,  which  are 
the  natural  and  inevitable  concomi- 
tants of  youthful  genius  and  in- 
experience. One  other  name  we 
must  mention.  It  is  that  of  Gerald 
Massey,  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  extra- 
ordinary disadvantages,  has  already 
won  for  himself  a  considerable  name 
in  lyrical  poetry,  and  who  certainly 
does  possess  a  large  share  of  the 
poet's  stirring  inspiration.  He  also, 
we  observe,  has  been  seized  upon 
as  an  object  of  adulation  by  certain 
critics,  who  appear  to  think  that 
they  can  win  their  way  to  eminence 
by  flattering  each  new  aspirant,  on 
the  hypothesis  that,  if  he  rises,  they 
must  rise  also.  They  have  called 
Massey  a  second  Bums.    That  be  la 


not,  and  probably  nerer  can  be.  Bsl 
he  has  within  him  the  soul  of  a  poet; 
and  if  he  can  rid  blmaelf  of  a  certtii 
tendency  towarda  verbiage,  engeiMler- 
ed  by  the  study  of  indiffereDt  nodeb, 
and  endeavour  to  acquire  that  flmpS- 
dty  of  expression  which  can  onlj,  ii 
our  complicated  language,  be  guned 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Saxos 
style  and  phraseology,  be  most 
succeed.  What  he  has  already  done 
— and  it  is  worthy  of  high  praise— 
we  take  but  as  an  instnlment  of  whit 
he  is  yet  to  do.  In  pardcolariaB; 
these  two — Smith  and  Massey— we 
may  possibly  have  excited  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  the  bosoms  i 
other  bards,  who  doubtless  wfll  en- 
^der  themselves  entitled  to  similar 
notice.  Let  them  possess  their  soali 
in  patience.  Ere  long  we  intend  ti 
have  a  field-day,  and  minntely  to 
inspect  the  ranks  and  accontrefflentt 
of  the  younger  British  volunteers. 

That  word  reminds  ns  that  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  has  lately  insinnated  t 
hope,  of  a  most  forlorn  descriptioB, 
for  the  resuscitation  of  the  British 
drama.  From  small  beginnings,  the 
science  of  spirit-rapping  has  incr^ised 
to  large  proportions.  We  pass  over 
the  preliminary  phenomena  of  mes- 
sages sent  by  the  mere  nameless  de- 
funct to  their  kith  and  kin,  none  of 
which  equalled  in  interest  Defoe's 
famous  narrative  of  the  apparition  of 
Mrs  Veal,  which  had  the  extraordi- 
nary effect  of  selling  various  editions 
of  Drelincourt  upon  Death.  (So 
wonder ;  since  the  experienced  ghost 
asserted  that  Drelincoort  '*  had  the 
clearest  notions  of  death,  and  of  the 
future  state,  of  any  who  had  handled 
that  subject,**  preferring  him  to  Dr 
Sherlock.  Never,  since  dissent  was  or- 
ganised, has  there  appeared  so  efficient 
an  imprimatur!)  Nor  shall  we  advert 
to  the  posthumous  remarks  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  which, 
as  we  had  occasion  to  show  some 
time  ago,  prove  incontestibly  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  spirit- world  is  not 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Also,  keeping 
in  remembrance  that  Sontbey,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Shelley,  were  poets  of  some 
distinction  in  the  flesh,  we  shaU  re- 
frain from  criticising  the  spavined 
dactyls  which  their  ethereal  spirits 
deigned  to  dictate  to  their  Colombiao 
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correspondents.  Why  they  should, 
one  and  all  of  them,  have  chosen  to 
confine  their  favours  to  the  indwellers 
of  the  land  of  Bamum,  appeared  to  us 
an  incomprehensible  mystery,  and, 
we  thought,  argued  ill  of  their  pa- 
triotism. It  was,  to  say  the  least, 
curious  that  Washington,  Jefferson, 
&  Co.,  remained  as  much  attached 
to  their  own  country  and  institutions 
after  death  as  in  life;  whereas  the  base 
British  bards  had  repudiated  all  sen- 
timents of  nationality,  and  not  in 
thought  only,  but  in  language,  had 
adopted  the  Yankee  phraseology. 
However,  these  things,  being  inscrut- 
able, must  remain  so ;  and  after  giv- 
ing due  weight  to  the  testimony  of 
grave  judges,  eminent  literary  men, 
and  distinguished  newspaper  editors, 
we  could  only  deplore  the  defection 
of  so  many  poets,  and  lament  that  the 
spiritual  harmonies  were  so  little  in 
accordance  with  our  own.  But  we 
are  now  startled  by  the  intelligence 
that  Shakespeare  himself  is  redivi' 
vus^  and  that  he  has  dictated  to  a  pious 
American,  who  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  Pray,  a  posthumous  tragedy,  with 
the  promise  of  many  more  1  There, 
our  masters,  is  good  news  for  you. 
We  have  long  talked  of  the  immortal 
Shakespeare ;  and  immortal  he  is,  with 
a  vengeance ;  for  he  has  stated  to  an 
especial  correspondent  of  ours  in 
Philadelphia  his  intention  to  write 
on  to  the  end  of  time.    There  is  a 


drawback,  however.  It  grieves  ns 
very  much  to  be  compelled  to  state 
that  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  is  an 
avaricious  spirit,  and  that  its  ideas 
about  the  value  of  copyrights  seem  to 
have  been  exorbitantly  inflated  in 
the  spirit- world.  Of  course,  we  should 
have  no  objection  to  arrange  with  the 
spiritual  Shakespeare  upon  liberal 
terms — if  he  would  only  state  what  is 
now  the  favourite  circulating  medium. 
If  it  is  old  scrip,  that  shall  be  forth- 
coming ;  or  if  he  prefers  a  cheque 
upon  Mr  Gladstone,  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, at  twelve  months'  date,  we 
shall  venture  that  fearlessly  ;  but  we 
cannot  understand  what  use  a  spirit 
can  make  of  the  current  coinage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  why  he 
should  wish  to  carry  the  promissory 
notes  of' the  Bank  of  England,  which 
Mr  Matthew  Marshall  so  obligingly 
subscribes,  to  visit  the  **  pale  glimpses 
of  the  moon,"  where  we  apprehend 
there  must  be,  in  operation,  a  more 
satisfactory  banking  system.  There- 
fore, we  have  been  chary  of  advising 
Messrs  Blackwood  to  purchase,  for  a 
large  sum,  the  exclusive  copyright,  in 
this  country,  of  a  very  remarkable 
tragedy  by  the  deceased  William 
Shakespeare,  called  ^*  The  Two  Loaf- 
ers of  Arkansas,"  of  which  we  are 
bound,  under  high  penalties,  to  di- 
vulge no  more  than  the  following 
passage,  with  which  we  terminate 
our  article : — 


WHrTTLEB. 

Tarnation  seize  me,  if  I  bear  the  taunt 

Of  this  young  locofoco ! — Skin  a  'coon  ? 

'Twere  easy.    Ay  I — and  ask  me  to  do  more — 

To  whip  my  weight  in  wild-cats ;  or  to  dive 

For  aligators  in  the  turbid  stream. 

And,  having  ta*en  them  by  the  rugged  throats. 

To  wrench  their  entrails  from  their  jagged  jaws. 

And  fling  them  on  the  bank — why,  that  were  but 

A  summer  evening^s  play  1    There's  not  a  boy 

Within  Arkansas  but  might  do  the  same, 

And  after,  clamber  to  the  squirrers  nest 

And  rob  it  of  its  nuts.    Shall  this  base  loafer. 

Than  whom  the  June- bug  which  the  night-hawk  cracks 

Is  in  creation  greater  of  account, 

Chaw  me  so  catawampously  ?    Away — 

Tis  night— be  red,  my  bowie-knife,  ere  day  I 

[Exit, 
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DIALOGUE     THB    SECOND. 


— aKOfhwoi  VaptTOL 
o{jTf  nap*  dvd^daw  ovr  iv  vaval  KOikais 

Tifiuu, — Pindar. 


The  month  of  November  has  t  bad 
character.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the 
black  sheep  among  months.  If  we 
could  drop  its  acquaintance  altogether, 
I  have  no  doubt  we  should;  but  it 
sticks  to  us  year  by  year,  and  will 
sot  be  shaken  off,  for  it  holds  on  to 
the  fall  of  the  year  as  tenaciously  as 
Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  or  Lord 
Cranston's  goblin  page.  So  as  we 
cannot  hang  the  dog  that  bears  the 
bad  name,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
examine  whether  he  bears  it  justly 
or  not.  And  as  November  has  a  bad 
name  among  months,  so  has  Boulogne- 
Bur-Mer  a  bad  name  amongst  English 
watering-places.  For  English  it  is, 
and  not  of  yesterday ;  it  was  so  before 
the  "  entente  cordiale,"  and  before  the 

S resent  **  entente  amoureuse"  between 
'ranee  and  England.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  we  can  place  November 
and  Boulogne  quite  in  the  position  of 
injured  innocents;  but  we  do  think 
that,  like  many  other  good  things, 
they  have  had  to  suffer  a  deal  of  un- 
merited abuse,  and,  taken  together, 
they  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and 
make  out  a  tolerably  good  case  for 
defence. 

First,  as  to  November.  The  name 
is  rather  pretty  than  otherwise.  All 
the  consonants  in  it  are  either  liquids 
or  labials;  and  the  last,  as  in  others  of 
like  ending,  suggests  the  season  of 
oysters.  It  is  a  month  of  thirty  days, 
and,  as  such,  in  the  agreeable  company 
of  September,  April,  June.  The  first, 
perhaps  the  loveliest  month  in  our 
year ;  the  second,  pleasant,  if  not  in 
Itself,  in  the  prdspect  of  May;  the 
third,  the  real  May  of  the  poets,  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  year,  the  beauty 
of  which,  like  other  kinds  of  beauty, 
as  it  begins  later,  lasts  longer  with  us 
than  in  the  south.  Thus,  if  its  agree- 
tbleness  be  not  so  plain,  it  is  a  short 
month,  though  that  is  a  questionable 
merit.  We  heard  of  a  worthy  divine 
who,  after  his  sermon,  asked  a  friend 


who  had  "sat  under**  him,  what  he 
thought  of  it.  He  answered,  "  Well, 
vou  were  not  long."  "  So  much  the 
Detter,''  said  the  rector ;  '^  I  am  glad 
I  was  not  tedious."  "  But  yon  were 
tedious,"  rejoined  the  friend.  But  we 
maintain  that  November  is  not  tedi- 
ous, nay  often  agreeable ;  it  is  often  a 
time  of  strangely  bright  sunrises  and 
sunsets,  quiet  soft  warm  days,  "jours 
des  dames,"  the  equinoctial  gales  hav- 
ing blown  themselves  out,  and  a  very 
clear  atmosphere.  With  November  in 
London  we  have  nothing  to  do;  for  no 
man,  except  nndercompulsion,  with  our 
tastes,  would  linger  in  London  when 
his  business  or  pleasure  is  over  there, 
^at  least  in  this,  the  unsocial  season 
of  its  year.  It  is  true  that  that  gen- 
tlest of  geniuses,  Charles  Lamb,  does 
stand  up  for  London  ;  but  he  could  not 
help  living  there,  and  he  was  a  sensible 
man  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  neces- 
sity, and  a  right-minded  man  to  at- 
tempt to  overcome  the  evil  that  was 
about  him  with  the  good  that  was  in 
him.  November,  we  maintain,  in  the 
country  or  at  the  seaside,  is  often  a 
pleasant  month.  We  remember, 
some  years  ago,  a  peculiarly  rich 
November,  seen  to  perfection  in  that 
city  of  gardens,  Oxford.  We  say 
rich  advisedly ;  for  the  whole  vista  of 
Christ  Church  Walk  appeared  hnng 
with  cloth -of-gold,  as  seen  against  a 
stainless  sky,  not  of  the  hot  ultrama- 
rine of  summer,  but  the  pnre  tender 
cobalt-blue  of  the  waning  year.  There 
had  been  no  high  wind  throughout  the 
month.    Hence  the  persistence  of  the 

5 lory.  Scarcely  a  leaf  had  fallen, 
'here  need  have  been  short  search 
for  the  golden  bough  which  the  Sibyl 
sent  Mness  to  look  for,  for  the  groves 
were  all  golden,  and  the  earth  lay  (to 
make  a  slight  alteration  in  Tenny- 
son's line)  ''  all  DanaS  to  the  groves," 
ready  at  the  first  blast  of  December  to 
receive  the  shower  of  wealth  in  her 
bosom.    Then  the  days  are  Jost  long 
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enongb  to  enable  a  man,  who  is  not 
a  fanatical  early  riser,  to  see  snnrise 
without  sitting  np  for  it,  and  sonset 
comfortably  before  dinner; — no  slight 
advantage  in  the  opinion  of  a  living 
poet,  whose  philosophy  is  more  of  the 
garden  than  of  the  portico.  Dinner 
is  a  rite  to  be  performed  without  the  ex- 
ternal distractions  of  sunsets  or  moon- 
rises,  at  least  by  the  eupeptic  wise  man, 
with  shutters  shut,  curtains  drawn, 
and  three  pleasant  friends,  with  one 
of  those  lamps  discreetly  called  **  mo- 
derators "  diffusing  mellow  light  from 
the  middle  of  the  round  table,  held 
aloft  by  a  pediment  covered  with 
attic  figures  in  bronze,  French  Wat- 
teau  scenes,  or  an  Etruscan  sacrifice, 
being  to  us  modems  with  its  moral 
name  a  more  cheerful  mentor  than  the 
skeleton  which  the  ancients  hung  up 
at  their  feasts  to  remind  the  guests 
that  they  had  ^^  but  a  second "  for 
their  enjoyments.  Shall  we  forget 
the  immortal  Fifth,  dear  to  urchins,  a 
small  part  of  whose  associations  to 
them  is  made  np  of  treasons  and 
plots,  and  a  large  part  of  fun  and 
fireworks?  Surely  the  poor  fanatic 
Guy  would  have  kept  his  principles  in 
his  pocket,  and  his  tinder-box  out  of 
it,  if  he  had  known  that  his  very 
name  was  to  become  a  source  of  an- 
nual and  perennial  delight  to  yet  un- 
born generations  of  heretics ;  or  the 
roost  he  would  have  done  would  have 
been  to  turn  Irish  agitator,  and 
^^  blow  np  "  the  three  estates  at  mon- 
ster meetings,  or  meetings  of  mon- 
sters. In  the  present  year,  Guy- 
Fawkes  day  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and 
therefore  was  either  postponed  or  an- 
ticipated, according  to  the  impatience 
or  the  luxurious  patience  of  its  cele- 
brators.  But  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  5th  of  November,  is  remembered 
by  the  writer  of  this,  as  illustrating 
the  frequent  beauty  of  the  season. 
The  evening  air  was  rather  cold,  the 
sun  had  gone  to  rest  wrapped  up  in 
robes  of  purple,  and  in  the  west  was 
that  sweet  green  tint  which,  mixing 
into  the  cool  blue-grey  of  the  hea- 
ven, creates  an  appearance  and  feel- 
ing best  expressed  by  the  term 
*' weird."  And  the  full  moon  rose 
large,  and  of  a  deep  gold  colour,  over 
a  hill  which  stood  between  the  spec- 
tator and  London.  And  as  she  rose, 
or  rather  stood,  suddenly  up,  there 
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was  a  faint  redness  round  her  in  the 
air,  perhaps  partly  produced  by  the 
smoke  of  the  metropolis;  at  all 
events,  it  had  the  effect  of  a  blush,  as 
the  pnre  queen  of  night,  who  had  just 
left  her  bower  in  unveiled  beauty,* 
sailed  over  the  great  bad  town,  so 
that  the  air  seemed  flushing  with  con- 
sciousness, as  it  did  when  the  Lady 
Godiva  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
unholy  eyes  of  Coventry.  This  even- 
ing, in  particular,  was  full  of  calm 
and  spirituality,  and,  in  general,  the 
month  abounds  with  a  soothing  me- 
lancholy, which  is  very  good  for  the 
heart  and  soul.  When  fine,  it  is  like 
the  peaceful  and  natural  death  of  the 
year,  which  passes  away  like 

"  A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breathy 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death.** 

Such  a  death  aa  all  good  people  would 
wish  to  die. 

Now,  what  shall  we  say  for  Bou- 
logne? People  say  that  those  live 
there  who  cannot  live  at  home,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  being  buried  for 
six  days  out  of  seven.  What  is  that 
to  us  ?  We  do  not  get  into  debt,  pro- 
bably because  we  have  as  yet  had  no 
strong  temptation  to  do  so.  But 
what  if  it  be  the  resort  of  our  Dnn- 
shunners?  It  maybe  well  that  it  is. 
There  ought  to  be  cities  of  refuge  for 
the  debtor.  For  debt  is  not  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  whatever  man*s  laws 
may  make  it.  It  might  conduce  to- 
our  social  happiness,  and  even  morals, 
if  there  were  no  legal  recovery  of 
debts ;  all  debts  would  then  be  debts 
of  honour,  and  a  stigma  that  is  want- 
ing now  would  be  attached  to  the  non- 
payment of  them.  We  do  not  care 
much  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
credit  recognised.  As  it  is,  trades- 
men are  always  trying  to  entrap  one 
into  their  books.  In  that  case,  kind- 
ness and  charity  would  still  in  urgent 
cases  give  credit,  avaricious  specula- 
tion never.  It  is  hard  to  estimate 
how  much  of  our  social  misery  arises 
from  the  ease  with  which  credit  is 
obtained,  the  law  of  debt  being  so 
severe — as  severe  almost  as  that  of  the 
Romans,  who  gave  over  the  debtor  to 
private,  while  we  give  him  over  to 
public  bondage.  May  not  this  be  the 
main  cause  of  the  care-worn  look 
which  foreigners  say  stamps  most  of 
the  faces  of  middle-aged  British  sub- 
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jects  ?  And  how  many  a  good  man — 
good,  bat  easy — ^in  the  complications 
of  commerce,  by  some  heedless  signa- 
tore,  gets  into  a  mysterions  money- 
scrape,  of  which  he  will  never  know 
the  beginning  or  the  end,  which 
hannts  him  as  the  monster  of  his  own 
creation-haunted  Frankenstein,  and 
infects  his  memory  with  a  qaotidian 
shndder,  as  if  he  had  blood  on  his 
hands.  We  need  say  nothing  of  Chan- 
cery victims.  Thanks  to  Charles 
Did^ens,  their  case  is  mended ;  bat  the 
historical  existence  of  snch  frightfal 
injustice  nnder  the  name  of  law,  is 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  boil. 
Yes,  it  is  well  that  there  are  snch 
dties  of  refuge — well  that  there  is  a 
Boulogne,  though  the  city  of  London 
seems  rather  ashamed  of  it ;  for  it 
has  corrupted  the  old  tavern- sign  of 
**  Boulogne  Month  "  into  *^  Bull  and 
Mouth ; "  a  sign  suggesting  not  only 
a  harbour  for  the  swindler,  but  a 
safe  asylum  for  the  harmless  man 
who  has  lost  his  bearings  amongst 
law-papers,  or  who  is  going  mad  in 
the  midst  |of  the  labyrinthine  difficul- 
ties of  commerce.  But  if  you  do  not 
like  the  company,  you  are  not  obliged 
to  know  it.  Such  as  we  have  men- 
tioned are  a  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  their  habits  are  generally, 
for  sufficient  reasons,  unobtrusive. 
The  town  looks  pretty  as  it  scales 
the  hill.  The  harbour  and  sands  are 
pretty.  The  sea-view  is  good,  espe- 
cially where  you  see  a  bit  of  old 
England  ^^  looming  in  the  distance," 
your  position  being  the  upland  which 
bears  Napoleon's  column,  the  pillar 
of  Nemesis.  There  may  a  British 
heart  throb,  not  so  much  with  pride 
as  with  thankfulness  for  that  great 
deliverance  when  the  storm  of  war 
that  hung  over  our  shores  was  almost 
miraculously  driven  off,  like  the 
locusts  of  Egypt,  by  the  strong  west 
wind,  to  vent  its  fury  on  the  east 
of  Europe.  Boulogne,  like  Brighton, 
is  pleasant  in  November  to  those 
who  would  fly  from  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  For  in  those  places  it  may  be 
spring  instead  of  autumn,  for  all  we 
know,  on  very  many  days.  To  be  at 
these  places  in  spring  is  wrong,  for 
there  the  beauty  of  spring  is  lost. 
Oft^,  when  detained  at  Brighton 
through  May,  as  once  happened,  we 
have  gone  out  to  the  Hassock*s  Gate 


station  to  hear  birds  sing,  as  they  do 
most  perfectly  in  the  woods  on  the 
landward  side  of  the  Downs,  to  make 
up  for  their  silence  on  the  seaward 
side.  Boulogne  is  now  the  great  point 
of  handshaking  between  England  and 
France,  and  therefore  now  of  peculiar 
interest ;  and  then  there  is  the  camp 
as  an  object  of  attraction  to  those 
who  wish  to  see  the  workmanlike 
arrangements  of  a  people  who  are 
essentially  military. 

"  Non  canponantei  bellam,sed  belligerantot."* 

But  I  confess  I  was  surprised  to  meet 
friend  Irenaens  one  evening  on  the 
pier  at  Boulogne,  the  last  man  I 
should  have  expected  to  have  been 
attracted  by  a  camp ;  for  I  well  knew 
he  hadino  other  business  there.  Bat 
as  the  Peace  deputation  was  undeni- 
ably very  much  attracted  by  the  court 
of  the  Russian  autocrat,  perhaps 
Irenseus,  in  gomg  to  see  the  camp  of 
the  French  Emperor,  is  only  following 
the  newest  fashion  of  his  sect.  We 
knew  long  ago  that  ^*  the  camp,  the 
court,  the  grove,"  were  haunted  by 
the  society  of  Love ;  we  know  now 
that  at  least  two  of  them  are  occa- 
sionally visited,  if  not  haunted,  by 
the  society  of  Friends.  One  never 
grows  too  old  to  learn.  Walking  on 
the  long  pier  at  Boulogne,  opposite 
the  quay,  I  was  aware  of  a  well- 
known  stout  figure  with  neat  distinc- 
tive dress,  which  seemed  to  me  so 
familiar  that  I  was  tempted  to  follow 
it.  Its  stride,  however,  was  too  much 
for  mine,  and  I  gave  it  up  for  the 
present,  but  soon  marked  it  down  in 
a  comer,  leaning  over  the  rail  in  con- 
versation with  a  Douanier,  and  look- 
ing through  a  telescope  at  the  steamer 
from  Folkestone,  which  was  just 
coming  in.  The  figure  turned.  It 
was  friend  Irenaeus,  as  I  had  thought. 
Tlkpolemus. — "  I  see  my  man,** 
as  Cyrus  the  younger  said  when  he 
made  a  dash  at  the  king.  Irenoius, 
how  came  you  here  ?  What  ai'e  yon 
doing  here?  Trying  to  convert  the 
camp  into  a  conventicle?  Pockets 
full  of  tracts?  Mind  what  you  are 
about.  There  were  some  well-mean- 
ing Protestant  tractarians  here  a 
little  while  ago,  who  got  into  trouble 
with  the  authorities  by  trying  to 
introduce  heresy  into  the  Line  in 
empty  champagne  bottles,  which  had 
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each  a  tract  tacked  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cork.  It  was  not  verj  likely 
that  thirsty  **  moastache  "  woald  be 
quite   in    the    homonr    to    receive 

Shostly  counsel  in  the  thick  of  his 
isappointment  at  hearing  no  pop. 
I  fear  his  first  exclamation  would 
have  been  ^^  sacr^,**  even  though  he 
was  too  well  brought  up  to  finish  the 
sentence.  (To  Douanier)  :  £st-ce 
que  Monsieur  comprend  TAnglais  ? 

DouANiBR. — ^Mais,  fort  pen,  Mon- 
sieur. 

Tlepolemus. — Dites  done,  vons 
allez  profiter  des  instructions  de 
Monsieur,  vu  quUl  est  com^dien  des 
plus  distingu^s  an  theatre  royal  de 
JPhiladelphia. 

DouAxiER,  (with  a  shrug  and  a 
smile). — ^11  faut  que  j^aille  an  bateau- 
a-vapeur;  Messieurs,  j^aiThonneur  de 
vous  saluer. — [Exit. 

Tlepolemus. — What  are  you  do- 
ing with  him?  Were  you  merely 
fraternising,  or  trying  to  turn  him 
from  his  speculations  in  the  direction 
of  the  Atlantic  to  your  own  pacific 
views?  Did  you  think  you  could 
make  him  an  instrument  of  yours,  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  the  Preventive 
Service?  Why,  that  is  the  reason  why 
he  wears  a  sword,  and  has  so  military 
an  aspect.  Yet  be  is  only  half  a  sol- 
dier. I  suppose  you  are  practising  on 
him  to  get  your  hand  in.  **  Nature 
tried  her  'prentice  hand  **  on  him  be- 
fore she  made  the  fall-blown  militaire : 
his  sword  is  crooked— cross-bred  of 
sword  and  sickle. 

iRENiEUs.  —  Bat  what  has  that 
crooked  sword  to  do  with  the  preven- 
tive service? 

Tlepolemus. — Wait  till  I  tell  yon. 
Prevention,  yon  may  have  heard  at 
some  time  or  other,  is  better  than 
cure.  Our  Custom  officers  are  not  a 
strictly  preventive,  but  a  detective 
force.  They  board  the  steamers  in 
the  Thames  in  sheep's  clothing  of 
plain  blue,  and  lie  in  ambush  for  the 
unsuspecting  fair,  who  have  sometimes 
been  even  kno>vn  to  consult  them 
about  the  stowage  of  their  Cologne 
water,  or  the  secretion  of  their  lovely 
lace ;  till  at  the  landing-place  the  aw- 
ful sentence  comes  out  like  a  thunder- 
clap, *^  Ma'am,  you  must  pay  duty  for 
the  other  things ;  and  the  foreign  edi- 
tions of  English  books,  I  regret  to  say, 
we  mnst  take  away."    *^  What !  even 


the  reprint  of  My  Novell  by  that  dear 
Bulwer?"  "Yes;  even  the  reprint 
of  My  Navel  by  that  dear  Bulwer, 
whom  you  seem  to  wish  to  hold  cheap 
at  all  events,  taking  the  bread  out  of 
the  mouth  of  his  publisher."  Jack- 
in-office  we  see  gets  rude  again  by 
touching  his  mother-soil,  as  Antaeus 
recovered  his  strength.  Now  the 
French  officer  is  truly  a  preventive. 
Many  a  little  contraband  project  has 
been  nipt  in  its  bud,  in  the  brain  of  the 
fair  projector,  by  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing to  pass  that  bent  sword  and  un- 
bending countenance.  He  looks  like 
a  fire-eater,  though  he  is  only  a  water 
functionary,  a  tide-waiter. 

iRENiEus. — I  do  not  like  the  French 
system  of  giving  the  look  of  soldiers 
to  tide-waiters  and  policemen.  War 
is  bad  enough  in  itself  without  invest- 
ing peace  in  its  trappings.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  done  well  to  propose 
the  institution  of  a  strictly  civilian 
police  at  Paris. 

Tlepolemus. — Joking  apart,  I 
quite  agree  with  yon,  though  on  other 
grounds.  Yon  dislike  the  profession 
of  arms ;  I  dislike  playing  at  soldiers, 
or  investing  with  the  attributes  ot 
this  noble  calling  other  professions 
equally  honest,  but  less  honourable, 
less  dangerous,  less  solemn.  I  do  not 
underrate  the  courage  of  the  police- 
man, which  may  be  severely  tested  by 
having  to  arrest  a  mad  Milesian  in  a 
three-pair  back  in  St  Giles',  or  to  sepa- 
rate two  determined  amazons  in  their 
rehearsal  of  the  battle  of  A-gin- court. 
But  look  at  the  comparative  dangers 
of  the  respective  duties.  In  the  one 
case  seldom  more  than  a  broken  head, 
in  the  other  death  is  risked.  It  was 
perhaps  this  respect  for  the  profession 
of  arms  which  induced  the  Romans  to 
preserve  so  carefully  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  gown  of  peace  and  the  coat 
of  war.  They  hated  playing  at  soldiers. 

iRENiEus. — It  is  sad  to  observe 
how  our  French  friends  display  from 
the  cradle  that  fondness  for  war  which 
attends  them  through  life,  though  I 
must  allow  that  of  late  they  have 
been  getting  more  sensible.  In  Eng- 
land the  chUdren  have  brass  guns  of 
rude  construction,  the  noise  of  which 
pleases  more  than  the  association.  In 
France  I  have  observed  their  military 
toys  are  mnch  more  suggestive ;  their 
guns,  for  example,  are  perfect  madftl& 
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of  real  artillery.  After  the  fighting 
at  the  barricades  in  Febrnarj  1848, 
the  street  boys  were  seen  caricaturing 
the  frightfnl  scene.  I  saw  once  with 
pleasnre,  though  no  dancer  myself,  a 
dance  of  children  at  the  Jardin  d^Hiver 
in  the  Champs  Elys6es ;  the  only  thing 
which  did  not  please  me  was,  that 
the  boys  were  drest  in  the  military 
costume  of  r»uis  Qaatorze.  What  a 
sad  thing  that  the  infant  should  be  so 
early  taught  to  aspire  to  be  a  shedder 
of  blood,  to  be  one  of  a  profession 
which  has  been  aptly  said  ^^  to  get  its 
living  by  being  killed.^' 

Tlepolemus. — I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  agree  with  you,  though  on 
different  grounds,  as  I  said  l^fore. 
The  French  have  gone  to  the  extreme 
opposite  to  ours.  Shaken  np  together, 
we  shall  do  very  well.  I  love  peace 
as  much  as  you,  but  I  cannot  say  I 
hate  war.  War  is  not  a  subject  of 
love  or  hate,  any  more  than  the  cho- 
lera or  any  other  awful  thing  which  it 
f leases  the  Inscrutable  should  exist, 
t  is  a  necessity  inseparable  from  our 
earthly  condition.  As  such,  we  must  ac- 
cept it  like  men,  and  be  ready,  at  all 
times,  to  bear  our  part  in  it  manfully. 
It  is  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  jest 
upon.  I  had  almost  as  lief  see  chil- 
dren playing  at  priests  as  playing  at 
soldiers.  Although  I  detest  the  old 
Puritans  and  their  principles,  I  can- 
sot  help  thinking  that  Cromweirs 
Ironsides  carried  a  better  spirit  into  the 
battle-field  than  the  roystering  cava- 
liers, which  stood  them  in  good  stead 
at  the  hour  of  trial.  The  Normans 
surely  were  better  engaged  on  the  eve 
of  Hastings  in  fasting  and  prayer,  than 
the  Saxons  in  drinking  themselves 
drunk  with  ale  and  hippocras  to  the 
health  of  King  Harold.  Nemesis  di- 
rected the  shaft  to  Harold's  eye. 
Nemesis  is,  indeed,  no  mere  mytholo- 
gical personage,  but  a  livinflr  and  eter- 
nal principle  in  human  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Most  High.  Most  sad 
did  I  think  the  inauguration  of  the 
present  struggle  by  the  banquet  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the  Reform 
Club,  and  the  vain  after-dinner  boast- 
ings which  accompanied  it.  Were  I 
sot  sure  that  it  did  not  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  I  should  have 
trembled  for  its  consequences.  It  was 
too  like  the  return  of  Agamemnon  to 
his  good  house  and  bad  wife,  ^^vop^ntpas 


narav,  treading  on  purple  robes,'* 
which  were  a  conjugal  ambuscade,  m- 
tended  to  bring  on  him  the  wrath  of 
the  goddess  who  punished  pride.  Bot 
there  was  more  excuse  for  those  who 
set  the  trap  for  the  Greek  arparjjkanfs 
ptmv,  or  ^^  general-admiral,"  for  Aga- 
memnon had  conquered,  and  was  come 
home.  We  hope  that  this  presump- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  punished  ij 
the  return  of  the  Baltic  fleet  witbonk 
having  done  anything  miraculous.  We 
must  be  thankful  that  it  is  safe,  and 
not  forget  our  obligations  to  the  fine 
old  hero  that  he  has  brought  it  safely 
back.  At  any  rate  be  deserves  the  civic 
crown,  for  saving  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  indeed  the  maral  for  Bomar- 
suud.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  a  good 
cause  and  a  stout  arm,  directed  by  a 
m\)dest  heart,  have  ever  had  more  to 
do  with  success  than  overwhelmiog 
forces.  Would  thatonrpeople  and  press 
would  well  ponder  this.  I  was  vexed 
as  much  as  any  man  of  peace  could 
have  been,  at  the  description  of  the 
putting  to  sea  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  I 
was  painfully  reminded  of  Thncydides. 
*^  Now  the  whole  remaining  multi- 
tude, so  to  say,  that  was  left  in  the 
city,  both  of  townsmen  and  foreign 
residents,  went  down  with  them  to  the 
fleet,  the  people  of  the  country  ac- 
companying each  of  them  their  own 
friends,  some  lovers,  some  brothers, 
and  some  sons ;  taking  with  them  as 
they  went,  both  hopes  and  monmings 
— hopes  of  that  distant  acquisition, 
mournings  arising  from  misgiving  as 
to  ever  seeing  those  again,  as  they 
called  to  mind  the  greatness  of  that 
voyage,  and  to  what  a  distance  from 
their  own  country  they  were  sent. 
And  in  the  present  crisis,  when  they 
were  just  about  to  part  with  each 
other,  with  associations  of  danger,  the 
terrible  entered  their  mind  more  than 
when  they  decreed  the  expedition; 
but,  nevertheless,  in  the  presence  <^ 
their  strength,  and  considering  the 
abundance  of  each  kind  of  preparation 
that  they  witnessed,  they  took  heart 
at  the  spectacle.  Bat  as  to  the  foreign 
residents  and  the  rest  of  the  people, 
they  came  as  to  a  show,  attnuied  bj 
the  result  of  a  conception  worthy  of  its 
object,  and  surpassing  expe<iation. 
For  this  was  the  first  expedition  of  its 
kind  that  had  sailed  from  any  one 
city,  being  of  all,  np  to  that  time»  in  ili 
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Greek  element  of  strength,  by  far  the 
most  sumptaoas  and  the  most  impos- 
ing." This  was  the  inauguration  Of 
that  expedition,  proverbially  disas- 
trous, the  Athenian  expedition  to  Si- 
cily. Absitomen.  For  our  consolation 
it  may  be  said  that  Nemesis  may  have 
been  still  more  outraged  by  the  as- 
sumptions and  falsehoods  of  Rassia ; 
and  what  can  we  expect  will  come  to 
pass  to  a  government  whose  officers  are 
80  inhuman  in  their  pride,  that  they 
preferred  abandoning  tbcir  wounded 
at  Alma,  to  acknowledging  a  defeat 
by  a  flag  of  truce?  Those  old  Athen- 
ians, though  indeed  no  saints,  were  far 
more  religious  on  this  point.  They 
put  to  death  their  successful  generals, 
because  they  abandoned  their  country- 
men on  the  wrecks  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusse ;  and  on  one  occasion  they 
had  gained  a  victory  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesns,and  then  re-embarked,  carrying 
their  slain  with  them;  but,  missing 
one  man,  they  resigned  their  right  to 
the  trophy  they  had  set  up,  and  sent 
a  herald  to  buy  from  the  enemy  that 
one  corpse  at  the  price  of  the  honours 
of  the  field.  So  we  have  no  reason 
to  despond,  though  the  faults  of  the 
enemy  are  no  excuse  for  our  own. 
Confidence  is  good — but  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  not  in  our  resources. 
We  ought  to  try  to  strike  the  mean 
between  the  Crumplers  and  the  Croak- 
ers, if  we  may  be  allowed  to  adopt 
the  former  term  from  Mr  Cobden ; 
or  shall  we  call  them  rather  the  poli- 
tical bulls  and  bears,  as  the  former 
believe  in  England  and  the  latter  in 
Russia?  It  is  ever  to  be  remembered 
that  a  man  of  peace  spoke  in  that 
scornful  way  of  the  power  of  Russia : 
such  an  expression  would  never  have 
dropt  from  the  mouth  of  a  warrior. 
George  the  Fourth,  when  regent,  tried 
hard  to  extract  from  the  great  Duke 
an  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  the 
British  cavalry  to  the  French.  His 
repeated  answer  was,  **Sir,  the  French 
are  very  good."  A  true  warrior, 
though  not  bashful,  is  always  modest; 
and  I  am  ready  to  maintain,  also, 
that  a  true  warrior  Is  always  humane ; 
80  that  Menschikoff's  proceeding  in 
leaving  his  wounded  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  his  dead  soldiers 
to  their  piety,  was  as  unsoldierlike  as 
that  other  proceeding  of  his  or  one  of 
his  colleagues  in  command,  of  hoisting 


a  yellow  hospital-flag  on  a  powder- 
magazine,  by  way  of  saving  it  from 
fire — tending  to  harden  the  heart  of 
his  enemy,  as  mendicant  impositions 
tend  to  harden  the  heart  of  the  alms* 
giving  public.  He  has  been  called 
unseamanlike  for  sinking  his  ships  at 
the  mouth  of  Sebastopol  harbour; 
but  it  must  be  owned  that  that  was  a 
clever  and  eccentric  conception,  and 
has  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheels  of  oar 
fleet ;  though  a  real  sailor  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  it,  even  though  am- 
phibious like  old  Charley.  Still, 
however  unseamanlike,  it  was  not 
immoral ;  while  those  other  proceed- 
ings were  unsoldierlike,  because  im- 
moral. The  hero  of  Sciode  was 
laughed  at  by  that  scoffer  Punchy  for 
saying  that  his  soldiers  must  be 
**  well-conducted  moral  men,  fit  to  go 
with  him  into  Central  Asia,"  and  that 
every  soldier  was  by  nature  a  gentle- 
man, and  ought  to  act  as  such.  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  of  Scindian  memory, 
was  right,  and  Punch  was  an  imper- 
tinent scoffer,  though  he  tried  to  make 
up  for  it  to  him  by  reporting  that  des- 
patch shorter  than  Ca^sar^s,  which 
consisted  of  the  single  word  **  pec- 
cavi " — "  I  have  Scinde ;  " — a  ques- 
tionable compliment. 

iRENiGUs. — I  really  can  stand  this 
no  longer,  Tlepolemus,  lover  of  para- 
dox. Did  1  understand  yon  to  say 
that  soldiers  were  in  general  humane 
men  ?    Are  butchers  humane  ? 

Tlepolemus.  —  Soldiers  are  not 
butchers,  and  butchers  are  humane  ; 
(I  do  not  say  butchers*  boys) — they 
often  treat  the  poor  beasts  kindly  till 
they  kill  them,  and  then  kill  them  out 
of  their  misery  by  way  of  consistency ; 
but  a  respectable  butcher  will  kill 
without  pain  if  he  can — read  Sur  F. 
Head^s  accounts  of  the  Parisian  abat' 
toirs.  Besides,  he  kills  beasts  to  make 
people  live,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
inhuman.  But  butchers,  though  hon- 
est tradesmen,  are  not  like  soldiers. 
Butchers  must  kill  and  run  no  danger 
— soldiers  may  kill  or  be  killed  ;  the 
personal  danger  makes  the  difference. 
The  butcher  must  kill  in  order  to  live 
himself— the  soldier  must  kill  some- 
times in  order  to  prevent  himself  from 
being  killed ;  in  this  they  are  certain- 
ly somewhat  alike.  But  while  the 
butcher  strikes  for  livelihood,  the 
soldier  strikes  for  honour.    Life  in 
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itself  has  few  charms  for  him;  he 
fireely  stakes  it  for  nDseen  good,  and 
in  this  consists  his  nobility,  in  this 
also  his  humanity,  for  the  first  prin- 
ciple in  humanity  is  abnegation  of 
B(df^  If  the  tme  soldier  can  gain  a 
bloodless  victory,  the  better  is  he 
pleased ;  for  he  cares  for  victory,  not 
ror  blood.  Cruelty  goes  hand  in 
lurnd  with  meanness  and  physical 
and  moral  weakness.  The  reason 
why  weak  things  love  to  tyrannise  is, 
that  thus  they  imagine  themselves 
strong  thereby.  Strong,  generous  na- 
tures are  naturally  kind.  My  New- 
foundland dog  lets  the  fowls  roost  on 
his  back,  and  the  ducks  lay  eggs  in 
his  kennel.  On  this  principle  boys 
are  more  cruel  than  men— they  will 
pelt  chained-up  dogs,  and  teaze  horses 
they  dare  not  mount;  and  we  may 
trace  almost  every  defect  of  temper 
in  those  noble  creatures  to  some 
course  of  torment  inflicted  in  early 
life  by  butchers'  boys,  baker- boys, 
stable-boys,  pot-boys,  or  some  speci- 
men of  that  most  repulsive  species  of 
the  whole  genos,  the  unmitigated 
schoolboy.  But  the  warrior  —  the 
man  of  men — is  essentially  humane, 
because  he  knows  not  fear — because 
he  does  not  exaggerate  his  mere  life's 
worth,  or  hate  a  man  for  only  wishing 
to  take  it  from  him.  He  looks  upon 
his  enemy  as  a  competitor  in  the 
noblest  of  games,  who  is  necessary  to 
bring  him  out,  and  gives  him  an  op- 

S>rtunity  of  earning  immortal  honour, 
istory  will  famish  numberless  ex- 
amples of  humane  warriors ;  so  will 
every  man's  experience.  Do  you 
know,  for  instance,  any  veterans  of 
Waterloo  or  Trafalgar,  any  of  the 
opdpis  fwpa6»p6fJLaxoi  or  (rakofiivioi  of 
England  ? 

Iren^us. — I  have  not  cultivated 
their  acquaintance.  Perhaps  they 
rather  fight  shy  of  me. 

Tlepolemus. — Well,  I  know  two 
or  three.  I  know  one  old  colonel, 
who  was  through  the  Peninsular  War 
as  well.  He  walked  about  with  some 
ounces  of  lead  in  his  body,  thongh 
none  in  his  head,  I  can  tell  you ;  but 
he  was  simple  and  gentle  as  his 
youngest  granddaughter.  I  knew, 
too,  over  here,  a  *'  vieux  groguard," 
with  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
on  his  breast.  He  went  through  the 
retreat  firom  Moscow,  and  lost  by  cold 


two  fingers  from  each  hand.  Yon 
would  have  thought  that  that,  if  any- 
thing could,  would  have  barbarised 
him.  I  saw,  with  mj  own  eyes,  that 
old  man  drop  a  tear  upon  a  Frendi 
translation  of  Uncle  Tam*s  Cabin^  at 
the  place  where  little  Eva  died. 

IreNwSUS. — Quite  to  the  point,  but 
not  conclusive  to  me,  though  I  do  not 
doubt  your  word ;  for  I  have  no  mili- 
tary acquaintance.  I  will  tackle  yon 
on  the  neutral  ground  of  history.  Let 
me  see,  who  was  the  first  warrior  ?  I 
think  his  name  was  Cain. 

Tletolkmus. — The  finatricide  was 
no  warrior;  he  slew  because  he  hated, 
and  he  hated  because  he  feared  the 
moral  superiority  of  his  brother. 
Slavish  fear,  as  the  annals  of  crime 
will  testify,  is  the  commonest  motive 
of  murder.  Surely  the  warrior  and 
the  murderer  are  the  antipodes  of  one 
another,— I  mean  the  tme  warrior. 

iRENiEus. — It  seems  to  me  that  a 
man  who  murders  for  the  sake  of 
gain  is  very  like  a  man  who  kills  for 
the  sake  of  conquest. 

Tlepolemus. — Wanton  conquest, 
yes — but  a  good  soldier  must  have  a 
good  cause ;  and  such  a  caose  is  the 
command  of  his  country,  whether  his 
country  be  right  or  not  in  command- 
ing him.  Being  in  her  service,  he  is 
bound  to  obey  her — 

jcal  ay*Kpk  kcli  hUocua  kcu  rayatrruu 

As  for  one  who  takes  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  originating  a 
war — if  wrong,  he  incurs  idl  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  Cain.  Hence  the 
awfulness  of  the  present  position  of 
the  Czar.  We  must  in  charity  hope 
that  his  motive  was  not  mere  selfish 
aggi'andisement,  else  never  did  blood 
cry  to  heaven  like  that  shed,  if  not  by 
his  hands,  by  the  hands  of  others  in 
his  name. 

Irenjbus. — Yes!  Think  what  it 
would  be  for  you  or  me  to  have  the 
sorrows  of  a  single  slain  man's  lianuly 
on  our  heads  I  We  should  believe  in 
ghosts  then,  whether  we  do  now  or 
not.  I  shoald  not  like  to  change 
places  with  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1828-1829,  he  is 
said  to  have  sacrificed  a  hundred 
thousand  Russians,  besides  Turks  in- 
numerable. No  one  knows  yet  what 
the  present  war  has  cost,  and  will 
cost  in  blood.  At  Sinope  the  JELns- 
slans  slew  for  the  sake  of  ^ying* 
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Bat  we  most  not  say  too  macb  aboat 
it,  after  being  foob  enougb  to  help 
them  at  Navarino.  It  woald  have 
been  as  well  if  we  had  listened  then 
to  the  men  of  peace. 

Tlefolemus. — Not  so;  bat  it 
woold  have  been  well  if  the  men  of 
war  coold  have  known  who  were 
their  friends  and  their  enemies,  and 
fired  in  the  right  direction.  Nava- 
rino might  then  have  prevented 
Sinope. 

Irekjeus. — How  can  yon  justify 
war  ?  Take  a  single  family's  sorrow 
which  has  lost  its  head,  and  fathom 
if  yon  can  that  sorrow's  poignancy. 
Would  yoa  not  bay  off  that  sorrow 
with  all  the  honour  of  the  national 
flag? 

Tlkpolemus. — No  I  for  the  honour 
of  our  national  flag  is  too  closely 
bound  up  with  our  national  indepen- 
dence and  our  individual  liberties. 
It. is  for  the  preservation  of  this 
liberty,  and  this  alone,  that  we  are 
ready  to  tight  to  the  death.  **  None 
but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,"  and 
none  but  the  brave  deserve  freedom. 
As  for  you  men  of  peace,  you  are 
free,  because  men*  who  "  never  will 
be  slaves"  risk  themselves  for  you. 
If  left  to  yourselves  and  your  prin- 
ciples, though  I  do  not  think  you 
would  act  upon  them,  you  would  soon 
furnish 'matter  for  a  book  of  horrors, 
entitled  Friend  Ohediah's  Cabin. 

iRENiEus. — I  would  run  the  risk 
with  you  as  slave-driver ;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  we  are  driving  at 
now.  You  spoke  of  the  humanity  of 
warriors,  and  challenged  me  on  his- 
torical ground.  Suppose  we  take  the 
Greeks.    Achilles  was  cruel. 

Tlepolemus. — I  beg  your  pardon. 
He  was  a  gentleman  though  a  savage, 
much  like  those  red  warriors  of  the 
West,  who  ought  to  make  their  white 
neighbours  blush  as  red  as  they  at  be- 
ing outdone  by  them  in  every  social 
courtesy.  He  was  no  humanitarian,  it 
is  true ;  nor  did  he  care  much  about 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  He  was  a  blunt  man, 
though  not  a  plain  man,  and  he  did 
love  his  friend^  ;  and  his  treatment  of 
poor  Priam,  when  he  came  to  ask 
for  his  son's  body,  does  the  greatest 
credit  to  his  humanity.  You  must 
acquit  Achilles,  and  yon  must  acquit 
also  Hector,  though  he  has  got  un- 


justly a  name  as  a  bully.  Look  at 
that  beautiful  scene  with  his  wLTe  and 
child. 

Irek^us.  —  The  German  critics 
commonly  believe  that  episode  in- 
terpolated. 

Tlepolemus.  —  Hang  the  Grer- 
mans!  Why  do  they  let  us  fight 
their  battle  against  Russia,  unhand- 
some dogs  as  they  are  ?  They  never 
did,  and  never  will,  know  their  own 
minds  on  any  matter  either  of  theoiy 
or  practice.  They  are  threatened 
with  absorption  into  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear,  and  France  and 
we  are  spending  our  blood  and  trea- 
sure to  prevent  it,  and  they  would 
pay  us,  forsooth,  by  shaking  our  belief 
in  Homer !  Episode  interpolated,  in- 
deed !  I  fear,  Irenaeus,  I  must  give 
you  up.  Homer,  sir,  is  one  and  indi- 
visible ;  and  if  you  say  he  is  not,  and 
persist  in  it,  I  must  bring  in  my  pocket 
my  most  leathery  and  least  digestible 
copy  of  the  Iliad  to  stop  your  mouth 
withal,  unless  you  will  recant  your 
literary  heresy.  Speak  not  of  Homer, 
unless  you  love  him. 

iRENiEUS. — Well,  if  Homer  is 
sacred,  his  lovers  are  not.  I  will 
pass  on  to  Homer's  great  admirer, 
who  kept  a  diamond  Iliad  in  a  walnut- 
shell — I  mean  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
He  was  cruel.  Besides  his  slaughters 
in  the  field,  he  slew  his  friend  Clitus 
in  a  drunken  brawl. 

Tlepolemus. — And  bitterly  re- 
pented it  all  his  life.  Richly  as  he 
deserved  six  months  at  the  tread-miU, 
under  the  new  act,  for  aggravated 
assaults  committed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor — richly  as  he  deserved 
even  worse  than  this,  for  setting  Per- 
sepolis  on  fire,  under  the  influence  of 
Thais,  he  was  not  a  cruel  man  when 
sober.  He  treated  honourably  the 
captive  family  of  Darius,  and  in  the 
Indian  desert  gave  a  belmetful  of 
water,  which  was  on  its  way  to  his 
royal  lips,  to  a  wounded  Macedonian 
—  an  act  which,  for  an  habitually 
thirsty  soul,  must  be  considered  in- 
dicative of  great  self-denial,  and  a 
disposition  the  reverse  of  cruel. 

Irek^us. — ^You  will  prove  black 
white  soon.  Never  mind.  Let  us 
have  a  Carthaginian.  Can  yon  deny 
the  cruelty  of  Hannibal?  Horace 
calls  him  *^  perfldus  Hannibal,"  and 
"dirus  Afer,"  or  "the  awful  Afiri- 
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can  ;^^  aud  we  have  heard  of  bis 
wicked  oath  of  eternal  enmity  to 
Rome. 

Tlepolemus. — So  did  Nelaon  in- 
culcate on  his  sailors  the  doty  of 
bating  Frenchmen  worse  than — the 
original  Nicholas.  But  did  be  hate 
them  himself  ?  No ;  they  foaght  him 
too  gallantly  for  that.  As  for  Horace's 
**perfidus  Hannibal,'*  has  not  France 
often  called  us  "perfide  Albion?" 
Yet  we  are  the  best  of  friends  now. 
The  fact  is,  it  was  the  first  dactyl  tbat 
came  in  bis  way.  Aud  an  ^'  awful 
African  '*  be  well  migbt  call  him, 
when  be  had  given  such  a  thundering, 
though  runaway,  knock  at  tbe  gates 
of  the  Eternal  City.  Haunibal  was  a 
genial  man,  and  loved  a  joke.  It  is 
told  of  him  tbat  he  came  out  of  bis 
tent  laughing  before  tbe  decisive 
battle  of  Cannsc — a  circumstance 
which  his  soldiers  considered  ominous 
of  victory ;  and  ono.of  bis  staff,  named 
Gisco,  abked  him  what  he  was  laugh- 
ing at.  He  replied :  I  am  laughing, 
because  it  has  just  struck  me  that  in 
that  vast  host  of  Komaus  down  there 
there  is  not  a  man  who  bears  such  a 
quaiot  name  as  Gisco.  The  man  who 
said  this  could  scarcely  have  been  in- 
human. The  Roman  con^ul3  were 
inhumau,  if  you  please,  when,  after 
tbe  affair  at  Metaurus,  they  tossed  his 
brother's  head  into  his  camp.  They 
were  cruel  to  him  because  they  feared 
him.  Hannibal  never  feared  them, 
because  be  knew  that  he  should  never 
be  in  their  hands.  He  had  a  poison  in 
bis  signet-ring  to  prevent  this  con- 
tingency, and  which  did  prevent  it. 

Iren^us. — Well,  Hannibal,!  must 
say,  was  not  bis  own  historian.  But 
tbe  Romau's  great  man,  Julius  Caesar, 
what  say  you  to  him?  You  may 
convict  him  from  bis  own  mouth  of 
wholesale  cold-blooded  massacres  of 
the  Gauls,  besides  the  slaughter  of 
bis  own  fellow-citizens  at  Pbarsalia. 

Tlkpolemcs. — Those  massacres  of 
tbe  Gauls,  though  wholesale,  were 
not  cold-blooded ;  and,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  they  were  probably 
necessary,  for  savages  do  not  know 
when  they  ought  to  surrender,  and 
thus  prolong  tbe  slaughter  by  their 
own  bootless  resistance.  As  for 
his  fellow- citizens,  they  would  have 
slain  him, — tbey  came  to  Fbarsab'a 
on  purpose;  aud  tbe  general  order 


which  he  gare  on  that  occasioii, 
"  Faciem  feri,  miles,"— "  Strike  the 
face,  soldier,*' — proves  that  he  wished 
to  spare  the  lives,  though  he  wu 
willing  to  spoil  the  beanty  of  the 
young  dandies  opposed  to  him,  and 
disable  them  as  lady-killers ;— ntber 
a  humane  thing  than  otherwise.  As 
for  C»sar*8  conduct  to  his  pobtictl 
enemies,  it  was  in  perfect  contrast  to 
the  practice  of  his  times.  He  never 
proscribed  anybody,  though  he  snb- 
scribed  most  libendly  to  everytbiog 
and  everybody.  At  last  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  unsuspecting  good  natare, 
and  died  by  tbe  daggers  of  those  im- 
mortal scoundrels  BrntnSfCassiiis^aod 
Co.,  men  who  bad  eaten  his  motton 
and  drunk  bisFalemian;  a  set  of  hypo- 
critical rogues,  who  prated  of  liberty 
and  patriotism,  when  they  only  wanted 
to  set  up  their  own  order  in  Rome, 
with  a  bureaucracy ;  the  old  legitimate 
oligarchy  having  come  to  an  cod  bj 
dint  of  tribunes.  He  was  in  and  thej 
were  out,  so  they  slew  him.  Brutu 
ought  to  have  contented  himself  with 
being  leader  of  the  constitntional  op- 
position ;  but  nothing  but  office  woold 
do  for  him,  even  if  he  broke  every  tie 
to  obtain  it.  Tbe  fact  is,  that  Cesar 
was  a  great  objective  soul,  with  no- 
thing mean  or  little  abont  him.  Read 
bis  Commentaries.  They  are  all 
truth,  terseness  and  modesty,  like  tbe 
despatches  of  our  Csesar,  who  wu 
like  him  in  his  want  of  self-conscious- 
ness  and  eimple  grandenr  of  charac- 
ter. Ciesar  was  a  vicious  man,  it  is 
true,  but  bis  vices  belonged  to  his 
time;  tbe  avoidance  of  them  was 
scarcely  a  virtue  in  the  lukewarm- 
blooded  Cicero,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  In  the  red-hot-blooded  Cato. 
But  Cato  was  alone.  Caesar  must  be 
judged  of  as  an  average  man  of  tbe 
world ;  and  we  are  not  discussing  bis 
morality,  but  bis  humanity.  As  for 
Cicero,  he  was  cruel,  if  yon  please ; 
and  Cicero,  though  he  did  pretend  to 
wage  a  little  war  in  Cilicia,  was  essen- 
tially a  man  of  peace.  What  a  fright 
he  was  in  when  he  ordered  Lentnlos 
and  Cethegus,  Catiline's  companions, 
to  be  put  to  death  withont  trial  I 
Caesar  took,  by  the  way,  the  bamane 
side  in  the  debate  preceding  tbat  very 
strong,  but  in  our  view,  weak  mea- 
sure. And  with  what  vulgar  joy  be 
hails  the  news  of  Ciesar*s  death !    If 
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he  hated  him  so,  why  did  he  eat  his 
dlDners?  Why?  Jnst  because  he 
liked  to  say  he  knew  a  great  man, 
and  because  the  great  man*s  cook  was 
cot  to  be  despised.  Cicero  has  been 
canonised  because  he  wrote  (pardon 
the  anachronism)  Johnsonian  Latin. 
Is  Johnson's  English  the  best  English, 
or  Cicero's  Latin  the  best  Latin? 
Do  things  exist  for  the  sake  of  words, 
or  words  for  the  sake  of  things?  Taci- 
tus, Sallnst,  Pliny,  Ciesar,  bad  some- 
thing to  say,  and  they  found  words 
to  say  it  by  nature.  Cicero  wanted 
to  say  something,  and  so  he  was 
obliged  to  cast  about  for  something 
to  say.  His  style  was  evidently  got 
up  at  great  pains,  and  regardless  of 
expense.  The  beauty  of  Caesar's 
writing  is  like  that  of  the  author  of 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield — you  soon 
forget  the  style  as  you  read,  in  the 
interest  of  the  facts ;  jnst  as,  being  a 
healthy  man,  you  perform  your  vital 
functions  without  the  consciousness 
of  heart,  liver,  or  diaphragm.  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  shocked,  but  I  confess 
1  think  Cicero  a  humbug — the  greatest 
of  them  if  yon  like — the  king  of  bum- 
bugs,  as  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  was 
king  of  beggars.  I  concede  him  this 
*^  bad  eminence,"  but  I  cannot  re- 
tract. How  he  sickens  yon  with  his 
eternal  consulship,  far  more  perpetual 
in  its  effects  than  the  dictatorship  of 
Sylla  I  As  if  no  one  else  had  ever 
been  consul ;  as  if  there  were  not  a 
Briton  Free-bom,  consul  at  Rome  now. 
One  wishes  he  had  been  consul  at 
Archangel  among  that  great  silent 
people  (as  Carlyle  calls  them)  the 
Russians :  they  might  have  kept  him 
quiet.  But  peace  to  his  manes! 
Though  his  philosophy  was  Plato  and 
water,  his  rhetoric  Demosthenes  and 
foam,  and  his  correspondence  dry  as 
"  the  land  of  Juba,  that  dry-nurse  of 
lions ; "  yet  he  did  know  how  to  write 
Latin,  he  had  the  episcopal  qualifi- 
eation  of  *^  being  full  of  Greek  ;"  he 
patronised  the  fine  arts;  and  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  hero  in  his  death. 
You  have  challenged  on  a  Roman 
ground ;  I  accept  it.  Was  Augustus 
a  man  of  war  or  a  man  of  peace  ? 

Irenj£U6. — A  man  of  peace;  for 
he  made  it  his  great  boast  that  he 
shut  the  temple  of  Janus. 

Tlepolemus. — Well,  he  was  one 
of  that  triumvirate  who  put  to  death, 


or  drove  into  exile,  hundreds  of  fellow- 
citizens,  for  the  sake  of  selfish  power; 
and  he  was  so  cruel,  when  adminis- 
tering justice,  that  Mascenas  once 
said  to  him  (one  wonders  bow  he 
dared),  '^  Come  down,  executioner." 
In  his  family  he  was  a  licentious 
brute.  Horace  and  Virgil  flattered 
him,  because  it  was  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  save  themselves  from  the 
fate  of  Ovid ; — poor  Ovid,  whom  the 
patron  of  letters  sent  to  freeze  some- 
where in  the  present  seat  of  war, 
when  he  was  never  warm  but  in 
Rome.  What  do  you  say  to  the 
Emperor  Nero  ? 

Iren^us.  —  He   was  a  horrible 
tyrant,  not  a  man  of  peace. 

Tlepolemus. — But  he  was;  for  he 
never  went  to  the  wars,  as  all  well- 
regulated  Romans  did ;  and  after  liv- 
ing the  life  of  a  tiger,  he  died  the 
death  of  a  hare.  Yet  that  man  of 
peace  was  a  human  fiend,  and  hia 
name  in  all  time  to  come,  cu^tv  a>v»- 
liaafif  pov  (ruv€tkrfm'ai  fitra  jcaiecaf ,  *^  is 
included  with  villany  as  soon  as 
uttered."  How  different  was  he  from 
the  warriors  of  Rome,  both  under  the 
republic  and  the  empire.  Scipio  is 
another  name  for  noble  self-restraint, 
Fabricins  for  incorruptibility,  Cincin- 
natns  for  model-farming.  As  for 
those  in  the  imperial  times,  Titus 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  but  he  made 
Rome  happy  in  his  short  reign,  and 
bitterly  lamented  having  lost  a  day. 
Trajan  was  a  grand  character;  and 
the  Emperor  Julian,  though  a  rene- 
gade, was  every  inch  a  soldier.  As 
an  apostate,  we  should  have  expected 
him  to  have  persecuted  the  Christians 
with  the  zeal  of  a  religious  changeling; 
— he  did  not,  as  others  did,  for  he  was 
too  true  a  soldier.  Under  the  bad 
reigns,  where  do  we  find  a  character 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  war- 
rior Agricola,  as  described  by  Taci- 
tus ?  He  is  a  light  in  that  thick  moral 
midnight. 

Irekjsus. — Enough  of  Greeks  and 
Romans.  You  have  unfairly  selected 
the  best  specimens.  Both  these  peoples 
were  cruel,  on  the  whole.  Why,  the 
Romans  had  gladiatorial  shows. 

Tlepolemus. — I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  had,  but  not  in  their  most  truly 
warlike  days,  the  first  days  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Again,  these  shows  were 
not  so  much  indicative  of  positive 
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craelty^that   is,  the  enjoyment  of 

Sain— as  of  carelessness  of  human 
fe,  exhibited  in  the  love  of  sport. 
The  boll-fights  of  modem  Spain  are 
qnite  as  biui  for  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian  people.  Bat  you  must  consider 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  not  by  them- 
selves, bat  in  comparison  with  less 
warlike  nations.  They  were  far  less 
cmel  than  the  Persians  and  Cartha- 

§inians.  The  former  were  bad  sol- 
iers,  bat  exquisite  executioners.  We 
read  of  one  of  their  queens  ordering 
an  offending  minister  to  be  flayed 
alive,  then  smeared  with  honey,  and 
stung  to  death  by  flies.  The  story  of 
ApoUo  flaying  Marsyas,  and  hanging 
his  skin  in  a  cave,  because  he  dared 
to  rival  him  on  the  harp,  is  evidently 
an  Eastern,  and  not  a  Greek  story ; 
and  a  punishment  of  this  kind  was 
actually  inflicted  on  the  Emperor  Va- 
lerian, in  the  latter  days  of  Rome, 
when  he  fell  into  Persian  hands.  As 
for  the  Carthaginians,  we  know  how 
they  put  Attilins  Regulus  to  death 
by  exposing  him  to  an  African  sun, 
in  a  barrel  lined  with  knives ;  and  this 
because  he  kept  his  soldier*8  parole, 
and  returned  into  captivity  after  an 
unsuccessful  mission  to  his  country- 
men. Those  Carthaginians  were  essen- 
tially men  of  peace,  although  they  did 
not  on  principle  object  to  war.  They 
thought  that  to  trade  with  all  the 
world  was  the  object  of  human  life, 
and  then  carried  on  wars  solely  with 
the  object  of  establishing  a  connec- 
tion. They  fought  their  battles  by 
proxy,  and  gained  their  commercial 
advantages  by  Gallic  and  Spanish 
valour.  Bat  they  neglected  their  best 
general  in  his  need,  till  a  run  upon 
tiieir  banks  came,  and  in  consequence 
a  national  bankruptcy,  and  Emilianus 
came  and  smoked  out  their  wasp^s 
nest  of  free- trade. 

iREMiEus. — I  am  getting  tired  of 
•this ;  you  do  not  beat  me  in  argu- 
ment, but  bear  me  down  with  in- 
stances, establishing  what  is  called,  in 
the  carnal  jargon  of  war,  a  superiority 
of  fire.  We  have  had  enough  of  the 
ancients. 

Tlepolkmcs. — Even  so.  I  do  not 
think  the  middle  ages  perfection,  but 
matters  were  much  improved  by  the 
spirit  of  chivalry.    The  same  rule  ap- 

Elies  there.    The  true  soldiers  were 
nmane,  the  false  ones  cruel.  Richard 


CiBur-de-Lion  was  more  hmnane  tha 
his  brother  John.  Edward  the  Third 
of  England,  the  Black  Prinoe,  ind 
Henry  the  Fifth,  were  as  gentle  ai 
they  were  brave.  If  tiiere  is  less  ts . 
be  said  for  Edward  the  First,  he  is  i 
foil  to  the  Scottish  chiefi^  who  do 
equally  well  for  our  argument.  The 
Black  Douglas,  for  instance,  was  i 
genuine  knight.  On  one  oocasioD, 
when  he  scaled,  bj  surprise,  one  of 
the  castles  garrisoned  by  the  English, 
at  the  moment  he  mounted  the  para- 
pet, a  woman  on  the  wall  was  stUling 
her  crying  child  with  the  threat  that 
the  Black  Douglas  would  come,  when 
she  felt  an  iron  glove  on  her  shoulder, 
and  heard  a  gruff  voice  saj,  ^Tbe 
Black  Douglas  is  here.*'  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  Bia<i 
Douglas  was  not  a  man  to  make  war 
on  women  or  children,  even  though 
the  men  of  their  nation  had  hunted 
his  king  with  bloodhounds  in  his  ad- 
versity. 

Iren^us. — ^I  cannot  wait  for  a 
summary  of  universal  history.  What 
do  you  say  of  Kapoleon  the  First? 

Tlepolemub. — I  will  grant  you 
that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  life, 
for  military  ends,  in  a  very  un* 
scrupulous  manner,  but  he  was  not 
positively  cruel.  The  putting  his 
Turkish  prisoners  to  death  at  Jaffa 
because  they  embarrassed  him,  and 
the  execution  of  the  Dake  d'Enghien, 
illustrates  his  want  of  respect  for  life, 
but  does  not  prove  his  cruelty.  He 
loved  glory,  and  cared  not  for  what 
led  to  it,  even  if  it  were  suffering;  but 
he  did  not  love  suffering.  He  is  a 
most  difScult  character;  sometimes 
great,  sometimes  little ;  a  gainer  of 
battles  when  he  was  well ;  a  loser  of 
them  when  he  was  dyspeptic.  The 
little  out-of-the-way  inns  in  France 
are  hung  with  engravings  of  passages 
in  his  life,  generally  illustrating  some 
kind  act  of  his.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  a  great  nation  falls  in  love  with 
one  man,  and  with  a  lover*s  blindness 
refuses  to  see  his  faults  or  be  told  of 
them.  After  a  lapse  of  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  his  name  alone  is 
enough  to  invest  his  nephew,  previ- 
ously almost  unknown,  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  and  to  give  his  govern- 
ment a  strength  that  no  other  has 
possessed  from  that  time  until  now ; 
not  that  we  would  depreciate  the  un* 
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questionable  personal  qnalities  of  the 
present  emperor.  I  am  more  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  second  part  of  Lord 
Byron's  line  than  the  first — 

**  There  fell  the  greatest,  nor  the  wont  of  men.^ 

Irenjeus. — If  he  was  not  croel, 
some  of  his  marshals  were,  and  they 
were  undeniable  soldiers. 

Tlepolkmus. — But  not  gentlemen 
by  birth  or  edncatlon ;  so  they  pre- 
served in  an  elevated  rank  the  feelings 
of  the  class  they  had  quitted,  in  many 
respects  at  least.  Their  chief  fault 
was  that  they  took  no  trouble  to 
restrain  their  men.  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing any  character  that  falls  short 
of  the  ideal  soldier.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  perfect  gentleman 
and  perfect  soldier  are  convertible 
terms,  every  gentleman  in  esse  being 
the  soldier  in  passe.  Froissart  and  aU 
the  medieval  writers  consider  these 
terms  convertible.  And  we  read  in 
Chevy  Cbace — 

M  Manj  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground.** 

The  gentleman  and  soldier  are  one, 
because  the  soldier's  character  is  a 
compound  of  gentleness  and  manli- 
ness, without  l^th  of  which  qualities 
he  is  incomplete. 

IrenjEus. — I  always  considered 
the  term  gentleman  to  apply  rather 
to  birth  in  those  times  than  to  con- 
duct. You  remember,  perhaps,  the 
lines — 

"  Within  the  bounds  of  Annandale 
The  gentle  Johnstones  ride-^ 
Thej  have  been  there  a  thousand  yean, 
A  thousand  yet  shall  bide.** 

Now  these  Johnstones,  though  their 
family  was  as  old  as  the  Cheviot  hills, 
were  probably  very  rough-and-ready 
customers;  nor  did  they  ride  along  the 
Border  merely  to  air  their  horses. 
They  were  moss-troopers;  which  is 
the  same  as  saying  many  things 
which  did  not  tell  in  favour  of  their 
gentleness. 

TucpoLEMUs. — At  all  events  they 
rode,  and  rode  well,  and  that  is  more 
than  your  men  of  peace  do ;  and  it 
appears  they  were  exemplary  boys, 
and  did  not  go  out  of  bounds.  But 
whether  they  were  gentle  by  nature, 
or  only  in  name,  it  is  certain  that 
this  name  was  applied  to  the  well- 
bom,  from  the  condoct  by  which  they 
were  originally  distinguished ;  and  as 


it  continues  to  be  applied  to  them,  it 
is  an  eternal  homily  on  the  duties  of 
their  station.  The  hero  of  Scinde 
was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  that 
all  soldiers  were  by  nature  gentlemen* 
History  is  filled  with  gentlemanly 
soldiers,  always  the  best.  The  bart 
mention  of  Sydney  and  Raleigh  will 
sufSce  us  here;  and  we  ought  not  to 
forget  our  then  enemies,  but  now  fast 
friends,  and  their  gentle  heroes,  Henri 
Qnatre,  and  Condd,  and  YiUars,  and 
Saxe,  with  his 

**  Messieurs,  veuillez  tirer  les  premiers,** 

addressed  to  the  enemy  with  a  bow 
before  action.  This  gentleness  is  re- 
lated to  humanity  as  honour  is  related 
to  honesty ;  it  is  not  an  effort  of  prin* 
ciple,  but  bred  in  the  bone.  Of  our 
Peninsular  heroes,  none  was  more 
gentle  or  brave  than  Hill.  And  there 
is  one  more.  Need  I  name  him? 
He  was  a  stem  man  in  the  service — 
was  the  Iron  Duke;  but  he  had  a 
rough  lot  to  deal  with,  and  no  bed  of 
roses  to  lie  on,  between  his  countir* 
men,  his  allies,  and  the  enemy — the 
latter  being  his  least  difficulty.  But 
see  the  man  of  war  become  the  man 
of  peace,  and  judge  him  thus ;  for  I 
say  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  warrior 
who  makes,  when  the  wars  are  over, 
the  most  perfect  man  of  peace.  It  is 
enough  that  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
children  of  his  friends,  of  those  young 
beings  who  saw  nothing  in  him  but  a 
mild  old  man.  They  did  not  know 
of  Torres  Vedras  or  Vittoria;  but 
they  knew  that  he  kept  a  stock  of 
shillings,  new  from  the  mint,  in  his 
pockets  on  purpose  to  give  them. 
They  knew  him  as  their  sUver  mine. 

Irenjcus. — Yet  his  name  was  the 
Iron  Duke. 

Tlepolemus. — A  name  that  will 
last  as  long  as  history.  But  iron, 
you  know,  will  grow  warm  or  cold ; 
it  is  a  substance  of  universal  applicar 
tion ;  it  does  not,  like  stone,  express 
stiffness,  coldness,  an  inexorable  na- 
ture :  it  is  only  strong,  and  firm,  and 
enduring,  nor  easy  to  break  and  bend. 
He  was  the  Iron  Duke.  Tet  Copeor 
hagen,  the  horse  he  rode  at  Waterloo, 
was  by  his  order  turned  out  to  grass 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  a 
reward  for  bearing  him  safely  through 
that  day  of  days ;  and  though  he  gave 
short  answers  to  impertinent  corre- 
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spondents,  reminding  them  that  he 
was  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and 
not  a  Jack-of- all- trades,  yet,  if  they 
coald  help  it,  his  old  servants  never 
left  him ;  and  blessings  for  kind  deeds, 
and  kind  words  no  less  good  for  them 
than  deeds,  done  and  spoken  to  the 
poor,  and  those  dependent  on  him 
—blessings  fervent  and  strong  and 
hnmld  in  the  eye,  and  more  numerous 
by  fai'  than  its  own  scant  silver  hairs, 
followed,  in  6od*s  good  time,  that 
laurelled  head  to  the  grave. 

This  is  my  case  for  the  defence. 
But  how,  in  your  attacks  on  soldiers, 
came  you  not  to  think  of  Cromwell? 

iRENiEus. — Cromwell,  like  Maho- 
met, must  be  considered  to  have 
become  a  soldier  only  because  he  was 
a  fanatic,  and  to  have  applied  the 
strong  common-sense  with  which  he 
was  endowed  to  the  science  of  war — 
very  successfully  too.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  his  fanaticism,  he  would  have 
remained  a  butcher  at  Huntingdon. 

Tlepolkmus. — You  are  right  in 
considering  Cromwell  scarcely  a  case 
in  point.  Though,  if  he  was  a  mere 
impostor  in  his  religion,  he  was  an 
atrociously  cruel  man.  But  he  cer- 
tainly was  not.  All  fanatics  are  apt 
to  become  impostors  in  many  things ; 
because  in  that  they  are  fanatics  they 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  truth,  honesty, 
and  morality  in  general,  to  the 
triumph  of  their  views.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  sly  twinkle  in 
the  corner  of  the  eye  of  a  genuine 
fanatic.  Sidney  Smith  proposed  to 
deal  with  fanaticism,  not  by  contro- 
versy, but  by  asking  it  to  dinner.  If 
I  were  to  do  so,  I  think  I  should  sub- 
stitute  electro- plate  spoons  for  silver. 
The  Jesuits  of  all  religions  are  alike 
in  mauy  respects.  Cromwell  was  a 
Puritan  Jesuit.  When  he  believed 
people  Amalekites,  he  was  destitute 
of  mercy  or  pity ;  but  I  do  not  think 
him  on  that  account  to  be  regarded 
as  a  cruel  man.  A  cruel  man  is  one 
whose  pleasure  is  the  infliction  of  pain. 
Domitian,  whose  imperial  amusement 
was  to  kill  flies,  is  to  my  mind  the 
model  cruel  man;  I  think  you  will 
find  that  cruel  men  have  in  general 
been  men  of  peace,  and  that  men  of 
peace  are  often  cruel  men. 

Iren^us. — I  suppose  you  think 
that  you  have  parried  my  thrusts,  and 
that  your  turn  is  come  now.    But  I 


do  not  fear  you  mncb,  for  yon  have 
come  to  the  attack  out  of  breath,  like 
the  thurd  of  the  Curiatii;  nor  quite 
nnwounded  either.  I  think  I  have 
little  to  fear  from  year  remainlDg 
history,  for  the  cistern  most  be  dry 
by  this  time.  Yon  have  probably 
done  as  young  divines  often  do,  who 
let  out  their  whole  reservoir  of  divin- 
ity in  their  maiden  sermon,  and  la 
conseqnence  appear  as  dry  and  as 
tough  as  oak-chips  in  their  second. 
I  am  ready  for  you  with  a  fifty-horse 
power  of  passive  resistance. 

Tlepolemus.  —  Do  you  think 
soldiers  in  spirit  the  same  as  mur- 
derers ? 

iRENiEus. — As  the  greater  is  to  the 
lesser.  Murderers  are  not  necessarily 
cruel,  any  more  than  soldiers. 

Tlepolemus.  —  Did  yon  never 
hear  of  a  Friend  being  hung  for 
murder  ? 

iRBNiKus. — ^Never  I  we  always  read 
them  out  first. 

Tlepolemus. — ^Transparent  sophis- 
try I  The  being  hung  does  not  con- 
stitute the  murderer,  but  the  deed  of 
blood.  Men  of  your  body  have  mur- 
dered, but  they  have  not  been  suffered 
to  obey  God's  law  in  expiating  their 
guilt ;  because  when  they  do  so,  they 
no  longer  belong  to  your  body.  Thus 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  system  of 
reading  out  has  only  the  effect  of 
staining  your  society  with  unexpiated 
crime.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  lay 
too  great  stress  on  this.  Men  of 
peace  are  not  often  murderers,  any 
more  than  warriors  are.  But  there 
is  a  spirit  of  murder  inherent  in 
society,  more  damaging  to  human 
happiness  than  the  overt  act  which 
the  law  punishes.  Such  a  spirit  is  to 
be  found  in  the  selfish  hard-hearted- 
ness  habitual  to  those  accustomed  to 
look  at  their  fellow- creatures  through 
the  Inverted  spy-glass  of  trade.  Men 
are  dwarfed  into  worthless,  feeling- 
less  puppets.  They  are  spoken  of, 
not  as  souls  or  as  heads,  bat  as 
"  hands." 

Irekaus. — Well,  80  they  are  on 
board  ship ;  and  the  soldier  speaks  of 
them  as  *^  sabres  and  bayonets.** 

Tlepolemus. — The  nautical  term 
bad  manifestly  its  origin  in  the  mer- 
chant-service. As  to  the  military 
term,  it  is  pictorial  and  poetical,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  m<md  of 
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the  case.  Bat  the  hard-beartedness 
of  men  of  peace  consists  in  looking 
at  man  as  a  machine  for  achieving 
physical  well-being.  To  those  accns- 
tomed  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  pre- 
servation of  life,  all  the  little  adjoncts 
of  physical  well-being  become  of  exag- 
gerated importance.  Thus,  to  enhance 
luxury  for  a  few,  the  faces  of  the  many 
are  ground  in  mills  ;  and  the  wood 
and  iron  of  which  those  mills  are 
mi^de,  are  looked  upon  in  the  same 
light  as  the  blood  and  bone  of  6od*8 
image  which  sets  them  going.  It  is 
not  bread  alone  the  poor  want,  as 
horses  want  oats ;  it  is  cheerful  and 
innocent  recreation  for  which  they  are 
athirst.  But  he  is  a  cruel  man  who 
would  deprive  his  horse  of  a  roll  and 
a  gallop  in  the  meadow.  So  he  is  a 
cruel  man  who  does  not  care  for  the 
recreation  of  the  poor.  You  may  mur- 
der a  man's  life  as  effectually  by  de- 
stroying hope  and  happiness  out  of  it, 
as  by  cutting  his  throat 

riis  yap  ^doi^ 
Srav  npobStaof  araf^pit^  ov  irBtiy^  iy^ 
yriv  ToOrov,  ^X'  tp.'^^vxpp  ^yovfuu  vtKp^. 

Labour  is  a  duty  for  us  all ;  but  la- 
bour is  a  duty,  because  it  is  not  a 
pleasure,  but  the  curse ;  and  though 
we  undertake  it  cheerfully  ourselves, 
we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  mitigate 
it  for  others.  Now,  I  maintain  that 
the  almost  enthre  disappearance  of  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  the  poor  from 
the  face  of  our  country,  is  owing  to  two 
things.  The  first  is,  that  Puritanical 
leaven  which  has  remained  by  us  ever 
since  the  so-called  reign  of  the  saints, 
as  a  meet  punishment  for  the  crimes 
of  that  epoch ;  poisoning  our  social 
happiness,  embittering  our  domestic 
relationships,  infectioff  the  very  cur- 
rent of  our  ideas,  and  showing  itself 
often  when  we  least  expect  it,  as  in- 
eradicable as  those  livid  stains  in  the 
marble,  which  seem,  from  time  to 
time,  to  come  from  the  interior  to  the 
surface,  on  purpose  to  spoil  the  pure 
beauty  of  the  Ariadne  of  Dannecker. 
The  second  is  the  unwarlike  spirit  of 
utilitarianism.  When  the  nation  was 
a  nation  of  warriors,  and  every  pea- 
sant was  an  archer,  as  every  gentle- 
man was  a  man-at-arms,  and  even 
the  Cockneys  had  a  military  organi- 
sation, then  did  the  necessity  of  war- 
like exercislngprodace  meny-makinp 


innumerable.  Those  were  the  days  of 
dances  on  the  green,  shooting- matches, 
maypoles,  music,  and  madrigals.  It 
seems  now  as  if  May-day  had  changed 
its  nature,  because  it  has  ceased  to  be 
honoured.  England  was  merry  Eng- 
land then,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is 
now,  the  land  of  the  seldom-smiling, 
where  men  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
Trophonius*  cave.  If  our  young  yeo- 
men were  all  rifles,  and  our  gentlemen 
mounted  rifles,  those  times  might 
come  round  again.  But,  flrstly,  your 
men  of  peace  must  be  put  down. 

Irek^ub. — Why  sigh  for  the  resto- 
ration of  vanities  ? 

Tlbpolemus. — Have  you  no  vani- 
ties ?  What  are  your  expensive  din- 
ners, your  curiously  ventilated  houses, 
your  stufied  carriages  with  ascent  be- 
tween the  wheels,  your  cushioned  dor- 
mitories called  pews,  your  public 
meetings,  but  vanities  ?  I  cannot  help 
thinking  a  shooting-match  in  the  open 
air,  refreshed  by  a  moderate  con- 
sumption of  sound  ale  or  cider,  infi- 
nitely less  a  vanity  than  a  spouting- 
match  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  enlivened  by  the  indefinite  con- 
sumption of  human  pig's- wash,  called 
bad  tea.  But  you  men  of  peace 
would  keep  your  vanities  to  your- 
selves, and  let  the  poor  have  none,  at 
least  of  an  innocent  kind,  for  thej 
have  vanities  of  another.  Hence  it  is 
that  young  Hodge  has  no  other  idea  of 
pleasure  but  that  of  nocturnally  stupe- 
fying himself  with  Cocculus  indicus^ 
under  the  name  of  beer,  till  he  finds 
he  cannot  get  money  to  drink  fast 
enough  ;  and  then  poor  Mary,  who  has 
been  pining  at  home,  is  dragged  to  the 
altar  **  by  a  brute  beast  that  hath  no 
nnderstanding,*'  who  wants  a  slave 
and  not  a  wife,  to  wash  that  he  may 
swill ;  and  utter  misery  ensues,  which 
is  only  modified  by  the  Act  for  aggra- 
vated assaults  removing  her,  for  a 
time,  from  the  power  of  her  tyrant. 
This  is  the  state  of  things  brought 
about  by  you  men  of  peace  among  the 
labouring  classes.  Man's  pleasures 
are  only  of  the  vilest  character,  while 
woman's  have  been  utterly  abolished. 
I  am  now  going  to  make  a  bold  asser- 
tion; but  as  there  are  no  ladies  to 
hear  me,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being 
tossed  in  a  blanket.  I  do  think 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  teapot  is 
for  men,  whatever  it  be  for  women. 
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a  false  pbQosophj ;  and  that  no  good 
ever  came  of  pablic  meetings  inaagn- 
rated  with  libations  of  tea.  We  know 
tbat  the  only  goddesses  of  old  wbo 
wonld  bave  no  wine  offered  to  tbem, 
were  the  Fanes.  I  do  not  object  to  tea 
ms  a  sort  of  consolatorj  medicine ;  but 
I  do  object  to  it  as  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion. I  cannot  see  mncb  good  in  a 
thing  that  is  ont  of  the  pale  of  poetry. 
Some  have  tried  to  make  tea-songs ; 
bnt  their  kettle  did  it  mnch  better. 
Their  Te-Deums  were  inexpressibly 
tedions. 

Iren;cus. — Bnt  is  not  tea  the  beve- 
rage of  the  Celestials  ? 

Tlepolkmds. — ^Don*t  try  to  be  a 
famnonrist;  it  is  not  yonr  line.  I  sap- 
pose  yon  will  say  that  Hebe  ponred  ont 
tea  next,  when  the  text  expressly 
says  v€Krap  4t»vox<A€i^  proving  nectar 
to  have  been  a  wine,  probably  as 
hard  to  get  anywhere  bnt  at  gods' 
tables,  as  Schloss  Johannisberg  is 
anywhere  bat  at  courts.  Bnt  I'll 
venture  to  say,  if  she  did  make  tea, 
that  her  husband  wonld  have  none  of 
it.  He  could  never  have  got  through 
his  twelve  labours  upon  it.  But 
tea  was  certainly  not  nectar,  because 
it  is  a  godless  drink.  Bacchus  was 
the  god  of  wine,  Ceres  the  goddess  of 
olvor  KpiBiv6s^  or  malt-llqnor.  Prome- 
theus may  have  been  the  cider-god,  for 
he  was  bound  in  the  land  of  a-i^pw- 
c^pofiTjT»p  cJa ;  and  Pales  may  bave 
been  not  impossibly  the  goddess  of 
pale  ale. 

Iren^us. — ^There  I  have  you  on 
the  hip.  She  may  just  as  well  have 
been  the  goddess  of  tea.  Does  not 
Virgil  say,  "  Te  quoque,  magna 
Pales?" 

Tlepolemus.  —  I  will  tell  Mrs 
Iren»us  of  that  pun  when  I  go  back ; 
you  shall  catch  it,  you  backslider, 
but  as  to  the  Chinese  Celestials,  of 
whom  you  thought  first,  they  send  us 
tea  vindictively,  because  we  send  them 
opium.  Tea  is  considered  a  medi- 
cme,  and  not  a  beverage,  all  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and,  before  the 
continent  was  Anglicised,  was  so 
little  understood  in  some  parts  that 
on  one  occasion  the  leaves  were  served 
np  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Bull,  the  decoction 
having  been  tbrown  away.  Bnt 
medicine  and  poison  are  the  same  in 
Greek  and  the  same  in  Homoeopathy. 
Thus,  onr  real  national  enemies  are 
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not  the  Russians,  still  less  the  French, 
but  the  Chinese.  If  we  do  not  hate 
each  other  like  poison,  we  do  much 
the  same ;  we  poison  each  other  like 
hate.  For  all  this,  I  say  nothing 
against  tea  as  a  medicine,  bat  I  repn- 
diate  it  as  a  source  of  inspiration. 
Wine  has  been  a  stereo^ped  inspirer 
of  poets.  Even  water  has  done  its 
Mrt  in  spite  of  Horace.  I>oe8  not 
Pindar  say  it  is  the  best  thing?  Water 
18  sister  of  wine,  and  not  its  antago- 
nist There  is  plenty  of  poetry  in 
water,  and  painters  can  do  nothing 
without  it.  Its  presence  is  the  life 
of  the  country,  and  conntrifies  the 
town.  Those  two  words,  ^*  living 
water,"  are  instinct  with  beanty.  How 
we  pity  the  poor  Londoners,  and  all 
such  as  are  obliged  to  drink  it  dead ! 
Water  for  ever  1  if  yon  will — not  tea. 
Bums  immortalises  John  Barieycom ; 
Byron  **the  sober  berry"  and  the 
''  snblimef '  weed ;  but  tea  has  found 
no  poet  to  praise  it  bnt  poor  Cowper, 
who  had  all  the  pluck  knocked  ont  of 
him  at  Eton,  and  was  embittered  into 
rather  old-ladylike  tastes.  We  have 
heard  of  generous  wine  and  pure 
water  —  we  have  heard  of  "  holy 
water;" — but  who  ever  heard  of  holy 
tea?  Tea  is  essentially  heretical  uid 
heterodox,  associated  with  Anti-Com- 
Lawmeetings,  Rights  of  Woman  meet- 
ings, Schism,  Bloomerism,  Mesmer- 
ism, Mormonism,  and  every  other 
abomination.  Irenteus,  I  shall  begin 
to  hope  to  see  yon  at  church  when  I 
hear  that  you  have  given  up  drinking 
tea. 

Ibenjsus. — ^You  have  lanndied  ont 
into  a  sea  of  tea,  and  have  not  yet 
proved  men  of  peace  cmeL  All  yonr 
history,  as  I  said  before,  is  ont 

TLEPOLEiius.-i-Not  quite.  What 
do  you  say  to  the  domgs  of  those 
men  of  peace  who  took  possession  of 
North  America?  There  was  satire 
in  the  man  who  said,  '^When  the 
French  colonise,  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  build  a  fort ;  when  the  Span- 
iards do,  the  first  thing  they  set  np 
is  a  church ;  when  the  British  do,  the 
first  thing  they  set  np  is  a  tavern  or 
a  shop."  That  so-cadled  treaty  with 
the  Indians  was  abominable  cruelty. 
If  your  broad-brimmed  ancestors  luid 
attacked  them  with  rifle  and  bowie- 
knife,  as  their  descendants  do,  it  would 
have  been  InteQicrible  to  the  nd-sldns, 
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bat  the  war  of  the  ledger  and  the  fire- 
waters they  did  not  understand.  If 
they  had,  the  result  would  have 
been  different.  The  scalp-locks  which 
grew  under  the  broad-brims  would 
soon  have  ornamented  the  leggings 
of  the  Strong  Wind,  or  Black  Eagle, 
or  Oiled  Lightning,  Chiefs  of  the 
Cherokees,  or  have  dangled  from  the 
flounces  of  their  squaws.  It  was  this 
fear  of  being  scalped  that  was  the 
probable  cause  of  that  main  article 
of  religion  of  the  Qaakers,  the  un- 
german  custom  of  wearing  the  hat  in 
all  presences.  Your  grandfathers 
did  it  to  keep  temptation  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  Indians.  The  Turks 
curse,  by  wishing  one*s  soul  as  little 
repose  as  the  hat  of  a  Grerman ;  they 
might  bless,  by  wishing  it  as  much  as 
the  hat  of  a  Quaker  enjoys.  Perhaps 
this  custom,  so  unnecessary  now,  is 
a  sort  of  penance  for  the  wrongs  done 
the  poor  Indians,  when  they  were 
cheated  out  of  their  birthright  for 
red  cloth  and  beads,  which  their 
squaws  probably  would  not  let  them 
refuse.  Poor  fellows,  they  little 
thought,  when  they  gave  up  a  few 
acres  of  their  hunting-grounds  to  the 
plough,  it  would  end  by  their  being 
elbowed  into  the  setting  sun.  It  is  a 
favourite  maxim  with  our  political 
economists,  that  men  have  no  right 
to  inhabit  the  earth,  unless  they  cut 
it  all  up — that  they  have  no  right  to 
live,  unless  they  are  settled.  But 
the  sons  of  Ishmael  have  a  dlyine 
right  to  be  unsettled ;  and  is  not  the 
desert  theirs  to  this  day? 

But  what  right  have  you  to  say 
that  a  red  nobleman  may  not  keep 
his  buffalo-drives  or  wild- turkey  covers 
to  himself,  just  as  much  as  a  white 
nobleman  may  preserve  his  game  on 
his  own  ground  here  at  home?  Be- 
cause you  are  no  sportsmen  your- 
selves, can  you  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing short  of  making  an  end  of 
sport?  for  I  dare  say,  in  your  hearts, 
you  want  to  do  the  same  at  home. 
Tastes  differ.  One  man  likes  to  live 
with  a  million  others,  and  breathe 
with  them  foul  air,  and  drink  with 
them  filthy  water;  another  likes  to 
live  with  nature,  and  in  the  country 
which  Grod  made,  preferring  the  song 
of  the  bird  to  the  squeak  of  the  mouse, 
and  **  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with 
its  cresset  so  pale,''  to  the  gas-lighted 


and  yellow-feverbh  air  of  manufac- 
turing towns.  I  say  that  the  tastes  of 
such  a  man  ought  to  be  respected.  You 
have  no  right  to  civilise  him  against 
his  will.  And  I  should  like  to  know 
who  is  most  civil — ^the  red  gentleman, 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  in  his  wig- 
wam, or  the  yellow  snob  chewing  to- 
bacco in  his  store?  Try  them  both 
by  asking  for  a  night's  lodging.  Ire- 
nffius,  do  you  call  scientific  men  em- 
phatically men  of  peace  ? 

Iren^us. — Yes,  in  that  they  are 
scientific,  decidedly.  Prince  Knpert 
himself  was  a  man  of  peace  so  far  as 
he  was  scientific. 

Tlepolemub. — Good  I  A  book  foil 
into  my  hands  lately.  It  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  effects  of  different  poisons 
injected  into  the  veins  of  living  dogs, 
cats,  and  rabbits ;  describing  with 
apparent  zest— at  all  events  with 
minute  interest — the  agonies  of  the 
poor  beasts,  which  generally  termi- 
nated in  death.  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  who  could  infiict  such  misery  on 
that  noblest  of  animals,  the  semi- 
human  dog,  might  have  been  put  in 
the  dock  with  the  wretch  who  ap- 
peared in  a  London  police-court, 
charged  with  roasting  a  cat  idive. 
Now,  do  you  think  any  soldier  could 
have  written  that  book  ?  Yon  do  not 
answer.  I  am  sure  you  agree  with 
me.  There  are  other  occupations 
which  harden  man's  heart  more  than 
war.  I  say  that  the  man  who  could 
have  done  that  for  the  sake  of  science, 
was 

"  A  fingering  slave, 
One  who  wonld  peep  and  botanue 
Upon  hii  mother*!  grare,** 

after  having  dissected  her  first  for  the 
sake  of  science.  No  soldier  could 
have  written  that,  or  sportsman  either; 
for  a  sportsman  is  only  a  warrior  out 
of  work,  and  his  worst  cruelties  are 
accidental. 

iRBNiEus. — ^That  is  a  new  field  for 
us  to  fight  on.  Bat  the  night  is  get- 
ting cold.  I  am  shaken,  but  not  con- 
vinced. Let  us  to  my  inn ;  we  will 
hear  it  out  there. 

Tlepolemus. — So  be  it.  We  will 
meet  again  at  Philippi,  without  part- 
ing now.    Let  me  take  your  arm. 

I  took  his  arm,  for  he  is  taller  and 
bigger  than  I  am.  As  we  strolled 
round  the  harbour,  our  attention  was 
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arrested  by  a  voice  wliicb  cried,  as 
the  French  say,  "  to  succour?."  The 
voice  proceeded  from  a  small  boy 
on  the  ground,  whom  a  big  fellow 
in  a  blouse  was  kicking  with  his 
wooden  shoes.  Before  I  had  time  to 
Interfere,  Irenajus  loosed  my  arm, 
and  saying,  "  Friend,  hold  my  coat," 
went  at  the  bully  liko  a  bull.  There 
was  a  vision  of  a  big  carcass  roaring 
on  the  ground,  and  a  pair  of  blue  legs 
finished  with  ''  sabots"  in  the  air, 
while  the  little  sufferer  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  "save  him- 
self," as  the  French  say  again.  Ire- 
naeus  has  come  into  my  views  from 
that  date.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
practical  illustration.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  man  was  mad  with  the  delu- 
sion that  his  nose  had  grown  so  large 
that  it  could  not  go  through  the  door 
of  his  bedroom,  so  that  he  was  a  close 
prisoner  there.  His  physician,  after 
two  mortal  hours  of  vain  argument, 
took  counsel,  and  in  a  moment  sent 
his  clenched  fist  like  a  catapult 
against  the  member  in  question,  then 
y^  saved  himself"  into  the  street.  The 
monomaniac  was  soon  after  him,  in 
spite  of  his  streaming  nose,  with  his 
hand  on  his  collar.  "  Strike,  but 
hear,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  a  cured  man." 

So  Irena?us  was  a  cured  man,  and 
J  needed  not  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion. I  was  going  to  quote  Aristotle 
to  him,  and  show  him  bow  the  wis- 
est of  Greeks  considered  the  noblest 
manhood  to  lie  in  military  virtue,  be« 
cause  the  soldier's  sphere  of  action  is 
beset  with  the  greatest  dangers,  even 
with  death,  the  end  of  all  things.  I 
was  going  to  bring  the  ladies  to  bear 
upon  him,  and  show  him  that  woman 
was  seldom  far  wrong  in  her  instincts, 
being  gifted  by  nature  to  see  truths 
in  a  moment  which  men  come  at  by 
circuitous  reasonings,  and  that  one  of 
these  instincts  was  admiration  for  the 
warrior — not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  colour  of  his  cloth,  for  footmen 


have  gaudier  liveries — but  by  the  in- 
herent romance  of  a  profession  whose 
business  it  is  to  be  above  the  fear  of 
death — the  fear  most  natural  to  til 
created  beings,  nndenralue  its  ab- 
sence as  we  may.  But  Irensas  needed 
no  more  words ;  bis  little  adventnrs 
had  stirred  the  maDbood  of  his  heart. 
We  had  no  longer  differences  to  ad- 
just; eo,  although  we  met  to  discass, 
we  both  went  to  sleep  on  our  respec- 
tive sofas.  I  have  since  been  informed 
that  he  has  subscribed  to  the  Patri- 
otic Fund ;  and  it  is  even  whispered 
that  he  attends  his  parish  church 
regularly,  and  that  they  think  of  elect- 
ing him  churchwarden.  I  wish  so 
worse  fate  to  all  men  of  peace,  al- 
though I  cannot  help  thinking  they 
brought  the  Russian  war  npon  ns. 
I  hear  that  the  Caar  was  burnt  in- 
stead of  Guy  Fawkea  in  some  places 
this  year.  Now,  although  I  do  not 
like  effigy-burnings,  even  of  men  of 
straw,  I  would  rather  have  substi- 
tuted one  member  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety— I  mean  Mr  John  Bright ;  for 
although  Mr  Bright  and  men  of  his 
stamp  are  not  much  like  Helen  in 
other  respects,  they  are  like  her  ha 
being  ^^  teterrima  belli  cansa.**  K  it 
had  not  been  for  them  and  <Mr 
lowering  the  character  of  our  oatioa, 
the  Czar  would  never  have  cast  a 
sheep*8  eye  on  Constantinople.  Hav- 
ing thus  satisfied  my  vindictive  feel- 
ings by  a  bright  bonfire,  I  would  wish 
to  see  all  men  of  peace  by  profession 
cease,  not  by  extinction,  bnt  by  medi- 
atisation,  as  the  political  existence  of 
the  lesser  German  powers  has  been 
merged  in  the  greater.  Nor  do  I  en- 
tirely despair  of  taking  one  day  my 
youngest  bom  to  Madame  Tnssand^s 
waxwork,  and  seeing  there,  mid  the 
resplendent  uniforms  of  her  MaJesty^s 
Ministers,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  Mr 
Perry  the  military  martyr — the  sober 
habiliments,  contrasted  with  the  red 
and  white  cheeks,  of  the  Last  Man^ 
of  Peace. 
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A  FEW  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "TEN  THOUSAND  A-TEAR." 

[The  ensuing  brief  but  interesting  and  affecting  sketch  of  one  so  long  the  gloiy 
of  The  Magazine,  was  written  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  his  forthcoming 
*'  Miscellanies  ; "  but  at  our  request  he  has  allowed  it  first  to  appear  in  the 
columns  of  TheMagasine  solong  in*adiatedby  the  genius  of  Professor  Wilson.] 


On  a  bright  frosty  day  in  Decern* 
ber  1827,  as  I  was  quitting  the  ma- 
thematical class  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  of  which  I  had  been  a 
member  about  two  months,  one  of  my 
class-fellows  said  suddenly,  ^'  If  you 
want  to  see  Christopher  North,  he*s 
yonder  1"  This  my  companion  knew 
to  have  been  long  my  desire,  for  I 
was  in  those  early  days  one  of  Chris- 
*  topher  North*8  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers. My  curiosity  was  gratified 
in  a  moment.  Walking  rapidly  across 
the  quadrangle  towards  his  class- 
room (that  of  Moral  Philosophy)  with 
a  sort  of  hasty,  impetuous  step,  as 
though  he  were  behind  his  time,  was 
Professor  Wilson,  then  in  the  very 
prime  of  life.*  A  faded,  tattered 
gown,  put  on  carelessly,  fluttered  in 
the  keen  wind,  and  seemed  a  ludi- 
crous appendage  to  as  fine,  tall, 
manly  a  figure,  and  free,  fearless 
bearing,  as  I  have  ever  looked  upon. 
As  he  came  nearer,  his  limbs  and 
their  motions  gave  the  idea  of  com- 
bined strength,  agility,  and  grace; 
and  there  was  a  certain  sort  of  frank, 
buoyant  unaffectedness  about  his  de- 
meanour that  seemed  to  indicate 
light-hearted  consciousness  of  great 
mental  and  physical  endowments. 
When  he  came  near  enough  for  his 
face  to  be  seen  with  distinctness,  in 
it  I  forgot  everything  else  about  him ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
it  produced.  What  a  magnificent 
head  I  How  finely  chiselled  his  fea- 
tures !  What  compression  of  the  thin 
but  beautifully  formed  lips  I  What  a 
bright  blue  flashing 

"Eye,  like  Man,  to  threaten  or  command !  ** 

Add  to  all  this  the  fair  transparent 
complexion,  flowing  auburn  hair,  and 
the  erect  commanding  set  of  his  head 


upon  his  shoulders,  and  surely  no 
Grecian  sculptor  could  have  desired 
anything  beyond  it.  As  for  his  eye, 
it  lightened  on  me  as  he  passed,  and 
suddenly  disappeared. 

I  bad  seen  power  and  genius  visibly 
embodied;  and,  in  a  word,  I  think 
that  never  before  or  since  can  any 
celebrated  man*8  personal  appearance 
have  so  far  surpassed  an  admirer's 
expectation  as  Professor  Wilson's  air, 
face,  and  figure  went  beyond  what  I 
bad  imagined.  I  say  this  calmly, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years, 
during  which  I  have  a  thousand  times 
recalled  the  scene  which  I  have  now 
faintly  sketched  for  the  reader;  as* 
suring  him  that  no  one  then  knowing 
this  gifted  and  far-famed  man  wiB 
think  my  sketch  too  highly  coloured. 

As  I  heard  that  many  more  were 
crowding  into  his  class-room  than 
were  entitled  to  do  so,  I  followed 
their  example,  discarding  from  my 
thoughts  for  the  nonce  aU  poor  Pro- 
fessor Widlace*8  sines,  co-sines,  tri- 
angles, and  parallelopipeds ;  and  when 
I  entered  the  Moral  Philosophy  class, 
I  found  that  Professor  Wilson  had 
just  begun  his  lecture.  He  read  it 
with  considerable  rapidity,  as  it  were 
vehemently  urging  his  words  out  of 
lips  compressed  with  the  natural 
energy  of  his  character.  Professor 
Sedgwick,  of  Cambridge,  when  speak- 
ing in  public,  has  sometimes  reminded 
me  of  Professor  Wilson's  manner. 

The  lecture  was  eloquent,  and 
greatly  relished  by  the  auditory.  A 
small  incident  showed  how  he  was 
absorbed  with  his  subject,  though  the 
lecture  was  probably  one  that  he  had 
often  read  to  his  class.  He  had  taken 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  after 
drawing  it  across  his  forehead,  crushed 
it  up,  and  placed  it  on  the  left  hand 


*  He  was  in  his  forty-third  year. 
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side  of  hi8  paper,  partly  under  a  book. 
By-aod-by  he  required  his  handker- 
chief, and  felt  first  in  one  pocket,  then 
in  the  other ;  then  in  his  breast,  then 
glanced  hastily  ronnd,  evidently  in 
quest  of  his  handkerchief,  but  with- 
out pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  flow 
of  his  impassioned  rhetoric.  These 
efforts  he  renewed  several  times ;  but 
it  was  not  till  he  had  finished  his  lec- 
ture that  he  suddenly  saw  what  he 
had  been  looking  for,  and  which  we 
had  seen  all  the  while.  He  uttered  a 
loud  ''Oh  r*  as  he  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  withdrew.  I  have  several 
times  reminded  him  of  this  little  cir- 
cumstance, and  he  always  laughed 
heartily,  saying,  **VeryJikely — very 
probably.  Tm  very  thoughtless  about 
such  things.*'  All  I  recollect  of  his 
lecture  was,  that  it  dealt  much  with 
Plato ;  but  I  was  completely  occu- 
pied with  Wilson,  feeling  that  I  could 
pay  my  respects  to  Plato  at  any  time. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  that  this  distin- 
guished man  did  not  favourably  im- 
press me  as  a  Lecturer  on  Moral 
Philosophy;  inasmuch  as  he  seemed 
tc^  lack  tbat  calm,  didactic  manner, 
alone  befitting  the  treatment  of  diffi- 
cult, profound,  abstract  subjects.  I 
think  those  who  frequented  his  class 
must  have  found  it  difficult  to  realise 
what  they  had  heard  from  him.  I  do 
not  indeed  recollect  seeing  any  one 
trvking  notes ;  but  I  do  recollect  think- 
ing one  or  two  passages  in  his  lecture 
very  fine. 

I  did  not  see  Professor  Wilson 
again,  except  perbaps  casually,  andata 
distance,  till  a  few  days  before  I  quitted 
Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  I 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  meeting 
him  in  society;  and  I  was  resolved 
not  to  leave  Scotland  without  being 
able  to  say  that  I  had  spoken  to 
Professor  Wilson.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  done  ?  Having  been  informed 
that  he  had  concurred  with  Professor 
Pillans  in  awarding  to  me  the  prize 
for  English  poetry,*  I  thought,  after 
many  qualms  and  misgivings,  that  an 
allusion  to  that  circumstance  might, 
to  a  generous  man  of  genius,  serve  to 
take  off  the  edge  of  the  liberty  I  pro- 
posed to  myself,  of  calling,  as  a  stu- 
dent quitting  the  nniversity,  to  pay 
my  parting  respects  to  one  of  the 
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Professors.  So  one  afternoon,  after 
walking  hesitatingly  np  and  down  the 
street  in  which  he  lived,  and  other 
adjoining  ones,  I  snmmoned  np  spirit 
enough  to  call  at  his  house,  and 
inquire  if  he  were  at  home.  The 
answer  was,  yes ;  and  on  being  ask- 
ed my  name,  I  mentioned  it,  adding, 
**  a  student  in  the  aniversity.'*  In  i 
moment  or  two*8  time  the  servant  re- 
turned, saying  '*  The  Professor  would 
see  me."  Somewhat  nervously  I  fol- 
lowed, and  in  a  moment  found  myself, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  bis  library. 
The  room  had  a  disordered  appearance, 
as  if  its  occupant  were  careless.  He 
had  a  loose  wrapper  ronnd  him,  bis 
shirt  collar  was  thrown  open,  and  be 
seemed  writing.  **  Pray  take  a  seat," 
said  he,  addressing  me  by  name,  and 
then  his  piercing  eyes  were  fixed  <m 
me  with  what  I  thought  a  slightly  im- 
patient curiosity.  '*  I  feel,  sir,  that  I 
have  taken  a  great  liberty,**  I  began ; 
**  but  I  am  an  English  student,  with 
yery  few  friends  in  Scotland,  and 
before  leaving  the  university  and 
Scotland,  I  felt  anxious  to  have  the 
honour  of  paying  my  parting  respects 
to  yon."  **0h,  well,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you.  So  you  are  leavmg 
the  university  ?  Are  yon  the  Mr  War^ 
ren  that  gained  the  prize  for  English 
verse  ?  "  I  told  him  I  was  ;  on  which 
his  whole  manner  altered,  and  became 
exceedingly  cordial  and  gracious,  and 
his  smile  was  fascinating.  *^  Well," 
said  he,  ^^  as  yon  are  an  Englishman 
at  a  Scotch  University,!  was  a  Scotch- 
man at  an  English  nniversity— at 
Oxford ; "  and  he  talked  with  anima- 
tion on  the  topic  I  explained  that 
the  reason  why  I  conld  not  attend 
his,  among  other  classes,  was  that  I 
wished  to  enter  at  an  inn  of  court 
immediately.  ''  Oh,  pho  ! "  aaid  he, 
laughing  good  -  humouredly,  *^  you 
have  not  lost  much  by  missing  my 
lectures!  You  must  read  for  your- 
self on  these  subjects."  After  some 
other  conversation,  I  happened  to  say 
— **  There  is  only  one  other  person 
besides  yourself,  sir,  whom  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  before  returning  to 
England."  ''  Who's  that?  "  he  ask- 
ed, **  Mr  De  Quincey,  the  *  Opium- 
Eater.' "  "  Mr  De  Quincey  !  Why, 
he's  staying  with  me  now  I    Well,  I 
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dare  say  I  can  manage  that  for  yon. 
Come  in  to-morrow^  evening  about 
nine  o^clock,  and  Fli  introdace  yon  to 
bim.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see 
▼on  !  *'  He  said  this  with  so  much 
Jdndness  that  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  after  he  had  shaken  my  hand 
with  much  friendship  of  manner,  I 
withdrew,  he  instantly  resuming  his 
pen. 

On  making  my  appearance  next 
evening  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  was 
at  once  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  were  Mrs  Wilson,  evi- 
dently a  very  amiable  and  kindly 
woman,  and  some  of  her  children.  In 
about  ten  minutes'  time,  Professor 
Wilson  made  his  appearance,  with 
one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  to  whom 
he  was  talking  very  energetically.  He 
presently  saw  me,  and  shook  hands 
with  me  cordially.  ^*  Oh,  you  want 
to  see  Mr  De  Quincey  I — Come  here ! " 
and  leading  me  into  the  back  room, 
towards  a  door  which  stood  open,  in 
the  angle  formed  by  it  with  the  wall 
stood  a  little  slight  man,  dressed  in 
black,  pale,  careworn,  and  with  a 
very  high  forehead.  "Mr  De  Quincey, 
this  is  a  young  friend  of  mine — a  stu- 
dent in  the  university,  returning  to 
England.*'  After  a  few  words  "^f 
course,  he  left  us ;  but  Mr  De  Quincey 
seemed  exceedingly  languid.  He 
spoke  courteously,  though  evidently 
disinclined  to  talk.  Shortly  before 
we  went  down  to  supper.  Professor 
Wilson  said,  "  You  shall  sit  opposite 
to  Mr  De  Qaincey" — and  I  think  he 
added  in  a  whisper  and  with  a  smile, 
**  it  will  be  a  queer  kind  of  wine  that 
you  will  see  him  drinking  ["  Pre- 
sently we  went  down  to  supper.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  gentle  unaf- 
fected kindness  to  me  of  Mrs  Wilson, 
whom  I  never  saw  again  after  that 
evening.  I  saw  her  watching  me  once 
or  twice  with  a  good-natur^  amused 
smile,  as  she  saw  me  intent  upon  Mr 
De  Quincey,  and  his  doings  1  I  can- 
not at  this  distance  of  time  pretend  to 
say  that  his  small  decanter  contained 
oofTee :  assuredly  it  was  not  wine,  but 
exactly  resembled  laudanum.  He  was 
taciturn  for  some  time,  but  gradually 
fell  into  conversation,  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  joined  with  vivacity. 
It  was  on  some  metaphysical  subject; 
and  at  length  I  well  recollect  that  the 
discussion  turned  on  the  nature  of 


Forgetjulness.  "  Is  such  a  thing  as 
forgetting  possible  to  the  human 
mind?"  asked  Mr  De  Quincey — 
"  Does  the  mind  ever  actually  lose 
anything  for  ever  ?  Is  not  every  Im- 
pression it  has  once  received,  repro- 
ducible? How  often  a  thing  is  sudden- 
ly recollected  that  had  happened  many, 
many  years  before,  but  never  been 
thought  of  since  till  that  moment  I — 
Possibly  a  suddenly  developed  power 
of  recollecting  everv  act  of  a  man's 
life  may  constitute  the  Great  Book  to 
be  opened  before  him  on  the  judgment 
day."  I  think  this  is  the  substance  of 
what  was  said  on  the  subject.  Profes- 
sor Wilson  making  several  curious  re- 
marks as  to  the  nature  of  mind,  me- 
mory, and  suggestion.  I  ventured  to 
say — and  it  was  the  only  thing  I  did 
venture  to  say — that  I  knew  an  in- 
stance of  a  gentleman  who  in  hastily 
jumping  from  on  board  the  Excellent 
to  catch  a  boat  that  was  starting  for 
shore,  missed  it,  and  fell  into  the  win- 
ter of  Portsmouth  harbour,  sinking  to 
a  great  depth .  For  a  while  he  was  sup- 
posed drowned.  He  afterwards  said, 
that  all  be  remembered  after  plunring 
into  the  water  was  a  sense  of  freedom 
from  pain,  and  a  sudden  recollection 
of  all  his  past  life,  especially  of  guilty 
actions  that  he  had  long  forgotten. 
Professor  Wilson  said  that  if  this  were 
so,  it  was  indeed  very  startling :  and 
I  think  Mr  De  Quincey  said  that  he 
also  had  heard  of  one,  if  not  two  or 
three  such  cases. 

I  was  so  absorbed  with  watching 
and  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
Professor  Wilson  and  Mr  De  Quincey , 
that  I  left  almost  supperless,  in  spite 
of  the  kindly  pressure  of  Mrs  Wilson. 
I  often  saw  her  look,  as  I  fancied, 
with  fond  interest  at  her  famous  hus- 
band, whose  demeanour  had  a  noble 
simplicity.  His  eyes  some  times  seem- 
ed to  glitter  and  flash  with  the  irre- 
Eressible  fire  of  genius.  I  watched 
im  with  lynx-like  vigUance  ;  but  all 
was  spontaneous  and  gennine :  not  a 
vestige  of  artifice,  affectation,  or  dis- 
play :  no  silly  "  inflicting  his  eye  on 
vou : "  but  all,  whether  grave  or  fro- 
licsome, the  exuberance  of  a  glori- 
ously-gifted man  of  genius.  And  see 
bow  hospitable  and  kind  he  was  to  a 
young  English  stranger,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  till  the  preceding  day!  Be- 
fore I  left,  he  asked  memuch  about  my 
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iDtentions  and  prospects ;  wished  me 
heartily  well :  and  when,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  I  had  shaken  hands  with  him 
and  got  into  the  street,  the  snn  of 
GENIUS  no  longer  shone  on  me,  and  I 
felt  dall,  and  indeed  in  the  dark.  As 
I  walked  home,  I  thought  myself  a 
poor  pigmy  that  had  just  been  enter- 
tained by  a  good-hnmoored  giant  I 

I  never  saw  any  man  who  looked 
the  man  of  genius  he  was,  but  Profes- 
sor Wilson.  Next  to  him  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Him  I  first  saw  in  his 
fifty-seventh  vear,  when  I  was  at 
college  in  Edmburgh,  and  had  wan- 
dered one  day,  in,  I  think,  the  month 
of  June,  into  one  of  the  law  courts  to 
hear  Mr  Jeffrey  plead.  The  latter's 
face,  let  me  say  in  passing,  appeared 
to  me  that  of  an  acute,  refined,  sensi- 
tive, and  somewhat  irritable  man,  but 
not  indicative  of  power.  I  had  been 
standing  for  some  time  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  one  of  the  principal  clerks,  who 
sate  at  a  table  below  the  judges,  when 
my  eye  fell  upon  an  elderly  man,  one 
of  those  sitting  at  the  table,  wearing 
a  rusty-looking  old  stuff  gown.  His 
chin  rested  on  his  left  hand,  and  his 
right  hung  by  his  side  with  a  pen  in 
it.  Without  having  an  idea  who  he 
was,  my  attention  was  soon  arrested 
by  his  lofty  forehead,  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  seemed  gazing  dreamily  into 
a  distant  world  unseen  by  any  but 
himself.  The  more  I  looked  at  those 
eyes,  the  more  remarkable  appeared 
their  character  and  expression :  not 
bright,  or  penetrating,  but  invested 
with  a  grand,  rapt,  profound  air.  He 
sate  motionless  as  a  statue,  apparent- 
ly lost  to  all  that  was  passing  around 
him.  A  sudden  suspicion  arose  with- 
in me  that  I  was  looking  on  the 
mighty  Northern  novelist,  who  had 
publicly  avowed  himself  the  author  of 
Waverley  in  the  preceding  February. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I 
asked  a  person  standing  beside  me, 
who  that  was,  indicating  him. 
"  Whaur  d'ye  come  frae?"  said  he, 
looking  at  me  rather  contemptuously ; 
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"  d'ye  no  ken  that's  Sir  Woiierr 
Almost  while  this  was  being  said,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  seemed  to  rouse  himself 
from  a  reverie,  and  soon  afterwirds 
wrote  rapidlj  on  several  sheets  of 
paper,  and  then  quitted  tbeCoort, 
leuiing  on  bis  stick,  and  walking  very 
lame. 

Professor  Wilson's  noble  cooate- 
nance  indicated,  to  even  an  ordiatiy 
observer,  the  impnlslve  energy  of  hh 
character,  daring  and  generous,— also 
acuteness,  refinement,  and  power; 
one,  in  short,  to  fear,  to  admire,  and 
to  love.  Everything  petty  and  mean, 
he  spumed  with  a  scorn  that  was 
magnificent;  to  obecore  and  timid 
genius,  he  extended,  with  tender 
kindliness,  the  hand  of,  as  it  were, 
the  King  of  Letter?.  To  pretendera, 
however,  of  all  sorts,  he  was  utterly 
merciless :  to  them,  the  crutch  k 
Christopher  was  annihilation.  It  was 
fine  to  bear  him  iaik  on  snch  a  sub- 
ject: his  eye,  his  lip,  his  voice,  bis 
gesture,  all  in  fierce  and  vivid  accord. 

As  an  instance  of  his  watchfulness 
of  literary  merit,  when  newly  mani- 
fested, I  recollect  his  once  saying  to 
me,  "  By  the  way,  do  you  know  any 
one  in  the  Temple — a  special  pleader, 
or  something  of  that  kind— called 
MoUe— Nicholas  Thiming  Moile  ?  "  • 
I  told  him  that  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  name :  on  which  he  pressed  me 
much,  and  said,  ^'Try  to  find  ont, 
then,  for  he  is  a  verv  clever  fellow. 
He  has  just  published  a  sort  of  poeti- 
cal version  of  two  or  three  of  the 
State  Trials,  which  I  have  read,  and 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  them.  Some 
parts  are  beantifhl— he's  a  man  of 
genius.  I  shall  review  the  book  in 
the  Magazine;'*^  and  his  opinion  of  the 
performance  may  be  seen  in  No.  288. 

Professor  Wilson  read  with  prodi- 
gious rapidity,  and  it  was  an  exhaust- 
ive reading :  he  gathered  the  purpose, 
scope,  and  character  of  a  work,  on 
even  a  difficult  subject,  at  almost  a 
glance.  Instances  of  this  have  come 
under  my  personal  knowledge  :  and  I 
know  the  pages  in  BhckipowTs  Maga- 
zine which  attest  Christopher  North's 


*  It  turned  out  that  the  name  of  ''Nicholas  Thirning  Moile"  was  assumed  by  a 
friend  of  mj  own,  now  an  eminent  Queen's  Counsel :  who  bad  sent  to  me  the  rery 
volume  in  question  in  his  assumed  name ;  and,  after  glancing  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  book  to  the  publisher,  but  soon  afterw&rda 
lost  sight  of  it.    It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  I  disooTcred  the  author. 
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mairelloas  rapidity  and  accoracj  of 
critical  judgment.  As  a  critic,  bis 
perceptions  were  exqnisite,  and  bis 
resoarces  bonndless.  He  could  put  a 
new  or  an  old  idea  into  a  sort  of 
kaleidoscopic  variety  of  striking  and 
novel  aspects,  and  witb  a  charming 
facility.  He  could  bring  out  a  mean.- 
ing  often  more  distinctly  and  happily 
than  his  author  himself.  His  rich, 
comprehensive,  and  penetrating  cri- 
ticism shed  new  splendour  over 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Mil- 
ton, Dry  den,  and  whomsoever  else 
he  willed  to  set  before  his  own  and 
his  reader*8  eye. 

One  of  his  most  distinguished  con- 
temporaries, not  apt  to  bestow  eulogy 
lavishly  or  unworthily, — I  mean  Mr 
Hallam, — in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe,  while  sketching 
the  character  of  Spenser,  thus  alludes 
to  a  fine  series  of  papers  by  Professor 
Wilson  on  the  Fairy  Queen :  "  It  has 
been  justly  observed  by  a  living 
writer,  of  the  most  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic genius,  whose  eloquence  is  as 
the  rush  of  mighty  waters,  and  has 
left  it  for  others,  almost  as  invidious, 
to  praise  in  terms  of  less  rapture,  as 
to  censure  what  he  has  borne  along  is 
the  stream  of  unhesitating  eulogy, 
^that  no  poet  has  ever  had  a  more 
exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  than 
Spenser:***  adding,  in  a  note,  ^^I 
allude  here  to  a  very  brilliant  series 
of  papers  on  the  Fairy  Queen^  pub- 
lished in  Blacku^ooifs  Magazine/during 
the  years  1834  and  1835.**  I  think 
the  observation  which  the  Professor 
mi^kes  concerning  Spenser,  may  be 
well  applied  to  the  gifted  critic  him- 
self. I  fear,  however,  that  I  am 
wandering  too  far  from  the  object  of 
this  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Professor  Wilson. 

I  never  heard  him  speak  in  disparag- 
ing terms  of  any  of  his  contemporaries ; 
but  how  tremendous,  in  his  earlier 
years,  were  his  flagellations  of  those 
whom  he  considered  deserving  of  them 
as  literary  offenders,  is  known  to  all 
well-informed  literary  readers.  I 
have  conversed  with  him  much  about 
literary  men,  and  often  admired  his 
forbearing  and  generous  spirit. 


Shortly  after  Mr  Dickens  had  so 
suddenly  eclipsed  in  popularity  all 
his  contemporaries.  Professor  Wilson 
spoke  to  me  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
admiration,  as  a  man  of  undoubted 
and  great  genius;  and  he  spoke  of 
"ire%**  as  a  beautiful  creation. 

Professor  Wilson  told  me  that  there 
were  two  things  he  specially  hated 
— letter- writing,  and  being  ^^  made  a 
lion  of,**  or,  as  I  recollect  him  saying 
contemptuously,  **  a  lionet.**  As  for 
letter-writing,  I  never  received  from 
him  but  one  in  my  life ;  and  that  was 
written  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  evi- 
dently the  blank  sheet  of  some  old 
letter.  Mentioning  a  late  accom- 
plished dignitary  of  the  Church,  he 

said,    laughingly,  " will 

continue  writing  to  me,  though  I 
never  answer  his  letters,  nor  will!*' 
One  of  those  letters  happened  to  con- 
tain a  friendly  allusion  to  myself,  and 
he  sent  it  to  me  through  a  common 
friend,  thinking  it  would  please  me. 

He  never  called  on  me  in  the 
Temple  but  once ;  and  then  sate  a 
long  time,  askin^a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions about  the  Temple, — its  history, 
the  nature  of  chamber  life,  &c.  &o.^ 
with  lively  interest ;  almost  suggest- 
ing that  he  might  be  thinking  of  writ- 
ing something  on  the  subject. 

He  used  to  be  a  daily  visitor  at 
Messrs  BIackwood*ssaloon,*  in  George 
Street,  to  chat  with  them  and  one  or 
two  other  friends,  read  the  news- 
papers, and  skim  over  the  magazines, 
reviews,  and  new  publications.  He 
was  much  attached  to  all  the  Black- 
woods,  giving  them  many  proofs  of  his 
zealous  and  affectionate  good- will. 
How  pleasantly  have  I  chatted  with 
him  in  that  saloon  1  How  fresh  and 
genial  he  always  was  I  How  sly  his 
humour !  How  playfully  his  eye  glit- 
tered while  he  was  good-humour^ly 
making  fun  of  you  I  How  racy  his 
comments  on  literary  and  political 
topics !  How  ready  and  correct  his 
knowledge  in  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
even  while  he  professed  '4o  know 
very  little  about  them  !** 

I  saw  him  last  in  that  saloon,  to- 
wards the  close  of  September  1851. 
I  had  been  for  ten  days  in  Edinburgh, 


*  This  is  a  spacious  room  dedicated  by  Messrs  Blackwood  to  the  use  of  their 
friends,  where  are  lying  numerous  newspapers  and  magazines  ;  and  ornamented  with 
busts  and  pictures  of  their  distinguished  literary  allies. 
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soperintending— as  that  was  the  long 
yacation — a  work  which  was  on  the 
eve  of  publication,  and  had  lived  quite 
secluded  all  the  time.  In  passing 
hastily  through  the  saloon  with  some 
proofs  in  mj  nand,  I  came  upon  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  sitting  there  as  osnal ; 
bat  I  had  not  se^  him  for  seyeral 
years.  He  had  become  a  great  deal 
Btoater  than  I  had  ever  seen  him 
before ;  he  was  also  aged  much  ;  bat 
his  face  was  as  fine,  bis  eye  as  bright, 
and  his  manner  as  delightful  as  ever. 
He  did  not,  however,  speak  with  his 
former  energy.  "They  tell  me," 
said  he,  laughing  good-humonredly, 
**  that  youVe  quite  buried  yourself 
since  you  have  been  here!  What 
have  you  been  about?"  I  told  him. 
"Aye — it*s  a  capital  title,  and  pro- 
mises well.  You  have  set  us  all 
gaping  to  know  what  we*re  to  havel 
Tell  me  what  it's  about — ^I*m  anxious 
to  hear.  What's  your  fdeaf''  I 
told  him,  as  briefly  as  I  could.  "  Let 
me  hear  some  of  it,"  said  he,  after  I 
had  given  him  my  notions  of  the 
scope  of  the  work ;  and  I  read  him, 
at  his  desire,  a  considerable  portion. 
How  I  recollect  his  full,  keen  eyes, 
watchfully  fixed  upon  me  as  I  read  I 
The  next,  and  last  time  I  saw  him, 
was  also  the  last  time  that  he  left  his 
own  house.  During  the  intervening 
years,  he  had  had  a  paralytic  seizure, 
which  afiected  his  powers  of  motion 
and  speech,  and  to  some  extent  his 
mental  faculties.  He  had  driven  up 
to  Mr  Blackwood's  door,  accompanied 
bv  a  fond  daughter,  for  the  purpose 
of  congratulating  one  in  whom  he  had 


always  felt  deep  interest,  on  his  ap- 
proaching marriage.  I  was  in  the 
saloon  at  the  time  ;  but  on  being  told 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  sec  me, 
though  he  was  feeble  and  conld  not 
converse,  I  went  to  the  carriage  door. 
ShaU  I  ever  forget  fatherand  daughter,* 
as  they  sate  opposite  to  each  other,  she 
eyeing  her  gifted  bnt  afflicted  father 
with  such  tender  anxiety  !  Never ! 
His  hat  was  off,  and  his  conntenance, 
on  whidi  fell  the  rays  of  setting  sun- 
light, was  fine  as  ever;  his  eye  teas 
not  </tm,  nor  did  his  naJbarcd  force  seem 
uhcUed^  as  he  sate,  and  looked  at  me, 
and  stretched  forth  his  hand ;  but 
when  he  attempted  to  speak,  alas! 
It  was  in  words  few,  indistinct,  and 
nnintelligible.  To  me  it  was  an 
affecting  moment — but  a  moment; 
for  he  was  not  allowed  to  become 
excited.  Again  he  shook  my  band; 
and  I  had  looked  my  last  on  Professor 
Wilson.  The  next  I  beard  of  him, 
was  his  peaceful  death ;  and  then  a 
burial  befitting  one  of  the  great  men 
of  Scotland. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  commit  to 
the  press  this  sudden  and  spontaneons, 
but  poor  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
such  a  man  of  genius  and  goodness. 
I  am  altogether  unequal  to  the  task 
of  his  intellectaal  portraiture  ;  but 
what  I  have  written  is  true,  and 
comes  from  ray  heart ;  wherefore  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  offered. 

Adieu,  Christopher  North  I  Adieu, 
John  Wilson ! 

Samuel  Warrkn. 


Mrs  Gordon. 
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Adelaide,  town  of,  its  progress,  276. 

iEschylus  on  the  colouring  of  statues, 
327. 

Africa,  present  position,  &o.  of,  268. 

Agricultural  population  of  Turkey,  pre- 
sent state  of  the,  493 — its  amount  and 
means  for  its  improTement,  495. 

Agriculture,  present  state  of,  in  Greece, 
417-^its  stationary  condition  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  causes  of  this,  500. 

Albanians,  character,  &c.  of  the,  416. 

Alexander,  the  emperor,  progress  of 
Russia  under,  99 — reriew  of  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  Greek  RctoIu- 
tion,  121. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  Bull  establishing 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  by,  431. 

Alexis,  the  Czar,  conquests  of,  99. 

Alison  on  the  Greek  ReTolntion,  review 
of,  119. 

Allies,  occupation  of  Greece  by  the,  420. 

Alma,  battle  of  the,  627~the  battle-field, 
630. 

Alma,  battle  of  the,  a  song,  696. 

America,  imports  of  gold  from,  673. 

Andrews,  Mr,  on  the  climate  of  Canada,  4. 

Antholooia  Ozoniensis,  review  of,  560. 

Arabs  of  Palestine,  the,  246. 

Arbaces,  the  revolt  of,  468. 

Armansperg,  count,  405. 

Army,  importance  of  its  officers  to  an, 
653. 

Arpad,  leader  of  the  Magyars,  178. 

Asia,  present  position  of,  268. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  social  excitement  in,  &c., 
493. 

Assyrians,  religion  of  the,  468. 

Astronomy  and  geology,parallel  between, 
373. 

Athens,  modem,  aspect  of,  138. 


Athenians,  employment  of  white  marble 
by  the,  330. 

Australia,  the  gold  discoveries  in,  and 
effects  of  these,  270 — statistics  regard- 
ing the  progress,  &c.  of  it,  271 — ^its 
capabilities  for  empire,  275. 

Australian  Steam  Navigation  Companier| 
the,  281,282. 

Austria,  views  and  policy  of,  101, 102 — 
her  present  position,  &c.,  104 — her 
danger  from  Russia,  107 — parallel  be- 
tween her  position  in  Italy  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  in  India,  183. 

Babylon,  the  ruins  of,  462,  463,  471. 

Balaklava,  the  flank  march  to,  634 — ^its 
capture,  686. 

Balbek,  the  position  of  the,  633. 

Barbarigo,  Agostino,  76. 

Barcelona,  establishment  of  banks  in,  582. 

Barron,  Dr  Robert,  146. 

Basque  race,  the,  168. 

Bathurst,  the  gold-fields  at,  270. 

Bavarians,  mal-administration  of  Greece 
by  the,  405  et  teq. 

Beauty,  Uses  or,  476. 

Beauty  of  colour,  sources  of  the,  540. 

Bedouins,  character  of  the,  254. 

Beecher,  rev.  Charles,  817. 

Bejant,  origin  of  the  term,  432. 

BelgSB,  origin,  &c.  of  the,  170. 

Belgium,  position  of,  with  regard  to  Ros- 
sis, 115. 

Bellbrophon,  a  classical  ballad,  256. 

Bendigo  gold-fields,  the,  271. 

Bengal,  position,  &c.  of  the  British  in,  188. 

Berbers  of  Africa,  the,  169. 

Bills  of  exchange,  first  use  of,  582. 

Births,  town  and  country  proportion  of, 
520. 

Black  Sea,  importance  of  the,  101. 

Black  Warrior,  affiur  of  the,  481  et  teq. 

Blair-Drummond,  whale  found  at,  167. 

Blind,  number  of,  in  Great  Britain,  528. 

Boglione,  defence  of  Famagusta  by,  78. 

Boulogne,  defence  of,  114. 

Bragadino,  Marco  Antonio,  78. 

Bras  d'Or  lake,  the,  18. 

Bretons,  the,  168. 

Brewster's  More  Worlds  than  Onb, 
review  of.  Part  I.,  288— Part  IL,  871. 

Brigandage,  prevalence  of,  in  Greece, 
406,  415— and  in  Turkey,  502. 

British  America,  the  growth  and  pros- 
pects or,  1. 
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BbITIBH  IhDIA,  TBI  OaHOITIC  FBOTIHGIB 

OF,  183. 

Broadfoot,  major,  195. 

Broogham,  lord,  on  the  nuurriage  Uw  of 
Scotland,  512. 

Bormese  war,  defence  of  the,  202. 

Barritt,  Eliho,  313. 

Bursaries,  Scottish,  144. 

Batler,  Mr  G.,  Latin  Teraes  by,  570. 

Byzantine  Empire,  proposed  reconatniG- 
tion  of  the,  132  —  disappearmnce  of 
gold  after  its  fall,  577. 

Cabyles,  alleged  identity  of,  with  the 
Bretons,  168. 

Cadet  company,  the,  660. 

California,  the  seizure  of,  by  the  United 
States,  268— its  fntare  prospects,  269 
et  tea. — commonication  between,  and 
the  United  States,  278  a  uq, 

Cameron,  Mr,  work  on  India  by,  203. 

Campaign,  Stobt  of  ths,  chap.  L  The 
BendezYons,  619 — chap,  it  The  Moto- 
ment  to  the  Crimea,  622— chap.  iii. 
First  Operations  in  the  Crimea,  624 — 
chap.  i?.  Battle  of  the  Alma,  627— 
chap.  T.  The  Battle-field,  630— chap. 
Ti.  The  Katcha  and  the  Balbek,  632 
—chap.  vii.  The  Flank  March,  634— 
chap.  Tiii.  Occapation  of  BalaklaYS, 
636. 

Campbell,  G.,  Esq.,  on  India,  190  eC  ieq^. 
patiim, 

Canada,  growth  and  prospects  of,  1  eC  uq. 

Canals,  progress  of,  in  Canada,  7. 

Canaris,  the  exploits  of,  1 28. 

Canning,  the  recognition  of  Greece  by,  404. 

Cape  Breton,  the  colony  of,  12,  13. 

Capodistrias,  character,  &c  of,  404. 

Carmel,  sketches  of,  249. 

Carshalton,  the  Royal  Ordnance  School 
of,  659. 

Catharine,  the  Empress,  progress  of  Rus- 
sia under,  99. 

Celts,  appearance  of  the,  in  Europe,  168. 

Censor,  the,  in  the  uniTcrsities,  140. 

Census  returns,  strictures  on  the,  442  €t 
teq.,  510  et  seq. 

Cervantes  at  Lepanto,  83. 

Chalmers's  Astronomical  Discourses,  re- 
marks on,  294,  296. 

Chambly  Canal,  the,  7. 

Chancellor,  the,  in  the  Uniyersities,  136. 

Charlemagne,  views  of,  regarding  the 
northern  barbarians,  98. 

Charles  I.,  attempt  of,  for  the  union  of 
Aberdeen  colleges,  ^34. 

Charles  11.,  England  under,  35  et  seq. 

Chaucer's  Dream  of  the  Crystal  Palace^ 
835. 

Chevreul  on  Colour,  review  of,  539. 

Chico,  Francisco,  death  of,  363. 

China,  emigration  from,  to  California, 
269— and  to  Australia,  270— peculiar- 
ities of  the  national  life  of,  460. 

Cholera,  ravages  of,  among  the  Allies,  621. 


Chziftaaitj,  reUtkMM  oflke  diMtferMof 

the  telescope  to,  289. 

Christina,  Queen,  feeling  mgmiiitt,in  Spaia, 
162— demonstratiouB  mi^minst  ber,  359, 
363  —  difficulties  of  the  goveniBcas 
with  regmrd  to  her,  365 — her  depanne 
from  Spain,  477. 

Christophkb  Kobth,  a  fxw  fkbsobal 
RKcoLixcnoirs  of,  731. 

Cimbri,  origin,  &c.  of  the,  169. 

Cities  of  the  PUin,  the  aJleged  discovery 
of  the,  253. 

CnnusATioN — The  Ckksus,  435 — Part 
IL,  509. 

Clarendon,  lord,  on  the  war,  233. 

Classical  studies,  valne  of,  563  et  9eq, 

Clergy,  numbers  of  the,  517. 

Clerk,  Sir  Greorge,  in  India,  195. 

Cliye's  Drbam  bkfobs  the  Battli  or 
Plabsxt,  88. 

Coal  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  the,  1 3. 

Cod-fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  the,  14. 

Coinage,  depreciation  of  the,  in  Turkey, 
501. 

Coleridge,  translations  from,  570,  574. 

Collantes,  Esteban,  358. 

Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, the,  284. 

Colonies  in  the  Pacifio,  the  Coming 
Fortunes  of  oub,  268. 

Colonoa,  Marco  Antonio,  72  et  $eq. 

Colour  nr  Nature  a^d  Aet,  539. 

Colour,  on  the  proposed  application  of,~ 
to  statuary,  318. 

Comte,  M.,  views  of,  as  regards  literature, 
140. 

Concha,  Manuel  and  Jos6,  152. 

Connington,  Mr,  Latin  translation  by, 
574. 

Conservative  reascbndanct  coksidkr- 
ED,  230. 

Constantinople,  views  of  Napoleon  regard- 
ing, 99 — Greek  account  of  the  capture 
of  it,  410. 

Copper,  imports  of,  from  Australia,  274. 

Cordova,  general,  356. 

Cordova,  regiment  of,  its  revolt,  1 52. 

Comwallis,  lord,  system  of,  in  India,  186 
et  seq. — modem  changes  in  it,  187  e/  $dq, 

CoRREOOio,  A  TRAGEDY,  review  of,  698. 

Corruption,  prevalence  of,  in  Greece,  407. 

Country  and  town,  proportions  of  births 
in,  520. 

Cousin  on  classical  education,  564. 

Crimea,  importance  of  the,  101 — the  Rus- 
sian conquest  of  it,  105  —  movement  of 
the  Allies  to  it,  622— the  landing,  623 
— the  first  movements,  624. 

Criminals,  proportions  of  male  and  female, 
523. 

Crystal  Palace,  the,  317. 

Cuba,  conduct  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to,  414 — conduct  of  M.  Soul6 
with  reference  to  it,  480 — danger  of  it 
from  America,  486. 
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Currency,  depreciation  of  the,  in  Turkey, 

501. 
Cuzoo,  the  great  temple  of,  675. 

Cyprus,  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Turks,  70. 

Dandolo,  Nicolo,  defenceof  Nicosia  by,  73. 

Dead  Sea,  the,  253. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  numbers  of,  523. 

Deans  of  Faculty,  origin  of,  142. 

Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague,  37. 

Dempster,  Thomas,  sketch  of  the  career 
of,  423. 

Denmark,  position  of,  with  regard  to 
Russia,  115. 

Deputy -judges  of  India,  the,  187. 

Derby  administration,  the,  means  by 
which  OTerthrown,  230 — benefits  to  the 
country  fVom  it,  237. 

De  Quiuoey,  Quatrem^re,  on  the  supposed 
painting  of  statues,  820. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas,  on  Physiognomical 
character,  521. 

Disraeli,  sketch  of,  239. 

Domenech,  Spanish  finance-minister,  858. 

Doria,  Andrea,  a  Spanish  admiral,  72 
et  tfq. 

Drama,  Prosficts  or  the  Moderv,  698. 

Dramatic  mysteries,  the  modem,  699. 

Dramatic  talent,  alleged  existence  of,  698. 

Dress,  applications  of  colour  to,  555. 

Druidical  circles,  origin  of,  167. 

Ducange  on  the  origin  of  Dejant,  432. 

Dulco,  general,  155  ^  teq.  pauitn. 

Dumbness,  curious  case  of  partial,  523. 

Echague,  brigadier,  156. 

Edinburgh,  Mrs  Stowe  at,  802. 

Edinburgh  University,  137. 

Education  or  the  Rotal  Artillebt, 
653. 

Edwards,  M.,  on  the  Ethnology  of  France, 
1 72. 

Egypt,  ancient,  peculiarities  of  the  nation- 
al life  of,  460— mfluence  of  gold  on,  576. 

Elgin,  lord,  his  report  on  Canada,  5. 

Elijah's  Sacrifice,  the  scene  of,  250. 

Elphinstone,  bishop,  431. 

Emigration  to  Canada,  statistics  of,  5 — 
to  America,  15 — to  Australia,  influence 
of  the  gold  discoTeries  on,  270. 

Engineers,  the  training  for  the,  658. 

England,  sketches  of,  under  Charles  II., 
35  et  seq.  —  the  national  career  of,  461 
— average  duration  of  life  in,  516 — rise 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  in,  581 — 
value  of  the  pound  at  di£ferent  times 
in,  584,  587. 

English  Universities,  effects  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  the,  139. 

Edpartero,  appointment  of,  as  minister, 
863 — his  reception  in  Madrid,  364 — ^his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  departure 
of  Christina,  479. 

Ethnoloot  of  Eurofe,  the,  165. 

Eupatoria,  the  allies  at,  623. 

Europe,  the  civilisation  of,  268 — its  con- 
dition during  the  middle  ages  as  regards 


the  precious  metals,  579 — ^amount  of 
gold  in,  before  and  after  the  diseorery 
of  America,  673. 

European  aluanoe  and  Russia,  the,  98. 

Evelyn  and  Pefts,  85. 

Evelyn,  John,  sketch  of,  88. 

Eusebius,  Letters  to— Riddles,  18 — 
CiTiusATioN— the  Census,  435, 509. 

Famagusta,  the  Turkish  siege  of,  75  c<  teq. 

Fanshawe,  lady,  the  memoirs  of,  87. 

Fasti  Aberdonenses,  the,  135. 

Fisheries  of  New  Brunswick,  the,  13 — 
those  of  Nova  Scotia,  13 — those  of 
Newfoundland,  14. 

Flanders,  the  early  mannfactnies  of,  581. 

Florence,  the  early  banking  business  of, 
582. 

Flowers,  the  beauty  of,  540. 

Fontenelle*s  Plurality  of  Worlds,  on,  294. 

Forbes,  bishop  Patrick,  148. 

Forbes,  Dr  John,  147. 

France,  traces  of  pro-historic  races  in,  166 
— the  ethnology  of,  172 — early  inde- 
pendence of  the  universities  in,  422 — 
early  employment,  coinage,  &c.  of  the 
precious  metals  in,  579. 

French,  the,  at  the  Alma,  628. 

Gaels,  first  appearance  of  the,  168. 

Ganges  canal,  opening  of  the,  475. 

Gangetic  provinces  of  British  India, 
the,  183. 

Garden,  colour  as  shown  in  the,  540. 

Garrigo,  colonel,  160. 

Gkelong,  progress  of,  276. 

Geology,  argument  from,  against  the  plu- 
rality of  worlds,  378  —  sketch  of  the 
recent  discoveries  of,  375. 

George  III.,  influence  of,  on  the  national 
morals,  511. 

German  powers,  views  of  the,  regarding 
Russia,  101,  102. 

Germanic  confederation,  present  state  of 
the,  103. 

Germany,  amount  of  emigration  to  Aus- 
tralia from,  270— the  early  mercantile 
communities  of,  578. 

Gladstone,  Mr,  position  of,  287. 

Glasgow,  Mrs  Stowe  at,  802. 

Glasgow  University,  papers  connected 
with,  1 35 — distribution  of  the  students 
in,  136— judicial  administration  of,  425. 

God  in  Nature,  94. 

Godolphin,  Mrs,  the  diary  of,  87* 

Gold,  influence  of,  on  the  commercial 

AND  social    position  OF   THE  WORLD, 

Part  I.,  576— Part  II.,  672. 

Gold,  the  discovery  of,  in  California,  and 
its  effects,  269  et  «f$.— and  in  Australia, 
270. 

Gold  countries,  general  social  character- 
istics of,  577. 

Gold  digger,  general  character  of  the,  577. 

Golden  Age  steamer,  the,  282,  283. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  conduct  of,  regarding 
Napoleon  III.,  238. 
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Grain,  prodaet  of,  in  Canada,  5. 

Grand  Tmnk  railway  of  Canada^  the,  7. 

Gray'B  Elegy,  Latin  Ternon  of,  569. 

Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  the,  14. 

Great  Britain,  adrantages  of  her  North 
American  colonies  to,  10 — traces  of 
pre-hifltorie  races  in,  166— her  present 
position  and  dangers,  230  —  reyiew  of 
her  conduct  towuti  Greece,  405. 

Great  Western  railway  in  Canada,  the,  7. 

Greece,  modem,  position  of,  with  regard 
to  Russia,  114 — the  present  state  of, 
133  —  the  ethnology  of,  174  —  present 
position,  prospects,  Ac.  of,  403  et  $eq. — 
the  national  career  of,  461  — means  of 
improTing  its  social  state,  Ae^  495— 
influence  of  gold  on  ancient,  576. 

Greek  art,  the  ideal  types  of,  174. 

Greek  church  in  Palestine,  the,  247. 

Greek  language,  the,  120. 

Greek  literature,  Talue,  &e.  of,  562. 

Greek  Revolution,  Tbicoupi  and  Ali- 
son ON  THE,  119. 

Greeks,  conduct  of  the,  in  the  war  of 
Independence,  1 27 — their  present  state, 
obstacles  to  their  improYement,  &c., 
403  et  Kq. 

Gregory,  the  patriarch,  murder  of,  123. 

GreuTille,  lord,  the  Latin  Terses  of,  572. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  position  of,  236. 

Guanches,  disappearance  of  the,  165. 

Gnarras,  extinction  of  the,  1 65. 

Gypseys,  origin,  &c.  of  the,  1 78. 

H.  G.  K.,  Clive's  Dream  before  the  battle 
of  Plassey  by,  88  —  The  Lesson,  91  — 
God  in  nature,  94 — The  Opening  of 
the  Ganges  canal,  475 — Uses  of  Beauty, 
476. 

Hacklander*s  Secuet  Agent,  525. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  town  of,  13. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  on  the  duties,  &e. 
of  the  Uniyersity  Regents,  141  —  on 
the  importance  of  classical  studies,  565. 

Hangings,  applications  of  colour  with  re- 
gard to,  554. 

Hardwioke  marriage  bill,  the,  511. 

Hasbeyia,  the  Protestant  church  at,  248. 

Hastings,  Warren,  a  Mahommedan  on, 
184. 

Heideck,  general,  405. 

Hellenes,  race  of  the,  174. 

Henrietta  Maria,  sketch  of,  44. 

Highlands,  students  at  nniyersities  from 
the,  144. 

History,modem  Greekminrepresentations 
of,  408— sources  of  its  interest,  458. 

Holt  Land,  the,  243. 

Horace  on  white  marble,  327. 

Hore,  brigadier,  152. 

Humanities,  origin  of  the  term  in  the 
Scottish  nniyersities,  433. 

Hungary,  danger  of  Austria  fh>m,  107. 

Huns,  origin,  Ac.  of  the,  178. 

Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  remarks  on,  87. 

Hydriotes,  the  nayal  exploiU  of  the,  128. 


Iberiaa  rme^,  the,  168. 
Impagnnsenft  of  Theses,  tbe,  145. 
Inoks  of  Fern,  wealth,  fte.  of  the,  €7L 
India*  peculiarities  of  the  Bational  life  d^ 

460. 
Indo-€rennjuue  nees,  the,  16S. 
Infante,  general,  152L 
Innea,  Cosaio,  works  oo  Seottisk  BBtm^ 

sities  edited  by,  135. 
iNsxTSREcnoif  nr  Spatn,  thx,  151. 
Ireland,  the  emigration  from,  271 
Irish,  the,  as  settlers  in  New  Bnrafwiek. 

12. 
Irrigation,  srstem  of,  in   Mewpotsm, 

463. 
Isabella  of  Spain,  character,  ftc  of,  4^. 
Italian  states,  dangers  of  the,  from  Ra*- 

sia,  113. 
Italy,  danger  of  Aostria  from,  107-tk 

ethnology  of,    173 — position,   Sul  d 

Austria  in,  183 — the  early  meresatik 

eommnnities  of,  578. 
J.  S.  B.,  the  words  of  Sehamyl  the  pr»- 

phet  by,  95 — Bellerophon,  a  danol 

ballad  by,  256. 
Jacob,  Mr,  his  estimates  as  to  the  aswut 

of  gold,  &C.,  673. 
Jacob's  well,  a  sketch  at,  246. 
James  V 1.  and  Edinburgh  nniyersity,  149. 
James  II.,  sketches  of,  49. 
Jeffkey>  Tiews  of,  on  colour,  540  note. 
Jerenuah,  patriarch    of  ConstantiBopIf, 

409. 
Jew,  ths,  a  tale  from  the  Russian,  691. 
Jew,  present  position  and  character  of 

the,  252. 
Jews,  ethnographic  characteristics  of  the, 

177 — the  alMorption  of  the  predoos 

metals  during  the    middle    ages   by 

them,  578 — the  persecutions  of  thefl^ 

580. 
John  of  Austria,  yictory  of,  at  Lepanto,  79. 
Jones'  afoloot  fob  the  colouriko  or 

THE  Greek  court,  reyiew  of,  817. 
Jones,  W.  B.,  Latin  yerses,  &c.  by,  578. 
Judea,  general  attraction  of,  244. 
Jupiter,  the  planet,  Whewell  on,  380. 
Justice,  necessity  for  reform  in  the  ad- 
ministration of,  in  Turkey,  502. 
Juyenal  on  white  marble,  327. 
Kabyles  of  Africa,  the,  168. 
Kalley,  Dr,  in  Palestine,  249. 
Kanaris,  Greek  minister  of  marine,  421. 
Katoha,  the  position  of  the,  632. 
Kaye,  Mr,  on  British  India,  186  €<  sej. 

paiiim, 
Keefer,  Mr,  on  Canada,  2. 
Kennedy,  Dr,  the  Latin  yerses  of,  575. 
Kino  Otho  and  his  clasbio  kinodom,  408. 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  the  architee- 

tare  of,  431. 
Kooiju^Jik,  the  researches  and  disooy* 

eries  at,  465. 
Labour,  demand  for,  in  Anstralia,  274 
Land-tax,  the,  hi  Turkey,  498. 
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Lardner,  Dr,  on  the  plnnlity  of  worlds 
388,  392. 

Latin  tersifioation,  560. 

Land,  bishop,  and  the  colleges  of  Aber- 
deen, 434. 

Laareation,  origin  of,  433. 

Law,  the  cheyalier,  185. 

Lawley,  the  Hon.  F.,  the  appointment 
of,  284. 

Lawson,  Mr,  Latin  poems  by,  575. 

Lawyers,  census  returns  of,  517. 

Layard,  the  researches  of,  462,  465. 

Learned  professions,  numbers  engaged  in 
the,  517. 

Legal  profession,  the,  in  Greece,  419. 

Leopold,  the  crown  of  Greece  offered  to, 
404. 

Lepanto,  the  battle  of,  69. 

Leslie,  Dr  William,  146. 

Lesson,  the,  90. 

Letamendi,  captain,  161. 

Life,  average  duration  of,  516. 

Liverpool,  Mrs  Stowe  at,  302— arerage 
duration  of  life  in,  516. 

liombard  merchants,  bankers,  &o.,  the, 
582. 

London,  Mrs  Stowe  in,  814. 

Londos,  Auastasios,  421. 

Longevity,  examples  of,  513. 

Loredano,  doge  of  Venice,  73. 

Lower  Canada,  growth,  &c.  of,  1  ei  ieq. 

Lucian  on  colouring  statues,  328. 

Macintosh,  Lachlan,  144. 

Mackenzie,  Mrs,  on  India,  185,  197. 

M'LeanofCoII,  144. 

M'Pherson,  Sir  John,  144. 

Madrid,  sketches  at,  151— the  insnrreo- 
Uon  in,  357. 

Madrid  Heraldo  newspaper,  the,  1 63. 

Magyars,  origin,  &c.  of  the,  178. 

>Iahommedanism,  state  of,  in  Palestine, 
249. 

Maina,  civil  war  in,  406. 

Malaxes'  History  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  408. 

Malthusian  doctrine  of  population,  the^ 
523. 

Man,  the  constitution,  powers,  &e.  of, 
297 — supposed  position,  &c.  of,  in  the 
universe,  372,  373 — argument  against 
a  plurality  of  worids  from  his  recent 
appearance  on  earth,  377  et  teq, 

Manchester,  average  age  in,  517. 

Manchester  party,  present  position  of 
the,  233. 

Manufactures,  the  first,  of  medieval  En- 
rope,  581. 

Marble  statuary,  on  the  colouring  of,  318. 

Markets,  want  of,  in  Turkey,  502. 

Marriage,  influence  of,  on  population,  510. 

Marriage  law  of  Scotland,  the,  512. 

Marshman,  Mr,  on  India,  185  tfl  nq. 
patsim. 

Martin,  T.,  bts  translation  or  OxHLur- 
bchlaoer'8  Corseqoio,  698. 


Manrer,  M.,  405. 
Mavrooordatos,  Alexander,  420. 
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468. 
Medical  men,  numbers  of,  519. 
Melbourne,  progress  of,  276. 
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from  the,  270,  272. 
Melbourne  ministry.  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 

the,  231,  232. 
Mesopotamia,  former  fertility  of,  irriga- 
tion, &c.,  4-63 — ^its  population,  464. 
Messina,  general,  156. 
Mexico,  imports  of  gold,  &e.  from,  673  et 

seq. 
Miaou-tse  race  in  China,  the,  165. 
Miaulis,  the  exploits  of,  128. 
Microscope,  discoveries  of  the,  289. 
Middle  class,  rise  of  the,  in  Europe,  583. 
Milman,  Dean,  on  Latin  versification,  567. 
Milton,  Mrs  Stowe  on,  316. 
Ministry,  review  of  the  conduct  of  the, 

on  the  war,  599  et  teq, 
Mir  Gholan  Hussein,  work  on  India  by, 

184. 
Missolonghi,  the  sieges  of,  128. 
Moeenigo,  Luigi,  doge  of  Venice,  73. 
Moderados,  party  of  the,  in  Spain,  155. 
Moldo  -  Wallachia,  possible  transference 

of,  to  Austria,  104. 
Monastic  system,  absorption  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  through  the,  578. 
Moon,  the,  Whewell  on,  .380,  388. 
Moscow  retreat,  a  reminiscence  of  the, 

452. 
Municipal  institutions,  existence  of,  in 

Greece,  under  the  Turks,  404. 
Municipalities  of  Great  Britain,  recent 

conduct  of  the,  303. 
Mure,  colonel,  on  the  Greek  drama,  562. 
Mustafk,  invasion  and  conquest  of  Cyprus 

by,  12  et  teq. 
Napier,  Sir   Charles,   his    conquest   of 

Scinde,  194— review  of  his  work  on 

India,  198  et  teq. 
Napoleon,  views  of,  regarding  Rnssia,  99. 
Nations,  rise  and  decline  of,  458. 
Native  country,  sources  of  the  love  of,  248. 
Navarino,  the  battle  of,  404. 
New  Brunswick,  progress  of,  10. 
Newcastle,  the  present  Duke  of,  236. 
Newfoundland,  recent  progress  of,  14. 
New  South  Wales,  the  gold  discoreriei 

in,  270. 
Nicholas,  the  Emperor,  character,  &c.  of, 

99 — ^lus  true  objects,  116 — his  conduct 

with  regard  to  the  Greek  Revolutiony 

129. 
Nicias,  alleged  painting  of  the  statues  of 

Praxiteles  by,  320. 
Nicosia,  the  siege  ot^  by  the  Turks,  78. 
Nimroud,  the  remains  at,  465. 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  records  of,  458. 
Nineveh,  sketch  of  the  national  career  of^ 
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Ninas,  the  AssyiiMi  monarch,  468. 
Norman  conqaestypeenliaritiesof  the,  170. 
North  American  colohies,  orotwh  and 

prospects  op  the,  1. 
North  American  Indians,  the,  16S. 
Northern  pirates,  the  inoarsions  of  the,  98. 
Nott,  genera],  in  the  Affghan  war,  193. 
Nova  Scotia,  growth,  &c.  of,  12. 
NoTember,  defence  of,  714. 
O'Donnell,  general,  sketches  of,  and  the 

Spanish  insurrection,  152  dtteq^  356. 
Oehlbnschla.oeb'8  Cobbsggio,  rtTiew  of, 

698. 
Officers,  importance  of  the  character  of, 

653. 
Open  questions,  on,  231. 
Ophir,  the  gold  mines  at,  270. 
Opium  war,  on  the,  592. 
Osmanii  Turks,  origin,  &c.  of  the,  179. 

OtHO,    kino,   and     his    CLA8SIC   KINGDOM, 

403 — his  character,  &c.,  403  et  seq, 

Oxford  anthology,  the,  569. 
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OF  OUR,  268. 

Paine's  argument  from  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  on,  289. 

PalaTicoino,  Sforxa,  71. 

Palestine,  general  attraction  of,  244 — its 
.  dormant  fertility,  251. 

Palikars  of  Greece,  the,  417. 

Palmer,  Mr  R.,  Latin  verses  by,  571. 

Palmerston,  lord,  on  the  war,  233 — ^his 
position  in  the  ministry,  236 — his  po- 
licy toward  Oreece,  404,  405. 

Panama  route  to  Australia,  the,  282. 

Pausanias  on  the  colouring  of  statues,  326. 

Peace  and  war,  a  dialogue,  589— dia- 
logue second,  714. 

Peace  Society,  the,  313 — and  their  patron- 
age of  Mrs  Stowe,  302. 

Peel,  Sir  R,  on  open  questions,  231. 

Pelasgi,  race  of  the,  174. 

Pepys'  Diary,  review  of,  35— sketch  of  the 
author,  38. 

Persia,  the  national  career  of,  461. 

Perthes,  M.  de,  on  the  primeval  race  of 
France,  166. 

Peru,  imports  of  gold,&c.  firom,  673  et  «eg. 

Peter  the  Great,  the  conquests  of,  99. 

Pezuela,  the  marquis  de,  482. 

Phidias,  alleged  colouring  of  the  statues 
of,  329. 

Physiognomical  character,  varieties  of, 
521. 

Piali  Pasha,  72. 

Pictou,  the  collieries  of,  13. 

Pictures,  the  hanging,  &c.  of,  552  et  ieq. 

Piedmont,  danger  to,  from  Russia,  113. 

Pierce,  president,  conduct  of,  as  regards 
Cuba,  483. 

Plato  on  the  colouring  of  statues,  323. 

Pliny  on  the  painting  of  statues,  320. 

Plurality  of  Worlds,  review  of  the, 
Parti.,  288— Part  II.,  371. 

Plutarch  on  the  colouring  of  statues,  325. 


Poland,  propriety  of  the   separation  ot, 

from  Russia,  101. 
Policemen,  numbers  of,  519. 
Pollock,  Sir  George,  193. 
Population,  the  Malthnsian  l»w  of,  523 — 

its  growth  in  Can«da>  8 — and  in  New 

Brunswick,  10. 
Population    returns,    Btrictures  on    the, 

442  ft  9eq^  510  et  $eq. 
Portelette,  remains  found  at,  167  note. 
Postal  communications   with    Australia, 

the,  281. 
Praxiteles,  alleged  painting  of  his  statues 

hy,  320. 
Precious  metals,  influence  of  their  posses- 
sion on  national  interestSi,  &c.,  576. 
Prejudices,  on,  317,  318. 
Prescott,  town  of,  9. 
Press,  liberty  of  the,  in  Greece,  406. 
Prices,  influence  of  gold  on,  68& 
Procurator,  the,  in  the  Universities,  137. 
Progresista  party  in  Spain,  the,  155. 
Property,  increase  of,  in  Oinada,  5 — ne- 
glect of  the  rights  of,  in  Turkey,  501. 
Prassia,  views  and  policy  of,  101,  102— 

dangers  of,  103 — her  danger  from  Rus- 
sia, 106. 
Psyllas,  George,  420. 
Punjaub,  annexation  of  the,  195. 
Puritans,  regulations  of  the,    regarding 

marriage,  511. 
Quesada,  the  mnrder  of,  162. 
Races,  extinction  of,  166 — effects  of  the 

intermingling  of,  1 70  et  tq. 
Raglan,  lord,  at  the  Ahna,  627. 
Railways,  progress  of,  in  Canada,  7. 
Records  of  the  Past  —  Nineveh  a5o 

Babylon,  458. 
Rector,  the,  in  the  Univenitiee,  136. 
Reform  hill,  conduct  of  the  ministry  on 

the,  234. 
Reformation,  efl'ects  of  the,  on  the  Univer 

si  ties,  138. 
Regent,  the,  in  the  Universities,  141. 
Register,  office  of,  in  India,  188. 
Religion,  statistics    connected    with,  in 

Canada,  9. 
Rent-free  tenures  in  India,  the,  189. 
RUnzares,  the  duke  de,  157. 
Riddell,  Mr,  Greek  verses  by,  574. 
Riddles— A  Letter  to  Eusbbius,  18. 
Rights  of  women  question,  the,  308. 
Roads,  want  of,  in  Turkey,  502. 
Robinson,  Dr,  on  the  Dead  Sea,  253. 
Robinson,  Mr  £.   H.,  on  British  India, 

184  et  aeq.  pattim. 
RoUin,  Ledru,  his  work  on  England,  110. 
Rome,  the  national  career  of,  461. 
Rome,  the  visit  of  Nicholas  to,  1 17. 
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learning  by  the,  138. 
Ros  de  Olano,  general,  156. 
Rosell's  bistort  of  the  battle  of  Le- 

PAHTO,  review  of,  69. 
Royal  Abtillebt,  education  of  the,  653. 
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Royal  artillery  institiition,  the,  669. 

Royal  military  academy,  the,  660. 

Royal  ordnance  school,  the,  659. 

Royal  Society,  origin  of  the,  48. 

Rudhart,  the  chetalier,  407. 

Rupert,  prince,  44. 

Ru8kin,  Mr,  on  colour,  541. 

Rossell,  Lord  John,  on  the  war,  233. 

Russia  and  the  Europeait  Aluanoe,  98. 

Rassia,  progress  of,  daring  last  century, 
98 — terms  on  which  alone  peace  is  pos- 
sible with  her,  101— her  conduct  as 
regards  the  Greek  ReTolution,  121  — 
effects  of  the  war  on  her  commerce, 
608  et  M^.— the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial system  of,  683,  et  ttq, 

Russian  gold  mines,  product  of  the,  682. 

Russian  reminibcence,  a,  452. 

Rasso-SlavoDs,  the,  176. 

Sabotanism,  the  worship  of  the  Assyrians, 
468. 

Sabrinse  Corolla,  review  of,  560. 

St  Amand,  marshal,  at  the  Alma,  627. 

St  John  river,  the,  12. 

St  John,  town  of,  9. 

St  John's,  N.  B.,  town  of,  1 1 . 

St  Lawrence,  the  navigation  of  the,  8. 

St  Lawrence  canal,  the,  7. 

Salamanca,  demonstrations  against,  at 
Madrid,  358. 

San  Francisco,  emigration  to,  269. 

Sartorius  ministry,  tyranny  of  the,  in 
Spain,  152  —  demonstrations  against 
them  at  Madrid,  358 — their  dismissal, 
356. 

Sauloy,  M.  de,  the  alleged  discoveries  of, 
253. 

Scandinavia,  traces  of  pre-historio  races 
in,  166. 

SCHAMTL  THE  PROPHET,  THE  WORDS  07, 
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Scinde,  the  conquest  of,  194. 
Scios,  the  mkssacre  of,  123. 
Scotland,  student  life  in,  135,  422. 
Scotland,  long-continued  use  of  Latin  in, 

142— Mrs  Stowe  on,  305 — the  marriage 

law  of,  512. 
Scott,  Sir  W.,  Mrs  Stowe  on,  305. 
Scottish  Universities,  sketches  of  the,  135, 

422. 
Scroggy,  Dr  Alexander,  146. 
Scutari,  the  Allies  at,  620. 
Seal-fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  the,  14. 
Secret  Agent,  the,  525. 
Secret  of  Stoke  Manor,  the,  Part  XL 

chap,  ii.,  52 — chap,  iii.,  61 — Part  III. 

chap,  iv.,  206— chap,  v.,  220— Part  IV. 

chap,  vi.,  336— chap.  vii.  343. 
Selim  II.,  conquest  of  Cyprus  by,  70. 
Sevillano,  a  leader  of  the  Madrid  insur- 
rection, 361. 
Shakespeare,  Mrs  Stowe  on,  307. 
Ship-building  in  Canada,   10 — in  New 

Brunswick,  11. 
Shipping,  Australian,  277 — Canadian,  6. 


Shore,  Mr,  work  on  India  by,  200. 

Sibbald,  Dr  James,  146. 

Siberian  gold  mines,  yield  of  the,  682. 

Siddim,  the  ancient  vale  of,  253. 

Sikh  war,  causes,  &.O.  of  the,  195. 

Silistria,  the  siege  of,  620. 

Slave  emancipation,  remarks  on,  304. 

Slavonians,  origin,  &o.  of  the,  176. 

Smith,  Mr  C,  on  the  Cornwallis  system 

in  India,  186. 
Smith,  Mr  O.,  Latin  version  of  Gray's 

elegy  by,  569. 
Society,  present  state  of,  in  Australia, 

278. 
Sodom,  the  alleged  discovery  of,  253. 
Soliman,  progress  of  Turkey  under,  69. 
Somme  river,  remains  found  at  the,  166, 

167. 
SouU,  M.,  conduct  of,  in  Spain,  480. 
Spain,  the  insurrection  in,  151. 
Spain,  former  danger  of,  ftom  Turkey,  69 
— conduct  of  the  United  States  to,  414 
— state  of,  after  the  accession  of  £«- 
partero,  477 — imports  of  the  precious 
metals  fVom  America  bto,  677. 
Spanish  beggars,  367. 
■  Spanish  politics  and  Cuban  periu,  477. 
Spanish  Revolution,  the,  356. 
Speculators  among  the  Stars,  Part  I., 

288— Part  II.,  871. 
Statuary,  the  proposed  colouring  of,  318. 
Steam-ships,  advantages  of,  to  America, 

15. 
Steuart,  Sir  James,  on  the  law  of  popula- 
tion, 524. 
Stonor,  Mr,  the  case  of,  284. 
Story  of  the  Campaign,  tee  Campaign. 
Stowe's  Sunnt  Memories,  review  of,  301. 
Stowe,  Mrs,  on  Flowers,  540. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Mrs  Stowe  at,  307. 
Student  Life  in  Scotland,  135,  422. 
Sudder  courts  of  India,  the,  188. 
Sunnt  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,  re- 
view of,  801. 
Surrey,  average  age  in,  616. 
Sutherland,  the  duchess  of,  314,  315. 
Sweden,   position    of,    with    regard    to 

Russia,  115. 
Switzerland,  position  of,  with  regard  to 

Russia,  114. 
Sydney,  progress  of,  276. 
Talookedars  of  India,  the,  191. 
Taxation,  necessity  for  Improved  system 

of,  in  Turkey,  501. 
Taxes,  mode  of  levying,  in  Turkey,  498. 
Telescope,  the  discoveries  of  the,  289. 
Tenures,  rent-free,  in  India,  189. 
Teutons,  origin,  &c.  of  the,  170. 
Thomson's  Redbreast,  Latin  version  of, 

672. 
Timber  trade  of  New  Brunswick,  the,  1 1. 
Toronto,  town  of,  9. 
Town  and  country,  proportion  of  births 

in,  520. 
Transport,  expense  of,  in  Turkey,  502. 
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Triooupi  and  Aliboh  or  TBB  G] 
tolution,  119. 

Turgot,  the  marqais  of,  481. 

Turkey  and  m  Population,  498. 

Turkey,  former  danger  to  Europe  from, 
69 — the  revolt  of  Greece  from,  404— 
the  attack  of  the  Greeks  on,  413— pre- 
sent social  excitement  throaghout,  498 
— necessity  for  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in,  502. 

Turks,  conduct  of  the,  in  the  Greek  Re- 
Tolntion,  122 — their  origin,  &c.,  179 — 
their  rule  in  Palestine,  251. 

Twentieth  of  Septnmbbr,  the,  696u 

Tyler,Mr8,  aud  her  defence  of  slaTerj,  814. 

Ulnch  Aali,  a  Turkish  admiral,  77. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  remarks  on,  802. 

United  States,  position,  &,c.  of  the,  with 
regard  to  Canada,  16 — the  seiiure  of 
California  by  them,  268~eflEect8  of  the 
gold  discoveries  on  them,  269 — emigra- 
tion to  Australia  from  the,  270 — com- 
munication between  the,  and  Califor- 
nia, 278 — their  conduct  with  regard  to 
Cuba,  414. 

Universities,  the  ancient,  their  independ- 
ence, &c.,  422. 

Universities  of  Scotland,  sketches  of  the, 
1 35,  422. 

University,  origin  of  the  name,  186. 

Upper  Canada,  growth,  &c.  of,  1  et  teq. 

Usi:.    p  Beauty,  the,  476. 

Van  de  Velde's  journey  through  Sy- 
ria AND  Palestine,  248. 

Varna,  the  Allies  at,  620. 

Varnishes,  ancient,  for  statuary,  821. 

Venice,  the  wars  of,  with  Turkey,  69 
et  teq. 

Veniero,  Sebastian,  78  et  teq,  patsim, 

Vicalv::ro,  the  action  at,  159. 

Victoria,  province  of,  its  growth,  &c.,  271. 

Virgil  on  the  colouring  of  statues,  327. 

Wallachia,  outbreak  of  the  Greek  insur- 
rection in,  121. 

War  and  the  Ministry,  the,  599. 


War,  defenw  of,  589,  714. 

War,  the  members  of  the  ministry  on  tbe, 

288. 
Water- milla  of  Kew  Bmnswick,  tke,  li 
Watts,  Mrs  Stowe  oo,  316. 
Wellaiid  canaJ,  the,  7. 
Wellesley,  the  marqais,  Latin  poems,  ir. 

by,  573. 
Wellington^  the  reoognition  of  Greece  br, 

404. 
West  Indies,   former  trade  of  Caudi 

with  the,  Sw 
Wheat,  prodnetioB  of,  in  Canada.  4. 
Whkwell's    Plurality    op    Woeus, 

reriewof.  Part  I.,  288— Part  IL,  371. 
Whigs,  present    position  of  the,  253— 

their  position  a^r  the  Reform  bill,  :^ 
Widows  and  widowers,  relative  nnmben 

of,  514. 
William  III.,  sketch  of,  49. 
Wilson,    Professor,   personal  BICC^ 

lections  OFy  731. 

Winckelman  on  the  supposed  painting  of 
statues,  820. 

Woman,  influence  of,  on  civilisation.  510. 

Women,  difficulties,  &c.  of,  in  Ameriu, 
810. 

Wood,  Sir  C,  language  of,  toward  Napo- 
leon, 238. 

Wool,  imports  of,  from  Australia,  275. 

Woollen  manufactures,  rise  of,  in  Europe, 
581. 

Words  of  Sgham yl  the  Prophet,  tee, 
95. 

Wordsworth's  Lucy,  Latin  version  of, 
570— hisLanrel,  571. 

Ypsilanti,  Alexander,  the  career  of,  121, 
122. 

Zaidee,  a  Romanoe,  Part  I.  chap.  I, 
The  Grange,  688~chap.  ii..  A  Familj 
Parliament,  641 — chap,  iii.,  The  Fa- 
mily, 644  —  chap,  iv.,  Zaidee's  cham- 
her,  646  —  chap,  v.,  Zaidee*s  friends, 
648 — chap,  ri.,  Elizabeth,  650. 

Zanne,  Jeronimo,  71. 
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